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Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  zeal 
with  which  old  wall-paintings  are  sought 
after  by  those  who  would  not  go  a  mile  out 
of  their  way  to  see  a  modern  fresco.  But 
the  reason  of  this  may  be  given  in  a  few 
words.  Till  Mr.  Herbert's  '  Moses  '  was 
shown  to  the  public,  there  was  no  instance 
in  this  country  of  a  wall-painting  in  fresco, 
water-glass,  or  encaustic,  equal  to  the  easel 
pictures  produced  by  the  same  artists,  or 
even  by  men  of  less  reputation.  Whether 
it  was  that  English  painters  would  not  master 
the  difficulties  of  the  fresco  process,  or  that 
their  skill  in  oils  interfered  with  a  new  and 
different  method  ;  that  the  subjects  assigned 
them  were  foreign  to  their  genius,  or  the 
payment  offered  was  too  small ;  it  is  cer- 
tain that  men  whose  oil-paintings  were  gen- 
erally admired,  met  with  polite  indifference 
at  the  best  when  they  turned  to  fresco.  This 
was  not  the  case  in  the  Italy  of  early  paint- 
ers. Many  of  them  attained  their  greatest 
celebrity,  many  of  them  have  perpetuated 
their  names,  by  fresco,  and  fresco  only. 
Michael  Angelo  considered  oils  unworthy  of 
the  efforts  of  a  man.  The  painters  who  pre- 
ceded him  seem  to  have  toyed  with  the 
easier  vehicle,  and  put  forth  their  real 
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strength  on  the  wall.  And  even  such  men 
as  Correggio  and  Parmigiano,  whom  we 
generally  associate  with  a  softer  and  less 
masculine  school  of  painting,  cast  off  these 
especial  attributes  when  they  decorated  the 
churches  of  Parma.  The  result  is  that  we 
scarcely  ever  find  a  fresco  by  an  early  painter 
below  the  level  of  his  easel  pictures,  while 
we  find  many  easel  pictures  of  the  early 
painters  below  the  level  of  their  frescoes. 
Modern  times  have  exactly  reversed  this 
sentence. 

If  such  be  the  case,  it  will  strike  many 
who  are  warm  adm.irers  of  the  early  schools, 
that  the  attempted  revival  has  proved  a 
failure.  So  far  as  fresco  is  concerned,  we 
fear  the  verdict  cannot  be  questioned.  The 
great  argument  in  favour  of  fresco  has  al- 
ways been  its  durability.  Its  advocates 
were  anxious  to  impress  upon  us  that  the 
climate  of  England  was  no  worse  than  that 
of  Germany,  and  that  the  smoke  of  London 
would  not  be  more  prejudicial  to  frescoes 
than  the  incense  and  candles  of  Italian  church- 
es. But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  frescoes 
which  have  been  painted  within  the  last 
twenty  years  have  already  faded  and  want 
restoration.  Some  of  the  witnesses  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  Fine  Arts  in 
1841,  stated  that  the  frescoes  painted  in  the 
open  air  at  Munich  'seemed  perfectly  to 
have  resisted  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.' 
Twenty  years  later  Mr.  Maclise  said,  in  his 
report  on  water-glass,  that  the  surface  of  the 
fresco  painted  on  the  Isar  Thor  was  crumb- 
ling away.  In  the  Poets'  Hall  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  the  paint  comes  off  in  flakes. 
Mr.  Dyce's  frescoes  in  All  Saints  Church, 
Margaret  Street,  have  been  restored.  Parts 
of  his  fresco  of  the  '  Vision  of  Sir  Galahad  ' 
flaked  off  the  wall,  leaving  bright  white 
specks  of  uncovered  plaster  in  the  upper 
part  before  the  lower  part  was  finished.  If 
we  contrast  this  condition  of  our  modern 
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frescoes  with  that  of  the  earliest  examples 
of  the  art,  we  find  additional  cause  for  won- 
der. It  is  true  that  many  of  the  old  fres- 
coes have  decayed,  but  none  with  such  ra- 
pidity. Sir  C.  Eastlake  stated  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Committee  on  Fine  Arts,  that 
Leonardo's  '  Last  Supper,'  which  M'as  painted 
in  oil,  was  scarcely  visible  sixty  years  after 
it  was  painted,  and  an  old  Belgian  painter 
quoted  by  Mrs.  Merrifield,  tells  us  that 
fresco  lasts  nine  or  ten  times  longer  than 
any  other  kind  of  painting,  '  the  more  it  is 
exposed  to  the  rain  the  better  it  lasts.'*  If 
it  is  surprising  that  an  oil-painting  upon  the 
wall  should  have  faded  so  much  in  sixty 
years  as  to  be  almost  invisible,  what  is  to  be 
said  of  frescoes  flaking  off  bodily  in  less  than 
half  that  time  %  We  fear  that  even  rain 
would  not  have  preserved  them. 

Had  the  early  frescoes  faded  at  this  rate 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  art  itself  would 
have  perished.  Living  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  Raphael,  what  inducement 
should  we  have  had  to  master  such  a  diffi- 
cult process  which  had  not  left  us  any  traces 
of  superior  advantage  1  We  should  have 
known  as  much  of  the  early  frescoes  as  we 
know  of  the  paintings  of  the  Greeks,  whom 
some  enthusiasts  consider  the  greatest  of  all 
painters  simply  because  we  know  so  little 
about  them.  But  there  is  enough  left  of  the 
very  eai'liest  frescoes  to  tempt  us  by  their 
example.  Even  those  which  are  most  de- 
cayed have  done  their  work,  and  have  lasted 
for  centuries.  Vasari  tells  us  of  a  St.  Chris- 
topher by  Lorenzo  di  Ricci  painted  on  an 
outer  wall  and  exposed  for  many  years  to 
the  north  without  losing  any  of  the  bril- 
liancy of  its  colours,  or  being  damaged  in 
any  way.  In  the  cases  where  the  early  fres- 
coes have  not  lasted  so  well  there  is  almost 
always  some  reason  for  the  decay.  Mr. 
Wilson,  director  of  the  Government  school 
of  design  at  Somerset  House,  attributes  the 
bad  state  of  Correggio's  frescoes  in  the 
Duomo  at  Parma  to  the  painter's  use  of  a 
rich  intonaco^  that  is,  a  preponderance  of 
lime  to  sand.  In  most  of  the  Italian  churches, 
and  particularly  in  the  Sistine,  the  constant 
fumes  of  candles  and  incense  are  enough  to 
ruin  any  picture,  and  the  carelessness  of 
Italian  church  officials  is  proverbial. 

The  most  careful  inquiry  has  not  succeed- 
ed in  explaining  the  decay  of  our  modern 
frescoes.  A  commission  which  was  appoint- 
ed in  1862  examined  the  plaster  on  which 
the  frescoes  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament 


*  'Hess  said  if  frescoes  were  painted  in  the  open 
air  in  London,  tlie  rain  would  be  the  best  picture- 
cleaner.'  [First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the 
jplne  Arts,  1842.) 


are  painted,  and  found  that  it  consisted  of 
the  proportions  of  lime  and  sand  adopted  in 
Italy  and  Germany,  and  recommended  by 
the  modern  fresco-painters  of  the  latter 
country.  The  artists  did  not  complain  of 
the  quality  of  this  composition.  No  internal 
dampness  in  the  walls,  if  any  existed,  could 
have  reduced  the  frescoes  to  their  present 
condition.  A  series  of  experiments  by  Dr. 
Hofmann  proved  that  gas  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter.  The  artists  who  were  ex- 
amined could  give  no  real  explanation.  Mr. 
Maclise  said,  'As  far  as  his  observation 
went,  he  should  attribute  the  apparent  decay 
to  the  rubbing  of  the  shoulders  of  the  passers- 
by  ;'  and  in  proof  of  this  he  pointed  to  the 
pxcellent  condition  of  the  upper  part  of  his 
frescoes.  But  this  does  not  explain  the  de- 
pay  of  the  upper  part  of  Mr.  Dyce's  '  Vision 
of  Sir  Galahad.'  Mr.  Herbert  '  thought  the 
principal  cause  was  the  employment  of  terra- 
verte  ' — the  modern  terra-verte  being  in  his 
opinion  different  from  that  of  the  ancients. 
But  it  happens  that  this  is  one  of  the  colours 
recommended  for  frescoes  by  Hess,  the 
'painter  of  the  Basilica  at  Munich. 

It  is  certainly  not  the  want  of  advice  that 
has  led  to  this  unfortunate  result.  We  did 
not  engage  rashly  in  fresco-painting,  or  with- 
out sitting  down  to  count  the  cost.  The 
blue  books  which  deal  with  the  Fine  Arts 
and  the  Palace  at  Westminster  contain  an 
gmple  justification  of  our  attempt,  as  well 
as  a  history  of  our  fixilure.  If  we  begin  with 
tlie  Select  Committee  which  sat  in  1841  to 
receive  the  evidence  of  the  friends  and  ene- 
mies of  fresco,  and  follow  the  successive  re- 
ports of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Fine 
Arts,  we  shall  find  a  most  valuable  mass  of 
matter  of  all  kinds,  artistic,  historical,  con- 
troversial, scientific  ;  much  of  it  contradic- 
tory, much  of  it  undigested  ;  but  still  indis- 
pensable for  our  present  purpose.  Some  of 
the  works  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
jarticle  are  entirely  the  products  of  these  re- 
ports and  of  that  evidence.  The  German 
Essays  we  have  selected  as  a  check  rather 
than  a  complement ;  as  a  means  of  reducing 
some  of  the  exaggerated  statements  we  have 
met  with  in  English  pleaders  to  their  real 
proportions. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Fine  Arts  re- 
commended the  employment  of  artists  in 
decorating  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament, 
the  appointment  of  a  Commission,  and  ex- 
periments in  fresco,  as  English  artists  had 
not  sufficiently  studied  the  subject.  Much 
of  the  evidence  led  necessarily  to  this  con- 
clusion. Sir  Charles  Barry  strongly  recom- 
mended the  employment  of  fresco,  partly 
on  the  ground  that  the  greatest  painters  and 
sculptors  had  always  lived  in  those  times 
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•when  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  were 
directed  to  the  adornment  of  great  public 
buildings.  At  the  same  time  he  admitted 
that  the  corridors  were  not  the  most  favour- 
able part  of  the  building  for  the  experiment 
on  account  of  their  limited  width  and  their 
mode  of  lighting.  The  next  witness  was 
the  then  President  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee,  and  his  evidence 
was  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the  adoption 
of  fresco.  He  said  the  great  object  in  the 
public  promotion  of  art  was  employment, 
but  employment  was  not  sufficient  without 
encouragement ;  for  they  were  not  convert- 
ible terms.  On  the  subject  of  fresco  he 
said : — 

'  I  have  not  experience  enough  in  the  nature 
of  fresco-painting  to  state  precisely  what  I 
should  conceive  would  be  the  effect  of  that 
style ;  but  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  and 
as  far  as  I  can  collect  from  what  I  have  seen 
of  the  description  of  painting  which  approaches 
in  some  degree  to  the  nature  of  fresco,  such  as 
scene  painting,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  car- 
toons of  Raphael  have  been  executed,  I  should 
say  that  fresco  would  not  be  a  style  to  be  adopt- 
ed in  this  country,  either  as  peculiarly  suited 
to  our  climate  or  consistent  with  the  taste  of 
this  country.' 

He  recommended  painting  on  canvas,  con- 
sidei'ing  that  oil  was  '  much  more  durable 
than  fresco,  particularly  in  our  climate.'  He 
was  opposed  to  a  choice  of  artists  by  com- 
petition, as  he  despaired  of  finding  a  compe- 
tent tribunal.  He  thought  there  was  a  want 
of  encouragement  for  high  art  in  England, 
as  Hilton  fiom  devoting  himself  to  that  style 
did  not  get  a  single  commission  during  the 
last  three  years  of  his  life,  and  Bell,  after 
trying  to  introduce  fresco  as  an  internal  de- 
coration, found  he  had  no  chance  in  compe- 
tition with  the  upholsterer.  Mr.  Dyce  said 
that  the  works  in  the  Hofgarten  at  Munich 
seemed  perfectly  to  have  resisted  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  from  the  climate  of 
Munich  there  was  every  reason  to  believe 
that  what  succeeded  there  would  succeed  in 
England,  if  not  in  London,  where  the  smoke 
was  a  further  objection.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  fresco  was  more  durable  than  oil, 
as  lime  was  more  durable  than  canvas.  He 
thought  it  would  only  require  a  certain  de- 
gree of  study  and  practice  for  those  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  paint  historical  pic- 
tures in  oil  to  transfer  them  to  fresco.  High 
art  had  greatly  improved  in  Germany  since 
the  introduction  of  fresco,  and  though  no 
modern  frescoes  were  as  harmonious  in  col- 
our as  oil-paintings,  that  was. not  attributable 
to  the  method  itself,  but  to  the  faulty  taste 
of  the  Germans.  Frescoes  were  suited  to 
all  situations  and  all  kinds  of  light ;  they 
might  be  cleaned  with  bread  and  water,  and 


it  was  less  hazardous  to  clean  a  fresco  than 
an  oil-painting.*  Mr.  Vivian  thought  the 
climate  of  London  very  bad  for  frescoes ; 
in  Venice  the  salt  or  the  atmosphere  had 
proved  destructive  to  themf  ;  and  oil-paint- 
ings were  more  easily  restored.  The  third 
opponent  of  fresco  was  Mr.  Fradelle,  whose 
evidence  was  so  ludicrously  inconsistent  as 
to  carry  no  weight  with  it.  Taking  the  well- 
known  fact  that  Leonardo's  '  Last  Supper,' 
which  is  painted  in  oil  and  is  in  the  worst 
state  of  ruin,  is  in  the  same  room  with  a 
work  of  Montorfano's,  which  is  painted  in 
fresco  and  fully  preserved,  he  argues  from 
this  against  fresco  by  assuming  that  the 
'  Last  Supper '  was  first  painted  in  fresco 
and  then  revived  in  oil.  •  That  oil  has  per- 
ished when  fresco  has  survived  '  establishes 
that  you  cannot  rely  on  fresco  ;  that  it  de- 
pends on  the  circumstances  of  the  wall,  or 
the  preparation  of  it  to  receive  the  painting.' 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  sentence  with 
more  logical  blunders  in  it ;  and  the  evi- 
dence before  the  Committee  shows  that  the 
best  friends  of  fresco  were  those  who  came 
out  to  combat  its  adoption.  They  made 
such  strange  assertions,  contradicted  each 
other  and  themselves  with  such  pertinacity, 
that  the  failure  of  their  assault  was  certain, 
and  yet  their  failure  seemed  to  prove  that 
the  position  of  fresco  was  unassailable. 

Unfortunately  the  advocates  of  fresco  have 
met  with  a  similar  contradiction  at  the  hands 
of  experience.  Not  only  have  their  antici- 
pations of  the  durability  of  fresco  proved 
unfounded,  but  the  paintings  themselves 
have  not  impressed  the  public.  It  was  too 
easily  taken  for  granted  that  a  revival  of  the 
old  Italian  method  which  had  once  produced 
such  an  effect  would  always  produce  it.  The 
Germans  who  saw  that  Michael  Angelo  and 
Raphael  had  painted  fresco  and  been  the 
foremost  of  their  time,  thought  that  Corne- 
lius and  Overbeck  had  only  to  use  the  same 
implements  to  ensure  the  same  recognition. 
And  the  advocates  of  fresco  before  the  Se- 
lect Committee  laid  the  greatest  stress  on 
this  presumed  success  of  the  Germans,  which 
has  turned  out  after  all  to  be  a  failure.  The 
revival  of  art  has  no  doubt  been  productive 
of  good,  as  it  has  stimulated  men's  minds 
and  broken  up  a  dead  tradition.  When  the 
'  Nazarenes,'  as  they  were  called,  grew  up 
and  looked  about  them,  they  saw  a  state  of 


*  Mr.  Thomas  Barker  of  Bath  cleaned  a  fresco 
with  water  and  a  soft  sponge.  In  Genoa  frescoes 
have  been  cleaned  with  vinegar.  Carlo  Maratti  used 
wine  in  washing  the  Vatican  frescoes. 

•|-  But  in  Genoa,  where  the  influence  of  the  sea  air 
is  more  immediate,  and  the  effect  of  storms  more 
severely  felt,  frescoes  have  lasted  on  the  external 
walls  of  houses  for  some  centuries. 
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things  which  urgently  needed  remedy.  We 
can  fully  enter  into  the  zeal  with  which  they 
strove  for  the  recognition  of  truth  in  art, 
for  the  conquest  of  <ieep-seated  error,  and 
for  a  return  to  the  time  when  art  was  the 
universal  language  of  men  and  nations. 
What  we  regret  is  that  while  they  were  so 
fitted  to  preach,  they  were  so  unfitted  to 
practise.  Pedants  in  grain,  they  imagined 
that  they  were  fighting  against  pedantry. 
Unskilled  to  portray  beauty,  they  substi- 
tuted severe  ugliness  for  the  meretricious 
trick  of  their  opponents.  We  give  them 
full  credit  for  sincerity.  We  believe. they 
did  not  see  beyond  their  own  works ;  that 
they  alwnys  judged  their  own  works  as  they 
were  in  idea,  and  in  the  completeness  of  the 
idea  forgot  the  defective  execution.  But  if 
we  are  to  judge  their  paintings  by  any  ar- 
tistic standard,  we  must  look  at  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  thought  and  not  the  depth 
of  it,  the  picture  instead  of  its  philosophy. 
A  French  art  critic  who  visited  Munich  and 
recorded  his  impressions  in  an  able  volume, 
says  that  Cornelius  may  be  a  great  philoso- 
pher and  a  profound  thinker,  but  he  is  neither 
a  good  painter  nor  a  good  draughtsman.  The 
meaning  and  symbolism  of  his  frescoes  may 
be  perfect,  '  mais  tout  cela  est  fort  mal  des- 
sine  et  encore  plus  mal  peint.' 

The  origin  of  the  German  school  of  fresco 
is  stated  by  Mr,  D}  ce  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Select  Committee  : — 

'  The  German  artists  when  they  began  to 
paint  in  fresco  knew  nothing  of  the  process. 
A  Prussian  gentleman,  Mr.  Bartholdy,  wanted 
to  have  his  house  done  in  fresco  in  the  old  man- 
ner*, and  he  offered  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a 
few  artists  then  in  Rome  if  they  would  under- 
take to  make  experiments  on  the  walls  of  his 
house,  or  rather  the  villa  in  which  he  lived  at 
Rome.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the  German 
fresco-jjainting.  The  King  of  Bavaria  seeing 
this  gave  encouragement  to  the  artists,  and  the 
chief  of  them  were  employed  on  great  works, 
and  he  otfered  the  arcade  of  the  Hofgarteu  to 
the  inferior  artists  as  a  place  to  try  their  skill 
upon.' 

We  have  incidental  glimpses  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  young  artists  at  this  time  in 
various  works.  Perhaps  the  best  is  the  one 
furnished  by  the  Swedish  poet  Atterbom, 
wiiose  letters  from  Germany  and  Italy  in 
the  }cars  1817  and  1819  were  lately  pub- 
lished.    He  describes  an  artists'  festival  of 

*  In  Raczynski's  History  it  is  said  tliat  Bartholdy 
wanted  t(j  have  cue  of  his  rooms  painted  with  ara- 
bcHLiufs,  and  that  Cornelius  exerted  all  his  eloquence 
to  induce  iiitn  to  substitute  historical  pictures  in 
fre.-eo.  t?ornelius  and  his  companions  were  to  re- 
ceive nothing  Air  their  work  but  the  cost  of  the 
colours  and  of  their  mainteuance. 


the  period,  at  which  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Bavaria,  afterwards  King  Louis,  w^s  pres- 
ent. The  room  was  decorated  with  emblem- 
atic and  satirical  transparencies  by  Corne- 
lius, Veit,  and  Overbeck,  the  satirical  pic- 
tures representing  the  Victory  of  Samson 
over  the  Philistines,  the  Fall  of  Jericho, 
Hercules  cleansing  the  Augean  stables.  The 
Philistines  of  course  were  pedants,  and  a 
label  of  '  Bonne  ville  de  Jerichow  '  showed 
by  what  nation  the  modern  Jericho  was  in- 
habited. The  Ciown  Prince,  '  whose  chief 
passion  is  for  the  beautiful,  both  in  art  and 
the  living  form,'  was  dressed  in  the  national 
costume  of  ancient  Germany,  a  dress  which 
was  then  forbidden  in  Munich  by  royal  de- 
cree. He  danced  with  ail  the  young  Ger- 
man ladies,  and  with  the  artists'  wives,  who 
were  all  Italian  and  were  generally  young 
and  pretty.  At  the  sight  of  one  young  lady 
especially,  '  a  most  gracious  fire  burnt  in  his 
eyes.'  Festivals  such  as  these  were  the  re- 
laxations in  the  artists'  life  of  effort.  Be- 
sides painting  scriptural  scenes  in  the  Casa 
Bartholdi,  they  illustrated  the  Italian  poets 
in  the  Villa  Massimo.  The  works  of  Cor- 
nelius in  the  former  house  are  'Joseph 
making  himself  known  to  his  Brethren,'  and 
'  Joseph  interpreting  Pharaoh's  Dream.'  But 
the  most  pleasing  of  these  frescoes  is  Veit's 
'Seven  Years  of  Plenty  ;'  a  young  mother 
sitting  under,  a  palm  tree  with  her  children 
playing  around  her.  One  of  the  children 
kicks  over  a  basket  of  fruit,  another  sits  on 
high  piled  sheaves  and  dangles  a  bunch  of 
grapes  before  an  infimt. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  first  of  the  revival- 
ists was  neither  Cornelius  nor  Overbeck, 
but  Asmus  Carstens.  Yet  his  merit  was 
not  at  all  recognised  at  the  time,  and  his 
fame  has  now  been  obscured  by  those  who 
followed  in  his  track.  Count  Raczynski 
admits  that  the  execution  of  his  works  is  so 
imperfect  as  to  entitle  them  to  no  higher 
name  than  that  of  sketches,  though  had  he 
lived  later  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
a  great  fresco-painter.  Goethe  himself  was 
unjust  to  Carstens,  and  Schiller's  periodical, 
the  '  Hcren,'  contains  a  severe  attack  upon 
him  by  Maler  MuUer.  When  once  the  Naz- 
arenes  became  a  school,  and  went  over  to 
the  Church  of  Rome  in  a  body,  the  world 
began  to  do  them  more  justice.  Even  then 
there  was  much  atiectation  about  them.  The 
conversion  of  one  of  the  number,  which  was 
attributed  to  a  miracle  by  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics, led  Protestants  to  suspect  a  trick. 
But  it  was  when  the  school  had  made  its 
first  great  step,  and  was  employed  on  pub- 
lic works  in  Munich,  that  youthful  zeal  g;ive 
place  to  cliquism  and  pedantry.  Gervinus 
in  his  '  Venetian  Letters  on  new  German 
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and  old  Italian  Painting,'  speaks  with  much 
severity  of  the  system  pursued  by  King 
Louis  and  his  favourite  artists.  He  begins 
by  protesting  against  the  indiscriminate  puff- 
ery which  welcomes  everj  new  project  of 
the  King  and  every  new  work  of  the  paint- 
ers. '  Count  Raczynski  writes  a  history  of 
modern  German  art.  History  is  generally 
-Written  when  things  are  completed.'  He 
reminds  bis  countrymen  that  the  reason 
given  by  Vasari  for  the  excellence  of  Floren- 
tine training  is  that  nothing  mediocre  had 
any  chance  of  pleasing  in  Florence,  because 
no  one  had  any  respect  of  persons.  This  is 
not  the  case  in  Munich.  No  one  dares  to 
criticise  freely,  and  the  artists  cannot  bear 
criticism.  Gervinus  refuses  to  join  in  the 
general  hallelujahs  in  praise  of  the  royal 
Maecenas  of  Bavaria.  He  thinks  the  most 
magnificent  opportunity  in  the  world  was 
thrown  away  by  overhaste,  the  desire  of 
filling  a  certain  number  of  walls,  and  giving 
glory  to  the  patron,  not  to  the  artists. 

'The  results  are  manufactures  instead  of 
masterpieces,  mannerisms  instead  of  style,  ara- 
besques instead  of  historical  pictures,  wall- 
paintings   instead   of  art An   artist  is 

wanted  for  a  subject,  intrigues  instead  of  care- 
ful selection  guide  the  choice  of  the  patron. 
When  he  has  found  the  man  he  tells  him  what 
he  has  to  do  instead  of  leaving  it  to  his  genius. 
Hess  had  to  give  his  wall-paintings  in  the  Court 
Chapel  the  air  of  old  mosaics  whether  he  would 
or  no.  .  .  .  Kaulbach  is  left  unemployed,  and 
perhaps  that  is  the  best  thing  that  could  hap- 
pen to  him.  On  the  other  hand  Schwanthaler 
is  worked  to  death.' 

The  prophecy  was  fulfilled ;  Schwanthaler 
was  worked  to  death.  Yet  we  find  in  Mr. 
Bellenden  Ker's  evidence  before  the  Select 
Committee,  that  Kienze  said  of  King  Louis, 
'  He  has  one  merit  which  kings  in  general 
have  not ;  that  is  he  is  not  in  a  hurry,  he 
gives  you  time,  which  is  essential  to  the  ex-' 
ecution  of  great  works,' 

Another  thing  which  Gervinus  censures  is 
the  mannerism  of  the  German  painters  : — 

'  When  once  a  German  artist  has  a  manner- 
ism he  is  content,  and  he  makes  no  further 
efibrts.  Veit  has  gone  backwards  instead  of 
forwards  in  his  Frankfort  frescoes ;  Cornelius 
is  the  same  in  his  last  works  as  he  was  more 
than  twenty  years  ago.  Nor  is  there  any 
change  of  manner  with  change  of  subject. 
Schnorr  is  just  the  same  in  the  Niebelungen 
and  in  Ariosto,  though  the  subjects  are  a  world 
apart  from  each  other.' 

These  strictures  are  severe,  but  it  is  some- 
thing to  find  a  man  who  can  speak  his  mind. 
As  a  general  rule,  Germans  lose  themselves 
in  doubtful  objection  or  more  doubtful  praise. 
Herr  Springer,  the  historian  of  modern  Ger- 


man art,  says  hesitatingly  that  Steinle's 
frescoes  in  the  castle  of  Rheineck  and  in  the 
choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne  '  do  not 
give  a  just  idea  of  the  excellence  of  the 
master.'  He  is  bolder  in  discussing  Fuh- 
rich  and  Gotzenberger.  The  frescoes  of  the 
first  at  Vienna  and  Prague  are  '  simply  te- 
dious.' Those  of  the  latter  at  Bonn  are 
'  the  reverse  of  an  ornament  to  the  Hall  of 
the  University.'  But  when  we  come  to  Cor- 
nelius we  find  more  reserve.  His  works 
are  intended  only  for  the  aristocracy  of  cul- 
ture. All  who  demand  that  painting  should 
satisfy  the  eye  will  not  understand  the  great 
fame  of  the  master.  Much  is  to  be  desired 
in  his  execution.  He  cannot  paint  in  oil, 
and  he  always  leaves  the  execution  of  his 
frescoes  to  other  hands,  for  good  reasons. 
We  may  parallel  these  doubtful  expressions 
among  the  works  of  Cornelius's  great  ad- 
mirers. Count  Raczynski,  whose  judgment 
is  that  'il  n'y  a  pas  de  hauteur  dans  les  arts 
(si  grande  qu'elle  puisse  elre),  a  laquelle 
Cornelius  ne  veuille  ou  ne  puisse  atteindre,' 
says  of  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  Ludwig's 
Kirche  at  Munich  : — 

'  My  first  view  of  this  great  composition  did 
not  answer  my  expectations.  The  groups 
seemed  disposed  in  a  manner  little  favourable 
to  the  general  effect ;  the  proportions  of  the 
figures  did  not  always  seem  to  agree  together  ; 
I  looked  in  vain  for  one  great  thought,  one 
source  of  admiration.  I  do  not  reproach  Cor- 
nelius, but  accuse  myself  of  failing  to  under- 
stand him.' 

And  Herman  Grimm,  the  author  of  the 
newest  work  on  Michael  Angelo,  a  writer 
whose  life  has  been  a  perpetual  crusade  in 
favor  of  Cornelius,  declares  that  he  is  not 
competent  to  judge  the  Munich  Last  Judg- 
ment : — 

'  I  admire  it,  but  it  does  not  warm  me.  This 
upward  soar  of  the  blessed  in  the  dress  of  their 
time,  wonderful  as  may  be  the  groups  they 
form,  this  tearing  down  of  the  damned,  does 
not  move  me.  The  devil  with  the  fat  sinners 
around  him  is  indifferent  to  me,  and  the  feeling 
which  proceeds  from  the  whole  work  is  one  of 
repugnance,' 

If  the  chief  admirer  of  Cornelius  can 
speak  thus  of  one  of  the  chief  works  of  Cor- 
nelius, the  opinions  we  have  expressed  are 
not  too  daring.  Still  we  would  not  be 
thought  incapable  of  appreciating  the  real 
merits  of  the  German  masters.  There  are 
often  ideas  of  much  grandeur  in  Cornelius's 
designs,  in  details  as  well  as  in  the  whole 
conception.  In  the  cartoon  of  the  '  Four 
Riders,'  the  figure  of  Famine,  with  out- 
stretched finger  as  if  counting,  is  very  fine, 
though  it  reminds  us  too  much  of  one  of  the 
Huns  in  Kaulbach's  '  Battle  of  the  Huns  ' ; 
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but  the  rider  in  the  centre  with  the  sword 
and  the  mother  who  flings  herself  down  be- 
fore the  feet  of  the  horses  are  nearly  as  fine 
without  being  open  to  that  objection.  The 
group  in  the  foreground  of  the  '  Last  Judg- 
ment '  in  Berlin — a  mother  holding  up  her 
infant  for  its  father's  kiss — is  very  touching. 
But  the  painter  who  excels  in  feeling,  and 
who  contrasts  most  strongly  with  Cornelius, 
is  Hcinrich  Hess,  the  author  of  many  of  the 
frescoes  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Boniface,  and 
of  those  in  the  Chapel  of  All  Saints,  at  Mu- 
nich. Cornelius  voluntarily  confines  him- 
self to  subjects  requiring  power  ;  but  he  is 
sonnetimes  betrayed  into  gentler  feelings, 
and  acquits  himself  well.  Hess  is  almost 
perfect  in  tenderness  and  beauty,  but  has  no 
strength.  We  see  this  'most  clearly  in  his 
fresco  of  the  '  Angel  wrestling  with  Jacob  ' ; 
the  figure  of  the  Angel  is  lovely,  that  of 
Jacob  is  coarse  and  rough.  When  Hess  has 
to  paint  the  Virgin,  the  Angels  by  the  altar 
with  the  sacrament,  or  the  Magdalen  in  a 
Noli  Me  Tangere,  no  modern  German  ap- 
proaches him.  The  other  frescoes  in  Munich 
■which  demand  our  attention  are  those  of 
Schnorr  in  the  Palace.  But  of  these  we 
cannot  speak  with  much  praise.  Schnorr 
seems  to  us  to  unite  many  of  the  faulty 
characteristics  of  Cornelius  and  Kaulbach. 
He  joins  something  of  the  exaggerated  and 
ungainly  action  of  the  one  to  the  crowding 
and  extreme  symbolism  of  the  other.  Ger- 
vinus  states  that  while  Schnorr's  frescoes 
from  Aricsto  show  poetic  feeling,  and  are 
the  most  pleasing  works  in  the  Villa  Mas- 
simo, they  have  had  a  fatal  effect  on  German 
painters  by  inspiring  an  undue  love  of  orna- 
ment. 

Our  reason  for  dwelling  thus  on  the  weak- 
ness of  the  modern  German  masters  is  that 
they  are  more  intimately  connected  with 
our  English  frescoes  than  would  at  first  be 
supposed.  A  strong  attempt  was  made  to 
entrust  the  work  of  decorating  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  to  Cornelius  and  his  scholars. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Bankes,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Select  Committee,  said  that  he  was  very 
anxious  to  see  fresco  introduced  in  England, 
and  had  invited  Cornelius  over.  He  thought 
the  King's  palace  at  Munich  would  immor- 
talise his  reign  ;  that  a  German  artist  could 
identify  himself  with  the  English  character 
of  the  historical  compositions  required  for 
Westminster  Palace  ;  that  German  artists 
entertained  a  high  idea  of  the  picturesque 
qualities  of  many  of  the  events  in  English 
history  ;  and  that  there  would  be  no  danger 
of  English  subjects  being  treated  with  Ger- 
man faces.  Fortunately  for  England  this 
advice  was  not  followed.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive anything  that  would  have  been  more 


fatal  both  to  English  art  and  historical  art 
than  the  employment  of  that  school  on  our 
public  buildings.  The  result  of  their  fres- 
coes in  Germany  has  been  anything  but  sat- 
isfactory, in  spite  of  all  the  wrought-up  en- 
thusiasm of  their  supporters.  Mr.  Wyse 
stated  in  his  evidence  that  he  had  seen  peas- 
ants from  the  mountains  holding  up  their 
children  before  the  frescoes  in  the  Hofgarteu 
and  explaining  to  them  the  scenes  of  Bava- 
rian history ;  but  since  then  the  public  neg- 
lect of  these  works  has  more  than  once 
been  shown  by  their  defacement.  Cornelius 
told  Mr.  Wyse  that  it  was  difficult  to  im- 
press a  general  love  of  art  on  the  mind  of  a 
nation  at  large  unless  you  were  to  use  as  an 
instrument  painting  on  a  large  scale,  and 
that  fresco  was  peculiarly  suited  to  that  pur- 
pose. But  the  result  of  modern  frescoes 
has  been  exactly  the  contrary  of  this.  Herr 
Grimm  has  long  complained  that  the  car- 
toons supplied  by  Cornelius  for  Berlin  are 
left  rolled  up  in  a  dusty  corner,  and  that  the 
public  is  entirely  indifferent  to  his  greatest 
works.  It  will  be  instructive  to  compare 
this  neglect  of  Cornelius  with  the  general 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Herbert, 

However,  the  Select  Committee  was  aware 
of  the  danger  of  entrusting  the  works  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  a  foreign  school. 
In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  we  find  one  of 
the  members  asking  Mr.  Eastlake  if  he 
thought  '  the  frescoes  which  would  be  exe- 
cuted by  our  present  artists  would  partake 
of  the  peculiar  style  of  the  revival  of  art 
among  the  modern  Germans.'  Mr.  East- 
lake  replied  in  the  negative.  He  did  not 
apprehend  that  there  was  much  disposition 
in  this  country  generally  to  follow  the  Ger- 
man style.  As  far  as  technical  merit  in  fres- 
co went  he  would  be  very  glad  to  see  the 
art  in  such  perfection  here  as  in  the  paint- 
ings of  the  Glyptothek  ;  but  he  thought  it 
, would  be  better  for  English  artists  to  look 
at  the  highest  models ;  and  the  frescoes  of 
Raphael  in  the  Vatican  were  very  superior 
to  anything  that  had  been  done  at  Munich 
even  in  the  technical  process.  He  admitted 
that  it  was  impossible  to  see  the  frescoes  at 
Munich  without  knowing  that  they  were  the 
works  of  a  German,  and  that  this  character 
was  remarkable  even  in  Cornelius's  subjects 
from  Homer.  The  first  quality  in  the  Ger- 
mans which  invited  our  imitation  was  their 
patriotism  : 

'  It  may  or  may  not  follow  that  the  mode  of 
encouraging  native  art  which  is  now  attracting 
attention  at  Munich  is  to  be  adopted  here.  Wo 
liave  seen  that  a  considerable  degree  of  imita- 
tion of  early  precedents  is  mixed  up  with  the 
German  efforts ;  this  of  itself  is  hardly  to  be 
defended,  but  the  imitation  of  that  imitation 
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without  sharing  its  inspiring  feeling  would  be 
utterly  useless  as  well  as  humiliating.' 

In  one  point,  indeed,  the  Germans  were 
well  able  to  guide  and  assist  us,  and  they 
did  not  grudge  us  their  advice.     They  had 
mastered  the  technical  process  with  much 
difficulty,  and  they  let  us  profit  by  their  ex- 
perience.    Their  friends'  attempt  to  have 
our  public  works  given   into   their  hands 
never   made   them    selfish    towards    their 
English  rivals.     So  far  from  this,  Cornelius 
welcomed  warmly  the  idea  of  forming  an 
English  school  of  fresco-painting,  and  said 
he  could  not  conceive  a  more  admirable  op- 
portunity for  it  than  the  building  of  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament.     He  inspected  the 
plans  for  the  houses  and  the  site,  thought 
the  situation  unobjectionable,  and  that  the 
damp  of  the  river  could  have  no  effect  on 
frescoes  in  rooms  raised  so  high  above  the 
actual  level  of  the  water.     He  said  that  the 
only  works  in  Munich  which  had  faded  were 
those  painted  in  the  open  air  without  due 
regard  to  the  materials,  and  that  the  damp 
really  prejudicial  to  frescoes  was  that  caused 
by  the  use  of  unsound  materials.     That  the 
true  way  of  preserving  frescoes  was  careful 
preparation  for  them  was  assumed  by  all 
modern  authorities;   and  the  process  was 
fully  described  for  the  benefit  of  the  begin- 
ners.    The  description  of  the  process  may 
be  divided  into  three  heads ;  the  cartoon ; 
the  preparation  of  the  wall ;  and  the  work 
of  painting. 

The  cartoon   is  generally  enlarged  from 
drawings   of    the    whole   composition,    and 
careful  studies  are  made   for  the  separate 
parts.     The  mode  adopted  by  Cornelius  for 
preparing  and  fixing  his  cartoons  is  described 
in  the  following  words.     A  strong  cloth  is 
stretched  on  a  frame  as  if  it  was  to  be  pre- 
pared for  painting,  and  paper  is  firmly  glued 
upon  it.     When  the  first  layer  of  paper  is 
dry,  a  second  layer  is  glued  over  it  in  the 
same  manner;    the  edges  of  the  separate 
sheets  being  scraped  where  they  overlap  so 
as  to  preserve  an  even  surface.     The  sur- 
face is  then  prepared  for  drawing  with  size 
and  alum.     The  drawing  is  made  with  char- 
coal, and  when  finished  is  fixed  by  wetting 
the  cloth  at  the  back  with  cold  water,  and 
then   steaming  the  drawing  in  front.     The 
effect  of  this  last  operation  is  to  melt  the 
size  a  little  and  fix  the  charcoal.     A  finished 
drawing  of  the  full  size  being  thus  ready, 
the  outline  is  traced  from  it  on  oiled  paper  ; 
if  the  finished  drawing  is  half  size  it  is  en- 
larged  by  squares  to  the  full  dimensions. 
The  paper  on  which  it  is  copied  must  be 
moderately  thin,  and  is  called  the  working 
outline.     As  much  of  it  as  can  be  finished 
in  one  painting  is  nailed  to  the  wet  wall, 


and  the  forms  are  traced  with  a  sharp  point 
which  makes  an  indented  outline  through 
the  paper  on  the  soft  plaster.  In  this  opera- 
tion the  '  working  drawing'  is  generally  de- 
stroyed. Many  celebrated  Italian  frescoes 
are  said  to  show  the  effects  of  it  even  now ; 
in  some  the  indented  outline  is  still  apparent ; 
and  the  outlines  of  Raphael's  cartoons  are 
covered  with  pinholes.  But,  as  Mr.  George 
Butler  says  in  his  Oxford  Essay  on  Ra- 
phael, it  is  believed  that  Michael  Angelo 
dispensed  with  its  aid  in  painting  the  ceiling 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

The  second  step  is  to  prepare  the  wall, 
and  this  is  most  elaborately  described.  A 
brick  ground  is  recommended  by  Hess  and 
the  professors  of  Munich  ;  bricks  well  dried 
and  of  equal  hardness.  But  Mr.  Dyce,  in 
his  observations  on  fresco,  appended  to  the 
sixth  report  of  the  Commissioners,  remarks  : 


'  It  seems  to  be  clearly  ascertained  that  al- 
though a  surface  of  brick  is  best  adapted  to  the 
process  of  fresco-painting,  the  chances  of  du- 
rability are  greater  when  lathing  is  employed. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  this  country,  un- 
less special  precautions  have  been  taken,  it  will 
always  be  advisable  to  resort  to  the  use  of  bat- 
tens and  lathing.     The  danger  to  be  apprehen- 
ded from  a  surface  of  brick  is  not  so  much  the 
transmission  of  damp  from  the  soil  or  from  the 
roof,  as  the  exudation  of  the  salts  with  which 
London  bricks  are  highly  charged,  especially 
such  as  are  employed  in  the  construction  of 
interior  walls.     However  dry  a  wall  of  this  kind 
may  appear  to  be,  or  be  in  reality,  every  fresh 
wetting  of  the  surface  will,  for  a  period  of  in- 
definite length,  cause  the  bricks  to  throw  out 
certain  salts  in  solution  which  effloresce  on  the 
surface  of  the  plaster  laid  on  them.     This  saline 
matter  penetrates  even  through  cements.' 

If  the  wall  is  covered  with  old  mortar,  the 
ingredients  of  which  are  unknown,  this  coat 
should  be  entirely  removed  till  the  solid 
materials  are  laid  bare,  and  anew  coat  of 
river  sand  and  lime  should  be  applied. 
Another  defence  against  damp  which  has 
been  tried  in  Munich,  is  to  cover  the  hori- 
zontal surface  of  the  wall  at  the  third  course 
of  bricks  above  the  ground  with  a  thin 
sheet  of  lead  protected  by  a  coat  of  pitch 
on  each  side.  But,  of  course,  this  is  only 
possible  in  new  walls.  In  old  ones  the 
rough  coating  is  indispensable.  The  Italians 
put  two  parts  of  sand,  and  the  Germans 
three  of  sand,  to  one  of  lime.  An  old  Bel- 
gian MS.,  quoted  by  Mrs.  Merrifield,  says 
you  must  apply  three  coats  of  sand  and  old 
lime — the  older  the  better— if  the  wall  has 
not  been  plastered.  And  an  English  MS,, 
by  John  Martin,  1699,  gives  the  following 
directions  : — 

'  In  painting  on  walls  to  make  it  endure  the 
;  weather  you  must  grind  your  colours  with  lime 
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water,  milk,  or  whey  mixed  in  size  colour  pots. 
Tlien  paste  or  plaister  must  be  made  of  well- 
washed  lime  mixt  with  powder  of  old  rubbish 
stones ;  the  lime  must  be  often  washed  till  fine 
all  its  salt  is  abstracted ;  and  all  your  work  must 
be  done  in  clear  and  dry  weather.  To  make 
the  work  endure  strike  into  the  wall  stumps  of 
headed  nails  about  five  or  six  inches  asunder, 
and  by  thi§  means  you  may  preserve  the  plais- 
ter from  peeling.  Then  with  the  paste  plaister 
the  wall  a  pretty  thickness,  letting  it  dry  (but 
scratch  the  first  coat  with  the  point  of  your 
trowell)  longways  and  crossways  as  soon  as  you 
have  done  laying  on  what  plaister  or  paste  you 
think  fit,  that  the  next  plaistering  you  lay  upon 
it  may  take  good  key  and  not  come  off,  nor  part 
from  the  first  coate  or  plaistering,  and  when  the 
first  coate  is  dry  plaister  it  over  again  with  the 
thickness  of  half  a  barleycorn  very  fine  and 
smooth,  then  your  colours  being  already  pre- 
pared work  this  last  plaistering  over  with  the 
said  colours  in  what  draught  you  please,  so  will 
your  painting  write  and  joyn  fast  to  the  plaister 
and  dry  together  as  a  perfect  compost.  Note, 
your  first  coate  of  plaister  or  paste  must  be 
very  hair'd  with  oxhair  in  it,  or  else  your  work 
will  crack  quite  through  the  second  coate  of 
plaistering.' 

This  quaint  old  advice  departs  in  some 
respects  from  the  more  modern  prescrip- 
tions. But  all  agree  that  the  'plaister' 
must  be  laid  on  with  care  and  pains,  Cor- 
nelius lays  the  greatest  stress  on  the  neces- 
sity of  using  lime  that  has  been  long  kept, 
since  it  comes  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  colours,  and  is  itself  a  colour.*  He 
prepared  the  lime  for  the  Ludwigs  Kirche 
eight  years  before  he  used  it.  If  a  rough 
coat  is  applied  to  a  wall,  he  says,  it  is  not 
enough  to  let  it  harden  perfectly  ;  if  the 
lime  used  was  fresh,  two  or  three  years 
should  elapse  before  any  further  operations 
are  undertaken.  Other  German  and  Italian 
painters,  we  are  told,  do  not  keep  the  lime 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  months.  In  Mu- 
nich a  pit  is  filled  with  clean  burnt  lime- 
stones ;  on  being  slaked  they  are  stirred 
continually  till  reduced  to  an  impalpable 
consistence.  The  surface  having  settled  to 
a  level,  clean  river  sand  is  spread  over  it  to 
the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  so  as  to  ex- 
clude the  air,  and  lastly  the  whole  is  covered 
with  earth,  A  report  of  Faraday's  on  some 
lime  that  had  been  kept  two  years  approves 
the  practice  of  keeping  it  that  time.  He 
says  the  lime  is  very  soft  and  smooth,  and 
has  gradually  acquired  a  very  fine  texture, 
which  eminently  fits  it  for  painting.  Clean, 
sharp  sand  must  be  taken  for  mixing  with 
the  lime,  and  must  not  be  too  dark  ;  the 
presence  of  any  earthy  particles  in  the  plas- 
ter would  entirely  ruin  the  fresco.  Hess 
says  that  the  sand  should  be  carefully  washed 


*  '  Lime  is  the  white  pigment.'     {First  Report 
Appendix.) 


to  cleanse  it  from  clayey  or  saline  particles, 
and  then  dried  in  the  open  air.  Mr,  Cope 
made  an  experiment  with  some  dark-grey 
river-sand  from  the  bed  of  the  Lune  in  York- 
shire, but  both  Dr,  Hofmann  and  Sir  Rod- 
erick Murchison  pronounced  against  it.  Dr. 
Hofmann  reported  that  the  dark  colour 
which  Mr.  Cope  found  encouraging  in  its 
results  was  attributable  to  the  presence  of 
iron  pyrites,  and  this  was  likely  to  crumble 
much  sooner  than  an  intonaco  *  in  which 
sand  free  from  iron  pyrites  was  employed. 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison's  words  are : — 

'  Few  or  no  river  sands  can  answer  as  good 
material  for  the  intonaco  of  fresco.  Such  de- 
posits contain  impurities  and  oxidisable  sub- 
stances which  would  be  sure  to  affect  the  in- 
tonaco. The  analysis  of  the  old  Paduan  frescoes 
shows  that  there  was  scarcely  a  trace  of  iron  in 
the  Italian  mixture,  which  was,  I  dare  say, 
made  up  of  the  purest  silicious  sand  which 
could  be  procured  with  one  of  the  crystalline 
limestones  or  pure  marbles  of  the  country, 
nearly  all  of  which  contain  some  magnesia.  The 
sculptors  may  aid  the  painters,  and  the  "  rejec- 
tamenta" of  the  former  may  prove  the  best  pos- 
sible material  for  mixing  with  the  pure  white 
sand,  for  it  is  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid. 
Besides  by  this  process  one  half  of  the  material 
would  be  Italian,  and  possibly,  if  not  probably, 
the  very  lime  used  by  Giotto.' 

The  analysis  of  the  Paduan  frescoes  to 
which  Sir  Roderick  alludes  was  made  by 
Dr.  Hofmann  on  a  small  specimen  of  the 
intonaco  fallen  from  one  of  Giotto's  paint- 
ings. The  characteristic  constituents  of  the 
intonaco  were  declared  to  be  silica,  lime,  and 
magnesia.  From  the  considerable  quantity 
of  the  latter  it  was  evident  to  Dr.  Hofmann 
that  a  magnesian  limestone  mixed  with  sand 
in  the  proportion  of  39-4  to  32-5,  had  been 
used  in  preparing  the  intonaco.  The  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  was  unusually  large ;  there 
was  very  little  of  it  in  the  lime  examined 
by  Faraday.  Vasari  recommended  that  the 
lime  should  be  made  from  the  Travertine 
stone,  with  blocks  of  which  the  Colosseum, 
St.  Peter's,  and  many  other  ancient  and 
modern  buildings  at  Rome  have  been  reared. 
The  lime  used  at  Munich  is  remarkable  for  its 
whiteness,  and  is  made  from  pebbles  washed 
by  the  torrents  of  the  Isar  from  the  marble 
mountains  of  the  Tyrol.  The  Durdham 
Down  limestone  is  equal  or  superior  to 
the  Travertine. 

These  are  the  preliminary  steps.  The 
work  itself  comes  next.  The  surface  of  the 
wall  is  wetted  again  and  again  till  it  ceases 
to  absorb.  You  cannot  wet  it  too  much, 
says  Cennino  Cennini  ;  but  others  say  that 
Michael  Angelo  did  wet  one  of  his  walls 


*  Intonaco  signifies  the  last  coat  of  lime  laid  on 
walls  previous  to  painting  on  them  in  fresco. 
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too  much.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  through- 
out the  process  of  fresco  no  water  must  be 
used,  except  rain  water,  or  boiled  or  distilled 
•water.  This  rule  reminds  us  of  the  cook 
who  excluded  water  from  his  operations,  and 
substituted  a  lump  of  ice,  which  was  to  be 
melted  whenever  water  vfas  needed.  A 
thin  coat  of  plaster  is  next  spread  over  that 
portion  of  the  wall  which  is  to  be  painted  ; 
the  surface  of  this  coat  should  be  moderately 
rough.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  set  (in  ten 
minutes  or  so,  according  to  the  season),  a 
second  thin  coat  is  laid  on,  one  somewhat 
fatter,  that  is,  with  more  lime  and  less  sand. 
The  outline  is  now  traced  with  a  sharp  point 
on  the  plaster,  and  the  painter  begins  to  work 
when  the  surface  is  in  such  a  state  that  it  will 
barely  receive  the  impression  of  the  finger. 
If  it  is  so  wet  as  to  be  stirred  up  by  the 
brush,  the  brush  will  get  full  of  sand.  If  it 
begins  to  dry,  and  will  not  take  the  colour 
well,  the  painter  must  take  a  mouthful  of 
water  and  sprinkle  it  over  the  surface.  The 
tints  first  applied  sink  in  and  look  faint,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  go  over  them  repeatedly 
before  the  full  effect  appears.  But  after  some 
time,  especially  if  the  surface  is  not  occasion- 
ly  moistened,  the  superadded  colour  will  not 
mix  with  what  is  underneath.  It  is  usual  to 
try  the  tints  on  a  brick  or  tile  that  absorbs 
moisture,  in  order  to  know  the  change  to 
which  they  will  be  exposed  in  passing  from 
wet  to  dry.  The  greatest  care  is  needed  in 
preparing  them  on  the  palette,  as  otherwise 
when  the  fresco  is  dry  it  will  appear  quite 
streaky,  though  nothing  of  the  kind  is  per- 
ceptible while  it  is  moist.  Mr,  Taylor  and 
an  American  artist  painted  two  heads  with- 
out properly  mixing  their  tints,  and  the  re- 
sult was,  in  the  words  of  the  American,  that 
the  heads  looked  '  for  all  the  world  like  the 
tulip-streaked  countenances  of  rum-drinking 
Carolina  slave-breeders.' 

Simple  earths  are  the  colours  chiefly  used, 
and  even  among  those  mentioned  by  Hess 
are  many  that  oppose  great  difficulties  to 
the  fresco-painter,*     Mr.  Dyce  states  that 


*  The  colours  enumerated  by  Hess  for  fresco- 
painting  are  ; — '  White  ;  lime  which  has  either  been 
kept  long,  or  is  rendered  less  caustic  by  refteated 
manipulations  and  drying.  Yellow;  all  kinds  of 
ochres,  terra  di  Siena.  Red ;  all  kinds  of  burnt 
ochres,  burnt  terra  di  Siena  (the  brightest  particles 
selected  at  different  stages  of  the  process  of  burning 
furnish,  according  to  Director  Cornelius,  very  bril- 
liant reds),  oxides  of  iron,  and  lake-coloured  burnt 
vitriol.  Brown  ;  umber  raw  and  burnt,  and  burnt 
terra-vert.  Black ;  burnt  Cologne  earth,  which,  when 
thus  freed  from  its  vegetable  ingredients,  affords  a 
pure  black.  Purple  ;  burnt  vitriol,  cobalt  blue,  and 
lake-coloured  burnt  vitriol.  Green ;  Verona  green 
(terra-vert),  cobalt  green,  and  chrome  green.  Blue ; 
ultramarine,  cobalt,  and  the  imitation  of  ultramarine  ; 
the  last  is  most  safely  used  for  flat  tints,  but  does  not 


the  use  of  ultra-marine  in  a  nearly  pure 
state  has  hitherto  been  the  crux  of  fresco- 
painters,  and  Cennini  says,  in  opposition  to 
Hess,  that  cinnabar  cannot  be  used  in  fresco. 
An  old  MS.  in  the  Marciana  Library  at 
Venice  tells  you  to  distemper  blue  with  the 
milk  of  goats  or  any  other  animal,  if  you 
do  not  wish  it  to  turn  black.  A  Paduan 
MS.  recommends  the  same  for  all  colours, 
'  especially  the  smalti  and  smaltini.'  The 
author  of  the  '  Jesuit's  Perspective  '  gives 
a  recipe  for  making  vermilion  durable  in 
fresco  by  washing  powdered  vermilion  sev- 
eral times  with  clear  lime-water.  It  has 
been  found  that  in  pure  ultramarine,  ver- 
milion, sulphuret  of  cadmium,  black  both 
of  Cologne  earth  and  burnt  peachstones,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  in  burnt  vitriol,  two  or 
three  layers  must  be  put  on  to  cover  the  in- 
tonaco,  yet  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  first 
layer  adheres  perfectly,  the  second  partially 
and  in  streaks,  and  the  third  not  at  all.  Mr. 
Dyce  made  use  of  a  solution  of  starch  or 
the  caseous  element  of  milk,  and  found  the 
results  most  satisfactory.  A  Scotch  gentle- 
man who  tried  caseine  thought  that  it  might 
obviate  the  necessity  of  preparing  the  into- 
uaco  day  by  day,  and  that  if  some  expedient 
were  adopted  for  keeping  it  damp,  large  pic- 
tures might  be  executed  with  very  few  join- 
ings in  the  plaster.  The  solution  of  starch 
must  be  so  weak  that  when  cold  it  shall 
scarcely  assume  the  form  of  a  jelly.  It 
must  be  used  the  day  it  is  prepared,  and 
the  pigments  must  contain  a  small  portion 
of  lime: — 

'  In  preparing  a  tint  of  ultramarine  (says  Mr. 
Dyce)  I  make  it  up  with  the  least  possible 
quantity  of  water,  it  is  then  diluted  with  the 
solution  of  starch  to  the  proper  consistency, 
and  a  small  portion  of  lime  added  to  it.  The 
addition  of  the  lime  curdles  or  imperfectly 
solidifies  the  mixture,  to  remove  which  it  must 
be  triturated  in  a  mortar,  worked  with  the 
palette  knife  on  a  slab,  or  (what  is  generally 
sufficient)  stirred  with  a  stiff  brush  till  it  at- 
tains the  consistency  of  cream.' 

The  brushes  prescribed  are  hog's  hair, 
with  small  pencils  of  otter  hair  in  quills. 
No  other  hair  resists  the  action  of  lime. 
They  are  to  be  rather  longer  in  the  hair  than 
those  used  for  oil-painting.  At  the  end  of 
each  day's  work,  all  the  plaster  that  extends 
beyond  the  finished  part  must  be  removed. 
In  cutting  it  away,  care  must  be  taken  never 

always  mix  well  with  other  colours.  These  colours 
have  been  well  tested,  and  for  the  most  part  admit 
of  being  mixed  in  any  way.  Other  more  brilliant 
colours,  such  as  chrome,  yellow,  vermilion,  &c.,  have 
been  tried  in  various  ways,  but  have  not  yet  in  every 
case  been  found  to  stand.  Colours  prepared  from 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  cannot  be  used  at 
all,  as  the  lime  destroys  them.' 
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to  make  a  division  in  the  middle  of  a  mass 
of  flesh  or  of  an  .unbroken  light,  but  always 
where  drapery  or  some  object  forms  a  bound- 
ary. If  this  be  not  attended  to,  when  the 
work  is  continued  next  day,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  match  the  tints  so  that  the  junc- 
tion may  be  imperceptible.  The  angles 
round  the  edge  of  the  finished  portion  must 
be  carefully  wetted  on  recommencing,  and 
this  must  be  done  delicately  with  a  brush  to 
secure  the  sufficient  moistening  of  every 
corner,  and  at  the  same  to  avoid  wetting  or 
soiling  the  surface  of  the  part  already  fin- 
ished. For  the  same  reason  it  is  well  to 
begin  with  the  upper  part,  for  if  the  lower 
part  was  finished  first,  the  water  from  above 
would  be  constantly  running  over  the  fresli 
painting.  When  any  defect  cannot  other- 
wise be  repaired,  the  part  which  contains  it 
must  be  carefully  cut  out,  and  the  process 
renewed  for  that  portion.  These  junctions 
are  valuable  as  enabling  us  to  trace  the 
speed  and  method  of  the  workmanship  of 
the  old  masters.  In  a  report  by  Mr,  C,  H. 
Wilson,  we  have  some  dotted  outlines  show- 
ing the  exact  points  where  the  painters  left 
off  for  the  day.  In  painting  heads  flying 
tresses  were  painted  oae  day,  and  the  head 
itself  put  in  the  next.  By  dint  of  fresco- 
painting  Correggio  gained  such  facility  that 
he  finished  the  figure  of  St.  Jerome  in  two 
days.  The  first  day  he  painted  the  head 
and  half  the  body,  passing  from  the  top  of 
the  shoulder  to  the  wrist  with  one  stroke  of 
the  brush.  The  next  day  he  began  at  the 
hips,  and  finished  at  the  toes  with  one  stroke 
of  the  brush,  Raphael's  '  Incenciio  del 
Borgo '  was  painted  in  about  forty  days  ; 
the  group  of  the  young  man  carrying  his 
father  in  three  days.  His  group  of  the 
'  Graces,'  in  the  Farnesina  Palace,  occupied 
him  five  days,  and  the  '  Galatea '  eleven  or 
twelve  days.  It  is  interesting  to  contrast 
with  these  fiicts  what  Mr,  Dyce  said  of  the 
rate  of  Professor  Schnorr's  workmanship  : — 
'  When  I  was  at  Munich,  he  had,  I  think,  six 
pictures  on  hand,  generally  about  twenty 
feet  long,  and  those  were  all  to  be  executed 
during  the  three  or  four  months  when  it  is 
possible  to  paint  in  fresco.'  Mr,  Taylor 
censures  the  Venetian  practice  of  plastering 
as  clumsy  in  the  extreme.  The  frescoes  of 
both  Titian  and  Pordenone  show  the  rudest 
workmanship,  the  surface  being  very  uneven, 
and  the  joinings  which  mark  the  work  of 
difierent  days  very  careless.  The  Floi-en- 
tine  practice  is  better. 

In  the  finished  fresco  the  depth  of  shad- 
ows is  often  increased,  parts  are  rounded, 
subdued,  and  softened,  by  hatching  in  lines 
of  the  colour  required  with  a  bruih  not  too 
wet,  and  with  vinegar  and  white  of  egg  for 


the  medium.  These  retouches  are  useless 
in  the  open  air,  as  the  rain  washes  them 
away.  Those  in  Schnorr's  frescoes  in  the 
Villa  Massimo  have  all  become  visible,  and 
appear  as  dark  spots.  It  is  a  moot  point 
how  far  retouching  in  secco  is  allowable. 
Vasari  calls  it  '  cosa  vilissima.'  But  Cen- 
nini  says, '  Remember  everything  you  paint 
in  fresco  must  be  finished  and  retouched  in 
secco  with  tempera ;'  and  there  are  very- 
few  frescoes  by  the  best  masters,  those  of 
Vasari  himself  not  excepted,  which  have  not 
been  retouched  in  secco.  Fresco-secco  was 
introduced  at  Munich  by  Klenze,  and  Over- 
beck  painted  in  it  at  Assisi.  But  Mr.  Wil- 
son, while  admitting  that  work  done  in  this 
way  will  bear  to  be  washed  as  well  as  real 
fresco,  and  is  as  durable,  declares  that  it  is 
an  inferior  art  in  every  important  respect. 
All  these  provisions,  however,  have  not 
guarded  against  one  fiital  blemish  which 
naturally  occurs  to  us  while  reading  the  enu- 
meration of  colours,  among  the  reds  and 
yellows,  AVhen  Douglas  Jerrold  was  tojd 
that  a  young  painter  was  mediocre,  he  said 
that  was  the  worst  ochre  a  man  could  paint 
with.  We  regret  to  say  that  this  worst 
ochre  has  been  largely  employed  in  all  mod- 
ern frescoes.  Our  opinion  of  those  in  Ger- 
many has  been  recorded  already,  and  it 
would  be  an  invidious  task  to  particularise 
all  others  for  the  sake  of  censuring  them. 
Even  a  painter  like  Mr.  Watts  has  failed  in 
his  '  School  of  Legislation,'  though  perhaps 
his  failure  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  im- 
patience of  the  Benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
who,  it  is  said,  threatened  to  whitewash  the 
wall  over  if  the  painting  was  not  instantly 
completed.  Other  frescoes,  which  are  not 
so  conspicuous  in  the  wrong  way,  are  not 
conspicuous  in  the  right  way.  None  of  those 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  can  be  pro- 
nounced a  success — not  even  those  of  Mr. 
Dyce,  which  are  tlie  most  important,*  The 
best  wall-paintings  in  Paris  are,  we  believe, 
in  oil,  such  as  Delaroche's  '  Hemicycle,'  and 
many  of  Hippolyte  Flandrin's  works.  We 
have  judged  modern  German  frescoes  chiefly 
by  the  school  of  Cornelius,  wdiich  is  gener- 
ally accepted  as  the  most  prominent,  and 
which  its  admirers  say  is  best  represented 
in  Munich, f  The  frescoes  of  Bendemann  in 
the  palace  at  Dresden,  which  more  impar- 
tial judges  consider  superior  to  the  works  of 


*  There  is  a  full  and  exact  account  of  Mr.  Dyce's 
Arthurian  cycle  of  frescoes  in  the  '  Atl.enajum'  for 
August  12tli  and  19th,  18G5,  to  which  we  refer  our 
readers,  if  they  wish  to  have  this  opinion  substan- 
tiated. 

f  '  In  the  matter  of  frescoes,'  says  Count  Raczyn- 
ski,  '  Munich  has  no  rival.'  And  again  :  '  The  school 
of  Muiich  is  only  another  name  for  the  school  of 
Cornelius,' 
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the  older  school,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
see.  Those  in  the  National  Museum  at 
Munich,  by  pupils  of  Piloty,  are  not  yet 
shown  to  the  public.  But  there  are  works 
of  considerable  promise  in  the  railway  sta- 
tion at  Munich,  and  outside  the  old  house  of 
the  Fuggers  at  Augsburg,  by  men  of  the 
younger  schools,  which  ought  not  to  be 
omitted. 

Those  in  the  Munich  railway  station  are 
by  a  pupil  of  Kaulbacli's,  the  one  to  whom 
many  of  Kaulbach's  Berlin  paintings  have 
been  entrusted.  But  though  Kaulbach  him- 
self was  the  chief  pupil  of  Cornelius,  and 
owed  his  employment  on  public  works  to  a 
summons  from  Cornelius,  he  has  so  com- 
pletely divorced  himself  from  all  affinity 
w^ith  his  master  that  we  need  not  apologise 
for  treating  his  school  separately.  There  is 
another  reason  for  doing  so.  Kaulbach's 
chief  public  works  have  inaugurated  a  new 
process.  He  has  turned  from  pure  fresco, 
where  he  did  nothing  remarkable,,  to  water- 
glass,  in  which  his  most  successful  works 
are  executed.  Much  as  may  be  said  against 
Kaulbach's  last  pictures,  it  is  certain  that 
they  are  astonishing  efforts  of  a  great  mind, 
while  his  earlier  frescoes  are  passed  over 
in  silence,  senza  infamia  e  senza  lodo.  It 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  better  for  his 
fame  and  for  German  pa'nting  in  general  if 
Kaulbach  had  confined  himself  to  the  style 
in  which  he  could  be  perfect,  instead,  of  aim- 
ing at  daring  imperfections  and  silencing 
criticism  by  making  it  hold  its  breath.  We 
cannot  sufficiently  wonder  at  Cornelius,  who 
had  his  attention  turned  to  Kaulbach's  Ho- 
gartliian  works,  and  brought  him  to  Munich 
to  paint  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  But  we 
find  some  justification  in  the  fact  that  a  great 
painter  in  England  would  have  employed 
Leech  in  high  art,  and  sacrificed  the  best  pic- 
torial comedy  for  doubtful  attempts  at  ideal 
grandeur. 

The  large  works  which  Kaulbach  has 
painted  in  the  New  Museum  at  Berlin  are 
the  'Dispersion  of  the  Nations,'  'Homer 
and  the  Greeks,'  the  '  Pall  of  Jerusalem,' 
the  '  Crusaders  in  sight  of  Jerusalem,'  the 
'Battle  of  the  Huns,'  and  the  'Period  of 
the  Reformation.'*  Between  these  pictures 
are   single  figures,  Isis   and  Moses,  Venus 


*  The  '  Dispersion  of  the  Nations'  and  the  Tall  of 
Jerusalem  '  are,  we  believe,  the  only  works  painted 
by  Kaulbach  himself;  the  others  are  done  by  his 
pupils.  In  like  manner  the  only  fresco  painted  by 
Cornelius  himself  is  the  '  Last  Judgment,'  in  the 
Ludvvigs  Kirche  at  Munich  ;  and  a  German  descrip- 
tion of  Munich  while  the  works  were  going  on,  speaks 
of  '  the  master  Cornelius  with  his  blouse  on,  and  his 
palette  in  his  hand  ;  a  small  man  sitting  before  an 
enormous  wall  and  painting  upon  it ;  a  mason  with 
apron  and  trowel  behind.' 


and  Solon,  History  and  Tradition  ;  and  a 
frieze  runs  round  the  whole,  showing  the 
development  of  civilisation  under  the  form 
of  child's   play.      The  infant   Prometheus 
steals  fire   from  heaven,  the  first  children 
break  the  shell,  Romulus  and  Remus  build 
their  little  Rome,  and  Nimrod  hunts.     In 
Greece  we  see  the  Zeuxis  child  with  a  dog 
licking  the  coloursoff  his  palette,  the  Orphe- 
us child  crowned  with  thistles   by    a  don- 
key, the  Plato  child  and  Aristotle  child  dis- 
puting.     The   symbolism  of  the  frieze  is 
playful  rather  than  earnest,  and  we  are  more 
tolerant  towards  it  than  towards  that  of  the 
larger  pictures.     In  these   the  painter  has 
let    his  imagination  run  riot,  and  the  incon- 
gruities in  which  he  indulges  take  away  all 
serious   meaning.     '  The   Crusaders  before 
Jerusalem'  might  be  a  scene  from  one  of 
Meyerbeer's  opera?.      There  is  no  thought 
of  unity    or  simplicity ;    every  person    is 
looking   to    effect.     Even  the  figures  sur- 
rounding the  Saviour  in  the  clouds  are  glan- 
cing and  beckoning  instead  of  wearing  the 
majestic  calm  assigned  them  by  all  other 
painters.     'In  Homer  and  the  Greeks'  we 
have  all  periods  of  Greek  history  and  tradi- 
tion confused  together.     Homev  in  vigorous 
manhood  lands  from  a  bark  which  is  steered 
by  the  Curaoean  sibyl,  and  meets   on  the 
shore  the  old  Hesiod,  iEschylus,  Sophocles 
and  Euripides,   Aristophanes   and   Pindar, 
Pericles  and  Alcibiades,  Solon  and  Phidias. 
Above,  the  gods  themselves  come  floating 
in  the  clouds  ;  Thetis  rises  from  the  sen,  and 
Leda  shrinks  from  the  swan ;  Apollo  leads 
the  Muses,  and  the  warriors  dance  round 
the  fkiming  altar.      Ths  '  Period  of  the  Re- 
formation '  of  course  limited  the  painter  in 
his  range  over  time,  but  he  has  ransacked 
all  countries.     Columbus  and  Bacon,  Para- 
celsus and  Harvey,  Petrarch  and  Shakspeare, 
Cervantes  and  Hans  Sachs,  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Huss  and  Savon- 
arola, Gutenberg  and  Galileo,  all  meet  in 
a  Gothic  hall,  and  measure  the  globe,  dig 
manuscripts  out  of  an  old  sarcophagus,  scan 
verses  on  their  fingers,  or  clutch  their  swords, 
while  Calvin  administers  the  sacrament,  and 
a   choir  in  the  organ-loft  sings  out  of  the 
hymn-book. 

It  may  be  a  question  how  flxr  these  pic- 
tures are  worthy  of  being  preserved  by  the 
vvater-glass  process.  What  will  future  ages 
think  of  the  views  of  history  depicted  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  1  Un- 
luckily, too,  the  power  of  drawing  shown  in 
Kaulbach's  cartoons  forsakes  him  when  he 
begins  to  paint.  But  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  durability  of  the  water-glass  after 
the  experiment  tried  on  one  of  these  pic- 
trues.     It  was  suspended  for  twelve  months 
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in  the  open  air  under  the  principal  chimney ' 
of  the  New  Museum,  exposed  to  sunshine, 
mist,  snow  and  rain,  and  yet  it  retained  its 
full  brilliancy  of  colour.  Pictures  in  water- 
glass  have  all  the  brilliancy  and  vigour  of 
oil-paintings,  without  the  dazzling  surface 
which  is  the  great  objection  to  oil,  and  which 
fresco  was  supposed  to  obviate.  The  exam- 
ple set  by  Berlin  was  therefore  eagerly 
watched  by  those  who  recognised  the  failure 
of  fresco,  and  the  technical  success  of  Kaul- 
bach's  paintings  led  to  a  speedy  examination 
of  his  method. 

In  the  eleventh  report  of  the  Commission- 
ers it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Maclise  was  to 
paint  one  of  the  subjects  in  the  Royal  Gal- 
lery in  fresco.  But  by  the  next  year  Mr. 
Maclise  had  found  that  his  picture,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  was  to  be  the  meeting  of  Wel- 
lington and  Blucher  after  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo,  depended  on  the  verisimilitude 
of  so  many  minute  details,  buckles,  buttons 
and  tassels,  that  innumerable  cuttings  and 
joinings  of  the  plaster  would  be  required, 
as  a  very  small  portion  of  these  details 
could  be  painted  on  the  fresh-laid  plaster 
every  day.'  This  made  the  process  of 
fresco  unsuitable  for  the  work  he  was  to 
execute,  and  he  was  disheartened  at  the  diffi- 
culties of  fresco  which  'confined  the  artist 
within  the  limits  of  the  applicability  of  very 
scant  materials,  and  made  him  doubtful  of 
their  effect  while  working  with  them.'  He 
felt  his  aspiration  subdued  by  the  conviction 
that  his  art  was  the  slave  of  his  means,  since 
whatever  was  the  style  of  subject  to  be 
treated  in  fresco,  and  however  simple  in  its 
design  it  might  appear,  the  obstacles  to  be 
overcome  were  still  in  such  obstructive 
force  as  to  be  positively  repellent  to  the 
artist.  While  these  thoughts  were  weigh- 
ing on  him,  Mr.  Maclise  took  up  Fuchs's 
pamphlet  on  stereochrome,  which  had  been 
translated  and  issued  for  private  circulation 
by  direction  of  the  Prince  Consort.  A 
former  report  had  also  contained  the  sub- 
stance of  a  lecture  on  silica  and  its  applica- 
tion to  painting  by  the  Rev.  J.  Barlow,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain,  and  in  this  Dr.  Fuchs's  method  had 
been  detailed.  But,  being  no  chemist,  Mr. 
Maclise  acknowledges  that  the  pamphlet 
conveyed  little  meaning  to  him.  '  A  flint 
ill  fluid  form  was  to  me  a  mystery,'  he  says, 
forgetting  the  passage  in  the  Psalms  which 
exactly  applies,  '  Who  turneth  the  hard  rock 
into  a  standing  water,  and  the  Jlint  stone 
into  a  springing  ioellJ*  It  was  evident  from 
the  first  that  concentrated  water-glass  could 
not  be  usL'd  as  a  vehicle  for  painting  in  the 
manner  of  varnish  or  oil,  as  it  stiffened  the 
brush  and  petrified  the  contents  of  the  palette 


before  the  most  rapid  execution  could  ac- 
complish the  painting.  The  only  thing  to 
be  done  was  to  take  a  trip  to  Berlin,  and 
examine  the  process  on  its  own  ground. 

To  this  journey  we  owe  Mr.  Maclise's 
report  on  the  stereochromic  process,  and 
the  adoption  of  that  process  by  himself  and 
subsequently  by  Mr.  Herbert.  The  process 
is  far  simpler  than  that  of  fresco,  and  can  be 
described  in  a  much  smaller  space.  Silica, 
when  combined  with  an  alkaline  base,  forms 
a  soluble  glass,  the  degree  of  solubility  de- 
pending on  the  proportion  which  the  sili- 
cious  acid  bears  to  the  alkaline  base.  A 
silicated  alkali  soluble  in  boiling  water  may 
be  produced  by  mixing  fifteen  parts  of  fine 
sand  with  eight  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or 
with  ten  parts  of  carbonate  of  potass 
and  one  part  of  charcoal  fused  in  a  furnace. 
Brought  in  contact  with  a  lime  salt,  or  under 
the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmos- 
phere, this  water-glass  forms  an  insoluble 
cement,  and  it  is  on  this  principle  that  Fuchs 
based  his  invention  of  stereochromic  paint- 
ing. A  ground  of  Portland  cement  and 
sand  is  generally  taken  for  the  wall  on  which 
the  picture  is  to  be  painted.  Dr.  Petten- 
kofer,  whose  method  of  regnerating  pictures 
has  lately  made  his  name  illustrious,  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  preparation  of 
a  wall  for  stereochrome  : — 

'  Spread  on  a  wall  of  brick  or  on  a  plate  of 
burnt  clay,  a  mortar  composed  of  three  parts 
of  coarse  sand  and  one  part  of  Portland  cement 
with  the  necessary  quantity  of  water.  This 
surface  (not  above  half  an  inch  thick)  when 
still  fresh,  is  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  fine 
mortar,  which  is  called  the  sweating-mortar, 
and  consists  of  three  parts  of  fine  sand — sand 
composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  best — and  one 
part  of  Portland  cement  (or  if  you  wish  the 
ground  to  be  more  absorbent,  Roman  cement) 
and  one  of  water.  The  sand  and  cement  for 
the  sweating-mortar  must  be  rubbed  through 
the  same  sieve.  The  fineness  of  the  sieve  must 
be  regulated  according  to  the  requisite  quality 
of  the  surface  of  the  wall  on  which  you  wish 
to  paint.  The  sweating-mortar  need  not  be 
thicker  than  between  one  and  two  twelfths  of 
an  inch.  As  soon  as  the  upper  layer  has  suffi- 
ciently sucked  it  should  be  made  even  with  the 
proper  instrument,  and  when  this  is  done 
throw  on  with  the  trowel  some  of  the  same 
sand  which  has  been  used  for  the  sweating- 
mortar,  as  much  as  will  stick  to  the  wet  wall. 
The  sand  must  be  as  dry  as  possible  so  that  it 
may  easily  suck  up  the  moisture  from  the  wall. 
After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  take  off  the  sand 
with  a  sharp-edged  iron  ruler,  and  shave  off  at 
the  same  time  as  much  of  the  sweating-mortar 
as  to  leave  the  surface  rough  to  the  finger,  so 
that  a  drop  of  water  cannot  rest  upon  it  but  is 
quickly  absorbed.  After  that  throw  dry  sand 
again  on  the  wall,  as  much  as  wifi  stick,  and 
let  it  dry  out.     When  the  wall  is  well  dried  and 
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the  cement  hardened,  sweep  away  the  remain- 
ing sand  with  a  not  too  stiff  hair  broom;  then 
wet  the  prepared  surface  with  a  saturated  so- 
lution of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  water,  either 
by  wiping  it  over  with  a  large  brush  or  sprink- 
Hng  it  for  larger  surfaces.  The  wall  is  now 
prepared  for  painting.' 

Mr.  Maclise  found  that  the  German  paint- 
ers insisted  on  an  excessively  rough  surface 
which  he  thought  produced  an  unsightly 
effect  of  colour.  Kaulbach  said  the  wall 
ought  to  feel  to  the  touch  like  a  coarse  rasp 
in  order  to  ensure  the  absorption  of  the 
water-glass.  But  the  artists  best  conversant 
with  stereochromy  declared  that  this  was 
unnecessary.  The  Munich  director  Zim- 
mermann,  Professors  Pettenkofer  and  Buch- 
ner,  said  it  was  not  necessary  for  any  stere- 
ochromic  reason.  Dielitz  of  the  Berlin  Mu- 
seum, said,  '  the  degree  of  smoothness  in 
the  cement  depends  entirely  on  the  taste  of 
the  painter.  If  you  prefer  a  smooth  ground 
for  your  work  you  have  only  to  use  a  finer 
sand.  If  you  like  a  rough  ground,  use  a 
coarser  sand.'  In  like  manner  Fuchs  pre- 
scribes that  the  wall  should  be  moistened 
with  water-glass  before  painting ;  but  the 
Berlin  artists  '  stated,  in  plain  disagreement 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  discoverer  of 
the  new  process,  that  it  was  on  no  account 
necessary  to  saturate  the  plaster  strata  with 
that  fluid  in  order  to  fix  the  painting  ;  and 
that  this  object  was  sufficiently  attainable 
by  using  the  water-glass  with  judgment  over 
the  completed  picture.'  In  another  place 
Mr.  Maclise  says  :  '  The  necessity  for  sat- 
urating the  wall  with  water-glass,  I  was 
assured,  was  never  felt.  The  plaster-strata 
(consisting  of  pure  quartz  sand  and  lime  in 
union),  such  as  are  chosen  for  forming  the 
groundwork  for  an  ordinary  fresco,  are 
considered  to  be  sound  enough  in  themselves 
for  the  stereochromate  painting.  On  this 
kind  of  ground  I  saw  the  artists  at  Berlin  at 
work;  they  painted  with  colours  mixed  in 
disiilled  water  as  a  vehicle.'  The  pigments 
proper  for  stereochromic  painting,  he  adds, 
are  of  the  same  number  and  kind  as  those 
found  admissible  for  fresco.  But  they  must 
consist,  says  Herr  Schasler,  in  his  pamphlet 
on  Kaulbach's  paintings,  of  such  substances 
as  have  no  chemical  affinity  with  silicious 
acid. 

When  the  painting  is  finished,  the  water- 
glass  is  applied  by  means  of  a  sprinkler. 
Much  caution  is  required  lest  the  force  of 
the  jet  wash  away  any  of  the  colours.  Mr. 
Herbert  recommends  the  newly-invented 
scent-blower  instead  of  the  rather  cumbrous 
syringe  with  which  paintings  have  been 
fixed  hitherto.  Mr.  Maclise  greatly  ad- 
mired the  effect  produced  by  the  sprinkler 


in  shedding  a  spray  of  coloured  water  over 
any  portion  of  the  wall  where  it  might  bo 
considered  necessary.  Water-glass  if  sprin- 
kled profusely  and  frequently  on  a  picture 
will  raalie  it  shine  and  give  depth  and  lustre 
to  the  colours.  '  So  general  is  the  taste  for 
the  glossy  surface,'  Mr.  Maclise  remarks, 
'that  such  quality  alone  will  ensure  admir- 
ation, and  gain  for  a  picture  the  praise  of 
fine  colour,  while  the  contemplation  of  works 
embrowned  by  repeated  varnishings  has  in 
a  certain  degree  vitiated  public  taste.  I 
notice  that  one  of  my  early  experiments  in 
stereochromy,  which  shines  under  too  lavish 
a  layer  of  water-glass,  is  always  selected  for 
praise  in  preference  to  another  painted  in 
the  same  hues  but  of  flatter  surface.' 

Mr.  Maclise  has  produced  in  seven  years 
the  two  greatest  monumental  pictures  of 
which  this  country  can  boast,  but  he  is  un- 
fortunate in  the  arrangement  and  lighting  of 
the  Royal  Gallery,  in  which  they  are  paint- 
ed ;  and  we  have  reason  to  know  that  this 
defect  was  foreseen  by  the  Prince  Consort, 
who  suggested  an  ingenious  mode  of  reme- 
dying it.  The  windows  are  placed  exactly 
over  the  pictures.  As  the  spectator  looks 
up,  the  glare  of  the  sun  through  coloured 
glass  strikes  directly  upon  him.  From  the 
length  and  narrowness  of  the  gallery,  he 
cannot  withdraw  sufficiently  to  command 
the  whole  picture;  the  foreground  is  almost 
certain  to  monopolise  his  attention  unduly, 
and  the  centre  is  thrown  into  the  background. 
At  the  moment  of  our  writing  the  '  Death 
of  Nelson '  is  not  shown  to  the  public,  as 
the  scaffolding  in  front  of  it  has  not  been 
removed.  Two  doors  have  been  made  in 
the  back  of  this  scaffolding,  and  a  strip  of 
green  baize  has  been  hung  over  the  open- 
ing. If  the  spectator  puts  his  head  out-ide 
these  doors,  the  light  strikes  on  him  as 
painfully  as  on  all  who  look  up  from  the 
floor,  though  being  on  a  level  with  the  pic- 
ture he  can  see  it  to  better  advantage.  But 
if  he  draws  back  his  head  and  places  the 
green  baize  between  himself  and  the  win- 
dows, the  effect  is  marvellous.  The  picture 
takes  an  entirely  different  tone.  All  the 
glare  which  offended  his  eyes,  and  which 
came  from  the  windows,  not  from  the  paint- 
ing, disappears.  Some  renovating  process 
seems  to  have  passed  over  the  picture  in 
tliat  moment  of  time.  It  is  most  unjust  to 
the  painter,  most  unfair  to  the  public,  that 
these  works  should  be  seen  under  such  dis- 
advantages. We  trust  that  all  possible 
meuns — such  as  the  removal  of  the  stained 
glass  from  the  windows,  and  some  other  ex- 
pedients— will  immediately  be  adopted  to 
give  these  noble  works  as  much  light  and 
space  as  the  building  admitS'of. 
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In  these  two  companion  paintings  which 
treat  the  two  most  flimous  victories  of  Eng- 
land, tiie  artist  has  wisely  chosen  the  one 
moment  of  highest  interest  in  each  of  them. 
There  is  some  such  supreme  moment  in 
every  battle,  and  no  battle-painting  is  com- 
plete without  a  reference  to  it.  The  idea 
that  a  painter  is  bound  to  give  a  general 
view  of  the  combat  is  too  idle  to  be  dis- 
cussed. It  would  either  lead  him  to  the 
minute  accuracy  of  a  chart,  or  plunge  him 
in  the  insignificant  details  alike  common  to 
all  battles.  Wellington's  meeting  with 
Blticher  did  not  take  place  till  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  had  been  decided,  and 
Nelson's  death  did  not  take  place  on  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  'Victory.'  But  the 
meeting  of  the  English  and  Prussian  Gen- 
erals when  the  fight  was  won,  and  the  death- 
wound  of  the  Admiral  in  the  very  hour  of 
victory,  are  dramatic  incidents  that  rise  in 
the  n)emory  at  the  mention  of  Waterloo 
and  Trafalgar,*  The  animation  which  Mr. 
Maclise  has  shed  over  the  meeting  of  the 
victors  contrasts  finely  with  the  weight  of 
horror  that  deadens  the  whole  crew  of  the 
'  Victory '    at   the   news  of  Nelson's  fall. 

*  Our  readers  are  aware  that  considerable  doubt 
has  been  thrown  upon  the  time  and  place  at  which 
the  meeting  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Marshal 
Bliicher  took  place  after  the  battle,  more  especially 
by  the  erroneous  declaration  of  the  Duke  himself 
that  it  occurred  at  Gen.appe^  which,  as  we  have  shown 
in  this  Journal  (Ed.  Rev.  vol.  cxix.  p.  168)  was  im- 
possible, as  Genappe  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
French  till  near  midnight.  We  have,  however,  now 
before  us  some  additional  evidence  on  this  interest- 
ing topic,  which  shows  that  Mr.  Maclise's  picture 
does  not  depart  more  widely  from  the  truth  of  his- 
tory than  the  license  of  art  may  fairly  admit  of  A 
formal  declaration,  which  we  have  seen,  has  been 
drawn  up  by  General  Count  Nostitz,  who  was  per- 
sonal aide-de-camp  to  Bliicher  in  1815,  in  wliich  he 
states  most  j)ositwely  that  the  meeting  of  Bliicher  and 
AVellington  did  take  place  at  La  Belle  Alliance  — 
that  the  two  generals  congratulated  each  other  there 
on  their  victory,  and  concerted  measures  for  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  during  the  night. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sir  William  Gomm  states  that 
the  meeting  certainly  did  not  take  place  at  La  Belle 
Alliance,  but  at  a  place  so  near  it  that  the  Prussians 
were  justified  in  slightly  extending  the  application 
of  so  appropriate  a  name.  '  The  point  of  meeting,' 
says  Sir  William,  '  was  at  or  near  to  a  small  farm- 
house or  cabaret  called  "  Maison  Rouge,"  on  the 
roadside  between  "  La  Belle  Alliance "  and  Ros- 
somme,  a  more  considerable  farmhouse  and  the  fur- 
thest point  on  the  road  to  which  the  Duke  advanced. 
He  was  retundng  from  it  when  the  meeting  took  place.^ 
Lastly,  the  Duke  himself  said  to  Mr.  Rogers  (Rogers' 
Recollections,  p.  212),  '  When  all  was  over,  Bliicher 
and  I  met  at  "La  Maison  Rouge."'  The  evidence 
is  therefore  decisive  (as  we  had  previously  remarked) 
that  La  Maison  Rouge  was  the  real  place  of  meeting, 
but  the  distance  from  La  Maison  Rouge  to  La  Belle 
Alliance  is  inconsiderable,  and  the  Dulic  was  return- 
ing towards  La  Belle  Alliance  when  he  met  Bliicher 
on  the  road. 


But  in  each  work  the  central  interest  is  well 
preserved.  The  noisy  exultation  of  Blii- 
cher chimes  in  with  the  insouciance  with 
which  the  Prussian  trumpets  bray  out  '  God 
Save  the  King'  over  the  bodies  of  dead 
and  wounded.  But  the  English  salute  in 
silence,  and  there  is  a  tearful  earnestness  in 
Wellington's  face  which  exalts  the  man 
over  the  conqueror.  The  details  in  the 
foreground  are  rather  crowded,  and  with  all 
their  spirit,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  fol- 
lowing them.  On  the  right  hand  of  the 
spectator,  we  have  the  handsome,  almost 
girlish  face,  of  Byron's  '  young  gallant 
Howard,'  as  he  sleeps  the  painless  sleep  of 
death..  Nearer  to  us  are  holes  in  the  ground 
with  shot  buried  in  them,  a  drum  with  a 
black-edged  rent  in  the  head  where  it  was 
pierced  by  a  ball,  horseshoes,  cannon-wheels 
with  men's  heads  resting  on  them,  and  can- 
non with  bodies  flung  over  them,  a  tall 
French  cuirassier  with  long  jackboots  and 
gaudy  uniform,  and  a  Highland  piper  with 
his  bagpipes.  The  heads  of  the  horses  are 
as  spirited  as  in  antique  sculpture.  The 
white  horse  which  snuffs  the  face  of  a  dead 
Frenchman — those  in  the  background  drag- 
ging off  the  French  artillery,  and  attacked 
by  English  cavalry,  are  particulai'ly  open 
to  this  remark. 

In  the  '  Death  of  Nelson '  there  is  less 
variety,  a  more  subdued  tone,  but  a  greater 
depth  of  feeling.  Though  the  work  goes 
on  without  interruption,  and  few  turn  to 
look  at  that  group  of  two  or  three  figures 
supporting  the  stricken  chief,  every  one 
feels  that  the  death-wound  has  been  given, 
and  every  one  is  stimulated  to  greater  ex- 
ertions. One  points  out  to  a  midshipman 
the  top  whence  the  shot  proceeded,  and  the 
m.idshipman  holds  up  his  hand  to  show  that 
he  has  marked  his  victim.  There  is  a  grand 
earnest  figure  of  a  seaman  kneeling  with 
his  eyes  intent  on  Nelson,  and  a  noble  fel- 
low at  a  gun  with  the  handspike  iu  his  left 
hand.  Good  use  again  has  been  made  of  a 
yard  and  sail  of  the  'Redoubtable'  which 
has  fallen  on  board  the  'Victory.'  But 
one  of  the  chief  things  to  note,  both  in  this 
picture  and  in  the  '  Belle  Alliance,'  is  the 
unwearied  accuracy  with  which  Mr.  Maclise 
has  gone  into  details.  We  should  not  do 
justice  to  his  painstaking  industry  if  this 
fixct  was  not  recorded.  Wellington's  sword, 
Bliicher's  travelling  cap,  Nelson's  coat,  the 
numbers  representing  the  famous  signal  on 
the  signal  slate  of  H.  M.  S.  Victory,  the 
costume  of  the  captains  of  guns  and  their 
pigtails,  the  old  flint  lock,  have  all  been 
copied  from  life,  and  give  the  pictures  a 
wonderful  authenticity.  Mr.  Maclise  had 
at  first  invested  the  English  cuirassiers  be- 
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hind  Wellington  with  cuirasses,  as  a  nieans 
of  strengthening  the  effect  of  the  picture  by 
a  mass  of  armour.  But  he  found  to  his  re- 
gret that  just  in  the  year  of  the  battle  of 
"Waterloo  cuirasses  were  not  worn  by  the 
English,  and  tlie  effect  had  to  be  sacrificed. 
Another  time  he  found  the  popular  tradition 
supported  by  actual  testimony.  He  had 
painted  Nelson  in  his  coat  with  the  four 
stars  of  which  the  hero  is  reported  to  have 
said,  '  In  honour  I  gained  them,  and  in  hon- 
our I  will  die  with  them.'  The  apparent 
ostentation  of  this  speech  has  offended  many. 
Dr.  Arnold,  in  his  '  Lectures  on  Modern 
History,'  denies  the  truth  of  the  story. 
Others  jealous  of  the  fume  of  Nelson,  re- 
monstrated with  Mr.  Maclise.  The  painter, 
however,  could  reply  by  pointing  to  the 
very  coat  worn  by  Nelson  at  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar  with  the  four  stars  embroidered 
on  it,  as  they  were  embroidered  on  all  his 
coats,  and  the  stains  inside  it  from  the 
heart's  blood  of  the  hero. 

We  do  not  wish  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  these  two  pictures  of  Mr.  Maclise 
and  the  '  Moses  descending  from  Mount 
Sinai'  of  Mr.  Herbert.  Yet  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  if  the  revival  of 
high  art  in  England  and  its  employment  on 
public  works  had  produced  nothing  but  Mr. 
Herbert's  picture,  we  should  not  regret  the 
efforts  of  our  artists  or  the  money  spent  by 
the  nation.  Mr.  Herbert  has  taken  away 
the  reproach  which  Giusti  levelled  against 
our  nation  : — 

'  L'Inglese 
Che  i  dipinti  negati  al  suo  paese 

Pel  suolo  ausonio 
Raggranellando  va  di  porta  in  porta.' 

His  picture  represents  Moses  coming  down 
from  his  second  sojourn  on  Mount  Sinai. 
The  whole  of  Israel  has  come  out  from  its 
tents  to  see  him  bring  down  the  Tables  of 
the  Law  ;  and  the  chief  men  are  waiting  to 
receive  him  on  a  mountain  plateau,  while 
the  people  are  kept  off  by  guards  posted 
around.  In  the  valleys  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  we  see  the  tents,  their  inmates 
thronging  forth  eagerly  and  breaking  the 
line  of  the  guards.  The  clefts  of  the  mount- 
ains are  filled  with  soft  purple  shadows, 
and  through  a  powerful  glass  every  detail 
of  the  ribs  of  the  hills,  each  of  the  scanty 
shrubs  on  the  path  of  Moses,  and  all  the 
figures  of  the  multitudinous  host  of  Israel 
are  plainly  visible.  To  the  whole  compo- 
sition, Mr.  Herbert  has  imparted  a  lumi- 
nous quality  which  we  have  never  seen  in 
any  other  wall-painting,  even  by  the  old 
masters,  and  the  scene  is  flooded  with  the 
lustre   of   Arabian  day.      The   chiefs   and 


great  men  who  are  clustered  on  the  plat- 
form look  earnestly  at  the  coming  form  of 
Moses.  He  has  bound  the  ends  of  his  gir- 
dle round  the  rough  stone  Tables,  and  bends 
beneath  their  weight.  Aaron  in  a  Levite 
dress  and  bearing  the  rod  of  inheritance 
stands  first  among  those  who  are  waiting 
for  the  Lawgiver ;  near  to  him  is  Joshua  in 
the  dress  of  a  soldier ;  the  sons  of  Aaron 
stand  a  little  back  ;  and  beyond  Joshua  we 
have  the  variegated  dress  of  a  Prince  of 
Judah  and  a  woman  carrying  her  child  in  a 
cradle  like  that  in  which  Moses  himself  was 
exposed.  On  the  left  of  Moses  is  a  group 
with  a  woman  giving  drink  to  a  thirsty 
child,  and  Miriam  hiding  her  face  in  her 
arms.  In  front  of  him  there  is  a  young 
mother  with  a  child  teasing  a  lizard,  a  shep- 
herd, and  a  Levite.  One  casts  himself 
down  at  the  feet  of  Moses  as  if  in  ador- 
ation, another  lifts  his  hand  to  shade  off  the 
full  stream  of  light  that  proceeds  from  the 
shining  face  and  horns  of  the  prophet.  There 
is  a  hush  and  stillness  of  expectation  shed 
over  the  whole  group.  Each  bends  forward 
curiously  to  look,  but  each  is  restrained  by 
awe.  And  in  the  midst  of  them  is  Moses 
himself,  walking  as  in  a  trance,  unconscious 
of  their  presence,  almost  unconscious  of 
himself. 

We  are  aware  that  our  description  of  this 
magnificent  picture  can  convey  little  idea  of 
it  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it,  and  will 
seem  still  more  inadequate  to  those  who 
have.  But  while  a  picture  can  only  be  de- 
scribed by  dwelling  on  details,  and  while 
the  multiplicity  of  details  in  such  a  compo- 
sition would  seem  to  court  a  lengthened  de- 
scription, the  strength  of  the  work  lies 
wholly  in  the  general  effect  it  produces. 
It  has  been  objected  to  Mr.  Herbert  that 
his  Moses  is  not  at  all  grand,  that  the  very 
ladies  prattle  before  the  picture  without  a 
sense  of  shame,  and  that  the  Lawgiver  shuf- 
fles. His  face,  it  is  said,  is  that  of  a  highly- 
nerved,  somewhat  physically  irritable  and 
intelligent  person  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  awful  burden  he  bore,  and  the  awfulness 
of  his  task,  have  not  sufficed  to  open  that 
countenance  with  glory.  Possibly  this  will 
be  the  first  thought  of  those  who  are  noth- 
ing if  not  critical,  and  who  never  look  at  a 
picture  without  asking  what  they  can  find 
against  it.  But  a  little  reflection  shows  us 
that  Mr.  Herbert's  view  of  Moses  is  right 
as  well  as  original.  The  general  representa- 
tion has  that  amount  of  conventional  gran- 
deur which  pleases  at  the  first  view,  and 
leaves  the  mind  unsatisfied.  Kaulbach's 
Moses  is  a  good  instance  of  this  ;  it  is  a 
fine  model,  reminding  you  partly  of  Michael 
Angelo,  partly  of '  When  Pan  to  Moses  lent 
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his  Pagan  horn.'  We  naturally  suppose 
that  the  man  who  led  his  people  out  of 
Egypt,  who  subdued  Pharaoh,  made  the 
Red  Sea  divide,  and  smote  the  rock,  must 
have  had  a  grand  presence  and  majestic 
features.  Yet  if  we  remember  the  true 
effect  of  such  a  mission  as  that  of  Moses, 
and  the  character  of  Moses  himself  as  we 
find  it  in  the  Bible,  we  shall  be  more  apt  to 
side  with  Mr.  Herbert,  An  old  man  who 
had  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  who 
had  been  in  the  presence  of  the  terrible  God 
of  the  Plebrews,  interceding  for  a  stiff-neck- 
ed people,  and  remembering  what  had  been 
done  when  he  was  absent  before,  might  well 
be  bowed  down  beneath  his  awful  burden. 
We  have  many  proofs  of  the  diffidence  of 
the  character  of  Moses,  his  reluctance  to  be 
sent  to  Pharaoh,  his  'Who  am  I  that  I 
should  bring  forth  the  children  of  Lsrael 
out  of  Egypt  ?  '  He  declared  that  the  child- 
ren of  Israel  would  not  believe  him  when 
he  said  that  he  had  seen  God.  Pharaoh 
would  not  listen  to  him,  for  he  was  of  un- 
circu incised  lips.  He  could  not  expect  to 
convince  either  Israelites  or  Egyptians,  for 
he  was  slow  of  speech  and  of  a  slow  tongue. 
Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  all  this  was 
changed  by  his  Divine  legation,  he  says,  '  I 
am  not  eloquent,  neither  heretofore,  nor 
since  thou  hast  spoken  unto  thy  servant.'' 
Mr.  Herbert  is,  we  think,  the  first  painter 
who  has  divested  the  sacred  legislator  of 
adventitious  solemnity  and  conventional 
marks  of  power,  and  substituted  fur  them 
the  worn  countenance  and  wasted  frame 
of  a  chief  who  leads  an  army  through  the 
desert,  and  confers  upon  them  laws  destined 
to  maintain  a  moral  dominion  over  all  the 
generations  of  mankind. 

One  reason  why  Mr.  Herbert's  picture  is 
so  worthy  of  its  fame  is,  that  the  painter 
never  grudged  labour  or  loss  upon  it.  In 
1850  he  was  commissioned  to  paint  nine 
frescoes  in  the  Peers'  Robing  Room  at  the 
price  of  9,000^.  For  several  years  before 
he  had  been  earning  nearly  2,000/.  ayear, 
yet  he  was  willing  to  give  up  nine  years  to 
work  for  about  half  the  sum.  When  he 
found  that  the  fresco  process  was  imperfect, 
he  unhesitatingly  obliterated  his  work,  and 
began  it  anew  in  the  water-glass  method. 
He  was  to  have  received  2,000/.  for  the 
'Moses,'  but  the  commission  appointed  in 
1804  recommended  that  the  price  should  be 
raised  to  5,000/.  The  same  sum  is  to  be 
paid  to  Mr.  Maclise  for  the  'Death  of  Nel- 
son,' and,  of  course,  for  the  '  Meeting  at  La 
Belle  Alliance,'  It  is  plain  that  when  the 
thought  of  decorating  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment with  frescoes  was  first  entertained,  no 
great  expense  was  anticipated.     Mr.  Dyce 


said  he  understood  that  in  Munich  Professor 
Schnorr  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  500/.  a- 
year,  which  would  be  equal  to  700/.  in  this 
country,  and  had  to  pay  his  assistants.  For 
this  sum  Mr.  Dyce  thought  the  services  of 
the  chief  English  artists  might  be  com- 
manded, '  those  at  least  who  are  engaged 
in  subjects  of  fancy.  The  services  of  those 
who  paint  portraits  would  not  be  obtained 
at  that  sum,  but  I  believe  it  is  taking  a  high 
average  to  state  the  income  of  the  more  re- 
spectable artists  of  this  country  at  500/.  a- 
year.'  Accordingly  the  first  frescoes  in  the 
House  of  Lords  were  ordered  at  the  rate  of 
400/.  for  the  cartoon,  and  400/.  for  the  fres- 
co. Mr.  Dyce  was  to  paint  the  '  Legend  of 
King  Arthur '  in  the  Queen's  Robing  Room, 
and  to  receive  800/.  a-year  for  six  years. 
The  eight  compartments  in  the  Peers'  and 
Commons'  corridors  were  to  have  been 
painted  in  oil,  and  500/.  was  to  have  been 
paid  for  the  first  picture,  and  450/.  for  each 
of  the  remainder.  But  when  frescoes  were 
substituted  the  remuneration  for  each  was 
raised  to  600/.  The  truth  is,  that  the  artists 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  works 
have  made  immense  sacrifices  of  time  and 
of  money  to  the  public,  and,  what  is  more, 
they  have  not  scrupled,  in  seeking  to  extend 
and  improve  their  powers  in  art,  to  risk  the 
reputation  they  had  previously  acquired  in 
it.  They  are  entitled  not  only  to  an  ample 
remuneration  which  Parliament  will  not 
grudge  to  any  great  and  successful  work  ; 
and  they  are  entitled  to  adequate  payment 
and  respectful  consideration,  even  when 
thtey  have  been  less  completely  successful. 
For  whatever  the  result  may  be,  these  emi- 
nent men  have  willingly  devoted  the  best 
years  of  their  lives  to  the  work,  which  was 
pressed  upon  them  by  the  late  Prince  Con- 
sort and  the  Government  in  the  name  of  the 
nation.  We  should  be  glad  to  think  that 
these  just  principles  have  never  been  lost 
sight  of. 

The  prices  paid  are  not  extravagant, 
though  of  course  somewhat  higher  than 
those  paid  in  Germany.  It  is  well  known 
that  King  Louis  always  bought  in  the 
cheapest  market.  Count  Raczynski  states 
that  Hess  received  3,700/.  for  his  frescoes 
in  the  Chapel  of  All  Saints,  and  5,000/.  for 
those  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Boniface.  For 
the  Nibelungen  halls  in  the  palace,  Schnorr, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  was  paid 
2,600/.  For  his  frescoes  from  Walther  von 
der  Vogelweide  in  the  queen's  first  ante- 
chamber, Gassen  received  360/. ;  Folz  for 
the  Burger  room,  460/.  ;  Kaulbach  for  the 
throne-room,  300/.,  and  for  the  sleeping- 
chamber,  666/. ;  Hess  for  the  Theocritus 
room,  600/. ;  and  Moriz  von  Schwind  for 
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the  Tieck  room,  240^.  Contrast  with  these 
figures  the  price  paid  to  Kaulbach  for  his 
painiings  in  the  New  Museum  at  Berlin — 
37,500/.,  with  an  allowance  of  3,750/.  for 
materials. 

We  are  not  among  those  who  think  that 
a  nation  cannot  afford  to  pay  as  high  prices 
as  individuals,  or  that  a  nation  cannot  en- 
courage art.  The  English  nation  can  afford 
the  very  highest  prices  for  works  that  are 
worthy  of  ihem.  The  truest  and  noblest, 
art  is  that  produced  by  popular  encourage- 
ment, and  not  that  countenanced  by  princely 
patrons.  So  long  as  royalty  is  content  to 
be  one  of  the  first  supporters  of  art,  to  pay 
liberally  and  to  patronise  tastefully,  it  may 
help,  or  it  may  lead,  the  general  endeavour. 
But  if  royalty  is  to  be  all  in  all,  if  there  is 
to  be  no  appeal  from  the  Maecenas,  if  all 
artists  are  to  please  him  or  starve,  the  re- 
sults will  be  such  as  we  have  seen  in  Mu- 
nich. One  patron  cannot  always  employ  a 
school  of  painters,  and  if  national  taste  be 
left  dormant  while  the  patron's  works  are 
being  executed,  his  painters  will  find  them- 
selves empty-handed  when  they  have  done 
all  that  he  required.  If  men  would  read 
history  rightly,  they  would  always  look  for 
popular  encouragement  as  the  first  essential. 
They  would  not  look  back  to  Leo  X.  as- 
sociating with  Raphael,  Julius  II.  inspecting 
the  ceiling  of  Michael  Angelo,  Charles  V. 
picking  up  the  raahl-stick  of  Titian,  Francis 
I.  supporting  the  dying  Leonardo.  These 
honours  were  graceful  to  both  parties,  but 
they  were  merely  the  expression  of  some- 
thing far  deeper.  The  pontiff  or  the  mon- 
arch made  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  that 
national  admiration  which  had  given  the 
painters  their  supremacy.  If  modern  paint- 
ers would  look  first  to  the  effect  on  the 
people  instead  of  intriguing  for  royal  favour, 
they  would  find  themselves  recipients  of  a 
truer  homage. 

Too  close  an  imitation  of  one  part  of 
artistic  tradition  has,  we  believe,  exercised 
an  injurious  effect  on  modern  German  paint- 
ers. They  ha;ve  looked  first  to  royalty  and 
to  distinguished  patronage.  In  painting 
scenes  from  the  history  of  art  in  the 
Loggie  of  the  Pinacothek  at  Munich,  Cor- 
nelius has  chosen  incidents  that  reflect  credit 
on  patrons  as  characteristic  of  painters.  But 
in  England  we  have  suffered  more  by  a  too 
strict  adherence  to  another  part  of  tradition. 
Our  painters  have  thrown  away  much  la- 
bour on  the  fresco  of  the  Italians,  which  has 
not  proved  suitable  to  our  tastes  or  our  cli- 
mate. We  have  shown  in  the  course  of 
these  remarks  that  tradition  was  chiefly  ap- 
pealed to  in  proof  of  the  excellence  of  fresco, 
and  that  the  success  of  the  early  painters 
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weighed  with  us  against  constant  discourage- 
ment and  failure.  We  believe  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  water-glass  process  will  silence 
that  argument.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Barlow 
pronounces  water-glass  to  be  essentially  the 
process  of  fresco-secco,  and  that  good  au- 
thorities consider  fresco-secco  inferior  to 
buon-fresco.  But  the  question  is  not  if  one 
art  is  inferior  to  another,  but  if  it  will  last 
better  than  another.  If  water-glass  is  easier, 
more  pleasing,  and  more  durable  than  buon- 
fre-co,  we  cannot  detect  its  inferiority.  We 
should  rather  think  an  easier  method  a 
gain  than  a  loss,  as  it  leaves  the  painter  free 
to  devote  all  his  energies  to  his  subject,  in- 
stead of  hampering  him  with  his  materials. 
Mr,  Herbert's  success  is  to  our  minds  the 
most  hopeful  feature  of  our  great  national 
undertaking.  That  one  man  has  conquered 
the  former  indifference  of  the  public  leads 
us  to  a  good  assurance  that  others  will  fol- 
low, and  when  Mr.  Maclise's  two  noble  pic- 
tures are  equally  well  known  to  the  public, 
we  are  corivinced  that  they  will  be  appre- 
ciated as  they  well  deserve  to  be.  We  do 
not  wish  other  painters  to  imitate  Mr.  Her- 
bert, to  affect  his  deep  religious  feeling,  or 
ape  his  peculiar  execution.  But  we  hope  to 
see  his  followers  undertake  their  subjects  in 
the  same  spirit  as  he  devoted  himself  to  his. 
We  hope  to  see  them  earnest  and  thoughtful, 
full  of  their  art  and  not  mastered  by  half 
considerations  of  it,  patient  without  being 
sluggish.  That  the  last  few  years  have 
worked  many  improvements  in  the  spirit  of 
English  art  will,  we  think,  be  generally  ad- 
mitted. But  it  depends  on  the  next  few 
years  whether  these  improvements  will 
continue  growing,  or  yield  to  a  reaction, 
whether  the  stride  we  have  made  in  advance 
will  be  followed  by  total  exhaustion,  or  the 
words  of  Cornelius  be  fulfilled  that  '  there 
could  not  be  a  more  admirable  opportunity 
than  the  building  of  the  new  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, not  merely  for  illustrating  English 
history  and  poetry,  but  for  founding  a  school 
of  fresco-painting  (though  it  be  in  the  new 
method),  which  would  emulate,  if  not  sur- 
pass, that  of  any  other  in  Europe.'  * 


*  We  cannot  close  this  article  without  observing 
that  an  English  amateur,  Mr.  Gambler  Parry,  of  Hii^h- 
nam  Court,  near  Gloucester,  has  put>lished  a  plan  lor 
painting  on  walls  in  our  climate,  which  he  contends 
possesses  the  iuminousness  of  fresco  and  the  strengtli 
of  oil,  whilst  it  differs  from  the  former  by  its  dura- 
bility even  in  our  climate,  and  from  the  latter" by  the 
absence  of  that  gloss  which  is  so  offensive  in  wall- 
painting,  and  by  not  being  liable  to  darken.  Tlie 
composition  which  he  employs  is  a  mixture  of  wax, 
Elemic  resin,  oil  of  spilfe-lavender,  and  the  best 
copal. 

Mr.  Leighton,  we  believe,  has  executed  a  large 
painting  in  this  mixture  at  the  new  church  at  Lynd- 
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Art.  II. — La  Jennesse  de  Mazarin.   Par  M, 
Victor  Cousin.     Paris  :   1865. 

This  book  contains  some  novel  and  inter- 
esting details  of  the  youth  of  Cardinal  Ma- 
zarin, and  an  elaborate  account  of  his  first 
essay  and  triumph  in  diplomacy.  Few  of 
our  readers  are  acquainted  with  this  part  of 
the  life  of  that  eminent  personage.  They 
are  familiar  with  his  successful  manhood, 
when,  pursuing  the  system  of  Richelieu,  he 
secured  the  ascendency  of  France  in  Europe, 
and  inaugurated  the  despotism  of  Louis 
XIV,;  and  notwithstanding  De  Retz  and 
Brienne,  they  can  appreciate  the  subtle  craft 
of  the  statesman  who  baffled  the  deadly  plots 
of  the  Importans,  and  reduced  the  anarchy 
of  the  Fronde  to  order.  But  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  have  followed  carefully  the  long 
game  of  arms  and  diplomacy  played  in  the 
affair  of  the  Mantuan  succession — a  prelude 
to  the  terrible  contest  between  France  and 
the  House  of  Austria  which  marked  the 
course  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  or  that 
they  have  formed  a  sufficient  estimate  of  the 
ability  shown  by  Mazarin  at  this  juncture, 
when  as  a  subordinate  envoy  of  the  Pope 
he  secured  peace  for  a  time  to  Italy,  and, 
though  but  a  youth,  won  the  respect  of  the 
foremost  generals  and  politicians  of  Europe. 
M.  Cousin,  in  the  volume  before  us,  has  re- 
lated and  elucidated  this  episode  in  the  ca- 
reer of  the  Cardinal ;  and  we  need  not  say 
that  his  work  forms  a  valuable  contribution 
to  historical  biography.  He  has  woven  into 
the  body  of  his  narrative  a  large  mass  of 
original  documents,  supplied  either  from  the 
French  Archives  or  the  muniments  of  the 
Barberini  family,  which  add  much  to  our 
knowledge  on  the  subject ;  and  his  style  and 
language  are  always  flowing,  agreeable,  and 
dignified.  In  one  particular,  however,  we 
object  to  the  cast  of  thought  displayed  in 
this  volume.  In  his  admiration  of  Richelieu 
and  Mazarin,  M.  Cousin,  like  too  many  of 
his  countrymen,  loses  sight  of  the  evil  side 
of  their  policy,  and  of  its  ulterior  consequen- 


hurst  in  Hampshire ;  and  certainly  the  exquisite 
decoration  of  the  nave  of  Highnam  Church  is  calcu- 
lated to  impress  every  one  with  a  very  high  sense  of 
the  value  of  the  material,  and  a  still  stronger  feeling 
of  Mr.  Gambler  Parry's  powers  as  an  artist.  We  know 
few  things  finer  than  the  way  in  which  the  twO 
spandrils  of  the  nave-arch  are  filled  by  the  groups 
of  angels  sweeping  down  on  either  side  from  the 
throne  of  the  Saviour  as  He  sits  in  Judgment,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  heads  and  figures  is  exceedingly  strik- 
ing. The  work  has  all  the  qualities  of  luminousncss, 
breadth,  flatness,  and  architectural  symmetry  which 
are  required  by  its  position  and  character. 

Mr.  Gambier  Parry's  work  at  Ely  Cathedral  we 
have  not  scea  It  is,  we  believe,  executed  in  oil,  and 
we  have  not  a  doubt  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  great 
building  which  it  serves  to  complete. 


ces.  Yet  may  not  many  of  the  wars  and 
calamities  which  for  two  centuries  have 
afflicted  France  and  Europe  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  these  statesmen,  who,  if  they  en- 
larged the  bounds  of  the  kingdom,  and  raised 
the  monarchy  to  its  highest  splendour,  were 
the  first  to  reduce  to  a  definite  system  the 
perilous  doctrine  of  natural  limits,  and,  even 
more  than  the  rule  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
destroyed  the  elements  of  national  liberty 
for  the  sake  of  a  brilliant  but  transient 
despotism  ? 

Giulio  Mazarini  (to  give  him  for  once  his 
Italian  patronymic)  was  born  in  1602,  his 
father  being  of  humble  origin — a  retainer  of 
the  great  house  of  Colonna,  his  mother  a 
person  of  noble  birth,  of  rare  beauty,  and 
of  fine  accomplishments.  During  the  first 
years  of  his  life  he  was  brought  up  with 
the  family  of  Philippo  Colonna,  grand  con- 
stable of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  who  treated 
him  with  peculiar  regard,  had  sense  enough 
to  appreciate  his  talents,  and  introduced  him 
at  an  early  age  to  the  best  circles  of  Rome 
and  Naples.  The  child  gave  promise  of  re- 
markable talents;  and  under  the  care  of  the 
Jesuits  at  Rome  made  rapid  progress  in  the 
education  of  the  day,  being  especially  skilled 
in  rhetoric  and  mathematics,  and  with  an 
extraordinary  turn  for  acting.  His  genius 
did  not  escape  the  notice  of  his  observant 
and  experienced  teachers,  who  wished  to  en- 
list him  as  a  recruit  in  their  Order ;  but 
Mazarin  declined  a  vocation  in  some  respects 
not  unsuited  to  him,  though  beneath  a  manly 
and  lofty  ambition.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
the  beauty  of  his  person,  the  charm  of  his 
graceful  and  insinuating  manners,  and  his 
reputation  for  talent  and  address  had  already 
begun  to  attract  attention,  and  though  still 
only  a  dependent  of  the  Colonnas  he  en- 
joyed a  ready  welcome  in  the  best  society 
of  Rome  and  Naples.  Like  Richelieu,  at 
this  period  of  his  life  Mazarin  became  an 
ardent  gamester ;  and  some,  who  afterwards 
beheld  his  composure  during  many  a  trying 
crisis  of  his  career,  remembered  with  what 
equanimity  he  had  borne  in  youth  a  long  run 
of  ill- fortune  at  the  gaming-table.  He  was 
wont  to  say  'che  ad  uomo  splendido  il  cielo  e 
tesoriero,'  and  he  certainly  sometimes  drew 
largely  on  this  balance.  Having,  on  one 
occasion,  lost  everything  he  possessed  ex- 
cept a  pair  of  silk  stockings,  he  pawned  them 
to  raise  a  few  pieces  in  order  to  try  his  luck 
again.  His  confidence  was  rewarded  and 
he  soon  won  back  the  rest  of  his  wardrobe. 

Shortly  after  this  time  the  youth  became 
the  companion  of  one  of  the  Constable's  sons 
on  a  visit  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  which  was 
still  the  centre  of  European  politics.  It  is 
probable  that  the  remarkable  spectacle  of 
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imposing  grandeur  and  gradual  decay  which 
the  Escurial  even  then  presented,  did  not 
escape  his  penetrating  eye ;  and  to  this  visit 
we  may  ascribe  his  knowledge  of  Spanish 
character  and  habits,  and  his  familiarity 
with  the  Spanish  language.  A  love  affair  of 
a  singular  kind  was  the  cause  of  his  return 
to  Rome  ;  but  he  nevertheless  applied  him- 
self to  the  careful  study  of  the  Civil  Law,  an 
acquisition  which  stood  him  in  valuable 
stead  in  many  a  keen  diplomatic  contest. 
At  twenty-two  he  was  employed  as  a  cap- 
tain of  horse  in  the  Papal  service  ;  and  though 
Mazarin,  in  after  life,  never  laid  claim  to 
military  accomplishments,  it  is  certain  that 
this  apprenticeship  proved  of  real  and  last- 
ing advantage  to  him.  It  gave  him,  as  in 
the  case  of  Richelieu  and  of  several  other 
contemporary  statesmen,  a  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  a  soldier's  calling — experi- 
ence useful  to  a  French  minister ;  and  it 
may  have  improved  the  strategic  talent 
which,  as  M.  Cousin  observes  with  truth, 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  gifts  of  the 
Cardinal. 

This  education  of  life  and  books,  of  much 
experience  and  of  varied  culture,  was  not 
unfitted  to  form  the  peculiar  genius  of  the 
young  Italian  adventurer.  His  first  appear- 
ance in  public  aflfliirs  was  in  1624,  when  the 
jealousy  of  Austria,  France,  and  Spain  re- 
specting the  occupation  of  the  Valteline  had 
induced  these  Powers  to  come  to  an  ar- 
rangement by  which,  pending  future  nego- 
tiations, the  Pope  was  to  hold  this  territory 
in  deposit.  On  this  occasion  Mazarin  ac- 
companied his  regiment  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Milan,  and  saw  encamped  on  the 
Lombard  plains  the  armies  of  the  three  great 
monarchies  with  whose  destinies  his  own 
fortune  was  to  be  strangely  and  grandly 
associated.  With  M.  Cousin  we  may  im- 
agine how  he  appreciated  the  character- 
istics of  the  foreign  hosts — the  compact  or- 
der of  the  Spanish  veterans,  the  martial 
pride  of  the  German  horse,  and  the  gallant 
bearing  of  the  chivalrous  gentlemen  who 
gathered  around  the  tent  of  D'Estrees.  An 
accident  brought  the  young  subaltern  under 
the  notice  of  one  of  the  High  Commissioners 
who  then  accompanied  the  Papal  armies  and 
in  part  directed  their  general  movements. 
This  functionary,  who  was  named  Sacchetti, 
entrusted  Mazarin  with  some  minor  employ- 
ment, and  was  so  pleased  with  his  zeal  and 
intelligence  that  he  assured  him  of  his  sup- 
port and  patronage.  It  is  not  perhaps  from 
mere  flattery  that  a  biographer  of  the  great 
Cardinal  informs  us  that  when  engaged  in 
this  duty  '  he  was  a  very  Proteus  of  energy 
and  adroitness,  and  seemed  endowed  with 
perpetual  motion.'     For  Mazarin's  genius 


was  of  that  kind  that  despises  no  task,  how- 
ever humble, — is  equal  to  any  opportunity 
for  action,  and  thoroughly  and  zealously 
does  its  work  whatever  may  be  its  character 
or  quality.  It  is  certain,  whatever  the  em- 
ployment was,  that  from  thenceforth  he 
stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  Papal  Com- 
missioner; soon  afterwards  we  find  him 
spoken  of  as  a  rising  man  among  the  coteries 
of  Rome ;  and  as  early  as  1625  the  eminent 
Bentivoglio  commended  him  to  a  brother 
cardinal  as  'a  young  man  who  was  fit  with- 
out exception  for  everything.' 

The  events,  narrated  at  length  in  this 
volume,  which  launched  Mazarin  on  his 
brilliant  career,  commenced  in  1628.  Vin- 
cent II.,  Duke  of  Mantua  and  Montferrat, 
one  of  those  petty  princes  whose  complicat- 
ed territorial  rights  have  so  often  proved  the 
occasion  or  the  excuse  of  disastrous  wars  in 
Europe,  having  died  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  a  contest  arose  about  his  succes- 
sion of  evil  omen  to  the  repose  of  Italy.  The 
claim  of  Charles  of  Gonzaga,  Duke  of  Ne- 
vers,  to  the  Duchies  was  supported  by  Riche- 
lieu, who,  already  bent  on  his  great  design 
of  weakening  the  power  of  Spain  and  Aus- 
tria, sought  an  opportunity  of  establishing 
in  the  Peninsula  a  dependent  ally  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  Spain  and  Austria,  on 
the  other  hand,  ever  covetous  of  aggrandise- 
ment in  Italy,  wished  to  assign  Mantua  to 
the  Duke  of  Guastalla,  a  mere  creature  of 
Ferdinand  II.,  and  to  divide  the  territory  of 
Montferrat  between  Philip  IV.  and  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  who,  as  holding  the  keys  of  the 
Alps  against  France,  was  an  ally  of  no  in- 
considerable importance.  It  soon  appeared 
that  the  rival  Powers,  whose  interests  or 
pretensions,  ever  clashing,  were  continually 
threatening  Europe  with  war,  would  appeal 
to  the  sword  to  settle  this  question.  The 
Emperor  having  formally  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  right  of  the  Duke  of  Nevers, 
a  Spanish  and  Piedmontese  army  entered 
Montferrat,  in  February  1628,  and  with  the 
exception  of  Casale,  which  was  invested  by 
a  descendant  and  namesake  of  the  great 
Captain  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  soon  reduced 
the  whole  of  the  province.  Meantime  France 
was  collecting  her  armies,  although  her 
strength  was  as  yet  divided  by  the  Hu- 
guenot revolt  and  the  siege  of  Rochelle  ;  and 
Richelieu  was  making  energetic  preparations 
to  pour  an.  imposing  force  into  Piedmont. 
The  clouds  of  war  which,  though  long  men- 
acing, had  not  burst  on  Italy  for  many  years, 
now  gathered  ominously  over  her  northern 
provinces  ;  and  it  seemed  probable  that  the 
struggle  for  empire  between  Austria,  France, 
and  Spain,  foreseen  and  dreaded  by  many  a 
statesman,  would  break  out  at  once  in  the 
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plains  of  Lombardy.  These  incidents  cannot 
be  related  without  suggesting  a  comparison 
between  them  and  the  events  which  our  own 
time  has  witnessed  :  and  in  these  pages  we 
are  continually  reminded  of  that  secular 
policy  of  France  in  Italy  which  has  been 
handed  down  from  one  dynasty  to  another. 

The  reigning  pontiff,  Urban  VIII.,  beheld 
the  gathering  storm  with  alarm  and  made  a 
patriotic  effort  to  avert  it.  For  more  than 
a  century  the  general  policy  of  the  Popes, 
as  heads  of  the  Catholic  Church,  had  been 
to  mediate  in  the  repeated  contests  between 
France  and  the  House  of  Austria ;  and,  as 
temporal  princes,  they  had  usually  en- 
deavoured to  keep  Italy  free  from  the 
Transalpine  armies.  Urban  VIII.  accord- 
ingly, resolved  to  despatch  a  nuncio  ex- 
traordinary to  Milan,  with  a  view  to  ne- 
gotiations for  peace  ;  and,  his  choice  having 
fallen  on  Sacchetti,  that  minister  selected  as 
his  private  secretary  the  promising  young 
man  of  whose  abilities  he  had  already  con- 
ceived a  high  opinion.  On  account  of  the 
frequent  absence  of  his  chief,  Mazarin  was 
obliged  to  undertake  the  principal  duties  of 
the  embassy  ;  and  these  he  performed  with 
such  success  that  he  was  marked  out  for 
promotion  at  the  Vatican.  At  this  juncture 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  di- 
plomatic talents  in  a  long  and  remarkable 
correspondence,  in  which  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  peace  are  stated  with  great  skill 
and  clearness;  and  his  despatches,  thought- 
ful, full,  and  masterly,  are  said  to  have  won 
especial  praise  from  the  Pope  and  his  secre- 
tary Cardinal  B.irberini.  The  sword,  how- 
ever, had  more  to  do  with  the  brief  truce 
which  ensued  at  this  time  than  the  pen 
or  the  tongue  of  the  young  diplomatist.  A 
French  army  having  crossed  the  Alps  with 
a  celerity  unexampled  in  that  age,  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  recoiled  with  alarm  at  the  pros- 
pect of  the  invasion  of  Piedmont;  and,  the 
German  forces  being  still  in  the  Tyrol,  and 
Casale  holding  out  against  the  Spaniards, 
the  Avarlike  league  that  had  been  so  menac- 
ing to  Italy  was  dissolved.  By  the  treaty 
ot  Susa  an  alliance  with  France,  of  an  oner- 
ous and  humiliating  kind,  was  imposed  u[)oti 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  :  that  Prince  and  Philip 
IV.  engaged  to  recognise  the  claims  of 
Charles  of  Gonzaga ;  and  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  Emperor  should  be  requested  to  con- 
fpr  on  him  the  investiture  of  the  Duchies. 
Within  a  month  the  French  army,  marched 
back  from  Piedmont,  was  reducing  the 
■  Huguenots  in  the  valleys  of  Languedoc  and 
Guienne  ;  and  Italy  was  relieved  for  a  time 
from  the  terrors  of  foreign  invasion  and  con- 
flict. 

It  soon,  however,  appeared  that  this  re- 


spite would  be  only  for  a  brief  period.  Fer" 
dinand  II.,  now  at  the  summit  of  his  power, 
triumphant  upon  the  Rhine  and  the  Oder, 
and  hent  upon  reviving  the  sovereignty  of 
the  German  Ctesars  in  the  North  of  Italy, 
was  indignant  at  the  terms  of  a  negotiation 
in  which  he  was  not  a  contracting  party  and 
which  seemed  to  dictate  or  usurp  his  duties  ; 
he  therefore  refused  peremptorily  to  admit 
the  title  of  Charles  of  Gonzaga  to  the  dis- 
puted Duchies.  The  Duke  of  Savoy,  chaf- 
ing at  the  results  of  a  treaty  which  was  gall- 
ing to  his  pride  and  made  him  almost  a  vas- 
sal of  France,  was  eager  to  join  his  former 
allies;  and  Olivares,  intent  on  finding  an 
indemnity  for  the  United  Provinces,  now 
nearly  free  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  was  will- 
ing to  recommence  an  intrigue  to  incrciiso 
the  power  of  Spain  in  Italy.  The  Confeder- 
ates had  made  a  new  alliance  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1629;  and  it  was  resolved  once 
more  to  invade  Montferrat,  and  in  spite  of 
any  opposition  from  France  to  make  the 
settlement  and  partition  of  the  Duchies 
which  had  been  determined  by  the  previous 
arrangements.  Preparations  were  made  on 
a  great  scale  to  bring  this  policy  to  a  succes- 
ful  issue.  An  army,  drawn  from  all  parts 
of  the  Empire,  advanced  to  the  northern 
frontier  of  Iraly,  and,  under  the  command  of 
the  famous  Wallenstein,  was  destined  for  the 
conquest  of  Mantua.  The  Spanish  forces  in 
the  Milanese  were  recruited  and  placed  on 
a  war  footing  ;  and  the  government  of  the 
province  was  committed  to  Ambrose  Spi- 
nola,  after  Parina,  perhaps  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  generals  who  served  Sp^iiii  in 
her  age  of  glory.  Meanwhile  the  Duk.i  of 
Savoy  prepared  to  take  the  field  at  the  head 
of  his  troops  ;  and  the  Alpine  passes  wrre 
secretly  fortified,  in  the  hope  of  preventing 
or  retarding  the  advance  of  the  Fi(n<-h  in 
the  probable  event  of  their  re-appeaiing  to 
avenge  their  ally. 

At  this  juncture  the  Pope  resolved  to  re- 
new the  tffiirts  to,  prevent  a  rupture  whii  h, 
the  year  bef  )re,  had  been  partly  successful. 
Antonio  Barberini,  his  minister's  brother, 
accompai.ied  by  another  nuncio — Saculietti 
having  retired  from  office — was  placed  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  embas-y,  and  charg- 
ed with  messages  of  peace  from  the  Vatican. 
Mazarin  attended  the  august  mission,  com- 
posed <\  men  long  trained  in  the  service  and 
policy  of  the  Holy  See,  in  the  capacity  of 
Secretary  of  Legation,  his  assiduou-i  /.L'al 
and  eminent  talents  having  already  atiracu-d 
considerable  attention.  In  the  delieate  and 
com})licated  negotiations  that  ensued.  Ids 
genius  gave  him  the  real  control  and  man- 
agement of  the  Papal  counsels;  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  within  a  year  he 
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attained  the  highest  reputation  as  a  diplo- 
matist, and  that  the  success  of  the  Papal 
mediation  was  due  in  the  main  to  his  abili- 
ties. Indeed,  the  events  of  these  few  months 
had  a  prominent  influence  on  his  career,  and 
brought  out    his   powers  with  conspicuous 
clearness.     They  brought  under  his  pene- 
trating eye  the  strength  and  weakness,  the 
ambition  and  the  designs,  the  avowed  policy 
and  the  secret  aims,  of  the  great  rival  mon- 
archies   of  the   Continent,   whose   fortunes 
still   bear  the  mark   of  his  genius.     They 
gained  him  the  acquaintance  and  respect  of 
the  furemnst  generals  and  statesmen  of  the 
day — of  Spinola  in   his  declining  years,  a 
fitting  type  of  the  grandeur  of  Spain  then 
verging  to  its. melancholy  decay  ;  of  Riche- 
lieu in   his  vigorous  administration,  his  ra- 
pacity, and   his  organising  skill,  an  imper- 
sonation of  French  statesmanship  ;  of  Cre- 
qui,  Schomberg,  D'Effiat,  and  CoUalto,  men 
all  celebrated  in  that  generation  ;  and  they 
placed   Mazarin  himself,  with  his   splendid 
aspirations  and  his  unsatisfied  ambition,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Powers  which  then  direct- 
ed the  destinies  of  Europe.     At  the  same 
time  they  put  to  the  proof,  and  displayed 
on  a  brilliant,  if  narrow  stage,  the  peculiar, 
powers  of  the  future  statesman — his  fine  and 
delicate  perception   of  character,  one  main 
source  of  his  remarkable  influence ;  his  te- 
nacity of  purpose  gracefully  hidden  under  a 
pliable    and    conciliating    demeanour;    the 
subtle  craft  with  which  he  pursued  his  ob- 
ject through  every  change  of  circumstance, 
and  removed  difficulties  that  appeared  in- 
surmountable ;  his  inexhaustible  fertility  of 
exptjdients.,  ever  accommodating  events  to 
promote  his  aims ;  and  his  somewhat  pass- 
ive, but  steady  courage,  not  bold  and  down- 
right, like  that  of  Richelieu,  but  calm  and  cal- 
culating in  perilous  conjunctures  and  fitted 
to  cope  with  any  emergency. 

We  can  only  glance  at  the  intricate  drama 
of  military  and  diplomatic  action  in  which 
Mazarin  became  so  conspicuous.  The  Papal 
Embassy  having  halted  near  Bologna,  in 
order  to  watch  the  course  of  events,  the 
young  secretary  proceeded  to  Milan,  the 
scene  of  his  duties  the  year  before,  where 
his  presence  v^^as  again  required.  In  this 
centre  of  the  Confederate  League,  he  quickly 
acquired  intelligence  of  their  aflliirs  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  situation.  At 
first  a  rupture  appeared  inevitable,  the  Span- 
ish, Austrian,  and  Savoyard  armies  being  in 
motion  and  acting  in  concert,  and  France 
and  Venice  having  entered  into  an  alliance 
to  maintain  the  title  of  Charles  of  Gonzaga. 
Mazarin,  however,  was  able  to  ascertain  that 
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jealousy  had  already  arisen  between  Spinola 
and    Raimbauld    CoUalto,   the   temporary 


commander  of  the  Austrian  army,  and 
that  neither  of  these  officers  was  satisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  ; 
and  in  this  dissension  a  faint  chance  of  nego- 
tiation appeared  to  open.  In  a  short  time 
the  subtle  Italian  had  made  his  way  to  Spi- 
nola's  cimfidence,  and  by  that  winning  and 
insinuating  address,  which  contemporaries 
called  'his  golden  eloquence,'  he  had  per- 
suaded the  aged  and  illustrious  commander 
that  a  faithful  Catholic  should  fulfil  the 
wishes  of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  that  the 
highest  glory  of  a  great  Italian  should  be  to 
secure  the  repose  of  Italy,  that  one  born  in 
Genoa  the  Proud  should  not  further  the 
ends  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  Spinola, 
touched  in  his  piety  and  patriotism,  as- 
sured Mazarin  that 'he  disliked  this  war, 
and  made  a  proposition  to  the  young  secre- 
tary which  he  hoped  would  lead  to  a  pacific 
issue.  If  Charles  of  Gonzaga  would  consent 
to  refer  his  claims  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
Emperor,  and,  in  the  meantime,  would  al- 
low the  Duchies,  Casale  and  Mantua  being 
excepted,  to  be  occupied  by  the  German 
forces,  as  a  pledge  of  fealty  to  his  liege 
lord,  the  pride  of  Austria  might  be  satis- 
fied, and,  in  that  event,  negotiations  might 
commence,  and  the  Papal  Embassy  might 
accomplish  its  mission. 

As  M.  Cousin  truly  remarks,  the  accept- 
ance of  this  overture  threw  a  great  respon- 
sibility on  Mazarin.  It  offered  no  guarantee 
for  peace,  might  perhaps  only  precipitate 
hostilities,  and,  if  unsuccessful  in  its  avowed 
object,  it  would  bring  discredit  upon  the 
secretary.  But  Mazarin  was  one  of  those 
men  who,  without  regard  to  personal  conse- 
quences, pursue  resolutely  the  line  of  con- 
duct which  on  reflection  appears  the  best; 
and  as  he  thought  that  the  proposition  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  negotiate,  he  did 
not  hesitate  in  embracing  it.  Within  twenty- 
four  hours  he  was  on  his  way  to  seek  an  in- 
terview with  Charles  of  Gonzaga,  who,  rely- 
ing on  the  support  of  his  allies,  was  pre- 
parintif  boldly  to  resist  the  invasion.  The 
Duke,  howevei',  as  has  often  happened  with 
petty  princes  in  his  position,  was  little  in- 
clined to  accept  a  compromise  which  galled 
his  pride  and  placed  his  heritage  in  the  hands 
of  Ferdinand  without  a  blow,  and  he  eluded 
Mazarin's  arguments  by  referring  him  to 
the  King  of  France  and  the  Republic  of 
Venice.  Nothing  disconcerted,  Mazarin  ap- 
plied to  the  ambassador  of  the  latter  Power, 
and,  pointing  out  the  paramount  interest 
which  the  Republic  had  in  maintaining  peace, 
he  claimed  his  co-operation  in  a  settlement 
which  would  liberate  Italy  from  foreign  in- 
vaders. At  this  juncture,  such  a  policy, 
however,  did  not  find  favour  with  a  selfish 
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aristocracy,  who,  dreading  and  hating  the 
House  of  Austria,  and  clinging  to  their  tra- 
ditional alliance,  were  desirous  of  French 
intervention  in  Italy,  and  thought  the  pres- 
ent a  good  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  at 
their  ancient  enemies.  The  Venetian  Am- 
bassador declined  to  enter  into  negotiations 
in  the  absence  of  France  ;  and  Mazarin  was 
compelled  to  return  to  Milan  without  hav- 
ing accomplished  his  object,  and  with  a  con- 
viction that  the  attainment  of  peace  was 
not  only  exceedingly  difficult,  but  depended 
chiefly  on  the  ambitious  minister,  who,  de- 
voted solely  to  French  interests,  directed 
the  counsels  of  Louis  XIII. 

On  reaching  Milan  the  secretary  found 
despatches  from  his  chiefs  at  Bologna,  which, 
after  approving  what  he  had  done,  enjoined 
him  to  visit  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  pro- 
fessed a  devotion  to  Italian  interests.  Hav- 
ing apprised  Spinola  that  time  was  required 
for  a  message  to  Paris  to  secure  peace,  and 
having  obtained  the  consent  of  that  general 
to  a  brief  suspension  of  hostilities,  Mazarin 
set  off  at  once  for  Turin  in  compliance  with 
Barberini's  orders.  Within  a  short  time 
his  delicate  tact,  his  gracious  address,  and 
his  fine  intelligence  had  gained  the  friendly 
notice  of  the  Duke,  who,  himself  endowed 
v/ith  no  mean  abilities,  perceived  and  appre- 
ciated Mazarin's  gifts,  and  thought  that  they 
might  be  useful  to  him  in  the  policy  which 
he  was  now  pursuing.  This  remarkable 
man,  who,  though  painted  by  M.  Cousin  in 
too  dark  colours,  had  few  scruples,  an  aspir- 
ing ambition,  and  a  capacity  of  no  common 
order,  had  spent  a  life  of  war  and  intrigue 
in  endeavouring  to  secure  and  advance  the 
fortunes  of  the  House  of  Savoy  in  the  long 
rivalry  of  France  and  Austria.  His  position 
and  his  abilities  enabled  him  to  hold  the 
balance  between  these  Powers,  and  to  in- 
cline it  as  it  suited  his  intei'ests,  and  though 
he  had  of  late,  not  unjustly,  felt  alarm  at 
the  policy  of  Richelieu  as  fatal  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  House*,  he  had,  hitherto, 
with  considerable  success  trimmed  pretty 
evenly  between  his  neighbours.  At  the 
present  juncture  he  resented  bitterly  the 
-jorovisions  of  the  treaty  of  Susa,  and  was 
willing  to  risk  a  war  to  annul  it ;  but,  as  he 
knew  that  the  first  brunt  of  an  attack  from 
France  would  fall  upon  Savoy,  he  was  de- 


*  The  Cardinal  had  proposed  that  the  Duke  should 
cede  Savoy  to  France,  and,  in  return,  should  obtain 
Lombardy  as  a  compensation.  Charles  Emmanuel, 
however,  unlike  his  descendant,  had  declined  an 
offer  which,  however  tempting,  would  he  thought 
place  him  in  subjection  to  France,  and  involve  him 
in  constant  wars  w  ith  Austria.  It  will  be  for  future 
history  to  determine  which  choice  was  best  for  the 
House  of  Savoy. 


sirous  of  securing  the  presence  of  a  Spanish 
and  German  force  in  his  territories  before 
the  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities.  He  was, 
moreover,  at  this  moment  intriguing  with 
Charles  of  Loi'raine  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
to  hurl  the  dreaded  Cardinal  from  power  ; 
and  he  was  trying  to  induce  Ferdinand  to 
make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  his  allies  by 
invading  France  on  her  German  frontier. 
As  time  was  needed  to  mature  these  schemes, 
the  cool-headed  and  able  politician  wished 
for  the  present  to  make  a  peace ;  and  for 
this  reason  he  had  declared  himself  in  favour 
of  the  Papal  mediation.  In  Mazarin  he 
conceived  he  had  found  an  instrument  fit  to 
negotiate  and  temporise,  who  besides  could 
be  at  pleasure  disavowed  as  not  accredited 
by  the  Court  of  Savoy. 

As  war  had  not  yet  been  declared,  and 
Richelieu  was  not  fully  apprised  of  the  part 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  was  taking,  the  ambas- 
sador of  France  was  still  at  Turin,  and  with 
him  was  Marshal  Crequi,  the  commander  of 
the  French  force  in  Italy,  who  had  been 
charged  to  see  to  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  of  Susa.  The  Duke 
of  Savoy  introduced  Mazarin  to  these  per- 
sonages as  an  envoy  of  the  Pope,  and  he 
professed  the  greatest  zeal  and  readiness  to 
co-operate  in  his  pious  mission.  He  had 
previously  indicated  the  line  of  conduct 
which  he  thought  Mazarin  should  pursue, 
and  to  this  the  secretary  had  assented  as  cal- 
culated to  effect  his  purpose.  The  Papal 
negotiator  was  to  suggest  that  peace  de- 
pended on  the  will  of  France,  and  that 
Spinola's  project  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  an  amicable  arrangement ;  and  he  was 
to  propose  that  the  points  in  dispute  should 
be  referred  to  the  decision  of  a  Congress, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Cardinal  Bar- 
berini,  to  which  the  Powers  should  send 
their  representatives.  And,  as  delay  Avas  to 
be  deprecated,  and  the  Austrian  and  Spanish 
generals  had  received  full  powers  to  treat 
from  their  respective  governments,  the  King 
of  France  was  to  be  requested  to  make 
Crequi  his  plenipotentiary,  and  enable  the 
Congress  at  once  to  assemble.  By  putting 
forward  propositions  like  these,  the  Duke 
was  certain,  in  any  event,  of  gaining  his 
principal  object,  time ;  and  if  Richelieu 
could  be  induced  to  entrust  Crequi  with  full 
powers,  the  cunning  Savoyard  felt  convinced 
that  he  could  outwit  that  gallant  but  impet- 
uous soldier,  and  that,  with  the  aid  of  the 
other  plenipotentiaries,  he  might  be  able  to 
secure  at  the  Congress  some  modifications 
of  the  treaty  of  Susa.  In  any  case  the  pro- 
ject, therefore,  fell  in  with  the  policy  of  the 
Duke  ;  and  it  is  a  proof  of  his  high  opinion 
of  Mazarin  that  he  should  have  employed 
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in  such  a  service  a  young,  unknown,  and  un- 
tried stranger. 

Whether  Mazarin  had  penetrated  or  not 
the  real  purpose  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  he 
addressed  himself  with  zeal  to  a  negotiation 
which  obviously  promoted  his  owu  object. 
He  was  so  successful  with  Crequi  and  Ma- 
rini,  the  French  ambassador  at  Turin,  that 
he  induced  these  personages  to  report  in 
favour  of  his  propositions  to  Richelieu  ;  and 
the  Cardinal  was  persuaded  to  give  his  con- 
sent to  the  principle  of  a  Congress,  and  ac- 
tually permitted  Louis  XIII.  to  constitute 
Crequi  as  his  plenipotentiary.     The  young 
diplomatist,  justly  exulting  at  the  prospect  of 
this  remarkable  success  due  in  the  main  to 
his  great  ability,  believed  that  peace  was 
now  assured,  and  wrote  joyfully  to  Barberini 
congratulating  him  on  his  approaching  pres- 
idency.    Events,  however,  soon  took  a  turn 
of  evil  omen  to  the  cause  of  peace,  which 
protracted  and  changed  the  course  of  the  ne- 
gotiations, and  gave  Mazarin  new  opportu- 
nities for  a  display  of  his  subtle  and  versa- 
tile genius. 

Collalto,  eager  to  win  distinction  while  in 
command  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  think- 
ing the  Emperor  in  no  sense  bound  by  an 
overture  made  without  his  sanction,  had, 
while  Mazarin  was  in  Piedmont,  invaded 
Mantua  in  considerable  force  and  overrun  a 
great  part  of  the  province.     Spinola's  dis- 
position for  peace  having  met,  with  little  fa- 
vour at  the  Escurial,  be  had  been  directed 
to  enter  Montferrat,  and  he  had  advanced 
near  the  fortress  of  Casale,  then  garrisoned 
by  a  French  contingent  under  the  command 
of  the  valiant  Count  Toiras,  in  virtue  of  the 
treaty  of  Susa.    Aggressions  like  these  pro- 
voked the  alarm  of  the  representatives  of 
France  at  Turin  ;  and  Crequi,  though  pos- 
sessing full  powers,  declined  to  treat^  in  the 
proposed  Congress,  and  informed  Richelieu 
that  in  his  judgment  the  negotiations  were 
merely  a  feint,  and  that  war  in  Italy  was  in- 
evitable.    The  Cardinal,  on  receipt  of  this 
intelligence,  incensed  at  having  been  over- 
reached, resolved  that  France  should  inter- 
vene in  force,  and  cut  this  knot  of  intrigue 
with  the  sword;  and,  having  assured  his 
allies  of  support,  he  arrived  within  a  short 
time  at  Lyons,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  formi- 
dable army,  prepared  to  cross  the  Alps  into 
Piedmont.     At  the  close  of  1629  the  pros- 
pect of  peace  which  had  seemed  so  fair  was 
overclouded  on  all   sides ;    and   Mazariu's 
earnest  and  admirable  efforts  had  failed  upon 
the  eve  of  success. 

In  this  emergency  the  Papal  Embassy,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who,  on 
the  approach  of  the  French  army  beheld  the 
discomfiture  of  his  schemes,  resolved  to  des- 


patch an  envoy  to  Richelieu  and  try  the  ef- 
fect of  fresh  negotiation.  Barberini  nomi- 
nated the  nuncio  as  the  person  best  fitted 
for  such  an  important  charge,  but  the  Duke 
persuaded  him  to  commit  it  to  the  young 
subordinate  of  whose  abilities  he  had  justly 
formed  a  high  opinion.  Accordingly,  Ma- 
zarin crossed  the  Alps,  and  met  Richelieu 
for  the  first  time  in  January  1630. 

M.  Cousin  describes  minutely,  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  the  interview  which  on  this 
occasion  took  place  between  these  remark- 
able men,  who,  diifering  in  genius,  character, 
and  feelings,  played-  similar  parts  on  the 
stage  of  history. 


'  Mazarin  now  had  a  brief  opportunity  of  see- 
ing the  illustrious  assemblage  of  statesmen  and 
warriors  who  had  met    at  Lyons   under   the 
French  standards.     But  it  was  on  their  chief 
that  the  eyes  and  tlioughts  of  the  young  diplo- 
matist were  mainly  directed.     He  was,  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  presence  of  Richelieu.     For 
the  first  time  he  encountered  the  glance  of  that 
eagle  eye  which  seemed  to  penetrate  the  minds- 
of  all  on  whom  it  was  fixed;  and  he  heard  those 
clear  and  powerful  accents  that  combined  the 
highest   dignity  and  affability.      He  beheld  a 
statesman,  who,  aged  before  his  time,  worn  out 
by  fatigues,  and  struggling  for  life,  was  contin- 
ually the  prey  of  some  terrible   malady,    and 
maintained  existence  by  the  physician's  art,  yet 
who  showed  the  world,  in  Bossuet's  language, 
that  in  the  strife  of  politics  as  in  that  of  war  an 
heroic  spirit  can  conquer   nature.      And  w^ho 
was  the  future  heir  of  the  Cardinal?     Who  was 
destined  to  share  in  his  perils  and  success,  to 
promote  at  first,  then  to  continue  and  achieve, 
his  great  designs  abroad  and  at  home ;  to  crush 
the  last  fierce  revolt  of  feudalism ;  tp  emanci- 
pate the  Monarchy,  to  add  provinces  to  France; 
and,  like  Richelieu,  to  finish  his  career  by  accu- 
mulating all  kinds  of  honours  on  himself,  and 
mingling  his  blood   with  that  of  princes?     It 
was  a  young  Italian,  without  birth  or  wealth, 
the  son  of  a  retainer  of  the  Colonnas,  as  yet 
half  a  soldier  and  half  a  diplomatist,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Pope  but  not  an  ecclesiastic,  with- 
out any  settled  official  position,  compelled   to 
bow  and  pay  court  to  everyone,  and  with  no 
hopes   of  preferment  in  future  except  from  a 
weak  and  vacillating  Court  and  dull  chiefs  who 
could  ill  appreciate  him  !' 

Though  the  game  between  them  was  not 
equal,  the  subtlety  of  Mazarin  proved  able 
!o  contend  against  the  energy  of  Richelieu, 
and  some  concessions  were  gained  from  the 
Cardinal  which  promised  to  be  of  consider- 
able value.  At  first  Richelieu  refused  per- 
emptorily to  suspend  the  march  of  his 
troops  for  an  instant  or  to  entertain  any 
overture  of  peace  ;  and  he  declared  that  he 
would  not  leave  Italy  until  France  had  ob- 
tained guarantees,  of  a  durable  and  unequi- 
vocal kind,  to  assure  her  own  and  her  allies' 
I  interests.     The  investiture  of  the  Duchies 
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should  be  conferred  on  Charles  of  Gonzaga 
without  delay }  his  title  should  be  placed 
under  the  protection  of  a  League  of  the  prin- 
cipal states  of  Italy  ;  he  should  beat  liberty  to 
recruit  his  forces  by  levies  drawn  from 
France  and  elsewhere,  and  for  this  purpose 
France  should  possess  the  rlyht  to  send 
troops  across  Piedmont ;  the  treaty  of  Susa 
should  be  confirmed;  and  the  armies  of 
Austria  and  Spain  should  return  to  their 
quarters  in  the  Tyrol  and  the  Milanese. 
The  Cardinal  declared  that  he  would  not 
treat  on  any  conditions  besides  these,  wliich 
were  not  only  extremely  severe,  but  clearly 
indicated  a  settled  purpose  of  establishing 
French  ascendency  in  Italy. 

It  obviously  was  exceedingly  difficult  to 
deal  with  propositions  like  these  in  the  ac- 
tual state  of  Italian  affairs,  and  to  promote 
the  object  of  the  Papal  Embassy  without  in- 
volving it  in  the  most  dangerous  pledges. 
But  the  mind  of  Mazarin  was  so  constituted 
as  usually  to  hit  on  the  wisest  course  in  any 
conjuncture,  however  critical,  and  the  more 
arduous  the  conjuncture,  the  greater  was  his 
skill  in  dealing  with  it.  He  felt  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  combat  Richelieu's  fixed 
resolve;  and,  accordingly,  he  acquiesced  in 
the  justice  of  the  claims  of  the  Cardinal,  and 
even  hinted  that  they  would  obtain  the 
probable  support  of  the  Holy  See.  But 
though  a  French  army  crossed,  the  Alps, 
and  its  general  made  very  high  demands, 
it  did  not  therefore  necessarily  follow  that 
the  prospect  of  peace  became  hopeless  if 
room  for  negotiation  were  afforded,  and 
the  voice  of  reason  could  obtain  a  hearing. 
Mazarin  replied  to  Richelieu's  terms  by  a 
proposal  which,  as  affairs  then  stood,  was 
probably  the  best  that  could  be  devised  to 
prolong  the  chances  of  a  pacific  issue.  The 
French  troops  should  advance  into  Italy  ; 
their  eminent  commander  should  not  abate 
an  iota  of  his  legitimate  claims,  or  delay  his 
march  for  a  single  day  ;  but  would  he  not 
consent  that  the  plenipotentiaries  already 
designated  should  assemble,  and,  subject  to 
a  reference  to  him,  should  be  informed  of 
his  demands,  and  be  in  a  position  to  discuss 
them?  Such  a  step  could  not  embarrass 
the  operations  if  the  sword  unhappily  wer^ 
drawn  at  last ;  it  might,  perhaps,  secure  by 
negotiation  what  was  sought  to  be  effected 
by  force ;  and  in  any  event,  it  would  be  a 
proof  that  if  France  was  strong  she  was  not 
precipitate.  After  some  hesitation  Riche- 
lieu assented  to  a  proposition  which  he 
could  hardly  reject  without  incurring  the 
gravest  responsibility,  yet  which,  at  present, 
was  the  best  expedient  to  save  Italy  from 
war  and  bloodshed.  Mazarin  accepted  the 
compromise  with  delight,  and  in   a   short 


time  had  so  won  over  Richelieu  that  the 
great  Cardinal  permitted  him  to  bear  his 
terms  directly  to  Spinola  and  Collalto  and 
to  act  virtually  as  a  French  envoy — a  mark 
of  confidence  really  astonishing. 

In  the  numerous  conferences  which  ensued 
after  this  interview,  Mazarin  put  forth  his 
whole  powers  to  persuade  the  representa- 
tives of  the  allies  to  entertain  the  propo- 
sitions of  Richelieu.  The  Duke  of  Savoy, 
terrified  at  the  prospect  of  the  French  army 
on  the  verge  of  Piedmont,  and  dissatisfied 
in  some  respects  with  the  attitude  of  the 
Empire  and  Spain,  declared  his  readiness  to 
accept  them,  resolved  to  repudiate  an  un- 
equal contract  should  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity offer.  The  Cabinets  of  Vienna  and  the 
Escurial,  suspecting  or  knowing  the  conduct 
of  the  Duke,  and,  at  the  last  moment,  un- 
willing to  plunge  the  Continent  in  a  general 
war,  were  not  disinclined  to  make  conces- 
sions, but  they  rejected  some  of  the  Cardinal's 
terms  as  incompatible  with  their  rights,  and 
dignity.  After  long,  tedious,  and  compli- 
cated negotiations,  in  which  Mazarin,  some- 
times alone  and  sometimes  with  the  Papal 
Nuncio,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  inter- 
ests of  peace,  Spinola  and  Collalto  agreed  to 
admit  the  principle  of  conferring  the  Duchies 
on  the  nominee  of  France,  but  they  wouM 
not  assent  to  the  immediate  investiture,  and 
they  objected  altogether  to  the  projects  of  a 
guarantee  by  the  Italian  States,  of  allowing 
Charles  of  Gonzaga  to  recruit  his  troops 
from  any  counti'y  he  chose,  and  of  opening 
Piedmont  to  the  French  armies;  insisting 
justly  that  these  schemes  were  merely 
designs  of  French  ambition.  As  agree- 
ment upon  these  points  seemed  hopeless, 
the  Papal  Nuncio,  accompanied  by  Mazarin, 
was  obliged  to  seek  an  interview  with  Riche- 
lieu, and  the  only  reply  of  the  imperious 
Cardinal  was  to  press  his  demands  even  more 
urgently  and  to  threaten  the  immediate 
commencement  of  hostilities.  Compliance 
being  now  impossible,  the  French  army, 
which  for  some  time  had  been  held  in  readi- 
ness to  march,  advanced  rapidly  across  the 
Alps,  and  at  the  close  of  March  1630,  it 
had  taken  possession  of  Pignerol,  and  estab- 
lished itself  in  the  heart  of  Piedmont. 
Meanwhile  an  imposing  French  force  was 
moved  to  the  frontier  of  Germany  ;  and  the 
operations  of- the  invading  army  were  sup- 
ported by  powerful  reserves  in  Dauphiny. 
France  seemed  at  last  to  have  thrown  down 
the  gauntlet  to  the  House  uf  Austria,  and 
to  have  selected  Italy  as  the  place  of  en- 
couilter. 

At  this  crisis  the  Papal  Embassy  could 
hardly  hope  to  succeed  in  its  mission.  On 
being  apprised  of  the  fall  of  Pignerol,  Spi- 
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nolaand  Collalto  had  marched  in  force  into] 
the  territory  of  Piedmont  in  order  to  aid 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  it  seemed  as  if  ilie 
valley  of  the  Po  would  witness  the  shock  of 
the  foreign  armies.  But  the  suspicious  atti- 
tude of  the  Duke,  who  had  provoked  the 
distrust  of  the  allied  generals  by  a  series  of 
secret  overtures  to  Richelieu,  and  the  jeal- 
ousies and  clashing  interests  of  a  coalition, 
prevented  such  an  irreparable  misfortune ; 
and  after  an  idle  parade  of  strength,  Spinola 
withdrew  to  lay  siege  to  Casale,  while  Col- 
lalto directed  his  attention  to  completing  the 
Austrian  conquest  of  Mantua.  A  breathing 
time  being  thus  afforded,  a  faint  hope  of 
negotiation  remained,  and  Mazarin,  with  the 
nuncio  and  Barberini,  once  more  sought  the 
presence  of  Richelieu.  On  this  occasion 
the  Cardinal  referred  the  deputation  to 
Louis  XIII.,  who  had  reached  Chambery  to 
be  near  the  scene  of  operations  of  such  vast 
importance;  and  it  is  said  that  the  King 
was  struck  and  pleased  at  the  ability  shown 
by  the  young  diplomatist,  the  future  prop 
of  the  Bourbon  monarchy.  The  result  of 
the  negotiations  was  to  open  to  Mazarin  a 
new  field  for  the  display  of  his  skill  in  diplo- 
macy, although  that  field  was  very  unprom- 
ising. The  Cardinal,  who  appreciated  his 
talents  and  was  aware  of  his  earnest  wish 
for  peace,  requested  him  to  communicate  to 
the  allies  a  fresh  set  of  terms  of  arrangement 
not  less  exacting  than  before,  based  on  the 
recent  success  of  the  French,  and  to  insist 
npon  their  immediate  acceptance.  Thus 
Maz;irin  once  more  was  made  the  envoy  of 
France  in  an  arduous  mission  by  the  most 
clear- sigh  ted  statesman  of  the  age,  who  had 
known  him  only  a  few  months;  and  such 
was  Richelieu's  confidence  in  him  that  he 
was  entruste<i  with  the  power  of  modifying 
the  intended  settlement  in  some  particulars. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Mazarin 
could  expect  to  succeed  in  this  negotiation. 
The  conditions  of  peace  he  was  to  offer  being 
nearly  the  same,  or  even  more  stringent 
than  those  which  had  been  lately  rejected, 
was  it  probable  that  the  allies  would  accept 
them  ?  Nevertheless,  he  undertook  the  task, 
unwilling  perhaps  to  irritate  Richelieu,  per- 
haps confident  in  his  own  powers,  perhaps 
imagining  that  the  recent  success  of  the 
French  in  Piedmont  had  changed  the  situa- 
tion. The  state  of  affairs,  however,  at  this 
moment  was  such  as  to  render  failure  inevi- 
table, though  the  young  envoy  exerted  him- 
self with  his  usual  skill  to  promote  his  ob- 
ject. The  Duke  of  Savoy,  whom  he  first 
addressed,  indignant  at  the  invasion  of  his 
States,  exasperated  at  the  excesses  of  the 
French,  and  hoping  to  baffle  the  Cardinal  by 
intrigue,  now  showed  little  inclination  for 


geacc,  and  referred  him  to  the  allied  com- 
manders. Spinola,  who  was  besieging 
Casale,  and  whose  military  pride  and  repu- 
tation were  engaged,  declared  that  his  col- 
league must  be  consulted,  and  repudiated 
several  of  the  terms  of  the  arrangement. 
Collalto  returned  a  similar  answer,  apparent- 
ly from  the  f^ame  motives,  having  routed 
Charles  of  Gf-nzaga  in  the  field,  and  sate 
down  to  reduce  Mantua  with  good  hopes  of 
a  successful  issue.  After  sevex-al  weeks  of 
fruitless  negotiation,  the  young  envoy  re- 
traced his  steps  to  give  an  account  to  Riche- 
lieu of  his  mission.  He  felt  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  a  failure,  not  only  of  evil  omen  to 
Italy,  but  perhaps  ruinous  to  his  own  pros- 
pects, and  the  spectacle  of  Piedmont,  trod- 
den under  foot  by  the  French  army,  and 
given  up  to  rapine,  seemed  a  presage  of  the 
fate  of  his  country.  Yet  even  at  this  crisis 
his  buoyant  spirit  rose  equal  to  the  difficult 
situation.  Ever  keeping  his  paramount 
object  in  view,  he  was  devising  new  expe- 
dients to  reach  it,  and  he  wrote  cheerfully  to 
the  Papal  Embassy,  that  all  indeed  de- 
pended on  Richelieu,  but  that  with  prudence, 
firmness,  and  skill,  the  cause  of  Italy  was 
not  yet  desperate. 

The  siege  of  Casale,  which,  by  diverting 
Spinola  from  his  pacific  tendencies,  had  be- 
come an  event  of  the  highest  importance  in 
the  drama  which  was  being  developed,  was 
not  the  least  interesting  scene  of  the  kind 
in  an  age  flimous  for  remarkable  sieges. 
M.  Cousin  describes  it  eloquently  and  fully, 
but  we  have  only  room  for  a  few  words : — 

'  The  successful  rival  of  William  of  Nassau, 
the  most  illustrious  adept  in  the  art  of  fortifi- 
cation and  making  sieges  who  appeared  during 
the  first  half  of  the  century,  was  now  employed 
in  his  proper  field,  surrounded  by  engineers 
whose  repute  was  higher  than  those  of  any  in 
Europe,  and  at  the  head  of  a  veteran  soldiery. 
Opposed  to  him  was  the  general  whose  defence 
of  the  island  of  Rhe  at  the  siege  of  Rochelle 
had  justly  deserved  his  country's  admiration. 
France  and  Spain  encountered  on  this  spot, 
and  displayed  their  respective  characteristics, 
the  one  a  gallantry  that  approached  rashness, 
the  other  a  caution  that  verged  on  inertness. 
.  .  .  .  The  attack  of  Casale  had  been  conduct- 
ed upon  each  of  the  faces  of  that  fortress.  The 
besiegers  were  formed  into  four  camps,  Ger- 
man, Spanish,  Neapolitan,  and  Lombard,  and 
Spinola  had  distributed  among  them  his  most 
skilful  and  trusted  engineers.  Mazarin  noticed 
what  we  should  term  a  first  essay  at  light  artil- 
lery, an  invention  usually  ascribed  to  Gustavus. 
"The  engineer  Targoni,"  he  wrote,  "had  con- 
structed a  number  of  small  pieces  which  turn 
in  their  carriages  and  are  drawn  by  horses. 
They  are  six-pounders,  and  are  discharged  to- 
gether in  a  line  on  which  they  are  ranged  with 
their  carriages ;  the  gunners  are  protected  by 
slides  of  planks  that  are  capable  of  being  raised ; 
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and  so  infantry  in  the  open  field  can  resist  cav- 
alry and  musketry  with  success."  ' 

The  report  of  Mazarin  had  at  first  caused 
the  Cardinal  to  suspect  his  envoy,  and  to 
utter  threats  of  fresh  hostilities.  His  an- 
ger, however,  soon  passed  away,  and  his 
warlike  impulses  yielded  to  the  events  that 
now  followed  in  rapid  succession.  The 
French  in  Piedmont  were  decimated  by 
disease  ;  the  intrigues  of  the  Dukes  of  Lor- 
raine and  ^Oi^eans  had  prevailed  at  the 
Court  of  Vienna;  and  France  was  menaced 
on  her  Rhenish  frontier.  The  Cardinal,  not 
yet  absolutely  dominant,  feared  the  irreso- 
lution of  Louis  XIII.,  and  the  unceasing 
plots  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans;  and  in  the 
actual  state  of  affairs  consented  to  resume 
the  negotiation.  At  the  instance  of  Maza- 
rin, Richelieu  agreed  to  forego  his  most 
offensive  demands, — the  guarantee  by  the 
States  of  Italy,  the  licence  to  Charles  of 
Gonzaga  to  recruit,  and  the  right  of  the 
French  to  pass  across  Piedmont,  with  some 
provisions  of  minor  importance.  It  is  no 
slight  proof  of  Mazarin's  talents  that  he 
should  have  obtained  such  great  conces- 
sions, and  not  less  so  that,  after  his  failure, 
he  should  have  been  sent  again  to  the 
allies.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  however,  he 
found  that  during  his  absence  affairs  had  so 
changed  that  even  Richelieu's  new  proposi- 
tions were  hardly  likely  to  meet  accept- 
ance, and  that  the  prospect  was  doubtful  as 
ever.  The  Duke  of  Savoy,  indeed,  was 
willing  to  treat  on  a  basis  which  relieved 
his  States  from  the  intruders'  presence,  and 
though  boasting  of  his  i-esources,  appeared 
to  favour  the  French  overtures.  But  Man- 
tua having  fallen  in  the  interval,  the  siege 
of  Casale  having  advanced,  and  the  Duchies 
being  almost  reduced,  while  aid  from  France 
appeared  improbable,  the  Austrian  and 
Spanish  commanders  declared  that  Riche- 
lieu's terms'  were  inadmissible,  and  refused 
to  negotiate  within  their  limits. 

We  may  well  conceive  what,  at  this  in- 
telligence, must  have  been  the  alarm  and 
grief  of  Mazarin.  He  did  not,  however, 
give  up  his  efforts,  and  endeavoured  to  turn 
Spinola  from  his  purpose.  But,  after  the 
exploit  of  his  rival  and  colleague,  to  whom 
Mantua  had  just  fallen,  that  general  was  re- 
solved to  take  Casale  ;  and  Mazarin  soon 
saw  that  further  negotiation  must  be  made 
compatible  with  that  object.  Spinola  at 
last  proposed  conditions  on  which,  though 
different  from  those  of  Richelieu,  he  insist- 
ed positively  as  his  ultimatum.  Ho  would 
agree  to  an  armistice  of  twenty  days,  dur- 
ing which  period  the  antagonist  Powers 
might  treat  for  peace  through  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries who  had  been  originally  named 


for  this  purpose ;  and  if  an  arrangement 
were  not  then  made,  Casale  should  be  de- 
livered to  the  Spaniards  within  twenty  days 
after  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  unless  re- 
lieved by  the  French  in  the  interval.  He 
added  that  upon  these  terms  he  would 
throw  his  weight  into  the  scale  of  peace, 
that,  doubtless,  the  allies  would  concur,  and 
that  probably  Casale  would  revert  to  the 
Duke  of  Mantua  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
whoever  were  its  temporary  occupants. 

Once  more  baffled  amidst  these  currents 
of  ever-changing  interests  and  designs,  Ma- 
zarin was  compelled  to  return  to  Richelieu. 
He  had  not  only  been  unsuccessful,  but  he 
was  the  bearer  of  a  fresh  series  of  proposi- 
tions, of  a  somewhat  peremptory  and  offen- 
sive kind,  and  apparently  adverse  to  French 
intei'ests.  The  indignation  of  the  Cardinal 
was  extreme  and  led  to  a  characteristic 
scene,  not  unlike  that  between  Napoleon 
and  Metternich  during  the  negotiations  at 
Dresden  in  1813  :— 

'  Mazarin  kept  respectfully  silent  for  a  time, 
and  then  said  something  in  self-justification. 
Without  listening  to  him,  Richelieu  exclaimed 
that  his  treachery  or  his  folly  deserved  punish- 
ment, and  that  if  the  Pope  declined  to  do  so, 
the  King  of  France  knew  how  to  take  ven- 
geance. At  this  language,  Mazarin  interposed, 
and  in  a  firm  and  resolute  tone,  told  the  Car- 
dinal that  he  had  submitted  to  such  usage  not 
from  fear,  but  respect  of  the  great  sovereign 
whose  minister  was  now  before  him ;  that  he 
would  not  tolerate  any  longer  this  want  of 
courtesy  to  a  servant  of  the  Pope ;  that  he 
considered  himself  accountable  to  his  Holiness ; 
that  it  was  from  him  he  expected  reward  or 
punishment ;  and  that  he  had  no  apprehension 
of  threats  or  insults.  He  pronounced  these 
words  with  so  bold  a  look,  that  Richelieu,  pre- 
tending that  royalty  was  insulted,  broke  out 
into  a  violent  passion,  upset  the  chair  in  which 
he  had  been  sitting,  threw  his  red  hat  upon 
the  ground,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
to  give  vent  to  his  anger.' 

The  exigencies  of  the  situation,  however, 
soon  brought  Richelieu  to  a  calmer  temper. 
The  French  army  had  been  terribly  re- 
duced, and  time  was  required  to  fill  its 
ranks  and  fit  it  again  for  active  service. 
Louis  XIII.,  too,  had  fallen  dangerously  ill ; 
the  threatened  attack  on  the  German  fron- 
tier demanded  the  attention  of  the  Cardinal ; 
and  his  power,  nay  his  existence,  was  im- 
perilled by  the  conspiracies  gathering  around 
him.  Richelieu,  therefore,  was  not  averse 
to  an  armistice ;  and  Mazarin,  seeing  the 
opportunity,  presented  the  overtures  of  Spi- 
nola in  the  most  favourable  and  attractive 
report.  Were  the  plenipotentiaries  per- 
mitted to  assemble,  the  French  probably 
would  obtain  the  recognition  of  Charles  of 
Gonzaga,  and,  in  the  actual  position  of  af- 
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fairs,  would  it  not  be  advisable  to  try  to 
attain  their  avowed  object  by  means  of  an 
armistice  1  And,  if  hostilities  were  renew- 
ed, would  not  the  French  have  gained  by  a 
delay  that  would  have  enabled  them  to  re- 
cruit their  armies,  and  probably  to  relieve 
Casale  1  Another  argument,  too,  of  great 
weight,  was  urged  by  the  clear-sighted  Ita- 
lian. The  Duke  of  Savoy  had  just  died, 
and  his  son  Victor  Amadeus  had  succeeded. 
This  prince,  brother-in-law  of  Louis  XIII., 
though  professing  to  keep  to  his  father's 
policy,  had  not  been  able  to  conceal  from 
Mazarin  that  he  inclined  to  peace  and  the 
French  alliance.  Was  it  not,  therefore,  in 
the  interest  of  France,  by  suspending  the 
horrors  of  war  in  Piedmont,  to  endeavour 
to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  Duke ;  to  de- 
tach him  from  a  hostile  coalition,  and  thus 
to  promote  French  objects  in  Italy  1  These 
various  considerations  gradually  overcame 
the  pride  of  the  great  Cardinal ;  and,  after 
having  assured  Mazarin  that  his  confidence 
in  him  had  not  diminished,  he  despatched 
him  again  to  the  allies'  camp,  having  given 
his  assent,  with  a  few  modifications,  to  the 
propositions  of  the  Spanish  general. 

The  young  diplomatist  had  thus  won, 
-from  the  ablest  and  keenest  statesman  of 
the  age,  concessions  of  an  important  kind  ; 
had,  in  spite  of  numerous  changing  obsta- 
cles, once  tnore  approached  the  great  object 
which  he  had  pursued  with  such  resolution 
and  skill ;  and,  notwithstanding  occasional 
failures,  had  deserved  and  obtained  the  es- 
teem and  respect  of  the  most  exacting  judges 
of  conduct,  Mazarin  now  had  good  reason 
to  hope  that  peace  would  follow  his  present 
mission.  Yet  unexpected  difficulties  arose 
that  tried  his  presence  of  mind  to  the  ut- 
most, and  again  nearly  unsettled  every- 
thing. Casale  was  now^  so  hardly  pressed, 
that  Spinola,  feeling  convinced  that  its  fall 
would  be  an  affair  of  a  few  days,  wished  to 
recede  from  his  former  propositions.  At 
last  he  intimated  that  negotiations  on  the 
basis  suggested  were  not  possible,  that  he 
had  no  longer  full  powers  to  treat,  and  that 
in  consequence  of  his  efforts  for  peace  he 
had  lost  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign  and 
the  allies.  Even  in  this  painful  and  extra- 
ordinary situation,  Mazarin  did  not  give  up 
the  game ;  and,  having  received  Spinola's 
assurance  that  he  was  still  able  to  conclude 
an  armistice,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  belligerents  to  concur  at  least  in  this 
expedient.  His  ingenious  arguments  for- 
tunately prevailed;  the  Spanish  and  Aus- 
trian commanders  feeling  that  their  honour 
was  pledged  to  make  the  concession,  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  being  willing  to  obtain  for 
Piedmont  a  temporary  respite,  the  Cardinal 


being  fully  convinced  that  France  would 
gain  by  a  pause  in  the  hostilities.  On  the 
4th  of  September,  1630,  an  armistice  was 
formally  signed ;  and  Mazarin  had  the  ex- 
treme gratification  of  seeing  a  step  to  peace 
assured  through  his  persevering  and  able  • 
efforts.  By  this  arrangement — in  many 
particulars  unlike  the  original  project  of 
Spinola — hostilities  were  suspended  until 
the  15th  of  October ;  the  unfortified  sub- 
urbs of  Casale  were  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Spanish  troops,  the  French  retaining  pos- 
session of  the  citadel ;  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  different  Powders  assembled  at 
the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  were,  if  possible,  to 
settle  the  questions  at  issue.  Should  war 
recommence,  the  whole  of  Casale  was  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  if  reliev- 
ed before  the  1st  of  November ;  if  not, 
Spinola  was  to  enter  the  town,  nevertheless 
under  a  regular  engagement  that  preserved 
the  rights  of  Charles  of  Gonzaga. 

The  weeks  of  the  armistice  passed  be- 
tween preparations  for  w'ar  and  negotiations 
at  Ratisbon.  The  French  army,  powerfully 
reinforced,  was  placed  under  the  command 
of  Schomberg,  one  of  the  great  Huguenot 
soldiers  of  the  monarchy,  and  was  concen- 
trated in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  in  readiness 
to  march  to  the  relief  of  Casale.  Death 
having  removed  Spinola  from  the  scene — 
the  late  public  slight  of  the  Spanish  minister 
had  hastened  the  end  of  that  haughty  spirit 
— the  Marquis  of  Santa  Croce  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Spanish  forces, 
while  Collalto,  still  at  the  head  of  the  Aus- 
trians,  prepared  to  co-operate  with  his  col- 
league. During  the  interval  Mazarin  ex- 
erted himself  in  smoothing  away  the  obsta- 
cles to  peace,  and  in  urging  the  obvious 
policy  of  settling  the  Italian  question  sep- 
arately at  Ratisbon.  By  the  1st  of  October 
it  had  become  evident  that  this  latter  object 
w^ould  not  he  attained ;  and  Schomberg 
notified  that  if  peace  were  not  concluded  by 
the  ISth,  he  would  march  to  the  relief  of 
Casale,  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
armistice.  He  had  arrived  almost  within 
sight  of  the  fortress  at  the  head  of  a  large 
and  formidable  army,  when  on  the  20l:h,  he 
received  a  copy  of  a  ti*eaty  signed  at  Ratis- 
bon on  the  ISlh,  which  provided  for  the 
pacification  of  Italy.  This  arrangement, 
which,  though  afterwards  disavowed  in  some 
essential  points  by  Richelieu,  assuredly  was 
for  the  present  binding,  secured  the  Duchies 
to  Charles  of  Gonzaga,  restored  Piedmont 
to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  guaranteed  the 
complete  evacuation  of  the  Peninsula  by  the 
French  and  Austrians.  On  one  point  of  sup- 
posed importance  to  military  honour,  it  was 
indeterminate.     It  seemed  to  imply  that  the 
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citadel  of  Casale  should  in  any  event  be 
surrendered  by  the  French,  for  it  declared 
that  the  Spanish  army  should  take  posses- 
sion of  the  entire  of  the  town,  and  should 
hand  it  over  to  Charles  of  Gonzaga,  within 
fifteen  dnys  from  the  grant  of  investiture. 

This  last  provision  touched  to  the  quick 
the  pride  of  Schomberg  and  the  French 
army.  Was  the  great  fortress  which,  so  to 
speak,  had  been  the  centre  and  prize  of  the 
war,  to  be  given  up  by  its  gallant  garrison 
to  the  enemies  who  had  failed  to  take  it, 
under  the  eyes  of  comrades  advanced  to  the 
rescue  ?  And  was  it  certain  this  grand 
object  of  Spanish  ambition  would  be  ever 
let  go  by  them  who  were  to  become  its 
occupants?  Schomberg  declared  the  terms 
of  the  armistice  not  inconsistent  with  those 
of  the  treaty — that,  being  on  the  spot,  he 
would  relieve  Casale,  and  that  he  would 
even  risk  a  battle  for  a  point  of  national 
honour  and  interest.  He  would  desist, 
however,  if  Charles  of  Gonzaga  were  given 
immediate  possession  of  Casale,  the  French 
and  Spanish  troops  together  abandoning  the 
ground  they  respectively  occupied.  Col- 
lalto  and  Santa  Croce  insisted  that  these 
propositions  were  inadmissible,  and  con- 
trary to  the  letter  of  the  treaty ;  and,  has- 
tening to  the  head  of  their  forces,  prepared 
at  once  for  a  general  engagement.  Notwith- 
standing all  that  had  taken  place,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  plains  around  Casale  would 
be  the  theatre  of  a  terrible  battle  which, 
involving  military  and  national  faith,  would 
make  a  European  war  inevitable,  and  plunge 
Italy  in  ruin  and  bloodshed. 

Most  fortunately,  however,  this  consum- 
mation was  averted  by  the  young  diploma- 
tist who  had  toiled  with  such  perseverance 
and  bkill  in  the  sacred  cause  of  the  peace 
of  his  country.  As  the  hostile  armies  drew 
towards  each  other,  Mazarin  hastened  to 
Casale  at  once,  and  flew  from  camp  to  camp 
to  endeavour  to  make  the  voice  of  reason 
heard  amidst  the  din  of  arms  and  passion. 
After  efforts  which  conspicuously  displayed 
his  admirable  tact  and  fertility  of  expedients, 
and  appeals,  in  which  his  persuasive  elo- 
quence rose  often,  it  is  said,  to  fine  pathos, 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  assent  of  the  ri- 
val commanders  to  acompromise  which  satis- 
fied their  punctilious  jealousies  and  fell  in 
with  their  supposed  duties.  In  compliance 
with  the  demands  of  Schomberg,  the  French 
were  neither  to  surrender  Casale,  nor  the 
Spanish  to  enter  into  occupation  of  it;  both 
armies  were  to  evacuate  the  town,  and 
Charles  of  Gonzaga  to  take  possession.  To 
gratify,  however,  the  pride  of  the  allies,  and 
to  preserve  the  shadow  of  the  Imperial  title, 
an   Austrian    Hiah   Commissioner  was    to 


share  some  functions  of  sovereignty  with 
that  Prince  until  the  regular  grant  of  inves- 
titure. Meantime  all  hostilities  were  to 
cease;  the  armies  of  the  different  Powers 
were  to  be  separated  by  a  prescribed  dis- 
tance;  and  all  further  questions  in  dispute 
were  to  await  the  decision  of  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries. 

This  arrangement,  due  to  Mazarin  wholly, 
which  put  a  stop  to  a  terrible  conflict,  and 
for  a  time  secured  to  Italy  the  repose  of 
which  she  was  so  much  in  need,  was  not 
effected  until  the  rival  armies  were  about 
to  close  in  the  shock  of  battle.  We  quote 
M.  Cousin's  felicitous  description  : — 

'  The  battle  had  already  almost  commenced. 
Toiras  had  marched  out  of  the  citadel  with 
two  or  three  hundred  horse  and  as  many  toot 
soldiers  to  see  what  service  he  could  render. 
The  Spanish  and  Imperial  anuy  was  mar- 
shalled .in  formidable  lines  that  showed  like 
fortresses.  Within  was  seen  the  Marquis  of 
Santa  Oroce  with  the  artillery,  in  the  midst 
of  his  staif ;  Galas  was  at  the  head  of  his  vete- 
ran infantry,  and  Piccolomini  of  the  German 
cavalry,  on  whom  had  devolved  the  first  onset. 
Schomberg  was  in  the  French  centre;  on  the 
right  wing  was  Marshal  de  la  Force,  on  the 
left  Marshal  de  Marillac.  All  three  were  in_ 
motion  on  the  front  of  the  array.  When' 
witliin  range  the  soldiers  knelt  down  ;  prayers 
were  said,  and  afterwards  a  ^evr  words  were 
addressed  to  them  to  arouse  then*  courage. 
"  Never,"  wrote  Richelieu,  "  was  there  a  liner 
day.  It  was  as  if  the  sun  had  multiplied  his 
light  to  illustrate  with  peculiar  distinctness 
every  feature  of  such  an  important  action." 
It  was  now  about  four  in  the  afternoon.  The 
cavalry  rode,  sword  and  pistol  in  hand,  the 
infantry  marched  with  an  even  step,  and  with 
a  resolute  and  cheerful  countenance.  The 
Spanish  cannon  had  opened  its  fire,  and  was 
making  ravages  in  our  ranks,  but  without 
shaking  them  or  causing  disquiet.  The  senti- 
ment of  the  approach  of  great  danger  pro- 
duced on  all  sides  a  solemn  silence.  Picco- 
lomini, who  had  moved  from  his  station,  to 
reconnoitre  and  ascertain  if  the  moment  to 
charge  had  come,  had  had  a  horse  shot  under 
him.  The  forlorn  hope  and  the  volunteers 
who  had  been  told  ofi["  for  the  first  attack  had 
reached  the  foot  of  the  Spanish  intrenchments. 
On  a  sudden  a  cavalier  was  seen  to  ride  from 
those  entrenchments  at  a  gallop,  to  make  his 
way  through  the  volleying  shot,  and  with  his 
cap  in  one  hand  and  a  crucifix  in  the  other,  to 
cry  out  with  a  loud  voice,  ''Peace!  Peace  I" 
It  was  Mazarin,  who,  approaching  Schomberg, 
informed  that  General  that  ho  had  been  sent 
by  Santa  Oroce  to  assent  to  the  proposition 
on  which  that  morning  they  had  made  an 
agreement.  The  French  astounded  had  come 
to  a  lialt,  when  two  discharges  o£  cannon  ex- 
asperated our  soldiers,  and  they  rushed  for- 
ward to  engage  the  enemy.  Mazarin  set  off 
to  the  Spanish  camp,  put  an  end  to  the  firing, 
and  hastening  back,  implored  the  generals,  in 
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his  alarm  lest  some  new  accident  might  occur, 
to  hold  a  conference  upon  tliat  instant.  They 
agreed  ;  Santa  Croce,  witli  his  principal  officers, 
Don  Pliilip  Spinola,  the  Count  Serbellone,  the 
Diike  of  Lerma,  the  Duke  of  Nocera  and  some 
others,  left  the  Spanish  camp  ;  Galas,  Piccolo- 
mini,  and  the  Imperial  commander  proceeded 
from  their  own  lines;  and  the  Frencli  mar- 
shals having  done  the  same,  the  conference 
took  place  on  the  field  of  battle.' 

From  this  time  the  reputation  of  Mazarin 
was  established  in  the  councils  of  Europe. 
In  looking  back  at  the  conipiicatecl  drama 
in  which  he  played  so  eminent  a  part,  we 
agree  with  M.  Cousin  that  he  displayed  the 
very  highest  diplomatic  ability.  Some  cir- 
cumstances, indeed,  were  much  in  his  flivuur 
— the  reverence  which,  even  in  that  age, 
was  felt  for  an  envoy  of  the  Pope  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Catholic  monarchies, 
the  jealousies  and  weaknesses  of  a  coalition 
which  paralysed  the  arm  of  Spain  and  Aus- 
tria, and  the  series  of  accidents  which  pre- 
vented Richelieu  from  carrying  out  his 
warlike  policy.  For  these  sufficient  allow- 
ance, perhaps,  has  not  been  made  in  the 
present  .volume.  Yet  Mazarin's  splendid 
and  hard-won  success  was  caused  in  the 
main  by  his  own  genins;  by  his  singular 
power  of  influencing  men;  by  his  exquisite 
tact,  urbanity,  and  persuasiveness  ;  by  his 
clear  perception  in  forming  his  designs,  and 
his  admirable  energy  and  skill  in  pur^uillg 
them.  It  is  astonishing  that  a  youthful 
subordinate,  hiterto  unknown  in  the  politi- 
cal sphere,  should  in  a  few  months  have 
gained  the  respect  and  confidence  of  so 
many  great  men;  should  have  acted  with 
such  acutenes-s  and  wisdom,  such  firmness 
of  purpose,  such  wonderful  ingenuity,  in  a 
situation  of  so  diflicult  a  kind  ;  should,  in 
spite  of  Continual  obstacles  and  mischances, 
have  conducted  to  a  triumphant  issue  nego- 
tiations so  intricate  and  arduous.  Were 
this  episode  all  that  history  could  record  of 
the  character  of  Mazarin,  it  would  show 
that  his  was  one  of  those  minds  that  are 
formed  to  direct  the  councils  of  kings,  and 
to  leave  their  traces  on  the  fate  of  empires. 
Yet,  as  we  have  said,  we  do  not  think  that 
Mazarin  as  a  statesman  deserves  the  un- 
qualified and  extreme  praise  which  M. 
Cousin  is  inclined  to  give  him.  If  he  add^-d 
noble  provinces  to  France,  and  crowned  the 
woik  of  his  great  predecessor,  h«  developed 
•those  schemes  of  French  aggression  which 
have  hitherto  always  ended  in  disaster;  and, 
in  aggrandising  the  monarchy,  he  stifled 
some  germs  of  national  liberty.  Even  in 
the  actual  condition  of  France — when  the 
foreign  policy  of  Richelieu  and  Maz.irin  is 
perhaps  covertly  revived,  when  the  annexa- 


tion of  Savoy  and  Nice  has  rewarded  the  ser- 
vices  of  France  to  Italy,  and  when  the  Em- 
pire, without  the  dignity,  aspires  to  the 
position  of  the  Bourbon  Monarchy  in  the 
days  of  its  supremacy  in  Europe — a  writer 
of  M.  Cousin's  powers  may  remember  that 
territorial  extension  costs  an  enormous 
price ;  that  the  splendour  and  the  glory 
of  a  government  are  no  true  test  of  a  peo- 
ple's greatness  ;  and  that  the  acquisition  of 
territory  and  influence  abroad  does  not.  in 
reality,  lighten  the  burden  of  internal  des- 
potism. We  do  not  question  M.  Cousin's 
sincere  adherence  to  those  liberal  principles, 
both  in  France  and  in  Italy,  which  are  not 
less  honourable  to  him  than  his  philosophy 
and  his  eloquence  ;  and  we  trust  that  no 
one  will  attempt  to  draw  from  his  pages  an 
apology  for  foreign  aggressions  or  wars 
adverse  to  the  cause  of  national  independence 
and  public  freedom. 


Aet.  III. — Irresponsible  Boards.  A  Speech 
delivered  by  Lord  Henry  Gordon  Len- 
nox, M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
Tuesday,  J  8th  March,  1862.  Chichester 
and  London :  1862. 

It  was  not  until  some  time  after  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill  that  the  nation  began  to 
interest  itself  actively  in  demanding  public 
institutions  for  promoting  science,  art,  and 
education.  The  contrast  between  the  posi- 
tive apathy  on  these  subjects  which  existed 
half  a  century  ago  and  the  feeling  which  is 
now  shown  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament 
will  appear  very  striking  when  we  recall  a 
{'e.'H  of  the  circumstances  of  the  last  fifty 
years.  At  the  beginning  of  that  p<-riod  the 
sole  public  repository  which  existed  for  pre- 
servmg  objects  of  art  and  science,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  nation  and  supported  by  Parlia- 
ment, was  the  British  Museum.  It  is  oiilv 
iibout  thirty  years  since  the  late  Mr.  John 
Wilson  Cruker  and  others,  when  the  British 
Museum  was  discussed  in  Parliament,  used 
to  jeer  at  Bloomsbury  as  a  terra  incognita, 
and  Charles  Buller's  wit  sparkled  in  an  ar- 
ticle describing  a  voyage  to  those  parts  and 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives. 
About  a  hundred  visitors  a  day  on  an  aver- 
age, in  parties  of  five  persons  only,  were  ad- 
milted  to  gape  at  the  unlabellcd  'rarities 
and  curiosities'  deposited  in  Montague 
House.  A  very  sinali  public,  indeed,  studied 
or  even  regarded  them  as  illustrations  of  the 
fine  arts,  or  of  science  and  of  human  cul- 
ture and  intelligence.     The  state  of  thin«-s 
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outside  the  British  Museum  was  analogous. 
Westminster  Abbey  was  closed  except  for 
divine  service  and  to  show  a  closet  of  wax- 
work. Admittance  to  the  public  monuments 
in  St.  Paul's  and  other  churches  was  irksome 
to  obtain  and  costly  ;  even  the  Tower  of 
London  could  not  be  seen  for  less  than  six 
shillings.  The  private  picture-galleries  were 
most  difficult  of  access,  and,  for  those  not 
belonging  to  the  upper  ten  thousand,  it  might 
be  a  work  of  years  to  get  a  sight  of  the 
Grosveuor  or  Stafford  Collections,  i^o  Na- 
tional Gallery  existed,  and  Lord  Liverpool's 
Government  refused  to  accept  the  pictures 
offered  by  Sir  Francis  Bourgeois,  now  at 
Dulwich,  even  on  the  condition  of  merely 
housing  them.  The  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery, the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and 
the  Geological  Museum  were  not  even  con- 
ceived. Kew  Gardens  were  shabby  and  neg- 
lected, and  possessed  no  Museum.  Hamp- 
ton Court  Palace  was  shown,  by  a  fee  to  the 
housekeeper,  one  day  in  the  week.  No  pub- 
lic Schools  of  Art  or  Science  existed  in  the 
metropolis  or  the  seats  of  manufacture.  The 
Royal  Academy  had  its  annual  exhibition  of 
modern  art  on  the  first  and  second  floors  of 
Somerset  House,  in  rooms  now  used  by  the 
Registrar-General,  whose  functions  had  then 
no  existence.  It  was  only  at  the  British  In- 
stitution, or  at  Christie's  auction  rooms,  that 
a  youthful  artist  like  Mulready  could  chance 
to  see  the  work  of  an  old  master,  as  he  has 
often  told  us.  Dr.  Birkbeck  had  not  founded 
the  present  Mechanics'  Institute  in  South- 
ampton Buildings,  and  the  first  stone  of  the 
London  University  in  Gower-Street  was  not 
laid.  Not  a  penny  of  the  public  taxes  was 
devoted  to  national  education,  which  was 
only  a  bone  of  contention  between  church- 
men and  dissenters.  Architecture,  the  moth- 
er of  the  arts,  had  not  raised  itself  from  the 
bald  meanness  of  Baker  Street  even  to  the 
stucco  conceits  of  Regent  Street ;  and  the 
inspiration  of  architectural  genius  had  only 
arrived  at  the  invention  of  transferring  the 
portico  of  a  Greek  temple  from  a  hill  like 
the  Acropolis,  indiscriminately  to  adorn  a 
St.  Pancras  Church  or  a  Unitarian  Chapel,  a 
General  Post  Office  or  a  British  Museum. 
Mr.  Savage's  new  Chelsea  Church,  the  first 
of  the  revivals  of  Gothic  art,  was  not  erect- 
ed till  1820.  Very  few  were  the  facilities 
of  locomotion  to  induce  the  public  to  visit 
the  exhibitions  of  art  which  existed.  Cabs 
and  omnibuses  had  not  been  invented  to 
compete  with  the  lumbering  two-horse  hack- 
ney coaches  and  chariots.  No  steamer  had 
ascended  the  Thames  even  so  far  as  the 
rapids  of  old  London  Bridge.  Gas  had  not 
penetrated  St.  James's  Park,  and  did  not 
reach  Grosvenor   Square   till   1842.     The 


average  postage  of  a  letter  was  sevenpence, 
and  penny  postage  was  not  even  a  theory. 
It  was  '  life  '  in  London  as  represented  by 
'  Toms '  and  '  Jerries,'  to  floor  '  old  Charlies,' 
whom  Peel's  Police  had  not  yet  superseded. 
Hard  drinking  was  as  much  a  qualification 
for  membership  of  the  Dilettanti  Society  as 
the  nominal  one  of  a  tour  in  Italy.  Men's 
minds  were  more  anxiously  engaged  with 
Bread-riots  and  Corn-laws,  Thistlewood's 
Conspiracy  and  Peterloo  Massacres,  Cath- 
olic Emancipation  and  Rotten  Boroughs, 
than  with  the  arts  and  sciences,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  which,  in  truth,  there  was 
hardly  any  public  liking,  thought,  or  oppor- 
tunity. 

But  an  immense  change  has  taken  place 
within  a  recent  time.  No  topics  excite  such 
warm  and  animated  debates  in  Parliament 
as  the  purchase  and  preservation  of  pictures 
and  sites  of  museums,  and  the  public  give 
manifestations  of  their  wishes  throughout 
the  country  which  are  apparently  in  advance 
of  the  temper  of  Parliament.  Above  thirty 
members  of  Parliament  introduced  by  a 
future  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  last  year 
appealed  to  the  Lord  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil for  greatly  increased  public  expenditure 
in  aid  of  local  efforts  to  promote  Art.  The 
exhibitions  of  works  of  art  of  spontaneous 
growth  over  the  whole  kingdom,  during  the 
past  year,  have  been  numerous,  and  many 
provincial  towns  have  desired  to  seek  aid 
from  the  possessions  of  the  Crown,  or  the 
national  collections  in  the  metropolis. 

There  has  been  an  International  Exhibition 
of  Works  of  Fine  Art  and  Industry  at  Dub- 
lin, which  obtained  some  of  its  resources 
from  the  munifigence  of  the  Queen,  from 
the  National  Gallery  and  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum.  Other  exhibitions '  of  a 
like  sort,  to-  which  have  been  added  speci- 
mens especially  of  art  by  working-men,  have 
lately  taken  place,  at  Lambeth,  Islington, 
Bow,  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  Greenwich, 
in  the  metropolis ;  at  Alton  Towers,  Bir- 
mingham, Bristol,  Dorchester,  Nottingham, 
Reading,  Wakefield,  Tonbridge  Wells,  &c. 
None  of  these  obtained  any  superfluous  ob- 
jects fi'om  the  British  Museum  or  National 
Gallery ;  but  Alton  Towers,  Dorchester, 
Nottingham,  and  Reading  procured  some 
additions  from  South  Kensington.  This 
movement,  so  spontaneous  and  widely  spread 
over  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  will 
undoubtedly  increase,  and  it  betokens  that 
at  some  period  our  principal  cities  and  towns 
will  have  their  local  museums  and  galleries, 
as  in  France  and  Germany,  in  friendly  con- 
nexion with  the  national  institutions  as  the 
parent  establishments.  Before  such  an  union 
can  be  effected,   great  changes  must  take 
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place  in  the  constitutional  government  of 
the  principal  institutions,  which  is  altogether 
behind  the  requirements  of  the  times.  The 
several  national  institutions,  although  neces- 
sarily planted  in  the  metropolis,  ought  to  be 
so  organized  as  to  help  local  museums 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  be  the 
culmination  of  a  whole  system.  Fine  works 
of  art  and  science  are  limited  in  number, 
and  are  not  to  be  created  like  food  and  rai- 
ment according  to  the  ordinary  principles  of 
supply  and  demand.  The  British  Museum, 
the  National  Gallery,  the  Kew  Museum  and 
Gardens,  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  the 
Geological  Museum,  the  Patent  Museum, 
the  National, Portrait  Gallery,  and  others 
which  may  be  established,  should  each  be 
centres  for  rendering  assistance  to  local  mu- 
seums of  a  like  nature. 

In  briefly  noticing  the  history  of  each  of 
these  institutions  seriatim  we  shall  purposely 
abstain  from  minute  comment  on  their  nu- 
merous abuses  and  defects  :  our  object  is  to 
establish  the  proposition  that  these  abuses 
and  defects  are  in  every  case  traceable  to 
one  fruitful  source  of  mismanagement,  viz., 
the  want  of  Parliamentary  and  individual 
responsibility  in  their  executive  administra- 
tion. 

How  the  British  Museum  originated,  we 
venture  to  think  is  now  little  known,  and  it 
will  surprise  many,  even  perhaps  Dr.  Long- 
ley,  Lord  Cranworth,  and  even  Mr.  Denison 
themselves,  to  be  told  that  their  predeces- 
sors, the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  were  appointed  trustees 
of  a  Public  Lottery  for  raising  the  necessary 
funds  to  start  the  British  Museum,  in  the 
year  1753,  when  it  was  deemed  expedient 
to  nominate  the  highest  dig-nitaries  in  the 
kingdom  as  the  chosen  instruments  for  ac- 
complishing what  would  now  be  regarded 
as  illegal  and  immoral.  Although  Parlia- 
ment of  late  years,  with  doubtful  policy, 
has  sanctioned  Art  Union  lotteries  for  circu- 
lating works  of  art,  public  feeling  now  would 
never  entertain  the  idea  of  founding  a  Na- 
tional Museum  of  Science  and  Art  v/ith  the 
profits  of  a  lottery,  and  certainly  no  Arch- 
bishop, or  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Speaker, 
would  be  invited  to  superintend  the  manage- 
ment of  it. 

In  the  year  above-mentioned,  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  Bart,  was  a  very  old  physician,  who 
lived  in  the  Manor  House  near  to  old  Chel- 
sea Church,  where  his  monument — an  urn 
embraced  by  serpents — erected  to  bis  mem- 
ory by  his  daughters,  may  still  be  seen. 
He  was  the  President  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  and  founder  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Gardens,  where  the  cedars  make  so  fine  a 


feature  in  the  landscape  at  Chelsea  Reach, 
and  he  gave  his  names  to  '  Sloane  Street ' 
and  the  adjacent  little  square  called  '  Hans 
Place.'     Sir  Hans  Sloane  bought  this  house 
from  Lord  Cheyne,  and  it  was  bequeathed 
by  him  to  Lord  Cadogan,  who  married  his 
daughter,  and  in  this  house,  to  employ  the 
words  of  the  black  letter  Act  of  Parliament 
(26  George  II.  cap.  22) — the  same  which  le- 
galized the  lottery — he   had  '  through  the 
course  of  many   years,  with  great  labour 
and   ex  pence,  gathered   together  whatever 
could  be  procured,  either  in  our  own  or  for- 
eign countries,  that  was  rare  and  curious,' 
at  a  cost,  it  is  said,  of  50,000/.     In  1749  he 
had  made  a  codicil  to  his  will,  in  which  he 
expressed  a  desire  that  his  collection,  in  all 
its  branches,  '  might  be,  if  it  were  possible, 
kept  QXi^  preserved  together  luhole  and  entire 
in  his  Manor  House  in  the  parish  of  Chel- 
sea,' i.e.,   half  a  mile   further   west   from 
Charing  Cross  than  the  site  where  it  has 
been  proposed  to  locate  his  Natural  History 
Collections  !     The  Collection,  or  '  Museum,' 
as  it  is  called,  consisted  of  '  his  library  of 
books,  drawings,  manuscripts,  prints,  medals 
and  coins,  ancient  and  modern  antiquities, 
seals,  cameos  and  intaglios,  precious  stones, 
agates,  jaspers,  vessels  of  agate  and  jasper, 
chrystals,  mathematical  instruments,  draw- 
ings  and   pictures,    more  particularly   de- 
scribed arid  numbered,  with  short  histoi'ies 
or  accounts  of  them,  with  proper  references 
in  certain  catalogues  by  him  made,  contain- 
ing thirty-eight  volumes  in  folio  and  eight 
volumes  in  quarto.'    We  beg  our  readers  to 
note   the   precise   method   of   cataloguing, 
which,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  has  been  al- 
together superseded  by  the  trustees.     He 
appointed  trustees  to  sell  his  collection  for 
20,000/.— also  '  to  obtain  a  sufficient  fund  or 
provision  for  maintaining  and  taking  care  of 
his  said  collection  and  premises,  and  for  re- 
pairing and  supporting  his  said  Manor  House 
waterworks  coming  from   Kensington  and 
premises.'     His  trustees  were  in  the  first 
instance  to  apply  to  Parliament,  and,  if  Par- 
liament declined  the  offer,  they  were  to  sell 
it,  for  the  use  of  certain  foreign  academies, 
which  were  named ;  and  in  case  the  said 
offer  should  not  be  accepted  by  either  of  the 
said  foreign  academies,  his  executors  were 
at  liberty  to   sell  it  '  with  all  convenient 
speedy   and   advantageous   manner.'      The 
Act  of  Parliament  which   was   passed   to 
sanction  the  purchase  of  this  collection  for 
the  nation  is  still  the  basis  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  British  Museum.     The  trustees 
of  that  institution  then  first  received  their 
powers   and   title    from    Parliament.     The 
office  of  '  Principal    Librarian '    was    then 
created  with  the  powers  and  the  salary  of 
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1,000Z,  a  year  which  he  retains  to  this  day. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  the  Sppaiier  were  invested 
with  the  patronaye  and  control  of  this  es- 
tablishment; and  for  113  years  this  stranjje 
constitution  hits  not  undergone  any  material 
alteration  or  improvement.  The  first  act  of 
the  trustees  appears  to  have  been  to  waive 
the  condition  of  the  site  and  to  consent  to 
the  removal  of  the  Museum  from  the  Manor 
Hou.se  at  Chelsea  to  any  proper  place,  '  so 
as  the  said  Collection  be  preserved  entire 
without  the  least  diminution  or  separation, 
and  be  kept  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
piiblick,  with  free  access  to  view  and  peruse 
the  same  at  all  stated  and  convenient  sea- 
sons.' For  the  Act  provided  that  the  col- 
lections should  only  remain  there  ut)til  a 
general  repository  should  be  provided  for 
the  same,  after  which  the  Manor  House  ol' 
Chelsea  was  to  follow  the  general  disposition 
of  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  landed  estate.  The 
preamble  of  this  statute  ran  in  the  following 
terms  : — '  Whereas  the  said  Museum  or  Col- 
lection of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  is  of  much 
greater  intrinsick  value  than  the  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds:  and  whereas  all 
arts  and  sciences  have  a  connection  with 
each  other,  and  discoveries  in  natural  phi- 
losophy and  other  branches  of  speculative 
knowledge  for  the  advancement  and  improve- 
ment whereof  the  said  Museum  or  Collec- 
tion was  intended,  do  and  may  in  many  in- 
stances give  help  and  success  to  the  most 
useful  experiments  and  inventions  :  There- 
fore, to  the  end  that  the  said  Museum  or 
Collection  may  be  preserved  and  maintained, 
not  only  for  the  inspection  and  entertain- 
ment of  the  learned  and  curious,  but  f  >r  the 
general  use  and  benefic  of  the  pubiick,'  Par- 
liament covenanted  to  pay  f)r  it  the  sum  of 
20,000/.  to  his  trustees,  and  the  Act  we 
have  already  described  became  the  law  of 
the  land. 

But  this  Act  did  much  more.  Pow(!rs 
were  obtained  to  remove  to  a  general  re- 
pository the  Cotton  MSS.  still  remaining 
'  at  Cotton  House  in  Westminster  in  a  nar- 
row little  room,  damp  and  improper  for 
preserving  the  books  and  papers  in  danger 
of  perishing,  and  not  made  sufficiently  use- 
ful to  British  subjects  and  all  learned  f  treign- 
crs;'  also  to  purchase  the  Harleian  Collec- 
tion of  MSS.  i'or  10,000/.,  to  be  placed  in 
the  same  repository  with  the  Cottonian  Li- 
brary. The  Act  created  about  forty  trustees 
for  ihe-e  several  collections,  and  incorpo- 
rated th'im  by  the  numeof  '  the  Trustees  of 
the  Uiiti^h  Museuu),'  and  gave  powers  to 
provide  a  general  repository,  in  which  '  the 
said  Museum  or  Collection  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  in  all  its  branches,  shall  be  kept  and 


preserved  together  in  the  said  General  Re- 
pository, whole  and  entire,  and  with  proper 
marks  of  distinction,  and  to  which  free 
access  to  the  said  General  Repository  and 
to  the  Collections  therein  containeiJ  shall 
be  given  to  all  studious  and  curious  piersons 
at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  the  trus- 
tees shall  appoint.'  The  Actalso  legalised  the 
lottery  to  raise  300,000/.  for  these  purposes. 
There  were  to  be  100,000  tickets  of  3/.  each, 
of  which  4,159  were  to  be  '  fortunate  tick- 
ets,' givina  prizes  as  follows  : — 1  of  10.000/,, 
1  of  5,000/.,  2  of  2,000/.,  10  of  1,000/.,  15 
of  500/,  130  of  100/.,  1,000  of  20/.,  and 
3,000  of  10/.,  or  a  total  of  99,000/,  The 
Archbishop,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the 
Speaker  were  appointed  the  m'anagers  to  see 
fair  play,  and  the  lottery  was  drawn  in 
Guildhall  on  the  26th  November,  1753, 
wagers  on  the  chances  of  the  drawing  of 
tickets  being  specially  prohibited. 

Thus  things  '  rare  and  curious'  constitu- 
ted Sloane's  Museum,  for  the  use  of  'studi- 
ous and  curious  persons.'  The  objects  enu- 
merated are  as  miscellaneous  in  character 
as  the  contents  of  the  old  curiosity  shop  of 
some  small  provincial  town.  Isthereto  be 
found  at  this  time  one  and  the  same  collec- 
tor hungry  for  '  chrystals,  mathematical  in- 
struments, drawings,  and  pictures'?  This 
orij^inal  vagueness  and  multiplicity  still 
haunt  the  British  Museum.  Whdst  com- 
merce has  found  it  convenient  and  useful  to 
separate  the  dealers  in  books  from  those  in 
prints,  arid  keep  medallists  and  picture-deal- 
ers, and  mathematical  instrument  makers 
apart,  the  Biitish  Museum  Trustees  look 
with  horror  on  any  one  that  shall  divide 
their  heterogeneous  collections,  although 
they  themselves  have  violated  all  the  con- 
ditions of  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  will,  and  sep- 
arated his  '  mathematical  instruments  from 
chrystals,  drawings,  and  pictures'!  In  a 
volume  in  the  Sloane  MSS,  several  versions 
of  a  plan  or  proposal  for  managing  the  col- 
lection are  given  in  detail.  It  was  to  be 
divided  into  '  1°  books,  prints,  drawings, 
pictures,  medals,  and  the  most  valuable  ot 
the  jewels ;  2''  MSS.  ;  3°  natural  and  arti- 
ficial curiosities,'  which  were  assigned  to 
different  rooms  in  old  Montague  House. 
'Thus  the  whole  collection  will  be  kept 
together  without  the  other  collections  inter- 
fering.' Does  Lord  Dei  by,  who  is  one  of 
the  Sloane  Trustees,  know  that  the  whole 
collection,  in  spite  of  Act  of  Parliament,  cod- 
icil, and  trust  deeds,  is  all  dispersed  1  Not 
even  the  thirty-seven  catalogues  are  kept 
together!  Or  have  the  trustees  given  due 
effect  to  the  following  injunction  of  the  tes- 
tator '  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  per- 
sons of  mean  and  low  degree  and  rude  or 
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ill-behaviour  from  intruding  on  such  who 
were  designed  to  have  free  access  to  the  re- 
positories for  the  sake  of  learning  or  curios- 
ity, tending  to  the  advancement  and  im- 
provement of  natural. philosophy  and  other 
branches  of  speculative  knowledge"? 

Pursuing  tlie  history  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, we  find  that  in  the  year  following  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  it  was  proved  to  be  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  get  the  Arch- 
bishop, the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Speaker  to 
meet,  and  so  Parliament  passed  one  of  its 
curious  hotch-pot  Acts,  '  for  punishing  per- 
sons destroying  turnpike  locks ;'  and  '  mak- 
ing Acts  for  erecting  courts  of  conscience 
publick  Acts,'  and  'preventing  persons  driv- 
ing certain  carriages  from  riding  on  such 
carriages,'  and  in  it  gave  powers  to  render 
the  presence  of  two  of  these  high  function- 
aries as  valid  as  three,  and  made  seven  of 
the  trustees  as  good  as  forty  ! 

For  fifty  years  the  Museum  slumbered 
on,  spending  about  2,500/.  a  year  on  manage- 
ment, and  a  few  hundreds  a  year  on  pur- 
chases, chiefly  books  and  antiquities  ;  but  in 
1805,  an  Act  (45  George  III.  cap.  127)  was 
passed  to  purchase  the  Towneley  Collection 
of  ancient  marbles  for  the  sum  of  20,000/., 
to  be  '  open  to  the  inspection  of  artists  and 
the  curious  in  the  fine  arts,'  on  condition 
that  the  whole  of  the  said  collection  should 
be  kept  together,  and  Edward  Towneley 
Standish,  of  whom  the  purchase  was  made, 
or  of  his  heir  or  nominees,  was  made  a 
trustee  of  the  property  sold. 

In  1816  another  great  acquisition  was 
made.  The  invaluable  Elgin  Collection  of 
marbles  and  sculptures  was  purchased  by  a 
vote  of  35,000/.,  and  here  again  the  vendors, 
Lord  Elgin  and  his  successors,  were  added 
to  the  trustees,  again  increasing  the  number. 
This  appears  to  be  the  last  purchase  which 
was  accompanied  by  the  creation  of  a  trustee 
to  protect  the  property  he  had  sold.  From 
the  foundation  of  the  British  Museum  to 
this  period,  about  120,000/.  had  been  ex- 
pended on  purchases,  chiefly  consisting  of 
books,  MSS.,  and  antiquities.  Natural 
history  was  hardly  recognised  by  the  trus- 
tees, for  only  about  2,590/.  had  been  spent 
upon  it.  Nothing  had  been  expended  for 
minerals  and  fossils,  or  zoology,  or  botany, 
or  prints  and  drawings.  After  that  year, 
some  slight  purchases  were  made  for  objects 
in  these  classes,  but  it  was  not  until  after 
Mr.  Hawes'  Committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  1835-6,  that  funds  have  been 
systematically  devoted  to  procuring  objects 
of  science. 

At  this  time.  Parliament  having  been  re- 
formed, public  interest  began  to  manifest 
itself,  through  Parliament,  in  the  manage- 
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ment  ^of  the  British  Museum,  which  has 
gone  on  increasing  to  the  present  time.  In 
1835  and  the  following  year  an  inquiry  was 
made  into  the  state  of  the  British  Museum 
which  presented  ponderous  blue-books  to 
the  House.  The  effect  of  these  reports  was 
to  cause  a  largely  increased  expenditure, 
both  for  salaries  and  purchases,  in  the  several 
neglected  departments,  but  these  committees 
did  not  give  greater  distinctness  to  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Institution  than  Sir  Hans  Sloane's 
of  'rare  and  curious,'  and  they  failed  to 
point  out  that  the  origin  of  all  defects  in  the 
institution  was  to  be  found  in  its  irrespon- 
sible management  by  numerous  trustees. 

A  second  Select  Committee  sat,  and  in 
1847  a  royal  commission  of  inquiry  was  ap- 
pointed, and  a  supplementary  commission 
'  for  considering  various  and  grave  subjects  ' 
was  added  in  1848. 

'  Evidence,'  says  Lord  Henry  Lennox,  '  was 
taken  with  praiseworthy  patience,  and  in  1850 
the  result  was  communicated  to  both  Houses  in 
the  shape  of  a  very  able  and  strongly-worded 
report,  and  the  300  pages  of  evidence  on  the 
strength  of  which  that  report  was  founded.  It 
was  signed  by  all  the  Commissioners  excepting 
one — the  late  Lord  Langdale,  who  entered  a 
protest  against  the  strong  report  for  not  leing 
strong  enough.'' 

In  1859  Mr.  Gregory  obtained  another 
Committee,  which  directed  its  inquiries  into 
the  state  of  the  Britisih  Museum  as  being 
in  '  hopeless  confusion,  valuable  collections  ' 
wholly  hidden  from  the  public,  and  great 
portions  of  others  in  danger  of  being  de- 
stroyed by  damp  and  neglect,'  a  state  which 
Mr.  Gregory  assured  the  House,  in  1865, 
had  not  been  remedied. 

From  these  facts  it  appears  that  all  that 
can  bo  done  by  mere  inquiry  has  already 
been  accomplished;  but  the  result  is  no ^A- 
ing.  The  trustees  retain  their  unmolested 
powers,  and  have  effectually  set  at  nought, 
by  disregarding  thera,  the  proposals  made 
for  the  reform  of  the  great  establishment 
entrusted  to  their  care;  indeed  one  of  their 
arguments  is  that  they  have  no  power  to 
reform  it. 

According  to  the  last  published  Parlia 
mentary  returns,  in  1860,  the  expenditure, 
from  1753  to  1847,  and  from  that  year  to 
I860,  on  the  different  classes  of  objects  was 
reported  to  have  been  as  follows,  under  the 
following  heads : — 


In  94  Years    14  Years,  from 

uptolMT.       1347tolS60. 

£ 

£ 

Sir  Hana  Sloane's  Collection 

20,000 

20,000 

MSS.,  including  the  Harleian, 

&C. 

40,850 

78,113 

Printed  Books,  Maps,  and  Music 

92,447 

169,853 

Natural  History 

10,405 

10,405 

Minerals  and  Fossils  . 

17,238 

31,703 

'ioology     .... 

12,761 

30,29a 
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In  94  Years    14  Years,  from 

up  to  1847.       1847  to  18C0. 

£ 
2,280 


1,204 


Botany 

Antiquities — including  the  Towne- 

ley    and   Elgin    Collections — 

Coins  and  Medals    .        .        .  122,116     173,820 
Prints   and  Drawings,  including 

the  Lawrence  and  Sheepshanks 

Collections     ....     28,109      52,254 


£345,119  £569,261 
The  maintenance  of  the  establishment  has 
cost  1,382,733?.,  and  the  buildings  about 
1,000,OOOZ.,  making  a  total  of  about  3,000,- 
000/.  in  round  numbers.  Since  1860,  about 
300,000?.  more  have  been  expended. 

Por  several  years  past  the  government 
of  the  Museum  has  been  practically  in  the 
hat^ds  of  the  Principal  Librarian,  and  what 
the  effect  of  that  government  has  been,  the 
expenditure  will  best  show.  Between  1847 
and  1860  the  proportion  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  several  departments  was  as  follows  : — 

Mss sr. 

Printed  Books .        .        .        .77. 

Minerals  .        .        ...        .14. 

Zoology 17. 

Botany     .         .         .         .         .1.6 

Antiquities       .         .         .         .61. 

Prints  and  drawings  .  .  24. 
This  period  has  been  essentially  the  reign 
of  Mr.  Panizzi.  His  dominant  will  and 
ability,  and  great  Svocial  influence,  have  over- 
come the  obstructioBs  imposed  by  his  forty- 
seven  masters,  all  more  or  less  differing 
with  one  another,  and  all  irresponsible ; 
and  by  his  mesmeric  finger  he  has  tamed 
them  into  a  happy  family,  whilst  he  has 
also  repressed  the  internal  anarchy  of  the 
establishment.  He  has  virtually  created 
the  noble  department  of  printed  books,  and 
placed  the  library,  now  the  first  and  best 
managed  in  Europe,  on  foundations  which 
will  not  be  easily  shaken  for  generations  to 
come.  He  perceived  that  those  pondercms 
walls  and  dark  ill-ventilated  chambers  were 
not  calculated  for  exhibiting  objects  of  taste 
or  curiosity,  but  would  make  repositories 
for  books,  and  he  wisely  acted  accordingly. 
He  has  made  some  necessary  concessions  to 
art  and  antiquities,  but  very  properly 
checked  the  expenditure  on  scientific  ob- 
jects, which  could  only  be  hidden  in  cellars 
or  consigned  to  moths.  He  will  leave  the 
Museum  in  triumph  for  his  own  sound  views, 
with  a  well-earned  pension,  but  his  depar- 
ture and  the  state  of  the  institution  cause  a 
crisis  which  renders  more  than  ever  impera- 
tive a  reorganisation  of  the  administration 
of  the  whole  establisroent.  Although  Mr. 
Panizzi  placed  his  resignation  in  the  hand;5 
of  the  trustees  some  months  ago,  on  the 
score  of  fatigue  and  declining  health,  we 
believe  that  he  has  consented,  at  the  earnest, 


request  of  the  Government,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  ofiice  until  the  month  of  March. 
In  this  interval  Parliament  will  meet,  and 
we  trust  that  one  of  the  first  measures  to 
be  announced  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  new 
House  of  Commons,  will  be  a  Bill  to  place 
the  whole  administration  of  the  Museum  on 
a  proper  footing,  and  to  raise  its  chief 
ofiicer,  both  in  rank  and  authority,  to  the 
position  which  ought  to  be  given  to  the  head 
of  one  of  the  most  important  institutions  in 
Europe.  No  one  is  more  highly  qualified 
than  Mr.  Gladstone  to  deal  with  the  subject, 
and  we  shall  be  grievously  disappointed  if 
he  neglects  or  delays  to  take  it  in  hand. 

A  decisive  definition  must  be  made  of  the 
scope  and  objects  of  the  Museum.  The  old 
loose  tradition  of  'rare  and  curious,'  and 
'rarities  and  curiosities,'  can  no  longer  be 
accepted  as  the  vague  object  of  the  principal 
repository  of  our  national  collections.  The 
very  idea  of  such  a  centralisation  as  now 
exists  is  adverse  to  all  progress.  The 
Royal  Society  and  the  Society  of  Arts  were 
very  good  and  sufficient  institutions  a  cen- 
tury ago ;  but  these  societies  no  longer 
monopolise  all  the  subdivisions  of  human 
intelligence  in  science  and  art,  and  they  have 
given  birth  to  a  numerous  progeny  of  other 
societies.  Nor  can  the  British  Museum  do 
so,  without  falling  altogether  behind  the 
times.  As  well  might  the  human  race  have 
been  confined  to  the  Garden  of  Eden,  as 
well  might  England  forbid  emigration  to 
the  colonies,  as  that  all  that  is  'rare  and 
curious' — which  is  now  interpreted  to  mean 
all  objects  illustrating  all  the  arts  and 
sciences — should  be  confined  within  the 
narrow  walls  of  Bloomsbury  or  any  single 
spot.*  Since  the  period  when  the  '  few  rare 
and  curious  things'  were  first  assembled  in 
old  Montague  House,  the  Zoological  Gar- 


*  But  Sir  Koderick  Murchison  looks  on  the 
British  Museum  as  a  '  consulting  dictionary'  —  a 
'perfect  encyclopa3dia  of  literature,  science,  and 
a.'t' — '  great,  unique,  and  glorious  monument' — '  a 
great  national  establishment,  in  which  the  public 
may  see  all  the  striking  objects  and  great  groups  of 
Nature ;'  '  putting  some  limit  upon  the  excavation 
of  ancient  towns,  and  the  bringing  of  the  debris  of 
large  ancient  cities  into  the  centre  of  London.'  He 
says  :  '  I  tiave  a  colossal  vase  of  Siberian  aventurine 
(in  which  the  union  of  Natural  History  and  Art  is 
admirably  illustrated),  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
f^ave  me  in  recognition  of  my  labours  in  developing 
the  geological  structure  of  Russia,  which  is  the  ad- 
miration of  many  people.  I  should  like  to  be- 
queath that  vase,  and  will  bequeath  it,  to  the 
British  Museum  ;  but  if  the  British  Museum  is  to 
be  broken  up,  I  fairly  say  that  I  would  alter  my 
will.'  This  feeling  for  the  vase  contrasts  with  Mr. 
Sheepshanks'  gift  of  sixty  thousand  pounds'  worth 
of  pictures,  given  on  condition  that  trustees  did  not 
manage  them,  and  that  they  were  not  placed  in 
London, 
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dens  and  Kew  Gardens  have  been  made  the 
living  representatives  of  zoology  and  botany. 
The  Geological  Museum  has  taken  charge 
of  geology  if  not  of  mineralogy.  The 
Museum  of  the  Commissioners  of  Patents 
and  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  have 
appropriated  objects  of  mechanical  science 
and  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  '  mathematical  instru- 
ments.' The  South  Kensington  Museum 
is  devoted  to  illustrate  the  application  of 
the  fine  arts  to  works  of  industry.  The 
Ethnological  Society  and  the  Crystal  Palace 
have  assumed  the  charge  of  showing  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  A  National  Gallery  for 
pictures  and  a  National  Portrait  Gallery 
have  been  created.  The  India  Office  has 
founded  a  museum  for  works  of  Eastern 
origin.  The  Institute  of  British  Architects 
the  Architectural  Museum,  and  other  archi- 
tectural societies  have  their  collections  of 
objects  of  architectural  art.  In  fact  every 
class  of  objects  which  the  British  Museum 
has  collected  as  '  rare  and  curious,'  is  now 
studied  from  a  distinct  and  scientific  point 
of  view  by  numerous  independent  associa- 
tions which  had  no  existence  when  the 
Museum  was  founded.  No  conceivable  ex- 
tent of  space  would  enable  the  British  Mu- 
seum adequately  to  house  and  represent  all 
desirable  objects  of  science  and  art  for  all 
time.  As  science  and  art  extend,  so  is 
the  tendency  to  subdivide,  classify,  and  re- 
arrange their  boundaries,  and  it  is  adverse 
to  all  scientific  development  to  insist  upon 
principles  of  concentration  and  limitation 
accidental  in  their  origin  and  antagonistic 
to  all  progression.  If  the  nation  desires  to 
have  collections  worthy  of  it,  the  present 
collections  of  the  British  Museum  should 
be  forthwith  divided  into  the  following  dis- 
tinct branches,  each  sufficiently  enlarged  : — 

1.  Books  and  MSS. 

2.  Pictures  and  Drawings. 

3.  Antiquities ;   including  Vases  and 

Coins. 

4.  Zoology,  and  perhaps  Mineralogy 

together. 

5.  Botany. 

6.  Ethnology. 

7.  Mechanical  Science,  with  Mathemat- 

ical Instruments,  and  the  like. 

Not  only  would  the  development  of 
each  division  be  promoted  by  separation 
under  a  proper  executive  management,  but 
the  utility  of  the  collections  would  be  greatly 
increased.  They  would  be  vastly  more  use- 
ful even  to  the  k'N  chosen  scientific  persons 
that  use  them,  and  a  hundred  times  more 
used  by  the  public  at  large.  The  connexion 
of  the  objects  with  the  library,  always  put 
forward  as  necessary,  cannot  be  logically 
maintained,  and  is  only  a  pretence. 


Moreover  there  is  a  metropolitan  view 
of  the  local  position  of  such  collections 
which  must  not  be  overlooked.  Although 
the  collections  are  national,  being  made  fjr 
the  use  of  the  nation  at  large  and  not  for 
the  metropolis  only,  still  the  metropolis, 
with  its  three  millions  of  population,  being 
a  seventh  of  the  whole  country,  has  peculiar 
claims  to  have  its  convenience  consulted. 
However  theoretically  central  the  British 
Museum  may  appear  on  the  map,  it  is 
gradually  ceasing  to  be  convenient  of  access 
to  the  greatest  numbers.  It  matters  little 
to  those  who  seriously  study  the  collections 
where  they  are  placed*,  but  to  the  public 
at  large  it  is  important  that  the  respective 
collections  should  be  distributed  in  different 
sections  of  the  metropolitan  district  where 
they  can  be  seen  most  conveniently  by  the 
greatest  numbers,  and  opportunity  will  be 
afforded  to  these  greatest  numbers  by  the 
railways  which  will  encircle  London  in  two 
years.  Places  on  these  lines  will  be  within 
reach  by  trains  starting  every  five  minutes, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  Natural 
History  Collection  were  transferred  to  the 
Regent's  Park,  the  Ethnographical  Collec- 
tion to  the  Victoria  Park,  the  Portraits  sent 
to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  in  the 
South  of  London,  and  the  Medieeval  An- 
tiquities to  South  Kensington,  these  objects 
would  afford  instruction  and  pleasure  to 
thousands  rather  than  to  hundreds  only  in 
Bloomsbury.  The  drawings  of  the  old  mas- 
ters should  be  transferred  to  the  National 
Gallery  when  we  have  one  worthy  of  the 
name.  The  library  and  the  sculpture  gal- 
leries, with  the  vases,  coins,  and  other  an- 
tiquities, would  then  appropriately  occupy 
and  fill  the  present  edifice,  with  one  of  the 
noblest  collections  in  the  world. 

Year  after  year  in  Parliament  Mr.  Greg- 
ory, like  a  Jeremiah,  lifts  up  his  voice  at 
the  present  state  of  the  arrangements  and 
neglect  in  the  British  Museum,  so  that  we 
need  not  draw  up,  as  might  be  done,  a  long 
indictment  against  the  trustees  for  their  mis- 
erable treatment  of  the  noble  collections 
coiifided  to  their  charge.  The  state  of  the 
collections  is  a  national  disgrace.  An  over- 
crowded building,  most  unsuitable  for  ex- 
hibition, most  unhealthy  to  visitoi's,  and  de- 
structive to  many  objects  from  insufficient 
ventilation ;  ill-cared  for  and  ill-lighted ; 
specimens  of  sculpture  disfigured  with  dirt ; 
specimens  of  natural  history   crowded   in 


*  When  the  School  of  Design  was  at  Somerset 
House,  which  is  a  perfectly  central  situation,  the 
fees  paid  by  the  students  averaged  only  300/.  a 
year ;  now,  at  South  Kensington,  apparently  a  less 
eligible  site,  they  produce  2,000^. ;  but  the  schools 
have  been  immensely  improved  in  every  respect. 
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cases  which  are  not  dust-tight  and  sluttishly 
neglected ;  labels  wanting — there  is  through- 
out an  air  of  sleepy  slatternly  shabbiness, 
except  in  the  libraries  and  a  very  few  other 
portions,  which  renders  it  imperative  that 
Parliament  should  transfer  the  annual  vote 
of  100,000/.  from  the  hands  of  the  trustees 
to  a  more  competent  and  sensible  manage- 
ment. So  long  as  Parliament  continues  the 
folly  of  entrusting  forty-eight  trustees  with 
this  immense  annual  expenditure,  so  long  as 
this/o«s  maloruni  remains  untouched,  it  is 
useless  to  preach  other  reforms. 

When,  a  century  ago,  there  was  no  Par- 
liament or  public  to  care  for  national  collec- 
tions, it  may  be  admitted  that  trustees  of 
science  and  art  were  useful ;  but  the  circum- 
stances are  now  wholly  changed.  There  is 
a  large  and  increasing  public  deeply  inter- 
ested, forming  itself  into  scientific  and  ar- 
tistic societies,  spontaneously  creating  mu- 
seums and  galleries,  which,  perhaps,  it  may 
be  said,  are  a-head  both  in  feeling  and  intel- 
ligence of  Parliament  and  the  Government, 
and  almost  supersede  the  necessity  for  trus- 
tees. But  trustees  may  still  be  useful  and 
honorary,  if  they  have  only  the  limited  func- 
tions of  counsellors.  As  administrators  of 
Parliamentary  funds  they  have  become  pos- 
itive obstructives.  In  the  Record  Commis- 
sion, in  the  Excise  and  Stamp  departments, 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  in  the 
■School  of  Design,  the  sham  of  management 
by  numbers  has  been  long  exploded,  and  so 
it  must  be  with  the  British  Museum.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  on  this  topic,  which 
both  theoretically  and  by  practical  illustra- 
tion has  been  exhausted  by  Lord  Henry 
Lennox  in  his  very  able  speech  on  Irrespon- 
sible Boards,  which,  although  praised  by 
Mr.  Disraeli,  uncontroverted  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  applauded  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, has  bt-en  for  four  years  only  a  vox  et 
prceterea  nihil. 

In  justice  to  the  trustees  it  may  be  con- 
ceded that  they  have  of  late  made  several 
important  purchases,  with  courage,  liberal- 
ity, and  judgment,  acting,  as  we  believe,  on 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Charles  Newton,  the  pre- 
sent able  keeper  of  the  Department  of  An- 
tiquities. Thus  the  fine  series  of  the  Hali- 
carnassian  marbles,  the  Farnese  marbles, 
the  purchases  from  the  Pourtales  Collec- 
tion, and  the  exquisite  bronzes  recently  ob- 
tained from  Signor  Castellani,  are  magnifi- 
cent additions  to  the  national  collections. 
But,  having  made  the  necessary  effort  to  se- 
cure these  precious  objects,  the  trustees  ap- 
pear to  be  utterly  indifferent  to  the  proper 
display  of  them.  Thus  the  Budroun  and 
Branchidte  marliles  have  literally  been  de- 
posited for  seven  years  in  glazed  sheds,  which 


deface  the  portico  of  the  Museum,  scarcely 
afford  common  protection  from  rain  and  fire, 
and  are  not  open  to  the  public.  The  trus- 
tees have  destroyed  the  arrangement  of  the 
hall,  originally  occupied  by  the  Elgin  mar- 
bles (tor  which,  indeed,  it  was  constructed), 
by  separating  the  groups  from  the  friezes  : 
they  have  thus,  two  halls,  imperfectly  occu- 
pied by  ill-arranged  sculpture,  in  place  of 
one  magnificent  assemblage,  and  this  at  tiie 
time  when  they  complain  of  want  of  space 
to  exhibit  their  more  recent  acquisitions. 
The  largest  halls  in  the  sculpture  galleries 
have  a  bare  and  poverty-stricken  aspect,  at 
the  very  time  when  we  are  told  that  there 
is  not  room  to  show  the  grand  Lion  from 
Cnidus,  which  is  believed  to  commemorate 
the  victory  of  Conon — the  Apollo  from  Gy- 
rene— the  Demeter  and  other  statues  from 
the  temenos  of  the  infernal  ^leities  of  Cnidus, 
which  are  of  the  school  of  Praxiteles — or 
the  statue  and  chariot-horses  of  Mausolus. 
One  of  the  pretexts  assigned  for  this  strange 
result  is  said  to  be  a  pedantic  objection  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  trustees  to  what 
they  call  'mixing'  the  styles  of  Greek  art, 
by  placing  different  schools  in  contiguous 
apartments.  But,  as  if  in  flagrant  defiance 
of  their  own  principle,  they  have  allowed  a 
plaster  cast  of  our  own  statue  of  Mausolus 
to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  room  sur- 
rounded by  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  It 
is  impossible  to  visit  the  Museum  without  a 
feeling  of  profound  regret  at  the  singular 
want  of  taste  and  skill  evinced  by  the  ar- 
rangement of  its  collections ;  and  we  are 
satisfied  that  this  merited  stricture  falls  en- 
tirely on  the  trustees,  and  not  on  the  officers 
of  the  department,  who  are  continually  strug- 
gling against  their  unfortunate  influence. 

The  opinions  we  express  are  those  of  Lord 
Ellesmere's  Commission  of  1859,  and  may 
be  usefully  repeated  here  : — 

'Such  a  board  of  trustees,  to  any  one  who 
considers  the  individuals  who  compose  it,  with 
reference  to  their  rank,  intelligence,  and  ability, 
would  give  assurance  rather  than  promise  of  the 
most  unexceptionable,  and,  indeed,  wisest  ad- 
ministration in  every,  department.  High  attain- 
ments in  literature  and  in  science,  great  know- 
ledge and  experience  of  the  world  and  its  affairs, 
and  practical  habits  of  business,  distinguish 
many  of  them  in  an  eminent  degree ;  and  it 
would  be  unjust  either  to  deny  the  interest 
which  all  of  them  feel  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
institution,  or  refrain  from  acknowledging  the 
devoted  services  which  some  of  them  h;ive  ren- 
dered in  its  administration.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  absorbing  public  cares,  professional  avo- 
cations, and  the  pursuits  of  private  life  must, 
in  many  instances,  prevent  those  individuals 
whose  assistance  might  have  been  best  relied  on 
from  giving  anything  like  continued  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  the  institution  ;  and,  what  is  per- 
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haps  of  more  importance,  the  large  number  of 
the  board,  by  dividing,  or  rather  extinguishing 
individual  duty  or  responsibih'ty,  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  interfered  with  the  superintendence 
and  control  which  might  have  been  exercised  b}' 
any  small  or  selected  number  speci.ally  charged 
with  the  duty.  The  inconvenience  likely  to  re- 
sult from  the  affairs  of  the  Museum  being  de- 
volved upon  so  large  a  board,  appears  to  have 
been  felt  at  a  very  early  period.' 

Again — 

'  It  is  not  surprising  that,  in  such  circum- 
stances, the  standing  committee  should  have 
been  confounded  with  the  general  board,  with- 
out any  practical  distinction  between  their  func- 
tions, and  that  the  actual  management  of  the 
Museum  should  have  devolved  upon  a  fluctua- 
ting board,  having  no  special  charge,  nor  direct 
personal  responsibility;  and  all  this  in  constant 
disregard  of  that  precaution  which  the  trustees 
very  wisely  established  against  themselves,  by 
throwing  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Museum 
upon  a  portion  of  their  number,  specially  ap- 
pointed and  accepting.' 

'  To  return  to  the  standing  committee,  or  to 
the  board  of  trustees — for  these  may  be  spoken 
of  together — the  course  of  conducting  business 
is  unfortunately  calculated  not  to  correct,  but 
to  aggravate,  the  inconvenience.' 

'  On  the  whole,  the  conclusion  hem  leenforcecl 
upon  uSy  that  the  mode  in  which  tlie  trustees 
have  exercised  their  functions  of  government 
in  the  Museum  lias  not  l)een  satisfactory ;  and 
that  the  inconveniences  arising  from  so  great  a 
number  of  trustees,  and  from  the  fluctuating 
nature  of  the  board,  have  been  increased  by  the 
neglect  of  such  precautions  as,  with  reference 
to  the  accustomed  modes  of  transacting  busi- 
ness, we  should  expect  to  find  strictly  in  obser- 
vance. However  admirably  qualified  the  trus- 
tees may  be  individually  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  it  is  impossible  to  expect  satisfaction 
in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs  where  they  act, 
not  by  a  select  number,  but  at  meetings — which 
they  are  left  to  attend  as  they  please,  and  as 
leisure  and  inclination  serve — to  which  they  are 
called  by  summons  announcing  the  time  of 
meeting  merely,  but  giving  no  notice  of  the  busi- 
ness— at  which  business  of  great  importance  to 
departments  is  conducted  without  direct  and 
personal  intercourse  with  the  officers  at  the 
heads  of  the  departments,  and  in  a  manner  so 
cumbrous  and  fatiguing  as  to  be  hostile  alike  to 
good  decision  and  despatch.' 

And  the  Commissioners  proposed  this 
remedy  : — 

'  With  respect  to  the  executive  management, 
your  Commissioners  are  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  a  change  should  le  adopted,  involving  the 
abolition  of  the  offices  of  Principal  Librarian 
and  of  Secretary,  as  they  now  exist,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  responsible  executive  council.-' 

But  Lord  Langdale,  who  well  knew  that 
an  executive  council  was  a  practical  absurd- 
ity, refused  to  sign  the  report,  and  entered 
a  protest  as  follows  : — 


'  Many  and  considerable  inconveniences  have 
crept  into  the  management  of  the  Museum.  The 
remedy  must,  as  it  seems,  be  sought  for, — 

'  1st.  In  the  establishment  of,  or  revival  of, 
an  executive  government,  vested  in  one  person, 
solely  responsible  for  the  due  execution  of  his 
duty,  but  assisted  by  a  council,  to  whom  he 
might  readily  and  on  all  occasions  resort  for  ad- 
vice and  assistance. 

'  2nd.  In  the  establishment  of  a  committee  of 
trustees,  a  standing  committee,  elected,  and  un- 
dertaking personally  to  perform  all  those  duties 
of  superintendence,  investigation,  and  control, 
which  seem  to  be  the  proper  and  peculiar  duties 
of  the  trustees,  as  distinguished  from  the  duties 
of  practical  management  and  executive  govern- 
ment,, which  seem  to  be  the  proper  and  peculiar 
duties  of  a  governor  or  director.' 

All  that  is  now  required  is  to  act  upon 
this  last  judicious  recommendation,  which 
subsequent  experience  has  amply  confirmed 
since  it  was  made  ;  and  we  acknowledge 
that  our  hope  of  a  radical  improvement  in 
the  administration  of  the  Museum  rests  en- 
tirely on  the  appointment  of  a  competent 
and  responsible  officer  invested  by  Parlia- 
ment with  the  necessary  powers  to  effect  it, 
under  the  control  of  the  Government.  Is 
there  any  instance  in  England  of  so  large  an 
expenditure  of  the  public  money  by  men 
over  whom  Parliament  has  no  effective  con- 
trol whatever? 

Between  the  founding  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum and  the  National  Gallery  there  is  a 
long  space  of  seventy  years,  much  spent  in 
foreign  wars.  On  the  lOth  May  1824,  the 
National  Gallery  was  opened  to  the  public 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  Angerstein,  the  banker, 
No.  100  Pall  Mall,  which  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Carlton  Club.  Before  that  time 
George  IV.,  the  first  monarch  since  Charles 
I.  who  had  cared  to  collect  works  of  art, 
had  brought  together  collections  of  Dutch 
pictures,  Sevres  china,  Goutiere  and  Floren- 
tine cabinets  of  the  finest  quality,  and  he 
made  some  atonement  for  a  sensual  and  self- 
ish life  by  presenting  to  the  British  Museum 
his  father's  library.  He  also  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  a  National  Gallery  of  pictures, 
by  inducing  his  Ministers,  according  to  the 
authority  of  Sir  Chaises  Long,  to  propose  to 
Parliament  the  purchase  of  Mr.  Angerstein's 
collection  of  pictures  for  the  sum  of  57,000^. 

Following  the  fashion  of  the  times,  the 
management  of  the  new  Gallery  was  placed 
under  a  board  of  trustees,  having  no  dis- 
tinct parliamentary  responsibility.  The 
natural  results  have  ensued.  Almost  from 
itsvery  birth  to  the  present  time  there  have 
been  chronic  complaints  connected  with  the 
management  of  this  collection,  which  have 
provoked  heated  controversy  in  and  out  of 
Parliament.     The  genuineness  of  the   pur- 
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chases;  a  reverential  affection  for  the  dirt 
and  discolouration  which  London  smoke 
confers  on  pictures,  that  '  tone '  which  is  so 
dear  to  jour  connoisseur  and  so  very  unlike 
nature  except  in  a  fog;  the  prejudice  in 
favour  of  certain  schools  of  painting;  the 
want  of  space;  the  disgusting  and  pernicious 
ventilation,  and  the  injury  done  by  it  to  pic- 
tures* ;  the  suitability  and  unsuitability  of 
the  present  site;  the  quarrels  about  the  mer- 
its of  ten  other  sites,  which  began  in  Mr. 
Hume's  time  ;  the  promiscuous  admission  of 
the  public ;  the  wasteful  dispersion  of  pic- 
tures by  public  sale,  are  some  of  the  topics 
which  have  occupied  committee  and  commis- 
sion, and  commission  and  committee,  and 
provoked  annual  discussions  in  Parliament 
which,  as  they  do  not  fall  within  the  special 
department  of  any  one  Minister  of  the 
Crown  to  guide,  have  only  resulted  in  con- 
fusion worse  confounded. 

The  site  of  the  National  Gallery,  after 
sixteen  years  of  controversy,  may  perhaps 
be  considered  as  settled,  unless  Parliament 
should  again  change  its  mind,  as  it  has  al- 
ready done,  on  the  point.  But  what  is  to 
be  the  size  and  character  of  the  structure? 
It  is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works,  who  is  at  issue 
with  every  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Lord  Elcho,  Sir  John  Pakington,  Sir 
G.  Bowyer,  Mr.  Tite,  Mr.  Gregory,  Mr. 
Henley,  Mr.  Henry  Seymour,  and  all  who 
usually  express  views  on  the  subject.  Dur- 
ing the  last  session  of  Parliament  he  stood 
unsupported  by  a  single  member  in  his  wish 
to  patch  up  the  present  building,  instead  of 
erecting  a  new  one,  as  good  as  the  age 
could  erect,  in  which  all  the  experiences  of 
all  the  necessities  of  picture-galleries  which 
the  last  ten  years  have  made  manifest 
should  be  attended  to.  Meanwhile  these 
precious  works  of  art — precious  by  their 
cost  and  money-value,  butfar  more  precious 
from  their  beauty  and  importance  in  art — 
are  stored  in  a  building  wholly  deficient  in 
ordinary  securities  against  fire,  and  exposed 
to  the  most  disastrous  accidents.  Lord 
Elcho  properly  asks,  how  the  plan  of  the 
New  Gallery  is  to  be  obtained  ?  By  a  pub- 
lic competition,  limited  or  otherwise  ?     But 


*  The  report  of  Mr.  Faraday,  Professor  Tyndall, 
and  Dr.  Hofmann  demonstrated  that  out  of  fifteen 
sites  where  pigments  had  been  exposed,  for  nearly 
two  years,  for  experiment,  '  the  most  injured  are 
from  the  National  Gallery,  Charing  Cross,  and  the 
next  from  a  country  privy ;  the  third,  much  less 
changed,  from  the  House  of  Commons  ;  the  fourth, 
from  the  Barber-Surgeons'  Hall ;  the  fifth,  from 
the  Bridgewater  Gallery  ;  the  sixth,  from  the  Royal 
Society's  Rooms,  Burlington  House  ;  and  the  seventh 
from  the  British  Museum.'     (July,  1859.) 


there  is  no  answer.  The  trustees,  who,  if 
worth  anything,  ought  to  express  an  opinion, 
stand  mute.  It  is  not  settled  to  this  very 
day  what  are  the  scope  and  limits  of  a  Nation- 
al Gallery  Is  the  public  to  house  in  one  cen- 
tral spot  every  picture,  good,  bad,  and  in- 
different, which  the  trustees  accept  1  Is 
room  to  be  found  for  Leslie's  '  Uncle  Toby,' 
given  by  Mr.  Vernon,  and  a  replica  of  the 
same  given  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bell — the  public 
already  possessing  a  better  version  than 
either  in  the  Sheepshanks  Collection?  Ought 
any  one  of  these  pictures  to  be  in  a  National 
Gallery,  if  we  understand  a  National  Gal- 
lery to  consist  only  of  the  finest  works 
of  the  greatest  artists  of  all  times  ?  What 
is  best  to  be  done  with  superfluities  which, 
if  not  provided  for,  smother  the  collection 
and  lower  it  to  mediocrity  ?  Is  it  best  to 
throw  them  away  at  sales,  or  give  them  to 
local  institutions,  which  are  too  happy  to 
have  them  ?  Ought  not  the  trustees  by  this 
time  to  have  laid  down  some  defined  prin- 
ciples of  action?  Ought  it  still  to  be  an 
unsettled  point  whether  or  not  a  representa- 
tion of  the  British  school  of  painting  is  to  be 
a  distinct  exhibition  apart  from  the  National 
Gallery,  where  it  would  seem  that  British 
pictures  should  only  occupy  relatively  a 
very  small  place  ?  Is  there  to  be  a  Louvre 
and  a  Luxembourg,  as  at  Paris  ?  Are  mod- 
ern French,  Belgian,  German,  and  other  for- 
eign pictures  to  be  represented  anywhere? 
Is  it  to  contain  apartments  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  prints  and  drawings  ?  Before  Mr. 
Cowper  undertakes  to  alter  the  present 
building  or  to  erect  a  new  one,  some  indi- 
vidual authority  responsible  to  Parliament 
should  settle  these  questions,  and  they  can 
only  be  properly  considered  and  settled, 
and  defended  when  settled,  by  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  who  is  charged  with  the  special 
duty.  No  further  inquiries  by  commission- 
ers or  committees  are  needed,  but  the  want 
is  action. 

Since  the  appointment  of  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake  as  director,  purchases  have  been 
made  according  to  some  system,  and  for  the 
most  part  very  judiciously.  He  wisely  and 
successfully  has  devoted  himself  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  finest  Italian  works — un- 
questionably the  most  useful  in  the  science 
and  art  of  painting.  In  1853,  the  Prince 
Consort  caused  a  remarkable  paper  on  the 
subject  to  be  prepared  of  how  and  what  pic- 
tures should  be  acquired  for  the  National 
Gallery,  and  the  effect  of  this  paper  is  wit- 
nessed in  the  present  satisfactoi'y  state  of 
the  Italian  collections  so  far  as  they  have 
proceeded.  But  such  a  result  has  only  been 
obtained  by  conferring  sufficient  powers  on 
Sir  C.  Eastlake,  and  not  allowing  the  trus 
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tees  to  meddle  with  his  judgment — reducing 
them  in  fact  to  nonentities. 

We  wish  that  it  were  possible,  before  we 
quit  this  part  of  the  subject,  to  include  in  it 
some  mention  of  the  Royal  Academy,  as  a 
national  school  of  art  and  a  national  exhi- 
bition of  the  works  of  living  artists.  But  in 
the  present  constitution  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy all  the  vices  and  evils  of  irresponsible 
management  by  a  close  self-elected  body 
have  reached  the  highest  pitch,  insomuch 
that  it  appears  to  us  to  have  forfeited  alto- 
gether (if  indeed  it  ever  possessed)  the  right 
to  be  regarded  as  a  public  institution. 
The  Academy  is  rich.  The  Academy  may 
flourish  as  an  opulent  private  corporation 
with  which  the  public  has  no  more  to  do 
than  it  has  with  one  of  the  city  companies 
— the  Goldsmiths'  or  the  Fishmongers'. 
But  as  the  Academy  persists  in  rejecting 
the  proposals  made  to  it  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  it,  as  a  public  body,  at  the  head  of 
the  arts  in  this  country,  we  can  only  con- 
clude that  its  present  anomalous  character 
must  be  terminated  by  the  Government. 
It  has  accordingly  received  notice  to  quit 
the  public  building  it  has  long  occupied,  and 
we  question  whether  the  House  of  Commons 
will  be  disposed  to  place  another  site  at  its 
disposal  at  the  public  expense,  unless  the 
Academy  accepts  a  radical  change  in  its 
constitution.  The  only  method  by  which 
the  Royal  Academy  can  consistently  retain 
its  present  system  of  management  is  by  di- 
vesting itself  entirely  of  its  public  character, 
and  by  erecting  at  its  own  cost,  as  the  great 
city  companie  have  done,  a  suitable  build- 
ing for  its  schools,  its  meetings,  and  its  exhi- 
bitions. 

The  Geological  Museum  was  founded  in 
the  year  1835,  by  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche, 
at  the  same  time  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Geological  Survey.  The  collections 
were  first  placed  in  a  house  in  Craig's 
Court,  but  they  are  now  arranged  in  a  suit- 
able building  in  Jermyn  Street.  The  Mu- 
seum here  was  opened  in  1852.  It  has 
always  had  the  great  advantage  of  having  a 
parliamentary  chief  and  a  director,  with  a 
single  aim,  and  therefore  has  not  been  one 
of  Mr.  Lowe's  'toads  always  under  a  har- 
row.' The  School  of  Mines  is  conducted  in 
the  same  building,  where  its  wants  have 
greatly  outgrown  the  premises. 

Kew  Gardens  before  1840  were  the  private 
gardens  of  the  sovereign  ;  but  in  that  year, 
after  the  report  of  a  committee,  drawn  up 
by  Dr.  Lindley,  the  Queen  gave  them  to 
the  public,  and  Sir  William  Hooker  was 
brought  from  Glasgow  to  be  the  director. 
To  use  his  own  words  : — 

'A  national  garden  ought  to  be  the  centre 


round  which  all  minor  establishments  of  the 
same  nature  should  be  arranged :  they  should  be 
all  under  the  control  of  the  chief  of  that  garden, 
acting  in  concert  with  him,  and  through  him 
with  one  another,  reporting  constantly  their 
proceedings,  explaining  their  wants,  receiving 
their  supplies,  and  aiding  the  mother-country 
in  everything  that  is  useful  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Medicine,  commerce,  agriculture, 
horticulture,  and  many  valuable  branches  of 
manufacture  would  derive  much  benefit  from 
the  adoption  of  such  a  system.  From  a  gar- 
den of  this  kind  Government  would  be  able  to 
obtain  authentic  and  official  information  on 
points  connected  with  the  founding  of  new  col- 
onies ;  it  woiild  afford  the  plants  there  required, 
without  its  being  necessary,  as  now,  to  apply  to 
the  officers  of  private  establishments  for  advice 
and  assistance.' 

Acting  upon  these  enlightened  principles,  he 
raised  the  gardens  from  a  neglected  state 
into  admirable  order  and  completeness, 
which  we  have  no  doubt  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor will  maintain  and  increase.  The 
number  of  visitors  in  1841  was  9,1T4.  In 
1 864  they  were  reported  to  have  been  473,- 
307,  of  whom  218,308,  or  nearly  half,  came 
on  Sundays.  It  was  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth,  who,  in  1853,  first  gave  the  labour- 
ing classes  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
gardens  on  Sundays — an  example  that  has 
been  successfully  followed  by  Glasnevin 
Gardens  at  Dublin,  but  not  as  yet  by  the 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Edinburgh.  A  well- 
arranged  Museum  was  added  to  the  Gardens 
in  1847,  which  exhibits  specimens  of  fruits, 
seeds,  gums,  resins,  dye-stuffs,  sections  of 
woods,  and  all  vegetable  products  useful  to 
mankind  in  the  arts,  in  medicine,  and  in  do- 
mestic economy,  substances  which  neither 
the  living  plants  nor  the  hortus  siccus  can 
exhibit.  Thus  at  Kew  the  nation  possesses 
a  most  successful  exhibition  of  the  products 
of  the  vegetable  world  worthy  of  the  coun- 
try. The  limitation  of  purpose  and  the 
completeness  with  which  it  is  realised  con- 
trast strongly  with  the  diffuseness,  chaos, 
and  confusion  at  the  British  Museum.  But 
then  at  Kew  we  have  parliamentary  control 
and  unity  of  responsible  management,  with 
the  competent  direction  of  a  responsible 
chief. 

Next  in  chronological  order  of  formation 
comes  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  which, 
so  far  as  concerns  the  fine  arts,  was  founded 
with  the  precise  object  of  illustrating  their 
application  to  industry.  These  art  collec- 
tions were  first  opened  to  the  public  in  No- 
vember 1852,  and  were  arranged  on  the 
second  floor  of  Marlborough  House,  lent  by 
Her  Majesty  through  the  influence  of  the 
Prince  Consort.  They  consisted  of  pur- 
chases made  in  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  and 
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a  very  remarkable  display  of  the  Sevres 
china,  which  George  IV. 's  French  cook  had 
collected  after  the  French  Revolution,  when 
Paris  expelled  in  disgust  the  choicest  works 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  By  Her  Majes- 
ty's permission  this  collection  of  porcelain, 
probably  the  most  extensive  and  finest  in 
Europe,  was  gathered  together  from  the  sev- 
eral palaces,  and  when  exhibited  created  a 
considerable  sensation.  Additions  to  this 
nucleus  flowed  in  rapidly  by  the  purchase  of 
Dr.  Bandinell's  small  collection  of  pottery* ; 
the  Gherardini  Collection  of  Italian  models 
secured  by  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  extensive  selec- 
tions from  the  Bernal  Collection,  promoted 
by  the  Prince  Consortf  ;  the  acquisition  of 
the  Soulages  Collection^,  followed  by  large 
purchases  of  Italian  art,  made  in  Italy  by 
Mr.  Cole,  Mr.  Redgrave,  and  Mr.  Robinson  ; 
Dr.  Bock's  collection  of  media3val  woven 
fabrics,  with  additions  obtained  at  the  sales 
of  Prince  SoltikofT  and  the  Comte  de  Pour- 
tales.§  The  rapidity  and  economy  with 
which  these  collections  have  been  made  has 
been  a  matter  of  general  surprise  and  ap- 
proval, and  is  simply  to  be  attributed,  first, 
to  that  promptitude  of  action  which  can 
only  be  realised  through  individual  respon- 
sibility ;  secondly,  to  a  clear  perception  of 
the  precise  object  for  making  the  collection, 
viz.,  the  promotion  of  industrial  fine  art. 
It  may  be  affirmed  with  the  gi-eatest  confi- 
dence, that  if  instead  of  a  single  responsible 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  this  work  had  been 
undertaken  by  a  numerous  corporation  of 
illustrious  dilettanti,  it  would  never  have 
been  accomplished.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
to  have  been  commenced  in  1840,  by  the 
twenty-five  managers  of  the  School  of  De- 
sign, but  was  soon  stopped  by  their  want  of 
unanimity. 

The  Kensington  Museum  has  been  valiant- 
ly fought  over  in  Parliament,  year  after 
year,  and  the  battles  have  been  won  in  tri- 
umph by  the  parliamentary  generals  who 
led  them ;  and  the  country  owes  especial 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Adderley,  Mr.  Cowper,  Mr. 
Lowe,  and  Mr.  Bruce,  for  their  services  to 
industrial  art  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Whilst,  during  the  last  few  years,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  library  and  antiqui- 
ties, every  department  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum has  been  more  or  less  paralysed  in  its 
development,  and  nothing  done  to  relieve 
the  general  plethora ;  whilst  the  National 
Gallery  has  been  driven  to  all  kinds  of  shifts 


*  Mr.  Henley,  President  of  Board  of  Trade. 

f  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderlcy,  President  of  Board  of 
Trade. 

\  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  Lord  President  of  the 
Council. 

§  Earl  Granville,  Lord  President. 


for  accommodation,  and  nothing  settled; 
and  the  National  Portrait  Collection  has  re- 
mained concealed  from  the  public  in  private 
lodgings  in  Great  George  Street, — the  South 
Kensington  Museum  has  not  only  formed 
its  collection,  but  has  built  a  great  part  of 
a  most  appropriate  edifice  for  exhibiting 
works  of  art ;  the  best  lighted  and  best  ven- 
tilated by  day,  and  the  only  one  lighted  by 
night  among  all  similar  structures  in  Eu- 
rope.* 

When  the  art  collections  were  removed 
to  Kensington,  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Exhibition  of  1851  presented  to  the  science 
and  art  department  various  collections  of 
objects  which  had  been  exhibited  in  that 
Exhibition.  These  have  been  arranged  in 
several  divisions  illustrating  diagrams  and 
apparatus  necessary  for  primary  education ; 
the  uses  of  animal  products;  the  chemistry 
of  food  ;  mechanical  science  and  building 
materials.  There  is  also  at  South  Kensing- 
ton a  collection  under  charge  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Patents,  which  consisting  of 
such  objects  as  the  first  locomotive,  the  first 
steam  engine  that  moved  a  boat,  Arkwright's 
loom,  &c.,  possesses  the  most  valuable  ma- 
terials for  a  museum  of  mechanical  science 
which  would  soon  rival  the  Conservatoire 
des  Arts  et  Metiers  at  Paris.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  this  collection,  being 
under  the  management  of  a  Board  and  hav- 
ing no  parliamentary  responsible  chief, 
makes  no  progress,  but  is  a  source  of  con- 
stant squabbling. 

Within  the  last  year  a  collection  of  mod- 
els of  naval  architecture  of  high  national 
and  popular  interest,  illustrating  the  prog- 
ress of  the  British  navy,  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
The  shipbuilding  trade  of  the  country  large- 
ly contributes  models  of  its  naval  architec- 
ture and  marine  engineering,  and  in  a  few 
years  this  collection  is  likely  to  become  the 
largest  and  most  complete  in  Europe,  and 
especially  appropriate  to  the  country  the 
navy  and  mercantile  marine  of  which  stand 
first  in  the  world.  This  collection  should 
obviously  be  a  subdivision  of  a  great  mu- 
seu  x\\  of  mechanical  science.  Until  the  Duke 
of  Somerset  had  the  wisdom  to  remove  the 
collection  of  naval  models  from  the  custody 
of  the  Board,  consisting  of  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty,  it  used  to  be 
secreted  in  Somerset  House  ;  sometimes  in 
garrets,  at  other  times  in  vaults,  and  once 

*  As  this  passes  through  the  press  we  hear  of  the 
death  of  the  architect,  Captain  Fowke,  RE.,  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-two.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his 
plans  for  this  Museum,  as  well  as  his  Prize  plans  for 
the  Natural  History  Museum,  the  Patent  Museum, 
(fee,  will  survive  him. 
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at  least  was  very  nearly  being  dispersed  al- 
together. And  the  old  admirals  prevented 
the  access  of  the  public  to  it,  lest  the  secrets 
of  naval  construction  should  be  betrayed  to 
the  enemies  of  the  British  flag.  Another 
notable  instance  of  the  administrative  ability 
of  a  Board. 

The  catalogue  issued  by  the  trustees  of 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery  gives  no  his- 
tory of  that  institution  ;  but  this  gallery 
■was  founded  by  virtue  of  a  resolution  moved 
by  the  present  Earl  Stanhope  in  1857.  Its 
management  was  properly  enough  kept  dis- 
tinct from  the  administration  of  the  National 
Gallery,  with  which  it  has  no  logical  con- 
nexion, and  is  placed  in  charge  of  fifteen 
trustees,  of  whom  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council  for  the  time  being  is  one.  Two 
years  appear  to  have  elapsed  before  the  Gal- 
lery was  opened  at  29  Great  George  Street, 
and  excluding  the  Exhibition  year  of  1862, 
an  annual  average  of  nearly  10,000  persons, 
or  at  the  daily  rate  of  under  100  persons, 
has  visited  it.  Lord  Henry  Lennox  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  each  visitor  at  the  time  of 
his  strictures  between  16  and  18  shillings  ; 
that  sum  must  now  be  reduced  ;  still  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  is,  proportionately  to  its 
number  of  visitors,  the  most  costly  of  all 
our  public  galleries.  According  to  the  last 
report,  133  portraits  have  been  purchased, 
and  58  presented  ;  making  a  total  of  only 
191  portraits  acquired  by  the  trustees  in  six 
years.  A  very  drastic  commentary  on  this 
kind  of  management  is  afforded  by  the  pro- 
posal of  Lord  Derby  for  forming  a  series  of 
national  portrait  exhibitions  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  This  board  of  trus- 
tees, expressly  created  to  look  after  national 
portraits,  is  passed  by  altogether  by  a  late 
Prime  Minister,  who  sends  his  suggestion 
to  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  at 
South  Kensington.  What  Lord  Derby  now 
proposes  to  do  ought  to  have  been  done  six 
years  ago,  and  would  certainly  have  been 
done  bu^  for  the  impediment  of  a  board  of 
trustees  ! 

The  foregoing  rapid  survey  proves  con- 
clusively that  those  institutions  for  which 
thei'e  is  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  responsible 
in  Parliament,  and  where  individual  direc- 
tion exists  for  the  management,  as  at  the 
Kew  Botanic  Gardens  and  Museum,  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  and  the  Geolo- 
gical Museum  in  Jermyn  Street,  are  flourish- 
ing and  progressive,  whilst  in  those  where 
there  is  no  direct  parliamentary  responsibil- 
ity, and  the  management  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  board,  as  at  the  British  Museum,  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  the  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery, and  '  Patent '  Museum,  confusion,  dis- 


cord, languor,  incompetency,  and  extrava- 
gance are  found. 

It  is  idle  to  discuss  such  questions  of  de- 
tails as  separation,  space,  site,  buildings,  and 
internal  management,  imtil  the  one  cardinal 
basis  has  been  established  of  a  clear  direct 
parliamentary  responsibility.  Parliament 
should  peremptorily  refuse  to  consider  any 
of  these  questions  until  it  has  a  Minister 
who  can  stand  up  and  say,  '  I,  on  behalf  of 
the  Government,  am  responsible  for  the  re- 
commendations I  make,  and  the  estimates  I 
submit,  and  if  you  don't  accept  them,  find  a 
substitute  for  me.'  The  failures  of  board 
management  for  the  last  fifty  years  are  all 
concisely  summarised  in  Lord  Henry  Len- 
nox's speech  in  1862 ;  and  it  is  puerile  in 
those  who  advocate  reform  in  these  institu- 
tions not  to  have  got  rid  of  the  multifarious 
boards  as  they  now  exist. 

We  are  by  no  means  advocates  for  the 
absolute  abolition  of  trustees,  as  some  have 
proposed.  Such  a  proceeding  would  seem 
to  be  as  ungracious  as  impolitic — unwise  as 
well  as  unnecessary.  All  might  be  retained, 
and  the  numbers  even  increased  by  the 
names  of  the  highest  representatives  of  sci- 
ence, literature,  and  the  arts,  so  as  to  con- 
solidate the  representatives  of  the  several 
institutions  into  a  council  for  science  and  art. 
Put  at  their  head  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  who  would  summon  them  to  meet 
either  in  general  assembly  or  in  select  com- 
mittees to  advise  on  special  subjects  as  con- 
sultative bodies  only,  when  their  services 
would  be  truly  valuable.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  made  quite  clear  that  they  have  no 
voice  whatever  in  the  management  of  the 
expenditure  of  any  institution,  which  would 
rest  sole  and  undivided  in  the  charge  of  a 
responsible  mei^.iber  of  the  Government.* 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  will  probably  acknowledge 
that  it  is  impossible  they  can  efficiently 
administer  the  expenditure  of  100,000^.  a 
year  in  Bloomsbury,  and  that  they  are  not 
aided  in  the  work  by  the  presence  of  any 


*  Whilst  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  has  full  experi- 
ence of  the  success  of  the  Geological  Museum  under 
his  own  direction,  his  vision  seems  to  be  so  dimmed 
as  a  trustee  of  the  British  Museum  that  he  advocates 
the  management  of  the  Natural  History  there  by  a 
'  sub-committee,'  who  would  suggest  to  the  '  stand- 
ing committee,'  who  would  report  to  the  general 
body  of  trustees  !  '  i/"  Sir  Philip  Egerton,'  he  says, 
'  would  attend,  and  if  we  could  get  the  assistance  of 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  and  the  President  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  as  well  as  of  Lord  Cawdor,  we 
should  work  well,  and  do  the  business  effectively.' 
Would  Sir  Roderick  substitute  a  similar  committee 
at  Jermyn  Street  for  himself? 
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standing  committee,  still  less  by  the  whole 
body  of  trustees.  Surely  these  high  officers 
are  indifferent  to  the  patronage  of  appoint- 
ing some  few  worn-out  butlers  to  the  post 
of  attendants,  which  would  be  much  better 
filled  by  policemen.  At  the  time  when  the 
Legislature  created  the  British  Museum  by 
lottery  and  trustees  out  of  the  vendors  of 
the  property  purchased,  the  management 
and  purchases  for  many  years,  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  buildings,  did  not  exceed  the 
income  which  the  endowment  from  the  lot- 
tery (30,000^.)  and  Major  Edw^ards'  be- 
quest (about  20,000^.)  provided.  But  whilst 
the  Parliamentary  votes  have  gradually 
crept  up  to  100,000^.  a  year,  the  old  vicious 
mode  of  board  administration  has  not  only 
remained  unchanged,  but  become  rather 
worse  as  an  executive,  by  additions  to  the 
numbers  of  the  trustees.  No  one  will  ven- 
ture to  contend  that  it  is  beyond  the  com- 
petency of  Parliament  or  would  be  the 
slightest  breach  of  faith  with  the  family 
trustees  or  the  elected  trustees,  to  relieve 
them  from  the  business  of  expending  the 
annual  vote  of  100,000?.  They  were  never 
made  trustees  for  the  work  which  by  im- 
perceptible degrees  has  passed  into  their 
hands.  Take  away  this  money  and  the 
Sloane,  Harley,  Towneley,  Elgin,  and  Payne 
Knight  trustees  will  still  remain  fully  pos- 
sessed of  their  original  powers  and  duties. 

Judging  from  the  past,  we  have  little 
hope  that  any  Government  will  take  up 
this  most  necessary  administrative  I'eform 
of  its  own  motion.  It  cannot  become  a 
party  question,  and  seems  to  be  crossed  by 
all  sorts  of  personal  influences.  But  the 
work  might  be  done  at  once  if  those  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  who  complain  annually 
at  the  present  most  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things — if  Lord  Elcho,  or  Lord  Henry 
Lennox,  or  Mr.  Gregory,  or  Mr.  John 
.Stuart  Mill,  a  man  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  evils  of  Board  Management, 
would  only  follow  the  example  of  Mr. 
Hume,  who  in  1840  organised  an  association 
of  members  of  Parliament  and  others  to 
promote  the  opening  of  national  monuments 
to  the  public,  which  succeeded,  and  do  the 
like  for  abolishing  the  executive  manage- 
ment of  public  collections  through  boards 
of  trustees.  KnothQv  fulcrum  to  acton  both 
Government  and  Parliament  might  be  found 
in  an  association  of  the  local  museums  and 
institutions  throughout  the  country  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  use  of  the  superfluous  objects 
and  pictures  at  present  an  incumbrance  to 
the  central  institutions  themselves.  But 
such  a  circulation  of  superfluous  objects  is 
just  one  of  those  measures  altogether  de- 
pendent on  the  administrative  reform  of  the 


parent  institutions,  and  cannot  be  dealt  with 
separately.  If  local  institutions  will  per- 
suade their  county  and  borough  members 
to  take  an  interest  in  it,  the  Government 
may  be  emboldened  to  grapple  with  the 
anomalous  constitutions  which  at  present 
retard  the  progress  and  sound  organisation 
of  our  institutions  of  science  and  art,  and  to 
substitute  the  Parliamentary  responsibility 
of  a  Minister  for  the  ineffective  administra- 
tion of  irresponsible  boards.* 


Art.  IV. — Traictie  de  la  premiere  invention 
des  Monnaies  de  Nicole  Oresme  ;  Tex- 
tes  Fran^ais  et  Latin  d'apres  les  Manu- 
scrits  de  la  JBibliotheque  Imperiale ;  et 
Traite  de  la  Monnoie  de  Copernic,  Texte 
Latin  et  traduction  Frajifaise.  Publies 
et  annotes  par  M.  L.  Wolowski,  Membre 
de  riustitut.     Paris.     8vo.     1864. 

The  first  of  these  Treatises  on  Money  is 
the  work  of  a  schoolman  and  a  bishop,  who 
was  buried  about  five  hundred  years  ago  in 
the  choir  of  his  own  cathedral  at  Lisieux, 
and  who  had  well-nigh  passed  away  from 
the  memory  of  men,  when  a  lucky  accident 
drew  the  attention  of  a  German  professor 
of  our  own  day  to  this  remarkable  prelate, 
and  the  zealous  researches  of  M.  Wolowski 
have  since  I'estored  him  to  his  proper  posi- 
tion as  one  of  the  Fathers  of  economical 
science.  The  second  Treatise  on  the  same 
subject,  which  is  included  in  this  volume,  is 
from  the  pen  of  Copernicus,  who  seems  to 
have  applied  to  the  relations  of  society  the 
same  searching  intellect  and  sound  reasoning 
which  arrested  the  sun  in  its  course  and 
restored  the  true  economy  of  the  heavens. 
We  are  extremely  indebted  to  M.  Wolowski 
for  the  care  he  has  bestowed  on  this  curious 
publication.  He  has  collected  the  manu- 
scripts, revised  the  texts,  translated  a  por- 
tion of  the  original  Latin  essay,  and  thrown 
a  flood  of  light  on  the  personal  history  of 
Nicole  Oresme,  their  forgotten  author.  But 
it  is  not  merely  a  love  of  antiquity  that  has 
directed  his  labours.  The  most  curious  part 
of  the  discovery  is  that  this  treatise,  written 
in  France  about  the  year  1373,  at  one  of 
the  darkest  and  most  turbulent  periods  of 


.  *  As  we  close  this  page  the  melancholy  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  Sir  Charles  Eastlakc  reaches  ua.  His 
manifold  services  to  the  arts  in  this  country  were 
not  more  remarkable  than  his  blameless  character 
and  bis  high  attainments;  and  lie  leaves  a  blank  in 
our  society  which  it  will  indeed  be  most  difficult  to 
fill  by  another. 
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the  history  of  that  kingdom,  a  few  years 
after  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  and  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  le  Sage, 
is  an  exposition  of  the  theory  of  money,  so 
clear  that  it  might  have  proceeded  from  the 
pen  of  Adam  Smith,  and  so  correct  that  it 
would  not  be  disowned  by  any  member  of 
the  Political  Economy  Club.  When  it  is 
remembered  how  long  and  how  generally 
the  grossest  fallacies  prevailed  on  this  sub- 
ject— if,  indeed,  they  are  even  now  dissi- 
pated ;  when  we  call  to  mind  the  volumes 
which  have  been  written  to  reduce  the  defi- 
nitions of  value  and  oi price  to  the  simplici- 
ty of  truth;  when  we  are  reminded  of  the 
gross  and  scandalous  abuses  by  which  the 
princes  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  continually 
endeavouring  to  eke  out  their  resources  by 
tampering  with  the  currency,  and  that  these 
practices  have  not  entirely  ceased  in  some 
parts  of  the  world,  even  amidst  the  lights 
of  our  own  age;  it  is  nothing  short  of  mar- 
vellous that  a  churchman  of  the  fourteenth 
century  should  have  left  behind  him  a 
succinct  treatise,  in  which  the  principles 
that  govern  the  great  questions  of  the  cur- 
rency, of  coin,  and  of  exchange  are  stated 
with  equal  force  and  precision. 

It  has  hitherto  been  acknowledged  that  the 
true  theory  of  money  was  first  explained 
with  admirable  clearness  and  force  of  reason- 
m^by  Locke,  in  his  'Considerations  of  the 
lowering  of  Interest  and  raising  the  Value 
of  Money ;'  and  no  doubt  it  was  on  this 
solid  basis  that  Montague  and  Somei's  rested 
their  vigorous  measures  for  the  restoration 
of  the  British  currency  to  its  true  intrinsic 
value  in  1695.  But  there  is  scarcely  a 
point  in  Locke's  Treatise  which  Nicole 
Oresrae  had  not  some  glimpse  of.  In  more 
recent  times  the  late  Mr.  Senior  wrote  a 
very  able  paper  on  Money,  which  is  justly 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  lucid  and 
demonstrative  of  his  economical  writings ; 
but  as  the  true  principles  of  the  science  are 
few  in  number  and  uniform  in  their  appli- 
cation, when  once  ascertained,  we  are  not 
sure  that  he  added  anything  essential  to  the 
doctrine  of  Nicolas  Oresme,  of  whom,  in  all 
probability,  he  had  never  heard.  We  shall 
shortly  lay  before  our  readers  the  leading 
propositions  of  this  remarkable  Essay,  but 
■we  must  first  inform  them  by  what  means 
it  was  brought  to  light,  and  then  give  them 
some  account  of  its  author. 

The  discovery,  for  such  it  may  be  called, 
of  this  work  is  due  to  M.  Wilhelm  Eosch^r, 
a  distinguished  Professor  of  Political  Econ- 
omy in  the  University  of  Leipsig,  whose 
curiosity  was  excited  by  the  casual  mention, 
in  some  forgotten  authoi',  of  a  treatise  by 
Nicolas  Oresme  '  De  Origine  et  Jure  necnon 


et  de  Mutationibus  Monetarum.'  This  Es- 
say had  been  reprinted  in  1589  in  the 
'Sacra  Bibliotheca  sanctorum  Patrum'  of 
Margarinus  de  la  Bigne,  from  the  first 
edition,  printed  by  Thomas  Keet  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Of 
this  edition  one  copy  exists  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Paris.  In  that  magnificent  col- 
lection is  also  to  be  found  a  printed  copy 
(without  date)  of  the  contemporary  French 
translation.  But  the  manuscript  which  has 
been  collated  and  used  by  M.  Wolowski  in 
the  present  edition  dates  from  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  belonged  to  an  ecclesiastical 
library  at  Paris  down  to  the  Revolution, 
and  is  still  in  its  original  binding,  stamped 
with  the  arms  of  the  first  owner.  Two 
Latin  MSS.  of  the  Essay  also  exist,  one  in 
the  library  at  Poictiers,  and  another  in  the 
Burgundian  Library  at  Brussels. 

Having  procured  a  copy  of  one  of  the 
earlier  editions  of  the  work,  M.  Roscher 
proceeded  to  examine  it,  'when,'  he  ex- 
claims, '  what  was  my  surprise  to  find  in 
my  hands  a  theory  of  Money,  elaborated  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  but  still  perfectly 
correct  and  consistent  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  expressed  with 
a  terseness,  precision,  lucidity,  and  sim- 
plicity of  language,  which  attest  the  superior 
genius  of  the  author.  The  whole  work  is 
so  remote  from  the  notion  commonly  en- 
tertained of  the  barbarism  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  that  one  might  have  suspected  some 
trick,  if  there  had  been  any  ground  for  such 
a  suspicion,  and  if  the  appearance  of  such  a 
work  had  not  been  just  as  improbable  at 
the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  as  in 
the  fourteenth  century.'  Having  satisfied 
himself  of  the  high  merit  of  the  treatise,  M. 
Roscher  addressed  to  that  branch  of  the 
Institute  of  France  of  which  he  is  a  corre- 
sponding member,  a  notice  of  its  scientific 
excellence,  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the, 
first  acknowledgment  of  its  real  importance 
in  the  history  of  political  economy.  It  is, 
however,  just  to  remark  that  the  existence 
of  the  treatise  had  been  adverted  to  in  1846 
by  M.  Lecointre-Dupont,  in  his  Letters  on 
the  Monetary  History  of  Normandy  and 
La  Perche,  and  it  had  been  more  fully 
described  by  M.  Francis  Meunier  in  an  Es- 
say on  the  life  and  writings  of  Nicolas 
Oresme,  published  in  1857.  The  volume 
now  before  us  comprises,  in  the  most  com- 
plete form,  the  Latin  and  French  texts  of 
the  Essay,  and  M.  Wolowski  has  added  to 
the  researches  of  his  predecessors  a  good 
deal  of  interesting  matter ;  so  that  we  are 
now  probably  in  possession  of  all  that  can 
be  known  of  the  author  and  of  his  book. 

Nicole   or  Nicholas  Oresme  appears  to 
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have  been  born  either  at  Caen  or  at  Bayeux 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  in  1355  he  attained  the  dignity  of  Grand 
Master  of  the  College  of  Navarre,  in  which 
he  had  been  brought  up.  The  biographers 
all  relate  that  he  was  chosen  in  1360  by 
King  John  to  be  the  preceptor  of  his  son, 
who  afterwards  ascended  the  throne,  and 
who  not  only  bore,  but  deserved,  the  name 
of  Charles  le  Sage.  But  this  must  be  a 
mistake,  for  Charles  was  in  that  year  twenty- 
three  years  old,  and  had  assumed  the  su- 
preme power  as  Regent  of  the  kingdom  im- 
mediately after  the  Battle  of  Poictiers  in 
1356.  There  is,  however,  great  reason  to 
believe  that  Nicole  Oresme,  though  not  his 
preceptor,  was  one  of  his  wisest  counsellors, 
and  in  1377  Charles  raised  him  to  the  see 
of  Lisieux.  The  prelate  had  previously 
held  the  deanery  of  Rouen.  Like  many 
of  the  most  enlightened  men  of  that  remark- 
able age,  Oresme  did  not  escape  the  charge 
of  heresy  ;  for  in  1363,  being  called  upon 
to  preach  at  Avignon  in  presence  of  Urban 
V.  and  all  the  Papal  Court,  he  had  delivered 
a  severe  reproof  of  the  enormities  of  the 
princes  of  the  Church.  We  have  searched 
with  some  curiosity  to  discover  traces  of 
any  intercourse  between  Oresme  and  Pe- 
trarch at  that  time.  They  must  in  all  prob- 
ability have  been  acquainted  with  one  another, 
and  when  Peti'arch  presented  to  the  King  of 
France  a  copy  of  his  Treatise  '  De  Remediis 
utriusqueFortunse,'  it  is  said  that  Charles  or- 
dered Oresme  to  translate  it;  though  even  this 
statement  is  controverted.  A  still  more 
important  work  which  is  attributed  to  him 
is  a  translation  of  the  Vulgate  into  the 
French  tongue,  undertaken  by  order  of  the 
King,  who  wished  to  fight  the  Waldenses 
with  their  own  weapons.*  His  original 
works  are  chiefly  theological  treatises,  afler 
the  manner  of  the  schoolmen,  and  an  attack 
.on  judicial  astrology,  which  was  cited  and 
praised  by  Pico  della  Mirandola.  Amongst 
these  works  the  Treatise  on  Money  was 
found. 


*  But  of  this  translation  no  copy  is  known  to 
exist,  and  the  Bible  had  been  translated  into  French 
nearly  a  century  before,  in  1294,  by  Guyart  des 
Moulins,  a  canon  of  Aix.  During  the  captivity  of 
King  John  at  the  Savoy  in  the  Strand,  it  appears 
from  the  Duke  d'Aumale's  catalogue  of  his  privy 
expenses,  that  he  had  with  him  a  French  bible  ;  for 
thiitj-two  pence  were  paid  to  'Margaret  the  bind- 
ress'  for  covering  afresh  a  French  bible  and  putting 
four  clasps  to  it.  M.  Michelet  asserts  that  Charles 
V.  caused  the  Bible  to  be  translated  for  him  by  his 
Attorney-General,  Raoul  de  Presles,  whilst  a  worthy 
Prior  wrote  for  his  Majesty  a  treatise  on  the  Laws 
of  War,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lisieux  translated  Aris- 
totle. But  ho  does  not  furnish  us  with  the  evidence 
of  these  statements. 


Nor  is  this  a  solitary  instance  of  an  appli- 
cation of  scholastic  acuteness  in  the  Middle 
Ages  to  questions  of  economical  science. 
It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  Professor 
Roscher,  that  the  schoolmen,  and  especially 
John  Scotus  Erigena,  paid  more  attention 
to  these  subjects  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed ;  but  they  arrived  at  the  discussion  of 
them  by  a  strange  path  of  reasoning.  The 
consideration  of  the  sacrament  of  Repent- 
ance naturally  led  them  to  weigh  those  offen- 
ces or  supposed  offences  against  the  laws  of 
morality  which  also  violated  the  rules  of 
public  economy,  and  to  examine  the  evils 
resulting  from  them  ;  and  they  were  thus  led 
to  examine  the  grounds  on  which  these  obli- 
gations rest.  The  condemnation  of  usury 
by  the  Church  as  mortal  sin  led  to  intermin- 
able discussions  of  this  nature  ;  and  it  is  one 
proof  of  our  Bishop's  enlarged  and  reason- 
able mind  that  he  condemns  the  depreciation 
of  the  currency  as  a  far  greater  crime  than 
that  of  usury,  because,  he  says,  '  the  usurer 
lends  his  money  to  a  man  who  voluntarily 
borrows  it,  and  who  uses  it  to  the  relief  of 
his  own  necessities,  upon  terms  which  are 
the  result  of  a  contract  entered  into  to  their 
mutual  satisfaction  ;  but  the  depreciation  of 
the  currency  is  an  undue  and  arbitrary  act, 
by  which  the  Prince  takes  the  money  ot 
his  subjects  from  them  without  their  con- 
sent, since  he  commands  them  to  take  bad 
money  for  good.'     (Cap.  17.) 

But  this  truth  was  so  little  recognised  as 
a  moral  and  political  obligation  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  indeed  for  many  cen- 
turies later,  that  the  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency was  the  continual  expedient  of  bad 
governments,  as,  indeed,  it  has  been  in 
some  parts  of  Germany  even  in  our  own 
time.  Philip  le  Bel  lowered  the  standard 
of  the  livr  ournois  twenty-two  times  in 
the  last  nmeteen  years  of  his  reign.  In 
England,  under  Edward  I.,  Edward  II.,  and 
Edward  III.,  the  same  abuses  took  place ; 
and  in  1381  the  Commons  represented  to 
Richard  II.  that  the  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  realm  was  one  of  the  griev- 
ances that  had  ruined  the  kingdom.  In  fact 
it  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  that  the  evil  was  corrected  even  in 
this  country*,  and   in  France  it    subsisted 


*  The  denominations,  weight,  and  fineness  of  Eng- 
lish silver  coins  were  fixed  by  the  43rd  Elizabeth 
(1601),  aud  have  since  remained  unchanged,  except 
by  the  introduction  of  the  florin  and  the  four-penny 
piece.  But  the  silver  coin  of  England  was  subject 
to  perpetual  variation  by  the  offence  of  clipping 
down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
reader  will  readily  call  to  mind  the  inimitable  de- 
scription of  the  measures  taken  to  secure  the  uni- 
formity of  the  British  currency,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  Lord  Macaulay's  '  History  of  England,'  cap.  xxi. 
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till  the  Revolution  of  1789.  But  no  sov- 
ereign had  carried  to  so  extravagant  an  ex- 
cess the  supposed  royal  right  of  fixing  the 
value  of  the' coin  of  the  realm  as  the  rash 
and  luckless  King  John  of  France.  Between 
1351  and  1360  the  livre  tournois  changed 
its  value  seventy-one  times,  and  in  the  years 
1359  and  1360  alone  these  changes  amount- 
ed to  sixteen  and  seventeen  times  respect- 
ively in  each  year.  The  marc  of  silver  was 
fixed  at  five  livres  five  sols,  but  such  was 
the  debasement  of  the  coin  that  it  rose  in 
1359  to  200  livres,  an  anticipation  of  the 
assignats  of  1794  by  supreme  order  of  the 
Kin"  of  France.  For  the  Crown  asserted 
that  '  to  itself  alone  belonged  the  right  of 
making  whatever  money  it  thought  fit  for 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  of  giving  currency 
thereunto  ;'  and  an  absurd  attempt  was  made 
to  restrain  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Mint 
from  diirclosing  the  real  value  of  the  coin 
they  issued.* 

When  this  doctrine  of  the  arbitrary  power 
of  the  Crown  over  the  representative  of 
value  was  proclaimed  by  King  John,  the 
times  were  evil  and  the  condition  of  France 
most  miserable.  Never  had  a  single  genera- 
tion of  men  in  any  civilised  country  borne 
a  greater  accumulation  of  misfortunes  than 
those  which  fell  upon  the  French  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  '  All 
authority,'  says  the  Duke  d'Aumale,  in  his 
interesting  introduction  to  the  Notes  and 
Documents  relating  to  the  reign  of  John, 
published  by  his  Royal  Highness  in  the 
Miscellany  of  the  Philobiblon  Society,  'All 
authority,  royal  and  feudal,  seemed  annihi- 
lated. The  Regency  had  devolved  upon  a 
pale  and  puny  prince,  who  was  hereafter  to 
acquire  in  that  hard  school  the  qualities  of  a 
great  king,  but  who  had  at  that  time  no  in- 
fluence, no  real  power.  The  bravest  of  the 
nobles  were  captive  or  slain,  for  the  two 
great  battles  of  Crecy  and  Poictiers,  lost 
within  two  years,  had  carried  off"  the  flower 
of  the  aristocracy.  The  castles,  scattered 
about  provinces  which  the  enemy  had  laid 
waste,  contained  little  more  than  women  or 
old  men,  children  or  men  who  had  lost 
their  honour.  The  peasantry,  irritated  by 
the  excess  of  misery,  rose,  and  whilst  the 
Jacquerie  was  devastating  the  country,  the 
citizens  of  the  towns,  headed  by  a  daring 
ini.ovator,  Etienne  Marcel,  usurped  the 
place  of  the  crown  and  the  defeated  nobles, 

*  'Si  auciin  demande  k  combien  les  blancs  sont 
de  lov,  feigtiez  qu'ils  sont  h.  six  deniers.'  The  de- 
based coin  was  to  be  struck  with  the  same  dies  '  afin 
que  les  niarchands  ne  puissent  apercevoir  I'abaissc- 
ment,  k  peine  d'etre  declares  traitres.'  {Michelet, 
Hist,  de  Fr.,  vol.  iv.  p.  262 ;  ed.  Bruxelles.) 


and  attempted  at  once  to  repel  the  foreign 
invader,  to  change  the  system  of  govern- 
ment, perhaps  even  to  place  a  new  dynasty 
on  the  throne,'  The  King's  ransom  to 
the  English  had  been  fixed  by  Edward  HI. 
at  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny  at  600,000  golden 
crowns,  or  three  millions  of  crowns,  equal 
to  1,500,000  English  nobles,  or  half  a  mil- 
lion of  our  money,  if,  indeed,  it  must  not  be 
computed  at  a  higher  rate  of  exchange.  .  To 
raise  a  portion  of  this  enormous  sum  the 
King  was  compelled  to  sell  his  own  daughter, 
the  Princess  Isabella  of  Fi'-ance,  in  marriage 
to  John  Galeas  Visconti,  the  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Milan ;  and  it  was  not  till  1400 
that  the  whole  ransom  was  paid.  Mean- 
while the  Black  Death  had  swept  over 
Europe  and  depopulated  nations.  Famine 
and  war  followed  in  its  track.  The  Papacy 
was  sunk  in  the  debasing  exile  of  Avignon  ; 
and  the  age  which  gave  to  the  world  the  sub- 
lime genius  of  Dante,  the  grace  and  learn- 
ing of  Petrarch,  and  the  humour  of  Boccaccio, 
was  marked  in  history  by  the  darkest  brand 
of  misfortune. 

'AH  at  once,'  says  M.  "Wolowski,  'amidst 
those  glittering  arms  which  crushed  their  war- 
riors, and  when  all  the  prowess  of  the  chivalry 
of  France  had  sunk  in  a  shameful  defeat,  ap- 
peared a  figure,  slight  and  puny  of  stature, 
with  a  hand  unequal  to  draw  a  sword  and  a 
body  incapable  of  the  fatigues  of  war.  But  in 
that  feeble  frame  dwelt  a  manly  soul  and  a 
clear  judgment,  as  if  God  had  set  him  there  to 
manifest  the  sovereign  power  of  thought  in  an 
age  which  had  learned  to  look  to  force  alone. 
Charles  V.,  surnamed  the  Wise,  soon  reduced 
this  chaos  to  the  forms  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment; prosperity  and  mutual  confidence  re- 
vived ;  the  industry  of  the  people  recommenced 
as  soon  as  the  law  protected  their  dealings 
and  their  persons.  The  armed  bands  which 
had  laid  waste  the  land  became  the  instruments 
of  victory.  A  strict  economy  of  the  public  re- 
sources replenished  the  treasury.  The  army 
once  more  defended  the  dignity  of  France, 
whilst  agriculture,  trade,  and  industry  opened 
the  true  sources  of  plenty  and  of  wealth.  Noth- 
ing was  left  to  chance  ;  everything  was  provid- 
ed for ;  an  active,  enlightened,  and  persevering 
will  had  succeeded  to  the  direction  of  affairs, 
with  results  which,  in  the  judgment  of  that  age, 
might  well  be  deemed  supernatural  by  those 
who  saw  the  men  of  law,  the  men  of  science, 
the  men  of  art,  the  philosophers,  and  the  as- 
trologers, who  encompassed  the  king  and  pro- 
moted his  designs.'     (P.  xiv.) 

Amongst  these  sage  advisers  of  the  Crown 
Nicolas  Oresme  undoubtedly  held  an  im- 
portant place.  Charles  V,  was  the  first 
King  of  France  who  seems  to  have  discov- 
ered that  the  art  of  government  does  not 
consist  in  hard  fighting,  but  in  clear  think- 
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ing — not  in  lavish  display  on  favourites  and 
arms,  and  hawks  and  hounds,  but  in  an  en- 
lightened regard  for  the  public  welfare. 
Nothing  can  at  this  distance  of  time  more 
effectually  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  his 
government,  than  the  existence  of  the  trea- 
tise before  us,  and  the  fact  that  its  author 
was  confidentially  consulted  and  employed 
by  the  King.  For  the  worthy  Bishop  was 
not -only  a  sound  economist;  he  was  also, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  a  AVhig  in  his 
politics ;  and  he  laid  down  with  great  dis- 
tinctness those  principles  of  limited  monar- 
chy and  constitutional  government  which 
seem  to  have  been  better  understood  in 
France  under  Charles  V.  than  they  have 
been  for  five  hundred  years  afterwards. 
The  two  main  conditions  exacted  by  the 
Commons  in  1357,  and  acceded  to  by  the 
Dauphin  in  the  great  Ordinance  of  Reform 
of  that  year,  were,  that  the  subsidies  grant- 
ed to  the  Crown  should  not  be  expended 
by  the  King's  people,  but  by  wise,  loyal, 
and  solvent  men,  to  be  ordered  by  the  three 
estates,  who  should,  make  oath  that  they 
would  spend  the  money  for  the  use  of  the 
army,  and  not  otherwise ;  and,  secondly, 
that  new  coin  was  to  be  struck  but  accord- 
ing to  the  patterns  deposited  with  the  Pro- 
vost of  the  Trades  of  Paris,  and  no  change 
in  the  currency  to  be  introduced  without 
the  consent  of  the  States.  These  conditions 
were  not  inflexibly  observed,  but  with  refer- 
ence to  the  second  point  especially,  Charles 
V.  did  abandon  the  practices  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  for  a  time  the  currency  of  the 
kingdom  was  upheld  at  its  true  standard. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed  that  at  the 
very  outset  of  his  Treatise  Nicolas  Oresme 
pointed  out,  no  doubt  from  reason  and  ex- 
perience, a  truth  which  was  not  understood 
and  accepted  for  centuries  afterwards — a 
principle  which  is,  indeed,  commonly  as- 
cribed to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  added  by  him  to  politi- 
cal science,  namely,  that  the  inevitable 
result  of  a  depreciation  of  the  currency  is 
to  drive  good  money  out  of  the  country. 
'  Homines  enim  conantur  suam  monetam 
portare  ad  loca,  ubi  earn  credunt  magis 
valere,'  says  the  Bishop  in  his  schoolman's 
Latin,  and  that  short  proposition,  simple  as 
it  is,  includes  the  whole  doctrine  on  the 
subject.  In  his  time  he  observed  that  from 
the  discord  and  dissimilarity  of  the  reputed 
and  real  value  of  money,  traders  had  more 
trouble  in  adjusting  the  value  of  the  coin 
they  were  to  receive  than  in  fixing  the  price 
of  the  goods  they  were  to  sell.  Whilst  the 
tendency  of  this  confusion  is  to  send  good 
money  out  of  the  kingdom  to  countries 
where  it  commands  a  higher  price,  and  to 


bring   debased   money   into    the   kingdom 
where  it  passes  for  good.* 

When  the  growth  of  human  industry  and 
human  wants  had  led  men  to  exchange  the 
commodities  they  respectively  produced 
and  required,  it  was  soon  found  that  in  this 
permutation  of  natural  wealth  difficulties 
arose.  Hence,  says  the  Bishop,  'Subtilisati 
sunt  homines  usum  invenire  monetee,  qu£e 
essent  instrumentum  permutandi  ad  inviceni 
natural es  divitias,  quibus  de  per  se  subve- 
nitur  naturaliter  humane  necessitati.  Nam 
•ips^  pecunijE  dicuntur  artificiales  divitios, 
quoniam  per  pecuniam  non  immediate  suc- 
curritur  indigentise  vitse,  sed  est  instrumen- 
tum artificialiter  ad  inventum  pro  naturali- 
bus  divitiis  levins  permutandis.'  There  is 
a  remarkable  conformity  even  in  form  be- 
tween these  elementary  propositions  ot 
Oresme  and  the  celebrated  4th  chapter  of 
the  '  Wealth  of  Nations,'  on  the  origin  and 
use  of  money.  The  distinctions  here  drawn 
between  natural  and  artificial  riches  is  vir- 
tually the  same  as  the  distinction  dra^yn  by 
modern  economists  betw'een  value  in  use 
and  value  in  exchange. 

Lord  Macaulay  relates  an  amusing  story 
of  a  sermon  preached  at  York  Castle  by 
George  Halley  to  some  clippers  of  coin 
who  were  to  be  hanged  the  next  day. 
'  What,'  said  the  divine  to  those  impenitent 
culprits,  '  what  if  the  same  questions  were 
to  be  put  in  this  age  as  of  old,  "  Whose  is 
this  image  and  superscription  V  We  could 
not  answer  the  whole.  We  may  guess  at 
the  image,  but  we  cannot  tell  whose  it  is 
by  the  superscrijDtion,  for  that  is  all  gone.' 
The  fact  is  that  the  incident  of  the  Tribute- 
money  related  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  divine  admonition,  'Render  to  Ceesar 
that  which  is  Ccesar's,'  had  been  used  for 
centuries  by  the  Church  to  perplex  men's 
minds  with  a  false  conception  of  the  rela- 
tion of  money  to  the  sovereign.  The  image 
and  superscription  were  supposed  to  mark 
the  coin  as  something  belonging  to  the  king. 
The  piece  of  silver  bearing  Cossar's  head 
did  in  some  measure  appertain  to  Cassar; 
and  Ca3sar  was  very  apt  to  exercise  rights 
of  property  over  it.  Nicolas  Oresme  was 
perhaps  the  first  churchman  who  ever  ex- 
posed so  convenient  a  fallacy.  '  It  is  not,' 
said  he,  *  the  coin  which  is  Cassar's,  but  the 
tribute  represented  by  the  coin.'  The  tri- 
bute is  his,  and  we  are  bound  to  pay  it ; 


*  Lord  Macaulay  remarks  that  Aristopbanes  was 
the  first  writer  who  noticed  the  fact  that  when  good 
money  and  bad  money  are  thrown  together  into  cir- 
culation, the  bad  money  drives  out  the  good,  and  he 
quotes  the  passage  in  his  History  (vol.  iv.  p.  621). 
But  Aristophanes  noticed  the  effect  without  touch- 
ing the  cause. 
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but  the  coin  is  ours,  and  the  image  and 
superscription  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
marks  of  property  in  it,  but  they  are  a 
stamp  imposed  by  the  Crown  to  attest  the 
value  of  the  article ;  and  the  honour  of  the 
Crown  as  well  as  the  order  of  public  deal- 
ings require  that  this  stamp  should  be  a 
mark  of  inviolable  good  faith  and  honesty. 

As  the  purposes  for  which  money  is 
needed  can  only  be  attained  by  the  use  of 
portions  or  pieces  of  coin,  of  a  fixed  sub- 
stance, unadulterated,  and  a  determined 
weight,  it  was  provided  that  a  known  and 
public  stamp,  denoting  the  quality  of  the 
metal  and  the  exact  weight  and  value  of  the 
pieces,  should  be  impressed  upon  them. 
The  right  of  affixing  this  stamp  to  the  coin 
appertains  to  the  sovereign,  and  it  is  a  capi- 
tal offence  for  any  other  man  to  coin  money 
in  the  realm  or  to  circulate  counterfeit 
pieces  ;  indeed,  adds  Oresme,  the  privilege 
is  such  that  it  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be 
conceded  to  any  vassal,  and  would  be  a 
good  cause  of  war  against  such  as  may 
usurp  it. 

As  the  current  coin  of  the  realm  belongs 
to  the  community  and  not  to  the  king,  so  it 
ought  to  be  minted  and  coined  at  the  public 
charge  (7th  chapter) ;  and  in  such  wise  that 
the  cost  of  the  coinage  be  paid  out  of  it, 
but  care  must  be  had  that  this  royalty  be 
extremely  small,  lest  it  be  prejudicial  to 
the  community  ^t  large.  He  then  discusses 
the  various  mutations  to  which  the  coin  of 
the  realm  may  be  subjected,  premising,  in 
the  words  of  Aristotle,  that  '  certainly  the 
thing  which  ought  most  firmly  to  remain 
as  it  is  should  be  money  ;'  and  he  sums  up 
this  part  of  the  subject  in  the  following 
terms  : — 


'I  am  aware  that  the  principal  and  final 
cause  for  which  the  sovereign  claims  the  right 
of  changing  the  coin  is  nothing  else  than  to 
turn  it  to  his  own  gain  and  emolument.  Other- 
wise it  would  be  of  no  avail  that  he  should 
multiply  these  changes.  I  will  then  more 
plainly  show,  on  this  head,  that  such  gain  is 
unjust  and  wicked.  For  Jirst^  every  mutation 
of  money  (save  in  those  rare  cases  which  I 
have  previously  discussed)  contains  in  itself  so 
much  deception  and  falsehood,  that  the  Prince 
can  have  no  right  to  do  it — for  when  a  Prince 
usurps  a  right  of  acting  unjustly,  the  profit  he 
derives  from  it  cannot  be  just  or  honest,  since 
the  nation  suffers  by  it.  "Whatever,"  says 
Aristotle,  "a  Prince  does  to  the  prejudice  or 
damage  of  the  community  is  injustice,  tyranny, 
and  not  royal;"  and  if  he  were  to  say  (for 
tyrants  are  wont  to  He)  that  he  would  turn 
that  gain  to  the  public  advantage,  his  word  is 
not  to  be  believed ;  for  by  the  like  reasoning 
he  might  strip  me  of  my  garment  or  of  any- 
thing else  for  the  public  advantage.     But,  as 


the  Apostle  saith,  it  is  not  lawful  to  do  evil 
that  good  may  come.'     (P.  xlvi.  cap.  15.) 

And  in  the  same  spirit  he  adds : — 

'The  difference  between  the  good  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  and  a  tyrannical  rule  is 
this,  that  the  tyrant  loves  and  seeks  his  own 
profit  more  than  the  common  good  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  therefore  aims  to  hold  his  people  in 
serfdom  and  subjection.  The  good  king  and 
prince,  on  the  contrary,  places  the  common 
good  before  his  private  or  personal  ends  ;  and 
beyond  all  things  else,  save  only  God  and 
his  own  soul,  he  loves  the  welfare  and  public 
Hberty  of  his  people.  "  Disciplina  imperandi," 
says  Cassiodorus,  "  est  amare  quod  multis  ex- 
pedit!"  But  if  the  kingdom  should  turn  to  a 
tyrannical  government,  it  cannot  long  be  guard- 
ed and  defended,  but  shall  fall  away  into  de- 
chne  and  perdition,  especially  in  a  land  where 
men  have  the  manners  of  a  frank  and  free  peo- 
ple, not  of  serfs,  and  who  by  long  use  are  not 
accustomed  to  be  arbitrarily  governed ;  for  as 
servitude  would  be  to  them  inexpedient,  in- 
voluntary, and  oppressive,  so  it  must  be  vio- 
lent, and  therefore  not  durable. 

'  "Few  things,"  says  Aristotle,  "are  to  be 
left  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  judge  or  of  the 
Prince ;"  and  he  quotes  that  example  of  Theo- 
pompus.  King  of  Lacedaemon,  who,  having 
come  to  the  supreme  power,  abandoned  and 
released  to  his  subjects  several  of  the  imposts 
and  exactions  which  his  predecessors  had  laid 
upon  them.  Whereat  his  wife  wept  sore,  and 
reproached  him  that  it  was  a  shameful  and  pu- 
sillanimous thing  for  a  son  to  succeed  to  the 
kingdom  of  his  father  with  less  of  emolument 
and  profit  than  his  father  had  derived  from  it. 
To  whom  the  good  King,  in  two  words,  replied, 
"  Trade  diuturnius ! — I  prolong  its  duration." 
Oh!  divine  oracle!  oh!  weighty  words,  and 
worthy  to  be  painted  in  kings'  chambers  in 
letters  of  fine  gold!  " Trade  diuturnius" — in 
other  words,  I  have  increased  my  kingdom  by 
the  duration  of  time  more  than  I  have  dimin- 
ished it  by  the  moderation  of  authority.'  (P. 
Ixxxi.) 

'Lastly,  then,  as  I  suppose  it  is  now  suflB- 
ciently  proved,  to  seek  or  take  the  profit  or 
wealth  of  the  crown  by  mutations  of  the  coin 
of  the  realm  is  an  act  of  injustice  and  tyranny, 
not  to  be  endured  or  continued  in  any  kingdom 
which  is  not  tyrannically  governed.  Great  evils 
and  inconveniences  arise  from  these  mutations, 
as  has  been  said ;  but  other  evils  must  precede 
those  which  come  after,  since  such  frauds  and 
robberies  can  only  be  committed  by  men  al- 
ready corrupt  in  thought  and  intent — men 
ready  to  abet  all  frauds  and  tyrannical  perver- 
sities to  which  they  may  see  the  Prince  bend 
and  incline,  as  indeed  ■we  have  ourselves  re- 
cently witnessed.  I  say  this,  in  fine,  that  what- 
ever tends  to  the  perdition  of  the  kingdom  is 
vile  and  injurious  to  the  King,  his  heirs,  and  suc- 
cessors ;  and  one  of  those  things  is  to  govern  ty- 
rannically and  to  take  the  substance  of  the 
lieges  by  mutations  of  money  or  otherwise. 
Therefore  all  such  mutations  and  exactions  are 
against  the  honour  of  the  whole  royal  poster- 
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ity,   and  highly  injurious  :    which  is  herein 
proved.'     (P.  Ixxxv.) 

There  is  a  freshness  and  vigour  in  the 
language  and  the  sentiments  of  this  old 
Prelate— a  tone  of  freedom  and  a  sense  of 
justice  which  do  him  immortal  honour  j 
"and  when  we  read  these  things  in  the 
sturdy  eloquence  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, we  marvel  at  the  centuries  of  ar- 
bitrary power  and  triumphant  wrong,  which 
have  seemed,  at  times,  to  crush  the  love  of 
justice  and  liberty  out  of  the  hearts  of  the 
French  nation.  Even  now  they  may  be 
reminded  by  these  pages  that  'Tradodiu- 
turnius'  is  not  the  motto  of  power  vio- 
lently assumed  or  arbitrarily  used;  and 
that  the  principles  which  ought  to  regulate 
the  sound  administration  of  finance  cannot 
be  transgressed  in  vain. 

The  treatise  entitled  'Monetse  cudendse 
ratio,'  by  Copernicus,  which  is  also  included 
in  this  volume,  is  not  less  remarkable  than 
that  of  his  French  prototype.  Indeed  it  is 
of  a  more  practical  character,  for  it  enters 
with  precision  into  the  means  to  be  taken  to 
restore  the  debased  currency  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Prussia  to  its  true  value.  Coperni- 
cus was  born  in  1473,  so  that  this  essay 
may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  earlier  years 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  establishes 
the  claim  of  the  Polish  philosopher  to  be 
regarded  as  the  precursor  of  Serra,  Davan- 
zati,  and  the  other  Italian  economists,  who 
are  commonly  described  as  the  first  correct 
authorities  on  the  subject.* 

On  two  points  especially  Copernicus  de- 
serves the  credit  of  pointing  out  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  applied  in  far  more 
recent  times.  He  advocates  the  suppres- 
sion of  those  numerous  local  mints  which 
had  powerfully  contributed  to  confuse  and 
perplex  the  monetary  systems  of  Europe  in 
the  Middle  Ages;  and  he  recommends  the 
limitation  of  the  right  of  striking  money  to 
one  establishment  under  the  control  of  the  | 
royal  authority. 

In  the  second  place,  he  proceeds  to  show 
that  to  strike  good  money  is  not  enough  to 
ref^ulate  the  currency,  unless  the  bad  money 
be' absolutely  withdrawn  from  circulation. 
'  Melius  semper  erit  veterem  monetain  in 
reparatione  recentis  penitus  abolere.  Opor- 
tebit  enim  tantillum  damnum  simul  equa- 
nimiter  pati,  si  modo  damnum  dici  possit 
unde  uberior  fructus  et  utilitas  magis  con- 
stans  nascitur  ac  respublica  incrementum 
sumit'  (p.  70).     This  was  substantially  the 


plan  devised  by  Montague  in  1G95  to  carry 
into  effect  the  recommendations  of  Sir  Dud- 
ley North,  and  of  Locke,  and  to  recoin  the 
currency  of  England.  The  measure  was  a 
bold  one  even  in  that  day,  although  the 
English  Minister  had  contrived  that  thc- 
loss  on  the  debased  coin  should  be  borne, 
not  by  the  holders  of  it,  but  by  the  State. 
Copernicus  appears  to  have  thought,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  sentence, 
that  the  loss  to  private  persons  was  more 
than  compensated  by  the  advantage  to  the 
generality. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  that  although  the 
evils  of  debased  money  were  universally 
felt  and  acknowledged,  and  the  remedy  for 
these  evils  had  been  pointed  out  at  so  early 
a  period,  yet  centuries  elapsed  before  these 
remedies  were  applied.  The  reason  is  that 
corrupt  and  absolute  governments  conceived 
themselves  to  have  an  interest  in  maintain- 
ing their  imaginary  control  over  the  value 
of°  money,  and  they  therefore  kept  alive 
those  delusions  which  obscured  the  true 
theory  of  the  science.  How  often,  and 
how  long,  have  similar  delusions  retarded 
the  application  of  the  most  obvious  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy  !  and  how  slow 
has  been  the  progress  of  mankind  in  the 
comprehension  of  laws  immediately  affect- 
ing their  nearest  interests  ! 


»  Some  account  of  their  writings  will  be  found  in 
Dr.  Travers  Twiss'  '  View  of  the  Progress  of  Politi- 
cal Economy  in  Europe,'  delivered  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  iu  1846  and  1847. 
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In  tracing  the  main  currents  of  thought 
which  influence  our  time,  and  their  ettects 
upon  public  policy,  a  strange  disagreement 
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is  at  first  apparent  between  the  desire  for 
peace  professed  on  all  sides  by  publicists 
and  statesmen,  and  the  activity  of  every 
great  Power  in  the  improvement  of  the 
means  of  war.  Very  different  are  these 
days,  it  would  seem,  from  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding generation,  when  a  millennium  of 
trade,  unbroken  by  the  clang  of  arms,  was 
held  by  many  earnest  politicians  to  be  the 
future  condition  of  the  civilised  world, — 
when  even  in  the  military  profession  men 
of  high  education  and  intelligence  were  not 
slow  to  declare  that  Europe  would  never 
again  hear  the  tread  of  great  armies  in  the 
field,  and  that  the  British  soldier  need  hence- 
forth prepare  to  meet  no  more  disciplined 
enemy  than  the  Maori  or  the  Sikh.  Then 
all  was  stagnation  within  our  fleet  and  army, 
as  all  was  neglect  without.  India  was  look- 
ed on  as  the  only  field  where  military  abil- 
ity could  be  the  stepping  stone  to  fame.  Re- 
duction and  retrenchment  were  the  order  of 
the  day  ;  and  faithfully  reflecting  the  na- 
tional feeling  in  the  national  service,  the  of- 
ficer regarded  the  few  among  his  fellows 
who  gave  their  spare  hours  to  the  study  of 
their  profession  as  mere  eccentrics,  led  by 
some  strange  aberration  of  intellect  into  a 
pursuit  tedious  in  itself  and  tending  to  no 
practical  result. 

Great  is  now  the  change  in  all  these  re- 
spects.    Instead  of  a  government  commend- 
ing itself  to  the  country's  approval  on  the 
score  of  a  blind  undistinguishing  economy, 
we  have  heard  a  statesman,  the  most  experi- 
enced and  renowned  of  our  age  in  foreign 
and  domestic  policy,  not  only  avowing  that 
the  enlightened  attention  of  the  Ministry  he 
directed  had  been  systematically  given  to  the 
care  of  our  national  armaments,  but  claim- 
ing their  improvement  and  development  as 
special  grounds  of  public  confidence.     '  The 
present  time,'  said  Lord  Palmerston  in  his 
last  manifesto  to  the  Tiverton  electors,  '  is 
remarkable  for  the  progressive  application 
of  the  results  of  science  to  the  operations  of 
war,  both  by  sea  and  by  land  ;  and   this 
country  has  not  in  such  matters  lagged  be- 
hind the  other  great  Powers  of  the  world.' 
Even  his  opponents  gave  the  late  Premier 
credit  for  knowing  accurately  how  the  na- 
tional pulse  beats,  and  for  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  what  our  neighbours  are  do- 
ing.    And  his  assertions  are  borne  out  to 
the  full   by  our  increased  expenditure  for 
defences  and  by  the  formation  of  our  self 
created  Volunteer  army,  as  well  as  by  the 
large  share  allotted  to  topics  of  military  in- 
terest in  the  journals  of  the  day,  and  by  the 
attention  paid  to  the  progress  of  science  in 
this  particular  direction  by  thoughtful  men, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  service. 
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The  art  of  war — to  use  the  recognised 
term — is  one  of  those  sciences  which  time 
has  seen  by  turns  improve,  stand  still,  re- 
trograde, and  again  take  a  sudden  advance 
side  by  side  with  the  general  civilisation  to 
which  its  condition  seems  bound.  The  most 
recent  events  in  the  history  of  the  world 
give  us  no  hope  of  the  speedy  realisation  of 
that  Utopia,  not  long  since  dreamed  of, 
where  its  use  shall  be  unknown.  And  if 
it  be  acknowledged  as  a  necessity  of  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things,  its  progress  must  fol- 
low closely  that  of  other  great  branches  of 
knowledge  which  aflfect  the  general  good. 
For,  viewed  in  its  highest  aspect,  it  is  but 
the  application  of  a  nation's  strength  to  the 
protection  of  the  commerce,  freedom,  and 
order  of  its  citizens  ;  and  the  abuse  of  war- 
like power  for  the  mere  purpose  of  aggres- 
sion is  but  a  proof  that  to  be  independent 
it  is  necessary  to  avoid  that  decay  of  mili- 
tary resources  which  may  invite  attack. 
Happily,  such  pages  of  our  history  as  the 
Indian  Mutiny  show  that  the  advance  of 
British  wealth  and  science  has  by  no  means 
diminished  that  spirit  of  personal  sacrifice, 
without  which  the  warrior,  though  engaged 
in  the  fairest  cause,  would  find  but  little 
honour  paid  to  his  profession.  Steam,  rifled 
arms,  and  railroads  have  not  slain  knight- 
hood, nor  taught  us  to  undervalue  the  true 
soldier  and  his  deeds. 

But  courage  and  patriotism  are  but  of 
little  avail  when  ill-directed  and  untrained, 
or  destitute  of  the  needful  appliances  from 
which   they  should   receive   support.     The 
case  of  Denmark  has  shown  too  painfully 
how  brave  men  are  sometimes  sacrificed  for 
lack  of  warlike  material  and  of  the  strategy 
which  might  supply  its  place.    The  successes 
of  the  Federal  generals,  in  the  West  espe- 
cially, have  drawn  attention  to  the  advan- 
tage in  war  of  a  ready  use  of  every  improve- 
ment in  mechanical  art.    And  more  striking 
still  as  an  example,  the  brief  campaign  of 
1859  showed  the  astonished  world  the  prac- 
tical results  of  the  diligent  improvement  by 
France  of  her  Algerian  and  Crimean  experi- 
ence.    Austria  found  her  utmost  efforts  un- 
equal to  those  of  her  better  prepared  foe 
and  succumbed  in  the  struggle,  before  un- 
ready Prussia  dared  resolve  to  throw  her 
half-drilled  forces  into  the  scale  for  German 
honour*,  or   the  Bund  could  gather  its  un- 
wieldy legions  on  the  Rhine. 


*  Those  who  were  present  at  the  assembling  of 
the  Prussian  and  Bavarian  corps  d^armee  on  the 
Rhine  in  June  1859,  and  at  their  disbandment  on 
the  astounding  news  of  the  Villafranoa  treaty,  saw 
that  the  regiments  of  the  landwehr  were  not  in  any 
fit  state  to  take  the  field,  being  scarcely  more  mobile 
than  our  battalions  of  county  militia,  ' 
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Such  lessons  as  these  should  not  wholly 
be  neglected  by  any  nation  possessing  a  per- 
manent land  force — least  of  all  by  one 
which  holds  a  vast  and  distant  empire  main- 
ly by  the  power  of  the  sword.  It  is  our 
purpose,  therefore,  to  review  the  existing 
state  of  military  science  as  a  whole,  with 
special  reference  to  the  modifications  which 
the  modern  conditions  of  warfare  in  the 
field  have  lately  undergone.  An  article  in 
these  pages*  was  lately  devoted  to  the  spe- 
cial question  of  rifled  guns,  and  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  striking  difference  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  our  own  artillerists  and 
those  of  our  great  neighbour  have  been  at 
work.  But  the  tactics  of  different  nations 
have  diverged  more  widely  still.  Nor  is 
the  contrast  niore  startling  between  the 
Armstrong  gun  in  broadside  and  the  450- 
pounder  smooth-bore  in  its  turret,  to  which 
our  American  rivals  pin  their  faith,  than 
between  the  agile  scramble  of  the  Zouaves 
up  the  Alma  heights  and  the  long-drawn 
movements  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
through  the  woods  before  Kichmond.  And 
great  as  is  the  difference  between  these 
operations  of  the  same  period,  still  wider 
differences  may  be  traced  between  the  tac- 
tics of  modern  armies  at  different  eras.  A 
brave  man  is  now,  indeed,  according  to  the 
lament  of  Bayard,  'exposed  to  die  by  a 
miserable  pop-guu',  from  the  effect  of  which 
he  cannot  defend  himself;'  yet  the  levelling 
of  all  engaged  in  action  to  one  common 
risk  has  not  only  tended  to  exalt  true  val- 
our, but  has  exercised  ingenuity  in  a  hun- 
dred ways  in  the  endeavour  to  spare  the 
lives  of  combatants,  and  to  meet  increasing 
peril  by  increased  lightness  and  dexterity. 
In  these  efforts  for  economising  the  num- 
bers employed  until  the  supreme  moment 
of  conflict  be  reached,  lies  the  key  to  most 
of  the  past  and  coming  changes  of  modern 
tactics. 

Although  the  grand  principles  of  stra- 
tegical combination  are,  as  we  are  constant- 
ly told  by  military  writers,  the  same  in 
all  ages ;  although  now,  as  in  the  days  of 
Csesar,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  for  a 
general  to  keep  his  forces  united  or  ready 
to  unite;  to  leave  as  few  points  vulnerable 
■as  possible;  to  maintain  free  lines  of  sup- 
ply for  his  own  army,  and  to  harass  or 
break  those  of  the  enemy;  above  all,  to 
bring  an  overwhelming  mass  to  the  strik- 
ing-point when  the  attack  is  made  :  yet  the 
means  for  doing  these  things  are  so  greatly 
enlarged  by  the  improved  communications 
prepared  in  time  of  peace  and  by  the  su- 
perior wealth  of  town  and  country,  giving 


*  Edinburgh  Review,  April  1864. 


facilities,  hitherto  unknown,  for  the  feeding 
and  moving  of  great  hosts,  that  in  Europe, 
at  all  events,  there  is  an  inevitable  tendency 
to  accelerate  events  in  time  of  war.  Such 
campaigns  as  those  of  Marlborough  and  Saxe 
in  the  Low  Countries  can  no  more  be  re- 
peated on  the  same  soil  than  the  battles  of 
Chancellorsville  and  the  Wilderness  could 
have  been  fought  as  they  were,  had  the 
wooded  swamps  of  Virginia  been  changed 
beforehand  into  well-drained  fields.  The 
single  invention  of  railroads  would  have 
modified,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  the  strat- 
egy of  Napoleon  himself.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible that  its  general  application  would  have 
greatly  lessened  the  superiority  of  quick- 
ness in  combination  which  he  enjoyed  even 
to  the  moment  of  that  last  essay  of  invasion 
which  ended  at  Waterloo.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  his  tremendous  assault  on 
the  Russian  Empire  been  aided  by  the  re- 
sources of  supply  which  even  one  well- 
guarded  railroad  would  have  offered,  it  is 
certain  that  the  enterprise  would  not  have 
broken  down  from  the  cause  which  was  im- 
mediately fatal  to  it.  And  the  great  modern 
conqueror  was  the  last  person  in  the  world, 
bis  whole  life  assures  us,  to  have  slighted 
the  aid  offered  to  his  designs  by  the  prog- 
ress of  mechanical  art. 

Since  the  conditions  of  warfare  are  thus 
liable  to  change  with  the  changes  of  time, 
it  is  surprising,  at  first  sight,  to  meet  with 
such  periods  of  stagnation  in  military  science 
as  mark  certain  epochs  of  history.  This 
stagnation  has  especially  been  felt  in  Eng- 
land, a  country  where  the  soldier's  profes- 
sion is  often  unpopular,  and  the  expense  of 
a  standing  army  distasteful  to  the  people. 
The  wondrous  successes  gained  by  Marlbor- 
ough's great  genius  for  war  for  a  time  over- 
bore this  national  prejudice,  and  lent  a  charm 
to  the  history  of  our  campaigns  in  Flanders, 
which  we  see  reflected  in  the  pictures  of 
Corporal  Trim  and  Uncle  Toby,  honoured 
relics  of  an  illustrious  time.  But  after  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht  our  continental  operations 
had  little  to  flatter  the  popular  f\vncy.  Blun- 
dering King  George  just  saved  from  ruinous 
disgrace  by  the  hard  fighting  of  his  troops 
at  Dettingen  ;  his  soldier  son  leading  our 
troops  in  the  true  spirit  of  military  pe- 
dantry to  certain  defeat  at  Fontenoy,  and  in 
later  days,  with  strategy  no  better  than  his 
tactics,  yielding  Hanover,  almost  without  a 
blow,  to  be  plundered  by  Richelieu's  greedy 
army  ;  the  noble  charge  w'hich  shattered 
the  French  centre  at  Minden*,  forgotten  m 


*  In  the  monument  erected  on  the  field  in  1859, 
the  centenary  of  this  great  battle,  the  Germans  have 
omitted  all  notice  of  the  contingent  of  six  battalions 
of  British  infantry,  whose  valour  decided  the  day. 
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the  shameful  immobility  of  Sackville's  cav 
airy  :  these  were  not  pleasant  memories  of 
our  chief  campaigns:  and  with  these  in 
view,  redeemed  only  by  the  one  ever-glo- 
rious leap  of  Wolfe  to  Abraham's  Heights, 
our  military  reputation  waned  and  sank 
into  oblivion. 

Then  came  the  American  war,  with  its 
sad  tissue  of  blunders  by  land  and  sea,  in 
council  and  in  field ;  the  hired  troops ;  the 
divided  commands;  the  reckless  disregard 
of   all   strategical   rule;    the   incompetent 
commanders — men  who  might  well  make 
even  the  overbold  Minister  tremble  who 
allowed  them  to  go  forth  in  the  name  of 
England.     The  failure  of  our  attempts  to 
reconquer  our  colonies  matched  well  with 
the  policy  which  had  made  them  our  ene- 
mies, and  left   upon   the   public   mind    at 
home  a  deep-rooted  dislike  to  those  enter- 
prises of  our  troops  which  had  served  but 
to  lower  our  prestige  and  to  enlarge  our 
debt.     To  the  navy,  as  the  arm  to  which 
belonged  chiefly  such  credit  as  was  won  in 
these  wars  of  the  last  century,  flowed  the 
tide  of  popular  confidence,  and  the  sister 
service  came  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a 
necessary  evil,  part  of  the  trappings  of  the 
king  rather  than  of  the  protection  of  the 
subject.     Nor  were  matters  better  managed 
across  the  Channel,  where  the  once  formi- 
dable army  of  Turenne  and  Saxe  had  be- 
come a  mere  booty  for  the  crowd  of  spend- 
thrift noblesse ;    where,   as   in   the    other 
armies  of  the  Continent,  all  discipline  and 
training  had  sunk  into  a  mere  dull  imita- 
tion   of  the   stiff"  precision  of  Frederick's 
later  days,  and  Potsdam,  rather  than  Eos- 
bach  or  Leuthen,  had  become  the  one  mo- 
del after  which  tlie  marshal's  baton  and  cor- 
poral's stick  drove  and  trained  the  rigid  lines. 
From  the  thraldom  of  such  a  system  as 
this  the  Great  Revolution  came  to  deliver 
first  the  land  where  so  many  other  abuses 
were  to  be  swept  away.      France  rushed 
under  arms  to  defend  her  new-won  liberties 
against  the  pipe-clayed  soldiers  of  Germany, 
and  the  stagnation  which  had  oppressed  all 
military  thought— offspring  of  a  misdirected 
worship  of  one  great  military  reputation — 
vanished  at  the  shock  of  a  truly  national 
soldiery.      For   such  were   eminently  the 
volunteers  of  1792  and   1793.     Condemn 
the  Convention  and  its  decrees.     Execrate 
with  just  severity  the  tyrannous  rule  of  the 
bad  men  who  seized  the  reins  of   power 
amid   the   terror   of  the   community,   yet 
the  fact  remains,  that  the   original  move- 
ment which  successfully  opposed  activity  to 
discipline,  and  the  bold  dash  of  courage  to 
the  long  training  of  the  serf,  was  as  genuine 
and  patriotic  as  it  was  fervent  and  sudden. 


Then   sprang  to  light  a  new  method  of 
war,  the  foundation  of  a  long  series  of  vic- 
tories.    The  enthusiasm  of  the  volunteer — 
the  swift  road  opened  to  the  soldier's  chief 
prize,  military  rank — the  intelligence  of  a 
high  class  of  recruit  (  of  such  Moreau  was 
an  instance),  embracing   arms   under  the 
pressure  of  a  time  ruinous  to  other  pro- 
fessions— these,  and  supplies  of  men  ever 
pouring  from  the  crowded  depots,  atoned 
for  defaults  of  drill,  and  lack  of  materiel. 
Scarce  enough  were  cavalry  and  artillery 
in  these  early   armies  of  the   Revolution, 
for  the  Convention  found  it  easier  to  call 
for  than  to  create  the  necessary  horses  to 
equip  them.     But  a  swifter  impulse  given 
to  the  masses  of  foot  than  any  army  had 
hitherto  known,  supplied  every  need.    These 
half-drilled   volunteers,   in   their   columns, 
moved  as  much  more  rapidly  than  the  Ger- 
man lines,  as  those  dull  copies  of  the  bat- 
talions of  Frederick  outran  the  unwieldy 
order  of  battle  which  his  tactics  superseded. 
In  vain  did  their  printed  instructions  (quoted 
in  the  recent  treatise  of  the  veteran  writer 
Jomini)  provide  that  '  the  deployed  order 
should  be  the  only  one  used  in  battle,  col- 
umns being  reserved  for  partial  combats, 
such  as  the  attack  of  isolated  posts,  villages, 
&c.' ;  the  Republican  generals  soon  found 
that  their  troops,  little  practised  on  parade, 
could  only  be  moved  to  assault  by  a  general 
use  of  the  system  of  columns.     And  since 
the  latter  were  too  conspicuous  as  marks  to 
be  thrust  unaided  within  the  enemy's  reach, 
the  addition  of  numerous  skirmishers  thrown 
out  along  the  front  to  force  back  the  hostile 
lines  by  a  biting  fire  from  every  available 
cover  was  made  at  the  same  time,  being  in 
fact  a  direct  copy,  as  far  as  circumstances 
allowed,  of  that  harassing  system  of  the 
American  riflemen  which  their  best  officers 
had  seen  employed  with  such  success  in  the 
campaigns  of  Washington  and  Lafayette. 
Thus   were    born    the   new   Tactics,   soon 
brought  to  perfection  by  wars  carried  on 
upon  the  broken  ground  which  forms  much 
of  the  frontier  of  France,  and  found  upon 
trial  to  be  everywhere  the  most  formidable 
means  of  attack.     Add  to  them  the  high 
average  intelligence  of  the  French  soldier, 
and  the  instrument  was  prepared  wherewith 
Napoleon  was  destined  to  overthrow  succes- 
sive combinations  of  the  most  formidable 
armies  of  Europe. 

Let  those  who  have  watched  the  care  and 
training  which  are  required  in  order  to  per- 
fect the  deployed  movements  of  a  single 
regiment,  to  enable  it  whilst  thus  extended 
to  take  a  new  position,  or  even  to  change 
its  front,  conceive  such  manoeuvring  applied 
to  forty  or  fifty  battalions  at  a  time.     Not 
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under  the  raost  favourable  circumstances 
could  the  machine  move  otherwise  than  with 
laborious  slowness  ;  and  to  attempt  the  out- 
flanking of  nn  enemy,  or  the  occupation  of  a 
new  position  by  surprise,  must  have  been  a 
task  beyond  the  powers  of  any  but  a  Fred- 
erick matched  against  Frederick's  slow  op- 
ponents. Yet  this  was  the  system  by  which 
the  Republican  armies  were  to  be  vanquished 
and  the  Republic  subdued !  Against  it 
dashed  the  new  audacious  tacticians,  moving 
their  forces  in  a  somewhat  disjointed  man- 
ner indeed,  but  with  a  rapidity  hitherto 
wholly  unknown ;  turning,  dividing,  dis- 
tracting their  enemies,  and  appearing  at 
such  wholly  unexpected  points,  to  renew 
their  often  baffled  assaults,  that  their  repulse 
appeared  but  as  a  feint  to  the  slow  defend- 
ers of  the  position  they  attacked.  In  per- 
fectly open  and  level  ground  the  enemy's 
infantry  would  have  been  their  match  and 
his  cavalry  their  destruction ;  but  such 
parade  warfare  seldom  occurs  even  in 
Europe,  and  the  allied  generals  felt  their 
own  manoeuvring  (which  assumed  the  foe 
to  be  always  exactly  in  their  front)  to  be 
quite  inadequate  to  the  new  occasions  which 
arose. 

Not  that  the  Republican  levies  met  with 
much  striking  success  in  their  earliest  cam- 
paigns. On  the  contrary,  their  ill-discipline 
exposed  them  to  some  very  severe  checks. 
In  the  face  of  cavalry,  especially,  these  im- 
provised soldiers  behaved  at  first  with  such 
disorder  as  has  been  only  repeated  since  in 
the  defeats  of  the  Federal  volunteers  at  the 
commencement  of  the  late  American  wai\ 
The  teachings  of  necessity  and  a  certain  na- 
tural quickness  soon  overcame  this  defect,  by 
instructing  them  in  the  art  of  using  the  ad- 
vantages of  cover  more  than  had  ever  been 
done  before.  Placed  behind  ravines,  hedges, 
or  the  long  rows  of  trees  which  so  often  take 
the  place  of  enclosures  in  continental  coun- 
tries, they  soon  found  themselves  more  than 
a  match  for  the  well-trained  squadrons  led 
against  them  ;  whilst  their  first  panics  gave 
them  a  strange  advantage  by  inducing  a 
carelessness*  on  the  part  of  the  enemy's 
horse  which  often  did  away  with  his  ori- 
ginal superiority.  The  commanders  of  the 
allied  infantry  were,  in  general,  even  less 
fortunate.  Envious  of  the  increased  rapidity 
shown  by  their  foe,  they  introduced  a  sys- 
tem of  movement  by  detached  columns — 
not  masses  like  those  of  the  French,  but 


*  The  Archduke  Charles,  in  liis  History  of  the 
Campainjn  of  1796,  complains  bitterly  of  the  error 
of  the  Austrian  cavalry  in  repeatedly  following  the 
enemy's  skirmishers  into  broken  ground,  thus  throw- 
ing away  all  the  advantages  of  speed ;  and  he  attrib- 
utes this  vice  to  their  former  easy  successes. 


mere  fractions  of  their  old  battle  order, 
marching  at  open  distance  as  though  ready 
to  deploy  at  the  word,  and  disconnected 
with  one  another.  This  innovation  broke 
up  the  solidity  of  the  old  German  line  with- 
out giving  any  compensation  for  its  loss. 
The  battles  of  the  early  years  of  the  Revo- 
lution were  fought  in  a  fragmentary  way, 
the  contending  forces  being  thrown  over  an 
extent  of  ground  totally  disproportioned  to 
that  they  were  competent  to  hold ;  and 
every  action  was  reduced  to  a  series  of  par- 
tial combats  carried  on  without  regard  to 
unity  or  general  plan,  with  results  beyond 
the  control  or  even  the  immediate  know- 
ledge of  the  commander-in-chief  Of  this 
we  have  a  very  striking  instance  in  the  vic- 
tory of  the  French  in  the  year  1794  at 
Fleurus,  where  the  Allies  retired  on  the 
news  of  the  fall  of  Charleroi.  Vainly  for 
three  days  they  had  approached  the  place 
with  straggling  columns  directed  on  so  many 
different  points  of  a  vast  semicircular  front, 
as  to  make  no  general  progress  in  spite  of 
partial  successes  at  each  extremity.  The 
change  wrought  by  the  improved  tactics 
which  were  to  be  hereafter  learnt  by  the 
Germans  in  bitter  lessons,  was  finely  illus- 
trated on  this  very  ground  twenty  years 
later,  when  Blucher  drew  up  on  a  front  of 
three  miles,  for  his  battle  at  Ligny,  a  force 
scarcely  less  than  that  which  Coburg  had 
dispersed  over  thirteen  ! 

Then  came  a  new  era  in  warfare.  The 
world  was  to  be  made  acquainted  with  such 
a  change  in  Strategy,  the  art  which  rules  the 
greater  combinations  of  war,  as  should  for 
a  time  throw  altogether  into  the  shade  the 
study  of  mere  tactics.  The  genius  of  the 
young  prince  Charles,  improved  by  obser- 
vation in  the  field,  and  by  a  year's  devotion 
to  study  in  retirement*,  wrought  in  Ger- 
many in  1796  wonders  such  as  were  only 
eclipsed  by  the  still  greater  exploits  of  Na- 
poleon, who  at  that  very  time  began  his 
career  of  conquest  by  overrunning  the  fair 
plains  of  Italy.  Neither  the  discipline  nor 
the  spirit  of  the  Austrian  troops  can  claim 
the  merit  due  to  the  Archduke's  campaign 
in  the  former  theatre,  for  they  fliiled  to  hold 
the  ground  for  an  hour  against  his  brilliant 
rival  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  Yet 
was  Charles's  triumph  over  the  then  famous 
generals  of  the  Directory,  Moreau  and  Jour- 
dan,  hardly  less  remarkable  than  that  of 
Bonaparte  over  the  feeble  veterans  whom 

*  During  the  year  1795  the  Archduke  waS  kept 
from  the  armies  by  illness  contracted  in  the  field  ; 
and  it  is  recorded  that  he  gave  his  leisure  solely  to 
the  study  of  theory.  The  early  age  (eighteen)  at 
which  he  had  taken  up  arms  had  hitherto  deprived 
him  of  the  opportunity. 
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he  overthrew  in  Lombardy  and  Venetia. 
The  servile  manner  in  which  our  military 
historians  follow  those  of  the  Imperial  school 
makes  the  story  of  Bonaparte's  victories  of 
1796  familiar  enough.  Yet  had  it  not  been 
for  the  sudden  inspiration  of  the  French 
army  of  Italy,  caught  from  their  new  chief, 
the  year  would  have  been  gloomy  enough 
in  the  annals  of  the  Republic,  whose  best- 
equipped  and  greatest  armies  were  success- 
ively out-manoeuvred  and  driven  from  Ger- 
many by  the  mere  youth  who,  for  a  brief 
space  untrammeled,  wielded  with  a  giant's 
strength  the  slow  resources  of  the  old  Aus- 
trian regime.  Let  us  inquire  what  was  this 
sudden  development  of  the  soldier's  art 
which  changed  on  either  side  the  whole  fea- 
tures of  a  hitherto  tedious  and  uncertain 
warfare.  Was  it  something  that  Gustavus, 
Marlborough,  and  Frederick  had  missed  ; 
or  the  mere  revival  of  a  part  of  military 
science  known  to  these  great  men  but  dis- 
used in  an  age  of  dull  mediocrity  1 

'Strategy,'  says  Marshal  Marmont,  (whose 
chef  d/muvre^  L^Esprit  des  Institutions  Mili- 
taires,  Captain  Lendy  has  rendered  good  sei-- 
vice  by  translating),  '  has  a  twofold  purpose : — 

'  1st.  To  reunite  all  our  troops,  or  the  great- 
est possible  number,  on  the  spot  where  the  bat- 
tle is  to  be  fought,  when  the  enemy  can  only 
muster  a  portion  of  his  ;  in  other  words,  to  se- 
cure a  numerical  superiority  of  numbers  for 
the  day  of  battle. 

'  2nd.  To  cover  and  secure  our  own  commu- 
nications, while  we  threaten  those  of  the  enemy.' 

Definitions  similar  to  these  in  substance 
may  be  found  in  the  works  of  other  writers 
mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article ;  but 
none  has  pointed  out  so  plainly  as  the  Mar- 
shal the  vast  differences  between  warfare  in 
its  modern  aspect  and  as  known  to  the  an- 
cients. And  even  he,  though^  taking  much 
pains  in  his  Introduction  to  show  how  wide 
these  differences  are,  and  how  the  changed 
mechanism  of  warfare  has  transformed  the 
art  once  practised  by  Alexander,  Hannibal, 
and  Cfesar,  yet  does  not  give  himself  suffi- 
cient space  in  any  part  of  his  handbook  to 
trace  the  gradual  development  of  the  highest 
of  its  branches,  that  of  the  combination  of 
the  general  movements.  Though  not  always 
a  blind  admirer  of  his  imperial  master,  he 
follows  in  his  brief  chapter  on  Strategy  the 
general  view  of  those  worshippers  of  Na- 
poleon, who  ascribe  to  the  example  of  his 
peculiar  genius  whatever  other  modern  strat- 
egists have  done  successfully  in  the  Avay  of 
concentrating  great  armies  for  decisive  op- 
erations. But  this  theory,  so  flattering  to 
French  pride,  and  so  generally  (as  we  fear) 
accepted,  falls  to  the  ground  at  once  when 


we  peruse  the  account  by  the  Archduke 
Charles  of  his  own  actions  in  1796 — much 
recommended  by  Marmont  as  a  study,  and 
as,  in  his  own  phrase,  '  a  picture  of  high  rail- 
itary  art ' — and  discover  that  his  combina- 
tions were  as  far-reaching  as  those  of  Na- 
poleon, whose  lessons  the  world  had  yet  to 
learn.  Without  going  into  particulars,  it 
may  just  be  stated  that  the  theatre  of  oper- 
ations in  Germany  was  more  extensive  than 
that  of  Northern  Italy,  the  marches  in  it  as 
severe,  and  the  success  of  the  Archduke 
(excluding  the  advantages  gained  by  Bona- 
parte's bold  diplomacy)  not  inferior  to  that 
of  his  I'ival.  The  year  1796  was,  as  before 
said,  a  true  era  in  war ;  and  something 
more  than  the  genius  of  a  single  man  must 
be  found  to  account  fully  for  the  change. 

The  fact  is  that  the  application  to  actual 
warfare  of  those  principles  which  in  the 
Marshal's  words  above  cited  appear  so  sim- 
ple— a  difficult  practical  problem  at  any 
time — has  been  vastly  complicated  by  the 
increased  civilisation  of  the  age.  Certain 
elements  to  be  considered — as  the  moral 
power  of  the  general,  the  discipline  of  the 
troops,  the  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  weak 
points — affect  its  solution  now  as  much  as 
in  the  days  of  Ceesar.  But  when  these  are 
fully  grasped,  the  movements  of  the  strate- 
gist for  the  double  purpose  of  fighting  to 
advantage,  or  of  securing  in  any  event  the 
superiority  of  communications,  depend  upon 
his  choice  of  the  lines  of  operation,  and  of 
the  value  he  may  attach  to  certain  decisive 
points  to  be  gained  and  held  ;  whilst  the 
variety  of  these,  with  the  innumerable  com- 
binations which  are  presented  in  a  highly 
civilised  country,  is  so  great,  that  neither 
closet  study  nor  practice  in  the  field  can 
alone  suffice  to  ensure  a  successful  end. 
The  wider  the  extent  of  territory  in  the 
operations  to  be  embraced,  and  the  more 
varied  the  means  of  transit,  the  greater  the 
difficulty  of  selecting  that  course  which  is 
the  best  for  the  ends  in  view. 

Given  a  country  of  semi-barbarous  na- 
ture, where  the  hand  of  man  feeds  him  but 
from  day  to  day  and  does  nothing  for  lay- 
ing open  the  resources  which  the  eye  of  the 
cultivator  cannot  reach,  strategy  would  have 
little  to  take  into  consideration  but  the  na- 
tural features  of  the  ground.  The  course  of 
the  rivers,  with  the  character  of  the  hills  or 
mountains  which  determine  their  flow,  and 
the  extent  of  forest  and  marsh,  would  fix 
the  decisive  points  to  be  won,  few  compara- 
tively in  number.  But  traffic,  with  its  need- 
ful communications,  multiplies  these  infi- 
nitely, and  with  them  the  doubts  and  the 
opportunities  of  the  defender  or  invader. 
Genius  here  displays  itself  by  its  full  and 
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certain  grasp  of  the  obstacles  or  facilities 
which  a  large  tract  of  such  country  contains, 
by  its  power  to  overcome  the  one  and  to 
use  the  other  for  those  rapid  concentrations 
which  are  alone  possible  where  supplies  are 
abundant  and  communications  good.  And 
so  great  are  the  impediments  to  the  full  ex- 
ecution of  any  such  plan  on  a  grand  scale, 
that  no  thought  or  care  can  supply  the  place 
of  that  gift  in  which  lies  the  sublimer  part 
of  the  science  of  war.  Over-confidence  in 
his  own  powers  hurries  a  second-rate  gen- 
eral to  ruin — witness  the  fatal  advance  of 
Hood  into  Tennessee  :  the  self  doubt,  more 
common  to  such  commanders,  brings  hesi- 
tation, leading  no  less  to  disaster — witness 
the  vacillation  of  Giulay  at  the  opening  of 
the  war  in  1859.  Nay,  he  who  is  successful 
to  the  full  on  a  moderate  terrain,  as  Grant 
at  Vioksburg,  may  be  unequal  to  a  com- 
bined operation  on  a  larger,  as  was  the  same 
general  in  Virginia  last  year.  Supreme 
jicnius  itself  may  fail  to  solve  every  prob- 
lem, as  Napoleon's  unsuccessful  strategy  in 
1812  and  1813  plainly  shows  to  the  unpre- 
judiced observer.  In  short,  it  may  be  held 
as  certain,  that  with  advancing  civilisation, 
increased  wealth,  more  rapid  and  certain 
communication,  strategy  will  enlarge  its 
sphere  and  become  bolder  and  more  deci- 
sive, as  it  will  also  make  larger  demands 
upon  the  intellect  of  the  chief  Steam,  rail- 
roads, and  commerce  increase  the  advantage 
which  superiority  of  conception  always 
clainaed  ;  just  as  the  growth  of  Europe  in 
agricultural  wealth  and  the  improvement  of 
her  highways  enabled  Napoleon  and  his  con- 
temporaries to  use  a  strategy  which  to  Fred- 
erick and  Marlborough  seemed  too  bold,  or 
was  only  applied  by  them  in  countries  per- 
fectly friendly,  open,  and  well  tilled  beyond 
the  custom  of  their  time. 

Nor  let  us  doubt  that  mankind  will  great- 
ly be  the  gainers  by  the  change.  What- 
ever increases  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
great  machines  called  armies  ai-e  worked, 
and  causes  the  fate  of  a  war  sooner  to  be 
declared,  will  diminish  the  suffering  caused 
by  the  struggle  to  the  population.  The 
more  perfect  the  system  of  supply  and  con- 
veyance, the  more  striking  the  strategy,  by 
so  much  the  less  will  it  be  worth  the  while 
of  generals  to  prolong  their  operations  for 
tlie  purpose  of  subsistence,  and  of  govern- 
ments to  hold  out  for  unreasonable  terms 
in  the  hope  of  wearying  out  the  foe.  Schles- 
wig  might  have  been  as  many  months  a 
field  for  contending  forces  as  she  was  days, 
had  not  their  railroad  system  enabled  the 
Germans  to  concentrate  an  irresistible  force 
b>?fore  the  Dannewerk  at  the  very  outbreak 
of  the  war,  and  to  terminate  a  delusive  con- 


test by  driving  the  Danes  at  once  to  their 
intrenchments,  limiting  the  campaign  thence 
forth  to  the  dimensions  of  a  siege.  The 
South  would  not  have  been  enduring  the 
misery  which  at  present  overw^helms  her 
had  the  Federals  been  in  readiness  to  bring 
to  the  defence  of  the  Union  the  gigantic 
odds  which  we  now  know  them  to  have 
commanded.  From  the  prolonged  horrors 
of  a  Thirty  Years',  even  of  a  Seven  Years' 
War,  the  world  is  delivered  by  the  changes 
which  have  made  it  possible  to  decide  the 
fate  of  nations,  as  in  the  campaigns  of  Ho- 
henlinden,  Jena,  Waterloo,  Novara,  in  the 
first  few  days  of  conflict.  He  who  visited 
in  the  autumn  of  1859  the  highly  cultivated 
plain  of  Northern  Italy,  on  which  the  fate 
of  the  Peninsula  had  so  recently  been  de- 
cided by  two  great  battles,  could  not  but 
be  amazed  at  the  slight  and  transitory  ves- 
tiges of  so  great  a  conflict.  The  tendency 
of  strategy  being  evidently  in  this  direction, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  preceding  consid- 
erations, and  its  theory  unchanging,  while 
in  practice  it  becomes  bolder  with  inci-eased 
means,  it  remains  to  trace  the  development 
of  the  tactical  part  of  warfare  under  the 
most  modern  conditions — in  other  words, 
to  see  what  improvements  have  been  made 
during  the  past  sixty  years  in  the  use  of  the 
vai'ious  arms  in  face  of  the  enemy. 

If  it  be  true,  as  we  believe  all  history 
shows,  that  the  poTver  of  strategical  combi- 
nation, and  of  mastering  thoroughly  the 
proportionate  difficulties  of  each  part  of  a 
large  theatre  of  war,  are  the  gift  of  a  far- 
seeing  genius  alone,  it  is  no  less  certain  that 
a  high  order  of  ability  is  requisite  for  what 
some  writers  have  not  scrupled  to  treat  as 
a  merely  mechanical  part  of  warfare,  the 
successful  handling  of  a  large  body  of  troops 
in  actual  conflict.  But  between  these  two 
accomplishments  there  appears  to  be  one 
essential  difference.  Practice  can  form  or 
improve  vastly  a  tactician,  whilst  it  can  do 
but  little  to  supply  the  natural  want  of 
strategical  power.  Assuming  from  the  gen- 
eral verdict  of  military  writers  that  in 
Napoleon  is  to  be  found  the  highest  ex- 
ample of  this  latter  gift,  we  have  only  to 
compare  carefully  his  campaigns,  the  ob- 
jects achieved,  and  the  resources  with  which 
he  set  out,  to  discover  that  no  part  of  his 
career  is  so  brilliant  as  that  early  one  al- 
ready referred  to,  when  he  entered  Italy  an 
almost  unknown  general  of  the  Directory. 
Not  only  did  he  fail  to  improve  in  his  later 
years,  but  (in  the  words  of  Marmont)  at  the 
period  of  the  Russian  invasion  '  he  had 
commenced  to  exhibit  a  marked  preference 
for  direct  attacks,  for  the  employment  of 
sheer  strength,  and  a  certain  contempt  for 
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the  assistance  of  art  and  combinations  re- 
quiring mental  effort.  He  gained  the  vic- 
tory, but  at  the  cost  of  immense  losses  and 
with  insignificant  advantage.'  In  the  follow- 
ing year  (1813),  his  operations  in  Germany 
have  been  criticised  with  just  severity  by 
other  writers,  as  well  as  by  his  ex-Mar- 
shal— notably  by  Sir  G.  Cathcart  in  his  in- 
valuable Commentary:  whilst  the  brilliant 
display  of  resistance  to  the  invasion  of 
France  in  1814,  a  period  much  gilded  by 
the  efforts  of  the  Imperialist  school  of  his- 
torians, was  marked  by  three  bloody  de- 
feats and  one  indecisive  engagement,  of 
which  actions  Marmont,  with  cooler  judg- 
ment than  many  of  his  countrymen  can 
bring  to  the  subject,  says,  '  These  battles 
(of  IBrienne,  Craonne,  Laon,  and  Arcis) 
could  not  be  of  any  advantage,  in  conse- 
quence either  of  the  concentration  of  the 
forces,  or  of  the  direction  of  the  attacks,' 
In  short,  we  may  read  in  the  story  of  the 
greatest  modern  conqueror,  that  practice  on 
the  grandest  scale  never  enabled  him  to  im- 
prove on  the  prodigies  of  his  youth,  when 
the  activity  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  means 
afforded  by  a  rich  and  highly  populous 
country,  were  so  fully  understood  and  so 
instantly  applied  to  the  right  ends,  that  his 
first  opportunity  became  the  swift  high  road 
to  fame,  fortune,  and  power.  Had  he  died 
when  the  treaty  of  Campo  Fprmio  closed 
his  first  campaign,  he  would  yet  have  left 
behind  him  an  unsurpassed  reputation  as  a 
strategist ;  for  with  an  army  notorious  for 
its  unfurnished  commissariat  and  irregular 
discipline,  he  overthrew,  by  pure  general- 
ship, a  succession  of  hosts  equal  or  superior 
to  his  own  in  all  material  respects,  the  one 
secret  of  his  success  being  (as  it  has  been 
happily  summarised)  to  turn  every  posi- 
tion, and  beat  the  enemy  in  detail,  before 
they  were  able  to  unite  their  forces. 

But  all  this  was  done  before  he  had  had 
time  to  attempt,  in  any  way,  to  improve 
the  tactics  of  his  troops,  which,  though 
quick  as  compared  to  those  of  the  Germans, 
were  of  a  rough  uncertain  sort ;  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  French  armies  in  Germany, 
at  this  very  epoch,  were  meeting  at  the 
Archduke  Charles's  hands  continued  disas- 
ter and  defeat.  The  course  of  events  then 
hurried  him  to  Egypt;  and  when  he  next 
stepped  as  First  Consul  upon  the  theatre  of 
European  conflict,  to  redeem  the  flag  of 
France  fi-om  the  repeated  disgraces  it  had 
suffered  in  his  absence,  his  means  were  still 
small,  and  his  troops  ill-trained  and  half- 
equipped.  But  his  task  was  immensely 
aided  by  the  folly  of  the  Austrian  General 
Melas,  who,  confident  in  the  superior  num- 
bers and  morale  of  his  troops,  flushed  with 


their  recent  successes,  dispersed  them  over 
the  whole  of  North  Italy  from  Mantua  to 
Tuscany  and  Nice.  Napoleon  solved  the 
problem  before  him,  and  illustrated  once 
more  the  surprising  resources  which  strate- 
gy gives  to  an  active  commandei',  by  throw- 
ing his  army  so  suddenly  over  the  Swiss 
Alps  through  Milan  to  the  Po  as  to  sever 
his  enemies  at  once  from  their  base  and 
from  two  important  divisions  of  their  com- 
mand, whilst  retaining  for  himself  free 
communication  with  France.  The  Aus- 
trians  turned  with  their  main  body,  and 
fought  fiercely  at  Marengo,  where  a  happy 
charge  of  Kellerman's  and  the  personal 
judgment  and  activity  of  Desaix  saved  the 
First  Consul  from  the  defeat  which  he — as 
he  admitted  in  his  Memoirs — had  invited 
by  rashly  detaching  two-thirds  of  his  force, 
and  left  him  that  superiority  of  position 
which  enabled  him,  the  battle  once  gained, 
to  dictate  terms  to  the  foe.  The  most 
striking  victory  won  soon  after  by  Moreau 
at  Hohenlinden  gave  a  triumphant  peace  to 
France,  and  allowed  her  ruler  to  apply 
himself  to  the  double  task  of  ridding  his 
path  of  domestic  opponents,  and  of  prepar- 
ing the  force  of  the  Empire  for  such  a  career 
of  foreign  aggression  as  the  modern  world 
had  not  yet  dreamed  of. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  tracing 
the  rise  of  Napoleon,  because  in  its  suc- 
cesses may  be  plainly  traced  the  distinctive 
chai'acter  of  the  two  branches  of  the  mili- 
tary art  which  are  here  to  be  considered. 
Strategy  had  suddenly — partly,  but  as  has 
been  shown,  not  entirely,  owing  to  the 
genius  of  the  great  Corsican — advanced  by 
so  rapid  a  stride  as  to  assume  its  proper 
prominence  as  the  first  gift  of  a  general, 
and  to  place  it  in  harmony  with  the  increased 
powers  of  the  age  ;  nor  do  we  trace  the 
slightest  further  change  in  the  application 
of  its  principles  for  the  fifty  years  which 
followed  the  marcb  to  Marengo.  The  same 
use  of  them  which  gave  Napoleon  his  tri- 
umph in  this  and  in  his  not  less  memorable 
campaigns  of  Ulm  and  Jena,  enabled  the 
veteran  Radetski — himself  a  learner  in  the 
bitter  school  of  Austrian  experience  in  the 
wars  of  the  Empire — to  crush  the  nascent 
hopes  of  young  Italy  in  the  three  days' 
conflict  of  1849.  Those  principles  applied 
by  the  young  French  general  with  an  army 
used  to  most  imperfect  tactics,  which  cir- 
cumstances forbade  his  attempting  to  im- 
prove, had  made  him  at  one  stroke  the  fore- 
most commander  of  the  age,  and  at  the  next 
seated  him  firmly  on  his  consular  chair; 
while  in  the  glow  of  his  brilliant  fame  men 
lost  sight  of  the  deeds  of  his  young  Aus- 
trian rival,  superseded  altogether  in  1799 
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for  his  expressions  of  independence  as  he 
had  been  left  to  languish  in  inaction  after 
his  victories  of  1796.* 

And  now  four  years  of  continental  peace 
ensued,  giving  ample  time  for  a  mind  less 
active  than  that  of  the  First  Consul  to  mo- 
dify and  improve  all  that  needed  reform 
within  the  army  of  France,  and  to  bring 
that  great  force  up  to  the  standard  of  per- 
fection formed  in  the  ideas  of  the  ruler. 
Thus  we  find  the  campaign  of  Ulm  and 
Austerlitz  wrought  with  a  complete  machine, 
long  prepared  to  strike  home  with  deadly 
effect.  It  was  the  army  carefully  trained 
on  the  heights  of  Boulogne  for  the  invasion 
of  England,  which  suddenly  turned  with 
irresistible  force  in  1805  upon  the  German 
Powers.  But  no  great  practical  improve- 
ment recognised  by  French  or  other  author- 
ities was  introduced  into  the  imperial 
armies  in  the  ten  succeeding  years.  On 
the  contrary.  Napoleon's  own  well-known 
declaration  after  his  fall,  '  that  a  general 
should  change  his  tactics  every  ten  years,' 
seems  to  admit  that  no  striking  alteration 
was  made  in  his  own  after  this  first  period 
of  undisturbed  possession  of  the  war  bureau 
of  Paris.  Our  inquiry,  therefore,  is  here 
brought  into  a  narrow  compass,  for  we  have 
only  to  trace  out  the  main  features  of  the 
tactics  developed  in  the  wars  of  1805-6,  in 
order  to  see  what  were  the  advantages  in 
organisation  of  the  French  generals  over 
their  immediate  opponents,  which  gave  them 
such  constant  superiority  at  that  time — a 
superiority  which  slipped  from  them  after- 
wards when  the  stern  lessons  of  experience 
had  taught  their  foes  how  to  imitate  or  excel 
them. 

The  first  grand  object  which  Napoleon 
held  in  view  was  to  impress  upon  an  army 
of  100,000  or  150,000  men  the  same  cer- 
tainty and  swiftness  in  strategic  movement 
or  in  actual  conflict,  which  his  energetic 
personal  control  had  hitherto  ensured  with 
20,000  or  40,000.  This  problem  could 
only  be  solved  by  greatly  increasing  the 
mobility  of  such  a  host  from  former  prece- 
dent without  destroying  its  unity,  and  to  this 
end  we  find  him  directly  applying  himself 
to  the  perfecting  the  new  constitution  of  his 


*  The  Archduke  Charles,  as  soon  as  he  had  driven 
Jourdan  and  Moreau  successively  over  the  Rhine, 
proposed  to  transfer  his  victorious  army  direct  across 
the  Alps  into  Napoleon's  rear  in  Lombardy,  leaving . 
his  beaten  enemies  to  be  watched  by  a  mere  cordon  of 
posts.  There  has  been  no  bolder  device  in  strategy 
at  any  time,  and  its  audacity  probably  caused  its  re- 
jection at  Vienna,  for  the  Emperor  had  not  yet  been 
taught  to  be  jealous  of  his  brother's  fame.  But 
history  might  have  had  to  write  the  events  that  fol- 
lowed with  another  pen  had  this  design  been  carried 
out  with  as  much  spirit  as  the  German  campaign. 


corps  d^armee.     The  distribution  of  a  great 
force  into  these  subdivisions,  the  main  prin- 
ciple of  the  system  being  the  completeness 
of  each  fraction  in  itself,  so  that,  applied 
with  his  own  staff,  hospital,  and  commis- 
sariat, it  might  be  treated  as  a  separate  army 
for  the  purposes  of  movement  and  supply, 
and  at  need  united  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mand for  the  shock  of  battle,  is  too  often 
ascribed    by   popular   writers   entirely    to 
Napoleon.     In  plain  fact,  however,  he  but 
borrowed  it  from  Moreau,  whose  experience 
led  him  to  enter  into  the  spring  campaign 
of  1800  with  his  army  divided  in  this  new 
fiishion.*     The  new  system  was  but  a  cor- 
ollary of  the  improvement  effected  in  the 
rapidity  of  the  movements  on  the  field  of 
battle  by  the  adoption  of  the  revolutionary 
column   for    the    old    'Order'    formation. 
Suppose  the  field  expanded  into  the  whole 
theatre  of  war;  the  change  of  front  became 
a  change  of  the  army's  position  for  some 
hundreds  of  miles  ;  the  time  extended  from 
hours  to  weejcs ;  the  opposed  forces  equal 
in  total,  but  the  one  moving  as  a  huge  mass, 
the  other  as  an  aggregate  of  handy  units, 
each  occupying  but  a  moderate  length  on  a 
single  road,  and  using  a  dozen  of  the  latter 
for  the  march  to  some   converging  point, 
how  apparent  is  the  superiority  of  the  latter 
for  the  purpose  of  winning  the  great  game 
by  the  cheap  process  of  outmanoeuvring  the 
enemy  !     Just  by  this  very  superiority  did 
Napoleon  master  the  communications  of  the 
Austrians,  Prussians,    and    Russians  in  his 
successive  campaigns  of  1805,  6,  and  7,  when 
the  conceptions  of  his  strategy  were  carried 
out  by  an  army  handled  as  easily  as  a  di- 
vision had  hitherto  been.    And  when  the  key 
was  discovered  and  practically  used  against 
the   conqueror   himself   by    the  Archduke 
Charles  in  Austria's  gallant  struggle  of  1809, 
the  French  still  retained  a  fatal  advantage 
of  quickness  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  mode 
of  supply  which  their  constant  wars  in  the 
enemy's  territory  had  led  them  to  adopt. 

Much  has  been  said  in  a  vague  way  by 
historians  of  the  French  '  system  of  requi- 
sitions,' Yet  by  none  of  the  writers  on  mod- 
ern Avarfare,  whose  works  we  have  under 
notice,  nor  by  any  other  with  whom  we  are 
acquainted,  is  the  subject  practically  treated, 
or  the  details  made  known  by  which  masses 
of  20,000  to  30,000  subsisted  on  son)e  of 
the  most  extraordinary  marches  on  record. 


*  It  may  be  alleged  that  Moreau  was  then  a  mere 
subordinate  of  the  First  Consul ;  but  a  comparison 
of  Napoleon's  own  instructions  (in  the  volume  of 
his  Correspondence  for  that  year)  and  the  distribu- 
tion chosen  by  Moreau  shows  the  perfect  independ- 
ence and  originality  with  which  the  general  of  the 
Army  of  the  Rhine  acted. 
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From  pamphlets  and  memoirs  of  the  time 
the  following  sketch  of  Napoleon's  method 
is  gleaned.     The  army  being  first  divided 
into  corps,  each  of  these  divisions  was  placed 
under  a  practical  soldier,  a  marshal  or  gen- 
eral promoted  specially  to  the  charge,  known 
to  be  versed  in  the  requirements  of  a  great 
body  of  men  employed  in  active   service. 
The  lieutenant  whom  Napoleon  sought  for 
such  a  post  might  be  of  indifferent  character 
as  to  honesty,  a  poor  correspondent,  a  man 
incapable  of  comprehending  the  larger  de- 
tails of  the  campaign  ;  but  he  must  be  what 
his  Emperor  termed  un  komme  de  guerre 
— a   phrase  implying  in  Napoleon's  mind 
not  merely  the  courage  necessary  to  lead 
others  under  fire,  and  the  head  which  could 
direct  rightly  ten  or  twenty  thousand  men 
in  the   heat  of  action ;  but  the   power   of 
knowing  what  his  troops  were  capable  of 
doing   and   enduring,   of  recognising  their 
wants,  and  making  the  best  provision  for 
these  which  circumstances  allowed.    To  live 
among  the  soldiery,  and  to  show  personal 
sympathy  with  their  condition  as  it  varied 
from  day  to  day,  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  bivouac  or  march,  to  communicate  to 
his  whole  staflfand  each  arm  composing  his 
command  the  singleness  of  action  essential 
to  the  new  system, — these  were  the  first  re- 
quisites for  the  ideal  lieutenant  whom  their 
great  chief  selected  for  command.     To  Ber- 
thier's  minute  care  was  left  the  regulation 
of  the  orders  and  returns  daily  interchanged. 
Napoleon  sought  his  information  mostly  by 
oral  means,  as  we  shall  presently  see ;  and 
but  little  credit  was  given  to  the  complete- 
ness of  documents,  frequency  in  their  trans- 
mission and  intelligence  in  the  bearers  bei4ig 
held  the  more  valuable  conditions.     Thus 
organised,  the  army,  which,  if  attempting  to 
keep  to  one  main  road   and  its  branches, 
would  have  dragged  out  an  unwieldy  length 
of  several  days'  march  *  from  van  to  rear, 
might  be  pushed  rapidly  from  its  base  to 
the  required  striking  point  by  simultaneous 
movements   over  as  many  routes  as  con- 
verged in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter, 
and  the  soldiers  of  a  corps  or  two  could  sub- 
sist on  the  way,  where  the  whole  mass  would 
have  starved,  or  been  stayed  until  supplies 
were  brought  up. 

To  gather  these  from  the  territory  passed 
through,  without  absolutely  maltreating  or 
frightening  away  the  population,  was  the 
art  in  which  Napoleon's  lieutenants  excelled 
all  other  generals.     Their  system,  as  im- 


*  It  has  been  sliown  by  calculation  that  the  army 
with  which  Napoleon  advanced  on  Waterloo  in 
1815,  124,000  strong,  would  have  occupied  more 
than  forty  miles  in  column  of  march  on  a -single 
chaussee  ! 


proved  from  the  blundering  robbery  of  the 
ragged  troops  of  the  Convention  and  Direc- 
tory, was  nearly  as  follows.     Each  corps, 
when  marching  beyond  the  enemy's  reach, 
was  divided  as  far  as  the  bye-roads  allowed 
on  the  day's  march  to  the  designated  point, 
and  on  the  bivouac  scattered  about  in  as 
many  villages  as  lay  near  its  destinntion. 
Halted  for  the  night  and  the  guards  told  off, 
a  party  from  each  troop  or  company  was 
detached  to  forage  for  the  meals,  and  the 
remainder,  excepting  the  camp  guard,  were 
employed  in   preparing  rough  shelter  for 
their  comrades,  with  the  needful  firewood. 
The  foraging  party  went  straight  to  their 
work,  yet  in  a  good-humoured  way  withal ; 
and  the  invariable  argument,  '  Find  us  food 
to-day,  that  we  may  march  on  and  leave 
you  to-morrow,'  usually  saved  the  labour 
of  search,  and  opened  the  stores  concealed 
in   anticipation  of  these   dreaded  visitors. 
Meat  in  some  form  must  be  found,  and  was 
found ;  for  if  the  stall  or  fold  refused  to  yield 
it,  the  hen-roosts  of  the  peasant  and  baron 
were  stripped.       To   this   were   generally 
added   bread   and   wine,   and   the  soldiers 
made  the  most  of  these,  sparing  for   real 
exigency   the    small  store  of   biscuit   and 
brandy  with  which  the  foresight  of  Napoleon 
had  usually  furnished  their  havresacks  on 
starting  from  the  stores  collected  at  the  base 
of  operations.     The  remains  of  the  supper 
formed  a  breakfast,  cooked  and  eaten  delib- 
erately before  the  next  day's  march  began  j 
and  the  evening  saw  the  detachment  some 
fifteen  miles  further  on  its  way  in  a  new 
bivouac,  where  the  scene  was  to  be  repeated. 
Such  a  system  answered  the  purpose  of  the 
modern  Ceesar  fully  for  a  time  ;  but  that  it 
should  be  Avorked   without  great  loss  and 
suflfering  implied  several  conditions  as  essen- 
tial.    A  fertile,  populous  country,  a  patient 
race  of  peasants,  constant  movement  of  the 
troops,  even  fine  weather,  were  things  abso- 
lutely necessary.     The  least  falling  off  from 
these  favourable  conditions  and  the  hospitals 
had  at  once  to  be  formed  on  the  way-side, 
and  were  no  sooner  formed  than  filled.      A 
halt,  when  anticipated,  was  provided  for  by 
the^  action    of  the    Commissariat.       Their 
duties  were  suspended  whilst  the  corps  was 
on  its  movement ;  but  they  hurried  up  to 
organise  their  magazines  and  fill  them  with 
supplies  by  the  more  regular  process    of 
levying   fixed    requisitions   in   kind,   or  (if 
cities  were  within  reach)  in  money  to  be  ex- 
changed presently  for  the  needful  food  ;ind 
forage.     But  an  unexpected  detention  could 
not  thus  be  met,  and  by  the  want  of  subsis- 
tence— as  was  once  the  case  when  the  army 
was  stopped  by  heavy  rain  on  the  march 
against  Ulm — Napoleon's  great  movements 
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were  liable  to  be  interrupted  and  his  plans 
endangered.  Nevertiieless,  this  new  method 
of  war  afforded  the  means  of  moving  an 
arms  of  100,000  men  under  favourable  con- 
ditions without  magazines,  and  yet  without 
positive  exhaustion  to  the  country  it  traver- 
ses. Mobility,  one  of  the  great  requisites 
for  Napoleon's  strategic  conceptions,  was 
thus  secured. 

But  Mobility,  without  C7«^Vy,  would  have 
led  rather  to  ruin  than  success.  Numerous 
invasions  of  her  neighbours  had  already 
been  attempted  by  France  with  co-operating 
armies,  or  with  armies  moving  in  separate 
columns,  as  w'ings  and  centre.  In  fact,  the 
tendency  of  Carnot's  later  operations  had 
been  to  extend  by  dividing  the  strategic  front 
of  the  forces  he  controlled,  so  as  to  turn  the 
enemy's  flanks;  and  great  disasters  had  fol- 
lowed the  pursuance  of  this  system  in  1795-6 
by  the  hitherto  victorious  hosts  of  the  Ee- 
public.  To  '  spread  to  subsist '  would,  as 
none  knew  better  than  Napoleon's  self,  be 
but  a  dangerous  maxim  without  its  comple- 
ment '  unite  to  fight.'  To  secure  the  neces- 
sary order  the  practice  was  therefore  intro- 
duced of  a  daily  detailed  report  from  the  com- 
mander of  each  corps  stating  his  movements, 
their  results,  and  the  condition  of  his  men. 
A  duplicate  was  always  to  be  sent,  and  in 
case  of  possible  interception,  a  third  and 
fourth  copy.  The  oi'derly  officer  was  to  be 
sufficiently  well  informed  to  give  by  word 
of  luouth  all  such  additional  information  as 
it  might  concern  Napoleon  or  his  major- 
general  to  know ;  and,  their  questioning 
over,  he  awaited  the  return  order,  which  pre- 
scribed with  the  utmost  minuteness  what 
the  next  day's  proceedings  %vere  to  be. 
Fully  worked  out,  this  method  kept  the 
whole  army,  however  apparently  scattered, 
obedient  to  the  slightest  impulse.  Divested 
of  the  care  of  the  internal  details  of  organi- 
sation, which  were  entrusted  to  his  chiefs 
of  corps.  Napoleon  was  able  to  turn  the 
whole  powers  of  his  great  intellect  to  the 
general  plan  of  his  campaign,  and  to  direct  the 
army,  which  knew  no  volition  but  that  of  this 
master  will,  swiftly  and  certainly  to  the  de- 
cisive points  of  the  whole  theatre  of  war. 
Thus  was  introduced  a  system  of  combined 
strategy  and  tactics,  which  he  himself,  in 
words  often  quoted,  has  thus  described  in 
commenting  on  the  great  victory  which 
crowned  his  first  bold  advance  into  Austria  at 
the  head  of  the  army  trained  for  conquest 
at  Boulogne — a  system  in  which  the  success- 
ful action  was  but  the  crowning  point  of  a 
seriesbf  long  marches  and  able  manoeuvres: — 
'  La  bataille  d'Austerlitz  elle-meme  n'est  que 
le  resultat  du  plan  de  campagne  de  la  Moravie. 
Dans  un  art  aussi  difficile  que  celui  de  la 


guerre,  c'esfc  souvent  dans  le  systeme  de 
campagne  qu'on  con9oit  le  systeme  d'une 
bataille,' 

With  natural  pride  the  conqueror  himself 
regarded  this  as  his  greatest  victory.  With 
natural  enthusiasm  do  French  historians 
spend  their  best  pains  in  recounting  the  stir- 
ring tale.  With  natural  instinct  has  Baron 
Ambert,  the  newest,  but  by  no  means  the 
least  important  of  the  military  writers  of 
his  nation,  devoted  the  greater  part  of  the 
first  section  of  his  work  to  the  examination 
and  illustration  of  its  details.  Where,  if  not 
in  this  the  first,  and  yet  confessedly  the  mas- 
terpiece of  Napoleon's  battles  under  the 
new  organisation,  shall  we  find  the  key  to 
the  train  of  successes  which  followed? 
'  Here,'  declares  the  Baron  in  his  preface, 
'the  tactics  were  perfect ; '  and  he  gives  him- 
self to  their  exposition  with  all  the  ardour 
and  completeness  to  be  expected  from  a 
trained  soldier  and  skilled  writer  selected 
by  the  Minister  of  War  for  the  work,  aided 
in  it  by  all  the  resources  of  government,  and 
devoted  to  the  dynasty  whose  empire  is 
based  on  the  memories  of  the  great  victory 
of  the  2nd  December. 

It  has  been  commonly  asserted  that  from 
his  early  use  of  two  great  secrets,  the  use  of 
artillery  in  masses  and  the  increased  em-ploy- 
ment  of  reserves,  Napoleon's  successes  in 
battle  followed  as  matter  of  course.  Baron 
Ambert  is  of  a  very  different  opinion,  and 
holds  that  much  was  due  to  the  special  tacti- 
cal instruction  imparted  by  him  and  his 
immediate  subordinates  to  those  below  them 
down  to  the  grade  of  colonel.  And  this 
thesis  forms  part  of  the  groundwork  of  his 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  Austerlitz,  when 
the  new  mode  of  fighting  was  destined  to 
come  into  open  trial  against  the  old.  The 
victory  there  won  was  so  remarkable  that 
it  may  well  demand  an  explanation  more 
complete  than  that  afforded  by  a  loose  state- 
ment of  Napoleon's  usual  mode  of  fighting. 
And  without  j^following  Baron  Ambert  in 
his  minute  elaboration  of  the  details,  or 
agreeing  with  him  in  all  his  deductions,  we 
would  give  full  credit  to  the  consummate 
care  with  which  his  labour  has  been  per- 
formed. A  better  account  of  a  great  battle, 
considered  as  a  military  study,  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  expected ;  and  to  such  students  as 
would  fully  comprehend  the  essential  differ- 
ences between  the  improved  tactics  and 
those  derived  from  the  school  of  Frederick, 
this  book  may  be  thoroughly  commended. 

The  army  of  France,  under  the  new  im- 
perial system,  proved  itself  as  fit  for  com- 
bined and  ready  action  in  the  shock  of  bat- 
tle as  for  the  rapid  march  and  quick  concen- 
tration which  had  already  placed  Napoleon's 
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enemies  at  such  disadvantage  in  the  general 
campaign.  Henceforth  the  tactics  of  the 
soldiers  of  Austerlitz  became  the  chief  model 
after  which  all  great  armies  for  more  than 
half  a  century  strove.  Differences  there 
were  in  detail  according  to  national  custom 
and  habit.  The  Prussians  refused  to  aban- 
don the  method  which  had  first  given  their 
nation  renown,  until  the  system  of  Frederick 
met  its  final  end  on  the  heights  of  Jena  and 
Auerstadt  in  the  following  year.  The  Rus- 
sian generals  have  ever  seemed  to  incline  to 
a  closer  formation  of  their  divisions  than  any 
other  nation  has  adopted.  The  genius  of 
Wellington  developed  an  order  of  defensive 
battle  (according  to  his  own  admission  to 
Jomini)  suited  especially  for  the  mixed 
armies  he  led,  and  founded  on  that  marvel- 
lous solidity  of  the  English  battalions  for- 
gotten by  Europe  till  their  ancient  fame  re- 
vived at  his  touch.  But  an  organisation  by 
corps — columns  moving  independently  with 
connecting  detachments  between  them, 
changed  where  convenient  into  lines,  and 
covered  with  skirmishers  to  shake  the 
enemy's  order  and  keep  him  out  of  range — 
cavalry  less  exposed  than  of  old,  yet  partly 
used  to  connect  the  movements  of  the  in- 
fantry divisions  and  guard  their  flanks 


such  contests  of  '  cannon  against  ramparts ' 
have  no  analogy  to  battles  fought  in  regular 
order  in  the  heart  of  a  continent.  Indeed  a 
fair  appeal  to  officers  who  have  served  in  open 
field,  as  well  as  in  these  weary  leaguers  with 
their  changeless  months  of  skirmish  and 
never-ending  trench  work,  would  bring  strong 
evidence  to  show  that  soldiers  long  employed 
in  such  sieges  lose  much  of  the  quality  of 
courage  which  makes  them  formidable  in 
battle. 

Having  thus  laid  down  his  opinion  that 
such  warfare  as  that  of  the  Crimea  should 
not  be  looked  upon  as  the  rule,  Jomini  (him- 
self, be  it  remembered,  a  soldier  of  vast 
practical  experience)  proceeds  to  put  the 
question,  so  vital  to  the  infantry  soldier — 
'  Will  a  whole  army  henceforward  be  dis- 
persed as  skirmishers  1 '  Doubtless  he  had 
here  in  mind  the  prophecy  of  Billow,  whose 
erratic  yet  far-seeing  genius  declared  at  the 
very  beginning  of  this  century,  that  the  in- 
troduction of  riflemen  in  large  numbers  into 
the  line  of  battle  would  cause  the  latter  to 
be  broken  up  into  a  mass  of  tirailleurs  and 
change  the  whole  form  of  tactics.  But  Bil- 
low had  been  a  looker-on  at  the  AVar  of  In- 
dependence in  America.  He  had  seen  the 
fatal  eflfect  on  highly  disciplined  troops  of 


serves  increased  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  the  fire  of  rifles  from  behind  cover ;  and 
whole  force,  and  strengthened  by  a  powerful  probably  making  but  little  allowance  for  the 


artillery — the  latter  arm  greatly  augmented, 
and  placed  more  in  mass — a  careful  occupa- 
tion of  natural  obstacles  in  front  by  detach- 
ments, whilst  the  bulk  of  the  divisions  are 
sheltered  where  possible  from  the  enemy's 
guns — such  are  the  normal  rules  on  which 
orders  of  battle  were  formed  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Third  Napoleon. 

Yet  the  influence  of  rifled  small  arms  in  the 
Crimean  war  must  not  be  forgotten.  Their 
murderous  effect,  as  shown  at  Alma  and 
Inkerman,  caused  the  veteran  writer  Jomini 
to  re-open  the  tactical  questions  which  from 
the  era  of  Austerlitz  and  Wagrara  had  lain 
unvexed.  His  pamphlet  appearing  soon 
after  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  is  prefaced 
with  a  theory  on  that  great  conflict,  since 
strangely  contradicted  by  American  ex- 
perience : — 

'Cette  lutte  gigantesque  entre  deux  vastes 
camps  retranches,  occupes  par  des  armees  en- 
tieres,  et  munis  de  deux  mille  pieces  de  canon 
du  plusgros  calibre,  restera  un  evenement  sans 
precedent  dans  les  siecles  passes,  comme  sans 
egal  aussi  dans  les  siecles  a  venir,  car  les  cir- 
constances  qui  Vont  prodtiit  ne  sauraient  plus 
se  representer.^     (These  italics  are  ours.) 

The  striking  similitude  of  late  events  be- 
fore Richmond  to  those  which  he  described 
as 


differences  inevitable  between  conflicts  in 
the  tangled  woods  beyond  the  Atlantic,  and 
battles  on  open  or  highly  cultivated  plains, 
sprang  hastily  to  a  too  general  conclusion  in 
his  remarkable  previsions.  Jomini,  with 
fifty  years'  later  information,  and  a  long  life 
devoted  to  the  subject,  delivers  his  conclu- 
sions thus  (we  omit  some  superfluous  re- 
marks) : — 

1st.  '  Que  le  perfectionnement  des  armes  a  feu 
ne  saurait  produire  un  changement  notable  dans 
la  maniere  de  mener  les  troupes  au  combat,  mais 
quHl  serait  utile  d^ avoir  de  ions  et  nombreux 
tirailleurs,  et  de  hien  exercer  les  troupes  au  tir.^ 

2nd.  '  Que,  malgre  le  perfectionnement  des 
armes  a  feu,  deux  armees  se  recontrant  et  vou- 
lant  se  livrer  bataille  ne  sauraient  se  fusilier 
de  loin  toute  une  journee ;  il  faudra  toujours 
que  I'une  des  deux  se  porte  en  avant  pour  atta- 
quer  I'autre.' 

3rd.  '  Que  des  lors  le  succes  dependra  comme 
jadis,  de  la  mano3uvre  la  plus  habile,  selon  les 
principes  de  la  grande  tactique,  qui  consistent  «• 
savoir  lancer  la  masse  de  ses  trouj^es,  au  moment 
ojiportun,  stir  le  p)oint  du,  champ  de  iataille 
qui  pent  decider  de  la  victoire  en  y  faisant  con- 
courir  les  trois  armes  simultanement. 

These  convictions  were  given  to  the  world 
long  before  the  late  American  war.  It  is 
surprising  to  see  how  closely  they  are  borne 


never  to   be  repeated'  does  not  aflfect  out  by  those  of  Colonel  Lippitt,  whose  little 
the  truth  of  his  subsequent  assertion  that] work  ig  understood  to  convey  the  pith  of 
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the  lessons  gained  by  the  experience  of  the 
Union  armies  in  three  years'  constant  ser- 
vice. So  far  from  countenancing  tiie  idea 
that  the  superior  accuracy  and  range  of  the 
rifle  will  destroy  the  value  of  Napoleon's  re- 
peated advice  to  his  marshals,  '  Carry  your 
troops  well  on,  and  attack  the  enemy  vigor- 
ously,' this  new  authority  declares  (p.  7) — 

'  One  cause  of  the  indecisiveness  of  the  results 
obtained  in  many  of  the  battles  of  the  late  war, 
as  compared  with  the  great  loss  of  life  on  both 
sides,  has  been,  that  the  opposing  battalions 
were  too  often  kept  firing  at  each  other  at  a  dis- 
tance, both  sustaining  nearly  equal  loss,  until 
the  ranks  were  so  weakened  as  to  disable  either 
party  from  making  a  vigorous  and  decisive 
charge.' 

And  again  at  p.  12  : — 

'  The  recent  improvements  in  fire-arms  must 
render  the  fire  on  a  close  column  of  infantry, 
both  by  artillery  and  sharpshooters,  still  more 
destructive  than  it  was  before.  But  this  sacri- 
fice of  life  can  be  prevented  to  a  great  extent, 
by  using  the  columns  at  a  proper  time  and  in  a 
proper  manner.' 

Finally,  in  a  section  on  bayonet  charges, 
he  commences  with  the  two  propositior^ 
following : — 

(1.)  '  "When  made  resolutely,  and  without 
slachening  the  gait,  bayonet  charges  have  suc- 
ceeded in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 

(2.)  '  The  bayonet  is  usually  more  effective 
than  grape,  canister,  or  bullets  ;^ 

and  adduces  four  distinct  instances  from 
American  experience  to  confirm  their  truth. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  it  appears,  to  America 
that  we  are  to  look  for  battle  decided  wholly 
by  skirmishers.  Although  the  ill-drilled  lines 
of  her  volunteer  battalions  were  often  so 
broken  from  want  of  cohesion  as  almost  to 
lose  the  semblance  of  their  proper  forma- 
tion*, although  her  forests  were,  as  shown 
before,  the  birthplace  of  that  tirailleur  prac- 
tice now  grafted  on  to  all  systems  of  tactics 
— yet  the  attempt  to  act  entirely  in  this 
loose  order,  without  regular  supports,  re- 
sulted only  in  vast  and  bloody  skirmishes, 
such  as  the  well-known  commander,  General 


*  To  show  this  to  be  no  vague  assertion,  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  is  quoted  from  a  recent  number  of 
the  principal  military  periodical  of  the  United  States, 
the  'Army  and  Navy  Journal'  ; — 

'An  officer  of  experience,  who  was  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy  from  the  commencement  of  McClellan's 
Peninsular  Campaign — or  Peninsular  failure — to  the 
end  of  the  operations  before  Petersburgh — or  our 
final  success — remarks  that,  in  actual  conflict,  un- 
less our  lines  formed  behind  a  barricade  or  protect- 
ive work  of  some  kind,  they  very  soon  resembled, 
as  to  relative  formation,  a  "  Virginia  rail-fence,"  or 
a  skirmish-line  where  squads  or  fours,  distinct  and 
irregularly  placed,  kept  up  relatively  the  direction  or 
emplacement  of  a  line.' 


Rosecrans,  termed  '  bushwacking  on  a  great 
scale.'  Certain  transatlantic  writers  are  in- 
deed advocates  of  the  introduction  into  the 
national  militia  of  some  method  of  training 
in  loose  order  ;  but  this  is  on  the  ground  of 
the  peculiarity  of  their  terrain.  They  ad 
rait — to  use  the  words  of  one  of  these  re- 
formers— that  '  Europe  cannot  do  this,  be- 
cause the  face  of  the  old  world,  cleared  and 
often  unimpeded,  demands  the  retention  of 
old  forms,  consistent  with  its  features.' 

It  is  to  Europe,  therefore — to  the  war 
which  in  1859  gave  birth  to  a  new  Italy — 
that  we  must  turn  to  seek  for  the  highest 
development  which  the  modern  principle  of 
advancing  in  skirmish  order  has  received. 
We  approach  this  part  of  our  subject  with 
caution,  knowing  that  upon  the  use  by  Louis 
Napoleon  in  his  campaign  of  the  rifle,  of 
long-range  guns,  of  railroads,  of  guerilla 
auxiliaries,  theories  have  been  built  by  san- 
guine or  partially-informed  writers  such  as 
the  facts  by  no  means  sustain.  Two  of  the 
three  chief  engagements  which  occurred  in 
1859  may  be,  for  our  purpose,  at  once  put 
out  of  sight.  For  at  Magenta  the  tangled 
nature  of  the  ground  which  the  Austrians 
held,  the  uncertainty  as  to  their  position, 
and  the  division  of  the  French  columns  in 
their  passage  of  the  Ticino,  prevented  any 
combined  attack  by  Napoleon,  and  reduced 
his  chief  force  for  great  part  of  the  day  to  a 
simple  defensive ;  whilst  at  Montebello, 
Forey  was  comj)elled  to  act  largely  on  that 
principle,  being  very  much  outnumbered. 
It  is  Solferino,  therefore,  that,  regarded  in 
this  special  view,  alone  claims  attention. 

No  fairer  field  could  have  been  offered  to 
the  nephew  of  Napoleon  the  Great  for  mea- 
suring the  strength  of  the  army  so  long 
trained  in  Algeria,  than  that  which  the  sud- 
den onset  of  the  Austrians  here  afforded  on 
the  very  ground  made  famous  by  the  vic- 
tories of  '96.  All  round  the  base  of  the 
hill  on  which  stands  the  historic  tower,  the 
Spy  of  Italy — with  its  distant  views  of  Cas- 
tiglione,  Lonato,  Rivoli,  stirring  names  to  a 
Bonaparte — the  slopes,  though  open,  are 
rough  and  broken  by  grassy  hillocks.  Part- 
ly their  southward  face  sinks — almost  out 
of  fire — into  the  famous  cavalry  parade 
ground  of  Medola;  partly  it  is  lost  in  the 
small  field-orchards — Italy's  regular  cultiva- 
tion— which  stud  the  fertile  plain,  stretcliing 
fiir  away  to  Mantua  and  its  lakes.  As  the 
heat  of  the  day  wore  on  and  the  effjrts  of 
the  defenders  of  the  hill  grew  slack,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  skirmishers  of  Bazaine's 
division  and  of  Macmahon's  wliole  corps 
pressed  forward  in  a  sweeping  semi-circle 
round  the  southern  slopes ;  took  dexterous 
advantage  of  every  object  that  could  cover 
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a  stooping  figure  ;  poured  in  the  biting  fire 
of  trained  marksmen  at  every  defender  ex- 
posed above  terrace  or  slope ;  and  being 
steadily  fed  from  their  reserves  behind  wher- 
ever any  gap  appeared,  gradually  crowned 
the  crest,  leapt  over  the  low  stone  walls 
which  were  their  mark,  and  turned  the 
retreat  of  the  Austrian  artillerymen  into 
panic  flight  by  shooting  down  the  horses  of 
their  batteries.  That  this  movement  co- 
operated powerfully  with  the  more  direct 
attack  on  the  cemetery,  and  the  consequent 
seizure  of  the  key  to  the  enemy's  position, 
is  not  to  be  denied.  And  it  certainly  seems 
fitting  that  the  nation  who  first  had  the  dex- 
terity to  seize  from  America  the  idea  of  the 
skirmisher,  should  likewise  be  the  first  to 
bring  his  use  to  such  perfection. 

The  capture  of  the  hill  of  Solferino  was 
the  fruit  of  long  light  infantry  training,  im- 
proved   by   experience   in  rough    Algerian 
skirmish,    and    stimulated    to    the    utmost 
quickness  consistent  with  order  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  dashing  Zouave — the  pattern 
of  such  soldiers — and  by  the  natural  intelli- 
gence of  the  French  recruit.     A  debt   of 
gratitude  is  due  to  Colonel  Macdougall  for 
that  portion  of  his  work    (chap,    xiii.)    in 
which  he  so  strongly  urges  that  a  greater 
rapidity  of  movement  should  be  imparted 
to  the  infantry  of  our  army,  and  that  their 
drill   should   be   modified   to   bring  it  into 
general  harmony  with  that  extended  order 
which  must  be  more  and  more  used  as  fire- 
arms grow  deadlier  in  their  effect.     That 
continued  firing  can  take  the  place  of  the 
bavonet  we  have  shown  to  be  very  contrary 
to   the  belief  of  those   who  have  seen   the 
latest  use  of  both  weapons  in  America.    We 
may  add  that  Baron  Ambert  (in  the  latter 
and  theoretical  part  of  his  work)  is  quite  as 
emphatic  on  this  subject  as  our  transatlantic 
authorities,  or  as  Jomini  himself.     More  in- 
dividuality,   more  of  tirailleur   fire,    more 
manoeuvring,  and  that  of  a  quicker  sort,  he 
does  recommend  ;    but  he  adds,   that  one 
consequence  of  the  necessity  of  remaining 
the  least  possible  time  under  the  enemy's 
fire,  and  of  rapid  mano3uvring,  will  be  to 
force  the  two  opposing  parties  to  have  re- 
course within  a  very  short  time  to   the  use 
of  the  bayonet.     In  short,  the   training  of 
infantry,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  must  be 
conformed  to  a  lighter  and  quicker  system 
of  drill,  though  the  general  principles  in  ac- 
tion will  remain  unaltered. 

_  Colonel  Macdougall  has  devoted  a  part  of 
his  thirteenth  chapter  to  some  practical  con- 
siderations connected  with  the  proposed  im- 
provement. The  subject  was  often  in  the 
iiiind  of  Sir  William  Napier,  himself  a  dis- 
tinguished leader  of  light  infantry  ;  and  it  is 


a  fitting  one  for  the  pen  of  his  son-in-law, 
who  dwells  much  on  the  practice  of  his  be- 
loved authority  in  the  Peninsula,  and  the  in- 
structions for  our  volunteers,  which  may  be 
termed,  in  a  public  sense,  the  last  words  of 
the  great  historian.  This  portion  of  Colonel 
Macdougall's  book  may  be  well  commended 
to  all  who  desire  to  study  the  subject,  and 
especially  to  those  who  would  learn  how  our 
new  legions  of  selfmade  riflemen  may  best 
be  trained  for  service.  Much  there  is  also 
of  value  in  other  portions  of  the  work,  but 
its  general  design,  which  is  to  furnish  a  com- 
plete supplement  to  the  author's  well-known 
'Theory  of  War,'  lies  beyond  the  scope  of 
our  inquiry.  His  profession,  already  indebt- 
ed toColonel  Macdougall  for  his  contributions 
to  military  literature,  is  the  more  so  for  this 
new  series  of  essays,  in  which  may  be  found 
an  able  defence  of  those  military  reforms 
which  are  admitted  to  have  raised  the  general 
character  of  the  service,  though  the  details 
raise  criticism  from  opposing  interests.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  w^ork  has  not  escaped 
the  defect  so  common  in  its  class  of  litera- 
ture, of  following  too  closely  the  authorities 
of  the  French  school  of  M.  Thiers.  Ex- 
ception must  also  be  made  to  it  as  regards 
the  promise  of  its  title  ;  for  to  the  subject 
of  Modern  Artillery  Colonel  Macdougall 
has  devoted  but  very  few  pages  indeed  of  a 
substantial  octavo.  Yet  the  effect  of  rifled 
guns  in  the  field  is  at  this  time  a  matter  of 
as  great  interest  to  the  soldier  as  any  that 
can  be  considered  within  the  range  of  his 
professional  study. 

With  regard  to  new  infantry  weapons 
Magenta  is  admitted  to  have  been  no  test, 
though  the  winning  of  Solferino  has  been 
claimed  for  the  improved  arm  ;  and  so  is  it 
with  the  rifled  gun,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
made  its  first  appearance  in  the  field  as  part 
of  the  artillery  equipment  of  tlie  Italian  cam- 
paign. True  it  is  that,  although  in  the  thick 
orchards  round  Magenta  the  new  guns  prov- 
ed of  small  avail,  and  the  trifling  losses*  re- 
ported among  the  French  gunners  showed 
that  the  French  Emperor  owed  his  first  vic- 
tory to  other  means  ;  yet  in  Solferino's  open 
ground  the  rifled  cannon  answered  their  pro- 
jector's expectation.  It  is  distinctly  recorded 
that  the  Austrian  horse-artillery  had  two  bat- 
teries dismounted  successively  in  a  very  brief 
space  by  the  fire  of  the  new  pieces  at  a  range 
(over  1,600  yards)  hitherto  quite  unused  in 
battle,  and  so  great  as  to  preclude  a  smooth- 
bore's reply.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  shells 
which  flew  over  the  heights  about  Solferino 


*  Only  twenty-two  artillerymen  were  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  Imperial  Guard,  the  infantry  of 
which  had  much  fighting. 
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and  San  Cassiano  reached  reserves  of  the 
enemy  at  distances  hitherto  deemed  safe, 
and  shook  their  confidence  before  they  could 
come  into  action.  But  it  is  no  less  so  that 
the  cemetery  wall  was  not  battered  down, 
but  carried  by  direct  infantry  attacks,  with- 
out even  using  the  heavier  guns  in  reserve. 
And  even  were  this  not  so  certain,  the  win- 
ning of  the  battle  by  this  particular  arm 
would  yet  have  to  be  proved. 

The  question,  in  fixct,  is  not  whether  the 
rifle  skirmisher  and  the  long-range  gun  did 
good  service  at  Solferino.  It  is  this  rather. 
Did  either  of  these  new  inventions  change 
or  decidedly  influence  the  fortunes  of  the 
day  1  And  if  this  were  to  be  answered  by 
the  verdict  of  the  vanquished,  it  will  be 
found  that  no  intelligent  Austrian  officer — 
though  admitting  the  value  of  these  im- 
proved weapons — will  allow  any  such  de- 
duction. In  plain  truth,  the  army  of  Fran- 
cis Joseph  was  so  miserably  organised,  so 
chance-led  as  to  its  general  plan,  that  defeat 
was  inevitable  as  soon  as  the  battle  was 
Avell  joined  with  the  enemy  whom  it  pur- 
posed to  surprise.  The  young  Emperor, 
as  is  well  known,  assumed  personal  control, 
collected  his  huge  staff  to  a  certain  point  to 
give  them  orders,  and  then  came  not  to 
meet  them.  It  is  also  generally  believed, 
and  with  truth,  that  the  original  disposition 
of  his  force  into  two  armies  under  Schlick 
and  Wimpflfen  was  vicious  in  itself  and  di- 
rectly conducive  to  disaster.  But  in  Aus- 
tria there  are  other  strange  details  to  be 
gathered.  It  is  there  stated  openly,  that  in 
the  Emperor's  absence,  his  chief  of  staff, 
Hess,  took  upon  himself  to  attempt  a  gen- 
eral control,  and  issued  orders  in  contra- 
diction to  those  of  the  two  subordinate 
commanders.  Finally — to  make  confusion 
worse  confounded — the  good  old  Marshal 
Nugent,  present  as  a  volunteer  only,  forgot 
in  his  excitement  his  true  position,  and 
commenced  also  to  give  instructions  (hardly 
from  his  standing  and  reputation  to  be  dis- 
regai'ded)  to  the  generals  of  corps.  These 
unhappy  men  were  therefore  subjected  to 
command  from  no  less  than  five  different 
individuals ;  and  every  ill  that  vacillation 
and  doubt  could  produce  followed  as  of 
course.  The  divisions  moved  with  uncer- 
tainty, or  stood  irresolute  till  too  late  for 
their  services  to  avail ;  whilst  the  enemy, 
propelled  with  the  unity  of  a  single  will, 
gathered  on  and  carried  the  centre  of  their 
line.  Had  the  Austrians  been  armed  with 
the  Minie,  had  their  guns  been  all  or  partly 
rifled,  had  Lauingen  not  carried  his  squad- 
rons from  the  field,  the  result  could  have 
been  no  other  than  it  was.  Napoleon  had 
concentrated   three   fresh   bri"ades  of  the 


Imperial  Guard  opposite  to  Solferino  at  the 
time  that  it  fell,  for  whose  services  he  had 
no  need  to  call,  so  completely  were  the  de- 
fenders of  the  hill  already  over-matched. 
From  this  battle  there  is  little  to  be  drawn 
which  can  support  the  vision  some  writers 
have  entertained  of  an  army  converted  into 
a  vast  group  of  artillery,  with  a  few  sup- 
ports of  the  other  arms  to  guard  their  wag- 
gons. The  authority  of  Baron  Ambert — 
as  we  shall  presently  see — decisively  con- 
demns any  such  conclusion  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  French.  And  so  disappointing 
has  been  the  experience  of  rifled  guns  in  the 
closer  fields  of  America,  that  General  Grant, 
in  very  recently  laying  down  the  future  or- 
ganisation of  the  United  States  artillery, 
has  directed  one  half  of  his  batteries  to  re- 
tain the  simple  smooth-bore  howitzer  known 
as  the  Napoleon  gun  ! 

In  the  concluding  pai-t  of  his  work.  Baron 
Ambert  has  very  thoroughly  laid  to  rest 
this  vision  of  an  army  of  artillerymen.  He 
has  brought  together  the  opinions  of  some 
of  the  best  of  Napoleon's  generals,  to  show 
that  the  exceeding  weight  attached  to  artil- 
lery in  the  last  campaigns  of  the  great  Con- 
queror was  a  sign  of  decadence  rather  than 
improvement — a  poor  substitute  for  the 
juster  proportion  of  arms  which  he  had  no 
time  to  create  anew  after  the  disasters  of 
Russia.  Until  guns  caii  be  served  without 
the  accompanying  impediments  of  carriages, 
limbers,  and  ammunition  waggons — until  a 
battery  can  be  advanced  or  withdrawn  over 
uncertain  ground  as  easily  as  the  company 
of  foot  or  troop  of  horse — artillery,  though 
now  raised  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  princi- 
pal arms,  can  never  supersede  the  others ; 
more  especially  as  it  has  been  shown  by 
trial  on  such  fairly  level  ground  as  the 
plain  of  Chalons,  that  the  most  moderate 
inequalities  are  sufficient  to  shelter  infantry 
from  the  improved  pieces  at  their  distant 
range. 

To  post  cannon  to  advantage,  with  due 
regard  to  their  defence  and  the  means  of 
withdrawing  them,  is  perhaps  the  most 
anxious  part  of  a  general's  duty  in  occupy- 
ing or  attacking  a  position.  Its  difficulty  is 
ill  understood  save  by  artillery  officers,  or 
those  well  trained  in  tactics.  Hence  a  very 
frequent  source  of  error  as  to  the  strength 
of  positions,  and  one  especially  made  as  re- 
gards our  late  example — Solferino.  The 
hill  round  the  tower  has  been  described  as 
of  great  strength.  It  was  not  really  so, 
since  its  crest  was  too  narrow  for  the  pro- 
per use  of  the  Austrian  guns,  and  the  access 
to  it  through  steep  lanes  so  bad  as  to  make 
officers  unwilling  to  commit  themselves  to 
a  defence  which  they  feared  would  end  (as 
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it  partly  did  in  fact),  in  their  finding  their 
retreat  intercepted. 

Yet  the  change  introduced  by  the  Great 
Napoleon  of  massing  guns  for  attack  is  ac- 
knowledged by  all  to  be  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. A  concentrated  fire  is  proved  not 
only  to  do  more  proportionate  damage  to 
the  enemy,  but  to  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
tecting the  batteries  themselves.  Colonel 
Fremantle  has  taken  pains  to  show  that  a 
similar  process  to  the  French  Emperor's 
was  forced  by  experience  on  the  artillerists 
of  Lee  in  the  Virginian  campaigns.  The 
improved  lightness  of  modern  carriages 
gives  marked  facilities  for  such  combina- 
tion, as  the  superior  range  now  attained 
permits  the  front  of  the  army  to  be  swept 
effectually,  and  the  enemy's  columns  to  be 
taken  in  flank — the  most  formidable  direc- 
tion which  can  be  used — without  that  sub- 
division of  the  batteries  heretofore  in  vogue. 
This  tendency  to  mass  guns'  for  a  decisive 
stroke  in  battle,  with  the  increased  means 
of  transport  now  available,  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  the  proportion  of  artillery  in 
great  armies  will  be  fully  maintained,  though 
it  is  not  probable  that  late  improvements 
will  cause  it  to  be  increased. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  say  how  far  the 
value  of  cavalry,  as  a  special  arm  of  the 
service,  may  fall  as  artillery  and  infantry 
become  more  deadly  in  their  action.  As 
of  old,  so  now,  the  moral  influence  of  a 
charge  of  cavalry,  fairly  made,  is  very 
great,  on  raw  troops  especially.  But  both 
American  experience,  and  that  gained  at 
Solferino,  point  decidedly  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  opportunities  for  such  action  as  this 
will  be  very  rare  in  the  wars  of  the  future. 
A  body  of  horse  presents  an  object  so  much 
more  prominent  than  the  like  number  of 
foot,  that  it  must  suffer,  if  exposed,  in  a 
largely  increased  ratio ;  whilst  there  is  no 
great  advance  in  speed  to  be  expected,  be- 
yond that  attained  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  to  compensate  for  this  fatal  defect. 
Hence  it  may  be  asserted  that  this  noble 
and  attractive  service  must  be  hereafter 
modified  in  its  action,  remaining  more  care- 
fully screened  from  fire  than  any  other  part 
of  the  force  engaged,  and  acting,  on  the 
whole,  more  specially  as  a  reserve.  Ney's 
fatal  error  at  Waterloo  proved  for  all  time 
the  utter  uselessness  of  attempting  to  crush 
any  part  of  the  line  of  battle  of  a  firm  enemy 
with  cavalry  alone.  It  is  not  likely  that  his 
mistake  will  be  repeated,  now  that  the  fire 
of  a  square  of  infantry  has  become  vastly 
more  effective,  whilst  the  charge  of  the  horse- 
men is  in  no  degree  more  formidable.  The 
Duke  of  Cambridge — no  mean  authority  on 
such  a  point — has  of  late  expressed  publicly 


the  opinion  that  heavy  cavalry  may,  at  no 
distant  date,  be  found  useless  in  the  field. 
We  trust  that  efforts  will  not  be  spared  to 
form  our  own  regiments  into  a  more  prac- 
tically equipped  body  fit  rather  for  real  scr- 
vice  than  maintained  for  show.  Such  meas- 
ures as  these  are  really  needful  in  the  case 
of  the  most  expensive  force  a  country  main- 
tains. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  activity  pervad- 
ing the  whole  army  that  the  present  time 
sees  published  such  a  work  as  that  of  Gen- 
eral Smith  on  the  special  subject  of  the  use 
of  cavalry  and  horse  artillery.  The  book 
itself  is  so  technical  in  its  construction  as  to 
forbid  its  being  noticed  here  at  length.  Yet 
its  suggestions  appear  well  weighed,  and 
fully  worth  the  consideration  of  all  students 
belonging  to  these  arms:  albeit  the  most 
prominent  of  these,  the  practical  abolition 
of  the  second  rank,  is  one  of  old  date,  and 
liable  to  serious  objections.  General  Smith 
is  naturally  anxious  to  combat  the  opinions 
which  throw  discredit  on  the  future  value 
of  our  horse ;  and  he  does  so  ably.  Let 
him  and  other  officers  who  share  this  feeling 
take  comfort  from  the  last  words  of  Colonel 
Lippitt's  work,  which  expressly  repeat  the 
old  maxim  that  cavalry  is  necessary  '  to 
complete  the  victory  and  secure  its  fruits.' 
Whilst  a  horseman  can  go  faster  than  a  dis- 
mounted fugitive,  whilst  vedette  and  escort 
service  can  be  better  conducted  by  light  cav- 
alry than  any  other  form  of  human  agency, 
an  army,  to  be  complete,  must  have  its  share 
of  this  peculiar  arm.  Deprived  of  it  even 
for  a  time,  the  best  general  may  run  blindly 
on  to  defeat,  as  Lee  proved  to  his  cost  when, 
all  ignorant  of  his  adversary's  strength,  he 
drew  near  the  fatal  hills  of  Gettysburg. 
But  General  Smith  and  other  distinguished 
sabreurs  should  use  their  personal  efforts  for 
the  practical  reform  of  our  dragoons  in 
equipment  and  drill.  Let  them  especially 
get  rid  of  such  mistakes  as  the  sham  charges 
on  a  square — a  folly  long  since  condemned 
by  that  great  practical  tactician  Marmont, 
and  (without  sufficient  acknowledgment, 
we  fear)  by  Macdougall  and  other  writers 
who  adopt  the  view  of  the  Marshal. 

We  are  brought  here  naturally  to  consider 
the  use  of  one  great  addition  to  modern  tac- 
tics, springing  from  the  American  war — 
the  only  special  creation,  as  it  seems,  which 
American  generals  have  added  or  rather 
restored  to  our  stock,  viz.  bodies  of  mounted 
infantry.  This  arm,  the  original  'dragoon ' 
of  the  wars  of  the  16th  and"! 7th  centuries, 
was  designed  originally  for  the  purpose  of 
rapidly  marching  to  occupy  and  defend  dis- 
tant positions,  or  of  outmanoeuvring  the 
enemy  by  moving  swiftly  to  his  flank  a  part 
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of  the  troops  apparently  engaged  on  his 
front.  In  such  a  mode  did  Johnston,  Bragg, 
and  Sherman  chiefly  employ  their  horse. 
By  it  also  Sheridan  (on  his  final  junction 
■with  Grant  in  the  spring)  bringing  up  and 
dismounting  suddenly  9,000  additional  men 
on  the  extreme  right  of  the  Petersburg  de- 
fences, outnumbered  the  besieged  by  the 
free  use  of  this  reinforcement,  turned  the 
detached  work  at  first  stoutly  held  by  the 
troops  of  Anderson,  won  the  battle  of  Five 
Forks,  and  finished  the  siege  at  a  blow. 

The  restoration  of  the  dragoon  proper — 
a  creature  long  extinct  in  Europe — is  a 
fitting  subject  for  military  administrators  to 
weigh.  The  practical  difficulties  which  be- 
set the  attempt  to  create  and  maintain  in 
its  integrity  such  a  force,  are  fully  set  forth 
by  Marmont,  and  a  perusal  of  his  pithy  re- 
marks will  at  once  show  why  it  is  so  much 
harder  a  task  among  the  standing  armies  of 
Europe,  than  with  the  rough  farmei'-troopers 
of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois. 

'  There  is  (says  the  Marshal)  a  fourth  kind  of 
mounted  troops,  whose  institution  is  of  very 
ancient  date,  and  which  has,  in  some  unac- 
countable manner,  undergone  a  complete  per- 
version :  I  refer  to  dragoons.  Originally  they 
were  nothing  but  mounted  infantry  ;  they  ought 
always  to  have  retained  that  character.  As 
such,  dragoons  might  render  immense  service 
in  thousands  of  circumstances  ;  in  detachments, 
for  surprises;  in  retrograde  movements,  and  es- 
pecially in  pursuits.  But  in  accordance  with 
the  object  of  their  institution  they  should  be 
mounted  on  horses  too  small  for  a  formation  in 
line,  otherwise  the  intrigues  and  pretensions  of 
their  colonels  will  soon  convert  them  into  caval- 
ry, and  they  will  become  bad  infantry  and  bad 
cavalry. 

'There  is,  I  repeat,  no  more  useful  insti- 
tution than  that  of  dragoons,  but  then  they 
must  not  be  diverted  from  their  right  use.  i 
Tlieir  horses  should  be  small,  as  I  have  already 
stated  ;  their  harness  and  the  equipment  of 
both  men  and  horses  should  be  solely  calcu- 
lated for  the  easy  and  rapid  service  of  real  in- 
fantr}"-,  armed  with  good  muskets  and  bayonets, 
and  well  provided  w'ith  ammunition.  Dragoons, 
in  fact,  should  be  clothed  and  shod  so  as  to  be 
able  to  march  with  facility.' 

The  increased  use  of  fieldworks  visible 
in  the  American  campaigns  is  now  admit,ted 
to  be  as  much  the  consequence  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  terrain  and  troops  engaged 
on  it,  as  of  the  increased  range  of  firearms. 
Nevertheless,  the  subject  should  not  be 
omitted  in  even  a  summary  view  of  the 
progress  of  tactics.  A  late  article  in  this 
journal*  has  explained  how  the  woods  of 
Virginia  were  utilized  by  the  Union    and 
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Confederate  armies.  Yet  this  knowledge 
of  the  value  of  breastworks  was  wanting 
to  Grant  himself  in  his  early  days,  as  we 
see  by  his  surprise  at  Shiloh,  which  a  few 
hours'  labour  with  the  axe  would  have  pre- 
vented. European  generals  can  have  but 
little  experience  of  forest  warfare.  Yet 
the  mere  account  of  it,  now  familiar  by  re- 
port, would  have  sufficed  to  save  even  the 
slow  leaders  of  Austria  from  their  sur- 
prise and  disgrace  among  the  pine  woods  of 
Hohenlinden. 

How  easily  these  ready  protections   of 
an  army  can  be  improved  by  modern  ap- 
pliances and  engineering  skill  so  as  to  take 
the   character  of  fortresses,  has   been   re- 
markably   illustrated    by    the    successive 
sieges  of  Sebastopol,  Diippel,  and  Peters- 
burg.      The   Professional   Papers   of   the 
Royal  Engineers  contain  the  first  detailed 
notice  of  the  works  of  the  latter  place  that 
has  been  anywhere  published.     This  mono- 
graph,   by   Lieutenant   Featherstonehaugh, 
deserves  our  notice  for  its  valuable  account 
of  that  system  of  rifle-pits,  which  is  des- 
tined  henceforward  to  play  an  important 
part  not  only  in  regular  sieges,  but  wher- 
ever  an   intrenched  position  is  taken  up. 
Judging  by  its  contents,  it  would  seem  that 
the  younger  members  of  the  scientific  corps 
do  not  intend  to  let  its  old  reputation  de- 
cay, or  their  observation  lag  behind  the  ago. 
In  passing  from  the  consideration  of  tac- 
tics and  the  changes  that  art  is  undersoinsf. 
It  seems  necessary  to  refute  but  one  more 
popular  error  which  has  been  countenanced 
by  names  lent  to  it  with  perhaps  injudicious 
haste.     It  has  been  said  that  the  rapid  mul- 
tiplying of  railways  and  their  depots  must 
tend  to  modify  the  conditions  under  which 
troops  are  brought  into  action.     In  so  far 
as  this  relates  to  their  actual  collision,  this 
is   plainly    an    error.       Cuttings,    embank- 
ments, crossings,  bridges,  are  none  of  them 
new  creations.     The  defence  of  a  railroad 
station  is  that  merely  of  a  building  of  cer- 
tain size,  and  involves  no  new  principles. 
Had  the  increasing  wealth  of  civilised  coun- 
tries not  spent  itself  in  this  way,  it  would 
have  found — as  it  still  finds — other  outlets 
in  flivour  of  planting,  building,    draining, 
which   would    change   particular   fields    of 
combat,   but    in    no  way   affect   a   certain 
system  already  adapted  for  seizing  or  for 
maintaining  a  given  position,  or  show  that 
it   could  be,   as  a  whole,   altered    f  >r  the 
better.     The  idea,  baseless  when    viewed 
in    this  light,  has  been   supported   by  the 
alleged  winning   of   the  battle   of  Monte- 
bello  by  the  French  as  a  con^'equence  of 
their  actual  use  of  a  railway  to  bring  up  re- 
inforcements ;  and  the  employment  of  trains 
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during  a  single  action  has  been  mixed  up 
with  the  general  notion  of  the  value  of  rail- 
roads for  battle  purposes.  Space  does  not 
allow  us  to  follow  out  the  details  of  the 
affair  where  Forey  won  his  reputation.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  Rtistow  (an  able  wri- 
ter and,  as  between  Emperor  and  Kaiser, 
thoroughly  impartial)  denies  in  his  work 
this  pretended  cause  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Austrians,  and  ascribes  it  simply  to  the 
well-known  want  of  resource  and  self-pos- 
session which  has  for  the  last  eighty  years 
constantly  marked  their  general  officers 
when  detached.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
long  annals  of  the  American  war  give  no 
reason  to  believe  that  we  are  near  the  day 
when  commanders  will  arrange  their  order 
of  battle  with  a  view  to  bring  their  troops 
under  fire  by  train. 

Far  otherwise  is  it  as  regards  the  greater 
combinations  of  war.     The  wondrous  facili- 
ties which  steam  conveyance  and  the  elec- 
tric telegraph  afford   for  transporting  and 
collecting  troops  and  supplies  seem  to  pro- 
mise almost  as  great  a  revolution  in  stra- 
tegy, as   gunpowder   is   admitted  to  have 
made  in  tactics.     If  (as  has  been  shown  in 
the  earlier  portion  of  this  paper)  it  was 
mainly  the  change  for  the  better  in  land- 
carriage  and  cultivation  which  enabled  two 
minds  of  a  different  order  of  genius  to  reap 
suddenly,  in  1796,  the  full  advantages  which 
a  century's   progress   had   wrought — if  it 
was  indeed  the  result  of  increasing  civili- 
zation that  Napoleon's  strategy  ranks   so 
far  above  that  of  Frederick,  and  the  Arch- 
duke  Charles's   above   that   of  Charles  of 
Lorraine — what  may  be  expected  when  the 
full  powers  lately  developed  in  the  growth 
of  wealth,  the  freedom  of  communication, 
the  rapid  transmission  of  intelligence,  are 
wielded  by  high  ability  in  the  interests  of 
war  ]     What,  in  short,  may  be  read  in  the 
history  of  the  close  of  the  American  strug- 
gle— in  the  utter  crushing  of  the  splendid 
resistance   offered    by    the    Solith  —  more 
striking  than  the  lesson  that  the  advantage 
of  superiority  in  population,  in  manufactur- 
ing power,  and  material  wealth  is  increased 
beyond  all  former  belief  by  the  new  resour- 
ces of  the  railroad  and  steam  fleet?     See, 
for  an  example,  how  the  well-maintained 
lines  of  the  Federals  turned  the  whole  tide 
of  the  western  campaigns  by  the  reinforce- 
ments brought  up  after  the  defeat  of  Chicka- 
mauga.     On  the  other  hand,  view  the  im- 
potent state  of  the  Confederate  armies  for 
any  joint  operation — as  for  the  relief  of 
Vicksburg — when  the  waste  of  war  and  the 
strict  blockade  caused  their  roads  to  fall 
bit  by  bit  out  of  repair. 

The  least  observation  of  these  phases  of 
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that  gigantic  contest,  added  to  what  we  have 
lately  seen  in  Italy  and  Denmark,  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  a  great  change  to  come  in  fu- 
ture European  wars.  Old  lines  of  defence 
must  vanish,  bases  formerly  distant  be 
brought  near,  concentration  of  great  masses 
be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  months 
of  preparation  and  of  movement  be  con- 
tracted into  days.  As  regards  the  strategy 
of  purely  inland  campaigns,  railroads  and 
telegraphs,  it  may  be  freely  assumed,  will 
be  soon  so  multiplied  that  their  effect  will 
be  felt  in  this  way  wherever  civilisation  ex- 
tends. This  will  be  generally  admitted. 
But  it  is  not  so  apparent  at  first  that  a 
similar  change  may  be  expected  wherever 
the  theatre  of  war  is  open  to  approach  by 
navigation.  In  spite  of  Crimean  experience, 
and  of  the  marvels  worked  by  Grant  when 
he  had  once  felt  his  way  to  the  true  use  of 
his  steam  transports,  few  are  aware  how 
immensely  the  naval  Powers  of  the  world 
have  augmented  the  striking  force  of  their 
armies  by  the  improvements  in  their  fleets. 
France  has  been  long  the  most  formidable 
of  neighbours :  but  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  her  present  policy  of  amity  with 
England,  and  the  undisputed  rank  of  her 
navy  as  the  second  in  Europe,  has  doubled 
at  the  very  least  her  warlike  means  against 
all  the  other  Continental  Powers. 

Attractive  as  the  subject  of  strategy  is  to 
many  intellects,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
its  study  has  been  so  limited  among  our- 
selves that  its  first  principles  have  to  be 
forced  upon  the  public  at  every  separate 
occasion.  Partly  this  has  been  due  to  the 
very  strict  attention  of  the  best  of  our  offi- 
cers to  the  details  of  their  own  branches  of 
the  service  —  branches  from  which  they 
rarely,  in  the  scientific  corps  never,  are  re- 
moved. In  the  old  United  States  army  this 
was  better  managed :  officers  were  trained 
more  completely  for  the  different  arms; 
and  the  highest  parts  of  a  soldier's  profes- 
sion were  not  altogether  overlooked  at 
Westpoint  as  they  still  are  at  Woolwich. 
And  as  cabinets,  however  able,  must  gener- 
ally, when  entering  on  war,  be  dependent 
for  their  greater  combinations  on  the  pri- 
vate or  official  opinion  of  professional  sol- 
diers, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  views 
which  have  guided  our  own  on  certain  re- 
cent emergencies  have  too  often  seemed 
narrow  and  ill-chosen.  Federal  generals 
failed  at  the  first  from  want  of  proper  ma- 
terial wherewith  to  execute  their  designs. 
Yet  the  early  reports  of  M'Clellan,  Halleck, 
and  Sherman  were  as  broad  and  luminous 
as  the  proceedings  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment at  the  opening  of  the  Crimean  war 
were  meagre  and  uncertain. 
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In  our  own  errors  we  may  be  in  some 
sort  comforted  by  observing  how  utterly 
unable  certain  other  Powers  are  to  under- 
stand the  present  realities  of  war.  The  ex- 
isting occupation  of  the  Quadrilateral  by 
Austria  is  simply  as  monstrous  an  error — 
if  it  really  be  a  defensive  measure — as  was 
ever  perpetrated  by  Mack  or  Weyrother. 
With  the  Adriatic  open  behind  to  a  French 
fleet,  with  the  neutrality  of  England  secured, 
the  value  of  the  once  potent  line  of  Mantua 
and  Verona  is  gone.  The  garrisons  which 
would  be  turned  by  an  army  thrown  by 
steam  into  Venetia  would  only  be  lost  to 
the  Austrian  Empire.  As  a  base  for  the 
offensive  against  Italy,  the  Quadrilateral  is, 
on  the  other  hand  (as  Radetski  proved), 
simply  invaluable.  This  is  the  menace 
against  which  Italy  maintains  her  monstrous 
army  :  for  this  all  Europe  is  kept  in  un- 
easiness and  suspense.  But  the  true  Ihie  of 
defence  for  Austria  Proper  is  now  that  of 
her  mountains.  In  keeping  it  advanced  to 
the  Po  she  either  has  secretly  in  view  an 
aggressive  and  dangerous  policy,  or  she  is 
still  the  most  shortsighted  and  blundering 
strategist  of  the  age. 

The  complaint  often  made  by  English 
officers  of  the  want  of  a  comprehensive  and 
accessible,  guide  to  the  study  of  the  higher 
branches  of  their  profession  has  hitherto 
been  just.  The  elaborate  works  of  Napo- 
leon, the  Archduke  Charles,  Clausewitz, 
and  Jomini  on  strategy,  of  Billow,  Hard-' 
egg,  Decker,  De  Ternay,  and  Lallemand 
on  tactics,  would  fill  a  library  ;  so  copious 
are  their  contents,  and  so  laden  with  histori- 
cal and  critical  dissertations.  To  condense 
their  spirit  and  modify  their  precepts  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  a  progressive  age, 
has  been  nowhere  attempted  in  our  lan- 
guage, if  we  except  Macdougall's  '  Theory 
of  War,'  a  work  too  slight,  incomplete,  and 
unfinished — as  we  judge  by  his  new  publi- 
cation— to  satisfy  the  author,  and  yet  too 
abstract  in  its  method  of  treatment  for  the 
practical  soldier.  The  want  will  be  in  great 
part  supplied  by  the  forthcoming  '  Military 
Operations '  of  Colonel  Hamley,  who  has 
used  his  rare  opportunities  well,  if  we  may 
judge  by  that  first  portion  of  his  book 
which  we  have  been  enabled  to  peruse. 
Though  intended  for  the  professional  stu- 
dent, to  whom  its  publication  will  be  a  real 
boon,  this  volume  is  so  stripped  of  dry 
technicality,  and  made  so  luminous  by  the 
author's  brilliancy  of  style,  that  all  general 
readers  who  would  raise  their  knowledge 
of  modern  warfare  above  that  dead  level 
implied  by  a  trust  in  the  gorgeous  but  in- 
accurate history  of  Alison  would  do  well 
to   see   for   themselves   in  its   pages   how 


armies  are   really  subsisted,  moved,   and 
fought. 

Englishmen,  let  us  add  in  conclusion, 
need  not  be  ashamed  to  interest  themselves 
in  the  improvement  of  their  military  force. 
The  existence  of  standing  armies  is  a  fact 
statesmen  cannot  afford  to  overlook ;  and 
our  countrymen  should  take  care  that  their 
own  is  neither  petted  into  indolence,  nor 
suffered  to  decay  from  neglect.  The  spirit 
of  progress  is  thoroughly  awakened  in  our 
soldiers.  Let  it  be  permitted  to  work  out 
its  honest  fruits  without  discouragement, 
that  the  nation,  grown  more  liberal  in  their 
treatment,  may  find  a  due  reward  in  troops 
excelling  all  others  in  skill  and  readiness  as 
well  as  in  courage  and  devotion.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  much  lost  ground  had  to 
be  recovered  in  our  army,  due  partly  to  a 
spirit  of  false  economy,  and  partly  to  what 
we  must  hold  to  be  the  mistaken  views  of 
Wellington  in  his  old  age.  During  the  lat- 
ter years  of  his  military  rule,  it  is  too  ap- 
parent (despite  of  Mr.  Gleig's  able  defence 
of  his  hero),  that  the  dead  weight  of  a 
mighty  name  opposed  to  all  reform  or 
change  crushed  out  the  active  life  of  every 
portion  of  the  service. 

Even  the  mild  and  colourless  regime  of 
Lord  Hardinge  revived  the  military  spirit 
in  some  degree.  Then  came  our  bitter 
lessons  in  the  field,  Varna's  pestilential 
[marshes,  Balaclava's  freezing  heights.  The 
nation  was  fairly  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
what  was  due  to  the  military  service  ;  and 
the  work  of  reform  began.  Whether  under 
a  succession  of  good  but  worn-out  warriors 
of  the  Peninsula  we  should  have  been  able 
to  show  the  proofs  of  progress  which  every 
arm  now  bears,  is  a  question  we  will  not 
attempt  to  determine  here.  In  looking 
back  on  the  late  history  of  our  Horse 
Guards  it  is  plain  that  too  many  of  those 
honoured  veterans  came  of  a  school  in 
which  reform  was  held  in  odium  and 
improvement  deemed  impossible.  While 
such  men  held  office  or  advised  Ministers, 
the  army  fell  behind  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
and  the  safety  of  England's  future  was  al- 
lowed to  rest  on  the  glories  of  the  past. 

Such  is  not  the  spirit  that  at  present  rules 
the  British  Army.  It  is  notour  purpose  to 
eulogise  the  Prince  who  holds  the  highest 
commission  in  the  service,  or  to  pretend 
that  his  administration  is  fiiultless.  But,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  progressive,  just,  and  active  ; 
and  its  care  is  felt  to  extend  from  the  edu- 
cation of  the  staff"  officer  to  the  teaching  of 
the  soldier's  child.  '  Under  it  the  service  is 
advancing  to  its  proper  place  in  the  State, 
improving  in  the  day  of  rest,  and  preparing 
to  answer  the  call  for  action  without  un- 
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readiness  or  mistakes.  Long  maj  it  so 
advance,  that  the  soldier  may  find  his  pro- 
fession honoured  by  his  countrymen  in  time 
of  peace,  and  that  in  war  the  national  cour- 
age which  bore  the  Six  Hundred  to  their 
death  at  Balaclava  may  be  guided  by  the 
science  from  which  their  chiefs  might  have 
learnt  how  brave  men's  lives  should  be 
used ! 


Art.  VI. — Transylvania  ;  its  Products  and 
its  People.  By  Charles  Boner.  Lon- 
don :  1865. 

A  DISTANT  little  commonwealth  readily 
kindles  the  sympathy  of  the  English  pub- 
lic. Its  historical  traditions,  its  struggles 
for  independence  against  foreign  invaders, 
and  for  civil  liberty  against  its  own  sov- 
ereigns, ensure  it  a  place  in  the  hearts  of 
free  nations.  But  this,  which  is  true  of 
most  countries  in  the  position  of  Transyl- 
vania, is  peculiarly  true  of  Transylvania 
itself.  This  petty  state,  'now  an  outlying 
principality  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  has 
been  rarely  visited  and  is  very  imperfectly 
known.  Most  travellers  fancy  it  merely  a 
continuation  of  Hungary  ;  and  they  think 
they  have  seen  enough  of  Christian  Europe 
in  the  East  when  they  have  gone  from 
Vienna  to  Pesth.  Transylvania  has  been 
shut  out  from  the  rest  of  Europe  by  nature, 
as  well  as  by  adventitious  circumstances. 
It  lies  almost  as  much  isolated  from  Hun- 
gary as  Hungary  is  said  to  be  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  Europe.  Shut  in  on  nearly  all 
sides  by  the  Carpathians,  flanked  by  Walla- 
chia  on  the  south  and  by  Moldavia  on  the 
east,  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  nearly  out 
of  reach  of  the  influences  of  Western  civili- 
sation. In  point  of  fact,  however,  it  has 
contributed  many  events  to  universal  his- 
tory :  it  has  shared  in  resisting  Turkish 
domination  and  invasion,  and  has  aided  in 
the  decision  of  several  contests  between 
Austria  and  Hungary.  These  Transylva- 
nians,  a  community  of  little  more  than  two 
millions,  consist  of  at  least  three  distinct 
nationalities,  of  which  the  Wallachs  or  Rou- 
mains  are  the  most  numerous,  while  the 
Magyars  and  the  Germans  are  foremost  in 
position  and  intelligence.  The  sharp  con- 
trasts and  jealousies  that  subsist  between 
them  do  not  prevent  them  froai  constitut- 
ing a  single  people.  The  distinctions  of 
race  and  manners  continue,  but  the  politi- 
cal unity  remains  indestructible. 


Mr.  Boner  has  written  a  work  upon  this 
country,  which  is  entitled  to  attention  as  a 
laborious  and  apparently  faithful  description 
of  it. .  He  spares  no  pains  to  arrive  at  the 
truth.  He  does  not  profess  to  know  every- 
thing that  concerns  his  subject,  and  freely 
acknowledges  where  he  is  in  doubt.  He 
seems  to  have  mingled  with  all  classes  and 
with  each  nation,  though  more  especially 
with  the  Saxons.  He  went  to  Transylvania 
chiefly  for  its  sports  ;  but  he  does  not  seek 
to  fill  us  with  admiration  for  his  exploits ; 
nor  does  he  return  to  his  ovra  country  laden 
in  triumph  with  the  skins  of  bears  that 
others  may  have  shot. 

We  commend,  therefore,  this  book  to  the 
public  on  the  ground  that  the  author  shows 
himself  so  singularly  devoid  of  the  ordi- 
nary characteristics  of  a  traveller.  But  of 
the  composition  of  the  book  itself  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  in  terms  of  praise. 
What  is  told  to  us  might  have  been  told  in 
half  the  number  of  pages.  The  style  is 
equally  feeble  and  verbose ;  observations 
and  reflections  are  continually  reproduced ; 
and  there  is  a  great  want  of  method  and 
arrangement  throughout  those  chapters 
which  treat  of  the  condition  of  the  people. 
But  it  is  hard  to  quarrel  with  a  chamois- 
hunter  from  the  Bavarian  Alps.  Good 
writers  are  less  scarce  among  our  own 
countrymen  than  good  Alpine  hunters; 
and  Mr.  Boner's  work  at  any  rate  deserves 
notice  for  the  information  it  contains. 

At  the  present  moment,  Transylvania 
holds  a  prominent  place  in  the  constitutional 
question  that  is  impending  over  the  Austrian 
Empire.  Her  Diet  has  just  been  consulted 
in  reference  to  the  hardest  of  all  the  prob- 
lems of  domestic  statemanship  that  are 
now  before  the  world.  A  composite  mon- 
archy, formed  of  four  cardinal  varieties  of 
race,  with  moral  antipathies  as  sharp  as  the 
contrast  of  their  physical  origin,  and  with 
still  more  numerous  distinctions  of  tradi- 
tionary government,  has  just  begun  anew 
the  task  of  reconciling  prescription  with 
centralisation,  local  constitutions  with  a 
uniform  representative  system,  and  the 
separate  rights  of  each  nation  and  state 
with  the  superiority  of  the  German  ele- 
ment. Transylvania  is  to  a  certain  extent 
a  microcosm  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  It 
has  been  seen  that  she  is  nearly  as  much 
divided  in  point  of  race  and  antipathy  as 
Austria  herself;  and  yet  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  a  political  dissolution  in  Transyl- 
vania, but  only  a  question  of  further  amal- 
gamation with  Hungary.  Her  example  ia 
at  this  moment  instructive ;  and  it  affords 
perhaps  an  encouraging  precedent  to  the 
advocates  of  some  kind  of  parliamentary 
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union  for  the  whole  Empire.     It  may  be 
useful,  therefore,  to  study  Transylvania.* 

Mr.  Boner  thus  states,  on  the  authority 
of  Bielz,  the  population  of  this  little  country. 
The  whole  number  is  2,062,000.  Of  these, 
1,227,000,  or  a  majority  of  the  whole,  are 
Kouraains.  There  536,000  Magyars  and 
Szeklers;  192,000  Germans;  78,000  Gip- 
sies ;  15,000  Jews ;  and  a  few  thousand 
Armenians  and  Sclaves.  It  appears  that 
the  Roumains  or  Wallachs,  in  spite  of  their 
numbers,  possess  less  influence  in  govern- 
ment than  either  of  the  two  other  civilised 
nationalities  ;  and  that  the  Germans  hold 
nearly  an  equal  share  of  authority  with  the 
Hungarians,  though  little  more  than  a  third 
of  their  number.  Meanwhile,  they  are  con- 
tent to  carry  on  a  political  co-existence. 
The  parallel  between  Transylvania  and  the 
Austrian  Empire  may  in  one  sense  be  more 
specious  than  real ;  for  the  mutual  resent- 
ments of  the  Transylvanians  spring  from  an 
older  date ;  and  time  has  done  much  to 
wear  them  away.  But  nevertheless  the  ex- 
ample of  Transylvania  ought  to  save  Aus- 
trian statesmen  from  despair. 

Mr.  Boner  fills  several  of  his  chapters 
with  a  historical  view  of  the  migrations 
which  have  led  to  the  present  collocation  of 
races  in  the  '  land  beyond  the  forest.'  It 
may  be  worth  while  to  follow  him  very 
briefly,  in  order  to  show  how  the  present 

*  The  most  valuable  essay  we  have  seen  on  this 
subject,  which  is  the  key  to  Austrian  politics,  is  en- 
titled '  Die  Nationalitiit  Frage,'  by  Baron  Joseph 
Eotvcis — the  most  cultivated  and  judicious  member 
of  the  patriotic  party  in  Hungary.  The  doctrine  of 
nationalities — by  which  we  understand,  the  right  of 
a  majority  of  persons  belonging  to  a  peculiar  race 
and  language  to  be  governed  by  themselves  only, 
and  not  by  any  extraneous  authority — leads  not  only 
to  the  dissolution  of  so  composite  a  fabric  as  the 
Austrian  Empire,  but  to  the  dissolution  of  each 
separate  kingdom  in  that  Empire  into  separate  dis- 
tricts, and  of  each  district  into  separate  villages,  so 
▼arious  are  the  races  of  men  in  those  regions  held 
together  solely  by  the  imperial  authority.  This  ex- 
travagant doctrine  has  found  partisans  in  Hungary  ; 
but  no -argument  can  be  used  by  the  Magyars  to 
justiiy  their  severance  from  the  other  dominions  of 
the  Empire,  which  may  not  be  urged  with  equal 
force  by  the  Wallachs,  Sclavons,  Szeklers,  Saxons, 
and  Croatians  against  Magyar  ascendancy  in  Hun- 
gary and  the  adjacent  principalities.  Baron  Eotvos 
has  discussed  this  problem  in  a  rational  and  compre- 
hensive spirit,  and  although  we  have  no  desire  to 
plunge  our  readers  in  the  depths  of  Hungarian  con- 
stituiional  law,  we  can  very  confidently  recommend 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  to  read  his 
pampldet.  At  the  moment  we  consign  these  lines 
to  tl!e  press  we  cordially  rejoice  to  learn  that  the 
Emperor-King  has  once  more  been  received  at  Pesth 
with  the  enthusiastic  loyalty  of  a  gallant  people, 
and  we  trust  that  he  is  about  to  enter  upon  that  sys- 
tem of  true  constitutional  government  which  can 
alone  permanently  attach  these  provinces  to  his 
crown. 


Transylvania  has  come  to  exist.  He  finds 
the  Dacians,  the  first  historical  inhabitants, 
attracting  the  notice  of  the  Romans  by  im- 
politic forays,  and  at  length  subdued  and 
converted  into  a  Roman  province  by  the 
victories  of  Trajan.  A  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  imperial  rule,  after  which  the  pro- 
vince was  flung  away,  fused  this  people  with 
the  Latins  in  point  of  race,  langunge,  and 
institutions.  With  these  Dacians,  or  Daco- 
Romans,  Sclaves  and  Germans  mingled  and 
intermarried  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centu- 
ries. The  present  Wallachs  of  Transylvania 
appear  to  represent  these  successive  fusions; 
and  as  descendants  of  the  Dacians  are  to  be 
held  representatives  of  the  original  inhab- 
itants. The  successive  invasions  of  the 
Goths  and  the  Tartars  seem  to  have  left  no 
stamp  on  the  population.  But  the  Huns, 
who  entered  in  the  fourth  century,  and  the 
Magyars,  in  the  ninth,  still  remain  in  the 
country.  The  former  are  apparently  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  Szeklers,  and  the 
latter  retain  their  name  unchanged.  Neither 
race  has  mixed  with  the  other,  nor  with  the 
Wallachs ;  but  the  Szeklers  resemble  the 
Magyars  in  spirit  and  character,  and  com- 
bine with  them  in  public  affairs,  closely 
enough  to  be  pardonably  confused  together. 
The  settlement  of  Transylvania,  in  much 
of  its  present  form  of  government,  dates 
from  the  year  1000.  A  Vayvode,  or  vice- 
roy, ruled  it  in  the  name  of  the  Magyar 
kings  of  Hungary.  The  Saxon  immigration 
then  followed.  There  was  a  large  territory 
stated  to  be  a  desert.  The  Magyar  kings 
invited  foreigners  to  colonise  a  region  which 
the  Crusaders  had  made  known  to  Saxon 
and  Flemish  adventurers.  While  Conrad 
III,  and  Barbarossa  wore  the  imperial  pur- 
ple, successive  bands  of  colonists  came  from 
Germany  and  the  Low  Countries.  Tliey 
took  the  rank  of  freemen,  acquired  an  ex- 
emption from  the  rule  of  the  Magyar  Vay- 
vode, and  chose  their  own  judges.  Thus  it 
probably  arises  that  the  descendants  of 
these  colonists  of  Transylvania  still  preserve 
the  essential  impress  of  the  German  char- 
acter. The  seven  burghs  built  by  their  an- 
cestors for  protection,  of  which  Hermann- 
stadt  is  the  chief,  are  still  called  the  Siel)en 
Burgcn.  Mr.  Boner  here  offers  a  singular 
evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  race,  after 
seven  centuries  of  isolation.  He  finds  in 
their  vocabulary  many  Gorman  words,  now 
generally  obsolete,  which  are  elsewhere  in 
use  only  among  the  peasantry  on  the  Lower 
Rhine.  Ueuoe  he  assumes  that  the  immi- 
graiits  largely  came  from  that  part  of  Ger- 
many, Had  he  given  us  a  few  examples  of 
the  coincidence,  it  would  have  been  more 
interesting.     Parallels,  however,  to  this  in- 
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stance  of  lingering  identity  of  language  are 
not  wanting  in  the  migrations  of  other  races. 
One  of  the  best  and  clearest  chapters  of 
this  work  is  that  in  which  the  author  traces 
the  gradual  reconciliation  of  the  three  races 
that  thus  divided  Transylvania  between  them 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  He  describes  the 
Magyars  as  the  nobles,  the  chief  landowners, 
and  the  principal  rulers  of  the  country. 
They,  though  not  the  original  inhabitants, 
were  the  Eupatridse.  The  Saxons  were  di- 
vided between  yeomen  in  the  country,  and 
burghers  in  the  towns  of  their  own  building. 
The  former  were  animated  by  feelings  of 
contempt  and  ambition ;  the  latter  by  hatred 
and  mistrust.  The  Wallachs,  on  the  other 
hand,  before  they  subsided  into  the  recog- 
nised relation  of  serfs  to  the  Magyar  and 
Szekler  landowners,  were  chiefly  mountain 
bandits,  living  by  forays  on  the  lands  of  the 
other  races. 

*  In  the  mountainous  district  of  the  Alt  (says 
Mr.  Boner),  dwelt  Wallach  hordes,  who,  when 
peace  reigned,  roved  down  into  the  vales,  set- 
tled there,  and  became  serfs  on  the  lands  of  the 
Hungarian  nobles.  They  were  a  wild,  unculti- 
vated people,  without  a  sense  even  of  law  or 
property.  They  drove  their  herds  on  the  pas- 
tures of  the  Saxons  ;  they  pillaged,  burnt,  and 
murdered.  The  Saxons  killed  them  where  they 
could,  as  they  would  slay  a  wolf  near  a  fold. 
This  could  not  last,  and  peace  was  agreed  on — 
the  "Wallachs  promising  no  longer  to  commit 
their  depredations,  not  to  carry  bow  or  arrow 
save  in  case  of  necessity,  and  to  harbour  no 
murderer,  incendiary,  or  robber.     He  who  did 

so  was  to  be  burnt  with  the  culprit Such 

severity  was  the  only  means  of  obtaining  secu- 
rity ;  and  even  now  may  be  seen  gallows  along 
the  roadside,  and  all  along  the  hilly  banks  of 
the  Maros  from  Toplitza  downwards,  erected 
quite  recently,  on  which  to  hang  incendiaries 
whom  lynch-law  had  condemned.'  (P.  100.) 

Mr.  Boner  describes  the  Wallachs  as  re- 
taining their  idiosyncrasy  in  this  genera- 
tion : — 

*  A  Wallach  peasant  of  to-day  will  take  all 
the  fruit  in  your  garden  or  orchard — he  having 
none,  and  being  too  indolent  to  cultivate  any  ; 
and  on  remonstrating  with  him,  he  will  not 
allow  it  as  a  theft ;  "  for  what  God  makes  grow 
must  belong  to  him  as  much  as  to  you,"  By 
the  same  mode  of  reasoning  he  steals  now — as 
he  did  three  hundred  years  ago — the  trees  from 
his  neighbour's  forest,  and  drives  his  herds  on 
their  carefully-kept  meadow.'     (P.  101.) 

But  while  the  Wallachs  thus  gradually 
became  peaceable  serfs,  and  the  Magyars 
remained  without  progress,  though  with 
their  former  national  superiority,  the  Saxons 
grew  in  wealth  and  freedom.  Their  rights 
were  formally  defined  by  charter  from  An- 
drew II.,  King  of  Hungary  and  Transyl- 
vania, in  1224.     So  considerable  was  their 


opulence,  that  they  made  public  loans,  paid 
large  war  contributions,  and  built  the  cities 
of  Transylvania.  Mr.  Boner,  however,  finds 
trade  far  less  flourishing  now  than  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  he  ascribes  this  decline  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  Saxons  in  great  mea- 
sure to  the  change  in  the  route  to  the  East. 
That  change,,  no  doubt,  completed  their  po- 
litical and  commercial  isolation. 

These  being  the  relations  of  the  Saxons 
with  the  Wallachs,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  former  were  much  more  friendly  with 
the  Magyars,  although  the  civilisation  of 
either  race  rendered  actual  hostility  only  an 
exceptional  condition  : — 

'  We  have  seen  with  what  determination  Her- 
mannstadt  opposed  the  admission  of  the  Hun- 
garians to  settle  within  its  walls.'  At  first,  this 
jealousj'  may  seem  illiberal,  and  at  the  present 
day  it  would  be  so;  but  in  their  then  position 
the  precaution  was  a  wise  one,  as  the  fall  -of 
Klausenburg  showed.  The  town  was  Saxon; 
but  gradually  other  settlers  came,  and  were  ad- 
mitted. At  first  being  there  merely  on  suffer- 
ance, they  lived  together  apart  from  the  rest,  as 
the  name  Ungar  Gasse  (Hungarian  Street)  still 

shows.     But  it  soon  grew  otherwise At 

a  later  period,  a  great  part  of  the  remaining 
Saxon  population  voluntarily  emigrated  when 
Unitarianism  began  to  spread.  The  doctrine 
was  so  hateful  to  the  Lutherans  that  they  fled 
before  it  as  they  would  from  a  pestilence.  This 
abandonment  of  their  old  dwelling-place  was 
the  complement ;  and  Klausenburg,  from  a  Sax- 
on, became  a  Hungarian  town.'     (P.  106.) 

The  distinctive  character  of  Transylvania, 
as  a  country  of  itself,  appears  to  date  from 
the  battle  of  Mohacs.  Transylvania  was 
then  exempted  from  the  fate  of  Hungary  : 
its  government  began  to  assume  an  inde- 
pendence :  and  the  three  nations  formed  a 
compact  to  stand  by  each  other  in  the  face 
of  a  general  danger.  Notwithstanding  for- 
eign wars  and  domestic  tyrannies,  the  fact 
of  a  common  nationality  appears  from  that 
time  never  to  have  been  lost  by  the  three 
races. 

We  turn  to  a  lighter  theme.  Mr.  Boner 
tells  us  little  of  the  Wallachs,  and  less  of 
the  Magyars.  His  heart  seenis  to  have 
been  among  the  Saxon  peasantry.  His  pan- 
egyric is  somewhat  magnanimous  too  ;  for 
although  he  received  ready  hospitality  from 
the  clergy,  he  was  more  than  once  taken  for 
a  spy  by  the  farmers.  Even  one  or  two  of 
the  Lutheran  clergy  smiled  over  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  assertion  that  he  came  to  Tran- 
sylvania merely  to  shoot  their  bears  and 
wolves,  and  to  write  a  book.  The  contrast 
in  the  turn  of  mind  of  the  Saxon  and  the 
Magyar  is  here  pretty  clearly  defined.  The 
Saxon,  he  says,  is  commonly  suspicious. 
He  wonders   what    you   are,   and   doubts 
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whether  it  is  prudent  to  be  very  open  with 
you.  The  Magyar,  on  the  contrary,  even 
among  the  class  of  peasants,  carries  his  con- 
fidence and  hospitality  to  an  extreme  that 
would  surprise  more  civilised  nations.  In 
this  primitive  country  the  usage  of  the  whole 
community  is  to  entertain  a  stranger ;  and 
it  is  accounted  a  slur  upon  all  if  he  goes  to 
an  inn.  The  joint-stock  hotel  system  would 
certainly  not  flourish  in  Transylvania.  Mr. 
Boner,  however,  thus  illustrates  the  different 
degrees  of  hospitality  between  the  two  races. 
The  Saxon,  reasonably  enough,  will  receive 
you  only  when  it  is  convenient  to  him.  But 
the  Magyar  peasant,  who  meets  a  stranger 
in  his  village  as  he  is  going  to  his  work  with 
the  key  of  his  cottage  in  his  pocket,  gives 
him  his  key,  bids  him  make  the  cottage  his 
own  while  he  is  away,  and  promises  to  re- 
turn to  his  unknown  guest  as  soon  as  his 
work  is  done.  Mr.  Boner  seems  to  have 
himself  accepted  with  admirable  adaptation 
this  embarrassing  hospitality.  Surely  this 
must  be  a  land  on  earth  where  neither  moth 
nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves 
neither  break  through  nor  steal. 

In  point  of  manners  a  corresponding  dis- 
tinction seems  to  prevail  between  the  two 
peoples.  The  Magyar,  even  in  the  humbler 
classes  of  life,  has  much  of  the  easy  bearing 
of  a  gentleman ;  while  the  Saxon  peasant  is 
a  hospitable  boor,  and  the  Saxon  burgher  a 
man  of  plain  but  not  polished  manners. 
Those  who  know  the  Magyars  of  Hungary — 
and  travellers  in  that  country  are  more  nu- 
merous than  in  Transylvania — can  readily 
believe  the  former  assertion.  The  explana- 
tion is  probably  similar  to  that  which  is 
commonly  given  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  national  deportment  of  the  Turk.  The 
sense  of  superiority  is  habitual ;  the  fact  of 
it  is  traditional.  The  Magyar  bears  arms 
by  profession  ;  he  is  noble  by  origin  ;  and 
though  Turkish  law  nominally  excludes  dis- 
tinctions of  rank,  the  very  essence  of  the 
Turkish  system  rests  in  a  national  and  mili- 
tary nobility,  into  which,  however,  it  is 
ready  to  include  the  peasants  of  Christian 
races.  The  Turk,  indeed,  is  grave,  while 
the  Magyar  is  often  gay;  but  these  two 
Asiatic  races,  while  they  have  done  less  for 
civilisation  and  humanity  than  any  European 
nation,  seem  among  almost  all  classes  to  de- 
rive a  distinguishing  manner  from  a  con- 
scious superiority. 

Leaving  the  Magyars  with  incidental  re- 
marks, Mr.  Boner  turns  to  the  Saxon  peas- 
antry and  their  customs.  He  fills  a  curious 
chapter  with  an  account  of  the  laxity  of 
their  marriage-laws.  The  Lutheran  Church 
is  well  known  to  be  less  strict  on  this  head 
than  either  the    Roman    Catholic    or   our 


own.  The  usages  existing  in  Transylvania, 
however,  far  exceed  the  license  permissible 
in  Prussia.  Marriage  among  the  Transyl- 
vanian  Saxons  amounts  to  little  more  than  a 
consensual  contract.  Rapid  separations  are" 
a  matter  of  course ;  and  divorces  are  after- 
wards granted  on  the  slightest  pretence. 
There  is  a  ready  explanation,  however,  of 
this  discord  in  married  life.  Love-marriages 
are  almost  unknown.  In  spite  of  the  ap- 
parent simplicity  of  the  Saxon  character, 
greed  is  the  predominant  motive  in  the 
choice  of  a  husband.  Saxon  girls  are  mar- 
ried almost  as  early  as  Circassian  victims 
used  to  be  deported  to  the  seraglio  on  the 
Bosporus.  To  marry  her  well  and  be  rid 
of  her  is  a  Saxon  peasant's  supreme  notion 
of  his  duty  to  his  daughter.  Mr.  Boner  tells 
the  following  story  : — 

'  Of  the  system  pursued  by  the  Saxon  peas- 
antry in  the  marriage  of  their  children,  I  was 
enabled  to  judge  during  a  stay  in  one  of  tlieir 
more  considerable  villages.  One  evening,  on 
going  into  the  room  in  which  the  family  were 
assembled,  I  found  the  daughter,  a  girl  of  four- 
teen years  and  a  half  crying  bitterly.  On  en- 
quiry, the  father  related  that  she  that  day  had 
had  an  offer  of  marriage,  and  refused  to  accept 
it.  He  was  in  a  great  fury,  and  told  the  girl 
that,  if  in  two  days  she  did  not  change  her 
mind,  he  would  give  her  a  good  thrashing.  .  . 
.  .  .  The  wooer,  he  said,  was  the  very  best 
match  in  the  village — a  young  fellow,  active, 
and  good  looking.  "Who  could  know  if  Mar- 
garet would  ever  get  such  an  offer  again  ? '  (P. 
480.) 

This  incomparable  suitor  had  shortly 
before  married  another  girl  of  sixteen, 
'as  mild,  meek,  and  gentle  as  she  was 
pretty  ; '  he  had  been  separated  from 
her  just  after  the  honeymoon,  and  had 
gained  a  divorce  on  the  simple  ground  of 
the  varium  et  mutabile^  which  does  not 
seem  in  Transylvania  to  form  any  special 
characteristic  of  ladies.  '  He  had  known 
nothing  of  the  girl  previously,'  says  Mr. 
Boner  ; '  but  among  the  Saxons  this  is  of  no 
importance.' 

'  This  is  an  average  specimen  (he  continues) 
of  Saxon  wife-choosing  and  betrothal  among 
the  peasantry.  The  father  himself  told  me, 
first,  that  the  marriage  would  hardly  prove  a 
happy  one,  and  that  he  would  in  such  case 
soon  have  a  separation.  A  wife  or  a  husband 
is  a  thing  which,  should  circumstances  incline 
that  way,  may  for  convenience'  sake  be  put 
aside  or  changed  at  pleasure. 

'  It  often  astonished  me  to  find  those  persons 
with  whom  I  spoke  about  the  frequenc}-^  of  di- 
vorce treat  the  subject  as  one  of  far  less  im- 
portance than  assuredly  it  really  is.  Divorce 
is  a  thing  of  such  every-day  occurrence,  is  de- 
cided on  so  lightly,  and  allowed  so  easily,  that 
it  has  become  a  marked  feature — indeed,   a 
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component  part — of  rural  Saxon  life.  A  sep- 
aration of  husband  and  wife  after  three,  four, 
or  six  weeks'  marriage,  is  nothing  strange  ; 
and  the  woman  divorced  will  frequently  want 
six  or  eight  months  of  being  sixteen.'     (P.  483.) 

Mr.  Boner  mentions  another  village  in 
which  the  same  practice  appeared  to  have 
become  a  system.  Here  there  were  sixteen 
marriages  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  but  at 
tfie  end  of  it  only  six  couples  were  living 
together.  In  a  third  village  eleven  weddings 
were  fixed  for  celebration  at  the  same  time  ; 
and  the  clergyman,  who  seems  to  have  taken 
a  ^misanthropical,  though  apparently  not  ill- 
founded  view  of  Transylvanian  humanity, 
predicted  as  many  separations  and  divorces 
in  a  very  short  time  afterwards.  Mr.  Lay- 
ard  somewhere  tells  a  story  of  a  Sheikh 
who  lived  in  a  perpetual  honeymoon  by 
marrying  a  fresh  wife  every  fortnight,  and 
throwing  off  the  discarded  lady  on  a  courtier. 
But  what  in  Mesopotamia  was  merely  the 
luxury  of  a  chief,  appears  in  Transylvania 
to  be  a  sort  of  domestic  right  brought  home 
to  every  clodhopper's  door. 

Mr.  Boner's  chapter  on  the  practice  of 
Transylvanian  divorce  is  as  curious  as  his 
story  of  the  misadventures  of  marriage. 
He  says  that  the  one  thing  is  so  certain  an 
incident  of  the  other,  that  divorce  is  calmly 
discussed  by  the  young  lady's  family  before 
the  marriage  takes  place.  Instead  of  being 
a  terrible  contingency  that  every  mind  on 
the  occasion  of  a  wedding  refuses  to  con- 
template, the  probability — we  should  say 
the  moral  certainty — of  the  event  is  plainly 
put  forward  as  dissipating  all  objections  to 
the  prudence  of  the  marriage  contract. 
'Try  to  like  him,'  says  the  fither  to  his 
daughter  of  only  fourteen,  in  answer  to  her 
objections;  '  and  if  later  you  find  you  can't 
do  so,  well,  I'll  have  you  separated.'  It 
appears  that  on  the  basis  of  this  cheerful 
compromise  many  repugnances  are  sur- 
mounted. But  a  short  experience  is  enough. 
The  lady  pleads  'insuperable  dislike.'  In 
our  own  country  a  plea  of  this  sort  is  held 
sufficient  to  break  off  a  courtship  ;  but  of 
this  antecedent  sentimentality  nothing  is 
known  in  Transylvania  ;  and  what  is  a 
ground  of  rupture  for  a  courtship  here  be- 
comes a  ground  of  separation  there.  The 
separation,  too,  appears  to  be  nearly  always 
followed  by  a  formal  divorce,  as  a  logical 
sequence.  Either  party  then  immediately 
marries  again.  * 

The  preliminary,  however,  is  a  separation ; 
and  it  is  arrived  at  by  any  of  the  following 
vague  and  easy  pretexts  : — 

'  I  have  before  me  a  list  of  separations  that 
took  place  in  twenty  villages  of  one  district  in 
1860,  1861,  and  1862 ;  and  the  cause  assigned 


in  each  case.    The  number  in  each  case  was  30, 

35,  and  35  respectively.  "  Antipathy  "  is  the 
reason  most  frequently  given.  "Compulsion 
to  marry "  comes  next  [this,  however,  is  illu- 
sory] ;  then  "  drunkenness  ;  "  "  insuperable  dis- 
gust;" "ill-treatment;"  "  staying  out  at  night;" 
and  "groundless  complaining"  (!)  fill  up  the 
list  of  matrimonial  grievances.  One  reason  is  a 
very  droll  one — it  is  "  Augenverdrehen,"  which 
means  that  the  party,  he  or  she,  rolled  about 
his  eyes.  Another  is  "the  wife's  stubborn 
ways  ;"  one  "  the  drunkenness  of  the  father-in- 
law,"  which  was  certainly  rather  hard  on  the 
young  couple.' 

The  observation  of  Mr.  Boner's  clerical 
informant  serves  to  afford  a  tolerably  signifi- 
cant explanation  of  the  use  that  is  made  of 
some  of  these  pretexts.  '  A  clergyman  told 
me  he  had  observed  that  the  mutual  com- 
plaints were  most  frequent  after  the  vint- 
age, when  there  was  wine  in  the  cellar.' 
The  discovery  may  diminish  our  surprise 
for  '  the  rolling  eyes'  of  these  hypercritical 
Transylvanian  couples,  although  it  may  not 
account  for  the  clearness  of  vision  on  either 
side  that  detected  the  vinous  influence  on 
the  other. 

Graver  or  more  rational  grounds  of  sep- 
aration are  rarely  met  with.  Infidelity  ap- 
pears to  be  seldom  alleged  against  the 
husband  in  rural  districts,  and  never  against 
the  wife.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  the 
ordinary  duration  of  the  marriage  contract, 
it  would  be  monstrous  if  this  were  other- 
wise. But  in  the  towns  the  same  six 
months'  virtue,  according  to  Mr.  Boner, 
does  not  appear  to  prevail ;  and  the  most 
practical  reason  for  its  observance  in  coun- 
try villages  appears  to  be,  that  there  is  no 
help  for  it.  There  is,  however,  one  com- 
mendable trait  to  be  found  among  the  con- 
jugal relations  of  the  Saxons  of  Transyl- 
vania ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  noted  in  their 
favour.  Having  divorced  in  haste,  they 
occasionally  repent  at  leisure.  Failing  to 
find  other  eyes  that  do  not  roll,  the  divorced 
parties  are  now  and  then  married  again  to 
each  other. 

The  law  which  permits  of  these  vagaries 
would  seem  inconceivable  in  any  Christian 
commonwealth.  Mr.  Boner  unfortunately 
does  not  state  it  with  any  precision.  Under 
the  patent  of  1786,  however,  the  pastor  ap- 
pears to  possess  singly  the  right  of  decree- 
ing judicial  separation.  The  court  of  di- 
vorce, on  the  other  hand,  is  composed  of  a 
certain  number  of  neighbouring  clergymen ; 
and  it  appears  to  be  armed  with  widely  dis- 
cretionary powers.  For  instance,  it  may 
make  a  decree  for  the  restitution  of  conju- 
gal rights,  and  put  under  arrest  the  recalci- 
trant husband  who  refuses  to  return  to  his 
wife.     Mr.  Boner  does  not  state  in  what 
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cases  the  court  or  the  pastor  puts  such  a  de- 
cree in  force  ;  but  if  '  rolling  eyes '  are  a 
good  ground  for  a  divorce,  he  leaves  us 
rather  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  triviality  of 
the  pretext  which  is  to  be  rejected.  Again, 
the  ecclesiastical  court  will  intervene  to 
prevent  the  re-marriage  of  a  '  husband  who 
is  of  depraved  character,'  for  several  years. 
But,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  patent  of  1786 
may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  instance  of  the 
expedients  by  which  Joseph  II.  endeavoured 
to  satisfy,  by  means  of  social  freedoms,  the 
populations  whom  he  deprived  of  their 
hereditary  rights  in  government. 

The  author  is  by  no  means  disposed  to 
spare  the  political  weaknesses  of  the  Mag- 
yars or  Hungarians  : — 

'^.TVith  the  Hungarian  ''(he  observes),  every 
question  becomes  crystallised  into  one  of  nation- 
ality :  this  warps  his  judgment ;  for  he  thus 
regards  even  those  which  are  most  diverging 
from  one  sole  special  point  of  view.  Argument 
is  then  at  an  end,  and  a  rabid  state  begins.' 
(P.  551.) 

Elsewhere  Mr.  Boner  remarks  : — 

'  The  bitter  feeling  existing  among  the  Hun- 
garians towards  the  German  population  is  so 
intense,  that,  in  all  concerning  the  latter,  it 
utterly  blinds  and  deprives  them  of  the  capacity 
to  form  a  reasonable  judgment. 

'  I  know  nothing  like  it,  except  the  fanatical 
antipathy  of  the  Protestants  against  the  Catho- 
lics, as  it  existed  in  England  some  years  ago, 
which  distorted  every  circumstance  relating  to 
the  other  creed.  [He  might  have  added  that 
the  antipathy  was  reciprocal.]  For  all  the 
Saxons  do,  the  Hungarians  see  the  worst  and 
most  inimical  motives  :  indeed,  you  will  never 
by  any  chance  hear  a  Hungarian  speak  well 
— ^he  always  speaks  villanously  ill  of  any  politi- 
cal opponent.  On  every  other  point  he  is  sen- 
sible ;  but  though  he  decries  inconsistency  and 
anything  like  injustice  in  others,  he  is  in  poli- 
tics the  most  unjust  and  unreasonable  being 
you  can  find.'    (P.  545.) 

The  Saxons,  on  the  other  hand,  according 
to  Mr.  Boner,  evince  some  generosity  in 
their  appreciation  of  the  great  qualities  of 
their  rivals.  Nor  is  this,  after  all,  very  sur- 
prising. Where  political  matters  are  in 
question,  the  social  and  intellectual  superi- 
ority of  the  Hungarian  acquires  its  full 
play.  The  Saxon  is  to  the  Hungarian  very 
much  what  the  tradesman  who  enters  Par- 
liament in  middle  life  is  to  the  trained  party 
debater.  The  confession,  however,  which 
the  Saxon  makes  of  his  political  inferiority 
seems  to  be  without  any  feeling  of  jealousy. 
'The  Hungarians,'  say  the  Saxons  in  Mr. 
Boner's  words,  '  are  greatly  superior  to  our- 
selves in  political  education,  ihey  are  quicker 
to  perceive  the  bearing  of  a  great  question, 
and  far  more  dexterous  in  handling  it.     As 


public  speakers  there  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween them  and  us.  The  Hungarian  is  elo- 
quent, and  by  his  fire  and  ardour  carries  his 
hearers  irresistibly  along  with  him.' 

This  portraiture  of  the  public  qualities  of 
the  Magyar  will  be  recognised  as  discerning 
and  just.  Had  he  the  suppleness  which  is 
requisite  in  such  circumstances  to  utilise 
them,  the  Magyar  would  be  the  uncontested 
leader  of  the  whole  community,  both  in 
Hungary  and  Transylvania.  The  real  prin- 
ciple of  English  Whiggism,  in  its  palmier 
days  at  least,  that  a  powerful  and  intelligent 
minority  should  govern,  at  once  in  the  name 
of  the  people  and  in  opposition  to  the  throne, 
is  precisely  that  which  ought  to  have  been 
grasped  by  the  leading  men  of  a  leading 
nationality.  There  have  been  a  few  lead- 
ers, no  doubt,  simultaneously  with  our  own 
reforming  period,  of  that  type — men  such  as 
Szechenyi  and  Wesselenyi.  The  great  ma- 
jority, however,  were  unyielding  oligarchs; 
and  the  most  liberal  of  their  leaders,  Kos- 
suth, must,  by  the  way,  have  been  of  Scla- 
vonic race,  to  judge  from  the  tolerably  clear 
evidence  of  the  Sclavonic  etymology  of  his 
name.* 

The  Magyar  of  Transylvania,  however,  is 
not  content,  it  seems,  with  holding  aloof 
from  the  Saxon — he  hates  him  into  the  bar- 
gain. Mr.  Boner  affords  the  following  in- 
stance of  the  haughty  reclusiveness  of  his 
turn  of  mind.  The  Magyar  dislikes  the 
Saxon  of  Hermannstadt  much  more  than 
the  Saxon  of  Klausenburg  or  other  Transyl- 
vanian  towns.  The  reason  assigned  for  these 
differential  hatreds  appears  to  be,  that  the 
former  in  past  times  accounted  himself  a  ' 
patrician,  and  the  Magyar  of  the  present 
day  still  resents  the  assumption.  We  are 
slow  to  believe  all  this ;  and  Mr.  Boner 
himself  is  obliged  to  make  some  apology 
for  the  statement. 

The  author  next  quotes  the  railway  ques- 
tion in  Transylvania  as  an  evidence  of  the 
indisposition  of  the  two  races  to  fuse  them- 
selves for  political  purposes  into  a  single 
people.  Next  to  union  with  Hungary,  this 
question  seems  to  represent  the  haute  i^o- 
Utiqne  of  the  country.  The  Magyar  insists 
that  the  designed  railway  shall  enter  Tran- 
sylvania by  way  of  Klausenburg  ;  the  Saxon 
that  it  shall  take  the  route  of  Hermannstadt, 
each  apparently  for  the  sake  of  his  own  city. 
A  very  little  experience  of  railway  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Commons   would, 


*  'Kos,'  'basket,'  'suth,'  'maker,'  in  Sclavonic — 
hence  '  Kossuth,'  '  basketmaker.'  Basketmakiug,  in 
former  times,  was  a  distinct  calling  of  the  Sclavo- 
nlans  ;  and  the  Magyar  held  it  a  degrading  occupa- 
tion, only  fit  for  a  serf. 
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however,  have  convinced  the  writer  that 
this  kind  of  rivalry  is  not  necessarily  born 
of  distinct  races.  The  world  wants  no  na- 
tional antipathies  to  sharpen  its  sense  of 
personal  convenience  and  pecuniary  advan- 
tage. A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that 
either  proposal  has  its  own  arguments  in  its 
favour.  The  route  by  Klausenburg  would 
afford  the  more  useful  line  of  communica- 
tion in  Transylvania  itself;  that  by  Her- 
mannstadt  would  promote  the  connexion 
between  Vienna  and  Kustendji.  It  is  mel- 
ancholy to  think  that  this  mighty  question 
in  Transylvanian  polities  will  probably  rest, 
after  all,  with  some  mercenary  contractor. 
He  will  have  to  decide  whether  domestic 
traffic,  or  that  of  a  '  through-route,'  will  af- 
ford the  safer  conditions  of  a  remunerative 
undertaking. 

Mr.  Boner's  chapter  on  'Ferse'  shows 
that  he  has  that  subject  at  heart.  Game  of 
all  kinds  is  abundant  in  Transylvania  ;  but 
it  appears  to  be  very  wild  and  difficult  to 
get  at.  On  the  slopes  of  the  Carpathians 
the  sport  is  not  very  dissimilar  from  what 
many  of  us  are  not  unfamiliar  with  in  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Bavarian  Alps.  Of  the 
larger  head  of  game,  the  brown  bear  of 
course  keeps  to  the  high  ground,  the  wolf  is 
among  the  coverts  in  the  low  land,  and  the 
chamois  also  abounds  in  the  mountains.  A 
cJiasse  ecu  loup,  which  is  so  inspiriting  in  the 
South  of  France,  appears  to  be  rather  hope- 
less work  in  Transylvania.  Probably  there 
is  no  such  thing  known  as  preserving  a  cov- 
ert ;  and  the  Wallachs  are  such  ardent 
sportsmen  that  the  ground  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  their  habitations  is  pretty  well 
beaten.  A  Wallach,  standing  behind  his 
master,  with  a  second  gun,  while  the  beat- 
ers are  going  through  the  wood,  will  shoot 
whatever  comes  by,  across  his  master's 
shoulder.  The  following  account  of  the 
chances  of  wolf-hunting,  or  shooting,  is  not 
very  encouraging : — 

'  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Teraesvar,  in  the 
Banat,  the  wolf-battues  generally  afford  very 
good  sport.  There  are  just  the  coverts  they 
like,  low  scrubby  bushes  and  underwood  af- 
fording good  shelter.  .  .  .  They  are  timid  brutes, 
and  travel  so  quickly  that  it  is  difficult  to  get 
at  them.  To-night  they  ravage  a  flock;  but 
by  the  morning  they  are  in  a  thicket  miles 
away ;  so  that  when  the  district,  up  in  arms, 
proceeds  to  scour  the  country  in  pursuit,  not  a 
wolf  is  to  be  found.  Unless  a  very  extensive 
tract  of  country  be  surrounded  at  once,  there 
is  little  chance  of  meeting  them.  They  are 
very  cautious,  too  ;  their  sense  of  smell  is  ad- 
mirable ;  and  if  the  least  thing  gives  rise  to 
suspicion,  they  skulk  away,  evading  the  sports- 
man, and  refusing   to  touch  the  bait 

There  is  nothing  that  attracts  a  wolf  so  irresist- 


ibly as  the  squeaking  of  a  pig ;  one,  therefore, 
is  sometimes  put  into  a  sack,  and  dragged  over 
the  smooth  snow  behind  a  sledge,  through  a 
forest.  Should  the  game  lie  there,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood,  it  soon  makes  its  appearance  to 
look  out  for  the  expected  booty.'     (P.  142.) 

Many  animals  and  birds  also,  of  which 
thpre  is  a  tradition,  and  probably  written  ac- 
counts in  the  country  also,  appear  to  have 
become  extinct  there.  The  lynx  is  rarely  if 
ever  met  with.  Red  deer  are  seldom  found. 
The  bison,  or  ure-ox,  which  is  now  to  be 
seen  only  in  the  forests  of  Lithuania,  where 
it  is  preserved,  is  gone  also ;  and  the  ibex, 
or  steinbock,  has  likewise  disappeared.  The 
bustard,  though  common  enough  in  Transyl- 
vania, and  rising  in  flocks,  is  more  difficult 
to  approach  than  any  other  bird. 

'Not  far  from  Hermannstadt,  I  have  seen 
large  troops  of  bustards,  walking  like  soldiers 
on  the  plain  bordering  the  river;  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thorda,  I  was  out  after  them 
day  after  day,  as  they  stalked  over  the  rape- 
fields,  in  vain  endeavouring  to  get  a  shot. 

'  The  caution  of  this  bird  is  not  to  be  surpass- 
ed, and  hardly  to  be  circumvented.  On  large 
plains  only,  where  there  is  no  wall  or  mound 
which  could  serve  as  covert  to  an  enemy,  will 
the  bustard  alight.  As  he  stands  on  his  long 
legs,  with  his  head  in  the  air,  surveying  the 
ground,  the  slightest  motion  or  any  inequality 
is  at  once  perceived.  They  always  seem  to  be 
on  the  look-out ;  and  so  great  is  their  vigilance, 
that,  worm  yourself  fiat  along  the  ground  as 
you  may,  they  are  sure  to  perceive  it.  To  ap- 
proach them  is  more  difficult  than  to  get  at  a 
chamois.'     (P.  145.) 

The  white  spoonbill,  the  green  ibis,  and 
the  crane,  are  occasionally  met  with;  vult- 
ures and  eagles  abound,  and  capercailzie  and 
blackcock  are  also  to  be  had.  But  Mr. 
Boner's  chief  interest  appears  to  have  been 
in  bear-hunting.  He  finds  the  bear  as  wild 
as  the  wolf;  but  his  account  of  its  extreme 
timidity  seems  to  place  it  in  a  different  cate- 
gory from  the  bears  of  many  other  parts  of 
Europe. 

Mr.  Boner  recommends  us  all  to  try  Tran- 
sylvanian wine.  As  an  evidence  that  it  is 
little  known,  he  observes  that  the  Drei 
Mohren,  at  Augsbourg,  has  none  in  its  cel- 
lars. We  shall  readily  think  none  the 
worse  of  it  for  that.  We  have  often  been 
inclined  to  believe  that  'all  the  wines  of  the 
world,'  which  this  hotel  professes  to  have, 
were  concocted  on  the  premises,  out  of  Ba- 
varian grapes,  and  a  few  other  adventitious 
concomitants. 

Hungarian  wine  is  so  good  that  as  much 
may  be  believed  of  Transylvania.  Mr. 
Boner  remarks  that  the  rivers  in  the  lat- 
ter country  run  chiefly  east  and  west ;  and, 
as  a  consequence  there  is  generally  a  south- 
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era  slope  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  At 
this  rate,  the  obliging  rivers  would  seem  to 
have  been  carved  out  by  nature  for  the  sake 
of  wine  ;  somewhat  as  Raphael  is  profanely 
made  by  Dryden  to  point  out  to  Adam  in 
the  '  Fall  of  Man,'  the  grape  as  designed 
for  the  pleasurable  purpose  of  intoxication. 
But  however  excellent  the  wine  itself  may 
be,  these  vinegrowers  have  not  made  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  art  of  bottling. 
The  jury  of  the  Exhibition  at  Munich,  who 
gave  their  large  gold  medal  to  some  of  this 
wine,  found  that  it  was  sent  to  them  from 
Transylvania  in  medicine  bottles  and  ink 
bottles. 

'  No  better  example  (says  Mr.  Boner)  can  be 
given  of  the  state  of  things  in  Trans)dvania 
than  the  following  incident.  A  stranger  had, 
like  myself,  tasted  Mediascher  (Transylvanian) 
wine,  and  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  sent  to 
order  so  many  dozen  bottles.  "  Bottles  !  "  said 
the  wine-grower,  "  where  am  I  to  get  bottles  ? 
I've  got  no  bottles ;  besides,  they  are  so  dear. 
And  then  corks  !  What  a  trouble  to  get  such 
things!"'  (P.  108.) 

Between  this  want  and  that  of  railways, 
it  is  hard  to  expect  at  present  any  European 
celebrity  for  Transylvanian  wine.  There  is, 
perhaps,  too  great  a  disposition  among  con- 
noisseurs to  run  on  in  the  old  ruts.  Wine 
is  a  thing  about  which  there  is  not  quite  so 
much  independence  of  judgment  as  there 
should  be.  M.  Laffitte  and  Madame  Clic- 
quot continue  their  reign  without  any  appre- 
hension that  the  old  faith  will  be  shaken  by 
the  preaching  of  these  new  Transylvanian 
heresies.  There  is  little  belief  in  wine  that 
does  not  come  from  an  old  source,  any  more 
than  in  old  pictures  that  do  not  come  from 
an  old  gallery.  Public  judgment,  however, 
in  these  matters  is  but  a  new  application  of 
the  argument  of  St.  Augustin,  'Ego  vero 
Evangelio  non  crederem,  nisi  me  EcclesijB 
Catholicse  commoveret  auctoritas ' ! 

Mr.  Boner  concludes  his  Vv^ork  with  a  de- 
plorable picture  of  the  misgovernment  by 
the  Austrian  officials.  The  Transylvanians 
appear  to  be  taxed  to  death.  The  taxation 
not  only  cripples  the  resources  of  the  pub- 
lic for  its  own  development,  but  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  the  revenue  cannot  be 
collected.  In  18G2,  four  million  florins  were 
levied  in  direct  taxation.  Of  this,  less  than 
three  millions  could  at  last  be  collected  ;  in 
spite  of  executions  levied  against  350,000 
inhabitants,  and  of  a  distraint  of  goods 
against  28,000. 

Beet-root  sugar  factories  were  some  time 
ago  in  active  operation.  But  the  Govern- 
ment, in  its  need,  suddenly  imposed  an 
overwhelming  tax  upon  thera.  The  result 
is  that  the  factories  are  now  shut  upj  the 


tax  was  so  oppressive  as  to  change  the  fac- 
tory from  a  profitable  to  a  losing  undertak- 
ing. The  people  in  general  speak  of  being 
ground  down  by  taxation.  '  We  must  bear 
it  as  long  as  we  can,'  says  the  Saxon  peas- 
antry, who  are  indisposed  to  resist  author- 
ity ;  '  but  it  will  break  us  down  entirely  in 
course  of  time.'  The  Magyar,  who  is  in- 
spired with  '  the  ignorant  impatience  of  tax- 
ation '  that  Castlereagh  denounced  in  so  un- 
fortunate a  manner,  reaps  considerable  bene- 
fit from  his  opposition ;  and  there  appears 
to  be  a  differential  charge  that  is  uniformly 
in  his  favour.  Before  the  revolution  of 
1848,  these  oppressive  charges  did  not  exist. 
Both  Hungary  and  Transylvania  are  now 
bureaucratical ;  and  the  swarms  of  official 
locusts  which  for  the  last  sixteen  years  have 
been  sent  from  Vienna,  have  served  for  a 
double  cause  of  disloyalty  to  Austria.  Their 
presence  itself  was  bad  enough  without  their 
extortions.  Mr.  Boner  shows  himself  gen- 
erally inclined  to  be  an  apologist  of  the  Im- 
perial Government ;  and  we  may  assume 
his  statements  to  be  not  overcharged. 

There  are,  however,  the  elements  of  a 
prosperous  future  in  Transylvania.  All 
that  it  needs  is  to  be  better  governed. 
The  soil  is  fertile.  Transylvanian  corn 
weighs  heavier  than  Hungarian,  and  is  as 
full  in  the  ear  as  any  in  Europe.  The  Dan- 
ube, with  the  help  of  tributary  railways 
yet  to  be  made,  ought  to  do  nearly  as  much 
for  its  export  trade  as  for  that  of  Roumania. 
The  question  of  a  union  with  Hungary, 
which  is  made  the  salient  interest  of  the 
hour,  has  much  less  concern  with  the  na- 
tional prosperity  than  a  revision  of  the  pre- 
sent method  of  government  and  taxation ; 
nor  does  it  seem  that  the  two  questions  are 
very  closely  connected.  Between  the  union 
of  Transylvania  with  Hungary,  and  the  re- 
union of  Hungary  with  Croatia  and  Scla- 
vonia,  there  is  a  very  wide  difference.  But 
whether  or  not  Transylvania  lose  her  pre- 
sent political  character  in  a  great  scheme  of 
centralisation,  she  will  retain  her  identity 
for  travellers  and  sportsmen  as  the  Land- 
beyond-the-Eorest. 
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4.  Every  Good  Gift  from  Above.  A  Ser- 
mon preached  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  By 
R.  C.  Trench,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin.    April  24,  1864. 

'  Good  Christians,  and  therefore  very  vin- 
dictive.' Such  was  the  utterance  of  a  cynic 
as  he  watched  the  war  of  words  and  the 
strife  of  tongues  to  which  religious  differ- 
ences have  always  and  everywhere  given 
rise.  Although  the  sarcasm  be  pointed  with 
a  bitter  sting,  the  controversies  we  daily  see 
around  us  might  well  warrant  yet  sharp- 
er reproof.  The  sanguine  or  the  simple 
would  suppose  that  a  literature  which  calls 
itself  polite  would  enjoy  a  wholesome  im- 
munity from  the  vices  of  a  clique  and  the 
passions  of  a  mob.  But  it  will  not  be  long 
before  they  find  that  in  this  most  righteous 
expectation  they  are  cruelly  deceived.  If 
once  a  question  of  conflicting  faith  is  launched 
upon  the  quiet  land-locked  bay  of  literature, 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  scene  is  changed. 
The  pleasure-boats  which  idly  floated  on  its 
surface  give  place  to  menacing  privateers, 
bristling  with  a  whole  artillery  of  prejudice, 
and  filled  with  angry  crews  hoisting  the 
flags  of  their  respective  creeds.  And  if  to 
these  elements  of  discord  be  added  the  an- 
tagonism of  national  feeling,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  fix  any  limits  beyond  which 
malignity  of  thought  and  intemperance  of 
language  will  not  force  their  way. 

These  reflections  have  been  suggested  to 
us  by  the  appearance  of  a  book  which,  in  a 
superlative  degree,  is  full  of  the  bad  pas- 
sions that  pass  current  under  the  name  of 
religious  zeal.  The  book  is  entitled  '  Shake- 
speare,' and  its  object  is  to  show  that  Shak- 
speare was  a  Roman  Catholic.  Its  author 
is  M.  A.  F.  Rio,  whose  name  is  well  and 
deservedly  known  as  a  distinguished  writer 
on  Christian  Art.  It  is  divided  into  five 
chapters,  with  the  following  headings: — I. 
Education  de  Shakespeare  ;  11.  Shakespeare 
a  Londres  ;  III.  Shakespeare  dans  sa  Gloire  ; 
IV.  Le  Drame  de  Henri  VIII. ;  V.  L'Astre 
a  son  couchant.  Our  intention  in  the  pre- 
sent article  is  to  follow  him  closely  through 
as  many  of  these  chapters  as  the  patience 
of  our  readers  and  our  own  space  will  allow. 
It  is  possible  that  in  the  course  of  our  ar- 
gument we  may  feel  called  upon  to  use 
occasionally  a  hard  word  or  two.  In  doing 
so  we  beg  to  disclaim  any  intention  of 
speaking  with  disrespect  of  M.  Rio  person- 
ally. We  look  upon  him  as  a  by  no  means 
uncommon  example  of  a  man  who  has  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  carried  beyond  the 
bounds  of  truth  and  soberness  in  his  ardent 
and  honourable  desire  to  add  the  name  of 
Shakspeare  to  the  long  roll  of  illustrious 


worthies  who  have  adorned  and  still  adorn 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Some  anonymous 
papers  which  have  appeared  in  the  '  Ram- 
bler' on  the  same  subject  are  attributed  by 
M.  Rio  to  a  Mr.  Simpson,  and  as  they  are 
written  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  volume  of 
the  French  critic,  we  shall  include  them  in 
the  following  remarks. 

The  question — what  were  the  religious 
tenets  held  by  our  greatest  poetl — is  no 
doubt  a  question  of  interest;  but  it  is  above 
all  a  question  of  evidence  and  oi  fact — of 
evidence  not  easily  accessible,  of  fact  most 
carefully  to  be  weighed — a  question  in  which 
the  outward  and  public  history  of  England 
and  of  Europe  has  to  be  estimated  in  its 
bearings  on  the  inward  and  private  history 
of  that  man  of  men — a  question  on  which 
it  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  it  would 
be  more  rash  or  more  silly  to  dogmatise, 
because,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  a  question 
not  easy  to  solve,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  solution,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  a  matter 
of  extremely  small  importance,  apart  from 
the  literary  curiosity  involved  in  it. 

To  those  difficulties  which  are  of  the  very 
essence  of  an  inquiry  into  the  religious 
opinions  of  any  man,  others  supervene 
which  are  incidental  to  the  times  and  cir- 
cumstances in  which  Shakspeare  lived.  The 
Church  of  England  was  then  the  only  Church 
in  England.  If  not  a  member  of  that^  of 
what  church  could  he  be  a  member;  to 
what  church  was  it  given  to  him  to  conform  ? 
In  the  present  day,  the  Church  of  England 
is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  but  one  sect 
among  many.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
neglect  its  rites  and  reject  its  discipline ; 
and  this  they  can  do  without  let  or  hin- 
drance. But  it  was  not  so  then — not  so  at 
the  time  when  Shakspeare  formed  his  opin- 
ions, if  indeed  he  gave  them  form  at  all. 
Out  of  9,400  parochial  clergy,  a  small  frac- 
tion— less  than  200 — had  refused  to  give  in 
their  allegiance  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
Queen.  To  the -parochial  clergy  all,  with- 
out exception,  had  resort.  By  them  the 
various  rites  which  consecrate  the  leading 
epochs  of  life  and  soothe  the  bitterness 
of  bereavement,  were  everywhere  and  in 
all  cases  administered.  The  straitest  Ro- 
man Catholic  families  accepted — could  not 
choose  but  accept — the  baptismal  service  of 
the  Church  of  England  ;  nearly  a  century 
elapsed  before  they  held  it  to  be  invalid 
and  acted  accordingly.  The  Reformation 
in  England,  had  not  as  yet  lost  the  charac- 
ter it  originally  bore  in  the  eyes  of  the 
laity,  as  a  protest  on  the  part  of  the  sover- 
eign of  England  against  the  sovereign  far 
more  than  against  the  doctrines  of  Rome. 
Old  things  had  not  as  yet  passed  away  j  all 
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things  had  not  as  yet  become  new.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  book  which  better  than  the 
statute-book  gives  an  idea  of  the  real  status 
of  the  Church  in  the  tinae  of  Shakspeare. 
No  statutes  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  recog- 
nise the  existence  of  Roman  Catholics  as 
bodies  of  worshippers  in  England  setting 
up  rival  altars  alongside  those  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  object  of  all  these  sta- 
tutes, without  exception,  was  to  transfer 
the  Church,  as  it  were  wholesale,  clergy 
and  laity,  from  the  supremacy  of  the  sove- 
reign of  Rome  to  the  supremacy  of  the  sove- 
reign of  England,  and  to  establish  a  general 
uniformity  of  public  worship.  A  fraction, 
indeed,  of  the  population  held  aloof;  but 
these  were  sheep  without  shepherds  and 
without  a  fold — the  machinery,  the  organi- 
sation, the  place,  and  the  celebrants  of  di- 
vine worship  were  all  of  them  wanting. 
Mr.  Froude,  in  his  '  History  of  England ' 
(vol.  vii.  p.  472)  gives  a  curious  illustra- 
tion of  the  truth  of  what  we  are  saying  on 
the  authority  of  the  Simancas  manuscripts. 
De  Quadra,  in  the  year  1562,  wrote  to 
the  Spanish  Minister  at  Rome,  '  begging 
him  to  ask  the  Pope,  in  the  name  of  the 
English  Catholics,  whether  they  might  be 
present  without  sin  "  at  the  common  pray- 
ers." "  The  case,"  De  Quadra  said,  "  was 
a  new  and  not  an  easy  one,  for  the  Prayer 
Book  contained  neither  impiety  nor  false 
doctrine.  The  prayers  themselves  were 
those  of  the  Catholic  Church,  altered  only 
so  far  as  to  omit  the  merits  and  the  inter- 
cession of  the  saints  ;  so  that,  except  for 
the  concealment  and  the  injury  which  might 
arise  from  the  example,  there  would  be 
nothing  in  the  compliance  itself  positively 
unlawful."'  The  suggestion  was  probably 
made  with  a  view  to  lull  into  security  Eliza- 
beth's just  dread  of  Papal  pretensions  by 
an  apparent  acquiescence  in  the  established 
state  of  things ;  but  that  it  should  have 
been  made  at  all  is  a  curious  corroboration 
of  what  we  are  endeavouring  to  establish — 
viz.,  that  the  question,  '  Are  you  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England"?'  assumes  a  to- 
tally different  aspect  as  we  conceive  it  to 
be  put  now,  or  to  be  put  in  the  days  of 
Shakspeare.  To  these  considerations,  how- 
ever, we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
revert. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  closer  examination 
of  M.  Rio's  book  and  of  Mr.  Simpson's  ar- 
ticles in  the  '  Rambler.'  We  remark  with 
pleasure  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  bigotry 
shown  in  the  discussion  of  this  question  has 
been  all  on  their  side,  so  far  at  least  as  this 
country  is  concerned.  Protestantism  is  not 
ordinarily  chary  of  fanaticism,  but  it  so  hap- 
pens that  in  this  case  nothing  has  been  writ- 


ten to  establish  the  converse  of  what  M. 
Rio  and  Mr.  Simpson  endeavour  to  prove. 
With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Birch's  deserv- 
edly obscure  book  on  the  'Religion  of 
Shakspeare ' — a  book  which  ought  to  be  in 
no  gentleman's  library — we  know  of  none 
on  the  Protestant  side  which  discusses  in 
set  terms  Shakspeare's  religious,  or,  as  Mr. 
Birch  would  say,  irreligious  tenets.  Last 
year,  indeed.  Dr.  Charles  Wordsworth, 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  published  a  very 
interesting  book,  in  which  he  made  out  be- 
yond all  dispute  that  Shakspeare  was  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  that  version  of  the 
Scriptures  which  was  in  use  in  his  time  in 
the  English  Church* — a  point  of  some  im- 
portance in  the  matter  at  issue  between  M. 
Rio  and  ourselves.  But  even  here  the  au- 
thor's main  design  is  not  to  establish  Shak- 
speare's Anglican  views. 

It  will  not  be  irrelevant  if  we  take  note  as 
we  go  along  of  the  blunders,  to  use  no  harsher 
term,  which  M.  Rio  makes  even  on  points 
which  have  no  direct  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion immediately  before  us — the  Religion  of 
Shakspeare :  such  blunders  gauge  the  man, 
and  show  that  for  reckless  assertion  he  can- 
not easily  be  matched. 

We  shall  not  have  to  follow  him  far  in 
order  to  trip  him  up  by  the  heels  on  the  dry 
prosaic  road  of  fact.  M.  Rio's  object  is  to 
affect  the  imagination  and  arouse  the  sympa- 
thies of  his  readers  by  drawing  a  harrowing 
picture  of  the  sufferings  to  which  Shak- 
speare's father  was  subjected  in  consequence 
of  the  intolerance  of  a  Popery-hating  gov- 
ernment. How  must  not  the  iron  have  en- 
tered into  the  soul  of  Shakspeare  the  boy, 
he  seems  to  say,  at  witnessing  the  martyr- 
doms of  his  family — '  blessee  a  la  fois  dans 
ses  interets  materiels  et  spirituels.'  It  is 
with  the  latter  of  these  we  are  more  partic- 
ularly concerned,  but  it  may  be  well  to 
glance  at  the  former.  Some  of  them  are 
stated  in  the  following  words  : — 

'  ....  II  fallut  subir  ^humiliation  de  de- 
mander  une  remise  de  moitie  sur  sa  quote-part 
d'un  impot  extraoi'dinaire  pour  mettre  dcs 
troupes  sur  pied ;  il  fallut  aussi  se  f\iire  exempter 
de  la  taxe  hebdomadaire  des  pauvres  bien  qu'elle 
ne   s'elcvat   pour  lui  qu'a  la   somine  tres-mo- 

dique  de  4  pence Aussi  fut-on  rcduit  a 

prendre  a  credit  les  aliments  de  premiere  neces- 
cite,  meme  le  pain,  et  il  vint  un  moment  terrible 
(1580)  ou  le  boulanger  Sadler  dont  les  fourni- 
turcs  ne  s'elevaient  pas  a  moins  de  5  livres  ster- 
ling, meiuiQa  de  les  discontinuer,  si  on  ne  le  lui 
donnait  pas  une  caution  sure,  qui  garantirait  le 
recouvrement  de  sa  creance.'     (P.  0. ) 

*  More  than  400  instances  of  this  parallelism  be- 
tween Shakspeare  and  the  Bible  are  enumerated  by 
Dr.  Wordsworth. 
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The  whole  evidence  for  these  strange  state- 
ments rests  on  the  following  documents.* 
First,  as  regards  the  '  quote-part,*^  we  read 
in  the  Council  Book  of  Stratford  on  Avon 
under  the  date  29th  January,  1578 : — 

'  At  this  hall  yt  ys  agreed  that  every  alder- 
man, except  suche  underwrytten  excepted, 
shall  paye  towardes  the  furniture  of  thre  pike- 
men,  ij.  billmen,  and  one  archer,  vjs.  viijd  and 
every  burgese,  except  such  underwrytten  ex- 
cepted, shall  pay  iij».  iiijd' 

Then  follow  the  names  of  'Mr.  Plumley  ' 
and  of '  Mr,  '^Shaxpeare,'  aldermen,  who  pay 
respectively  five  shillings  and  three  shillings 
and  fourpence  for  their  quota.  Not  a  word 
do  we  read  about  John  Shakspeare  begging 
to  be  let  off,  &c.  In  fact,  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  he  was  not  present  on  the  occa- 
sion. To  the  name  of  one  of  the  '  excepted ' 
burgesses,  Robert  Bratt,  is  added  the  note 
'nothinge  in  this  place,'  as  if  some  previous 
payment  had  been  reckoned  in  exemption. 
If  so,  why  might  not  Shakspeare's  quota 
have  in  like  manner  undergone  diminution  ? 
So  again  with  regard  to  the  tax  for  the  '  re- 
lief of  the  poore,  John  Shaxpeare  and  Robert 
Bratt,'  it  is  said,  '  shall  not  be  taxed  to  pay 
any  thinge ' — not  a  word  more  is  stated — and 
here,  too,  Shakspeare  was  absent.  The  cock- 
and-bull  story  about  the  baker  can  only  be 
matched  in  pathos  by  the  '  chops  and  To- 
inato  sauce'  of  the  author  of  '  Pickwick.'  It 
has  absolutely  7iothing  whatever  to  rest  on  but 
the  following  entry  in  Sadler's  will  (which 
is  dated  14th  November  1578,  and  which  was 
proved  17th  January  1578-9,  so  that  the  '  wo- 
ment  terrible  '  is  mis-dated),  among  a  list  of 
debts  due  to  him  : — 'Item  of  Edmund  Lam- 
bert and  Cornishe  for  the  debt  of  Mr.  John 
Shacksper  5/.'  There  is  not  one  tittle  of 
evidence  to  show,  first,  that  Sadler  supplied 
Shakspeare's  father  with  bread;  secondly, 
that  he  threatened  to  stop  the  supplies ; 
thirdly,  that  the  bl.  was  for  bread  delivered  ; 
fourthly,  that  the  John  Shakspeare  mentioned 
in  this  will  was  not  the  other  John  Shak- 
speare the  shoemaker.  Not  one  of  the  points 
raised  by  M.  Rio  is  of  the  smallest  impor- 
tance to  his  argument,  but  the  passage  gives 
a  fair  specimen  of  his  critical  power,  and  of 
what  we  cannot  refrain  froni  calling  his  pro- 
digious audacity  of  assertion. 

Where  M.  Rio  does  not  openly  assert  he 
quietly  assumes :  he  assumes,  for  example, 


*  Tbe  extracts  which  follow  are  taken  from  Mr. 
Halliwell's  folio  volume  on  the  Council  Books  of  the 
Corporation  of  Stratford-on-Avoii.  We  may  take 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  generally  our  obliga- 
tions to  him  and  to  other  editors  and  commentators 
of  Shakspeare's  plays  for  the  materials  we  have  made 
use  of  in  the  course  of  this  article. 


that  John  Shakspeare  was  a  recusant  in  the 
sense  of  his  clinging  to  the  old  faith.  This 
is  a  point  which  bears  more  directly,  though 
not  very  materially,  on  the  question  at  issue, 
and  must  therefore  be  sifted  somewhat 
closely.  Was,  then,  the  poet's  father  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  1  On  a  priori  grounds,  it  is 
unlikely  that  any  given  person  was  a  recusant 
at  that  period.  But  so  far  as  the  poet  him- 
self is  concerned,  we  should  not  think  it  at 
all  material  to  the  point  at  issue  whether  his 
father  was  a  Roman  Catholic  or  not.  The 
difficulties  already  insisted  on  in  answering 
the  same  inquiry  in  the  case  of  William 
Shakspeare  are  of  course  tenfold  greater  in 
the  case  of  a  yet  earlier  generation  of  the 
family.  However,  we  have  not  got  to  do 
with  notions  but  with  evidence,  and  we  think 
it  will  be  found  (but  our  readers  shall  judge 
for  themselves  )  that  the  evidence  seems  to 
point  the  other  way.* 

In  a  document  at  the  State  Paper  Office 
we  have  a  return  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Lucy 
and  other  commissioners  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  'Jesuits,  seminary  priests, 
fugitives,  or  recusants '  in  Warwickshire. 
This  return  gives  the  '  names  of  all  sutch  Re- 
cusantes  as  have  been  hearetofore  presented 
for  not  comminge  monethlie  to  the  churche 
according  to  hir  Majesties  lawes,  and  yet  are 
thoughte  to  forbeare  the  churche  for  debtt 
and  for  feare  of  processe,  or  for  some  other 
worse  faultes,  or  for  age,  sicknes,  and  impo- 
tencye  of  bodie.'  The  words  'and  yet' 
seem  to  us  important :  it  is  as  if  the  com- 
missioners had  intended  to  say  :  It  is  true 
these  people  do  not  come  monthly  to  church, 
yet  still  we  are  not  disposed  to  tax  them  on 
that  account  with  Popish  proclivities.  The 
reason  of  their  absenting  themselves  is  more 
probably  debt  and  fear  of  process,  &c.  Now 
in  the  names  so  classed,  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  excepted  by  the  commissioners,  we 
have  that  of  '  Mr.  John  Shackespere,'  one  of 
nine  who  are  thus  bracketed  in  the  return. 
'It  is  sayed  that  these  last  nine  come  not  to 
churche  for  feare  of  processe  for  debte.'  To 
our  mind  this  return  distinctly  and  by  im- 
plication separates  John  Shakspeare  and  his 
eight  companions  from  the  general  run  of 
recusants   of  Popish    tendencies.     To   this 


*  We  decline  to  dignify  with  the  name  of  evidence 
the  very  absurd  '  Confession  of  Faith'  which  is  known 
as  the  will  of  John  Shakspeare,  and  which  is  stated 
t')  have  been  found  on  April  29th,  1757,  by  Joseph 
Mosley,  a  bricklayer,  under  the  tiling  of  the  house 
at  Stratford  where  John  Shakspeare  is  believed  to 
have  lived.  It  is  printed  in  Drake's  'Shakspeare 
and  his  Times,'  vol.  i.  p.  8.  We  are  surprised  that 
Mr.  Simpson  had  not  the  shrewdness  to  refrain  from 
damaging  his  cause  by  resting  it  on  a  document  so 
obviously  supposititious.  No  trace  of  this  document 
is  now  to  be  found. 
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view  two  objections  have  been  raised.  Mr. 
Simpson  says  that  the  pretext  of  being  afraid 
of  process  for  debt  was  the  common  excuse 
set  up  by  those  who  were  taxed  with  recus- 
ancy. But  to  this  we  reply  that  here  the 
statement  does  not  appear  to  have  been  put 
forward  as  from  them.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  commissioners — and  in  point  of  fact 
when  we  turn  to  the  originals  of  the  pre- 
sentments of  the  churchwardens  in  the  muni- 
ment room  at  Warwick  Castle,  on  which 
these  returns  of  the  commissioners  were 
founded,  the  following  words  are  annexed  to 
the  same  nine  names : — '  Wee  suspecte  theese 
nyne  persons  next  ensuinge  absent  them- 
selves for  feare  of  prosses.'  Not,  observe, 
'  the]/  would  have  us  think ' — but — '  ^ve  sus- 
pect.' Mr.  Simpson  may  in  some  cases 
be  right  as  to  the  putting  forward  of  this 
plea  in  extenuation,  but  surely  the  case  be- 
fore us  does  not  come  under  that  head. 
Again,  Mr.  Collier  says : — '  We  are  to  i-e- 
collect  that  process  of  debt  could  not  be 
served  on  Sunday,  so  that  apprehension  of 
that. kind  need  not  have  kept  him  away  from 
Church  on  the  Sabbath.'*  But  what  can  be 
more  purblind  than  to  make  a  statement 
when  you  have  an  official  document  of  the 
period  before  you  which  by  implication  says 
the  direct  contrary  1  If  process  could  not 
be  served  on  a  Sunday,  the  church-wardens 
and  the  commissioners  must  be  held  to  be 
arrant  blockheads  to  send  in  such  a  return 
or  to  record  such  a  plea.  Mr.  Collier  says 
in  a  note  that  'anterior  to  the  statute  29 
Car.  II.  c.  7,  any  person  arresting  another  on 
the  Sabbath-day  was  liable  to  attachment.' 
But  if  he  will  turn  to  Gibson's  Codex  Jur. 
Ecd.  (Tit.  x.  Cap.  i.),  he  will  find  that  the 
liability  was  only  incurred  when  the  affidavit 
certified  that  the  arrest  might  have  been 
made  on  any  other  day.  We  contend,  there- 
fore, that  the  return  of  the  commissioners 
may  be  held  to  prove  that  John  Shakspeare's 
recusancy  cannot  be  counted  unto  him  for 
Popery ;  and  if  this  be  admitted,  we  may 
venture  to  assert  that,  while  on  the  one  hand 
what  little  evidence  we  have  on  the  subject 
goes  to  show  that  the  poet's  father  was  not 
a  Roman  Catholic,  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
it  to  justify  the  hypothesis  that  he  was  one. 
After  this  survey  of  all  the  facts  of  the 
case,  there  is  something  excessively  comical 
in  the  following  houiade  of  M.  Rio.    A  man 


*  This  change  of  nomenclature  from  Sunday  to 
Sabbath  in  the  same  sentence  is  somewhat  embar- 
rassing. We  presume  Mr.  Collier  does  not  mean  the 
Saturday.  Has  Mr.  Collier  never  heard  of  the  cler 
gyman  who,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  his  diocesan 
how  the  Sabbath  was  kept  in  his  parish,  replied  '  that 
it  was  not  kept  at  all,  for  there  was  not  a  Jew  in  the 
place'? 


who  handles  evidence  in  so  extraordinary  a 
manner  can  have  no  very  clear  idea  of  the 
limits  which  separate  fact  from  fiction,  and 
history  from  romance.  We  shall  know  in 
future  what  M.  Rio  is  content  to  put  up  with 
by  way  of  a  preuve  : — 

'  Malheur  au  recusant  qui  avait  a  faire  valoir 
centre  eux  une  creance  ou  un  titre  de  proprieto 
conteste !  car  11  etait  sur  de  succomber  dans 
cette  lutte  inegale,  quelque  clair  que  put  etre 
son  droit.  O'etait  un  echec  de  ce  genre,  joint 
aux  amendes  mensuelles  pour  cause  de  religion, 
qui  avait  reduit  Jean  Shakespeare  et  les  siens  a 
I'etat  de  misere  dont  nous  avons  jiarle.  La 
preuve  (!  !)  de  I'impression  profonde  que  cette 
iniquite  legale  laissa  dans  I'ame  de  son  fils,  se 
trouve  dans  deux  de  ses  pieces  composees 
presque  au  debut  de  sa  carriere  dramatique.' 
(P.  16.) 

M.  Rio  then  quotes  two  passages ;  and 
from  what  plays  1  Why,  from  Pericles, 
Heaven  save  the  mark,  and  from  the  Second 
Part  of  Henry  the  Sixth  !  The  passages 
are  quoted  below*,  and  of  either  of  them  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  Shakspeare  did 
not  write  a  word.  But  whether  he  did  or 
not,  risum  tetieatis  when  you  find  M.  Rio 
speaking  of  the  second  of  them  as  a  passage 
'  qui  prouve  (!)  qu'apres  bien  des  annees,  la 
blessure  faite  a  son  cceur  filial  n'etait  pas  en- 
core cicatrisee.' 

The  difficulty  of  finding  any  satisfactory 
evidence  in  Shakspeare's  plays  of  his  Roman 
Catholic  views  seems  to  induce  Messrs.  Rio 
and  Simpson  to  linger  as  long  as  possible 
over  the  scraps  and  crumbs  of  the  great 
dramatist's  personal  history.  Mr.  Simp- 
son's performances  in  this  way  are  some- 
thing too  extraordinary  for  belief.  We 
have  not  time,  space,  or  inclination  to  follow 
him  through  one  of  the  most  rambling  of 
his  sapient  lucubrations.  Most  of  our  read- 
ers have  read  in  history  of  the  persecution 
of  Somervilie,  Edward  Arden's  son-in-law, 
for  a  plot  to  murder  Queen  Elizabeth.  Ed- 
ward Arden  was  a  very  distant  connexion  of 
John  Shakspeare's  wife.f     Somervilie  ap- 


*  Pericles,  ii.  i.  '  Here's  a  fish  hangs  in  the  net 
like  a  poor  man's  right  in  the  law ;  it  will  hardly 
come  out.' 

Henry  FZ,  ii.  ii.  4.  '  Is  not  this  a  lamentable 
thing,  that  of  the  skin  of  an  innocent  lamb  should 
be  made  parchment,  and  that  parchment,  being 
scribbled  o'er,  should  undo  a  man  ?' 

Nearly  the  whole  of  Pericles  and  the  greater  part 
of  Henry  VI.  were  the  work  of  other  hands.  In 
any  case  these  passages  only  denote  a  repulsion  which 
the  most  ardent  Protestant  might  feel  for  the  chi- 
canery of  the  law. 

f  Assuming  the  truth  of  the  pedigree  compiled 
by  Malone,  they  had  the  same  <7rfia<-^rea<-grandfather. 
Their  grandfathers  were  cousins. 
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pears  to  have  been  a  crazy  fanatic*,  and  in 
the  present  day  he  would  doubtless  have  got 
off  on  the  plea  of  insanity.  But  few  readers 
ha^'e  ever  found  in  any  history  that  Shak- 
speare  was  a  page  of  Edward  Arden's,  and 
(if  we  do  not  misunderstand  Mr.  Simpson) 
that  in  this  capacity  he  was  the  '  boy  '  who 
accompanied  Soraerville  to  London.  Still 
less  will  they  have  learned  that  Somerville 
was  the  prototype  of  Hamlet.  Mr.  Simp- 
son says  that  '  Somerville's  madness  is  no 
argument  of  dulness ' ;  but  madness  and 
dulness  are  not  incompatible,  as  may  be  de- 
monstrated from  the  productions  before  us. 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  as  might  be  expected, 
comes  in  for  his  share  of  vituperation  as 
one  of  the  Protestant  renegades  and  mis- 
creants who  appear  to  have  made  it  the 
whole  business  of  their  lives  to  persecute 
Shakspeare  'and  his  family.  Among  the 
truculent  emissaries  of  a  depraved  and  heret- 
ical government,  this  Puritan  Justice,  we 
are  told,  held  a  chief  place.  We  confess  to' 
an  indefinite  amount  of  scepticism  as  to  the 
whole  of  the  Lucy  legend,  as  well  in  the 
milder  form  it  wears  in  the  general  run  of 
Shaksperian  biographies,  as  when  it  is  sur- 
rounded with  all  the  adjuncts  and  embellish- 
ments given  to  it  in  the  pages  of  Rio  and 
Simpson.  The  canting  heraldry  of  the 
Lucy  family  lent  itself  readily  to  a  pun  or 
an  equivoque  in  the  mouth  of  Slender  and 
of  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  of  which  Shakspeare 
availed  himself  without  scruple  ;  but  to  call 
this  an  act  of  vengeance  and  retaliation  for 
injuries  received  is  an  abuse  of  language. 
At  any  rate  it  was  a  retaliation  which  would 
certainly  have  been  lost  on  the  audience. 
So  again  with  regard  to  Shallow's  accusing 
Falstaflf  of  killing  his  deer,  we'are  far  from 
believing  that  it  is  '  impossible  to  mistake  ' 
an  allusion  to  Shakspeare's  escapade  at 
Charlcote — the  rather  as  Malone  has  satis- 
factorily shown  that  at  Charlcote  there  was 
at  that  time  no  park  to  break  into  and  no 
deer  to  kill  which  would  have  been  a  pun- 
ishable offence  ;  a  fact  which  remains,  as  we 
think,  entirely  uncontroverted  by  the  state- 
ment that  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  son  and  suc- 
cessor sent  fa  buck  to  the  Lord  Keeper 
Egerton  in  1602.  As  to  the  ballad  we  wot 
of,  no  one  can  doubt  that  both  in  whole  and 
in  part  it  is  a  rank  forgery,  unworthy  of  a 
moment's  serious  consideration.  J3ut  it  will 
be  said  that  apart  from  any  deerstealing,  a 
natural  antipathy  must  have  existed  between 
Shakspeare  the  player  and  the  Lucys  the 
Puritans.     But  this  alleged  Puritanism  of 


*  Dodd  himself  admits  that  '  it  was  agreed  he  was 
a  furious  person,  and  scarce  compos  mentis'  (Vol. 
ii.  p.  55.) 


the  CharJcote  family  is  a  point  on  which  we 
have  heard  somewhat  too  much.  We  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  John  Bruce,  F.S.A.,  one  of 
the  most  learned,  diligent,  and  elegant  of 
our  historical  inquirers,  for  the  knowledge 
of  some  documents  in  the  State  Paper  Office 
which  have  an  important  bearing  on  this 
subject.  The  mayor  and  magistrates  of  the 
town  of  Banbury,  Oxon,  write  to  my  lords 
of  the  Privy  Council,  in  May  1633,  respect- 
ing some  strolling  players — or  '  wandering 
rogues '  as  they  are  styled — who  appear  to 
have  tampered  with  the  patent  or  license 
granted  to  them  by  the  Master  of  the  Rev- 
els, so  as  to  give  it  extension  of  time — a 
January  made  into  a  June — and  who  on  this 
ground  had  been  taken  into  custody  at  Ban- 
bury. Their  depositions  were  taken  and 
sent  up  to  the  Privy  Council ;  from  these 
depositions  it  appeared  they  had  been  '  upp 
and  downe  the  countrey  playing  of  stage 
playes  these  two  yeares  last  past,'  and 
among  the  houses  where  they  had  performed 
during  that  period  we  find  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy's  at  Stratford.  If  Charlcote  was  a 
house  which  tolerated  the  'playing  of  stage 
plays '  it  would  scarcely  have  been  a  nest 
of  fanaticism  and  bigotry,  as  we  are  taught 
to  believe,  and  its  master  can  scarcely  have 
deserved  the  name  of  '  un  des  plus  odieux 
depositaires  de  certaines  portions  du  pouvoir 
public' 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  latitude  which  M.  R,io  allows 
himself  in  his  way  of  putting  things,  we 
quote  a  passage  in  which  he  pi'ofesses  to  sum 
up  the  evidence  respecting  the  events  which 
happened  to  Shakspeare  and  his  family  : — • 

'  On  n'en  finirait  pas  si  on  voulait  passer  fti 
revue  tous  les  genres  d'angoisses  qui  serrerent 
et  broyerent  en  quelque  sorte  les  cceurs  catho- 
liques,  a  Stratford  et  ailleurs,  pendant  la  periode 
qui  correspond  a  la  jeunesse  de  Shakespeare. 
II  suffit  pour  I'objet  que  nous  avons  en  vue 
d'avoir  mis  en  doute  que  les  families  convain- 
cues  du  meme  crime  que  la  sienne,  connurent 
toutes  les  tortures  morales  que  la  feconde  im- 
agination de  leurs  persecuteurs  put  inventer. 
Dire  que  le  jeune  poete  n'en  ressentit  pas  le 
contrecoup'  dans  le  developpement  de  ses 
facultes,  ce  serait  lui  decerner  le  moins  enviable 
des  privileges.  Meme  avec  une  ame  moins  sen- 
sible, je  dirais  presque  moins  predestinee  que  la 
sienne,  il  eut  ete  difficile  de  traverser  les  dix 
annees  qui  suivirent  son  enfance,  sans  que  lo 
coeur  et  le  caractere  en  re^ussent  des  empreintes 
ineiFa9ables.  Ce  n'est  pas  a  Page  qu'il  avait 
alors  qu'on  peut  faire  I'apprentissage  de  la 
tolerance  envers  I'infamie,  et  Ton  n'a  pas  besoin 
de  document  biographique  con  tern  porain  pour 
savoir  avec  exactitude  de  quel  cbH  il  voyait 
passer  autour  de  lui  les  penalites  arbitraires, 
les  tortures  de  I'ame  encore  pires  que  celles  du 
I  corps,  les  trahisons  meditees,  ourdies,  consom-' 
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mees,  non  pas  toujours  par  des  ennemis,  mais 
quelquefois  par  des  proches,  comme  cela  etait 
arrive  dans  sa  propre  ftimille,  oil  il  s'etait  trouve 
un  Judas  nomrne  Roger  Shakespeare  qui  avail 
joue  le  role  d'espion  centre  ses  coreligionnaires.' 
(P.  25.) 

If  M.  Rio  had  taken  the  trouble  to  look 
a  little  more  closel)?  at  his  authorities  he 
might  have  ascertained  that  we  have  not  a 
shadow  of  justification  for  connecting  Roger 
Shakspeare  with  the  family,  the  county,  or 
the  date  of  the  poet !  It  is  obvious  that 
there  is  only  one  kind  of  history  which  M. 
Rio  is  qualified  to  write — the  history  of  the 
future.  It  is  the  only  department  where  he 
is  sure  to  escape  collision  with  any  of  those 
odious,  tiresome  things  called  contemporary 
documents  and  well-authenticated  flicts. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  are  anxious  to  dis- 
pose of  the  external  facts  in  the  life  of 
Shakspeare  and  his  family,  before  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  plays.  One  or  two  of  these  yet 
remain  to  be  dealt  with.  And  here  we  shall 
allow  the  writer  in  the  '  Rambler  '  to  speak 
for  himself: — 

'  Ben  Jonson  was  brought  up  a  Protestant, 
which  in  those  days  meant  a  libertine.  In  1593 
he  killed  Gabriel  the  actor  in  a  brawl ;  was 
clapped  up  in  prison  and  was  near  the  rope; 
his  fears,  and  the  conversation  of  some  priest 
who  was  his  fellow-prisoner,  induced  him  to 
become  a  Catholic.  After  finding  means  to  be 
released  from  prison,  he  married  a  wife,  a  Catho- 
lic like  himself,  by  whom  he  had  two  children, 
to  one  of  whom  Shakspeare  is  said  to  have  been 
godfather.  If  this  tradition  be  true,  it  is  de- 
cisive about  our  poet's  religion.  The  Catholic 
father  and  mother  would  not  have  chosen  a 
Protestant  sponsor  for  their  child.  The  tradi- 
tion rests  on  very  early  and  very  good  authority. 
It  is  found  in  MS.  Harl.  6395,  a  collection  of 
anecdotes  compiled  by  Sir  N.  Lestrange  during 
the  civil  wars.  The  story  in  question  is  given 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Dun — perhaps  Donne 
the  poet : — 

' "  Shakspeare  was  godfather  to  one  of  Ben 
Jonson's  children,  and  after  the  christening, 
being  in  a  deep  study,  Jonson  came  to  cheer 
him  up,  and  asked  him  why  he  Avas  so  melan- 
choly. '  No,  faith,  Ben,'  says  he,  '  not  I ;  but 
I  have  been  considering  a  great  while  what 
should  be  the  fittest  gift  for  me  to  bestow  on 
my  godchild,  and  I  have  resolved  at  last'  '  I 
prithee,  whatV  says  he.  '  I'  faith,  Ben,  I'll  e'en 
give  him  a  dozen  good  Lattin  spoons,  and  thou 
shalt  translate  them.'  " 

'  Latten  is  a  kind  of  metal  like  brass ;  Ben 
the  scholar,  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  magic, 
was  to  translate  or  transmute  it  into  gold.  The 
joke  is  a  good  one  anyhow  ;  but  it  is  much  im- 
proved if  we  add  the  Latin  religion  of  the  par- 
ties as  the  reason  why  the  Latin  spoons  should 
be  tlie  fittest  gifts  Shakspeare  could  bestow.' 

It  will  not  be  contested,  after  reading 
this  passage,  that  the  '  Rambler '  was  an  en- 


tertaining periodical.  But  while  we  feel 
the  gi'eat  disadvantage  under  which  wC; 
labour  in  venturing  to  differ  from  a  writer 
whose  proficiency  in  reckless  assertj^on 
can  only  be  equalled  by  his  fine  sense  of 
wit,  we  are  bound  to  tell  our  readers,  that 
there  are  again  some  uncompromising  facts 
which  persist  in  obtruding  themselves  on 
our  notice,  and  which  do  not  quite  bear  out 
the  inferences  drawn  by  Mr.  Simpson  and 
endorsed  without  further  examination  by 
M.  Rio. 

In  the  first  place,  we  decline  altogether  to 
accept  the  statement  that  Roman  Catholic 
fathers  and  mothers  could  not  have  chosen 
a  Protestant  sponsor.  Such  a  practice  is,  to 
our  own  knowledge,  by  no  means  without 
examples  in  the  present  day  — a  fortiori 
must  it  have  prevailed,  and  that  largely,  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  But  we  have  no 
desire  to  lay  stress  upon  this,  important 
though  it  certainly  be :  our  case  is  strong 
enough  without  it.  The  encounter  between 
Ben  Jonson  and  Gabriel  Spenser,  which  put 
the  former  into  prison  and  the  latter  into 
his  grave,  took  place,  not  in  1593  but  in 
1598,  as  we  learn  partly  from  a  letter  of 
Henslowe's  to  Alleyn,  dated  26th  Septem- 
ber, 1598,  published  in  Mr.  Collier's  'Me- 
moirs of  Edvvai'd  Alleyn,'  p.  50,  and  partly 
from  the  Register  of  St.  Leonard's,  Shore- 
ditch,  which  records  that  in  the  year  1598 
'  Gabriell, Spencer,  being  slayne,  was  buryed 
the  xxiiijth  of  Septemb.'  Accordingly,  it 
was  in  1598  that  he  underwent  that  im- 
prisonment in  the  course  of  which  he  became, 
as  the  story  goes,  a  Papist.  Now  we  learn 
from  '  Ben  Jonson's  Conversations  with 
William  Drummond,'  p.  20,  that  Ben  Jon- 
son's eldest  son  died  of  the  plague  iu  the 
year  1603,  at  the  age  of  seven  years.  His 
birth  must  therefore  have  taken  place  in  the 
year  1596,  two  years  before  the  incident 
which  led  to  his  incarceration  in  fetters  both 
of  body  and  of  mind.  What  becomes  then  of 
Mr.  Simpson's  infei'ences?  His  piemises 
vanish  at  the  touch  of  criticism.  If  any  re- 
liance at  all  can  be  placed  on  the  story,  of 
the  relations  between  Ben  Jonson  and 
Shakspeare — and  it  is  quite  probable  that 
the  story  of  the  spoons  was  trumped  up  to 
bring  together  two  eminent  contemporaries 
— there  are  two  decisive  facts  in  evidence 
which  Mr.  Simpson  has  perverted.  First, 
that  Ben  Jonson  was  married  before  he 
changed  his  religion.  Secondly,  that  Shak- 
speare's  godson  was  born  two  3  ears  before 
that  change.  Then,  again,  we  might  fairly 
ask  where  Mr.  Simpson  found  that  his  wife 
was  a  Roman  Catholic.  Not  even  her 
maiden  name  has  come  down  to  us.  All 
that  Drummond  says  of  her  is,  that  '  she 
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was  a  shrew  yet  honest ' — a  character  which 
we  presume  Mr.  Simpson  will  not  be  for- 
ward to  claim  as  distinctive  of  his  co-relig- 
ionists. 

We  pass  from  the  sponsorship  of  Ben 
Jonson's  children  to  that  of  Shakspeare's. 
Our  readers  are  doubtless  aware  that  Shak- 
speare  had  twins  who  bore  the  names  of  Ju- 
dith and  Hamnet  respectively.  M.  Rio 
has  a  theory  on  these  names  which  we  find 
it  difficult  to  discuss  seriously.  We  let 
him  speak  for  himself: — 

'L'Eglise,  par  I'organe  de  ses  theologiens, 
officielsvenait  de  declarer  apocryphe  le  livre  de 
Judith  ;  et  I'Etat  par  le  ministere  de  ses  bour- 
reaux  et  sur  la  denonciation  de  I'eveque  de 
Londres,  venait  plus  recemment  de  faire  tortu- 
rer puis  eventrer  un  imprimeur  nomme  Carter, 
pour  avoir  mis  ce  nom  seditieux  dans  un  livre 
de  controverse  religieuse.'    (P.  49.) 

M.  Rio  wishes  us  to  infer  that  Shakspeare 
selected  the  name  of  Judith  in  a  spirit  of 
defiance  to  the  powers  that  reigned  in  Church 
and  State,  Now  the  errors — to  use  no 
harsher  word — in  the  above  passage  are 
packed  as  close  as  sardines.  Those  who 
know  the  position  taken  up  by  the  English 
Church  respecting  the  Apocrypha,  a  position 
identical  with  that  of  St.  Jerome,  can  but 
smile  at  the  expression  'venait  de  declarer,' 
which  is  singularly  infelicitous,  as  the 
'Bishop's  Bible,'  then  current,  placed  the 
books  of  the  Apocrypha  under  the  same 
general  classification  as  the  books  of  the 
Hebrew  Canon,  and  removed  the  wall  of 
partition  which  in  earlier  editions  had  sep- 
arated the  Apocrypha  from  the  Bible. 
With  regard  to  the  language  of  the  Vlth  of 
the  Thii'ty-nine  Articles,  it  is  almost  identi- 
cal with  that  used  by  Cardinal  Ximenes  in 
the  '  Biblia  Coraplutensia,'  and  perverted  by 
Sixtus  Senensis  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sancta.'* 
A  reader  of  M.  Rio  would  suppose  that 
the  Apocrypha — word  and  thing — was  first 
heard  of  and  invented  in  the  reign  of  Eliz- 
abeth !  The  statement  respecting  Carter  is 
equally  inaccurate.  This  fellow  had  done 
everything  he  could  to  upset  the  throne 
and  attack  the  Queen,  andStrype  attributes 
his  having  so  long  escaped  execution  to  the 
'mildness  of  the  Government'  ('Annals,' 
vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  272).  The  work  'De 
Schismate,'  which  ultimately  cost  him  his 
life,  was  only  printed,  not  written,  by  him, 
and  contained  an  appeal  to  the  women  about 
the  Court  to  deal  with  Elizabeth  as  Judith 


*  We  state  this  on  the  authority  of  a  careful  and 
conscientious  inquirer,  which  few  will  dispute. 
See  Mr.  VVestcott's  valuable  little  work  on  the  '  Bible 
in  the  Church,'  passim. 
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had  dealt  with  Holofernes.  We  are  then 
treated  to  some  recondite  speculations  on 
the  name  of  the  other  twin,  Hamnet,  in 
which  is  supposed  to  lurk  a  covert  allusion 
to  the  fate  of  Somerville,  Arden's  son-in-law. 
But  we  have  not  the  patience  to  linger  any 
longer  on  the  subject.  There  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  the  twins  got  their  names 
from  Hamnet  Sadler,  a  friend  of  Shak- 
speare's, and  Judith  his  wife,  who  were  both 
of  them  living  at  Stratford  at  the  time. 
Hamnet  Sadler  is  mentioned  in  the  poet's 
will. 

If  we  were  disposed  to  argue  in  this  strain 
there  is  an  entry  in  the  Stratford  Chamber- 
lain's accounts  which  might  serve  as  a  pre- 
text for  two  or  three  glowing  paragraphs. 
It  runs  as  follows,  and  bears  date  1614: — 

'  Item,  for  on  quart  of  sack  and  on  quart 
of  clarett  winne  geven  to  a  precher  at  New 
Place,  xxc?.' 

Mr.  Halliwell,  indeed,  indulges  in  some 
speculations  on  the  occasion,  and  looks  on 
the  entry  as  'a  circumstance  which  shows 
at  how  early  a  period  his  family  were  turn- 
ing their  attention  to  serious  subjects.'  I 
is  not  perhaps  surprising  that  he  should  have 
provoked  Mr.  Simpson  into  the  retort — '  A 
man  does  what  he  can  towards  making  a 
preacher  drunk  in  1614;  therefore  he  could 
not  die  a  Catholic  in  1616.  Rational  and 
convincing  argument ! ! '  We  think  both 
these  gentlemen  are  in  error.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  entry  is  not  very  clear,  and  pro- 
bably depends  on  some  local  or  muncipal 
usage  of  which  we  are  ignorant.  One  thing, 
however,  it  does  not  mean,  namely,  that 
Shakspeare  himself  supplied  the  potations  in 
question.  It  is  the  Corporation  that  pays 
for  the  sack  and  claret,  and  for  some  reason 
we  cannot  explain,  Shakspeare's  house  was 
used  as  the  scene  of  the  entertainment. 
Mr.  Simpson  shows,  we  think  satisfactorily, 
that  the  fact  of  a  man  being  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic would  not  exempt  him  from  show- 
ing hospitality  to  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  with  this  admission  we 
leave  our  readers -to  draw  their  own  infer- 
ences.* 

Equally  at  variance  with  each  other  are 


*  Another  interpretation  of  this  passage  in  the 
Stratford  records  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Kenny,  in  an  able  volume  on  the  '  Life  and  Genius 
of  Shakspeare,' p.  61.  8  vo.  Longman.  1864.  'The 
New  Place  is  supposed  by  the  commentators  to  be 
Shakspeare's  house,  and  that  is,  no  doubt,  the  most 
obvious  interpretation  of  the  passage ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  we  think  it  possible  that  it  relates  to  the 
Chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross  which  immediately  adjoins 
the  Guildhall,  as  well  as  the  poet's  place  of  residence. 
We  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  open  place  in 
front  of  these  buildings  was  known  by  the  name  of 
New  Place.' 
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Mr.  Halliwell  and  Mr.  Simpson  in  dealing 
with  the  epitaph  on  Mrs.  Hall  in  its  alleged 
bearing  on  Shakspeare's  religious  profession. 
The  epitaph  is  as  follows  : — 

*  Witty  above  her  sexe,  but  that's  not  all, 
Wise  to"  salvation  was  good  Mistriss  Hall ; 
Something  of  Shakespeare  was  in  that,  but  this 
Wholy  of  Him  with  whom  she's  now  in  blisse.' 

'  Which  implies,'  says  Mr.  Halliwell,  'that 
Shakspeare's  life  had  not  been  one  of  piety.' 
Mr.  Halliwell  must  forgive  us  for  saying 
that  we  regard  this  as  a  most  unwarrantable 
inference.  Mr.  Simpson,  however,  clutches 
with  alacrity  at  the  admission,  and  says  : 
'  It  is  evident  that  the  Puritans  denied 
Shakspeare  to  have  been  wise  to  salvation  ; 
they  solemnly  judged  him  to  have  died  re- 
probate ;  therefore  he  died  either  an  infidel 
or  a  Papist ;  and  we  have  the  express  testi- 
mony of  a  clergyman  of  the  neighbourhood 
that  he  died  a  Papist.'  We  think  our  read- 
ers must  allow  that  anything  more  absurd 
than  these  inferences  from  such  slender  data 
could  not  well  be  conceived.  The  epitaph, 
as  we  read  it,  is  but  a  very  common-place 
homage  to  the  truth  that  there  is  no  other 
name  under  heaven  by  which  Susanna  Hall 
could  hope  for  salvation  but  that  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Not  all  the  wit  and  wisdom  of 
Shakspeare  could  avail  her  in  that  day  when 
the  world  shall  be  judged.  The  case,  how-"* 
ever,  is  materially  altered  when  we  look  at 
it  from  another  side,  for  we  then  find  that 
this  Susanna  Hall,  whose  religious  views 
were  admittedly  of  the  Puritan  type,  was 
regarded  by  Shakspeare  as  his  favourite 
daughter,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  pro- 
visions of  his  will.  Would  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic or  a  man  of  any  other  religious  per- 
suasion have  been  disposed  to  single  out  for 
special  benefaction  a  child  whose  views 
were  so  diametrically  opposed  to  his  own  ? 
Then  again,  if  any  suspicion  had  existed  at 
Stratford  of  Shakspeare's  having  died  a  Pa- 
pist— and  if  he  had  so  died,  it  is  quite  in- 
credible the  suspicions  could  have  been 
suppressed  * — will  Mr.  Simpson  explain 
how  it  was  that  Shakspeare's  remains  were 
interred  in  the  chancel — the  place  of  honour, 
as  it  were — of  the  great  church  at  Stratford  1 
This  is  a  fact  which  he  and  M.  Rio  find  it 
convenient  not  to  mention ;  but  which  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked  as  a  most  important 
item  in  the  evidence.  M.  Rio,  indeed, 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  poet's  own 


*  la  the  first  volume  of  that  useful  publication, 
'  Notes  and  Queries,'  is  recorded  a  tradition  of  some 
lady  who  was  present  at  a  funeral  sermon  preached 
on  the  occasion  of  Shakspeare's  death,  and  who 
remembered  the  wish  expressed  by  the  preacher 
that  Shakspeare  '  had  been  a  divine.' 


epitaph,  which  is  '  stated  by  Dowdall,  as 
late  as  1693,  to  have  been  written  by  Shak- 
speare himself  '  a  little  before  his  death,' 
had  been  penned  with  a  presentiment  that 
the  bones  of  a  Papist  would  not  remain  un- 
disturbed. The  argument  is  in  itself,  if 
we  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  childish  in 
the  extreme ;  for  the  epitaph  is  but  a  trite 
imitation  of  classical  forms  of  sepulchral  in- 
scriptions, and  is  not  borne  out  by  fact,  for 
not  long  after  his  decease — certainly  before 
1623 — to  the  honour  of  a  grave  in  the  chan- 
cel was  added  the  erection  of  a  monument 
in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel.  Against 
such  testimony  as  this,  written  and  graven 
in  stone,  what  can  avail  the  casual  statement 
of  a  Gloucestershire  clergyman  of  the  name 
of  Davies,  who  died  as  late  as  1708*,  and 
who,  in  his  additions  to  the  '  Fulman  Col- 
lections '  at  Oxford,  states  that '  Shakspeare 
died  a  Papist,'  without  a  word  of  comment 
or  of  reference  to  any  authority  %  M.  Rio, 
however,  is  prepared  to  affirm,  with  all  the 
vehemence  of  what  he  will  find  is  a  slander- 
ous insinuation,  that  not  many  years  ago 
still  more  conclusive  evidence  was  in 
existence,  which  has  since  been  destroyed : — 

'  Dans  les  recherches  que  je  faisais  alors  [i.  e. 
before  1839]  sur  les  poetes  catholiques  d'An- 
gleterre  depuis  la  Reforms,  j'avais  pour  guide 
^sur  et  genereusement  impartial  le  savant  et 
consciencieux  Payne  Collier,  connu  me  me  hors 
de  son  pays  par  ses  Annales  du  Theatre  An- 
glais. Ce  fut  lui  qui  m'informa  le  premier  du 
journal  manuscrit  de  Ward  conserve  dans  les 
archives  de  la  Societe  Medicale  de  Londres  et 
destine,  disait-il,  a  une  tres-prochaine  publica- 
tion. II  tenait  ses  renseignements  du  Dr.  Se- 
vern, Secretaire-archiviste,  qui,  en  cette  qualite, 
devait  etre  charge  de  cette  publication,  et  d'a- 
pres  les  conversations  qu'il  avait  cues  avec  lui, 
il  se  croyait  autorise  a  m'annoncer  comme  une 
decouverte  tres-importante  pour  ma  these  que 
Shakespeare  etait  mort  Catholique  Romain. 

'  On  comprend  I'avidite  avec  laquelle  j'ouvris 
le  volume  des  Memoires  de  Ward  quand  il  fut 
imprime  ;  mais  on  comprendra  mieux  encore  ce 
que  me  fit  eprouver  I'absence  complete  de  tout 
renseignement  sur  la  question  si  interessante 
qui  me  preoccupait  depuis  si  longtemps.  Mon 
premier  mouvement  fut  d'en  exprimer  ma  sur- 
prise ii  mon  correspondant,  mais  rien  que  ma 
surprise,  de  peur  de  blesser  en  lui  une  suscepti- 
bilite  quelconque.  Rien  ne  saurait  etre  plus 
loyal  ni  plus  net  que  sa  reponse  que  j'ai  con- 
scrvee  depuis  tres-precieusement.  "  II  vous 
serait  impossible,"  me  dit-il,  "d'etre  plus  des- 
appointe  que  je  ne  le  suis  du  contenu  et  du  non 
contenu  du  journal  de  Ward,  et  je  vous  repete 
positivement  que  le  Dr.    Severn  m'a  declare 

*  It  was  in  1688  that  Fulman  died.  Richard 
Davies  did  not  die  till  1708.  M.  Rio  merely  gives 
the  former  date.  The  point  is  only  important  as 
showing  how  readily  M.  Rio  adopts  everj  sort  of 
misrepresentation  in  support  of  his  argument. 
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qvHil  contenait  un  passage  decisif  pour  con- 
Jirmer  le  sowp^on  que  Shahespeare  etait  mort 
dans  la  religion  cathoUque."  Je  donne  ici  le 
texte.  "  I  am  quite  positive  that  Dr.  Severn 
told  me  in  answ^er  to  a  question  of  mine  that  I 
should  find  matter  in  it  decidedly  to  confirm 
the  suspicion  that  Shakespeare  died  a  Roman 
Catholic "  ( ces  paroles  sont  soulignees  par 
I'auteur  lui  meme).  Tout  ce  que  je  puis  ajouter 
apr^s  la  lecture  de  ce  document,  c'est  qu'il 
laisse  les  champs  libre  a  toute  espece  de  conjec- 
tures.'    (P.  334:  et  seq.) 

The  drift  of  this  passage,  which  on  many 
grounds  we  have  thought  it  well  to  quote 
in  its  integrity,  cannot  be  mistaken.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  most  of  M.  Rio's  read- 
ers will  conclude  that  a  passage  in  Ward's 
manuscript  has  either  been  suppressed  in 
Dr.  Severn's  edition,  or  has  been  effaced  in 
the  original  MS.  by  some  person  unknown. 
As  we  write  these  lines,  we  have  both  the 
MS.  and  the  printed  volume  before  us,  and 
we  are  therefore  in  a  condition  to  affirm 
that  both  these  hypotheses  are  entirely  with- 
out foundation.  Mr.  Ward  was  appointed 
vicar  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  in  the  year 
1662,  by  King  Charles  II.  His  MSS.  are 
comprised  in  fifteen  closely-written  duodeci- 
mo volumes,  two  of  whigh  are  filled  with 
notes,  &c.  of  sermons,  and  the  remaining 
thirteen  with  facetiae  and  physic.  Tor  Mr. 
Ward's  aflTections  were  divided  between 
preaching  and  prescribing,  his  studies  in 
earlier  years  having  been  largely  devoted 
to  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  medicine. 
These  notulae  extend  from  the  years  1648 
to  1678,  but  the  portions  which  refer  to 
Shakspeare  are  contained  in  a  volume  which 
was  written  between  February  1661  and 
April  1663.  We  have  carefully  gone 
through  all  these  volumes,  and  have  met 
with  nothing  which  bears  out  the  state- 
ment alleged  to  have  been  made  to  Mr. 
Collier  by  Dr.  Severn.  It  seems  some- 
what curious  that  if  Mr.  Collier's  surprise 
at  the  absence  in  Dr.  Severn's  printed 
book  of  anything  to  warrant  what  he  had 
heard  from  Dr.  Sevei'n's  lips  had  been  as 
great  as  is  represented  in  the  passage  quo- 
ted from  Mr.  Collier's  letter,  it  should  not 
have  found  some  expression  in  his  '  Life 
of  Shakspeare,'  where  he  refers  to  Dr.  Se- 
vern's volume,  and  quotes  the  extracts  it 
contains  with  reference  to  Shakspeare. 
This,  however,  is  a  point  which  does  not 
come  within  our  present  scope.  We  have 
only  to  remind  our  readers  and  to  assure 
M.  Rio,  that  while  we  should  have  at- 
tached, and  do  attach,  the  smallest  possi- 
ble importance  to  an]/  statement  respect- 
ing Shakspeare  which  emanated  from  a  man 
who,  like  the  good  vicar,  naively  admits 
that  he  has  no  acquaintance  with  his  works, 


the  particular  statement  insisted  on  by  M, 
Rio  has  not,  and  never  has  had,  any  place 
in  the  pages  of  the  MSS.  which  he  some- 
what more  than  insinuates  have  been  dis- 
honestly published  and  tampered  with. 

Mr.  Ward  states  elsewhere  that  Mikpn 
was  'a  frequenter  of  a  club  of  Papists.' 
This  will, be  amply  sufficient  ground  for 
M.  Rio  on  which  to  write  another  volume, 
on  the  religion  of  Milton. 

We  have  thus  far  confined  our  observa- 
tions to  those  facts  or  fictions  respecting 
Shakspeare's  personal  and  family  history 
which  appear  to  us  to  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  point  at  issue. — was  Shakspeare  a 
Roman  Catholic?  We  are  bold  to  say  that 
in  every  case  M.  Rio  has  completely  broken 
down.  We  now  pass  on  to  Shakspeare  the 
dramatist. 

M.  Rio's  difficulties  do  not  diminish  as 
he  approaches  this  portion  of  his  subject. 
The  elaborate  exordium  with  which  he  ush- 
ers it  in — an  exordium  more  prodigal  of 
abuse  than  of  argument — seems  designed 
to  induce  an  unwary  reader  to  look  on  the 
question  through  M.  Rio's  spectacles.  To 
us,  indeed,  this  exordium  seems  only  to 
prove  that  M.  Rio  is  capable  of  subjecting 
history  to  a  travesty  as  ludicrous  as  he  had 
already  shown  he  could  inflict  on  biography. 
The  footlights  are  lowered,  the  audience  is 
wrapt  in  gloom,  doleful  sounds  emanate 
from  the  orchestra,  every  artifice  is  used  to 
heighten  the  horror  of  the  spectator  as  the 
curtain  rises  and  displays  to  view  the  fright- 
ful picture  of  England  under  Elizabeth. 
Blood,  it  seems,  flowed  like  water  ;  the  gib- 
bet and  the  stake  were  perpetually  doing 
their  accursed  work.  M.  Rio,  indeed,  seems 
rather  at  a  loss  whom  to  point  out  as  dang- 
ling before  our  eyes  in  the  gibbet's  chains, 
for  he  has  been  obliged,  five  times  over,  to 
make  Cam  plan  do  duty  as  a  victim.  We 
are  under  a  vague  impression  that  the  his- 
toriographer of  an  earlier  reign  would  have 
had  a  larger  selection  of  such  victims  at  his 
disposal.*     Meanwhile  we  cannot  help  ex- 


*  It  is  not  very  easy  to  make  out  the  exact  num- 
ber of  those  who  were  put  to  death  under  Ehzabeth. 
Mr.  Hallam,  who  is  inclined  to  be  very  severe  on 
that  monarch  for  her  severity,  admits  that  '  there  is 
good  reason  for  doubting  whether  any  one  who  was 
executed  might  not  have  saved  his  life  by  explicitly 
denying  the  Pope's  power  to  depose  the  Queen.' 
{Const.  Hist,  of  JEngland,  vol.  i.  p.  164.)  He  fur- 
ther allows  that  he  is  not  aware  that  the  assertion 
made  by  Lord  Burghley  and  Walsingham  respective- 
ly that  '  no  one  had  been  executed  for  his  religion ' 
under  Elizabeth's  reign,  has  ever  been  disproved. 
Elizabeth  reigned  forty-five  years.  The  largest  num- 
ber of  deaths,  or  of  so-called  '  Catholic  martyrdoms,' 
laid  to  her  door  is  204.  Her  sister  Mary  reigned 
only  five  years,  and  the  lowest  number  given  to  the 
Protestant  martyrs  is  2'7'7.     This,  in  round  numbers. 
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claiming  Quorsum  kcec  omnia  ?  The  execu- 1 
tion  of  Campian  and  the  mutilation  of 
Stubbes,  tlie  consequences  which  the  Ar- 
mada and  the  intrigues  of  Maiy  Queen  of 
Scots  entiiiled  upon  the  Roman  Catholics — 
what,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  has 
al^this  to  do  with  Shakspeare's  opinions? 
M.  Rio  wishes  us  to  draw  from  it  the  infer- 
ence that  a  Queen  who  could  tolerate  such 
atrocities  would  be  satiated  with  nothing 
less  than  the  coarsest  theatrical  represen- 
tations. To  an  ordinary  reader  the  exist- 
ence of  Shakspeare's  plays  might  seem  a 
sufficient  refiitation  of  any  such  inference. 
But  this  suggestion  would  entirely  spoil  the 
effect  of  M.  Rio's  coup  de  theatre.  If  Eliza- 
beth wanted  coarse  theatricals,  she  had  them 
to  her  hand.  Her  lusts  were  pampered 
and  excited  by  a  Ljlly;  her  thirst  for 
blood  by  the  'genie  Satanique'  of  Chris- 
topher Marlowe ;  her  low  and  debauched 
tastes  of  every  kind  by  Marlowe's  boon 
companions,  a  Peele,  a  Lodge,  a  Green,  a 
Kyd,  and  a  Whetstone ;  her  hatred  of  the 
Pope,  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  of  Spain, 
by  all  alike.  Such  are  but  a  few  of  the  de- 
tails in  this  remarkably  faithful  picture  of 
England  under  Queen  Elizabeth.  We  shall 
presently  see,  even  if  our  readers  have  not 
alread_y  guessed,  to  what  all  this  is  intended 
to  be  a  foil-;  but  we  infer  that  M.  Rio's  ac- 
quainiaiice  with  the  dramatists  whom  he 
so  glibly  denounces  is  extremely  question- 
able. Ulrici  has  pointed  out  with  bis  usual 
sagacity  the  importance  of  the  part  which 
Lyll^  played  in  the  development  of  the 
drama  in  England,  and  in  the  moulding  of 
sttige  diction  to  the  hijiher  purposes  it  was 
destined  to  serve  in  abler  hands.  But  to 
see  in  the  j<'june  efforts  of  the  author  of 
'Euphues'  the  toying  of  a  vile  panderer 
with  the  depraved  tastes  of  Elizabeth,  is 
even  more  alDsurd  than  it  is  false,  hi  those 
little  pieces  which  were  acted  by  the  child- 
ren of  St.  Paul's  before  the  Queen,  it  would 
only  excite  incredulity  and  am;  zument  if  no 
flatter)  were  to  be  found.  With  regard  to 
Marlowe,  '  le  plus  deprave  de  tous  comme 
le  plus  impie,'  we  are  certainly  not  pre- 
pared  to   put  lance  in  rest  to   defend   his 


gives  from  four  to  five  deaths  during  each  year  of 
Eiizabeth'.-<  rcign.  and  about  55  for  each  year  of 
Mary's  rt'igii.  Itshould  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
penal  measures  adopted  by  Elizabeth  were  intended, 
and  in  inany  cases  we  cannot  doubt  were  absolutely 
essential,  to  promote  the  security  of  government ; 
whereas  Mary's  victims  were  the  fruit  of  vindictive 
bi;^otry.  In  the  above  remarks,  and  in  the  numbers 
given,  we  have  taken  the  most  unfavourable  view  of 
Elizabeth's  proceedings  which  we  find  current  in 
any  resi)ectab!e  historian.*  It  is  only  fair,  however, 
to  add  that  staiements  much  more  favourable  are  to 
be  found  in  contemporary  writeis. 


character  or  to  extol  his  works,  but  we 
once  more  venture  to  submit  that  it  might 
be  well  to  read  them  before  addressing  such 
vehement  denunciations  to  their  author. 
That  M.  Rio  has  not  found  it  inconvenient 
to  dispense  with  this  little  preliminary  we 
may  fairly  infer  from  two  circumstances. 
First,  he  attributes  to  the  author  of  '  Tam- 
burlaine '  a  statement  at  the  end  of  the 
First  Part  that  'still  greater  murders'  will 
be  forthcoming  in  the  Second  Part.  This 
statement  is  a  pure  invention.  Secondly, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  man  could 
have  had  in  his  hands  an  edition  of  Mar- 
lowe's works  without  coming  across  the 
well-known  '■Note '  by  Bame  which  Ritson 
threw  with  such  gusto  into  Warton's  teeth 
as  a  triumphant  proof  of  the  impious  na- 
ture of  Marlowe's  opinions.  Among  these 
opinions  M.  Rio  will  find  the  following 
opinion  ascribed  to  this  '  impious,  depraved, 
and  Satanic '  writer  (see  Marlowe's  Works, 
Ed.  Dyce,  1858,  Appendix  11.  p.  389)  :— 
'  That  yf  ther  be  any  God  or  good  religion, 
then  it  is  in  the  Papistes  because  the  service 
of  God  is  perfortned  with  more  ceremonyes 
as  elevation  of  the  masse,  organs,  singinge 
men,  shaven  crownes,  &c.  That  al  Protest- 
antes  ar  hipocriticall  asses.'  Mr.  Dyce  is 
probably  right  in  considering  that  this  pa- 
per is  not  entitled  to  much  authority  ;  but 
still  the  passage  makes  us  hesitate  to  accept 
the  following  statement: — 'Que  Marlowe 
uit  poursuivi  les  Catholiques  de  sa  haine  et 
qu'il  ait  renforce  de  sa  voix  le  cri  d'exter- 
mination  que  le  fanatisme  poussait  alcrs 
contre  eux,  ce  n'est  qu'une  consequence  na- 
turelle  de  son  impieie  pour  ainsi  dire  or- 
ganique  qui  pourtant  ne  s'attaqua  jamais  a 
la  religion  officielle  '  (p.  65).  We  might 
add  as  further  proof,  if  further  proof  were 
needed,  of  M.  Rio's  utter  ignorance  of  Mar- 
lowe's works,  that  he  calls  Mar'owe's  play 
'  The  Mas>:acre  at  Paris,'  '  Le  Massacre  de 
la  Saint-Barthelenjy,'  as  if  that  had  been  its 
actual  title.  We  are  hero  reminded  of 
the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew  Shakspeare  was  old 
enough  to  sympathize  with  the  horror  which 
this  atrocity  excited  throughout  England, 
and  which  more  than  any  other  single  cause 
coi'firmed  the  whole  nation  in  its  hatred  of 
Rome. 

Id  would  be  easy,  if  space  permitted,  to 
point  out  errors  equally  flagrant  which  M. 
Rio  has  committed  with  regard  to  the  other 
dramatists  we  have  named.  But  the  samples 
we  have  given  seem  to  us  sufficient  to  show 
that  there  is  a  priori  reason  for  suspecting 
that  every  statement  which  comes  from  his 
pen  is  not  only  destitute  of  evidence,  but  is 
iu  direct  opposition   to  it.     A  writer  who 
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gives  rise  to  such  ui^toward  surmises  is,  to 
say  the  least,  unfortunate. 

Our  suspicions  receive  additional  stinnulus 
whenever  M.  Rio  appeals  to  an  '  authentic 
document,'  In  M.  Rio's  vocabulary  this 
word  would  seem  to  imply  a  document  all 
hut  universally  recognised  as  supposititious. 
For  example,  at  p.  '83,  after  being  told  that 
at  the  outset  of  Shakspeare's  dramatic  ca- 
reer two  theatres  were  summarily  closed  for 
having  meddled  with  religious  questions — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  false,  because  it  was 
not  two  theatres  that  were  closed,  but  two 
companies  (Lord  Strange's  and  the  Lord 
Admiral's)  that  were  reprimanded — we  are 
reminded,  on  the  authority  of  an  '  authentic 
document,'  that  the  players  at  Blackfriars 
Theatre  had  sent  up  a  memorial  to  the 
Privy  Council  showing  how  they  always 
kept  clear  of  matters  of  state  and  religion, 
and  meant  to  continue  as  they  had  begun. 
Now,  if  there  be  one  of  the  so-called  Collier 
documents  which  more  than  any  other  is 
tainted  with  the  suspicion  of  forgery,  it  is 
this  very  memorial.  If  M.  Rio  was  not 
aware  of  the  fact,  he  had  no  business  to  ap- 
pear in  print  on  the  subject  of  Shakspeare. 
If  he  was  aware  of  it,  we  can  only  say  that 
he  is  guilty  of  something  mucTi  worse  than 
ignorance.  Not  but  what  M.  Rio  has  a 
kind  of  serviceable  shrewdness  which  en- 
ables him  to  put  on  one  side  and  tacitly  to 
ignore'  documents  which  come  from  the 
same  source  and  which  are  tainted  with  the 
same  suspicion,  so  long  as  they  are  some- 
what inconvenient  for  his  purpose.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  another  paper  at  Bridge- 
water  House  which  goes  to  show  that  Shak- 
speare was  a  great  favourite  of  that  de- 
bauched, tyrannical,  and  every  way  de- 
testablje  bigot,  Queen  Elizabeth  :  a  state- 
ment which  somewhat  militates  against  M, 
Rio's  theories.  Of  this  document  (and  of 
others  which  might  be  named  of  like  incon- 
venient purport)  we  hear  nothing  in  M. 
Rio's  pages. 

The  third  chapter  is  entitled  '  Shakespeare 
dans  sa  Gloire.'  The  remarks  which  we 
find  at  the  commencement  on  'Pericles  and 
Titus  Andronicus'  are  too  absurd  to  detain 
us  or  our  readers  for  a  moment.  We  pass 
on  to  '  Love's  Labour's  Lost.'  In  this  play 
M.  Rio  discovers  a  great  deal  which  we  ap- 
prehend is  known  only  to  himiself,  and  which 
we  will  not  pause  to  discuss.  There  is  one 
passage,  however,  on  which  we  join  issue 
with  him.  After  enumerating  sundry  fea- 
tures and  incidents  in  the  play  which  seem 
to  countenance  his  views,  he  adds  : — '  Puis 
11  y  a  un  regret  enveloppe  a  dessein  dans  un 
vers  concis  et  obscure,  sur  le  malheur  des 
temps  temoins  de  la  disjonction  du  beau  et  du 


vrai  attendu  que  la  beaut6  dans  les  femmes 
y  parait  souvent  deparee  par  l'hei63ie.'  The 
passage  referred  to  by  M.  Rio  is  in  Act 
IV.  sc.  i.  and  runs  as  foll<)ws — the  only  line 
which  M.  Rio  quotes  is  that  we  have  prmted 
in  italics.  We  think  our  readers  will  ex- 
perience some  embarrassment  in  adapting 
M.  Rio's  comment  to  the  text.  The  Prin- 
cess and  the  Forester  are  the  speakers,  and 
they  deliver  themselves  of  the  following 
conceits : — 

'  For.     Hereby,  upon  the  edge  of  yonder  cop- 
pice; 
A  stand  where  you  can  make  the  fairest  shoot." 
Prin.     I  thank  my  beauty  I  am  fair  that 
^     shoot, 
And  thereupon  thou  speak'st  the  fairest  shoot. 
For.     Pardon  me,  madam,  for  I  meant  not  so. 
Prin.    What,  what !  first  praise  me  and  again 
say  no  ? 
0  short-lived  pride  !     Not  fair  ?  alack  for  woe ! 
For.     Yes,  madam,  fair. 
Prin.  Nay,  never  paint  me  now: 

Where  fair  is  not  praise  cannot  mend  the  brow. 
Here  good  my  glass  take  this  for  telling  true : 
Fair  payment  for  foul  words  is  more  than  due. 
For.     Nothing  but  fair  is  that  which  you  in- 
herit. 
Prin.     See,  see,  my  beauty  will  be  saved  by 
merit. 
0  heresy  in  fair,  fit  for  these  days  ! 
A  giving  hand,  though  foul,   shall  have   fair 
praise.' 

The  whole  passage  is,  no  doubt,  as  full  of 
conceits  as  it  is  empty  of  meaning  ;  but  it 
becomes  contemptible  beyond  all  expression 
if  we  endeavour  to  foist  into  it  the  grand 
ideas  about  the  Beautiful  and  the  True  of 
which  M.  Rio  prates.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  is 
a  passage  which  we  had  marked,  before  we 
proceeded  to  review  M.  Rio's  book,  as  bear- 
ing on  our  side  of  the  subject.  Admit  with 
Mr.  Collier's  '  Corrector '  that  the  true 
reading  in  the  italicised  line  \s  faith,  not  fair ^ 
and  we  have  not  only  sense,  which  we  some- 
what desiderate  in  the  line  as  it  stands,  but 
also  a  direct  allusion,  not  of  a  favourable 
character,  to  the  exaggerated  estimate  of 
Good  Works  generally  attributed  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Just  as  in  another  play 
('Twelfth  Night,'  iir.  ii.  74)  we  read  of  the 
*  Christian  who  means  to  be  saved  by  be- 
lieving rightly  '  without  any  implied  dis- 
paragement. 

At  p.  134  we  read  as  follows : — '  Jus- 
qu'alors  la  compagnie  dramatique  dont 
Shakespeare  faisait  partie,  et  qui  s'appelait 
la  compagnie  du  Lord  Chambellan,  n'avait 
pas  ete  admise,-malgre  ce  puissant  patro- 
nage, a  donner  des  representations  a  la  cour.' 
We  are  informed  in  a  note  that  the  registers 
of  the  Privy  Council  contain  payments  to 
other   companies,    but   none   to   the   Lord 
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Chamberlain's  —  whereupon  M.  Rio  re- 
marks, '  A  cela  on  repond  que  les  registres 
ont  ete  perdus  ! ' — and  we  are  asked  to  infer 
that  the  cause  of  the  exclusion  was  Shak- 
speai:e's  reluctance  to  flatter  the  Queen. 

To  this  we  reply — 1st.  By  asking  M. 
Rio  if  he  is  prepared  to  assert  that  any  of 
the  companies  of  players  had  it  in  their 
power  to  refuse  to  play  before  the  Court  if 
called  upon  to  do  so  ?  If  he  is  not,  what  be- 
comes of  his  absurd  conjecture  %  If  he  is, 
we  beg  to  refer  him  to  the  '  Commissio 
Specialis  pro  Edw.  Tylney  Ar.  Magistro 
Revellorum,'  issued  by  Elizabeth  in  1581, 
which  gave  the  Master  of  the  Revels  abso- 
lute control  over  '  all  and  every  plaier  or 
plaiers,  with  their  play-makers,  eith^  be- 
longing to  any  noblemen  or  otherwise,'  for 
the  purpose  of  Court  entertainments.  They 
were  as  much  at  his  beck  as  the  commonest 
workmen  he  employed.  [Shakesp.  Soc. 
Papers,  vol.  iii.)  2nd.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants  had  not 
been  admitted  to  act  before  the  Queen  be- 
fore 1594.  Payments  to  them  are  recorded 
in  the  Council  Registers  at  various  dates  be- 
tween 7th  January,  1575-6,  to  19th  Feb- 
ruary, 1581.  The  books  are  lost  between 
June  1582  to  February  1585,  and  again  be- 
tween 1593  and  1597.  We  confess  we  see 
nothing  extraordinary  in  being  unable  to 
find  an  entry  in  books  which  have  ceased  to 
exist.  Our  readers  may  judge  from  the 
above  how  far  M.  Rio  is  justified  in  his  con- 
jecture that  Shakspeare's  religious  convic- 
tions prevented  him  from  acting  before  the 
Court. 

Act,  however,  he  did,  we  are  told,  in 
1594,  when  'Midsummer  Night's  Dream' 
was  represented  before  the  Queen.  It  may 
be  so,  but  so  far  as  we  know  there  is  not  a 
particle  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  state- 
ment. In  fact,  we  may  take  it  as  a  rule 
that  'evidemment'  in  M.  Rio's  pages  is  in- 
variably the  prelude  to  a  statement  which  is 
peculiarly  destitute  of  demonstrative  evi- 
dence. For  the  sake  of  argument,  however, 
we  will  assume  that  the  play  was  so  acted 
before  the  Queen.  We  are  then  asked  to 
believe  that  Shakspeare  availed  himself  of 
this  his  first  appearance  by  speaking  of  the 
Virgin  Queen  'dans  des  termes  singuliere- 
ment  equivoques,'  and  by  introducing  an  al- 
lusion, which  M.  Rio  (following  herein  War- 
burton)  scarcely  considers  covert,  to  the  fate 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  !  We  fail  to  find 
anything  singularly  equivocal  in  the  passage 
to  which,  as  we  presume,  M.  Rio  alludes — 
II.  i.  157-1G4  (Cambridge  Ed.)  :— 

'  Cupid  all  arm'd :   a  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal  throned  by  the  west, 
And  loosed  his  love-shaft  smartly  from  his  bow. 


As  it  should  pierce  a  hurtdred  thousand  hearts : 
But  I  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 
Quench'd  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  watery 

moon. 
And  the  imperial  votaress  passed  on 
In  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free.' 

Anachronism  apart,  we  are  sure  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott  accurately  described  in  the 
famous  river-scene  in  'Kenilworth'  the  im- 
pression which  such  a  compliment,  as  un- 
equivocal as  it  was  delicate,  must  have  made 
on  the  mind  of  the  royal  lady  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.  With  regard  to  her  unfor- 
tunate rival,  we  had  thought  that  Steevens, 
Ritson,  Halpin,  Gervinus,  and  others,  had 
long  ago  disposed  of  the  conjecture  of  Bishop 
Warburton.  No  one,  we  think,  can  doubt, 
on  reading  the  famous  passage  referred  to, 
viz.  II.  i.  148,  sqq.: — 'Thou  remember'st 
since  once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory,'  that 
Shakspeare  had  before  his  mind  the  scene 
described  by  Gascoigne,  Laneham,  and  Dug- 
dale,  and  perhaps  witnessed  by  himself,  at 
the  revels  at  Kenilworth  in  the  summer  of 
1 575.  The  point  is  not  of  much  importance, 
but  M.  Rio's  total  silence  on  the  existence 
of  another  and  more  generally  received  in- 
terpretation serves  to  test  his  candour. 

We  pass  over  some  minor  absurdities,  to 
hasten  on  to  one  of  M.  Rio's  grosser  perver- 
sions of  fact  in  the  matter  of  Shakspeare's 
play  of '  Richard  11.' : — 

'La  plus  importante  des  toutes,  non  seulement 
a  cause  des  allusions  hardies  qu'elle  contient  mais 
aussi  a  cause  de  I'interpretation  non  equivoque 
que  leur  ont  donnee  les  contemporains  eux- 
memes.  On  peut  dire  que  jamais  composition 
dramatique  ne  joua  un  role  si  eclatant  dans 
I'histoire  politique  d'aucun  peuple,  si  Von  admet 
que  le  drame  de  Richard  II.,  dont  la  representa- 
tion servait  de  prelude  a  I'insurrection  d'Essex, 
etait  vraiment  I'ouvrage  de  Shakespeare,  et  non 
pas  une  piece  plus  ancienne  qui  lui  avait  fourni 
son  cadre  et  peut-etre  quelques  esquisses  de  ca- 
racteres.' 

We  congratulate  M.  Rio  on  a  discretion 
which  he  does  not  always  show.  He  boldlj 
asserts  that  Shakspeare's  play  was  the  play 
which  is  stated  to  have  been  used  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  the  rebellion  of  Essex,  and  to  the 
deposition  of  Elizabeth,  but  he  carefully  ab- 
stains from  giving  his  readers  the  slightest 
scent  of  the  existence  of  any  evidence  on  the 
subject.  His  'non  equivoque'  in  the  pas- 
sage quoted  does  duty  for  his  '  evidemment' 
elsewhere.  A  j^riori,  indeed,  it  would  seem 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  a  play 
which  stands  alone  in  Shakspeare's  plays — 
we  had  almost  said  in  English  literature — 
for  its  assertion  of  the  Divine  right  of  kings, 
and  which  excites  in  the  reader  and  itself 
expresses  the  warmest  sympathy  and  pity 
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for  a  monarch,  who,  we  are  told,  was  a  coun- 
terpart of  the  hated  Elizabeth  whose  depo- 
sition was  to  be  hailed  with  joy,  should  have 
been  used  to  excite  the  citizens  of  London  to 
feelings  of  animosity  and  acts  of  disloyalty 
against  the  Queen.  But  it  is  not  with  a 
priori  evidence  we  can  or  need  be  content. 
We  have  abundant  and  irrefragable  proof 
that  Shakspeare  was  perfectly  innocent  of 
any  of  the  intentions  ascribed  to  him.  We 
will  endeavour  to  state  this  as  succinctly  as 
we  can.  In  Mr.  Spedding's  '  Life  of  Bacon,' 
vol.  ii.  p.  289,  we  find  the  following  passage 
in  the  'arraignment'  of  Sir  Gillie  Merricke, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  deeply 
implicated  in  the  Essex  conspiracy : — 

'That  the  afternoon  before  the  Rebellion, 
Merricke,  with  a  great  company  of  others  that 
afterwards  were  all  in  the  action,  had  procured 
to  be  played  before  them  the  play  of  deposing 
King  Richard  II.  Neither  was  it  casual,  but  a 
play  bespoken  by  Merricke.  And  not  so  only, 
but  when  it  was  told  him  by  one  of  the  players 
that  the  play  was  old  and  they  should  have  loss 
in  playing  it  because  few  would  come  to  it,  there 
were  forty  shillings  extraordinary  given  to  play 
it,  and  so  thereupon  played  it  was.  So  earnest 
he  was  to  satisfy  his  eyes  with  the  sight  of  that 
tragedy,  which  he  thought  soon  after  his  Lord 
should  bring  from  the  stage  to  the  state,  but  that 
God  turned  it  upon  their  own  heads.' 

So  that  early  in  the  year  1601  'a  play  of 
deposing  King  Richard  II.'  was  called  an 

*  old '  play,  and  objected  to  by  the  players 
accordingly.  Camden  in  his  'Annals,'  1615, 
p.  246,  in  speaking  of  the  same  accusation 
of  Merricke,  calls  the  play  'exoletara  trage- 
diam.'  The  evidence  of  'Augustyne  Phil- 
lyppes,  servant  unto  the  L.  Chamberleyne,' 
is  to  the  same  effect,  and  bears  out  the  state- 
ment in  the  arraignment  of  the  play  being 
'  so  old.'  A  deposition  of  Merricke  himself, 
which  is  also  preserved  in  the  State  Paper 
Office  (where  it,  like  the  former,  was  discov- 
ered by  Mr.  Collier)  gives  us  some  more 
exact  particulars  as  to  the  title  of  the  play. 

*  The  playe  was  of  King  Henry  the  iiijth  and 
of  the  kylling  of  Kyng  Richard  the  Second, 
played  by  the  Lord  Chamberlen's  players.' 
This  title  of  Henry  IV.  which  is  here  implied 
agrees  with  what  we  read  in  the  State  Trials, 
i.  1445,  43  Eliz.  '  They  must  needs  have 
the  play  of  Henry  the  Fourth.'     It  has  been 

'conjectured  by  Mr.  Collier  that  a  'Richard 
II.'  described  by  Dr.  Simon  Forman  as  hav- 
ing been  seen  by  him  at  the  Globe  Theatre 
in  1611,  and  which  assuredly  from  the  de- 
scription so  given  was  not  Shakspeare's  play, 
might  have  been  the  play  referred  to  in  the 
indictment  of  Sir  G.  Merricke.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  we  suspect  that  this  last  play  bore 
the  title  of  '  Henry  IV.,  and  in  the  second 


place  we  think  it  questionable  whether  a 
play,  which  in  1600  was  demurred  to  as  ob- 
solete would,  in  1611,  have  undergone  a 
revival.  The  fact  we  take  to  be  that  there 
were  countless  plays  which  handled  the 
reigns  of  English  kings,  and  which  have  met 
with  the  entire  oblivion  they  well  deserved. 
It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  have  shown 
that  there  is  not  one  tittle  of  evidence  or  of 
probability  that  the  play  which  was  acted 
on  the  7th  February,  1601,  was  Shakspeare's 
'  Richard  II.' 

But  M.  Rio's  statements  do  not  end  here. 
He  informs  us  that  the  fifth  act  of  Shak- 
speare's '  Richard  II.'  was  suppressed  in  the 
edition  of  1597 :  that  it  reappeared  again 
for  a  ie^  hours  as  a  prelude  to  the  insur- 
rection of  Essex,  and  that  afterwards  a  new 
denouement  was  substituted  for  it  by  the 
author.  Of  the  three  statements  here  made 
we  trust  we  have  disproved  the  second,  and 
we  may  add  that  the  first  and  third  are  en- 
tirely false.  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the 
bibliographical  notices  which  accompany  each 
play  in  the  Cambridge  Edition,  or  in  that 
of  Mr.  Collier,  he  will  find  that  the  fifth  act 
is  to  be  found  in  every  edition,  quarto  and 
folio,  of  the  play,  and  that  the  only  addition 
made  to  the  edition  of  1597  was  the  lines 
which  commence,  '  Fetch  hither  Richard,' 
&c.  ( act  IV.  sc.  i.  )  down  to  the  end  of  the 
fourth  act. 

But  greater  marvels  than  these  await  us 
at  M.  Rio's  hands.  We  will  not  pause  to 
criticise  the  description  of  the  play  of  '  Ro- 
meo and  Juliet '  as  a '  rehabilitation  de  Tideal 
ascetique'  (!!)  or  to  denounce  the  implied 
laudation  of  priestly  self-sacrifice  foisted  into 
a  note  about  one  of  the  characters,  Friar 
John — '  qui  s'enferme  avec  les  malades  dans 
les  hopitaux ' — whereas  Shakspeare  merely 
says  that  he  was  shut  up  by  the  '  searchers 
of  the  town,'  we  pass  on  at  once  to  the  play 
of  '  King  John,'  which  M.  Rio  regards  as  a 
grand  assault  against  the  bulwarks  of  Pro- 
testantism. 

John  Bale,  a  saturnine  bigot — '  Billosus 
Balaeus '  old  Fuller  calls  him — the  author  of 
the  famous  'Catalogue  of  British  Writers,' 
was  born  in  1495,  and  died  in  1563,  a  year 
before  Shakspeare  came  into  the  world.  He 
is  the  reputed  author  of  a  dramatic  compo- 
sition on  King  John,  which  so  far  as  is  known 
was  not  published  before  the  year  1838,  when 
Mr.  Collier,  on  the  strength  of  the  writing, 
and  of  a  notice  in  another  work  of  Bale's, 
attributed  a  MS.  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's, called  '  Kynge  Johan,'  to  the  Bishop 
of  Ossory,  and  published  it  among  the  works 
of  the  Camden  Society.  Bale  states  that  he 
wrote  twenty-two  dramatic  works, '  idiomate 
materno.'     If  they  were  all  of  them  such 
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trash  as  the  *  Kynge  Johan,'  their  loss  is  not 
greatly  to  be  deplored.     Be  this  as  it  may, 
Shakspeare  had  a  mission,  and  this  mission 
was  to  demolish  the  '  apostate  Bale : '  to  this 
mission  we  are   indebted  for  the  plays  of 
'  King  John '  and  of  '  Henry  VIII.'     Unfor- 
tunately for  this  little  theory,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  Shakspeare  had  never  so  much 
as  heard  of  Bale's  play  (which  seems  to  have 
been  written  for  the  corporation  of  Ipswich ), 
and  almost  certain  that  he  had  never  read  it ; 
for,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  not  published 
till  1838.     Nor  is  this  all.     It  is  altogether 
certain   that    neither    Shakspeare    nor   the 
author  of  '  The  Troublesome  Raigne  of  John 
King  of  England,'  published  in  1591,  ever 
made  the  slightest  use  of  Bale's  play,  even  if 
we  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
opportunity  was  afforded  them.     From  this 
*  Troublesome  Raigne,'  which  M,  Rio  calls 
'  moins  barbare  mais  non  moins  mensongere' 
than  Bale's,  Shakspeare  has  borrowed  not  in- 
considerably— borrowed  as  men  of  his  stamp 
are  wont,  by  separating  the  gold  from  the 
dross,  putting  the  one  in  vessels  to  be  kept, 
and   casting   the  other  away.     His    kingly 
spirit  looked  down  with  more  than  ermined 
equity  upon   the  rancorous  squabbles  and 
factious  misrepresentations,  and  coarse  slan- 
ders, whether  of  the  Puritan  or  of  the  Papist, 
holding  them  to  be  as  much  at  variance  with 
good  taste  as  with  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law.    But  because  the  pages  of  his  '  King 
John'  do  not  teem  with  virulent  abuse  of 
the  profligacy  of  monks  and  with  coarse  de- 
tails on  the  unchastity  of  nuns,  are  we  to 
suppose  for  a  moment,   as  M.  Rio  would 
have  us  suppose,  that  Shakspeare  intended 
to  6ght  the  battle  of  the  Pope  against  King 
John  ?     Surely  every  candid  reader  of  the 
play  will  be  ready  to  endorse  the  language 
of  Mr.  Hunter,  who  very  sensibly  observes 
in  his  '  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare,'  vol.  ii.  p. 
14:— 

'  We  have  a  passage  in  this  play  which  must 
for  ever  decide  the  question  whether  the  poet 
when  he  wrote  it  was  a  member  of  the  Roman 
Church,  or  favourable  for  any  scheme  for  its 
regaining  its  supremacy  in  England.  The  pas- 
sage is  this : — 

"And  blessed  shall  he  be -that  doth  revolt 
From  his  allegiance  to  a  heretic ; 
And  meritorious  shall  that  hand  be  called. 
Canonized  and  worshipped  as  a  saint, 
That  takes  away  by  any  secret  course 
Thy  hateful  life." 

It  is  a  speech  of  Pandulf.  Shakspeare,  it  may 
be  said,  is  only  writing  in  the  character  of  the 
speaker  as  a  dramatist  ought  to  do.  But  if  he 
had  been  a  favourer  of  the  system  which  many 
in  his  day  would  gladly  have  seen  restored,  he 
would  not  have  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  repre- 


sentative of  the  Church  a  doctrine  which  the 
enemies  of  the  Church  attributed  to  its  author- 
ities, charged  them  with  encouraging,  while  it 
is  a  doctrine  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  per- 
sonal security,  and  is  shocking  to  the  common 
sense  of  right  and  wrong.  If  he  had  been  at  all 
solicitous  for  the  honour  of  the  Church  he  would 
have  qualified  and  screened  such  a  sentiment  as 
this,  or  rather  he  would  have  suppressed  it :  and 
that  he  has  done  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
is  a  plain  proof  that  he  did  not  scruple  to  expose 
to  the  execration  of  the  people  the  darkest  parts 
of  the  system,  and  do  his  part  to  keep  in  mind 
that  such  extreme  opinions  might  be  cherished 
in  the  Church.  If  he  himself  secretly  approved 
of  them,  which  we  cannot  believe,  he  still  would 
not  have  cared  to  expose  them  in  all  their  native 
deformity.  It  should  be  remembered  that  some- 
thing like  encouragement  was  actually  held  out 
to  take  the  life  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  at  least 
her  ministers  chose  to  have  it  thought  so.' 

Destitute  of  all  other  resources,  either  in 
fact  or  argument,  M.  Rio  makes  use  of  the- 
weapon  most  familiar  to  him,  and  which 
we  suppose  we  must  call  by  no  harsher 
term  than  misrepresentation.  He  boasts  of 
Shakspeare  having  omitted  in  his  play  the 
plot  between  the  abbot  and  the  monk  to 
poison  King  John,  which  is  found,  in  the 
'  Troublesome  Raigne.'  It  is  true  that  he 
does  omit  that  vile  scene.  We  cannot  be- 
lieve it  possible  that  under  any  circum- 
stances Shakspeare  could  have  retained  it. 
But  what  of  that?  If  M.  Rio  thinks  pro- 
per to  forget,  readers  of  Shakspeare  will 
remember  the  lines  at  the  close  of  the  fifth 
act : — 

'  Hub.     The  king  I  fear  is  poisoned  by  a  monk. 

Bast.     How  did  he  take  it  ?  who  did  taste  to 

him  ? 
Hub.     A  monk,  I  tell  you,  a  resolved  villain.' 

Then,  again,  he  has  the  effrontery  (no  mild- 
er word  occurs  to  us)  to  take  in  sober  earn- 
est the  bitter  irony  of  the  famous  mono- 
logue at  the  end  of  the  second  act,  and  to 
represent  Shakspeare  as  wishing  to  dispar- 
age Faulconbridge  in  the  two  concluding 
lines,  of  which  M.  Rio  quotes  only  the 
last  : — 

'  Since  kings  break  faith  upon  commodity, 
Gain,  be  my  lord,  and  I  will  worship  thee.' 

A  conspicuous  instance  of  M.  Rio's  mis- 
conception is  to  be  seen  in  the  next  thrust 
he  makes  against  the  apostate  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  whom  he  had  only  scotched,  not 
killed,  in  the  fray  about  King  John.  Bale 
had  published  in  1559  an  account  of  the 
trial  and  condemnation  of  Sir  John  Old- 
castle,  under  the  title  of  '  A  brief  Chron- 
ycle  conccrnynge  the  examinacion  and  death 
of  the  blessed  martyr  of  Christ  Syr  Johann 
Oldcastell.'      M.  Rio  would  have  us   be- 
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lieve  that  Shakspeare,  in  the  First  Part  of 
.   *  Henry  IV.,'  in  order  to  cast  ridicule  on 
the  Lollard   martyr,  the  glory  of  Protest- 
antism,  had   introduced^  Oldcastle   as   the 
boon  companion  of  Prince  Henry,  and  had 
subsequently  changed  the  name  to  that  of 
Sir  John  FalstafF.     The   point,  is   one  on 
■which  opinions  seem  much  divided.     The 
evidence  on  the  subject  is  so  fully  brought 
together   in  the  '  Variorum   Shakespeare ' 
that  we  think   it  needless  to  go  over  the 
ground  again,  especially  as  it  is  a  matter  of 
infinitesimally  small  importance.     For  our 
own   part,  we  do  not  think  it  is  by  any 
means  established  beyond  doubt  that  Shak- 
speare ever  made  the  substitution  in  ques- 
tion.    But  we  will  give  M.  Rio  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt,  and  assume  as  proved  that 
the  play,  as  it  originally  stoSd,  had  among 
its  dramatis  personce  the  name  of  Sir  John 
Oldcastle  in  lieu  of  Sir  John  FalstafF.    Our 
charge  against  him.  is  that  he  quietly  sup- 
presses the  fact  that  if  Shakspeare  did  take 
the  name  of  Oldcastle,  he  only  took  what 
he  found  ready  to  his  hand  in  'The  Famous 
Victories  of  King  Henry  the  Fifth,'  which 
was  first  published  in   1598.     Once  upset 
the  notion  that  Shakspeare  had  any  set  pur- 
pose in  bringing  Oldcastle  on  the  stage,  and 
the  whole  of  M.  Rio's  fabric  falls  to  the 
ground.     If  Shakspeare  found  that  he  had 
inadvertently  given  pain  to  some  member 
of  the  family,  we  can  easily  believe  that  he 
would  with  alacrity  have  changed  the  name. 
What  we  require  is  a  proof  that  he  went 
out  of  his  way  to  bring  into  disrepute  a 
Protestant  martyr  as  a  studied  insult  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Church  of  Rome.    Not  only 
is  the  absence  of  such  proof  cgmplete,  but 
we  have  also  evidence  on  the  opposite  side. 
In   the   Epilogue   to   the   Second   Part   of 
'  Henry  IV.'  he  actually  retains  the  title  of 
martyr  as  a  designation  of  Sir  John  Old- 
castle, a  title  which  a  fervent  Roman  Catho- 
lic, such  as  M.  Rio  imagines  Shakspeare  to 
have  been,  would  have  been  loath  to  confer. 
The  words  of  the  Epilogue  are  : — '  Falstaft' 
shall  die  of  a  sweat,  unless  'already  a'  be 
killed  with  your  hard  opinion;  for  Oldcastle 
died  a  martyr,  and  this  is  not  the  man.'   As 
if  he  had  said  (we  are  now  arguing  on  the 
assumption  that  Falstaff*  was  a  later  sub- 
stitution) : — '  It  is  true  that  at  first  I  made 
use  of  the  name  of  Oldcastle,  which  I  bor- 
rowed from  "  The  Famous  Victories,"  just 
as  I  borrowed   from   the  same  source  the 
names  of  Ned  and  Gadshill,  but  as  I  have 
unconsciously  given  offence,  I  wish  you  to 
know  that  by  the  FalstafF  here  introduced 
I  do  not  mean  to  cast  any  slur  upon  Old- 
castle the  martyr.'    Regarded  in  this,  which 
we  believe  to  be  the  true  light,  the  whole 


afFair  assumes  a  very  difFerent  complexion 
from  that  which  M.  Rio  gives  it. 

We  have  not  the  patience  to  dwell  mi- 
nutely on  the  details  of  the  remainder  of 
this  chapter,  which  contains  a  larger  amount 
of  nonsense  than  we  have  often  seen  put 
together  in  a  limited  compass.     We  must, 
however,  glance  at  one  or  two  of  the  gross- 
er misrepresentations  with  which  these  pages 
abound.     M.  Rio   expatiates,  not  without 
justice,  on  the  character  of  Henry  V.,  which 
is  certainly  one  of  Shakspeare's  finest  crea- 
tions.    But  here,  as  everywhere,  he  delib- 
erately puts  forward  as  specimens  of  Shak- 
speare's   religious   fervour,   incidents,   and 
expressions  which  are  simply  copied  from 
older  chronicles  or  plays.     For  example, 
he  makes  a  great  fuss  about  the  King's  in- 
junction, '  Let  there  be  sung  "  Non  nobis  " 
and  "Te  Deum  "  '  at  the  end  of  Act  iv., 
and  adds  other  details  which  are  not  in  the 
play  at  all,  but  which,  together  with  those 
employed  by  Shakspeare,  are  to  be  found 
in  Holinshed.     In  the  next  page  he  leads 
his  readers  to  suppose  that  in  Shakspeare's 
play  is  to  be  found  the  somewhat  curious 
circumstance,  also  mentioned  in  the  Chron- 
icles, of  the   English   soldiers   before   the 
battle  of  Agincourt  kneeling  down  on  the 
ground   and    biting   a  piece   of   earth — to 
which  act  Stowe*  gives  the  gloss  (not  found 
in  older  chronicles)  of  a  sacramental  type, 
a  gloss  which  M.  Rio  puts  forward  as  if  it 
had  been  found  in  Shakspeare  ;  which  might 
possibly  have  been  the  case,  but,  as  it  hap- 
pens, is  the  reverse.     Again  in  connexion 
with  the  allusion  to  Essex  in  the  well  known 
lines  of  the  chorus  at  the  commencement  of 
Act  v.,  *  Were  now  the  general  of  our  gra- 
cious Empress,'  &c.,  M.  Rio  actually  wishes 
to  make  out  that  these  lines  were  considered 
treasonable,  and  that  to  this  we  must  attri- 
bute the  fact  of  the  play  nut  being  printed 
(except  in  a  very  imperfect  form)  dui-ing 
Shakspeare's  lifetime.     Shakspeare  allowed 
this  mutilated  edition   to  circulate  sooner 
than    sanction    a    more   complete    edition 
minns  the  objectionable  lines  about  Essex 
and  Ireland  !     He  makes  a  similar  remark 
about  the  'longue  interdiction  '  of  '  As  you 
like  it,'  in  which  Jaques,  it  would  seem,  is 
intended  to  denote  either  Essex  or  South- 
ampton, we  cannot  exactly  make  out  which. 
Has   M.   Rio  taken   leave  of  his  senses  ? 
Out  of   thirty-seven   plays   only   fourteen 
were  published    during  Shakspeare's   life- 


*  The  passage  in  Stowe  (p.  349,  Ed.  Howes)  runs 
as  follows: — 'Every  of  them  toke  in  his  mouth  a 
little  piece  of  earth  in  remembrance  that  they  were 
mortall  and  made, of  earth,  as  aho  in  remembrance 
of  the  Holy  Communion,'' 
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time.  Does  M.  Rio  pretend  to  imply  that 
the  remainder  laboured  under  a  longue  in- 
terdiction ?  And  if  not  tiiose  twenty-one 
"why  these  two  ?  Such  absurdities  as  these 
we  really  cannot  condescend  to  discuss  any 
further. 

The  whole  of  the  fourth  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  the  play  of  '  Henry  VIK.'  It  is 
ushered  in  by  a  long  and  scurrilous  pre- 
amble on  lying  chroniclers  and  writers  of 
plays  who  had  handled  that  reign,  and 
whom,  including  Bishop  Bale,  Shakspeare 
was  to  demolish.  Chettle,  Hall,  Holin- 
shed,  Stowe,  Lelend,  Uvedale,  Buchanan, 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Fox,  Speed,  Baker, 
Heylin,  Burnet,  Carte,  Echard — all  these 
in  various  degrees  come  in  for  a  lash  at  M. 
Rio's  hands.  Shakspeare  scorned  all  the 
ordinary  sources  of  information  accessible 
in  his  day;  'official  documents,'  martyrolo- 
gies,  and  chronicles  were  all  of  them  shoved 
aside  to  make  room  for  Erasmus  and  Car- 
dinal Pole,  for  Saunders,  for  Campian,  and 
for  Cavendish.  Shakspeare  must  certainly 
have  enjoyed  extraordinary  facilities  for 
consulting  unpublished  manuscripts.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  letters  of  Cardinal  Pole 
and  of  Erasmus,  it  is  next  to  certain  that 
Cavendish's  '  Life  of  Wolsey  '  did  not  see 
the  light  till  1641.  We  shall  not  waste  one 
line  in  further  discussion  on  this  subject. 
Shakspeare's  knowledge  and  use  of  Caven- 
dish's '  Life  of  Wolsey  ,  was  derived  ex- 
clusively from  'that  impudent  liar'  (as  M. 
Rio  calls  him)  Holinshed.  The  like  holds 
with  regard  to  Campian.  We  have  never 
met  with  a  tissue  of  more  audacious  mis- 
statements than  that  which  M.  Rio  has 
woven  together  in  this  preamble  of  twenty- 
eight  pages. 

There  are  three  points  to  be  considered 
respecting  the  play  of '  Henry  VIII.'  When 
was  it  written  1  By  whom  was  it  written  ? 
And  when  was  it  acted  %  M.  Rio  considers 
it  was  written  in  1602  (p.  238),  but  in  the 
very  next  sentence  he  virtually  contradicts 
himself.  He  there  observes  : — '  le  titre 
primitif  etait  All  is  true^  titre  hardi  et  sig- 
nificatif,  qui  en  faisait  une  oeuvre  a  part  et 
impliquait  un  dementi  formel  donne  a  ceux 
qui  avaient  I'histoire  complice  de  leurs  ser- 
viles  mensonges.'  Now,  Sir  Henry  Wot- 
ton  expressly  says  that  the  play  called  '  All 
is  True,'  which  he  saw  acted  at  the  Olobe 
Theatre  in  1613,  and  of  which  the  descrip- 
tion answers  to  Shakspeare's  '  Henry  VIII.,' 
was  a  new  piece.  But  if,  as  M.  Rio  asserts, 
it  was  brought  out  in  1613  with  a  '  change- 
ment  du  titre  primitif,'  it  was  then  called 
'  Henry  VIII.'  and  not  '  All  is  true.'  We 
leave  him  to  extricate  himself  from  this 
dilemma  as  best  he  can.     To  our  mind  it 


does  not  seem  to  be  proved  or  even  to 
be  probable  that  Shakspeare  wrote  the 
play  long  before  it  was  brought  upon  the 
stage  in  1613.  So  much  of  the  play  as 
was  Shakspeare's  taust  have  been  in  his 
latest  manner.  M.  Rio  has  evidently  an 
object  in  wishing  to  throw  the  composition 
further  back.  He  seems  to  think  it  im- 
possible that  Shakspeare  could  have  put 
into  Cranmer's  mouth  a  eulogy  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  at  the  time  when  Southampton 
was  undergoing  punishment  for  his  share  in 
the  Essex  conspiracy.  With  regard  to  the 
authorship,  we  hold  it  to  be  a  fair  ground 
for  discussion  whether  the  whole  of  the 
play  was  written  by  Shakspeare.  Mr. 
James  Spedding  has  gone  fully  into  the 
subject  in  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine '  for 
1850,  and  his  opinion  is  that  Fletcher  had  a 
considerable  hand  in  the  composition  of  the 
play.  It  is  superfluous  to  insist  on  the  very 
great  weight  which  is  due  to  the  opinion  of 
a  student  of  Shakspeare  of  such  rare  judg- 
ment and  exquisite  taste  as  are  conspicuous 
in  everything  to  which  Mr.  Spedding  puts 
his  hand.  But  apart  from  these  a,  priori 
claims  to  consideration  and  respect,  the 
arguments  adduced  by  him  are  cogent  in 
the  extreme.  This  hypothesis,  however,  is 
very  different  from  M.  Rio's  view  that  Ben 
Jonson  in  his  triple  chax'acter  of  assassin, 
apostate,  and  informer,  piratically  foisted  in 
the  whole  of  the  fifth  act,  and  so  brought 
out  the  play  in  Shakspeare's  absence  and 
without  his  knowledge,  under  a  new  title ! 
this  new  title,  it  will  be  observed,  being  the 
titre  primitif  on  which  M.  Rio  insists  so 
strongly.  A  more  monstrous  absurdity 
could  not  possibly  be  conceived.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  Shakspeare  was  in 
London  a  short  time  before  *  the  play  was 
acted,  it  is  preposterous  to  suppose  tliat  it 
could  have  been  handled  as  M.  Rio  alleges 
without  his  knowledge  and  consent.  On 
Mr.  Spedding's  hypothesis  we  should  have 
no  particular  reason  for  not  admitting  that 
Cranmer's  eulogy  of  Elizabeth  may  have 
been  written  by  Fletcher.  Grant  that  it 
was  :  still,  we  contend  that  it  must  have 
met  with  Shakspeare's  full  sanction  before 
it  was  introduced  into  the  play.  Not  a  line 
could  have  been  inserted  by  Fletcher,  Ben 
Jonson,  or  any  other  collaborator,  without 
Shakspeare's  assent.  And  if  we  have  car- 
ried our  readers  so  for  along  with  us,  we 
would  ask  them  to  pause  while  they  con- 
sider carefully  the  words  of  that  eulogy, 


*  It  was  in  1013  that  Shakspeare  executed,  in 
London,  the  mortgage  of  the  estate  from  Henry 
Walker.  See  Maloue's  '  Life  of  Shakespeare.'  p. 
501.     Collier,  '  Life  of  Shakspeare,'  p.  2U4. 
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and  ask  themselves  if  a  man  who  either 
wrote  them  or  sanctioned  their  utterance 
could  possibly  have  been  other  than  a  warm 
adherent  of  the  cause  of  Elizabeth,  a  warm 
opponent  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Komish 
See  :— 

'  This  royal  infant— heaven  still  move  about  her ! 
Though  in  her  cradle  yet,  now  promises 
Upon  this  land  a  thousand  thousand  blessings 
Which  time  shall  bring  to  ripeness  :  she  shall 

be — 
But  few  now  living  can  behold  that  goodness — 
A  pattern  to  all  princes  living  with  her 
And  all  that  shall  succeed :  Saba  was  never 
More  covetous  of  wisdom  and  fair  virtue 
Than   this  pure  soul  shall  be:   all  princely 

graces 
That  mould  up  such  a  mighty  piece  as  this  is 
"With  all  the  virtues  that  attend  the  good, 
Shall  still   be  doubled  on  her;   truth  shall 

nurse  her ; 
Holy  and  heavenly  thoughts  still  counsel  her : 
She  shall  be  loved  and  feared  :  her  own  shall 

bless  her : 
Her  foes  shake  like  a  field  of  beaten  corn 
And  hang  their  heads  with  sorrow.     Good 

grows  with  her ; 
In  her  days  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety. 
Under  his  own  vine,  what  he  plants,  and  sing 
The  merry  songs  of  peace  to  all  his  neigh- 
bours : 
God  shall  le  truly  Icnown  :  and  those  about 

her 
From  her  shall  read  the  perfect  ways  of  honour. 
And  by  those  claim  their  greatness  not  bv 

blood.'  ^ 

&c.         &c.        &c.  (Actv.  V.16.) 

Besides,  M.  Rio  seems  to  forget  that  the 
flattering  allusions  to  Elizabeth  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  fifth  act ;  we  find  in  the  second 
act  that  she  is  spoken  of  prophetically  as 
'a  gem  to  lighten  all  this  isle,'  and  in  the 
third  act  she  is  spoken  of  by  anticipation  as 
a  '  blessing  to  the  land  which  shall  in  it  be 
memoriz'd.'  Now,  M.  Rio  admits— nay, 
contends — that  all  the  play  up  to  the  fifth 
act  is  by  Shakspeare.  Here,  then,  is  another 
dilemma  in  which  we  leave  him  to  flounder. 
Some  minor  matters  may  be  glanced  at. 
M,  Rio  dwells  with  great  unction  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  author  of  the  first  four 
acts  has  portrayed  the  character  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey.  Without  a  moment  questioning 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  scene  with  Crom- 
well, is  it  quite  in  keeping  with  M.  Rio's 
theory  to  find  the  Cardinal  accosted  in  the 
following  words  1 — 

'  I'll  startle  you 
Worse  than  the  sacring  bell  when  the  brown 

wench 
Lay  kissing  in  your  arms,  lord  Cardinal.' 

\Vhat,  too,  of  the  character  which  Katharine 
gives  of  him  in  the  fourth  act  ?  Once  more  : 
M.  Rio  asserts  that  if  we  except  the  fifth 


act,  '  on  ne  trouvera  pas  un  seul  vers  a  la 
louange  de  Cranmer.'  This  is  not  true: 
there  are  two  lines  in  Act  iv.  sc.  i.  In  one 
he  is  spoken  of  as  '  the  virtuous  Cranm&r ' ; 
in  the  other  it  is  said  that  Thomas  Cromwell 
would  be  a  close  friend  to  him. 

"We  had  written  thus  far  when  it  came  to 
our  knowledge  that  at  a  Shakspeare  Con- 
gress which  was  to  be  held,  or  which  was 
then  sitting  at  Weimar,  and.at  which  the 
best  Shaksperian  scholars  in  Germany  were 
to  be  present,  this  very  question  of  Shak- 
speare's  religious  creed  was  one  of  the  sub- 
jects to  come  under  discussion.    We  imme- 
diately put  ourselves  in  communication  with 
Professor  Ulrici,  of  Halle,  and  requested 
him  to  furnish  us  with  any  information  he 
could  supply  on  the  purport  of  the  discus- 
sion.    With  a  courtesy  and  a  promptitude 
which  deserves  our  best  acknowledgments, 
he  informed  us  that  M.  Rio's  book  had  been 
so  thoroughly  answered  by  Dr.  Bernays  in 
a  paper  which,  as  we  gathered  from  Profes- 
sor Ulrici's  letter,  was  to  appear  in  the  trans- 
actions of  the  German  Shakspeare  Society, 
that  it  was  felt  there  was  nothing  farther 
left  to  discuss.    We  have  not  seen  Dr.  Ber- 
nays' review,  but  we  rejoice  to  learn  that 
M.  Rio's  book  has  been  so  thoroughly  criti- 
cised by  a  writer  who  has  arrived  independ- 
ently at  the  same  conclusions  as  ourselves. 
Indeed,  if  we  wanted  any  aegis  under  which 
to  protect  our  attack,  we  could  not  do  bet- 
ter than  quote   the   words  of  an   English 
Shakspeare  scholar  who  has  devoted  to  the 
study  of  our  great  poet  an  amount  of  time, 
of  intelligence,  and  of  labour  of  which  few 
can  boast,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  following  summary  of  his  views  on  the 
subject  before  us  : — 


'In  England  from  1564  to  1616,  among  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  not  one  in  a  hundred 
was  a_ professed  Roman  Catholic;  therefore  in 
any  given  case  the  chances  a  priori  against 
such  a  hypothesis  are  so  great  as  to  require 
strong  positive  evidence  on  the  other  side  to 
outweigh  the  antecedent  improbability. 

'  In  Shakspeare's  case  the  external  evidence 
is  of  the  weakest  kind,  and  immensely  out- 
weighed by  the  silence  of  his  contemporaries 
and  immediate  successors,  and  by  the  fact  that 
his  children,  like  himself,  were  baptised  in  the 
parish  church,  that  he  was  never  "presented" 
as  a  recusant,  and  that  he  was  buried  in  the 
most  honourable  place  in  that  church  in  front 
of  the  altar,  and  had  a  conspicuous  monument 
erected  to  his  memory.  His  daughter  and  his 
son-in-law  were  undoubtedly  members  of  the 
English  Church.  The  internal  evidence  for  his 
supposed  Romanist  sympathies  rests  upon  the 
most  shadowy  inferences,  and  is  far  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  more  positive  and  direct 
proof  on  the  other  side.  In  fact,  we  gather 
from  his  works  that  he  was  a  loyal  subject,  an 
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ardent  patriot,  and  in  both  capacities  sure  to 
regard  the  Pope  and  his  allies  with  detestation, 
and  that,  though  anything  but  irreligious,  he 
was.  remarkably  free  from  sectarian  bias ;  so 
deeply  impiessed  with  the  mysteries  of  life  and 
death,  of  time  and  eternity,  of  moral  good  and 
moral  evil,  that  he  would  regard  the  rivalry  of 
formulas  and  rituals  with  indifference,  and  would 
not  incur  penalties  or  proscription  for  the  sake 
of  a  thing  he  did  not  value. 

'The  question  should  be  argued  dispassion- 
ately, as  becomes  men  whose  sole  object  i§ 
truth.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  Shakspeare 
had  clung  generously  to  a  persecuted  creed,  it 
would  rather  raise  than  diminish  our  estimate 
of  his  moral  worth  ;  but  I  am  convinced  that 
the  fact  was'  otherwise,  and  that  in  religion,  as 
in  politics  and  morals,  Shakspeare's  thoughts 
and  feelings  were  in  unison  with  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  nation  of  which  he  was  the 
darling  and  the  pride.' 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  M.  Rio 
in  detail  through  the  concluding  chapter  of 
his  work,  which  is  so  rambling  and  incon- 
clusive that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and 
of  space  to  attempt  to  refute  it.  We  are 
told  that  the  play  of 'Julius  Csesar  '  is  a 
'  glorification  audacieuse  du  complot  dont 
Essex  avail  ete  le  chef  et  la  principale  vic- 
time,'  '  Measure  for  Measure  '  is  a  glorifi- 
cation of  the  '  ascetic  ideal '  and  of  '  clois- 
tered virginity.'  Coriolanus  appears  to  be 
Essex,  and  Hamlet  is  Essex  and  the  King 
is  Leicester,  and  the  Queen  is  Elizabeth  and 
so  is  Othello  ;  Desdemona,  apparently,  be- 
ing EssfX  or  Southampton,  it  is  not  quite 
clear  which.  With  regard  to  Othello,  M. 
Rio  says,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  was  acted 
before  the  Queen  in  1602,  a  statement 
wl»ich  reposes  on  a  notoriously  forged  doc- 
ument. In  the  second  place,  he  wishes  to 
make  out  that  Othello  is  a  devout  Papist, 
'  au  grand  scandale  des  spectateurs  protest- 
ants  ' — a  Papist  '  qui  a  foi  dans  tous  les 
petits  symboles  materiels  de  la  redemption 
des  peches,  et  dans  les  petites  pratiques  de 
mortifiwition  comme  la  reclusion,  le  jetine 
et  la  priere.'  (P.  273.)  In  a  note  we  find 
some  lines  from  'Othello'  printed  exactly 
as  follows : — 

*  To.  all  seals  and  symbols  of  redeemed  sin 

This  hand  of  yours  requires 

A  sequester  from  liberty,  fasting,  and  prayer, 

Much  castigation,  exercise  devout.' 

(Act  in.  sc.  iv.) 

An  unwary  reader  would  naturally  suppose 
from  the  context  and  the  note  together  that 
among  the  '  seals  and  symbols '  were  in- 
cluded by  Othello  this  '  flisting  and  prayer,' 
&c.  lie  will  learn  with  surprise,  not  to 
say  with  indignation,  that  the  first  line,  'To 
all  seals,'  &c.,  is  taken — and  misquoted  when 


taken — from  another  part  of  the  play,  where 
lago,  not  Othello,  is  the  speaker,  and  where 
it  is  averred  that  this  Papist  is  so  passion- 
ately in  love  with  Desdemona  that  at  her 
bidding  he  would  renounce  his  baptism  and 
all  seals  and  symbols  of  redeemed  sin.  We 
need  not  characterise  proceedings  as  disin- 
genuous as  these. 

We  have  hitherto  allowed  M.  Rio  to  have 
it  all  his  own  way — that  is,  his  book  has  de- 
signedly been  made  the  text,  and  not  the 
pretext  of  this  article.  To  follow  him  over 
the  ground  inch  by  inch,  and  perpetually 
trip  him  up  as  he  went  from  one  misstate- 
ment to  another  seemed  to  us  the  only  way 
of  effectually  exposing  the  utter  recklessness 
of  assertion,  the  want  of  judgment  and  bal- 
ance of  mind,  which  makes  him  the  most 
untrustworthy  of  guides.  We  must  not, 
however,  conclude  without  producing  a  few 
instances  from  Shakspeare's  works,  which 
help,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  corroborate  the 
view  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  estab- 
lish. 

At  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  setting  a 
pyramid  on  its  apex,  we  venture  to  assert 
that  there  is  one  passage  in  Shakspeare 
which  alone  would  suffice  to  convince  us 
that  he  was  not,  and  could  not,  possibly 
have  been  a  Roman  Catholic.  We  refer 
to  the  words  used  by  Juliet  to  Friar  Laur- 
ence (iv.  i.  37)  : — 

'  Are  you  at  leisure,  holy  father,  now. 
Or  shall  I  come  to  you  at  evening  mass  ? ' 

The  same  blunder  has  often  been  cast  in  the 
teeth  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  by  writers  of  the 
Romish  communion,  to  whom  it  must,  and 
certainly  does,  appear  as  absurd  as  to  talk 
of  evening  breakfast.  It  seems  to  us  mor- 
ally impossible  that  any  Roman  Catholic 
could  have  made  so  absurd  a  mistake.  And 
just  in  proportion  as  it  would  seem  absurd 
in  a  Roman  Catholic  to  speak  of  evening 
mass  does  it  seem  quite  natural  for  Shak- 
speare as  a  member  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  England  to  talk  as  he  does  incidentally  of 
'  priest  and  clerk  '  *  (Richard  II.  Act  iv.  i. 
173,  and  again  in  '  Much  Ado  about  Noth- 


*  We  should  attach  less  stress  than  we  do  to  this 
passage  if  Shakspeare  had  used  the  plural  '  clerks ' 
instead  of  the  singular  ;  for  then  be  might  have  re- 
ferred to  clerks  in  Holy  Orders.  In  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  the  first  use  we  meet  with  of 
'clerk'  in  the  singular  number,  and  in  what  we 
may  call  the  modern  sense,  is  in  the  SoleinnizaUon 
of  Matrimony.  The  same  use  is-  continued  in  some 
of  the  special  services— e.  g.  tliat  for  the  5th  No- 
vember, 30th  January,  &c.  <fec.  But  in  .ill  the  ru- 
brics anterior  to  these  the  word  '  clerks '  refers  to  the 
clergy  in  cathedral  choirs  and  collegiate  churches 
wiio  accompanied  and  assisted  the  priest  or  cele- 
brant. 
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ing,'  II.  i.*114,  'Taming  of  the  Shrew,'  iv. 
iv.  94).    Mr.  Simpson  says  that '  Shakspeare 
never  makes  an  allusion  or  an  observation 
in  the  least  tending  to  depart  from  the  re- 
spect due  to  the  Catholic  doctrines  or  sacra- 
ments, or  to  any  other  part  of  the  Catholic 
system.'    {Rambler,  1854,  p.  24.)     We  find 
some  difficulty  in  reconciling  this  statement 
with  the  allusion  "to  'twenty  popish  tricks 
and  ceremonies'  in  'Titus  Andronicus  '  (v. 
J.  76)  ;  or  with  the  vehement  language  of 
Laertes  ('  Hamlet,'  v.  i.  264),  '  I  tell  thee, 
churlish  priest,'  &c.  &;c.  ;  or  with  the  close, 
and  it  would  seem  proverbial,  affinity  stated 
to  exist  ('All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,'  n   ii. 
28)  between  a  '  nun's  lip  and  a  friar's  mouth  ' 
— a  passage  which  goes  flu*,  among  others, 
to  upset  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Cl/arles 
Butler  that  Shakspeare  never  says  anything 
dispai-aging  of  religious  orders.     Can   Mr. 
Simpson  point  out,  on  the  other  hand,  any 
passage  in  which   those  doctrines  and  that 
system  are  treated  with  any  special  tokens 
of  respect  ?     Of  course  we  refer  to  doctrines 
and  sacraments  peculiar  to  and  distinctive  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  not  to  doctrines  which 
are  common  to  the  Cdurch  of  Christ  where- 
soever found.     Mr.  Simpson  must  pardon 
us   for   reminding    him    that   communions 
other  than  that  of  Rome  have  held  and  hold 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  '  blessed  Mary's  son  ' 
(an   expression  he  puts  into  italics  as  dis- 
tinctively   Catholic),    and    that    His    'dear 
blood  was  shed  for  our  grievous   sins,'  and 
'His  feet  nailed  for  our  advantage  to  the 
bitter  cross.'     In   like  manner,  we  may  re 
mark    that   it   is    scarcely    consonant    with 
Romish   ideas  of   ritual    to    declare,  as    in 
'  Troilus  and  Cressida,'  ii.  ii.  56  : — 

'  'Tis  mad  idolatry 
To  make  the  service  greater  than  the  God ; ' 

though  it  is  only  what  you  would  expect  in 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  to  find 
him,  as  in  the  same  play  (in.  i.  14),  borrow- 
injur  an  expression  from  the  'Catechism,' 
'  You  are  in  a  state  of  grace,'  or,  as  in  an- 
other play  ('Taming  of  the  Shrew,'  ii  i.  66) 
from  the  Litany — 'Good  Lord  deliver  us,' 
or  as  in  a  third  ('All's  Well  thnt  Ends 
Well,'  I.  ii.),  from  the  Collects  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  : — 

'  His  plausive  words 
He  scattered  not  in  ears,  but  grafted  them 
To  grow  there  and  to  bear;' 

or  as  in  a  fourth  play  ('  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,'  IV.  i.  12),  from  the  Marriage  Ser- 
vice :  '  If  either  of  you  know  any  inward 
impediment  why  you  should  not  be  con- 
joined, I  charge  you  on  your  souls  to  ut- 
ter it.' 

That  a  considerable,  nay,  an  entire  sym- 


pathy with  the  doctrines  was  not  wholly  in- 
compatible with  a  decided  aversion  to  the 
hierarchy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  may,  in- 
deed, to  a  certain  extent,  be  admitted.  Still, 
we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that 
any  member  of  that  Church  as  fervent  aa 
M.  Rio  represents  Shakspeare  to  have  been 
would  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  paint  the 
portrait  of  Cardinal  Beaufort  in  'Henry 
VI.',  or  that  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  'Henry 
VIII.'  If  it  be  said — and  experience  teaches 
us  that  there  is  nothing  too  extraordinary 
for  M.  Rio  to  say — that  Shakspeare  found 
no  opportunity  in  his  plays  for  giving  vent 
to  his  personal  piety  and  his  inmost  convic- 
tions (though  of  both  we  are  told  his  plays 
are  full),  the  case  is  not  improved  when  we 
turn  to  his  '  Poems  and  Sonnets.'  The  lat- 
ter a,re  the  only  part  where  the  poet  speaks 
in  his  own  name,  and  not  a  word  can  we 
find  in  them  which  legitimately  bears  out 
the  theory  of  their  author's  being  a  Roman 
Catholic.  And  not  only  so  :  deep  religious 
feeling  of  any  kind  is  in  the  'Sonnets  '"con- 
spicuous by  its  absence.  If  we  pass  on  to 
evidence  of  a  less  direct  character,  the 
strong  feelings  of  patriotism  which  Shak- 
speare  everywhere  and  under  all  circum- 
stances displays,  furnish  a  most  cogent  argu- 
ment against  his  assumed  sympathies  wU.h 
Rome.  In  the  beautiful  language  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin — 

'  Shakspeare  was  the  child  of  the  England  of 
the  Reformation.  He  was  born  of  its  spirit; 
he  could  never  have  been  what  he  was  if  he 
had  not  lived  and  moved  in  the  atmosphere,  in- 
tellectual and  moral,  which  it  had  created.  Nor 
was  he  merely  its  unconscious  product.  One 
who  so  loved  England,  "this  demi-paradise," 
who  dwelt  with  such  afFection  on  the  annals  of 
her  past  glory,  who  allow  the  beatings  of  his 
own  patriot  heart  to  be  so  clearly  felt  and  seen 
as  he  tells  the  story  of  Agincourt,  could  not 
have  been  indifferent  to  the  assertion  of  na- 
tional independence  which  the  Reformation  in- 
volved. Indeed,  all  of  us  must  have  felt  that 
we  heard  not  another,  but  Shakspeare  himself, 
speaking  in  those  grand  words  with  which  he 
makes  King  John  put  back  the  pretensions  of 
a  foreign  priest  to  "tithe  and  toll"  in  the  do- 
minions of  an  English  king.'  (Sermon,  &c.. 
p.  11.) 

If  it  should  be  objected  that  some  of  the 
words  used  by  Shakspeare  in  the  passage 
here  quoted  from  '  King  John '  are  taken 
from  other  and  older  sources,  we  reply  that 
the  two  closing  lines — ■ 

"  All  reverence  set  apart 
To  him  and  his  usurped  authority,' 

are  exclusively  Shakspeare's  own. 

If  we  want  to  form  some  idea  of  the  kind 
of  evidence  which  ought  to  have  been  forth- 
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coming  in  Shakspeare's  plays  if  their  author 
had  been  a  Roman  Catholic,  we  have  only 
to  turn  to  the  plays  of  Massinger.  Although 
the  point  has  been  contested  by  some  crit- 
ics, we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  no  reader 
can  lay  down  the  '  Virgin  Martyr '  and  other 
of  Massinger's  plays  without  at  least  enter- 
taining the  question  whether  the  writer  may 
not  have  been  a  Roman  Catholic.  We  hold 
it  to  be  impossible,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
name  any  one  scene  in  any  act  in  any  of 
Shakspeare's  plays  which  could  for  a  mo- 
ment suggest  or  warrant  the  notion  that 
Shakspeare  belonged  to  that  communion. 
Certain  it  is  that  neither  Pope,  nor  Dryden, 
nor  William  Davenant,  ever  gave  the  slight- 
est indication  of  claiming  him  as  one  of  their 
co-religionists. 

Shakspeare,  then,  we  maintain,  and  we 
trust  have  proved,  was  not,  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been,  a  Roman  Catholic.  Do 
we  meat!  by  this  to  assert  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  an  ardent  member  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  England  as  by  law  estab- 
lished 1  No  such  thing.  Ardent  neither 
way  was  William  Shakespeare.  If,  on  the 
one  hand,  he  had  no  sympathy  with  those 
'  who  under  hot  ardent  zeal  would  set  whole 
realms  on  fire  '  ('Timon,'  iii.  iii.  33),  on  the 
other  hand,  he  sits  not  in  the  seat  of  the 
scornful,  '  for  the  man  doth  fear  God,  how- 
soever it  seems  not  in  him  by  some  large 
jests  he  will  make  '  ('  Much  Ado  about  Noth- 
ing,' II.  iii.  204).  He  well  knew  the  per- 
plexities of  the  age,  and  wisely  elected  to 
stand  as  far  aloof  from  them  as  he  could. 
As  a  Poet,  indeed,  he  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, apart  from  the  religious  interests  in- 
volved, to  show  tenderness  rather  than  re- 
pulsion to  the  pomps  and  ceremonies  of  a 
splendid  ritual,  and  to  feel  a  lurking  fondness 
for  the  hoarded  traditions  which  in  the  lapse 
of  ages  had  grown  with  the  growth  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a 
man  of  true  nobility  of  soul  and  breadth  of 
feeling,  coveting  earnestly  the  best  gifts,  he 
could  not  choose  but  shrink  with  instinctive 
aversion  from  everything  which  fettered  the 
intellect,  crippled  the  will,  and  falsified  the 
conscience.  To  take  up  a  strong  position  on 
or  against  either  side  was  not  only  incom- 
patible with  his  temperament,  which  had 
nothing  in  common  with  that  of  the  martyr, 
but  was  also  fraught  with  danger  and  not 
demanded  by  duty.  So  he  kept  on  the  even 
tenour  uf  his  way,  neither  a  Demas  raging 
against  the  Church,  nor  a  Gallio  caring  for 
none  of  these  things  ;  content  to  dwell  with 
awe  and  admiration  on  the  sublime  doctrines 
of  Christianity ;  content  to  recognise  the 
mysteries  of  Life  and  Death,  the  Now  and 
the   Hereafter,   and   so   presenting   in   his 


works  opinions  which  no  system-monger 
can  parcel  out  into  a  creed  or  squeeze  into 
a  formula  ;  opinions  so  at  one  with  all  that 
is  best  and  truest  in  Nature,  with  all  that  is 
highest  and  most  precious  in  Revelation, 
that  they  have  ever  commended  themselves 
to  the  judgment  of  the  wise,  and  won  the 
grateful  homage  of  the  good.  While  the 
vessel  of  the  English  Church  was  lurching 
now  to  the  side  of  Geneva  and  now  to  the 
side  of  Rome,  Shakspeare  became  impatient 
of  the  harbour  to  which  he  was  moored  by 
the  accidents  of  birth,  and  set  sail  for  the 
wider  ocean  of  Humanity  at  large.  And 
so  it  comes  to  pass  that  above  the  narrow 
janglings  and  bickerings  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  his  'easy  numbers '  rise  to  the  full 
diapason  of  a  more  than  earthly  music  fill- 
ing the  heart  with  joy  and  gladness.  Angry 
zealots  like  M.  Rio  and  Mr.  Simpson  may 
rail  and  bluster  as  they  will  about  the  re- 
ligion of  Shakspeare,  but  we  apprehend  that 
those  who  study  the  subject  with  the  great- 
est care  and  impartiality  will  ever  be  the 
foremost  to  acquiesce  in  the  conviction  that 
while  no  sectary  can  claim  him  as  a  parti- 
san, no  true  Christian  can  disown  him  as  a 
brother. 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  Journals  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural  Society  of  England,  from  1839 
to  1865.     8vo.     London. 

2.  The  Farm  Homesteads  of  England. 
Edited  by  J.  Bailey  Denton,  M.  Inst. 
C.E.,  F.G.S.  2nd  Edition,  1  vol.  im- 
perial 4to.     London :  1865. 

3.  Reports  of  the  Cattle-Plague  Commis- 
sioners.    London  :  October  31,  1865. 

4.  Orders  in  Council  relating  to  the  Cattle- 
Plague,  from  July  1865  to  December 
1865  inclusive. 

'  And  they  are  the  bane  of  agriculture ' — 
these  were,  if  we  remember  rightly,  the 
concluding  words  of  that  memorable  letter 
launched  by  Lord  John  Russell  from  Edin- 
burgh in  October  1845,  which  pledged  the 
Whig  party  to  the  total  and  immediate  re- 
peal of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  clinched  the 
resolution  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  No  doubt, 
in  the  fierce  contest  which  ensued  between 
protectionists  and  free-traders,  no  article 
in  the  creed  of  commercial  freedom  was 
received  with  more  scorn  aiid  incredulity 
than  this  assertion,  that  the  laws  expressly 
designed  to  foster  and  protect  the  interests 
of  agriculture  were  its  bane.  That  truth, 
like  many  others,  has  only  been  brought 
home  to  the  convictions  of  men  by  experi- 
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ence.  But  twenty  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  the  decision  of  this  great  controversy 
by  the  legislature.  For  twenty  years  the 
theory  of  free-trade  in  corn  has  been  applied 
•to  the  agriculture  of  England ;  and  we  are 
now  able  to  point  to  the  positive  results  of 
that  great  experiment,  not  only  by  the  vast 
increase  in  our  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing industry,  not  only  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  population  and  the  ameliorated 
condition  of  all  classes,  but  more  especially 
by  the  improvement  of  British  husbandry, 
by  the  enormous  increase  in  the  production 
of  the  soil,  by  the  successful  efforts  of  the 
British  farmer  to  keep  pace  with  the  times, 
and  by  the  general  augmentation  of  the 
value  of  landed  property.  The  sinister  pre- 
dictions of  the  Protectionist  party  have 
been  falsified  in  every  instance — farms  are 
not  abandoned,  the  land  is  not  untilled, 
rents  have  not  fallen,  tenants  are  not  ruined, 


landlords  have  not  emigrated  to  Boulogne 
or  Brussels — but,  on  the  contrary,  in  no 
former  period  of  the  history  of  this  island 
has  the  progress  of  agriculture  been  as  great 
and  rapid  as  in  the  last  twenty  years,  or  the 
result  to  all  classes  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  so  satisfactory. 

We  are  about  to  describe  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  the  leading  characteristics  of  this 
auspicious  revolution — briefly  indeed,  for 
the  subject  is  one  on  which  innumerable 
volumes  have  been  written,  and  we  can 
allow  but  a  few  pages  to  the  consideration 
of  it.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
nation  at  large  is  aware  of  the  extent  of  the 
progress  which  has  been  insensibly  goino- 
on  within  it.  To  the  disgrace  of  Parlia^ 
ment  and  of  successive  Governments,  this 
country,  almost  alone  in  Europe  and  Am- 
erica, is  entirely  destitute  of  agricultural 
statistics.  There  are  no  records  of  agricul- 
tural industry  and  produce  to  which  we 
can  point  with  the  certainty  which  the  re- 
turns of  the  Bank  of  England  give  to  the 
money  market,  or  the  returns  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  give  to  our  manufactures  and  our 
foreign  commerce.  It  is  only  by  particular 
observation  and  by  general  inferences  that 
we  can  realise  the  advance  we  are  really 
making :  and  the  full  sense  of  our  progress 
only  breaks  upon  us  when  we  compare  it 
with  the  agricultural  condition  of  England, 
either  half  a  century  or  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  We  shall  not  go  back  to  the 
earlier  period,  which  would  lead  us  too  far 
from  the  immediate  field  of  this  inquiry; 
for  although  we  hold  that  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  has  greatly  stimulated  and  ac- 
celerated the  improvement  of  agriculture, 
we  readily  admit  that  the  progress  made 
between  the  termination  of  the  war  and 


the  year  1845  had  been  considerable.  The 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  came  into  being 
in  1838.  About  the  same  time  other  so- 
cieties with  similar  objects  were  formed. 
The  railway  system,  which  was  destined  to 
produce  most  important  effects  on  agricul- 
ture, as  we  shall  presently  see,  was  then 
beginning  to  come  into  extensive  operation. 
We  therefore  take  that  year — 1838 — as  our 
starting-point,  and  if  we  turn  to  the  first 
volume  of  the  '  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,'  then  just  published,  we 
shall  find  a  paper  entitled  'The  Present 
State  of  Agriculture  in  England,'  in  which 
Mr.  Pusey,  a  very  competent  authority, 
described  the  existing  husbandry  of  the 
country,  and  expressed  the  views  then  en- 
tertained of  its  future  prospects.  From 
these  pages  we  may  conveniently  borrow 
a  passing  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  ques- 
tion at  the  time  we  select  for  the  outset  of 
these  remarks. 

He  commences  by  advocating  the  ridge 
or  Northumberland  system  of  turnip  cul- 
ture, in  place  of  the  broadcast  system  then 
prevalent ;  stating  that  the  crop  would  be 
increased  from  5  or  15 — the  general  yield — 
to  25  or  30  tons  per  acre.     The  catalogue 
of  farm   implements   then  in   use   sounds 
meagre  in  our  ears.     Those  mentioned  are 
the  plough,  harrow,  turnip-slicer,  seed-drill, 
and  threshing-machine.     The  slicer  was  only 
just  introduced.     Of  the  drill,  which  gave 
the  farmer  a  mastery  over  those  hosts  of 
weeds  that  sucked  away  his  profits,  he  re- 
marks : — '  The  use  of  another  instrument, 
a  more  complicated  one,  by  which  the  seed 
is  laid  in  regular  rows,  has  lately  become 
frequent  in  southern  as  well  as  in  northern 
England,  though  it  has  established  itself  so 
slowly  that  for  a  long  time  travelling  ma- 
chines of  this  kind  have  made  yearly  jour- 
neys from  Suffolk  as  far  as  Oxfordshire.' 
Horse  threshing-machines  were  objected  to 
by  tenant  farmers  on  the  ground  that  they 
would  be  at  a  loss  to  find  work  in  winter 
for  their  men  were   such   machines  used. 
Steam  for  threshing-machines  is  mentioned 
as  a  dream  of  the  future — ^not  very  far  off"; 
in   fact,   already   proposed    for    travelling 
threshing-machines  in   France.     He   deals- 
with  Smith  of  Deanston's  theory  of  drain- 
age  suspiciously,  but   contends   that   land 
should  be  drained  to  carry  off  the  surflice- 
water.      The  trenching   and   subsoiling   of 
land  he  mentions  as  operations  successfully 
performed  in  Holland.     Bones  he  speaks  of 
as  applied  for  the  first  time  in  1835,  and  in 
giving  a  list  of  artificial  manures  he  men- 
tions only  lime,  marl,  peat-ashes,  gypsum, 
nitre,  and  the  refuse  of  certain  trades.     He 
alludes  to  improvements  in  breeding,  to  our 
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cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  stocks  as  the  sour- 
ces to  which  other  nations  do  look,  and  will 
look,  for  refined  blood;  and  by  way  of 
thruwing  out  a  lure,  computes  at  a  profit  of 
20  per  cent,  the  advantages  derivable  from 
the  early  maturity  of  New  Leicester  sheep. 
Concerning  the  rotation  of  crops  Mr.  Pusey 
makes  the  following  far-seeing  remark,  the 
truth  of  which  has  since  been  fully  endorsed 
by  all  men  of  large  experience  : — 

'But  though  the  Norfolk,  or  alternate,  or 
four-course  system  of  husbandry  has  conferred 
Such  great  though  silent  benefits  on  the  coun- 
try, it  may  be  doubted  whether  that  system  has 
not  accomplished  all  that  it  is  capable  of,  and 
must  not  pass  into  another.' 

He  closes  with  a  strong  hope  that  the  meet- 
ings to  be  henceforth  held  may  bring  prac- 
tical men  and  solitary  experimentalists  more 
together,  and  that  the  Agricultural  Society 
may  act  as  a  common  centre  endowed 
with  centripetal  and  centrifugal  motion,  to 
receive  and  disseminate  the  new  life-blood 
that  was  to  be  poured  into  the  rural  sys- 
tem. 

From  these  indications  we  gather  that 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  was  not  as 
a  thing  out  of  time.  It  was  almost  the 
first  application  to  agriculture  ((f  the  truly 
English  principle  of  association.  There 
was  a  great  work  to  be  done,  in  which  it 
was  well  fitted  to  take  part.  It  has  been 
stated  that  other  societies  came  into  being 
at  about  the  same  time.  The  Irish  Society 
(in  1841),  and  the  Yorkshire  Society  (in 
1846);  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
(1777),  the  Smithficld  Club,  and  the  High- 
land (1784)  Societies  were  formed  at  an 
earlier  period  ;  indeed,  the  progress  of  agri- 
culture in  Scotland  had  been  fir  more  rapid 
than  in  Southern  Britain.  The  unparalleled 
success  of  the  Ruyal  Agricultural  Society 
appeared  to  infuse  new  life  into  the  older 
societies,  which  now  possess  nearly  as  wide 
an  influence  as  their  younger  rival.  One  of 
its  most  desirable  effects  was  not  to  weaken, 
but  to  strengthen,  all  existing  institutions. 
In  this  way  the  societies  already  mentioned 
waxed  from  pigmies  to  powers,  and  beneath 
them,  grew  up  358  local  associations,  which 
by  means  of  annual  local  shows,  lectures, 
and  the  like,  do  their  best  to  promote  inter- 
change of  thought  and  spread  of  opinion. 
In  1839,  the  English  Society  numbered 
1,338  subscribers:  their  avowed  objects 
being  to  disseminate  information  by  means 
of  a  journal,  toi^ether  with  meetings  for 
the  exhibition  of  live-stock,  vegetables,  ve- 
getable seeds,  and  machinery.  Chemical, 
geological,  and  veterinary  departments  were 
established  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
research  in  these  directions.     According  to 


a  recent  report*,  the  Society  has  during  the 
last  twenty-three  years  received  the  steady 
personal  support  of  5000  leading  agricultu- 
rists, and  its  annual  disbursements,  in  the 
shape  of  journal  expenses,  grants  to  scien' 
tific  departments,  prize-money,  and  expenses 
of  county  meetings,  have  reached  11,500?. 
Its  affairs  have  been  conducted  with  great 
spirit  and  liberality,  and  whenever  its  funds 
have  been  heavily  taxed  to  stimulate  a  back- 
ward and  thinly-peopled  districtf,  a  visit  to 
some  busy  hive  of  industry  has  always 
sufficed  to  make  up  the  leeway. 

Although  this  Society  began  to  exert  an 
immediate  influence  for  good,  it  would  have 
been  as  powerless  as  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  societies  that  existed  before  it, 
had  it  not  been  for  free  trade,  and  the  flicil- 
ities  of  transport  presented  by  railway  en- 
terprise. These  twin  forces  excited  it  to 
action,  and  almost  the  first  serious  business 
before  it  was  to  determine  by  what  means 
farmers  were  to  be  supported  when  the 
crutch  of  Protection  was  withdrawn. 

The  surprising  increase  of  population  had 
for  some  time  given  special  prominence  to 
the  question,  '  how  are  the  people  to  be  fed  ?' 
and  that,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  recorded 
in  the  history  of  his  own  conversion,  was 
the  difficulty  which  weighed  upon  the  mind 
of  every  reflecting  man,  and  satisfied  even 
the  advocates  of  Protection  that  a  change 
was  at  hand  for  which  it  would  be  wise  to 
prepare.  The  change  in  national  policy  in- 
dicated a  change  in  the  system  of  husbandry, 
and  even  before  the  advent  of  Fi'ee-trade 
intelligent  landowners  were  urging  their 
tenantry  to  think  less  of  wheat-growing,  and 
more  of  'green  crops,'  which  henceforth 
should  be  regarded  as  the  mainstay  of  Brit- 
ish agriculture.  Probably  this  change  would 
have  resulted  from  other  causes.  His  own 
insiincts  seem  to  have  been  leading  the 
farmer  in  the  same  direction  ;  for  since  the 
great  arterial  channels  of  communication  by 
railway  had  been  laid  down,  it  had  beconie 
evident  that,  year  by  year,  the  circle  was 
widening  within  which  daii'y  farming,  the 
cultivation  of  vegetables  for  sale,  the  pro- 
duction of  meat,  together  with  a  more  ga?- 
den-like  management  of  the  sod,  were  the 
most  profitable  points  to  which  he  could  di- 


*  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal,  vol.  xxv. 

■j- A  Cumberland  farmer  recently  excliiimed,  '  Thanks 
to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  holding  iheir 
meeting  at  Carlisle,  I  believe  that  meeting  was  in- 
strumental in  opening  the  eyes  of  many  of  our 
Cumberland  mechanics.  Previous  to  1855  our  coun- 
ty was  wont  to  boast  of  her  ploughmen,  and  when  it 
came  to  the  test  at  Carlisle  we  were  well  beaten 
upon  our  own  soil;  not  that  our  plougiinien  were 
deficient  in  skill,  but  they  had  not  the  implements  to 
work  with.' 
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rect  his  labours.  Steam  it  was,  upon  the 
heaving  billow  and  the  iron  way,  that  made 
possible  what  we  know  as  '  high  farming.' 
It  brought  remote  parts  of  the  country  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  consuming  tQwns,  and 
thus  not  only  gave  the  farmer  access  to  the 
lai'ge  supplies  of  fertilisers  or  cattle-food 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  but  swiftly  found 
a  ready  market  for  all  perishable  produce. 
In  a  word,  it  placed  him  nearer  to  the  mar- 
kets in  which  he  had  to  buy  and  the  markets 
in  which  he  had  to  sell,  and  by  reducing  the 
impediments  of  time,  space,  and  carriage,  it 
placed  a  new  element  at  his  command. 

Stock  or  high  farming,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered synonymous  terms,  depends  upon 
the  cordial  co-operation  of  landlord  and  ten- 
ant. It  involves  a  heavy  expenditure  on  the 
part  of  the  tenant,  but  a  heavier  on  that  of 
landlord.  But  the  initiative  lies  with  the 
landlord ;  if  he  will  not  move,  the  tenant 
must  remain  where  he  is.  As  a  rule  the 
large  and  influential  body  of  landowners 
were  alive  to  their  interests  and  their  duty. 
They  construed  their  feudal  privileges  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and, 
now  that  their  fortunes  were  not  required 
to  defend  the  country,  expended  them  in  ef- 
forts to  impart  comfort  and  happiness  to  the 
people.  The  return,  in  the  shape  of  in- 
creased rent,  and  in  the  augmentation  of  the 
price  of  land,  has  already  more  than  re- 
warded their  confidence.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  first  examples  of  high  farming 
were  found  upon  some  of  the  great  terri- 
torial estates.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester, Lord  Hatherton,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry,  were  a  few  only  of  those  who 
early  associated  their  names  with  the  move- 
ment. In  the  following  summary  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  his  tenants  by  the  late  Lord 
Londonderry,  we  have  a  good  sample  of  the 
opinion  which  prevailed  amongst  men  who 
sought  not  to  dissever  duties  from  rights  in 
their  relation  to  landed  property. 

After  pointing  out  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  an  adherence  to  the  common 
system  of  two  crops  and  a  fallow,  he  recom- 
mended a  change,  the  main  principle  of 
which  was  to  get  rid  of  successive  corn 
crops,  and  to  substitute  green  crops  for  bare 
fallow.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  he  pro- 
posed— 1st,  to  drain  the  land  in  the  best 
manner,  charging  5  per  cent,  on  the  outlay ; 
2nd,  to  improve  the  buildings  and  fold  yai'ds, 
so  that  the  stock  might  be  kept  under  cover, 
and  their  provender  be  economically  con- 
sumed ;  3rd,  to  make  liquid  manure  tanks 
to  receive  the  drainage  of  the  houses  and 
folds  ;  4th,  to  give  his  tenants  gratis,  from 
one  to  two  cwt.  of  guano,  or  an  equivalent 
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of  dissolved  bones,  to  be  applied,  in  addition 
to  the  manure  made  upon  the  farm,  to  green 
crops ;  5th,  to  provide  a  supply  of  bones 
and  guano  for  sale  to  the  tenants  at  cost 
price,  and  to  erect  a  bone  mill  and  apparatus 
for  dissolving  bones,  the  use  of  which  was 
to  be  given  to  such  of  the  tenants  as  chose 
to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

To  foster  this  germ  of  progress  among 
farmers  became  the  duty  and  care  of  the 
Agricultural  Society.  Its  constitution  and 
apparatus  particularly  fitted  it  for  this  mis- 
sion, and,  by  the  time  that  the  abolition  of 
the  Corn  Laws  was  finally  achieved,  it  was 
found  to  have  done  good  and  effectual  ser- 
vice in  the  land.  Its  journal,  bearing  the 
motto  '  Practice  with  Science,'  and  issued 
half-yearly,  made  its  way  to  the  home  of 
every  considerable  farmer,  and  did  much  to 
prepare  them  for  the  abandonment  of  Pro- 
tection, and  to  soften  the  prejudices  aroused 
by  that  act.  Although  the  greatest  alarm 
was  expressed,  on  the  part  of  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  farming  community,  there 
existed  a  steady  assurance  in  the  hearts  of 
not  a  few,  that  all  would  be  right — that 
farmers  would  thrive  even  though  the  market 
price  of  wheat  were  405.  a  quarter. 

High  farming,  a  term  concisely  expressing 
the  advantage  taken  of  all  lights  thrown  by 
science  upon  agriculture,  bore  very  early 
fruit.  When  Mr.  Caird  as  Times  Commis- 
sioner made  his  agricultural  tour  in  1850-51, 
he  found  a  great  many  men  who  seemed 
very  much  the  better  for  being  cast  upon 
their  own  legs.  In  nearly  every  district 
however  backward  he  could  point  to  some 
farm  where  a  liberal  landlord  and  an  enter- 
prising tenant  combined,  like  philosophers 
of  the  Taplean  school,  to  work  on  with  spirit 
and  perseverance,  though  circumstances  were 
adverse.  We  borrow  from  Mr.  Caird  the 
following  examples  of  that  period  : — 

The  farm  of  Sir  J.  Conroy,  '  a  fair  stock- 
land  fi\rm '  near  Reading,  was  one  of  the 
first  that  attracted  the  inquirer's  attention. 
The  entire  plot  of  320  acres  had  been  laid 
dry  with  four  feet  drains.  The  wooded 
hedgerows  had  been  removed.  The  land 
was  well  laid  out  and  farmed  on  the  four- 
course  shift,  all  the  then  known  appliances 
of  science  being  adopted  to  insure  speed, 
economy,  and  efficiency  in  the  tillage  opera- 
tions. Great  judgment  was  used  in  the  se- 
lection of  stock.  The  Southdown  ewe, 
crossed  with  the  Leicester,  produced  a  half- 
bred  lamb,  which,  having  been  well  kept 
from  birth,  was  ready,  for  market  by  Good 
Friday,  the  mother  following,  forced  on  by 
high  feeding,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time.  The  buildings  are  represented  as 
ample   and   convenient.      The  cattle^sheda 
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roomy  and  well  ventilated,  and  the  barn 
and  food-preparing  houses  fitted  with  cona- 

?lete  machinery  driven  by  a  steam-engine, 
'revision  was  made  for  the  careful  preser- 
vation of  manure,  which,  enriched  by  large 
quantities  of  oilcake  and  feeding  stuffs  of 
home  and  foreign  growth,  went  to  force  the 
green  crops,  which  resulted  in  the  purchase 
of  more  quadruped  consumers.  Thus  every 
department  was  stimulated — for  the  corn 
crops  participated  in  the  liberal  culture — 
the  landlord,  the  tenant,  and  the  country 
being  all  benefited. 

A  year  earlier  the  same  writer  published 
an  instance  in  which  kindred  results  to  these 
were  reduced  to  a  money  value.*  Briefly 
stated  the  facts  are  these  : — In  1 836  a  Mr, 
M'Culloch  had  entered  upon  an  arable  farm 
of  260  acres,  in  a  fair  average  state  of  cul- 
tivation, about  twelve  miles  distant  from 
the  little  Scotch  town  of  Stranraer.  His 
first  care  was  to  secure  the  good  offices  of 
his  landlord,  who  cordially  furthered  his 
views  by  doing  such  drainage,  and  erecting 
such  buildings,  as  were  wanted.  This  done, 
the  tenant  reduced  the  proportion  of  land 
devoted  to  grain  from  three-fourths  to  two- 
fifths,  and  appropriated  nearly  two-fifths  to 
drilled  corn  crops.  Instead  of  bl.  or  lOZ, 
an  acre  he  brought  a  capital  of  13^.  IO5.  an 
acre  to  the  work,  and  by  the  judicious  use 
of  this  he  raised  the  annual  produce  from 
642/.  to  2,518^.  in  1849.  His  predecessor 
had  expended  in  rent  152^.,  in  labour,  142?., 
in  manure  and  food  nothing.  He  had  paid 
in  labour  417?.,  in  manure  and  food  526?., 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  pay  an  additional 
110?.  in  rent,  besides  48?.  in  interest  upon 
outlay  in  drainage  and  building.  The  head 
of  cattle  was  doubled,  and  the  sheep  were 
multiplied  by  seven,  all  being  highly  fed. 
The  grain-growing  powers  of  the  soil  in- 
creased under  the  fertilising  process — wheat 
increased  from  20  to  36  bushels  per  acre, 
and  the  other  crops  in  like  degree.  In  short, 
if  the  total  expenditure  of  the  former  ten- 
ant returned  him  83?.  as  profit,  Mr.  M'Cul- 
loch  raised  his  remuneration  to  more  than 
900?. 

Lord  Leicester's  estate  was  sure  to  furnish 
many  notable  instances  of  high  or  stock- 
farming.  The  aggregate  results  of  the  sys- 
tem were  to  the  landlord  pleasantly  mani- 
fest in  the  rise  of  the  rental  of  the  estate 
itself  from  5s.  to  25s.  per  acre,  within  50 
years.  '  Within  this  period,'  says  Mr. 
Caird,  '  as  much  as  400,000?.  is  said  to  have 
been  expended  by  Mr.  Coke  and  his  suc- 
cessor in  permanent  improvements,'  and  to 
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this  spirited  conduct  his  tenantry  responded 
by  an  expenditure  'for  artificial  food  and 
manures,  in  the  same  time,  "of  not  less  than 
500,000?.,  to  their  own  great  advantage,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  estate.'  Mr.  Hudson's 
farm  at  Castleacre  has  long  been  quoted  as 
a  model  of  successful  management  on  a 
large  scale.  It-  will  bear  a  further  reference. 
This  farm  of  1,400  acres  consisted  of  1,200 
acres  cropped  on  the  four-course  system, 
and  200  acres  in  pasture.  '  The  principle 
here  adopted  is  to  manure  for  every  crop.' 
To  pursue  such  a  plan  an  annual  expendi- 
ture of  1,000?.  was  incurred  for  salt,  super- 
phosphate, and  guano,  while  the  home-made 
manure  was  increased  and  enriched  by  an 
expenditure  for  cattle  food  to  the  value  of 
2,000?.  annually.  '  Thirty-seven  years  ago, 
we  are  told,  the  stock  annually  kept  on  this 
farm  was  400  sheep  and  30  bullocks  ;  it 
now  averages  2,500  sheep  and  150  bullocks. 
The  wheat  and  barley  crops  then  did  not 
exceed  22^  bushels  an  acre ;  that  average  is 
now  nearly  doubled  ;  every  crop  is  drilled, 
and  the  land  kept  perfectly  clean.  The 
roads  and  fences  are  all  maintained  in  the 
best  order,  and  the  beauty  and  regularity  of 
all  the  crops  now  growing  on  the  farm  suf- 
ficiently attest  the  enterprise  and  skill  of 
the  farmer.' 

Again  : — Lord  Hatherton's  estate  at 
Teddesley,  in  Staffordshire,  thirty  years  ago, 
was  in  a  most  neglected  state ;  great  part 
of  it  a  worthless  waste,  without  roads,  un- 
drained,  open,  and  exposed.  It  is  now  a 
rich,  fertile  domain,  carrying  luxuriant 
crops  of  wheat  and  barley,  the  upper  parts 
ornamented  with  sheltering  woods,  the  pas- 
tures folded  over  with  flocks  of  Southdown 
sheep,  the  extensive  farm  buildings  filled 
with  cattle,  while  the  lower  slopes  are  cov- 
ered with  verdure  produced  by  irrigation. 

Such  authenticated  statements  as  tliese, 
demonstrating  that  the  drain  pipe,  the  dung 
cart,  and  the  sheep's  foot  exerted  a  fairy  in- 
fluence over  the  productive  powers  of  the 
soil,  doubling  it  in  periods  of  ten  or  twenty 
years,  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 

But  the  opponents  of  the  Free-trade  pol- 
icy sought  to  raise  political  capital  out  of 
what  they  advanced  as  a  fact  respecting  the 
wheat  soils  of  the  country.  They  affirmed 
that  green  crops  and  stock-farming  were  not 
applicable  to  the  extensive  and  important 
class  of  clay  lands,  which  could  only  be 
farmed  to  advantage  on  the  old  plan,  two 
crops  and  a  fallow.  When  the  case,  how- 
ever, came  to  be  looked  into,  instances  were 
not  wanting  to  show  that  capital  ingeniously 
applied  could  extract  thirty  tons  of  turnips 
per  acre  from  rank  clay,  and  feed  sheep  on 
it  too.     In  fact  thorough  deep  drainage  was 
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found  so  entirely  to  change  the  texture  of 
clay  as  to  render  it  amenable  to  the  four  or 
five  course  rotation.  Of  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Atkinson  near  Seahara,  Durham,  Mr.  Caird 
remarks : — 

*  The  soil  is  so  stiff  and  strong  that  it  is  man- 
aged with  a  bare  fallow  until  drained,  but  as 
soon  as  drainage  is  effected  fallows  are  dispensed 
with,  and  the  regular  system  of  the  farm  car- 
ried out,  as  on  more  friable  soils.  On  one  jQield, 
drained  last  spring,  there  is  now  growing  an 
excellent  crop  of  swedes,  estimated  at  28  tons 
an  acre.  The  remainder  of  the  farm,  amelio- 
rated by  drainage,  was  cropped  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  clover,  potatoes,  wheat,  turnips, 
potatoes,  wheat  sown  out  with  seeds.  The 
leading  features  of  this  management  are  that 
two-thirds  of  the  land  are  in  well-manured 
green-crops  and  one-third  in  white  corn-crop. 
The  successive  green-crops  keep  the  land  clear 
and  friable,  and  render  the  farm  comparatively 
cheap,  both  in  manual  labour  and  horse-work  ; 
seven  pairs  of  horses  could  not  under  other  cir- 
cumstances accomplish  satisfactorily  the  work 
of  a  farm  of  this  size.  Then,  not  only  are  the 
green-crops  heavily  manured,  but  the  interven- 
ing wheat-crops  also.  In  five  out  of  six  years 
the  soil  receives  an  annual  application  of  ma- 
nure. The  farmer  is  thus  enabled  to  grow  the 
most  valuable  crops — potatoes  and  wheat — for 
sale,  and  swedes  and  clover  for  consumption. 
He  can  sell  two-thirds  of  the  annual  produce  of 
his  arable  land  without  injuring  the  farm, 
because  he  restores  to  it  a  full  equivalent  in 
manure.  Comparing  the  returns  of  this  six- 
course  with  those  of  the  "  two-crop  and  fallow  " 
system,  there  is  a  difference  more  than  adequate 
to  meet  the  increased  charges  of  higher  rent, 
labour,  and  manure,  and,  when  all  these  are 
deducted,  a  handsome  balance  remains  for 
interest  and  tenants'  profit,  whereas  the  whole 
produce  under  the  latter  system  cannot,  at 
present  prices,  pay  the  expenses  of  cultivation, 
without  leaving  a  farthing  for  rent  or  tenants' 
profit.' 

The  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  this  prac- 
tice was,  as  a  general  rule,  the  weakness  of 
the  landlords.  The  drainage  of  stiff  clays 
was  a  stiff  matter.  Ifc  wanted  a  landlord 
with  a  strong  back,  and,  unfortunately,  the 
great  bulk  of  such  soils  were  held  by  poor 
men,  or  men  who  took  little  interest  in 
them.  To  a  large  extent  they  were  mort- 
gaged. The  Minister  then  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  however,  understood  the  difficulties 
of  the  case  and  prepared  to  meet  it.  He 
saw  that  a  large  class  of  men  must  suffer, 
for  the  clay  lands  under  the  prevailing  sys- 
tem were  declining  in  fertility,  and  those 
who  farmed  them  would  soon  be  unable  to 
pay  even  the  reduced  rents  to  which  land- 
lords were  compelled  to  submit.  A  remedy 
was  devised  in  the  shape  of  a  loan  of  four 
millions  sterling,  repayable  by  instalments 
extending  over    twenty-two   years,   which 


was  rapidly  taken  up,  and  has  now,  to  a 
great  extent,  been  repaid  to  the  State, 
after  conferring  an  immense  benefit  on  the 
community. 

Those  readers  who  liave  followed  the 
narx'ation  thus  far  will  see  how  the  most 
thoughtful  and  advanced  men  of  their  time 
designed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 
Almost  all  that  has  occui-red  since  Mr. 
Caird  wrote  has  been  in  the  nature  of  elab- 
oration and  extension ;  elaboration  and 
extension,  be  it  observed,  that  have  re- 
quired more  than  the  co-operation  of  the 
landed  proprietor.  Several  agents  claim  to 
have  a  share  in  promoting  the  general  result. 
The  mechanic,  the  theoretical  and  practical 
chemist,  the  geologist,  the  physiologist,  the 
capitalist,  the  trader,  the  architect,  the 
writer,  and  the  schoolmaster,  each  takes 
his  place  among  the  promoters  of  agricul- 
tural improvements. 

The  services  of  the  Chemist  cannot  be 
sufficiently  estimated.     When  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  lectured  in  1812,  he  did  so  to  deaf 
ears,  so  far  as  the  farmer  was  concerned, 
for  agriculture  had  not  then  agreed  to  em- 
blazon '  Practice  with  Science '  upon  her 
shield.     When  she  had  done  so  at  a  later 
date,  the  proffered  guidance  of  Liebig  and 
Boussingault,  of  Way   and   Johnstone,  of 
Lawes,   and   Gilbert,   and   Voelcker,    was 
eagerly  accepted.     When  Liebig  and  Bous- 
singault exhibited  the  analysis  of  the  soil 
and  the  plant,  and  discovered  the  relation 
that    existed  between   them,    the   farmers 
recognised  something  more  than  the  exist- 
ence of  hard  names  in  the  chemist's  brain. 
They  discovered  an  ability  to  help    them. 
Under  the  rule  of  thumb,  they  had  been  at- 
tempting to  increase  the  power  of  soils  by 
the  application  of  such  artificial  stimulants 
as    they    could    obtain — sometimes     with 
success,    sometimes    without,   but   always 
with  uncertainty.      They  were,   therefore, 
ready   to   receive   with  gladness  the  light 
which  science  cast  upon  the  road,  and  being 
supplied  with  a  better  ''rule,  they  began  to 
apply   gypsum,  and   nitrate  of  soda,   and 
bones,  and  guano,  with  judgment  and  result. 
Liebig  won  further  honours  by  a  very  simple 
suggestion  affecting  the  treatment  of  bones 
with   sulphuric   acid,  which,  by  rendering 
them  immediately  assimilable  by  the  roots 
of  plants,  so  enhanced  the  demand  for  this 
commodity,   that   the   alert  traders,   after 
spoiling  the  battle-fields  of  Europe  and  the 
bone  caves  of  antiquity,  penetrated,  at  the 
bidding  of  the  geologist  (Professor  Hens- 
low),  far  down  to  a  stratum  of  the  cretaceous 
formation,  where  lay  the  fossil  remains  of 
extinct  creatures   that  had  sported  in   the 
primeval   oceans   and  forests,  and   whose 
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remains  had  been  reserved  through  count- 
less ages  by  a  singular  disposition  of  Provi- 
dence to  give  increased  fertility  to  the  soil 
and  fresh  food  to  man.  Professors  Way 
and  Johnstone,  both  as  writers  and  as  prac- 
tical chemists,  analysing  the  soils  sent  thera, 
and  advising  the  proper  manures  to  be  ap- 
plied to  restore  the  disturbed  balance  of 
power,  contributed  materially  to  the  same 
object ;  and  Mr.  Lawes,  while  taking  a  lively 
interest  in  the  analytical  investigations  then 
prosecuted  by  himself  and  others,  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  fertilizers  to  be 
applied  under  varying  circumstances  to  dif- 
ferent crops,  at  different  stages  of  their 
growth.  A  series  of  experiments  carried 
out  upon  his  own  farm,  at  Rothampsted, 
first  satisfied  him  of  the  value  of  his  com- 
pounds, and  they  were  then  manufiictured 
in  immense  quantities.  «  Coprolites,  a  Nor- 
wegian mineral  named  appatite,  promising 
a  large  percentage  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
bones,  guano,  and  sulphuric  acid,  were  all 
largely  used.  This  was  not  the  goal,  how- 
ever. At  the  time  he  was  thus  prescribing 
with  Dr.  Gilbert  in  the  Rothampsted  labor- 
atory for  exhausted  soils,  Mr.  Lawes  was 
prosecuting  another  series  of  experiments 
that  resulted  in  what  will  prove  to  the 
farmer  one  of  the  most  important  discov- 
eries of  modern  times.  These  experiments, 
extending  over  a  peried  of  twenty -four 
years,  with  wheat  grown  on  the  same  land 
year  after  year  without  manure  or  the 
intervention  of  fallow,  proved  that  soil, 
under  fair  husbandry,  possessed  a  natural 
standard  of  fertility.  This  standard,  at 
Rothampsted,  appears  to  be  sixteen  bushels 
per  acre.  Thus  is  afforded  the  '  key,'  as 
Mr,  Thompson  terms  it,  to  the  mystery  in- 
volved in  the  variable  term  ^condition;'' 
for  henceforth  we  know  that  '  land  that  is 
thoroughly  run  out  means  land  that  is  re- 
duced to  its  original  standard  of  productive- 
ness. Any  condition  it  possesses  in  addition 
to  this,  be  it  more  or  be  it  less,  consists 
simply  of  the  remains  of  previous  crops  and 
previous  manurings.  It  follows  that,  after 
any  ordinary  amount  of  bad  fiirming,  suffi- 
cient manure  of  the  right  kind  will  quickly 
return  to  the  soil,  not  its  natural  productive- 
ness, which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  destroy, 
but  that  acquired  fertility  which  we  may 
noAv  describe  as  good  condition  without  fear 
of  i)eing  misunderstood.'* 

Professor  Voelcker  has  also  rendered 
great  service  by  his  investigations  into  the 
cunstituentelementsand  the  growth  of  plants, 
and  by  his  discovery  of  their  dependence 


*  'Profrress   of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,' 
B.  A.  S.  E.  Journal,  vol.  xxv. 


upon  the  mechanical  conditions  of  the  soil 
they  root  in.  Proof  has  been  afforded  that 
the  sterility  of  some  soils  may  be  owing  to 
the  absence  of  certain  conditions  unfavour- 
able to  the  display  of  concealed  powers.  It 
is  absolutely  essential  that  the  gases  of  the 
atmosphere,  especially  the  great  life-suppor- 
ter, oxgyen,  as  well  as  rain,  should  have 
free  access  for  purposes  of  combination  to 
the  chambers  of  the  soil ;  but  unless  the 
soil  be  laid  dry,  and  pulverised  to  a  great 
depth,  this  is  not  possible.  The  farmer  thus 
advised  to  work  with  nature  speedily  took 
to  drainage  on  a  more  extensive  and  sys- 
tematic plan,  to  cultivate  deeply  with  horse- 
power, and  ultimately  with  steam.  Much 
has  also  been  accomplished  by  the  chemist 
in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  food  for 
cattle.  Many  foreign  substances  have  been 
brought  into  use,  and  everything  used  in  the 
production  of  meat  is  analysed,  appraised, 
and  tabulated  for  the  information  of  farmers, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  fertilisers  mentioned 
above. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the 
service  rendered  to  Ceres  by  Vulcan.  The 
triumphs  that  have  been  won  in  the  field  and 
the  homestead  ought  to  form  no  small  por- 
tion of  the  songs  of  the  forge  and  the  ham- 
mer. It  is  strange  to  read  that  first  prize- 
sheet  issued  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, or  the  first  cautious  encomium  pro- 
nounced on  the  corn-drill  by  the  able  editor 
of  the  Society's  Journal,  by  the  light  of  the 
present  achievements  of  mechanical  skill,  or, 
if  you  please,  within  earshot  of  the  great 
hum  of  human  activity  at  Ipswich  or  Bedford, 
Leeds  or  Lincoln.  The  distinguished  agri- 
culturists whose  names  the  document  bears 
(some  of  them  are  alive  now,  for  it  was  no 
longer  ago  than  1839),  deliberately  appor- 
tioned in  the  following  manner  the  975^.  set 
apart  by  the  Society  for  prizes: — 75  per 
cent,  to  stock,  13  per  cent,  to  written  com- 
positions,  10  percent,  to  seed-wheat,  and  \^ 
per  cent,  to  implements — so  faintly  did  they 
foresee  at  that  time  the  extent  of  the  revolu- 
tion they  were  assisting  to  bring  about. 
They  who  saw  the  bullock  yielding  to  the 
horse,  saw  not  how  the  horse  was  to  yield  to 
the  steam-engine.  They  saw  not  that  the 
mechanic  was  to  multiply  the  force  of  one 
man  by  the  creation  of  an  untiring  non-con- 
suming piece  of  mechanism,  nor  that  the 
British  husbandman  would  be  enabled  to 
augment  his  produce  and  at  the  same  time 
diminish  his  expenses. 

Civilisation  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
commenced  when  a  man  applying  his  force 
to  the  soil  is  capable  only  of  producing  sub- 
sistence for  himself.  When  the  labour  of 
two  suffices  fur  the  support  of  three  men,  so 
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that  the  labour  of  the  third  can  bo  set  free 
for  the  production  of  surplus  articles,  an  ad- 
vance may  be  said  to  have  been  made  like 
that  shown  in  Ireland  in  1841,  where  1,000 
persons  engaged  in  agriculture  provided 
food  for  1,511  persons,  including  themselves. 
In  Great  Britain  at  the  same  date,  1,000  per- 
sons similarly  employed  supplied  the  wants, 
as  respects  food,  of  3,984.  The  census  of 
1861  showed  a  surprising  increase  in  this 
direction,  which  is  clearly  due  to  mechanical 
skill  applied  to  agriculture. 

Those  who  are  not  satisfied  with  this  gen- 
eral result  have  only  to  turn  to  the  implements 
designed  to  prepare  the  seed-bed — uniform 
in  depth  and  perfectly  comminuted — and 
compare  them  with  the  ploughs  and  harrows 
■with  which  the  farmer  attempted  to  perform 
his  laborious,  costly,  and  unsuccessful  tillage 
in  1838.  The  mechanic  was  requested  to 
construct  a  machine  capable  of  depositing  any 
sort  of  seed,  in  known  quantities,  at  a  regu- 
lar depth,  in  parallel  lines  of  optional  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  with  or  without  ma- 
nure, and  lo  !  that  wonderful  invention  the 
drill,  in  the  absence  of  which  our  present 
clean  and  orderly  system  of  farming  would 
be  impossible.  Before  1851  little  need  was 
experienced  by  the  farmer  for  supplementary 
aid  during  harvest,  but  subsequently,  when 
emigration  had  lessened  the  number  of  la- 
bourers, the  mechanic  placed  in  his  hands 
machines  that  would  mow  both  grain  and 
grass-crops,  effecting  at  the  same  time  a  sav- 
ing of  both  time  and  money.  Being  intro- 
duced to  the  barn,  and  shown  the  apparatus 
for  threshing  and  winnowing,  from  the  man 
with  '  two-sticks '  to  the  fans  and  riddles,  he 
quickly  devised  the  means  of  combining 
these  processes  within  a  single  framework, 
and  at  one  operation  to  thresh  the  sheaf, 
divide  the  straw  from  the  chaff,  separate  the 
corn  into  different  qualities,  and  finish  up  by 
sacking  and  weighing  off  the  grain.  He 
quickly  improved  upon  old-fashioned  means 
of  cutting  straw,  pulping  or  slicing  roots, 
grinding  corn,  crushing  linseed,  oil-cake,  and 
bones,  and  where  it  was  required  brought 
all  these  machines  under  one  roof,  and,  by 
horse-power  or  steam,  gave  to  them  simul- 
taneous motion.  No  sooner  had  a  self- 
taught  mechanic,  one  Reade,  produced  a 
hand-made  clay  pipe  with  which  Mr.  Parkes, 
of  drainage  celebrity,  assured  Lord  Spencer 
'  he  could  drain  all  England,'  than  a  machine 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors by  Thomas  Scragg,  1845,  that  would 
produce  thousands  of  drain-pipes  in  a  day. 
This  rapid  sketch  will  convey  some  impres- 
sion of  the  unfailing  assistance  that  has  been 
afforded  by  the  mechanic  and  engineer  to 
the  farmer  during  the  period  under  review. 


In  Scotland,  more  especially,  there  is  hardly 
a  farm  of  any  importance,  from  the  fertile 
banks  of  the  Tweed  to  the  northern  farms  of 
Sutherland  and  Caithness,  where  the  chimney 
of  the  stationary  engine,  towering  over  the 
long  ranks  of  corn-stacks  and  hay-ricks,  does 
not  prove  that  the  alliance  between  mechan- 
ism and  husbandry  is  complete  in  North 
Britain,  and  that  henceforth  the  latent  forces 
of  coal  and  steam  are  as  valuable  allies  to  the 
farmer  as  they  are  to  the  sailor  or  the  manu- 
facturer. These  engines  have  generally  been 
erected  in  Scotland  by  the  landlords,  with  an 
addition  to  the  rent  sufficient  to  pay  a  fair 
rate  of  interest  on  the  outlay  ;  without  such 
machinery  no  good  tenant  in  the  North 
would  now  consent  to  take  a  farm. 

We  have  yet  to  speak  of  the  application 
of  steam  to  the  tillage  of  the  land.  It  has 
been  already  shown  that  those  who  farmed 
the  clays  of  this  country,  observing  the  '  two 
crops  and  fallow  system,'  wei'e  alone  in  dan- 
ger of  ultimately  suffering  from  the  unre- 
stricted importation  of  foreign  grain.  This 
system  they  were  advised  to  abandon  in 
favour  of  another  embracing  the  growth  of 
green  crops  and  the  feeding  of  sheep.  The 
first  step  necessary  to  this  transition,  already 
alluded  to,  was  to  lay  the  land  dry.  But  it 
was  discovered  that  the  only  method  by 
which  root  crops  could  be  grown  with  cer- 
tainty and  success,  was  by  preparing  the 
land  for  them  in  the  autumn.  No  amount 
of  mechanical  trituration  could  equal  what 
some  writer  terms  '  nature's  wayward  team, 
frost,  snow,  wind,  and  rain,''  and  to  avail 
himself  of  these  gratuitous  forces  the  farmer 
must  turn  a  deep  furrow  in  the  field  reserved 
for  his  crop  before  such  forces  began  to  work. 
He  recognised  the  value  of  the  advice,  but 
could  not  act  upon  it.  It  was  evident  that 
horse-labour  would  be  economised,  inasmuch 
as  one  ploughing  at  the  right  time  surpassed 
in  effect  many  at  the  wrong  time ;  that  an 
early  seed-time  would  be  secured  ;  that  a  far 
better  time  for  the  cartage  of  manure  would 
be  obtained  ;  and  that,  instead  of  leaving  the 
land  virtually  closed  to  the  winter  rains  and 
the  chemical  effects  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
rain,  sinking  where  it  fell,  would  leave  its 
fertilising  properties  in  its  passage  down- 
wards, and  invite  the  air  to  follow.  But  the 
farmer's  horses  were  limited  in  number,  and 
he  could  not  afford  to  keep  all  the  year  round 
the  horse-power  that  would  suffice  for  the 
emergency.  In  this  difficulty  the  man  fer- 
tile in  mechanical  resource  again  came  to  the 
assistance  of  the  puzzled  cultivator.  It  was 
soon  explained  that  not  only  a  supplemen- 
tary power  was  wanted,  which  could  be  used 
at  pleasure  and  kept  without  cost  when  un- 
employed, but  one  capable  of  penetrating  a 
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subsoil  which,  by  the  perpetual  trampling 
and  sliding  of  a  four-horse  team  and  plough, 
weighing  more  than  forty  cwts.,  over  every 
ten  or  eleven  inches  of  its  width,  was  ren- 
dered impenetrable  to  tender  rootlets,  to 
rain  and  to  air.  After  prodigious  labour 
and  expense  this  problem  was  solved  by 
John  Fowler,  assisted  by  many  others,  in 
the  year  1858.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to 
state  the  difficulties  that  met  the  inventor, 
or  the  number  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
give  the  farmer  what  he  wanted.  The  state- 
ment of  the  fact  alone  will  suffice,  that  a  tool 
weighing  not  more  than  four  or  five  cwts., 
for  every  foot  in  the  width  worked  by  it, 
carried  on  wheels,  so  as  not  to  close  the  sur- 
face over  which  it  travels,  and  driven  by  a 
power  that  does  not  press  upon  the  land, 
was,  after  eight  years  of  incessant  toil,  well 
described  before  a  meeting  of  the  Birming- 
ham Mechanical  Engineers*,  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  farmer.  The  enterprising 
tiller  of  clay  land,  who  had  watched  with 
great  anxiety  the  progress  of  the  invention, 
was  delighted  with  the  unexpected  realisa- 
tion of  it.  It  exceeded  his  conception.  He 
found  himself  in  possession  not  only  of  a 
deeper  delving  tool  than  the  horse-drawn 
plough,  but  of  one  that  would  work  more 
effectually  at  about  half  the  cost.  By  its 
means,  too,  he  was  enabled  to  invert  or 
break  up  a  large  area  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  and  thus  take  full  advantage  of  those 
short  seasons  allowed  in  this  climate  for  the 
working  of  argillaceous  soils.  The  founda- 
tion of  these  assertions  may  be  looked  for 
in  Mr.  J.  C.  Morton's  impartial  and  lucid 
reports  of  steam-cultivated  farms  f,  and  in 
Mr.  Algernon  Clarke's  able  report,  entitled 
'  Five  Years'  Progress  of  Steam  Culture.'^ 
Mr.  Clarke  shows  that  all  who  have  used 
this  apparatus  in  either  of  the  three  forms 
it  assumes  §,  while  they  increase  their  power 
diminish  their  expenses,  and  augment  the 
produce  of  their  fields.  He  says,  '  Many 
steam  farmers,  by  their  own  showing,  have 
augmented  their  produce  by  four  to  eight 
bushels  per  acre;  have  grown  roots  where 
no  roots  before  could  be  grown ;  have  largely 
increased  the  bulk  of  their  green  crops  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  cleared  hundreds  of  pounds 
per  annum  by  the  mere  difference  between 
the  expenses  of  steam  and  animal  tillage.' 

There  are  now  some  hundreds  of  thees 
machines  at  work  in  England  and  Scotland. 
As  a  general  rule,  their  application  is  confined 
ti)  the  heavier  descriptions  of  soils,  the  tex- 
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ture  of  which  is  observed  to  be  wonderfully 
changed  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  seasons. 
Unyielding  clays  become  friable,  and  soon 
admit  of  turnip-culture  and  sheep-folding. 
The  benefits  of  drainage,  too,  become  strik- 
ingly apparent  when  the  subsoil  has  been 
disturbed  by  the  steam-driven  share.  The 
farmer,  finding  the  risks  of  capital  reduced, 
expends  more  freely  in  manures,  and  ex- 
periencing a  relief  from  the  heavy  payments 
for  animal  force,  turns  the  surplus  to  the 
development  of  other  resources.  The  more 
he  digs,  and  the  deeper  he  digs,  the  more  the 
earth  will  open  and  impart  to  him  the  treas- 
ures of  her  fertility.  It  is  the  old  fable  of 
the  dying  husbandman  who  incited  his  sons 
to  dig  over  the  vineyard  in  search  of  a  buried 
treasure.  The  treasure  is  buried,  but  it  is 
the  earth  herself  which  holds  it,  and  the 
labour  of  man,  now  aided  by  the  ingenuity 
of  man,  is  to  set  it  free.  Professor  Voelcker 
says  that  every  additional  inch  in  depth  un- 
locks new  resources  of  enormous  value,  and 
he  states,  moreover,  in  his  intelligent '  reasons 
for  the  infertility  of  some  soils,'  that  the 
mass  of  poor  clay  soils  are  infertile  'because 
they  are  in  an  unfit  state  to  receive  manure.' 
Land  is  neither  fertile  nor  sterile  ^:)er  se  ;  and 
perhaps  there  is  hardly  any  description  of 
soil  which  may  not  be  made  to  yield  increase 
with  suitable  treatment  and  suitable  crops. 
Although  steam  cultivation  has  made  com- 
paratively little  progress  on  the  light  lands — 
lands  easily  ploughed  with  a  team  of  two 
horses — there  is  no  reason  to  prevent  it. 
When  once  the  implements  are  adapted  to 
the  altered  conditions  of  the  case,  steam  ap- 
paratus will  be  in  demand  as  a  substitute 
for  horse-power  where  expedition  in  the  pro- 
cess performed  is  alone  requisite  apart  from 
depth  of  tillage. 

Mr.  Bailey  Denton's  Book  of  'Farm 
Homesteads '  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to 
the  benefit  agriculture  has  derived,  and  is 
likely  to  derive,  from  the  constructive 
ability  of  the  Architect.  It  is  a  large  work, 
carefully  executed,  and  well  deserves  the 
attention  of  the  landowners  to  whom  it  is 
inscribed.  The  ideal  homestead  of  the 
painter  and  poet  usually  consists  of  a  strag- 
pling  and  picturesque  fow  of  hovels,  erect- 
ed without  reference  either  to  convenience 
or  health,  their  chief  characteristics  being, 
without,  thatch,  foggots,  and  boards  ;  with- 
in, cobwebs,  gloom,  and  reeking  exhalations. 
Such  homesteads  might  answer  the  require- 
ments of  past  times  ;  but  when  men  began 
to  give  more  attention  to  the  care  of  live 
stock  for  propagation  or  consumption,  and 
to  lay  out  large  sums  of  money  in  feeding 
stuffs,  they  required  buildings  specially 
adapted  to  their  objects.   Beef  and  mutton, 
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veal  and  pork,  poultry  and  eggs,  milk,  but- 
ter, and  cheese,  were  to  be  manufactured 
under  cover,  and  manufacturing  premises 
were  therefore  required.  These  structures, 
further,  must  be  suited  to  the  districts  in 
which  they  lie,  to  the  size  and  character  of 
the  farms  on  which  they  are  situated,  and 
to  the  system  of  husbandry  pursued.  When 
a  man  is  expected  to  pay  interest  for  expen- 
diture, he  expects  to  pay  only  for  that  which 
is  useful  to  him.  Recently  much  attention 
has  been  given  to  this  branch  of  art,  and 
Mr.  Denton's  work  deals  not  in  fanciful 
sketches,  but  exposes  *  the  leading  principles 
of  farm  architecture,  as  they  are  illustrated 
by  accomplished  results  on  the  farms  of 
our  foremost  agriculturists.' 

The  architect  has  observed  that  certain 
conditions  and  circumstances,  such  as  cli- 
mate, soils,  altitude  of  surface,  and  density 
of  population,  have  founded  distinct  classes 
of  husbandry  known  as  pastoral  or  perma- 
nent grass  farming,  tillage  or  arable  farm- 
ing, mixed  farming,  and  home,  suburban, 
and  pleasure  farming,  and  that  in  each  of 
these  cases  a  different  arrangement  of  the 
buildings  is  neccessary.  To  suit  the  pas- 
toral farmers  who  tend  their  fleecy  flocks 
upon  the  elevated  lands  in  the  North,  West, 
and  South-West  counties,  hill  plantations 
and  simple  stone  stells  suffice  ;  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  fed  in 
rich  alluvial  valleys,  anything  that  will 
afford  shelter  from  the  sun  of  summer  and 
the  sharp  autumn  nights  will  do.  For  the 
finishing  graziers  of  the  Midlands  a  simple 
but  efficient  shelter  has  been  devised.  For 
the  dairy  and  cheese-making  farm  a  special 
homestead  has  been  constructed,  with  good 
supply  of  water  and  light,  well-ventilated 
cow-houses,  the  passages  so  arranged  as  to 
prevent  cross  draughts,  and  the  whole  yard 
if  possible  covered,  to  economise  the  small 
quantity  of  straw  obtained  where  nearly  all 
is  pasture.  Then  there  are  the  mixed  farm 
husbandry  buildings,  combining  the  contriv- 
ances of  a  tillage  farm  with  those  of  the 
pastoral,  and,  finally,  those  adapted  to  the 
purely  tillage  farm,  where  the  constructive 
ability  of  the  architect  has  proved  of  the 
highest  service.  The  best  specimens  of 
these  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  in  or  about 
the  centre  of  the  farm,  to  give  when  covered 
an  equable  moderate  temperature,  light, 
space,  and  ventilation  to  the  animals,  and  to 
provide  all  necessary  arrangements  for 
threshing,  for  the  preparation  and  storing  of 
alimentary  substances,  and  for  the  proper 
manufacture  of  manure. 

The  susceptible  and  delicate  organisation 
of  the  animals  beneath  our  care  render  it 


highly  necessary  that  such  provision  should 
be  made  for  their  comfort.     If  merely  in- 
fluenced by  motives  of  self-interest,  to  say 
nothing    of   humanity,   the    stock  -  master 
should    secure   his   cattle  against    sudden 
changes    of    temperature  ;    provide  them 
plentifully  with  good  water ;  supply  them 
with  well-prepared  well-kept  food  at  regu- 
lar  intervals — all   of   which   the   architect 
has  enabled  him  to  do.     Such  exact  atten- 
tion is  the  more  essential  now  that  we  have 
to   deal  with   cattle   in   a  highly  artificial 
state.     This  may  be  acknowledged  to  be  an 
evil,  but  it  is  one  for  which  there  is  no  help. 
We  recognise  it  and  take  the  best  means  to 
mitigate  its  conseqences.     If  high  feeding  is 
to  be  pursued — and  the  growing  demand 
for  butcher-meat  seems  to  imply  that  it  is — 
it  will  be  only  safe  to  pursue  it  with  such 
guards  and  appliances  as  the  architect  can 
devise  for  it.     The  highest  achievement  of 
his  art  in  this  direction  is  the  covered  home- 
stead ;    a  rectangular  building,  completely 
covered,  well  lighted,  thoroughly  ventilated, 
the  farmer's  glance  commanding  the  entire 
area.     Here   the  animals  live  (and  move 
too)  in  a  perfectly  even  temperature,  every 
want  being  attended  to  with  regularity  and 
care.     In  effect  it  resembles  the  orchard- 
house,  the   cattle   being   simply  protected 
from  the  rains  of  autumn  and  the  frosts  and 
keen  winds  of  spring,  and  kept  in  a  salu- 
brious atmosphere,  the  temperature  of  which 
is  slightly  in  advance  of  that  without.  Win- 
ter's  biting   frosts   and   summer's   intense 
heats  are  alike  unknown  within  its  precincts. 
It  is  found  by  experience  that  animals  fed 
under    such   conditions   gain   as   much    in 
weight,  with  one-eighth  less  food,  as  others 
do   in  shedded  yards ;    and,  further,  that  , 
store  cattle  so  wintered  suffer  nothing  when 
turned  out  to  grass,  but  summer  the  better 
for   the   shelter.      Sheep,  pigs,  cows,  bul- 
locks, and  horses  ffourish  alike  beneath  this 
protecting  roof,  while  the  machinery  moves 
noiselessly  and  constantly  to  supply  their 
wants  in  buildings  to  which  access  is  gained 
by  openings  that  pierce  the  enclosing  walls. 
Nor  is  the  advantage  exhausted  by  the  ani- 
mal.    The  farmer  is  a  gainer  by  the  supe- 
rior  quality  of  manure  so   made,  and  of 
straw  economised,  for  as  no  rain  falls  less 
straw  is  wanted.     These  are  points  worth 
consideration   to   the   farmer,    particularly 
now  that  attention  is  being  turned  to  stock- 
keeping,  for  a  gain  can  clearly  be  calculated 
in  the  weights  of  meat  and  manure  pro- 
duced compared  with  what  is  known  to  be 
possible  under  the  open  yard  system,     It 
may  be  stated  in  addition  that  such  a  yard 
is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  farmer  at  a 
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cost  equivalent  to  a  charge  of  about  Is.  per 
head  for  the  cattle  housed,  the  return  being 
about  33  per  cent,  on  the  outlay. 

The  literature  of  agriculture  has  been 
voluminous  indeed.  The  farmer,  a  man 
naturally  averse  to  books,  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  reader  in  spite  of  himself 
Not  only  have  the  journals  of  the  High- 
land, the  Bath  and  West  of  England,  and 
the  English  Societies  advised  him  at  regular 
periods  of  all  new  lights  cast  by  pi-actice 
and  science  upon  his  favourite  pursuit,  but 
enterprising  publishers  in  London  and  Edin- 
burgh have  worried  him  into  subscribing 
for  ponderous  quartos  and  unwieldy  octavos 
supplied  piecemeal.  In  many  a  farmhouse 
rows  of  shelves  have  been  fitted  up  to  re- 
ceive the  cyclopedias,  dictionaries,  rural 
handbooks,  books  of  the  farm,  muck  man- 
uals, chemical  catechisms,  veterinary  guides 
that  are  thrust  upon  him.  Of  this  assist- 
ance much  has  been  very  serviceable,  much 
has  been  officious  and  harmful.  The  labours 
of  Professor  Low,  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  Liebig, 
Brande,  Youatt,  Lindley,  and  J.  F.  John- 
stone; of  Messrs.  Philip  Pusey,  John 
Chalmers  Morton,  John  Bennet  Lawes,  J. 
Thomas  Way,  John  Algernon  Clarke ;  of 
Dr.  Voelcker,  Dr.  Gilbert,  and  others  more 
or  less  distinguished,  have  contributed  in  a 
very  decided  manner  to  originate  and  mature 
the  present  advanced  system  of  husbandry. 
Of  the  newspaper  press,  which  some  of  the 
above  writers  have  chosen  as  the  medium 
through  Avhich  to  address  the  public,  it  is 
not  requisite  that  we  should  speak.  Agri- 
culture has  benefited  as  fully  as  other  kin- 
dred arts  from  the  rise  and  growth  of  that 
mirror  of  opinion.  To  this  it  may  be  add- 
ded  that  Chairs  of  Agriculture  have  been 
established  in  Scotland  ;  and  in  England 
the  excellent  local  colleges  of  Cirencester 
and  Devon  afford  opportunities  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  sons  of  farmers  which  were  be- 
fore unknown. 

Capital  has  lent  assistance  to  agriculture 
of  a  very  varied  but  truly  valuable  charac- 
ter. One  prominent  example  has  already 
been  mentioned,  when  the  national  funds 
were  diverted  from  the  Exchequer  to  liber- 
ate the  water  stagnating  in  clay  soils.  Capi- 
tal has  continued  to  act  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, though  through  a  different  channel, 
ever  since.  Associative  enterprise  has 
proved  of  essential  service  to  the  owners 
and  the  cultivators  of  land.  Before  the  age 
of  companies,  either  limited  or  unlimited, 
the  improvement  of  landed  estates  was 
confined  to  proprietors  possessed  of  the 
requisite  capital.  A  great  portion  of  the 
land  in  this  country  was  so  encumbered, 
.that  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  owners 


was  out  of  the  question,  and  capitalists 
would  not  lend  money  for  permanent  im- 
provements until  they  could  do  so  upon 
the  same  security  that  they  received  from 
the  various  lines  of  railway  to  which  they 
willingly  subscribed.  On  this  assurance 
being  given  in  the  formation  of  companies 
to  drain,  to  reclaim,  to  improve  estates  by 
outlay  in  buildings,  roads,  &c.,  much  of  the 
surplus  capital  which  was  flowing  out  of 
the  country  in  foreign  wars  was  retained  at 
home.  Not  only  such  companies  as  we 
have  named  but  loan  companies,  agricultur- 
al implement  companies,  manure  companies, 
companies  for  the  cultivation  of  flax,  &c., 
and  even  farming  companies  have  arisen. 
The  smaller  capitalists  of  the  village,  too, 
have  lent  their  aid  either  singly  or  collect- 
ively to  enable  the  farmer  to  avail  himself 
of  such  expensive  machines  as  the  steam 
plough,  the  steam  threshing  machine,  and 
the  corn  and  turnip  drill,  which,  saving  the 
first,  are  to  be  hired  in  nearly  every  parish 
in  the  kingdom.* 

Having  now  given  some  notion  of  the  part 
played  by  these  several  agencies,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  treat  of  results.  In  America,  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Prussia,  Austria,  Spain, 
and  even  Ireland,  such  a  question  would  be 
disposed  of  in  four  lines — by  arithmetical 
process  in  three — for  we  should  have  only 
to  deal  with  a  simple  subtraction  sum,  the 
quotient  being  sought  from  the  deduction  of 
the  produce  of  1838  from  that  of  1865. 
But,  wonderful  to  relate,  this  kingdom  is  as 
yet  dependent  upon  private  observation  for 
the  statistics  of  agriculture.  Owing  to  this 
circumstance,  the  inquirer  is  obliged  to  glean 
from  various  sources  the  facts  collected  by 
one  and  another,  and  to  arrive  as  he  may, 
through  a  multitude  of  cross-references,  at 
such  general  conclusions  as  appear  con- 
sistent with  them.  It  is  affirmed,  and  there 
is  no  cause  to  doubt  it,  that  the  corn  pro- 
duce of  this  country  since  1750  has  in- 
creased about  70  per  cent.,  and  the  meat 
produce  about  100  per  cent.  Allowing  this 
to  be  true — and  it  appears  to  be  rather  be- 
low than  above  the  mark — the  difficulty 
remains  of  assigning  to  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  their  fair  proportion  of  this 
increase.  If  the  most  competent  observers 
are  consulted,  such  as  Mr.  Morton,  M.  de 
Lavergne,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Herbert,  we 
shall  attribute  the  greatest  share  of  it  to  the 
years  since  1830.  The  seeds  of  this  growth 
were  sown  before  the  era  from  which  we 


*  In  1851  there  were  55  'agricultural  implement 
proprietors  ' ;  in  1861  this  occupation  is  ascribed,  in 
the  Census  Returns,  to  236  persons,  which  can  be 
but  a  distant  approximation  to  the  truth. 
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start,  but  the  fruit  has  ripened  subsequently. 
The  theory  of  that  day  is  the  practice  of 
ours.  The  advanced  systems  of  agriculture 
existed  before  1848  in  model.  They  awaited 
the  advent  of  a  liberal  commercial  policy, 
which,  on  its  arrival,  put  such  a  pressure 
upon  landlord  and  tenant  as  to  render  a  re- 
sort to  them  absolutely  necessary.  M,  de 
Lavergne  institutes  a  comparison  between 
the  ovine  productions  of  France  and  Eng- 
land which  is  extremely  useful.  In  1750 
the  head  of  sheep  in  each  of  the  two  coun- 
tries amounted  to  about  18  millions.  In 
1850  the  numbers  had  severally  increased 
to  35  millions, '  But  there  is  this  inequality,' 
he  remarks,  '  the  35  millions  of  English 
sheep  live  upon  31  millions  of  hectares, 
those  of  France  upon  53  millions.  Omit- 
ting Scotland  from  the  calculation,  England 
keeps  three  sheep  per  acre  to  one  kept  by 
France.'  Further :  About  10  millions  head 
are  slaughtered  in  England,  '  yielding  80 
lbs.  of  net  meat  per  head,  while  8  millions 
are  slaughtered  in  France,  yielding  40  lbs 
of  net  meat.  Of  beasts,'  he  continues,  'Eng- 
land has  one  head  to  every  1^  acres,  Ireland 
has  one  to  every  10  acres,  and  France  has 
one  to  about  every  1 1  acres.'  But  the  su- 
perior character  of  the  cattle,  and  the  atten- 
tion bestowed  upon  them,  enables  those  of 
England  to  return  \Qs.  per  acre  in  milk  and 
meat  against  4s.  9d  per  acre  returned  by 
French  cattle.  This  comparison  was  made, 
observe,  in  1855.  Since  that  date  substan- 
tial advances  have  been  made  by  our  neigh- 
bours, as  their  agricultural  statistics  clearly 
indicate.  The  very  same  agencies  that  have 
brought  us  to  our  present  position  are  work- 
ing there  under  the  guidance  of  the  most 
extensive  of  European  farmers — the  Em- 
peror Napoleon. 

The  immense  fallows  are  disappearing 
under  forage  crops  ;  the  space  occupied  by 
cereals  is  reduced,  the  half  being  found  under 
liberal  management  to  produce  more  than 
the  whole  under  a  parsimonious  hand.  They 
have  drawn  upon  the  best  Hereford  and 
Shorthorn  blood,  to  found  new  herds  and 
flocks,  or  to  ameliorate  their  own  breeds. 
We  have  not  withheld  from  them  the  pride 
of  our  studs,  nor  the  trophies  of  our  seeds- 
men's skilful  toil,  nor  the  assistance  of  our 
best  machinery.  France  is  thus  advancing 
by  the  same  means  we  employed  before 
her.  She  is  bringing  capital  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  land  that  was  not  possible  some 
years  ago. 

Let  us  now  hear  what  the  farmers  them- 
selves have  to  say  as  to  the  progress  that 
has  taken  place  within  the  period  under  re- 
view : — 

'  When  I  began  farming  (says  Mr.  Wilson,  of 


Edington  Mains,  Berwickshire),  the  application 
of  bone-dust  as  manure  for  turnips  was  just 
getting  into  general  use  in  this  district,  and  the 
slicing  of  turnips  for  hoggets  was  then  unprac- 
tised amongst  us.  .  .  .  The  use  of  thi^  manure 
caused  an  immense  increase  of  the  average  an- 
nually under  turnips,  and  also  the  weight  of 
turnips  per  acre.  The  general  adoption  of  the 
practice  of  turnip-slicing  for  hoggets  soon  after 
changed  our  whole  system  of  sheep  manage- 
ment. Our  hoggets  began  to  be  sent  to  mar- 
ket as  soon  as  they  were  shorn — say  at  fifteen 
months  old — instead  of  being  kept  until  about 
two  years  old,  as  has  been  the  previous  prac- 
tice. The  use  of  bone-manure  produced  nearly 
as  great  an  improvement  upon  the  seed  as  upon 
the  turnip-crop,  to  which  it  was  directly  ap- 
plied. This  increase  of  the  green-crops  and 
earlier  marketing  of  the  hoggets  produced  of 
course  a  greatly-increased  demand  for  lambs, 
and  thus  led  to  corresponding  changes  of  prac- 
tice in  the  upland  sheep-farms  from  which  the 
supplies  of  store-sheep  were  drawn.  Instead 
of  an  annual  crop  of  two  or  three-year-old  wed- 
ders  of  the  pure  Cheviot  or  Blackfaced  breeds, 
they  began  to  cross  their  ewes  with  Leicester 
rams,  and  sold  these  cross-bred  lambs  at  wean- 
ing-time  to  the  low-country  farmers.  The  com- 
mand of  portable  manures  has  enabled  the  oc- 
cupiers of  these  uplying  farms  to  bring  much 
additional  land  under  tillage.  This  process  is 
steadily  extending ;  and  as  it  does  so  the  com- 
mand of  green-crops  is  regularly  accompanied 
by  a  change  to  a  sheep  stock  of  a  more  valu- 
able class.  All  these  practices  date  earlier 
than  twenty  years  ago ;  but  they  have  been 
greatly  extended  and  developed  since  then. 
The  introduction  of  pipe  tiles  for  draining,  and 
of  guano,  nitrate  of  soda  and  bones  in  the  form 
of  superphosphate,  as  manures,  has  supplied 
great  additional  facilities  for  all  this.  Until 
thirty  years  ago,  linseed-cake  may  be  said  to 
have  been  unknown  in  this  district.  About 
that  time  it  began  to  be  used  in  the  rearing  of 
calves,  and  gradually  a  good  many  farmers  be- 
gan to  give  a  Uttle  of  it  to  their  fattening  bul- 
locks. Now  cakes  of  various  kinds,  and  other 
farinaceous  feeding-stuffs,  are  in  general  use 
for  the  fattening  both  of  sheep  and  cattle.  The 
trade  in  these  articles  and  portable  manure  has 
here,  as  elsewhere,  grown  to  an  important 
branch  of  business.  Thorough  drainage,  port- 
able manures,  artificial  feeding-stuffs,  are  now 
trite  expressions  ;  but  when  it  can  be  re- 
ported of  a  district  that  all  of  them  are  in- 
cluded— less  or  more — in  the  cultivation  of 
very  nearly  the  whole  of  its  farms,  it  is  super- 
fluous to  add  that  a  very  great  increase  of  pro- 
duce has  been  the  result.' 

The  secretary  of  the  Wigtoun  Agricul- 
tural Association,  Mr.  McLean,  says  : — 

'  During  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  been 
a  remarkable  advance  made  within  the  bounds 
of  this  Society,  particularly  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  green-crops,  and  the  feeding  of  cattle 
and  sh^ep  for  the  English  markets,  to  which 
ready  means  of  access  have,  during  all  that 
period,  been  afforded  by  steamers  plying  be- 
tween the  ports  of  the  district  and  Liverpool, 
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and  for  the  last  two  years  and  a  half  by  the 
Portpatrick  Railway  Company.  In  many  farms 
the  dairy-system  has  been  successfully  intro- 
duced. I  believe  that  the  improvement  of  the 
district  has  been  mainly  owing  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  imported  manures  (chiefly  bones  and 
guano),  and  the  consequent  increased  extent  of 
green-crops,  and  ready  means  of  conveying  fat- 
ted stock  tothe  English  markets.' 

Mr.  Sowerby  of  Aylesby,  Lincolnshire, 
says : — 

'I  have  ploughed  up  nearly  300  acres  of 
grass-land  in  the  last  thirty  years.  In  addi- 
tion to  growing  so  much  more  corn,  the  same 
land  will  keep  a  great  deal  more  stock.  At  the 
first  glance,  you  hardly  could  believe  that. 
Bear  in  mind  that,  though  it  is  inferior  grass- 
land, it  becomes  the  best  of  corn-land,  growing 
good  root-crops,  and  keeping  a  great  deal  of 
stock.  ...  I  speak  within  bounds  when  I  say 
I  have  grown  double  the  quantity  of  corn,  and 
kept  double  the  quantity  of  stock  this  last  ten 
years  than  I  did  the  first  ten  years  I  was  a  far- 
mer, though  of  course  I  have  been  at  consider- 
ably more  expense.' 

Mr.  Grey,  Steward  over  the  Greenwich 
Hospital  Estates  says  : — 

'The  increased  produce  consists  more  in 
root-crops  and  the  amount  of  stock  kept,  than 
in  corn,  although  the  corn-crops  have  also  par- 
taken of  the  benefit  of  better  cultivation.  The 
total  increase  upon  farms  where  thorough  drain- 
ing and  deep  cultivation  are  practised,  must  at 
least  be  one-third  ;  in  some  instances  it  is  more, 
but  that  is  not  yet  apparent  in  the  rents,  for  it 
is  only  obtained  by  a  greatly -increased  expen- 
diture by  the  tenant,  in  extra-manuring  and 
cultivating  it.' 

Cheshire  affords  the  following  testimony. 
Mr.  Rigby,  of  Winsford,  after  stating  what 
has  been  done  in  drainage  and  the  applica- 
tion of  manure,  says  : — 

'  I  know  many  farms  that  used  only  to  keep 
40  cows  ten  years  ago  that  now  milk  80,  and 
one  farm  which  then  kept  60  has  now  140  milk- 
ing-cows  upon  it,  beside  other  stock ;  the  stock, 
too,  are  better  kept  in  winter  than  formerly.' 

Of  Bedfordshire,  Mr.  James  Howard 
says : — 

'  The  great  improvements  in  cultivating  the 
land  during  the  last  twenty  years  are  almost 
confined  to  clay  land ;  our  light  lands  were 
farmed  almost  as  well  twenty  years  ago  as 
now.  Thousands  of  acres  of  clay  have  during 
this  period  been  under-drained  thoroughly  with 
tiles  ;  the  growing  of  summer-feed,  such  as 
tares,  is  extensively  practised ;  the  growing  of 
mangel  is  a  great  boon ;  summer  fallows  are 
almost  abolished ;  and  the  live-stock  is  gener- 
ally increased.  Indeed,  some  of  what  were 
considered  poor  clays  grow  our  best  barley, 
and  will,  with  the  aid  of  steam,  be  worth  as 
much  as  the  light  lands.' 


Throughout  the  CotSwold  district  the 
same  causes  have  been  producing  the  like 
results.  Skill  and  capital  have  there  made 
their  mark,  the  clays  have  been  amelio- 
rated, and  the  stock  has  not  only  been  much 
increased  but  improved.  Steers  that  were 
sent  to  the  shambles  at  5  years,  now  reach 
that  bourne  at  2^  and  3  years ;  while  sheep, 
though  wintered  in  the  open  fields,  are  mark- 
eted when  14  months  old,  in  place  of  being 
kept  upon  the  land  27  or  36  months. 

The  change  extensively  taking  place  upon 
farms  conveniently  situated  with  respect  to 
railways  is  correctly  represented  by  Mr. 
Blundell,  of  Southampton,  who,  by  the  way, 
allows  no  improvement  in  cereal  crops  within 
the  period  of  which  he  writes  : — 

Live-stock.  1843-1863. 
Horned  cattle,  fattened    .       .       .  double  the  number 
Dairy  cattle  "          .          ...  increase  10  per  cent. 
Calves  raised  for  dairy  purposes     .  "      10      " 
Calves  raised  for  fattening  pur- 
poses          "     30     " 

Value  of  cattle  raised  at  two 

years  old "16     " 

Sheep-stock  for  breeding  pur- 
poses          25  to  30     " 

"       for  fattening  purposes.       .  increase  50     " 

Value  of  sheep-stock  of  all  ages      .  "       20     " 

Svyine  of  all  ages     .       .       .       .  .  "       30     " 

Horse  of  ditto "        10      " 

Values  for  farm-work     ...  no  increase 

'  In  speaking  of  increase  of  live-stock  (he 
continues),  I  make  no  allowance  for  losses  by 
disease ;  they  have,  however,  been  enormous — 
past  all  calculation ;  and  the  improvements  both 
in  number  and  quality  of  sheep  and  cattle  must 
have  far  exceeded  my  present  estimate  had  they 
been  as  free  from  disease  as  previous  to  the  year 
1840.' 

Mr.  Burritt,  for  the  benefit  of  American 
farmers,  furnishes  an  instance  of  English 
enterprise  which  we  cannot  omit.*  The  in- 
stance is  from  Cambridgeshire,  upon  a  farm 
of  3,000  acres,  farmed  by  Mr.  S.  Jonas  with 
an  assumed  capital  of  30,000?.  The  inven- 
tory of  his  live  stock,  taken  at  Michaelmas 
1864,  resulted  in  the  following  figures: 
sheep,  6,48H. ;  horses,  2,487?.;  bullocks, 
2,218/. ;  pigs,  452/. ;  making  a  grand  total 
of  11,638.  Evei-y  animal  bred  on  the  es- 
tate is  fattened.  The  annual  expenditure  in 
cattle-food,  fertilisers,  and  labour  is  thus 
stated : — 

S. 
Corn  and  oil-cake  purchased  for 

feeding 4,000 

Guano  and  manufactured  manures      1,700 
Labour  of  100  men  and  boys  at 

the  average  of  20/.  per  annum      2,000 
Labour    of  76    horses,   including 

their  keep,  20/.  per  annum        .       1,500 
Use  and  wear  and  tear  of  steam- 
engine  and  machinery       .         .  500 


*  '  A  walk  from  London  to  John  0' Groat's,'  by 
Elihu  Burritt :  1864,  p.  171. 
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Commutation  money  and  beer  to 
men,         .        .        .         . 


400 


£10,100 


The  revenue  from  the  following  sources, 
2,000  fat  sheep  and  lambs,  150  fat  bullocks, 
200  fat  pigs,  22,500  bushels  of  wheat,  9,375 
bushels  of  oats,  7,500  bushels  of  barley, 
amounts  to  the  sum  of  17,228/^.,  which,  with- 
out pursuing  the  narrative  further,  suffi- 
ciently shows  the  value  of  the  system  adopt- 
ed upon  the  land,  for  the  most  part  of  a 
vei'y  poor  description. 

Free  trade  and  its  correlative  agents  have 
done  for  us  what  the  Komans  did— opened 
to  us  the  resources  of  other  lands,  and  dis- 
covered to  us  those  of  our  own.  '  Paradox- 
ical as  it  would  have  been  thought  twenty 
years  ago,  it  is  no  less  true,  that  though  free 
trade  has  discouraged  bad  farming  in  the 
shape  of  simple  corn-growing,  it  has  given 
a  powerful  stimulus  to  good  farming  by 
making  it  possible  still  to  grow  corn  with 
profit,  through  the  intervention  of  green 
crops  and  live  stock.'  Society  is  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  allow  of  no  one  of  its  members  to 
live  and  work  solely  for  himself.  Whether 
he  will  or  not,  the  entire  body  participates 
in  his  gains.  This  trite  remark  receives  an 
additional  illustration  from  the  homesteads 
of  England,  for  the  farmer  cannot  be  said 
to  have  benefited  more  by  his  own  achieve- 
ments than  the  owner  of  the  land  he  tills, 
the  labourer  whom  he  employs,  and  the  en- 
tire community,  himself  included,  whom, 
under  the  designation  of  consumers,  he  sup- 
plies. 

Precisely  at  this  period  in  our  agricultural 
history,  when  the  attention  of  the  farmer 
had  been  mainly  directed  to  stock-farming 
in  preference  to  the  production  of  corn — 
when  the  whole  system  of  British  agriculture 
has  been  made  to  depend  on  the  rearing  of 
animals  for  food,  these  animals  being  at  once 
the  consumers  of  our  green  and  root  crops 
and  the  producers  of  manure — when  we  had 
carried  the  breed  of  cattle  almost  to  the  re- 
fined perfection  of  the  race-horse,  a  calamity 
has  overtaken  the  nation,  of  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  exaggerate  the  importance.  In  fact, 
with  the  customary  indifference  and  incre- 
dulity of  Englishmen  to  danger,  many  pre- 
cious weeks  and  months  were  allowed  to 
elapse  after  the  appearance  of  the  Cattle 
Plague  in  Great  Britain  without  taking  those 
measures  of  isolation  and  precaution  which 
could  alone  prove  effectual,  and  which  have 
to  a  considerable  extent  checked  its  progress 
in  some  of  the  Continental  States.  Even" 
now,  we  fear  that  people  have  formed  a  very 
imperfect  conception  of  the  magnitude  and 
gravity  of  this  evil,  if  the  disease  retains  its 


contagious  virulence  for  any  considerable 
period  of  time.  The  result  would  be,  not 
only  an  enormous  loss  of  actual  property, 
for  the  value  of  the  stock  in  Great  Britain 
is  estimated  at  sixty  millions  of  money,  but " 
the  carefully  adjusted  mechanism  of  our 
agricultural  operations  would  be  thrown  out 
of  gear.  Men  will  be  unwilling  to  plant 
green  crops  if  they  are  uncertain  whether 
cattle  can  be  kept  or  obtained  to  consume 
them.  The  interruption  of  fairs  and  mar- 
kets— though  inevitable — throws  the  trade  in 
agricultural  produce  into  confusion.  Stock 
is  a  commodity  which  the  farmer  absolutely 
requires  to  sell  or  purchase  (as  the  case 
may  be)  at  given  times  of  the  year :  it  can- 
not be  held  in  hand  without  deterioration  or 
pecuniary  loss.  Dairy  produce  will  be  af- 
fected, for  even  the  propagation  of  the  breed 
may  become  a  dangerous  source  of  infection. 
And  all  these  causes  will  lead  to  a  vast  aug- 
mentation in  the  price  of  meat,  now  largely 
consumed  by  so  considerable  a  portion  of 
the  working  classes ;  hence  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  raise  wages  and  to  increase  the 
cost  of  production  in  all  things.  These  gen- 
eral results  may  not  yet  be  felt,  but  if  the 
cattle  plague  continues  to  decimate  our 
homesteads,  we  fear  they  are  inevitable. 
Nothing  can  be  more  fatuous  than  the  argu- 
ment of  Mr.  M'Clean,  that  the  damage  done 
in  three  months  bear  but  a  small  proportion 
to  the  whole  state  of  the  country.  Already 
since  July  the  number  of  beasts  attacked 
has  reached  63,000,  and  there  is  but  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  every  fresh  case  is 
a  centre  of  infection. 

According  to  Professor  Simonds's  Report 
on  the  Steppe  Murrain,  England  appears  to 
have  been  '  clear  of  epizootic  disease  till 
1713.'  The  chroniclers  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  point,  however,  to 
the  /  Black  Death  of  1348-9 — '  a  grievous 
plague ' — and  to  a  murrain  in  1480,  which 
committed  great  devastation.  These  both 
present  a  resemblance  to  that  visitation  of 
1713  with  which  the  Professor  heads  his 
catalogue.  Of  the  pest  which  raged  in  1744 
we  have  fuller  details.  It  was  extremely 
virulent  and  protracted.  It  was  not  till 
1757  that  its  germs  lost'  their  generative 
power ;  and  its  victims  amounted  '  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.'  The  husbandmen  of 
that  period  expressed  themselves  indebted 
to  the  '  Low  Countries  '  for  this  visitation, 
it  being  traced  to  one  or  two  causes,  or  to 
both — the  importation  of  calves  from  Hol- 
land, and  the  contraband  import  of  infected 
hides  from  the  same  quarter.  The  English 
graziers  were  under  no  further  alarm  till 
1839,  when  a  new  cattle  epidemic — '  eczema 
epizootica^  or  '  mouth  and  foot  disease,'  was 
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introduced,  which  still  infests  our  home- 
steads. Shortly  afterwards  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  appeared,  spreading  itself  over  the 
whole  country,  and  finally  establishing  itself 
in  localities  particularly  favourable  to  it. 
These  two  last-mentioned  sicknesses  amongst 
horned  stock  were  considered  due  to  causes 
existing  in  this  country ;  but  that  which 
broke  out  amongst  sheep  in  1847  seems  to 
have  been  shipped  from  i_Hamburg.  This 
attack  of  small-pox,  to  which  in  some  in- 
stances ninety  per  cent,  of  our  flocks  suc- 
cumbed, remained  a  most  unwelcome  visitor 
till  1850,  and  was  the  last  visitation,  saving 
the  present,  to  which  either  horned  stock  or 
eheep  have  been  exposed. 

It  seems  scarcely  worth  while  troubling 
ourselves  with  the  records  of  other  coun- 
tries ;  our  own  show  us  clearly  enough  that 
the  cattle  plague  of  1865  is  no  new  com- 
plaint. If  we  do  look  back,  however,  we 
find  accounts  that  exactly  tally  with  our 
own  experience.  The  Roman  farmer  made 
acquaintance  with  some  very  similar  cattle 
pests,  but'  the  ravages  of  the  plague,  so 
finely  described  by  Virgil  in  the  third 
Georgic,  were  not  confined  to  domestic  ani- 
mals : — 

*Et  genus  omne  neci  pecudum   dedit,   omne 
ferarum.' 

Nothing  can  be  more  true  to  our  recent 
melancholy  experience  than  the  following 
lines,  if  we  may  apply  them  to  the  ox  : — 

'Labitur  infelix    studiorum,   atque  immemor 

herbse 
Victor  equus,   fontesque    avertitur,   et  pede 

terram 
Crebra  ferit ;  demissae  aures  ;  incertus  ibidem 
Sudor,  et  ille  quidem  morituris  frigidus ;  aret 
Pellis,  et  ad  tactum  tractanti  dura  resistit. 
Haec  ante  exitium  primis  dant  signa  diebus. 
Sin  in  processu  coepit  crudescere  morbus, 
Turn  vero  ardentes  oculi,  atque  attractus  ab 

alto 
Spiritus,  interdum  gemitu  gravis,  imaque  longo 
Ilia  singultu  tendunt ;  it  naribus  ater 
Sanguis,    et   obsessas   fauces    premit   aspera 

lingua.'  (Geor.  iii.  498.) 

Of  the  cattle  murrain  which  raged  through 
Italy  and  the  adjoining  countries,  from  1711 
to  1714,  we  possess  two  elaborate  and 
learned  memoirs — '  De  contagiosa  Epi- 
demia,'  by  Rammazzini,  and  'De  bovilla 
Peste,'  by  Lancisi — both  Italian  physicians 
of  note.  This  plague,  which  bears  a  com- 
plete resemblance  to  that  from  which  we 
now  suffer,  they  describe  as  following  the 
same  course  that  Pliny  observed  was  inva- 
riably taken  by  the  human  plague,  from 
south  to  west.  Imported  by  a  Dalmatian 
ox,  it  travelled  through  Italy,  Tyrol,  Ger- 
many, France,  the  Low  Countries,   Great 


Britain  and  Ireland,  and  made  such  terrific 
havoc  as  to  threaten  the  inhabitants  with  the 
loss  of  'the  whole  cow  race.'  Piedmont  is 
reported  to  have  lost  70,000,  and  France 
and  Holland  about  200,000  head  each.  In 
the  German,  Russian,  French,  and  English 
languages  are  to  be  found  reports  and  treat- 
ises on  the  same  and  sitnilar  visitations ;  and 
more  especially  the  able  report  of  Professor 
Simonds,  who  was  commissioned  by  the 
Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland  to  inspect  the  feeding  ground 
of  this  formidable  Rinderpest,  an,d  furnish 
them  with  a  faithful  description  of  its  symp- 
toms, nature,  and  habits.  This  was  in  1856, 
after  the  British  Government  had  deemed 
it  prudent  to  prohibit  the  importation  '  of 
cattle,  hoofs,  horns,  or  hides  from  those  ter- 
ritories of  Russia,  Prussia,  Mecklenburgh- 
Schwerin  which  lie  in  the  gulf  of  Finland, 
and  the  city  of  Liibeck.' 

Taking  into  consideration  the  existence  of 
this  mass  of  evidence  concerning  the  origin, 
nature,  and  progress  of  previous  malignant 
cattle  seizures,  not  only  in  England  but  in 
continental  Europe,  the  reader  cannot  fliil 
to  be  struck  with  two  anomalies ;  first,  that 
the  'cattle  plague'  should  here  be  exten- 
sively regarded  as  a  new  disease;  secondly, 
that  neither  here  nor  elsewhere  are  the  med- 
ical faculty  more  enlightened  with  respect 
to  it  than  they  were  two  hundred  years  ago. 
The  pole-axe  and  the  knife  are  the  first  things 
thought  of — prevention  and  cure  the  last.  • 
Had  human  disorders  met  with  the  same 
sort  of  treatment,  medical  practice  would 
have  been  considerably  simplified,  and  the 
knacker  have  held  his  head  higher  than  the 
College  of  Physicians.  Whenever,  and  so 
far  as  we  know,  wherever  it  has  appeared, 
the  doctors  called  in  have  wearied  us  with 
attempts  to  trace  it  to  this  source  and  to 
that,  and  have  ended  with  a  dispute  either 
over  its  diagnosis  or  the  name  to  be  attached 
to  it.  As  to  any  carefully  conducted  and 
prolonged  series  of  experiments  undertaken 
with  a  view  to  cure,  we  hear  little  or  nothing. 
Dr.  Malcolm  Flemyng  (1755)  and  Dr. 
Peter  Layard  (1757),  both  physicians  of 
standing,  speak  not  a  little  bitterly  of  the 
small  help  given  to  Government  by  the 
council  of  physicians  called  in  to  advise 
about  the  treatment  of  the  plague  which  ran 
its  course  from  1744  to  1747.  The  latter 
we  think  it  is  who  says,  '  every  one  would 
be  amazed  even  at  the  small  benefit  which 
society  has  received  at  the  different  and  re- 
peated investigations  of  physicians.'  Dis- 
appointed by  the  regular  practitioners,  the 
farmers  ran  Avildly  after  infallible  nostrums. 
Tar-water,  Bateman's  drops,  Godfrey's  cor- 
dial, worm  powders,  &c.,  were  nearly  in  as 
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great  repute  in  those  times  as  petroleum, 
chlorodine,  the  pack  and  vapour  bath,  car- 
bolic acid,  and  sundry  patent  medicines  are 
in  ours.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Govern- 
ment of  King  George  II.  finding  no  comfort 
in  the  faculty,  applied  to  the  knacker  for  a 
short  answer  to  the  question '  how  can  these 
cattle  be  cured?'  and  compensated  from  the 
public  purse  such  as  suffered  from  the  prac- 
tical reply. 

No  one  who  consults  the  works  of  Drs. 
riemyng  and  Layard  can  entertain  more 
hesitation  about  the  identity  between  the 
visitations  of  1865  and  1744-57,  than  they 
did  between  those  of  1744-57,  witnessed 
by  themselves,  and  1717-14,  observed  and 
described  by  Rammazzini,  Lancisi,  and  Lan- 
zoni.  Nor  to  those  who  have  scanned  well 
this  ground  will  there  be  any  difficulty  in 
detecting  the  distinct  relations  existing  be- 
tween these  several  visitations  and  the  Rin- 
derpest of  1856  which  Mr.  Simonds  was 
sent  to  examine. 

There  are  said  to  be  four  fevers  which 
seize  upon  the  blood — the  simple,  the  ty- 
phus, the  relapsing  or  famine,  the  typhoid  ; 
it  must  still  be  for  the  faculty  to  agree  to 
which  of  these  this  malady  belongs.  The 
endeavour  to  assign  the  source  of  the  mur- 
rain promises  more  success.  It  has  already 
been  stated  that  the  writers  of  1711-14 
traced  that  outbreak  to  a  Dalmatian  ox. 
When  it  has  occurred  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, Prussia  or  Austria,  it  has  invariably 
been  traced  to  the  introduction  of  Steppe 
or  Hungarian  cattle.  The  long  infliction 
wx  suffered  under  from  1744  to  1757  was 
due  to  importations  from  Holland,  while 
scarcely  a  link  is  wanting  in  the  chain  of 
evidence  which  proves  that  cattle  from 
Revel  brought  the  seeds  of  disease  to  us  in 
June  last,  and  that  from  London  infected 
cattle  were  reshipped  to  EloUand.  The 
best  writers  on  this  pest  agree  apparently 
with  Dr.  Brocklesby  (1746),  who  compares 
it  to  an  exotic  which  being  transplanted 
from  its  '■locus  natalis''  in  other  lands  ex- 
ists here  for  a  little  time  and  then  dies  out. 
Dr.  Layard  distinctly  traces  it  '  to  those 
countries  that  breed  plague  and  small-pox.' 
Some  writers  attempt  to  make  it  endemic 
or  enzootic — to  give  it  a  home  and  a  perma- 
nent feeding-ground  in  the  Russian  Steppes 
and  the  low-lying  wastes  of  Hungary ; 
and  furthermore  they  say  it  is  met  with 
nowhere  else.  While  allowing  that  it  does 
exist  there,  and  that  pretty  constantly,  we 
are  far  from  thinking  it  confined  to  those 
regions.  Ever  smce  the  sun  has  poured 
down  his  vertical  rays  upon  intertropical 
regions  after  the  subsidence  of  rains,  or 
upon  the  wild  shores  of  great  rivers,  or 


upon  slimy  esturine  deposits,  or  marshy 
lands  forsaken  by  flood  waters,  and  the 
steaming  vapours  that  have  ascended  have 
been  breathed  by  man  or  beast,  '  grievous 
murrains,'  plagues,  distempers,  and  fevers 
have  prevailed.  Given  the  conditions  fa- 
vourable to  the  generation  of  poisonous 
gases,  and  the  very  same  effects  are  observ- 
able in  the  animal  frame,  be  it  along  the 
banks  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  Old  World 
or  the  New.  Countries  enjoying  temperate 
climates  cannot  originate  this  pest,  although 
when  introduced  they  receive  and  propa- 
gate it.  This  they  will  not  always  do,  any 
more  than  a  person  breathing  the  poison  of 
small-pox  must  necessarily  suffer  under  that 
malady.  The  infection  might  visit  our 
coasts  again  and  again  and  find  no  vital  or- 
ganism willing  to  receive  it,  and  it  might  at 
another  time  be  entertained  in  every  cow- 
house and  fattening  shed  in  the  kingdom. 
This  view  seems  to  be  favoured  by  the  fact 
that  in  time  these  attacks  die  out,  not  be- 
cause there  are  no  cattle  left  to  receive  the 
poison  germ,  nor,  we  suspect,  because  that 
germ  has  lost  its  power,  but  simply  because 
the  animal  economy  no  longer  possesses 
any  affinity  for  it.  For,  apart  from  con- 
ditions favourable  to  the  direct  breeding  of 
miasma,  a  long  dry  summer,  or  a  protracted 
season  of  rain,  may  so  scorch  up  or  flush 
the  pastures,  as  to  undermine  the  vital  pow- 
ers of  cattle  even  where  the  situation  is  ex- 
cellent and  the  cultivation  careful.  So  far 
as  such  regions  as  the  Steppes  are  concerned, 
it  is  impossible  to  balance  the  produce  and 
the  feeders — the  grass  to  be  eaten  and  the 
bullocks  to  eat  it.  They  seldom  exactly 
correspond:  either  the  animal  or  the  vege- 
table preponderate.  If  the  vegetable  out- 
runs and  overtops  the  animal,  its  rankness 
and  decay  breeds  malaria,  and  sows  seeds 
which  lurk  in  the  animal,  till  sparse  pas- 
tures, on  the  other  hand,  and  enfeebled  state 
of  body,  develope  them  into  active  agents. 
A  single  spark  of  infected  matter  accident- 
ally thrown  into  the  animal  economy  thus 
reduced,  as  it  were,  to  a  touchwood  state, 
fires  the  mass,  which,  burns  until  it  is  con- 
sumed. It  follows  equally  that  all  causes 
which  lower  the  vital  powers — and  we  need 
to  look  to  it  that  high  feeding  and  in-and-in 
breeding  are  not  amongst  them — predispose 
cattle  to  these  seizures.  Those  who  have 
given  much  attention  to  the  subject  are 
aware  that  our  stock  of  late  have  become 
peculiarly  liable  to  disease — or,  expressing 
the  fact  more  scientifically — to  develope 
those  seeds  of  disease  which  are  said  to  be 
latent  in  every  organism  whether  animal  or 
vegetable.  Both  cattle  and  sheep  become 
yearly  more  delicate — they  are  deficient  in 
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natural  muscular  fibre  and  strength  of  con- 
stitution. Animals  that  are  chosen  to  pro- 
pagate their  species  are  often  most  injudi- 
ciously subjected  to  fattening  processes 
•which  destroy  their  vigour ;  and  if  over- 
feeding disturbs  the  hygienic  balance,  under- 
feeding does  so  no  less. 

The  present  plague,  for  which  three  suc- 
cessive unusually  dry  summers  had  pre- 
pared the  way,  first  broke  out  in  London. 
On  the  24th,  27th,  28th  June  last,  cows 
bought  on  the  I9th  of  the  same  month  at 
the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market,  and  taken 
to  Lambeth,  Hackney,  and  Islington,  sick- 
ened and  died.  From  this  date  the  malady 
spread  amongst  the  London  dairies  with 
alarming  rapidity,  confining  its  attacks  by 
no  means  to  the  badly-ventilated  and  foul 
cowhouses  that  disgrace  our  capital.  It 
spread  during  July  to  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
Shropshire ;  and  before  the  close  of  the 
month  invaded  Scotland,  where — no  suffi- 
cient cause  for  its  appearance  being  dis- 
covered— it  was  considered  self-generative. 
The  earlier  cases  were  all  clearly  traceable 
to  purchases  made  in  the  Metropolitan  Mar- 
ket, but  country  markets  speedily  became, 
in  their  respective  districts,  subordinate  cen- 
tres of  infection.  On  the  14lh  of  October, 
it  had  extended  into  twenty-nine  counties 
in  England.  The  loss  up  to  that  period 
has  been  tabulated  in  the  Veterinary  De- 
partment of  the  Privy  Council  Office;  but 
this  statement,  correct  as  far  as  it  goes, 
shows  but  a  fraction  of  the  whole.  Pro- 
fessor Simonds,  and  those  associated  with 
him,  waited  not  to  see  the  returns  doubling 
within  periods  of  three  weeks.  The  first 
glance  at  the  subject  convinced  them  of  their 
duty  to  alarm  the  Government  that  the 
dreaded  Rinderpest  had  at  length  appeared. 
Their  advice  being  sought,  they  said,  At- 
tempt no  cure,  but  instantly  stamp  out  the 
few  septic  germs  of  corruption  while  you 
can  cover  them  with  your  heel.  This  was 
politic  advice — advice  borrowed  from  con- 
tinental experience.  Had  it  here  been  fol- 
lowed— and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  has  since 
been  recommended  for  Ireland*  should  an 
outbreak  occur  there  —  perhaps  our  loss 
would  have  been  trifling.  But  the  Govern- 
ment appears  at  that  time  either  not  to  have 
realised  the  magnitude  of  the  danger,  or  to 
have  thought  that  the  country,  ignorant  of  its 
true  nature,  would  not  have  endured  the  mea- 
sures that  ought  really  to  have  been  taken. 
The  Orders  issued,  though  considered  strin- 
gent by  those  who  felt  them,  fell  for  short 
of  what  was  really  required,  and  have  since 
been  termed  '  ineffectual '  by  the  commis- 

*  Cattle  Plague  Commission.     Ist  Report. 


sioners  called  in  to  investigate  the  subject.* 
At  the  end  of  August,  when  the  centres  of 
infection  had  become  numerous,  the  chance 
of  prevention  was  already  lost,  and  the 
Order  then  put  forth  empowering  '  the 
Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council  for  the  Metro- 
politan Police  District,'  and  'the  mayors  of 
boroughs  and  justices  of  the  peace  to  ap- 
point inspectors,'  certainly  came  too  late  to 
do  good,  though  sufficiently  early  to  do 
much  harm.  The  Couucil,  gaining  courage 
with  the  alarm  that  seized  the  public  mind, 
granted  almost  autocratic  powers  over  a 
vast  amount  of  property  to  a  body  of  men 
in  a  general  way  ill-qualified  to  use  them. 
It  became  the  duty  of  these  functionaries 
to  enter  any  premises,  to  prohibit  the  tran- 
sit of  suspected  cattle,  to  seize  and  slaughter 
and  bury  whatever  appeared  to  be  infected. 
Resistance  to  this  Order  was  punished  by  a 
pecuniary  fine,  but  compliance  with  it  did 
not  bring  pecuniary  compensation.  If  noth- 
ing but  a  police  remedy  was  sufficient  for 
the  case,  an  absolute  stop  should  have  been 
put  to  the  circulation  of  cattle  for  a  speci- 
fied period.  This  course  was  advised  by  a 
majority  of  the  Cattle  Plague  Commission- 
ers on  the  31st  October;  but  at  that  time 
the  Government  and  the  public  were  still 
not  prepared  to  give  effect  to  such  stringent 
measures,  and  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of 
December  that  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, the  Smithfield  Club,  and  other  agri- 
cultural bodies  called  upon  Ministers  to 
take  the  decisive  step  of  stopping  all  com- 
munication of  cattle  in  England. 

The  Royal  Commission,  having  examined 
fifty-one  witnesses,  published  a  first  report, 
the  chief  recommendation  of  which  has  just 
been  noticed.  The  minority  of  the  Com- 
missioners, which  seems  to  have  expressed 
the  views  afterwards  taken  by  the  Privy 
Council,  though  equally  alive  to  the  neces- 
sity of  stringent  measures,  feared  by  too 
great  and  sudden  an  interference  with  trade 
to  provoke  extensive  evasion  of  the  prohi- 
bition, and  therefore  recommended  that  such 
prohibition  should  apply  only  to  infected 
districts,  and  to  store  stock  in  any  district, 
but  that  fat  cattle  shall  appear  in  certain 
markets,  and  be  consigned  to  certain  slaugh- 
ter-houses, under  a  proper  system  of  per- 
mits and  licenses.  They  also  desire  the 
power  given  to  inspectors  '  to  seize  and 
slaughter  '  to  be  withdrawn,  '  unless  accom- 
panied by  a  system  of  compensation  ;'  that 
imported  cattle  shall  be  slaughtered  at  the 
ports  of  landing,  and  that  preparation  be 
made  for  stamping  out  the  disease  directly 
it  appears  in  Ireland.     Two  of  the  Commis- 
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sioners — the  most  weighty  in  the  rural  scale 
— further  inscribe  their  opinion  in  favour  of 
granting  free  motion  to  unsuspected  store 
cattle  under  the  same  system  of  permits 
previously  recommended  to  be  applied  to 
fat  cattle.  One  Commissioner,  represent- 
ing the  Commercial  mind,  stands  courage- 
ously alone  by  his  own  opinion.  He  advises 
that  nothing  be  done  beyond  what  the  Queen 
in  Council  has  done  or  can  do.  Virtually 
he  says,  '  Let  the  farmers  take  their  own 
course,  indemnifying  themselves  against  loss 
by  insurance.  Interfere  in  no  way  with 
foreign  importation  or  the  people's  supply 
of  meat  otherwise  than  by  careful  inspec- 
tion. If  you  do,  it  will  only  end  in  a  short- 
er supply,  a  higher  price,  and  a  disturbance 
in  our  commercial  relations  more  disastrous 
than  the  Cattle  Plague.' 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  the  three  sec- 
tions constituting  the  Commission.  They 
were  presented  to  the  Government  on  the 
31st  October,  and  another  Order  in  Council 
was  issued  on  the  26th  November.  The 
main  points  in  this  instrument  are  two.  In 
the  first  place,  the  inspector  is  forbidden  to 
resort  to  slaughter  except  when  the  owner 
refuses  to  isolate  the  suspected  animal  ;  in 
the  second,  the  local  authority — the  mayor 
or  justices  of  the  peace  acting  in  petty  ses- 
sional division — is  called  into  play,  and  em- 
powered to  throw  a  cordon  round  the  dis- 
trict under  his  jurisdiction,  allowing  of  no 
egress  or  ingress  but  under  a  special  system 
of  permits  and  licences,  save  in  the  case  of 
cattle  conveyed  directly  through  the  district 
by  railway.  There  are  some  minor  points 
— such  as  the  power  conferred  on  any  speci- 
fied local  authority  to  close  any  market,  or 
to  forbid  the  holding  of  any  fair,  together 
with  the  power  granted  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  step  in  and  do  what  the  local  au- 
thority should  do  but  declines  to  do,  when 
requested  by  the  population  of  a  neighbour- 
ing jurisdiction,  who  fear  that  they  shall 
suffer  from  the  neglect.  The  same  Order 
also  provides  for  the  slaughter  of  every 
beast  that  enters  the  Metropolitan  Market, 
and  continues  in  force  until  March  next. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  considering 
this  policy  the  best  that  can  be  adopted 
under  the  circumstances.  Some  of  these 
were  given  by  Mr.  Helps  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Commission.  He  said  :  '  I  feel 
that  the  very  magnitude  of  the  evil,  as  it 
enters  into  thousands  of  details,  must  be 
met  by  very  general  co-operation;  also 
that  such  co-operation  is  impossible  unless 
you  give  power  to  local  authority.'  And 
again :  '  The  people,  in  their  quiet  way,  by 
local  self-government,  will  adopt  wiser  pre- 
cautions, and  more  will  be  done  than  has 


been  done  among  any  other  people.  From 
what  I  have  had  to  do  with  local  authorities, 
it  has  really  given  me  more  confidence  in 
the  people  generally,  and  made  me  extreme- 
ly averse  to  centralisation.' 

A  controversy  has,  however,  sprung  up 
as  to  the  relative  efficiency  of  preventive 
measures  taken  by  local  authority,  or  im- 
posed by  the  authority  of  the  Crown. 
Happily  or  unhappily,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  British  Government  does  not  possess 
the  appliances  for  enforcing  cordons  through- 
out every  county  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales  ;  and  a  law  that  cannot  be  enforced 
is  a  stimulant  to  the  evil  against  which  it 
is  directed.  Surely  those  who  have  advised 
that  a  complete  stop  be  put  to  all  traffic  iu 
cattle  cannot  have  estimated  the  apparatus 
that  would  be  required  for  the  service. 
What  might  be  possible  in  a  sparsely  pop- 
ulated country,  where  homesteads  are  far 
apart,  and  the  channels  of  communication 
few  and  easily  watched,  would  be  utterly 
impossible  in  our  rural  parishes,  where 
population  is  dense,  where  the  farms  touch, 
and  the  multitude  of  high  roads  and  bye- 
ways  would  render  necessary  a  formidable 
host  of  informers.  Moreover,  to  be  of  any 
avail  the  insolation  must  be  entire.  The 
Order  should  extend  to  everything  that  is 
convicted  of  carrying  the  subtle  virus. 
Not  only  must  it  include  cattle,  men — not 
omitting  the  inspector — but  sheep,  dogs, 
cats,  game  of  all  sorts,  birds,  mice,  rats, 
flies,  and  even  the  rustling  breeze.  Allow- 
ing that  the  law  were  sufficient  to  check  the 
traffic  in  cattle,  it  is  an  extremely  doubtful 
question  whether  it  would  succeed  in  the 
case  of  sheep,  which  must  be  the  dernier 
ressort  of  the  farmer,  whose  straw  and  tur- 
nips are  awaiting  to  he  converted  into  ma- 
nure. But  supposing  it  possible  to  check 
the  transit  of  sheep  as  well  as  cattle,  what 
are  we  to  say  to  the  other  carriers  of  infec- 
tion that  remain  at  large  ?  While  so  many 
agents — not  the  less  mischievous  because 
innocent — exist  beyond  control,  it  seems  to 
be  undesirable  that  an  imperial  attempt 
should  be  made  to  enforce  arbitrary  restric- 
tions throughout  the  land  that  can  only  ex- 
asperate but  will  not  prevent.  The  true 
question  is  whether,  in  England,  measures 
suggested  by  the  Government,  but  worked 
out  by  the  local  authorities,  are  not  likely  to 
prove  more  stringent  and  effectual  than 
measures  imposed  upon  all  local  authorities 
indiscriminately  by  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  1 

A  system  of  cordons  in  this  country 
Would  only  be  possible  on  one  condition — 
that  of  being  sanctioned  by  that  portion  of 
the  community  which  is  particularly  con- 
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cerned  in  it ;  and  if  ever  this  section  con- 
curs in  thinking  that  a  total  suspension  of 
traffic  is  necessary,  it  will  be  in  a  far  better 
position  to  carry  out  its  own  wishes  than 
the  Government  could  be.  This  is  a  case 
which,  if  dealt  with  at  all,  demands  local 
action.  Central  authority  cannot  cope  with 
the  minutiae  of  it.  It  is  clear  that  if  this 
pest  is  to  be  successfuly  combated  by  re- 
strictive measures — and  we  allow  their 
Utility,  though  we  do  not  place  much  re- 
liance in  them — it  must  be  by  the  conjoint 
efforts  of  magistrates,  flirmers,  cattle-deal- 
ers, &c.  If  such  powers  are  granted  to 
them,  and  they  feel  that  they  are  left  to 
employ  them,  and  not  to  repose  upon  an- 
other party  to  do  so,  the  disease,  if  it  is  to 
be  checked  by  such  means,  will  be  checked 
with  greater  rapidity  than  if  the  machinery 
of  the  central  power — new  to  such  work — 
were  applied  to  it. 

Although  agreeing  so  far  with  the  solitary 
Commissioner,  Mr.  M'Clean,  in  thinking 
that  the  powers  possessed  by  the  Council 
are  equal  to  the  emergency,  we  are  far  from 
contending  against  restrictive  measures,  as 
he  does,  on  the  ground  that  the  loss  is  small 
and  the  danger  exaggerated.  In  common 
with  those  who  place  any  dependence  upon 
past  computations  of  loss  from  similar  at- 
tacks, we  entirely  share  in  the  consternation 
with  which  the  Commissioners,  with  this 
single  exception,  regard  the  progress  of  the 
pest. 

According  to  historical  record  three  or 
four  millions  of  animals  fell  under  the  pesti- 
lence that  raged  in  Italy  from  1793  to  1795  ; 
and  in  France  not  less  than  ten  millions 
from  1713  to  1796.  From  this  cause,  dur- 
ing the  past  century.  Continental  Europe 
appears  to  have  lost  200,000,000  head  of 
cattle — its  several  States  losing  from  200,- 
000  to  1,000,000  by  each  attack.  The  third 
year  of  the  outbreak  of  1747  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
about  4:1.  per  head,  the  sum  of  135,000^ 
At  the  same  period  Lincolnshire  alone  lost 
100,000,  and  Cheshire  90,000  head  of 
beasts.  Within  a  period  of  twelve  months 
during  the  present  century,  Russia  owns 
having  lost  upwards  of  one  million  of  cattle. 
Egypt,  by  the  disease  imported  in  1841, 
lost  350,000  head,  and  the  farmers  were 
left  so  destitute  of  draught  cattle  that  they 
were  obliged  to  resort  to  English  manufac- 
turers for  steam-engines,  and  the  mechanical 
appliances  for  steam  tillage.  This  being 
the  experience  of  the  world  on  the  subject, 
it  is  scarcely  fair  to  take  a  return  of  two 
or  three  mouths  (October  28ih),  and  base  a 
calculation  upon  that,  especially  when  those 
who  drew  it  up  acknowledged  with   regret 


its  distant  approximation  to  the  truth. 
Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  Report  of 
the  Commisioners  the  gloom  resting  upon 
the  agricultural  mind  visibly  deepened. 
The  rain  and  fog  of  November  increased 
the  virulence  of  the  disease,  which,  not  satis- 
fied with  1,800  cases  a  week,  increased  to 
3,828  (of  which,  be  it  remembered,  about 
90  per  cent,  have  died)  by  the  close  of  the 
first  week  in  December,  and  the  last  retura 
counts  no  less  than  6,475  centres  of  infec- 
tion— such  as  flirms,  sheds,  <fcc.,  which  was 
a  clear  loss  of  3,057  strongholds  in  three 
weeks. 

Should  this  state  of  things  continue,  who 
can  estimate  the  loss  that  will  be  sustained, 
not  merely  by  the  farmer  but  to  the  country 
at  large  'i  The  murrain  will  certainly  prove 
a  disastrous  check  to  that  revolution  in  hus- 
bandry to  which  attention  has  already  been 
directed.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  pro- 
duction of  larger  quantities  of  meat  and 
dairy  produce  is  to  be  in  future  the  aim  of 
the  British  farmer.  For  some  time  past  he 
has  been  laying  down  in  grass  land  that 
since  the  reign  of  war  prices  had  been  grow- 
ing grain,  or  he  has  been  producing  root 
crops  in  place  of  grain.  The  reasons  for 
pursuing  this  course  have  been  two — 1st, 
that  he  might  meet  his  Continental  brother 
as  a  lighter-weighted  competitor  than  he 
could  be  as  a  grower  of  wheat ;  2nd,  that  he 
might  supply  the  enormous  demand  for 
dairy  produce  and  butcher-meat,  the  con- 
sumption and  the  price  of  which  have  long 
been  rising.  If  in  carrying  out  either  of 
these  designs  he  is  thwarted,  his  failure  be- 
comes a  national  failure.  As  a  grower  of 
wheat  he  was  disastrously  exposed  to  for- 
eign competition ;  but  in  reverting  to  a 
more  purely  pastoral  system  he  seizes  upon 
the  natural  advantages  of  the  country,  and 
enters  upon  a  term  of  prosperity  threatened 
by  no  check  save  what  arises  in  the  form  of 
disease. 

There  are  three  points  of  view  from 
which  this  calamity  must  be  looked  at  by 
those  who  desire  to  obtain  a  true  conception 
of  its  proportions.  In  the  first  place,  the 
pestilence  jeopardises  the  only  profitable 
system  of  husbandry  that  can  be  carried  on 
in  this  country ;  in  the  second,  it  destroys 
the  only  means  we  have  of  supplying  a 
meat  diet  for  the  people  ;  and  in  the  third, 
it  tends  absolutely  to  cut  off  the  supply  of 
milk  and  fresh  butter. 

As  to  the  effect  of  this  visitation  upon  the 
rural  system,  it  is  clear  that  if  cattle  and 
sheep*  cease  to  be  obtainable,  the  lands  now 


*  No  direct  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  tffect 
of  the  pest  upon  sheep.  After  Mr.  Simonds's  dis- 
tinct assertion,  however,  made  so  late  as  November 
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under  forage  crops   must  revert  to  corn- 
growing,  which  will  be  doubly  unprofitable, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  farmyard  and  fold 
manure.     With   respect  to  the   supply  of 
meat,  the  foreign  importation  is  spoken  of 
as  though  it  were  everything  to  us.     But 
although  we  cordially  accept  that  portion  of 
the  free-trade  policy  which  invites  foreign 
graziers  to  supply  our  deficiency  of  beef  and 
mutton  with  their  redundancy,  we  cannot  con- 
ceal from  ourselves  the  fact  that  this  supply 
is  and  must  be  subsidiary  to  our  own.     It 
now  forms  about  one-tenth,  so  far  as  beef 
is  concerned,  of  the  produce  of  our  own  herds 
annually  consumed.     Thus,  then,  while  we 
desire  to  stimulate  deliveries  of  foreign  cat- 
tle, we  must  not  lose  sight  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  main  chance.      The  increasing 
needs  of  population  for  animal  food  neces- 
sitate the  reception  of  all  the  cattle  and  sheep 
we  can  obtain  from  beyond  seas,  but  the 
utmost  vigilance  must  be  observed  to  pre- 
vent the  supplementary  from  vitiating  the 
main  stock.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  here  to 
insist  upon  the  value  of  animal  food  to  all 
classes  of  consumers.     Its  absence  is  noted 
in  a  lowered  physique,  its  presence  by  supe- 
rior tone  and  vigour.     Those  who  study  the 
vital  statistics  of  the  nation  can  place  their 
fingers,  guided  by  pathological  indications, 
upon  years  of  high  price,  which  to  a  very 
large  class  of  the  community  are  years  of 
virtual    scarcity,   and   consequently  of  in- 
creased debility  and  disease.     With  respect 
to  milk  the  case  is  even  worse.     This  is  the 
one  thing  that  cannot  be  dispensed    with. 
That  milk  should  cease  to  appear  on  our  tea- 
tables,  in  our  nurseries,  on  the  diet-tables 
of  our  hospitals,  would  be  an  insupportable 
hardship.     Scarcely  a  notice   now   appears 
upon  Hygiene,  particularly  with  reference 
to  what  are  termed  the  working  classes,  that 
does  not  contain  a  lament  over  the  scarcity 
of  milk,  and  a  prediction  that  for  the  want 
of  it  the  lower  classes  of  the  metropolis  must 
lack  the  robust  habit  which  withstands  the 
attacks  of  disease  always  more  or  less  preva- 
lent in  large  cities.    Yet  this  essential  article 
of  diet  is  raised  from  twopence  to  sixpence 
a  quart  in  most  of  our  large  towns,  and  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  sixpence  a  quart 
amounts  to  its  prohibition   to  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  community.   M.  de  Lavergne, 


6th,  that  sheep  inoculated  with  infected  matter 
from  cattle  have  sickened  with  the  disease,  which 
by  inoculation  was  again  conveyed  from  the  sheep 
to  the  beast,  and  has  produced  symptoms  of  true 
'  Rinderpest ' — a  slight  misnomer— it  will  not  do  to 
conclude,  because  the  infection  does  not  seem  to 
spread  beyond  the  localities  in  Norfolk  and  Essex 
where  it  first  appeared,  that  the  flocks  are  out  of 
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the  celebrated  French  statist,  in  comparing 
French  with  English  agriculture,  says: — 

'  The  consumption  of  milk  under  every  form 
is  enormous.  Their  habits  are  those  of  past 
ages.  Caesar  said  of  them  long  ago,  '■'■  Lacte  et 
came  vivunt.^'  They  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
preparing  their  food  with  fat  and  oil  like  most 
of  the  French,  but  use  butter  for  all  culinary 
purposes ;  cheese,  too,  appears  at  the  principal 
repasts.  The  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese 
manufactured  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
the  British  Isles  exceeds  all  belief.  Cheshire 
alone  produces  cheese  to  the  value  of  a  million 
sterling.  Not  content  with  their  own  dairies, 
the  English  import  butter  and  cheese  from 
abroad ;  and  this  circumstance,  showing  to  what 
extent  the  national  taste  is  carried,  explains  the 
reason  why  it  is  that  the  average  price  of  milk 
with  them  is  double  what  it  is  with  us.' 

Now  the  first  work  of  the  murrain  is  to 
dry  up  the  fount  of  this  fluid  aliment,  and 
the  loss  is  irremediable.  We  look  in  vain 
for  a  supply  elsewhere.  The  annual  yield 
to  the  pail  of  the  three  millions  of  cows  in 
the  United  Kingdom  is  valued  at  16,000,000/. 
Not  only  is  this  item  of  profit  threatened, 
but  it  is  the  loss  of  an  article  of  first  neces- 
sity that  cannot  be  replaced. 

Having  thus  expressed  so  strong  an  opin- 
ion with  respect  to  the  magnitude  of  the  evil, 
previous  remarks  concerning  imperial  inter- 
ference will  be  less  likely  to  be  misinter- 
preted. The  fact  is,  we  take  so  serious  a 
view  of  the  visitation  as  to  consider  local 
action  as  alone  capable  of  dealing  with  it ; 
for  if  isolation  is  found  to  be  effective,  and 
is  insisted  upon,  as  it  very  likely  will  be, 
nothing  less  than  the  Very  general  co-opera- 
tion of  willing  and  active  people  will  suffice 
to  enter  into  the  multitudinous  details  that 
will  present  themselves. 

The  Government,  in  addition  t6  calling 
out  what  may  be  termed  the  militia  of  the 
country  to  meet  and  quell  this  invader,  has 
another  work  to  perform,  and  one  more  de- 
cidedly within  its  scope  than  that  of  stamp- 
ing out.  This,  as  we  have  elsewhere  re- 
marked, is  not  a  chance  visitation — it  is  a 
natural  calamity  that  will  happen  hereafter 
so  long  as  two  conducive  causes  exist — the 
importation  of  septic  germs  from  abroad, 
and  affinity  for  them  on  the  part  of  domestic 
organisms.  This  being  the  case,  it  becomes 
a  duty  to  prepare  for  it;  and  here  the  Gov- 
ernment may  be  of  great  service  by  placing 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  competent  men  as 
to  enable  them  to  give  themselves  to  imme- 
diate and  prolonged  investigations  into  the 
cause  and  morbid  effects  of  this  most  con- 
tagious of  diseases. 

The  most  celebrated  physicians  of  the  past 
century  lay  great  stress  upon  inoculation 
as  the  proper  mode  of  dealing  with  Rinder- 
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pest.  Dr.  Layard  in  his  treatise  says  :  'No 
one  will  think  of  bringing  the  infection  into 
any  place  free  from  it  merely  for  the  sake 
of  inoculating  their  cattle,  but  if  the  con- 
tagious distemper  be  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  herd,  or  break  out  so  as  to  endanger  the 
stock,  the  grazier  may,  by  inoculating  his 
cattle,  with  proper  precautions,  at  least  secure 
his  stock,  since  he  can  house  them  before  they 
fall  sick,  prepare  them,  and  have  due  care 
taken,  knowing  the  cause  of  the  distemper.' 
In  Holland  it  has  failed  and  succeeded.  Dr>, 
Flemyng  remarks  :  '  I  apprehend  that  inoc- 
ulation will  stand  the  better  chance  of  bring- 
ing on  the  distemper  provided  it  is  per- 
formed on  subjects  as  young  as  safety  will 
permit  of  Dr.  Bourguignon,  in  his  recent 
work  on  this  distemper,  enforces  this  sys- 
tem of  treatment,  and  alludes  to  the  ex- 
periments of  Professor  Jessen  of  Dorpat, 
made  by  order  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, in  1853,  at  Odessa.  The  first  results 
were  fatal  to  the  theory.  At  Kozan  another 
mode  being  adopted,  they  were  much 
more  satisfactory  :  '  Passing  from  experi- 
ment to  experiment,  they  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  necessary  to  inoculate 
several  heads  of  cattle,  the  one  after  the 
other,  without  having  recourse  to  any  other 
virus  than  the  first  obtained,  so  that  they 
might  thereby  obtain  virus  of  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  up  to  the  tenth  gen- 
eration. The  virus,  thus  attenuated  in  its 
morbid  effects,  answered  at  length  in  every 
case,  and  oxen  thus  inoculated  could  mingle 
with  impunity  with  diseased  cattle.'  At 
Chalkoff"  1,059  animals  were  inoculated 
with  virus  of  the  third  generation,  and  60 
■only  were  lost.  So  sure  is  the  professor  of 
this  ground  that  '  he  maintains  that  Europe 
may  be  preserved  from  this  frightful  scourge 
by  allowing  no  Steppe  cattle  to  be  exported, 
save  those  that  have  had  the  distemper  nat- 
urally or  by  inoculation.'  He  further 
adds  —  we  quote  Dr.  Bourguignon's  ver- 
sion— '  that  beasts  born  of  cows  which  have 
been  affected  do  not  contract  the  disease.' 
It  is  surely  necessary  that  such  experiments 
as  these  which  were  put  a  stop  to  by  the 
cessation  of  the  plague  should  be  closely  fol- 
lowed up  both  here  and  elsewhere ;  and  if  it 
proves  true  that  Southern  Russia  is  the  true 
and  only  breeding  ground  of  the  Rinderpest, 
the  duty  of  the  British  Government  is  clearly 
marked  out  in  the  matter. 

The  interference  of  Parliament  is  also  re- 
quired in  other  directions.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  no  apprehensions  will  be  allowed  to  pre- 
vent the  Government  from  dealing  with  the 
question  of  cattle-importation  and  cattle- 
markets  generally.  The  present  method  of 
•bringing  vast  quantities  of  cattle  into  the 


hearts  of  the  great  urban  centres  must  be 
wrong.  There  was  reason  in  the  practice 
before  railways  existed.  But  now  that  the 
means  of  communication  are  perfect,  and 
railways  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  every 
feeding  district,  the  towns  and  cities  can  be 
supplied  with  far  less  loss  and  risk,  and  with 
quite  as  much  certainty,  from  abattoirs  con- 
veniently  situated.  In  answer  to  the  objec- 
tion that  meat  is  such  a  perishable  commod- 
ity, it  may  be  asked,  are  not  fish  and  vege- 
tables, butter  and  milk,  perishable  commod- 
ities, and  yet  how  beautifully  balanced  the 
year  round  are  the  demand  and  the  supply  ? 
Already  the  instincts  of  traders  have  led 
them  to  commence  this  revolution.  Thou- 
sands of  tons  of  dead  meat  reach  the  London 
markets  from  Scotland  and  elsewhere  every 
week,  railway  fare  being  paid  only  upon  the 
prime  joints,  and  not  upon  the  coarse  meat 
and  offal.  We  shall  have  made  a  great  ad- 
vance in  our  sanitary  arrangements  when 
the.  private  slaughter-houses  are  made  to 
give  place '  to  well-appointed  and  properly- 
inspected  buildings  beyond  the  precincts  of 
the  town.  There  is  scarcely  another  civil- 
ised country  in  Europe  where  the  abomina- 
ble practice  of  private  slaughter-houses  is 
tolerated,  and  they  ought  at  once  to  be  pro- 
hibited by  law.  Before  this  is  done  the 
Government  will  do  well  to  try  its  hand 
upon  the  foreign  supply.  Provision  should 
be  quickly  made  for  the  slaughter  of  all  im- 
ported fat  cattle  at  the  ports  of  debarkation, 
while  for  store  beasts — the  trade  for  which 
is  not  as  yet  large — possibly  some  eflfective 
quarantine  arrangements  might  be  devised. 
Half-a-dozen  ports  of  import  might  be  ap- 
pointed and  supplied  with  all  the  necessary 
apparatus  of  markets  and  slaughter-houses. 
Meanwhile,  what  will  the  farmers  do  to  meet 
a  state  of  things  so  threatening  to  their  best 
interests  ? 

The  dairy  farmers  will  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent replace  the  manufacture  of  butter  and 
cheese  by  the  rearing  of  calves,  adopting 
what  is  known  as  store  weaning.  Farmers 
not  possessed  of  breeding  flocks  of  ewes  will 
probably  seek  to  suit  their  system  to  the 
new  circumstances,  and  those  who  have  flocks 
will  probably  increase  them.  Young  horses 
will  be  purchased  and  liberally  fed.  Sheep 
will  be  introduced  on  some  lands  unfitted 
for  them,  especially  where  thei'e  are  crops 
of  turnips  and  no  cattle  to  consume  them. 
Those  who  have  not  attempted  to  breed  and 
rear  pigs  will  do  so,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  those  who  have  made  little  or  no 
acquaintance  with  poultry.  Labourers  proba- 
bly may  be  induced  to  keep  poultry.  The 
wealthy  will  perhaps  find  it  advisable  to 
abstain  from  lamb  and  veal,  or  at  any  rate 
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the  price  of  both  will  confine  young  meats 
to  the  consumption  of  that  class.  Further- 
more, the  entire  produce  of  the  land,  as  far 
as  may  be,  will  be  spent  in  rearing  and  fat- 
tening stock. 

This  visitation  has  already  taught  us  some 
wholesome  lessons.  We  are  even  now  will- 
ing— nay,  anxious — to  abolish  the  cowhouse 
system  of  towns  for  one  more  consonant 
with  physiological  experience.  The  misera- 
ble barrier  which  has  been  set  up  to  protect 
the  consumer  from  the  cupidity  of  cattle- 
dealers  and  butchers  no  longer  satisfies  us  ; 
and  when  this  is  undergoing  systematic  revo- 
lution, the  private  slaughter-houses  will  prob- 
ably not  escape  the  besom.  The  regulations 
affecting  the  imported  supply  of  cattle  must 
undergo  marked  improvement.  Finally, 
the  change  to  a  more  pastoral  economy, 
though  momentarily  retarded,  will  proceed 
with  redoubled  celerity  when  this  plague 
has  abated.  If  these  be  the  results  of  the 
cattle  plague  of  1865,  we  may  have  reason 
hereafter  to  look  with  more  satisfaction  on 
the  quarterly  returns  of  the  Registrar-Gen- 
eral and  the  agricultural  statistics  of  the 
kingdom. 


Art.  IX. — 1.  V Invasion,  ou  le  fou  Yegof, 
Par  Erckmann-Chatrian.    Paris  :  1862. 

2.  Confidences  dhm  Joueur  de   Clarinette. 
Par  Erckmann-Chatrian.    Paris  :  1863. 

3.  Madame  Therese.    Par  Erckmank-Cha- 
TRiAN.     Paris:  1863. 

4.  Le  Consent  de  1813.     Par  Erckmann- 
Chatrian.     Paris :  1864. 

5.  Waterloo  {suite  du  Conscr it).    Par  Erck- 
mann-Chatrian.     Paris :  1865. 

6.  L'homme  du  Peuple.     Par  Erckmann- 
Chatrian.     Paris:  1865. 

It  is  a  significant,  and  certainly  not  a  very 
gratifying  fact,  that  while  French  novels  are 
extensively  read  in  this  country,  especially 
by  women,  they  are  very  rarely  openly  dis- 
cussed or  reviewed.  The  reading  of  mod- 
ern French  romances  seems  to  be  generally 
considered  among  us  as  a  venial  sin,  which 
may  be  indulged  in  without  great  danger 
but  which  can  scarcely  be  spoken  of  with 
propriety.  We  are  not  disposed,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  discuss  the  soundness  of 
this  theory.  The  first  proposition,  we  think, 
is  sufficiently  refuted  by  its  companion.  It 
is  raiely  a  salutary  pi'actice,  for  body  or  for 
mind,  to  do  that  which  we  do  not  care  to 
avow  openly  or  to  recommend  to  others. 
Nor  need  the  explanation  of  the  fact  arrest 


us  long.  It  lies  on  the  surface.  There  is  a 
vast  amount  of  misused  power  of  invention, 
clever  writing,  and  good  sense  scattered 
about  in  many  of  the  worst  French  novels — 
qualities  which  a  conscientious  literary  judge 
is  bound  to  recognise ;  but  the  general  ten- 
dency of  these  productions  is  so  mischievous 
that  no  conscientious  literary  judge  can  de- 
sire to  bestow  even  qualified  praise  which 
would  extend  the  number  of  readers  of  such 
books  in  this  country.  French  novelists 
need  seek  no  other  reason  for  that  unwilling 
silence  of  English  reviewers  of  which  they 
so  often  complain. 

To  speak  frankly,  the  literature  of  fiction 
in  France  pi-esents  about  as  surprising  an 
amount  of  adulterated  and  deleterious  intel- 
lectual food  as  was  ever  olTered  to  the  pub- 
lic appetite  in  any  country  or  at  any  time, 
especially  if  we  take  into  consideration  the 
superior  refinement — or  at  any  rate  the  su- 
perior fastidiousness — of  the  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  modern  novelists  as  com- 
pared to  that  in  which  their  apparently 
coarser  predecessors  lived.  The  so-called 
realistic  school,  which  is  at  present  com- 
pletely dominant  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel,  exhibits  a  peculiarly  offensive  mix- 
ture of  life-like  commonplace  and  unimpas- 
sioned  vice.  Its  pictures  possess,  so  to 
speak,  that  almost  tangible  immorality  which 
belongs  to  a  certain  class  of  tableaux  vivants. 
There  are  two  lines  in  M.  Victor  Hugo's 
recent  work  entitled  '  Chansons  des  Rues  et 
des  Bois'  which  embody  in  characteristic 
form  the  idea  we  would  wish  to  convey.  In 
one  of  the  pieces  which  compose  that  most 
wonderful  collection  of  lyrical  absurdities 
and  vulgarities,  the  author,  after  asserting 
that  poetry  may  be  found  in  all  places  and 
in  all  subjects — and  so  far  we  are  inclined 
to  agree  with  him — seeks  to  pi'ove  that  the 
doubtful  nymphs  of  Paris  and  its  suburban 
places  of  recreation  may  offer  the  same 
charms  to  a  good-tempered  poet  or  philoso- 
pher as  the  dryads  and  sylvan  haunts  of 
ancient  Greece.     He  exclaims : — 

'  ^a,  que  le  bourgeois  fraternise  j 
Avec  les  satyres  cornus  !' 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  it  is  this 
odious  fraternisation  of  the  bourgeois  and 
the  'horned  satyr,'  constantly  going  on  in 
French  novels  of  the  realistic  school,  which 
renders  them  so  unfit  for  public  discussion. 
In  Truth  resides  supreme  powei',  but  within 
the  domains  of  Art  even  Truth  must  be 
content  to  rule  constitutionally  and  to  reign 
with  limitations.  This  is  not  the  opinion  of 
French  realism,  and  as  M.  Hugo  is  one  of 
its  most  approved  masters,  we  are  tempted 
to  borrow  from  him  once  more.     It  will  be 
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seen  by  his  recurring  pertinaciously  to  the 
image  we  have  already  quoted,  that  he  con- 
siders it,  like  ourselves,  a  very  appropriate 
and  striking  one.  He  says,  in  another  poem, 
entitled  '  Realite,' 

'  La  verite  n'a  pas  de  homes. 
Grace  au  grand  Pan,  dieu  bestial, 
Fils,  le  reel  montre  ses  cornes 
Sur  le  front  bleu  I'ideal.' 

There  is  little  to  be  seen  of  the  'azure  brow 
of  the  Ideal '  when  it  is  overshadowed  by 
those  terrible  realistic  horns,  though  they 
be  those  of  a  god — un  dieu  bestial^  it  is  true. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  stem  the  cur- 
rent. On  the  contrary,  most  praiseworthy 
attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  please 
the  public  taste  of  France  by  nobler  means, 
but  they  have  not  been  attended  with  much 
success.  Some  well-meaning  novelists  have 
been  wanting  in  talent — a  common  fault, 
alas  !  among  well-me.aning  persons ;  others 
have  attempted  too  much,  and,  from  fear  of 
over  excitement,  have  fallen  into  hopeless 
namby-pamby.  They  have  injudiciously 
applied  the  total  abstinence  principle  to  the 
confirmed  dram-drinkers  of  sensation  novels, 
and  seen  their  milk-and-water  dilutions  dis- 
dainfully rejected.  Others,  again, have  thrown 
themselYcs  too  violently  into  reaction,  and 
have  run  counter  to  the  realist  tendencies 
of  the  age  even  in  those  points  in  which  they 
were  best  justified.  In  a  word,  among 
French  writers  of  fiction  in  the  present  day, 
the  two  authors  whose  joint  name  heads  our 
article  stand  almost  alone  as  having  at  once 
steadfastly  resisted  the  corrupt  taste  of  the 
French  novel-reading  public,  evinced  great 
literary  talent,  and  obtained  wide-spread 
popularity.  This  enviable  distinction  justi- 
fies us  amply  in  devoting  a  few  pages  lo  an 
investigation  of  the  means  by  which  they 
have  deserved  and  achieved  success. 

For  a  long  while  the  signature  Erckmann- 
Chatrian  was  supposed  by  the  general  pub- 
lic to  be  that  of  a  single  writer  ;  and  it  was 
only  about  four  years  ago  that  the  authors, 
M.  Emile  Erckmann  and  M.  Alexandre 
Chatrian,  informed  their  readers  that  the 
numerous  books  of  fiction  that  had  been  al- 
ready published  under  the  joint  name  were 
the  fruits  of  their  friendly  collaboration. 
That  collaboration,  as  they  have  themselves 
described  it  to  one  of  their  French  critics, 
is  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  It  would  appear 
that  the  labour  of  authorship  is  equally 
shared  by  the  two  writers,  but  that  there  is, 
properly  speaking,  no  division  of  labour. 
'We  hold  the  pen  by  turns,'  they  say,  'and 
we  should  V)e  sorely  puzzled,  as  regards 
many  pages  of  our  works,  to  say  by  which 


of  us  they  were  written.'  Certain  is  it  that 
the  most  careful  observer  can  detect  no  un- 
evenness  or  variety  of  style  which  would 
betray  a  change  of  authorship.  We  believe 
this  to  be  a  very  rare  instance  of  collabora- 
tion among  novelists.  In  dramatic  compo- 
sitions, partnerships  of  this  kind  are  far 
more  common,  and  more  easy  to  under- 
stand. It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the 
two  writers  were  born  in  the  same  place, 
and  were,  consequently,  surrounded  by  the 
same  early  associations,  that  they  have  in 
general  depicted  only  what  they  have  seen 
or  learnt  by  oral  tradition  in  their  native 
province,  and  that  their  style  is  so  simple 
and  natural  that,  to  preserve  unity,  it  would 
only  be  necessary  for  both  writers  to  for- 
swear all  affectation  and  pretension.  Still, 
with  all  these  allowances,  the  case  is  curious, 
and  will  seem  inexplicable  to  many  writers. 

MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian — for  we  must 
give  them  the  joint  appellation  by  which 
they  are  pleased  to  be  known  in  honour  of 
their  literary  union  and  long-tried  friend- 
ship— have  been  some  years  before  the  pub- 
lic. Their  first  work,  '  L'illustre  Docteur 
Mattheus,'*  was  published  in  1859;  and 
since  then  they  have  written  at  least  a  dozen 
volumes  of  novels  or  tales.  Their  early 
works  attracted  comparatively  little  notice ; 
but  the  circle  of  readers  has  gradually  and 
steadily  widened,  and  at  the  present  day  few 
names  are  better  known  than  theirs  to  the 
literary  world  of  Paris.  Never,  it  must 
be  added,  did  popularity  keep  pace  more 
evenly  with  merit ;  and  improvement  on 
the  part  of  the  authors  has  exactly  coincided 
with  increasing  favour  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  '  Le  Conscrit  de  1813  '  and  '  Water- 
loo,' published  in  1864  and  1865,  are  un- 
doubtedly the  gems  of  their  collection. 
'  L'homme  du  Peuple,'  of  which  the  first 
part  has  just  appeared,  is  far  from  coming 
up  to  the  same  mark.  Still  there  has  been 
no  such  falling  off  as  to  forbid  the  hope  that 
the  authors  of  '  Le  Conscrit '  may  afford  us 
again,  on  a  future  occasion,  as  much  pleasure 
as  we  have  derived  from  that  incomparable 
little  volume. 

Our  intention  is  not  to  deal  minutely 
with  all  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian's  works, 
but  to  call  attention  more  especially  to  those 
that  may  be  termed  their  national  novels, 


*  French  works  of  fiction  are  generally  published, 
in  the  first  instance,  in  the  feuilleton  of  a  newspaper 
or  in  the  pages  of  a  review — or,  as  we  should  say 
here,  of  a  magazine.  It  may  be  encouraging  to  some 
aspirants  to  literary  fame  to  know  that  we  have  it, 
on  undoubted  authority,  that  the  first  work  of  two 
of  the  most  popular  authors  of  the  present  day  was 
rejected  by  all  the  newspapers  of  Paris,  and  by  sixty- 
three  provincial  journals!  It  waa  ultimately  pub- 
lished in  the  'Revue  de  Paris.' 
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in  which  ^heir  object  appears  to  have  been 
to  set  before  their  countrymen,  under  the 
most  striking  because  the  most  truthful  and 
simple  colours,  the  miseries  of  war.  No 
more  useful  lesson  could  be  read  to  the 
France  of  the  Second  Empire — to  the 
country  which  has  shown  so  marked  a 
disposition  to  revive  many  of  the  Napo- 
leonic traditions.  No  lesson,  we  may  add, 
was  ever  given  in  a  form  more  attractive  or 
more  acceptable  to  national  susceptibilities. 
But  before  striking  this  fruitful  vein  which 
they  have  worked  so  prosperously,  our  au- 
thors had  given  to  the  public,  as  we  have 
said,  several  volumes  ;  and  one  of  the  com- 
mendations we  would  bestow  on  their  writ- 
ings applies  equally  to  them  all  from  first 
to  last.  They  have  painted  no  scenes  and 
no  characters  with  which  they  were  not  well 
acquainted.  It  would  seem  at  first  sight  as 
though  this  were  common  praise — at  least 
it  should  be  so — but,  in  reality,  it  is  praise 
rarely  deserved  by  novelists.  Most  writers 
of  fiction,  it  is  true,  recognise  as  a  rule  that 
the  principal  traits  of  their  story  and  the 
characters  of  their  heroes  should  offer  some 
appearance  of  probability,  or  we  will  be  in- 
dulgent and  say  possibility  ;  but,  as  regards 
minor  incidents,  scenery,  and  secondary  per- 
sonages, they  allow  themselves  all  latitude, 
and  seem  to  consider  that  the  word  fiction 
should  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  which 
is  completely  invented,  and  on  which  truth, 
observation,  and  memory  have  no  claims. 
Clergymen's  daughters,  writing  under  the 
shadow  of  the  paternal  parsonage,  revel  in 
scenes  of  Parisian  dissipation  and  luxury  ; 
young  barristers  defy  the  dangers  of  the 
most  fearful  shipwrecks  ;  and  quiet  author- 
esses, who  have  never  seen  a  deed  or  enter- 
ed a  court  of  law,  hang  the  interest  of  their 
stories  on  the  most  intricate  will  cases — 
more  hopelessly  intricate,  indeed,  than  the 
writer  can  well  imagine.  MM.  Erckmann- 
Chatrian  have  fallen  in  no  such  error ;  and 
they  have  been  well  rewarded — as  all  novel- 
ists ever  have  been  and  ever  will  be — for 
standing  resolutely  on  their  native,  well- 
known  ground. 

The  two  writers  were  born  in  one  of 
those  eastern  departments  of  France  which 
formed  part  of  the  old  duchy  of  Lorraine, 
and  they  have  faithfully  depicted  the  man- 
ners of  the  simple,  hardy,  and  essentially 
fighting  population  of  their  native  province. 
Half  German — perhaps  we  should  say  more 
than  half  German — in  language  and  habits, 
the  villages  of  the  Vosges  nevertheless  fur- 
nish France  with  her  best  soldiers,  and  in  no 
part  of  her  territory  has  she  more  faithful 
and  more  patriotic  sons  than  in  that  frontier 
land.     The  mixed  nationality  of  those  dis- 


tricts is  curiously  portrayed  in  MM.  Erek- 
mann-Chatrian's  works.  No  wonder  they 
should  have  thought  of  the  horrors  and  glo- 
ries of  war  as  of  a  fruitful  theme.  The 
country  in  which  their  childhood  was  passed 
is  seamed  and  scarred  with  war-inflicted 
wounds.  The  bones  of  successive  invaders, 
from  the  first  flood  of  barbarous  Northmen 
down  to  the  allied  armies  of  1814,  lie  in 
thick  layers  beneath  the  fertile  soil  of  its 
plains  and  in  the  narrow  passes  of  its  val- 
leys. The  hills  are  crowned  with  the  ruined 
strongholds  of  feudal  times,  while  the  forts 
which  guard  the  entrances  of  France  on  this 
her  most  exposed  frontier  and  command  the 
defiles  of  the  Vosges,  bristle  with  all  the  in- 
ventions of  moden  artillery.  Those  eastern 
provinces  have  had  from  time  immemorial 
to  bear  the  first  brunt  of  invasion,  and  have 
paid  dearly  for  the  aggressive  wars  of 
France.  The  retribution  has  fallen  chiefly 
upon  them.  On  the  other  hand,  patriotism 
has  been  stirred  and  kept  alive  by  continual 
collision  with  the  strangei\  It  is  but  natural 
therefore  that  good  soldiers  should  come 
from  districts  and  families  where  the  hor- 
rors of  war  are  no  subjects  of  vague  tradi- 
tion, but  living  memories  transmitted  from 
one  generation  of  sufferers  to  the  next. 

But  this  oft-contested  land  is  also — or  was 
a  very  few  years  ago,  for  railways  and 
printing  presses  have  done  their  work  there 
— a  land  of  simple  habits,  of  long  rustic 
courtships  and  strong  parental  authority  ;  of 
music  and  dancing,  wrestling-matches  and 
feats  of  strength  ;  of  huge  feeding,  of  X-«cA- 
len,  Tcougelhof^  and  pfankougen ;  of  tre- 
mendous drinking  bouts ;  a  land  of  Jews 
and  Anabaptists ;  of  schliiters  and  woods- 
men in  its  mountain-forests,  and  of  well-to- 
do  labourers  in  its  fertile  valleys ;  of  fan- 
tastic legends  respecting  hidden  treasures  in 
ruined  castles  and  wonderful  feats  of  arms 
performed  by  the  old  lords  of  the  country  ; 
a  land,  in  a  word,  abounding  in  varied  ma- 
terials for  the  painter  of  village  life.  These 
have  been  worked  up,  and  not  unsuccess- 
fully, by  our  authors  in  their  first  volumes  : 
'  Contes  fantastiques,'  '  Contes  de  la  Mon- 
tague,' 'Maitre  Daniel  Bock,'  'Contes  des 
Bords  du  Rhin  ;'  but  our  business  is  not 
with  these.  They  can  be  safely  recom- 
mended to  such  readers  as  may  wish  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  eastern  France.  They  would  scarce- 
ly have  sufficed,  however,  to  have  estab- 
lished the  reputation  of  the  authors.  The 
marvellous  plays  a  great  part  in  all  these 
stories,  and  V element  fantastique,  to  borrow 
a  favourite  phrase  of  modern  French  criti- 
cism, enters  largely  into  their  composition. 
When  they  condescend  to  everyday  life  the 
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pictures  sometimes  partake  too  much  of  the 
Dutch  school — at  once  too  minute  and  too 
material.  The  eating  and  drinking  is  at 
times  overpowering,  and  the  sympathetic 
reader  is  often  oppressed  with  a  sense  of 
indigestion.  It  seems  a  waste  of  power, 
moreover,  that  writers  who  can  paint  with 
such  life-like  simplicity  and  truth  all  the 
emotions  of  the  human  breast  should  have 
spent  their  time  in  portraying  scenes  and 
incidents  which  no  art  can  render  probable. 
The  supernatural  is  evidently  not  their 
forte.  Still  there  were  signs  of  great  talent, 
and  some  of  their  shorter  tales  are  full  of 
feeling  and  observation.  No  reader  of  MM. 
Erckmann-Chatrian's  former  works  was 
likely  to  be  surprised  at  the  deserved  suc- 
cess which  attended  the  publication  of 
•  L'Invasion,  ou  le  fou  Yegof,'  the  first 
of  a  series  of  novels  the  subjects  of  which 
are  taken  from  their  national  history. 

But  before  entering  on  these  we  must 
make  room  for  a  small  volume  which, 
though  it  should  be  placed  chronologically 
.  after  '  Le  fou  Yegof,'  belongs  to  the  stories 
of  village  life.  The  '  Confidences  d'un  Jou- 
eur  de  Clarinette  '  prove  that  the  increased 
popularity  of  the  authors  is  not  due  merely 
to  a  fortunate  choice  of  subjects.  There  are 
no  pages  from  the  pen  of  MM.  Erckmann- 
Chatrian,  not  even  in  '  Le  Conscrit,'  superior 
to  the  simple  tale  which  has  given  its  name 
to  this  volume.  It  is  but  the  story  of  a 
jilted  lover,  a  poor  village  musician,  who 
relates  his  misfortunes  himself.  He  is  not 
an  attractive  personage,  and  most  readers 
will  be  disposed  to  side  with  his  faithless 
sweetheart ;  but  how  full  of  simple  humour 
and  pathos  is  the  tale  !  How  well  one  feels 
as  one  closes  the  book  that  the  poor  awk- 
ward clarionet-player  will  never,  never,  be 
comforted,  and  that  he  will  go  on  wandering 
and  playing  about  at  village  fairs  and  coun- 
try weddings  till  the  end  of  his  days, 
^  trainant  la  semelle  jusqii'd  la  fin  de  ses 
jours,^  as  he  says  himself — with  a  heavy 
weight  at  his  heart. 

'  Les  Amoureux  de  Catherine '  in  the 
same  volume  is  another  wonderfully  vivid 
picture  of  village  love.  Literary  merit  is 
not  to  be  measured  by  what  is  attempted, 
but  by  what  is  achieved  ;  and  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  subject  chosen  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  these  two  short 
stories  are  nearly  perfect.  The  authors 
have  since  attempted  higher  flights  ;  they 
have  never,  all  things  considered,  done  bet- 
ter. 

'  Le  fou  Yegof  appeared  first  in  the  pages 
of  the  'Revue  des  deux  Mondes,'  in  1862. 
It  is  the  history  of  the  invasion  of  1814,  and 
of  the  desperate  resistance  of  a  handful  of 


French  peasants,  related  by  an  eyewitness, 
an  old  huntsman  of  the  Vosges.  Yegof  is, 
as  the  title  indicates,  a  madman  who  fancies 
that  his  soul  has,  in  a  former  state  of  exist- 
ence, inhabited  the  body  of  Luitprandt,  a 
chief  who  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Ger- 
man invaders  perished  some  sixteen  cen- 
turies before,  while  fighting  one  of  the 
barbarous  tribes  of  Gaul  in  the  same 
mountain  passes  that  the  Allies  are  now 
attempting  to  force.  He  is  convinced  that 
the  men  of  the  North — Russians,  Swedes, 
Prussians,  and  English — have  joined  to- 
gether to  avenge  his  former  wrongs,  and 
in  consequence  he  betrays  his  countrymen. 
We  may  trace  in  '  Le  fou  Yegof '  the  link 
between  the  first  and  the  second  manner  of 
MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian.  But  the  marvel- 
lous is  here  visibly  giving  way  before  the 
real,  and  is  accounted  for  by  the  madness  of 
the  hero.  This  is  the  great  concession,  and 
when  insanity  or  hallucination  are  brought 
in  to  explain  the  marvellous,  we  may,  as  a 
rule,  say  good-bye  to  the  supernatural. 
This  passing  remark  is  of  course  a  general 
one,  and  does  not  apply  especially  to  writ- 
ers of  romances.  Nor  must  we  be  under- 
stood to  condemn  the  marvellous,  or  even  to 
underrate  it  in  a  literary  point  of  view ;  far 
from  it;  we  are  often  inclined,  on  the  con 
trary,  to  say  with  the  fabulist : — 

'  Si  Peau  d' Ane  m'etait  conte 
J'y  prendrais  un  plaisir  extreme.' 

But  then  '  Peau  d'Ane '  is  very  excellent  in 
its  way,  whereas  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian 
are  very  excellent  only  when  they  are 
simply  truthful :  then  it  is  that  they  are 
wonderful.  There  are  many  works  of  so- 
lemn historians  less  instructive  than  certain 
pages  of  '  Le  Conscrit '  and  '  Waterloo.' 
The  incidents  of  a  soldier's  life  and  feel- 
ings, the  popular  impressions  in  France  dur- 
ing the  wars  of  the  Republic  and  the  Em- 
pire, are  related  with  such  vividness  that  the 
reader  feels  he  is  in  presence  of  no  got-up 
book-learning  but  of  the  living  oral  tradi- 
tion. '  We  have  heard  with  our  ears,  and 
our  fathers  have  declared  unto  us,'  seems 
to  be  written  on  every  page.  During  the 
cold  winter  nights  at  Phalsbourg,  or  in  some 
other  little  fortified  town,  when  the  gates 
were  closed  and  the  snow  lay  thick  on  the 
silent  ramparts,  or  during  the  long  twilight 
of  a  summer's  evening  in  some  cottage  of 
the  Vosges,  how  often  they  must  have  list- 
ened to  the  long  stories  of  old  soldiers  tell- 
ing of  the  marvellous  things  which  were  done 
in  their  time  !  What  legend,  what  '  fantastic 
tale,'  was  ever  more  wonderful  ?  But  MM. 
Erckmann-Chatrian  seem  to  have  felt  their 
way  gradually,  and  only  to  have  understood 
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after  repeated  trials  where  their  real  strength 

In  their  first  works  the  mixed  nationality 
of  their  native  province  was  clearly  discer- 
nible (we  do  not  mean  in  their  language 
but  in  their  modes  of  thought),  but  they 
appear  to  have  become  more  un-German- 
ised,  if  we- may  use  the  expression,  at  each 
succeeding  work.  We  must,  of  course,  be 
understood  to  intend  this  as  a  compliment, 
seeing  that  we  are  speaking  of  French  wri- 
ters. At  the  present  day  there  is  nothing 
un-French  about  their  writings,  save  per- 
haps their  thorough  purity,  and  a  certain 
love  of  Nature,  which  is  almost  as  rare  as 
purity  among  French  novelists.  'Le  fou 
Yegof  *  is  the  first  of  the  series  of  what 
may  be  termed  MM,  Erckmann-Chatrian's 
national  novels,  and  we  also  find  in  it  the 
first  traces  of  that  philosophy — the  word  is, 
perhaps,  rather  a  big  one,  but  we  will  let  it 
stand — that  cheerful,  vivacious,  and  yet  re- 
signed philosophy,  so  essentially  French, 
which  breathes  in  every  page  of  '  Le  Con- 
scrit  de  1813  '  and  '  Waterloo.' 

We  cannot  dwell  long  on  '  Madame  The- 
rese,'  which  followed  close  upon  '  Le  fou 
Yegof,'  for  we  wish  to  reserve  space  for  a 
more  minute  study  of  the  later  works  of 
MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian.  '  Madame  The- 
rese '  is  a  pretty  story  very  well  told,  full 
of  charming  bits  of  word-painting  ;  yet  we 
only  half  like  it.  Perhaps,  in  spite  of  what 
we  have  said  above,  MM.  Erckmann-Cha- 
trian have  proved  themselves  too  French 
to  please  us  entirely.  Madame  Therese  is 
a  cantiniere  belonging  to  the  republican 
armies  of  1792.  In  an  engagement  with  a 
party  of  Austrian  troops  in  a  small  village 
of  the  German  Vosges,  she  is  wounded  and 
left  for  dead.  She  is  received  into  the 
house  of  the  village  doctor,  carefully  tended 
and  restored  to  health.  The  doctor  falls  in 
love  with  her,  is  converted  by  her  to  the 
doctrines  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity 
as  represented  by  the  French  volunteers  of 
1792,  and  finally  marries  her.  The  story 
is  told  with  great  naivete  by  the  doctor's 
nephew,  who  was  a  child  of  ten  years  old 
when  these  events  took  place,  and  his  boy- 
ish impressions  are  rendered  with  wonder- 
ful fidelity.  Still  the  book  is  not  altogether 
pleasing.  It  may  be  a  prejudice,  but  a  can- 
tiniere is  not  quite  a  heroine  to  our  taste. 
We  do  not  feel  secure  of  the  conjugal  hap- 
piness of  the  man  who  marries  her — even 
though  she  may  have  left  her  native  village 
and  enlisted  in  company  of  her  father  and 
brothers  from  pure  love  of  liberty.  Nor 
do  we  believe  in  the  armed  propagandism 
of  the  republican  soldiers  of  France,  and  in 
the  liberation  of  peoples  which  was  to  have 


been  the  consequence  of  the  universal  tri- 
umph of  these  fighting  missionaries.  It 
seems  to  us  almost  a  pity  that  the  doctor 
was  converted  by  the  enthusiastic  Madame 
Therese ;  and  we  hardly  think  it  consistent 
with  the  patriotism  which  the  authors  seek 
to  inculcate,  that  their  hero,  being  a  Ger- 
man, should  ultimately  join  the  French  as 
an  army  surgeon. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  proper  place  for 
pointing  out  a  tendency  in  MM.  Erckmann- 
Chatrian's  works,  which  appears  to  us  like- 
ly, if  indulged  in,  to  counteract  to  a  great 
extent  the  good  effects  of  their  teachings. 
We  must  borrow  a  French  neologism  to 
express  our  meaning,  although  the  thing 
which  the  word  represents  is  by  no  means 
exclusively  French.  There  is  a  slight  taint 
of  chauvinisme — of  narrow  prejudiced  na- 
tionalism— in  *  Madame  Therese,'  which  is 
still  more  apparent  in  their  last  work, 
'  L'homme  du  Peuple.'  Their  chauvitiisme^ 
however,  it  must  be  added,  is  of  a  purely 
civil  order,  and  the  word  is  not  therefore 
strictly  applicable,  as  it  is  generally  coupled 
with  the  idea  of  military  bombast.  Most 
Frenchmen  —  we  might  almost  say  all 
Frenchmen — of  the  uneducated  classes,  and 
many  Frenchmen  of  a  class  who  might 
knpw  better,  have  a  latent  conviction  that 
the  human  species  was  emancipated  from 
serfdom  by  the  French  Revolution.  From 
that  era  dates,  for  most  French  minds,  the 
liberation  of  mankind  from  feudal  despot- 
ism. Political  liberty  owes  its  existence  to 
the  principles  of  '89,  and  the  Declaration 
des  Droits  de  I'Homme  was  the  first  Gospel 
of  Freedom.  The  institutions  of  England 
ai'e  considered  as  but  a  specious  oligarchi- 
cal tyranny  ;  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  ignored.  France  is  the  providen- 
tial and  universal  initiator.  It  is  admitted 
that  she  has  kept  practically  but  little  lib- 
erty for  herself;  but  then  she  has  taught  it 
theoretically  to  the  whole  world.  This 
proves  a  great  source  of  consolation  to 
the  national  pride  ;  but  the  true  friends 
of  freedom  in  France  ought  scarcely  to 
desire  that  the  national  pride  should  be 
comforted  under  such  circumstances.  True 
it  is,  as  Joseph  de  Maistre  once  remarked 
in  his  picturesque  language,  that  the  book 
of  chronicles  of  the  Middle  Ages  entitled 
'  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos '  might  be  con- 
tinued worthily  and  without  interruption  to 
the  present  day  ;  but  it  is  dangerous  to  en- 
courage the  popular  notion  in  France,  that 
in  the  battle  of  freedom  no  great  deeds  have 
been  done  save  those  which  might  be  chro- 
nicled under  that  heading. 

The  consequence  of  such  a  vainglorious 
delusion  is  obvious.    In  the  same  proper- 
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tion  as  the  results  of  the  French  Eevolution 
are  magnified  and  the  general  character  of 
its  influence  exaggerated,  its  excesses  are 
palliated  in  the  eyes  of  the  greater  number. 
Who  would  haggle  about  the  price  of  the 
liberty  of  the  world  ?  If  it  were  an  estab- 
lished fact  that  the  only  revolution  that  has 
made  men  really  free  was  supported  by  ter- 
rorism, terrorism  itself  would  stand  a  fair 
chance  of  obtaining  an  Act  of  Indemnity. 
Instead  of  encouraging  the  popular  mind  of 
France  in  its  revolutionary  fetichism,  it 
would  be  far  better  to  teach  that  the  great 
ends  of  the  Revolution  were  defeated  ex- 
actly by  the  bad  means  employed.  But 
such  lessons  would  not  lead  to  popularity, 
and  we  fear  that  French  writers  of  all 
classes  will  continue  to  go  on  declaiming 
vaguely  about  '  our  fathers,  the  giants  who 
founded  liberty.'  This  may  seem  rather 
solemn  criticism  a-propos  of  a  mere  tale, 
and  the  somewhat  hollow  revolutionary 
enthusiasm  of  '  Madame  Therese '  would 
scarcely  warrant  it ;  but,  as  we  said  before, 
the  blemish  we  here  point  out  grows  into  a 
real  fault  in  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian's  last 
work. 

We  cannot  imagine  a  pleasanter  or  an 
easier  task  than  that  of  reviewing  '  Le  Con- 
sent de  1813,'  No  comments  would  justify 
our  admiration  half  so  well  as  extracts  from 
the  work,  and  we  need  therefore  only  let  the 
authors  speak  for  themselves  as  much  as 
possible.  The  quaint  and  simple  style  must, 
of  course,  lose  much  by  translation.  A 
very  few  lines  will  suffice  to  give  an  outline 
of  the  story.  Strictly  speaking,  neither  '  Le 
Conscrit'  nor  '  Waterloo '  are  novels.  They 
are  fragments  of  a  fictitious  auto-biography, 
the  recollections  of  a  common  soldier,  an 
unwilling  hero,  and  relate  the  disastrous 
campaigns  of  1813  and  1814  from  a  sol- 
dier's point  of  view.  The  narrator,  Joseph 
Bertha,  is  a  private  in  the  6th  regiment  of 
the  line,  one  of  those  obscure  units  which 
serve  to  make  up  the  grand  totals  in  the 
glorious  battle-lists  of  history.  The  au- 
thors have  kept  this  in  mind  with  wonderful 
care.  Nothing  is  told  that  a  common  sol- 
dier might  not  have  seen,  nothing  is  said 
that  a  common  soldier  might  not  have 
thought.  The  upward  view  of  things  is 
steadily  adhered  to.  There  is  great  liter- 
ary art  in  this — all  the  greater  inasmuch  as 
it  is  never  apparent.  As  we  read  we  were 
reminded  of  those  Gobelin  tapestries  of 
which  the  bright  patterns  are  traced  on 
the  wrong  side  by  workman  who  cannot 
judge  of  the  effect  of  their  own  labours. 
We  seemed  to  be  standing  by  the  poor 
conscript,  and  looking  on  as  he  worked  at 
the  wrong  side  of  glory.     This  then  was  the 


way  in  which  those  grand  imperial  battle- 
pieces  were  manufactured  ! 

'  Those  who  have  not  seen  the  glory  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  in  1810,  1811,  and  1812, 
can  never  know  to  what  a  pitch  of  power  a  man 
may  attain. 

'  When  he  traversed  Champagne,  Alsace,  or 
Lorraine,  people  would  leave  everything,  even 
in  the  midst  of  harvest  or  vintage-time,  to  go 
out  and  meet  him ;  they  would  come  from 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  off,  old  men,  women, 
children  and  all,  lining  the  road,  by  which  he 
was  to  pass,  throwing  up  their  hands,  and 
shouting,  "  Vive  I'Empereur !  Vive  VEmper- 
eur  !  "  One  would  have  thought  he  was  God 
on  earth  ;  that  the  world  breathed  by  his  leave, 
and  that  if  he  died  it  would  be  the  end  of 
everything.  If  some  old  republicans  shook 
their  heads  and  ventured  to  say,  when  they 
were  in  their  cups,  that  the  Emperor  might  fall, 
people  thought  them  mad.  It  seemed  contrary 
to  nature,  and,  indeed,  no  one  ever  dreamed  of 
such  a  thing.' 

These  are  the  opening  lines  of  the  book. 
In  no  part  of  France  was  the  power  of  the 
Emperor  more  distinctly  visible  than  in  the 
little  fortified  town  of  Phalsbourg,  where 
Joseph  Bertha  lived.  It  stood  on  the  high 
road  of  war.  Infivntry,  cavalry,  ammuni- 
tion, cannon,  estafettes  and  couriers,  passed 
through  it  night  and  day.  The  troops  used 
to  pour  in  by  the  Porte  de  France,  cross  the 
town  and  go  out  by  the  Porte  d'Allemagne, 
on  their  way  to  conquer  Europe.  Now  and 
then,  some  lad  who  had  gone  as  a  soldier 
would  come  back — '  one  in  a  thousand,'  says 
Joseph — with  a  colonel's  or  a  general's  epau- 
lettes, and  then  the  whole  town  felt  proud 
and  happy.  But  many  who  went  away 
never  returned  at  all : 

'  And  the  old  folks  would  go  on  hoping,  and 
saying,  "May  be  our  boy  is  a  prisoner.... 
When  peace  is  made  he  will  come  back ....  How 
many  have  come  back  who  were  thought  to  be 
dead  !"  But  peace  never  was  made ;  when  one 
war  was  ended  another  began.  There  was  al- 
ways something  we  wanted  from  Russia,  from 
Spain,  or  from  somebody  else — the  Emperor 
was  never  satisfied.' 

Joseph  Bertha  looked  on  with  dismay. 
He  was  a  steady,  peaceful  youth  of  nine- 
teen, who  had  been  apprenticed  on  account 
of  his  lameness,  which  made  him  unfit  for 
hard  work,  to  old  Melchior  Goulden,  a 
watchmaker  of  Phalsbourg.  Joseph  Ber- 
tha lived  in  one  hope — to  be  taken  some 
day  into  partnership  by  M.  Goulden,  and 
to  marry  his  cousin  Catherine,  the  pretty 
daughter  of  his  aunt  Gredel.  He  lived  in 
one  fear  likewise — he  dreaded  the  conscrip- 
tion. 

M.  Goulden  was  a  staunch  old  republi- 
can, w^ho  used  to  talk  of  the  Rights  of  Man, 
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and  '  call  God  the  Supreme  Being,  like  in 
the  republican  almanacs,'  and  he  would 
sometimes  watch  the  troops  defiling,  and 
then  say  with  a  thoughtful  air : — 

' "  I  say,  Joseph,  how  many  of  them  have 
we  seen  go  by,  do  you  think,  since  1804?" 

' "  Well,  I  don't  know,  Monsieur  Goulden ; 
four  or  five  hundred  thousand,  I  should  say,  at 
least." 

'  "  Yes,  at  least !  and  how  many  have  we  seen 
come  back  ?" 

'  Then,  I  understood  what  he  meant,  and  I 
answered,  "  Perhaps  they  return  by  Mayence, 
or  by  some  other  road  ...  It  must  be  so  ;  it 
would  be  impossible  otherwise." 

'  And  he  would  shake  his  head  and  say, 
"  Those  who  have  not  come  back  are  dead,  as 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thousands  will  die 
if  God  does  not  take  pity  on  us,  for  the  Empe- 
ror cares  for  nothing  but  war !  He  has  already 
shed  more  blood  to  give  thrones  to  his  brothers 
than  our  great  Revolution  to  win  the  Rights  of 
Man.  .  .  ." 

'  And  then  I  longed  to  be  a  thousand  times 
lamer  than  I  was  ;  for  in  those  days  they  had 
begun  by  taking  first  the  unmarried  men,  then 
the  married  men  without  children,  then  the 
men  who  had  only  one  child,  and  I  could  not 
help  thinking,  "  Surely  the  lame  are  better  to 


take  than  the  fathers  of  families 


or  agam. 


"  Perhaps  they  will  put  me  in  the  cavalry  ?" 
The  very  thought  made  me  feel  sad,  and  I 
longed  to  run  away  at  once.' 

From  the  month  of  May  to  the  month  of 
September  1812,  there  was  many  a  Te 
Deum  sung  in  the  church  of  Phalsbourg, 
and  for  each  new  victory  the  arsenal  used 
to  fire  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns.  This 
generally  took  place  in  the  morning,  and 
then  M.  Goulden  would  call  out  from  his 
room — '  Eh  Joseph,  another  battle  gained  ? 
Fifty  thousand  men  killed,  twenty-five  flags 
taken,  a  hundred  guns  .  .  .  All  right !  .  .  . 
All  right !  Nothing  wanted  now  but  to 
make  a  new  levy,  to  fill  up  the  places,  of 
those  that  are  dead.'  And  poor  Joseph, 
sorely  troubled  at  heart,  would  falter  out, 
'  Do  you  think  they'll  take  those  that  ai-e 
lame.  Monsieur  Goulden  ?' 

One  day,  at  last,  the  news  of  the  disas- 
trous retreat  from  Russia,  reached  France, 
and  the  famous  twenty-ninth  bulletin  of  the 
Grande  Armee  brought  misery  to  thousands 
of  families.  The  Emperor  related  how  the 
horses  perished  in  the  snow  every  night, 
but  he  said  not  a  word  about  the  men. 
The  bulletin  ended  with  the  gratifying  as- 
surance that  '  the  health  of  His  Majesty  had 
never  been  better.'  Sorry  comfort  for  all 
those  bereaved  parents  !  One  of  the  best 
descriptions  iu  the  book  is  that  of  the  mis- 
erable crowd  in  the  market-place  gazing 
at  the  fatal  proclamation  which  they  can- 
not read.     The  sergent  de  ville  reads  it  out 


aloud  to  them  amid  the  cries  of  fainting 
women  and  the  exclamations  in  German 
and  in  French,  'They  cannot  all  be  dead! 
Some  must  come  back  !'  But  the  passage 
is  too  long  for  quotation.  We  must  be 
content  to  transcribe  one  of  M.  Goulden's 
remarks  on  the  disaster,  for  it  contains  the 
moral  of  the  whole  book ; — '  Now,  instead 
of  being  the  first,  we  shall  be  the  last  of  all 
people.  As  soldiers  were  everything  with 
us,  and  we  have  no  soldiers  left,  we  are  be- 
come as  nothing.' 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  newspapers 
announced  the  return  of  the  Emperor  to 
Paris,  the  coronation  of  the  Empress  and 
of  the  King  of  Rome,  and  again,  a  few 
days  after  that,  the  great  levy  of  men  of 
1813.  First  there  were  the  150,000  con- 
scripts of  1813,  then  100  cohorts  of  the 
first  batch  of  1812,  who  had  thought  them- 
selves quite  safe,  then  100,000  conscripts 
from  1809  down  to  1812,  and  so  on,  till  all 
the  losses  jvere  made  good  and  the  army 
was  more  numerous  than  ever. 

Even  in  our  comparatively  peaceful  times 
the  day  of  conscription  is  an  anxious  day 
for  French  youths.  Those  who  have  not 
lived  in  continental  villages  can  scarce 
imagine  what  a  great  part  the  conscription 
plays  in  peasant-life.  Money  is  hoarded 
up  against  the  evil  chance,  marriages  are 
delayed  and  broken  off"  by  it,  and  the  whole 
current  of  many  a  life  is  changed.  The 
day  of  drawing  is  one  of  fear  and  tremb- 
ling, although  a  good  face  is  put  upon  it ; 
and  many  a  poor  lad  who  goes  about  sing- 
ing with  his  long  tri-coloured  streamers  tied 
to  his  cap,  and  his  unlucky  number  stuck 
bravely  in  it,  lies  awake  all  night  on  his 
straw-mattress  sobbing  and  sighing  over  his 
fate.  What  must  it  have  been  in  1813 ! 
Poor  Joseph !  He  shall  speak  for  him- 
self:— 

'  When  Thursday  came,  the  day  for  drawing, 
I  looked  so  pale  and  miserable,  that  all  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  the  conscripts  felt 
envious  of  my  looks,  and  wished  that  their 
sons  could  be  like  me.  "  There's  a  lucky  fel- 
low," they  said.  .  .  .  "  If  one  blew  upon  him 
he  would  fall  to  the  ground.  .  .  .  Really,  some 
people  are  born  to  luck!"  ' 

Joseph's  luck  forsakes  him,  and  he  draws 
number  17.  However,  he  is  lame,  and  he 
trusts  that  he  will  be  rejected  by  the  conseil 
de  revision.  But  the  conseil  de  revision 
could  not  afford  to  be  fastidious  in  1813, 
and  it  having  been  proved  that  Joseph  had 
run  a  race  of  three  hours  against  a  pedlar 
and  won  it,  he  is  declared  bon  pour  le  ser- 
vice. His  first  impulse  (in  which  he  is  en- 
couraged by  Aunt  Gredel)  is  to  take  refuge 
in  Switzerland,  but  M.  Goulden  gives  bet- 
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ter  advice,  and  even  his  sweetheart,  Cath- 
erine, when  he  asks  her  opinion  and  tells 
her  he  will  abide  by  it,  hangs  her  head,  and 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  says, '  she  would  not 
like  to  hear  him  called  a  deserter.' 

So  Joseph  Bertha  becomes  a  soldier,  and 
in  the  gradual  transformation  of  the  quiet 
watchmaker's  apprentice  into  a  good  soldier 
consists  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  book. 
The  upward  course  from  pusillanimity  to 
courage  is  traced  with  wonderful  art.  Jo- 
seph is  not  a  born  soldier,  as  so  many 
Frenchman  are,  and  as  all  Frenchmen  ara 
supposed  by  some  people  to  be.  If  he  did 
not  run  away  it  was  partly  from  fear  of 
being  hunted  down  by  the  gendarmes  as  a 
refractory  conscript,  or  of  having  to  lead  a 
life  of  exile  in  a  foreign  country.  Yet  at 
Waterloo  he  is  almost  a  hero.  One  of  his 
comrades,  named  Zebede,  the  son  of  the 
sexton  of  Phalsbourg,  is  quite  a  different 
character ;  he  is  unreflecting,  bold,  and  so 
fond  of  fighting  that  he  even  fights  a  duel 
to  Joseph's  unspeakable  horror.  The  con- 
trast between  the  two  friends  is  admirable. 
Here  is  a  conversation  during  one  of  their 
first  marches : — 

'  We  went  on  marching  in  this  way  for  five 
hours.  Now  and  then  we  saw  a  village,  some- 
times on  the  right  and  sometimes  on  the  left, 
half-hidden  in  the  hollows  of  the  mountain, 
and  Zebede,  who  was  marching  beside  me, 
said,  "As  we  were  to  leave  home,  I  am  as 
well  pleased  it  was  to  fight.  At  any  rate,  we 
see  new  sights  every  day.  If  we've  the  luck 
to  come  back  safe,  we'll  have  plenty  to  tell." 

'  "  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  but  I'd  much  rather  see 
a  deal  less ;  I'd  rather  live  for  my  own  plea- 
sure, than  for  that  of  others  who  are  staying 
at  home  quietly  while  we  are  climbing  here  in 
the  midst  of  the  snow." 

'  "  You  don't  seem  to  think  much  of  glory, 
Joseph,"  he  would  sometimes  say.  "Glory  is 
something,  though,  anyhow." 

'But  I  used  to  answer,  "Glory  is  not  for 
such  as  we,  ZeVjede.  Glory  is  for  others  who 
live  and  eat  and  drink  well.  They  have  dances 
and  rejoicings,  as  we  can  see  by  the  papers, 
and  glory  into  the  bargain,  when  we  have 
earned  it  by  dint  of  starving,  sweating,  and  get- 
ting our  bones  broken.  When  poor  devils  like 
us,  who  have  been  forced  to  turn  soldiers,  come 
home  at  last,  after  having  lost  the  habit  of 
work,  and  maybe  a  limb  besides,  they  haven't 
much  glory.  Many  of  their  old  companions 
who  were  no  better  than  they,  or  maybe  not 
even  as  good  workmen,  have  earned  money 
during  those  seven  years ;  they  have  set  up 
shops,  and  married  the  other  men's  sweet- 
hearts ;  they  have  had  rosy  children,  and  have 
become  steady  respectable  men,  municipal 
councillors,  and  what  not.  And  when  those 
who  have  come  back  from  seeking  glory  by 
killing  men,  pass  by,  they  look  down  upon 
them  ;  and  if  by  chance  they  have  a  red  nose 


from  having  drunk  too  much  brandy,  in  order 
to  keep  heart  in  the  midst  of  rain  and  snow 
and  long  marches,  while  the  others  were  drink- 
ing good  wholesome  wine  at  home,  they  say, 
"  What  drunkards  !"  And  the  poor  conscripts, 
who  would  have  liked  nothing  better  than  to 
stay  at  home  and  work,  become  beggars,  like. 
That's  what  I  think,  Zebede  :  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  quite  fair,  and  I  would  rather  see  the 
friends  of  glory  go  and  fight  themselves,  and 
leave  us  quiet." 

'  And  then  he  would  answer,  "  I  am  of  the 
same  mind,  Joseph,  but  as  we  are  in  for  it,  we 
had  best  say  we  are  fighting  for  glory.  One 
should  always  stand  up  for  one's  trade,  you 
know,  and  try  to  make  people  believe  one  is 
well  off.  Otherwise,  you  see,  there's  no  say- 
ing but  what  they  would  laugh  at  us  into  the 
bargain." ' 

After  a  while  Joseph  gets  accustomed  td 
long  marches,  to  the  heavy  knapsack,  to 
cold,  wind,  and  rain  ;  even  his  lameness 
wears  off  to  a  great  degree,  but  still  he  feels 
no  military  ardour.  His  only  feeling  of 
animosity  against  the  enemy  springs  from 
anything  but  a  warlike  motive :  '  Those 
Russians  and  Prussians  are  the  cause  of 
our  being  taken  as  soldiers ;  if  they  had  re- 
mained quiet,  we  might  still  have  been  at 
home  in  France,'  he  says,  and  he  admits 
that  the  thought  made  him  feel  'angry.' 
When  at  last  they  come  in  sight  of  the 
enemy,  he  has  no  wish  for  a  close  encounter : 
so  long  as  the  foe  retreats  he  is  quite  satis- 
fied. 

It  was  very  tiresome  to  have  Zebede  continual- 
ly saying  in  a  cross  tone,  "  Will  they  never, 
never  stop  ?"  For  I  thought  to  myself,  "  If 
they  go  away,  what  can  we  wish  for  better  ? 
We  shall  have  won  without  being  hurt."  ' 

But  when,  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  he  real- 
ly has  to  fight,  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion makes  him  brave. 

'  As  I  saw  the  Prussian  columns  forming,  I 
said  to  myself,  "  This  time,  Joseph,  all's  over, 
all's  lost.  .  .  .  There's  no  help  for  it.  .  .  .  All 
that  thou  canst  do  is  to  revenge  thyself,  to  de- 
fend thyself,  and  to  have  no  pity.  .  .  .  Defend 
thyself  !     Defend  thyself ! "  ' 

And  a  little  further  on,  after  a  second 
engagement  he  exclaims — 

'  I  thought  of  nothing  but  revenge.  I  was 
made  mad  with  anger  and  indignation  against 
those  who  sought  to  take  away  my  life — that 
one  gift  which  every  man  possesses  and  must 
defend  as  well  as  he  can.  I  hated  those  Prus- 
sians ;  their  shouts  and  insolent  looks  disgusted 
me.' 

Joseph  Bertha  has  acquired  the  ardour  of 
a  soldier,  but  he  has  not  yet  a  soldier's 
heroic  resignation.  Even  that  comes  at 
last.     After  many  fights  and  hardships,  we 
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find  him  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Nations, 
at  Leipzig,  standing  by  the  bivouac  fire, 
■wondering  whether  he  will  ever  again  see 
the  moon  rise  among  the  clouds  and  the 
stars  shine  as  on  that  night : — 

'  And,  as  I  looked  out  in  the  darkness  and 
saw  the  great  fiery  circle  of  eighteen  miles  in 
extent  which  surrounded  us,  I  could  not  help 
thinking,  "  Now  the  whole  universe  is  against 
us !  .  .  .  All  nations  wish  for  our  extermina- 
tion !  .  .  .  They  are  weary  of  our  glory !" 
But  then  I  remembered  that,  after  all,  I  had 
the  honour  of  being  a  Frenchman,  and  that  we 
ought  to  conquer  or  to  die.' 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen 
a  simple  character  more  truthfully  and  deli- 
cately delineated.  We  might  have  chosen 
far  more  striking  passages  for  extraction 
had  we  not  especially  wished  to  exemplify  as 
we  best  could  our  admiration  on  this  point. 
But  we  can  convey  but  a  very  faint  impres- 
sion of  a  volume  where  every  page  adds  some 
fresh — and  one  might  also  fancy,  so  natural 
seems  the  art,  involuntary — touches  to  the 
life-like  picture.  It  would  scarcely  b«  fair, 
however,  to  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian  not 
to  add  that  their  descriptions  are  sonietimes 
wonderfully  dramatic.  We  will  give  one 
scene,  although  the  extract  is  rather  long. 
It  is  sufficiently  complete  to  give  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  manner  of  the  authors. 
We  will  only  premise  that  our  hero,  Joseph 
Bertha,  has  been  wounded  by  a  shot  in  the 
shoulder,  and  that  near  the  spot  where  he 
is  lying  a  Prussian  General  has  been  giving 
orders  to  an  aid-de-camp  : —  ' 

'  The  young  man  galloped  off  in  the  direction 
of  Klein-Gorschen,  and  at  the  same  instant  I 
heard  some  one  near  me  say,  "  That  old  fellow 
is  Bliicher.  .  .  .  Ah !  you  old  rascal,  if  I  had 
my  musket !  " 

'  I  looked  round  and  I  saw  an  old  Serjeant,  a 
thin,  bony  man,  with  deep  furrows  in  his 
cheeks,  who  was  seated  against  the  barn-door, 
with  his  two  hands  stretched  on  the  ground, 
and  he  leaning  on  them  as  on  crutches,  for  his 
back  was  broken.  His  yellow  eyes  followed 
the  Prussian  general  with  a  squint,  and  his 
hooked  nose,  which  was  already  quite  white, 
curved  down  like  a  beak  into  his  long  mus- 
tachios.     He  looked  proud  and  fierce. 

'"If  I  had  my  musket,"  he  said  again, 
"you'd  soon  see  if  the  battle's  won." 

'  "We  were  the  only  living  beings  in  the 
midst  of  that  heap  of  dead  bodies.  And  I, 
thinking  that  I  would  perhaps  be  buried  on 
the  morrow  with  the  others,  in  the  garden  that 
lay  in  front  of  us,  and  that  I  should  never  see 
Catherine  again,  felt  the  tears  run  down  my 
face,  and  I  could  not  help  saying,  "  Now  it's  all 
over!  " 

"  The  Serjeant  looked  askance  at  me,  and 
seeing  how  young  I  was,  he  asked  me,  "  "What's 
the  matter  with  you  conscript  ?  " 

'  "  A  shot  in  the  shoulder,  Serjeant." 


'  "  In  the  shoulder?  That's  better  than  in 
the  loins  ;  one  may  get  over  that !"  Then,  in 
a  gentler  tone,  after  having  looked  at  me  well 
again,  he  added,  "  Hold  up,  my  boy !  never 
fear,  you'll  see  home  again."  I  thought  he 
took  pity  on  my  youth  and  was  trying  to  com- 
fort me,  for  I  felt  as  if  my  chest  was  shattered 
to  pieces,  and  I  had  no  hope. 

'  The  sergeant  said  nothing  more  to  me, 
only  now  and  then  he  made  an  effort  to  raise 
his  head  to  see  if  our  troops  were  coming.  He 
kept  on  muttering  oaths  between  his  teeth,  and 
ended  by  slipping  down  with  his  shoulders 
against  the  edge  of  the  door,  saying,  "  I'm  done 
for!  .  .  .  But  the  rascal  has  paid  me  for  it, 
anyhow." 

'He  was   looking  at   the    hedge    opposite, 
where  a  tall  Prussian  grenadier  lay   on  his  • 
back  dead,  with  a  bayonet  still  sticking  in  his 
body.' 

After  a  while  the  Emperor  arrives  on 
the  scene  of  action  : — 

'  At  last,  at  the  end  of  about  twenty  min- 
utes, the  Prussians  and  Russians  began  to 
fall  back.  They  rushed  along  the  narrow  lane 
where  we  lay,  and  passed  down  the  hill ;  the 
cries  of  "  Vive  V Empereur  !  "  drew  nearer  and 
nearer.  The  gunners  in  front  of  us  were  mak- 
ing as  much  haste  as  they  could,  when  two  or 
three  balls  fell  among  them,  broke  a  wheel  of 
their  gun-carriage,  and  covered  them  all  with 
earth.  The  gun  fell  on  its  side ;  two  of  the 
men  were  killed  and  two  wounded.  Just  then, 
I  felt  a  hand  clutch  hold  of  my  arm,  and  turn- 
ing round  I  saw  the  old  serjeant,  half-dead, 
looking  at  me  and  laughing  fiercely.  The  roof 
of  the  hut  was  falling  in,  the  wall  was  toppling 
over  our  heads,  but  we  took  no  heed  ;  we  saw 
nothing  but  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  and  we 
heard  nothing,  in  the  midst  of  the  crashing 
noise,  but  the  shouts  of  our  approaching  com- 
rades. 

'  All  of  a  sudden,  the  serjeant,  who  was 
deadly  pale,  said,  "  Here  he  is  !  "  And  lean- 
ing forward  on  his  knees,  one  hand  resting  on 
the  ground  and  the  other  hand  raised  in  the 
air,  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Vive  VEmper- 
eur  !  "  Then  he  fell  forward  on  his  face,  and 
moved  no  more. 

'  And  I  too,  leaning  forward,  saw  Napoleon 
coming  up  in  the  midst  of  the  firing,  with  his 
hat  pulled  down  over  his  large  head,  his  grey 
capote  thrown  open,  a  broad  red  ribband  cross- 
ing his  white  waistcoat,  and  he  looking  calm 
and  cold,  as  though  the  gleam  of  the  bayonets 
were  reflected  on  his  face.  Everything  gave 
way  before  him,  and  the  Prussian  artillerymen 
forsook  their  guns  and  jumped  over  the  garden 
wall,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  their  offi- 
cers. All  these  things  I  saw,  and  they  have 
remained  in  my  memory  as  though  they  had 
been  burnt  in  ;  but  from  that  time  I  remember 
nothing  more  about  the  battle,  for,  overcome  by 
the  hope  of  our  victory,  I  lost  all  conscious- 
ness, and  I  lay  like  a  dead  man  amidst  all 
those  corpses.' 

We  cannot  follow  Joseph  throughout  his 
campaigns.     He  goes  through  all  the  miser- 
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ies  of  a  soldier's  life :  home-sickness,  wounds, 
hunger,  thirst,  the  miseries  of  the  field,  the 
hospital,  and  last,  not  least,  of  the  road-side, 
where  he  is  abandoned  during  the  retreat 
by  his  comrades  to  die,  far  away  from 
Phalsbourg  and  his  Catherine.  He  fights 
at  Lufzen,  Bautzen,  and  Leipzig,  and  plays 
valiantly  his  part  in  the  fearful  passage  of 
the  Elster.  He  offers  freely  his  contribu- 
tion of  chair  d  canon  to  the  glorious  ogre 
who  was  devouring  France,  and  then  he 
falls  down,  trembling  and  wasted  with 
fever,  to  die  like  a  dog  by  the  wayside, 
while  ten  thousand  men  pass  by  unheeding. 
The  bill  of  accusation  against  aggressive 
wars  is  complete  : — 

'  Those  who  could  no  longer  walk  lay  down 
on  the  ground  and  cried,  calling  for  their  moth- 
ers like  little  children.  Hunger,  forced  marches, 
heavy  rains,  and  the  sorrow  of  thinking  that 
one  would  never  see  one's  country  and  one's 
friends  again,  caused  this  sickness.  Fortunate- 
ly, parents  do  not  see  their  children  perish  by 
the  roadside.  If  they  did,  it  would  be  too  terri- 
ble. Many  people  would  think  that  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  mercy,  either  in  Heaven  or  on 
earth.' 

Nor  is  the  moral  wanting.  Joseph  is 
picked  up  by  a  compassionate  gunner  and 
thrown  into  an  ammunition  waggon.  There 
he  lies  unconscious  and  delirious  while  the 
remnant  of  the  array  fights  its  way  back  to 
France  after  the  campaign  of  1813.  When 
he  awakes  to  consciousness,  as  from  a  long 
and  troubled  dream,  two  months  and  a  half 
have  gone  by,  he  is  in  a  warm  bed,  and  Cath- 
erine is  seated  by  the  fire  keeping  watch. 
As  in  the  terrible  winter  when  the  poor  con- 
script left  Phalsbourg,  the  window  panes 
are  covered  with  hoar  frost,  and  the  cannon 
of  the  forts  are  thundering,  as  they  did  then ; 
— but  not  for  victory.  Phalsbourg  is  be- 
sieged— the  enemy  is  in  France !  The  ag- 
gressive wars  of  the  Empire  have  brought 
on  France  the  humiliation  of  invasion.  Was 
it  to  come  to  this  that  so  many  thousand 
men  had  died  ]  '  It  was  a  dear  price  to 
pay  for  ten  years  of  glory,'  exclaims  Joseph 
Bertha. 

'  Waterloo '  is  the  sequel  of '  Le  Conscrit ' 
— in  reality  a  second  volume  of  the  same 
work  under  a  different  title.  The  same 
personages  fill  the  scene,  the  same  spirit 
animates  the  authors,  the  same  praise, 
slightly  qualified,  applies  to  both  books. 

The  volume  opens  with  the  first  return  of 
Louis  XVin.  in  1814,  and  ends  with  the 
second  Restoration  in  1815,  and  the  final 
disband ment  of  the  Imperial  armies.  The 
oscillations  of  public  opinion  among  the 
lower  orders  in  France — our  authors  never 
tx'anscress  for  one  moment  the  limits   of 


their  subject — are  admirably  rendered.  In 
the  subsequent  unpopularity  of  the  Bour- 
bons many  are  too  apt  to  forget  the  sincere 
enthusiasm  with  which  they  were  welcomed. 
None  hailed  their  return  more  joyfully  than 
our  poor  Joseph  : — '  I  knew  what  glory 
was,'  he  says,  '  and  that  increased  my  love 
of  peace  and  my  horror  of  the  conscription.' 
He  was  happy ;  he  was  the  husband  of 
Catherine  and  the  partner  of  M.  Goalden  in 
the  watchmaking  business.  Even  M.  Goul- 
den,  the  old  republican,  was  satisfied  and 
thought  that  '  the  princes  had  learned  some- 
thing in  exile.'  Then  we  have  the  emigres 
reappearing  with  all  their  pretensions  and 
prejudices  in  their  train,  and  M.  Goulden's 
remark  : — 'You  think  their  dresses  and 
their  wigs  very  old-fashioned,  Joseph  ;  well ! 
their  notions  are  far  more  old-fashioned 
than  either  their  wigs  or  their  dresses.' 
And  the  processions,  the  expiatory  ceremo- 
nies, and  the  missionary  preachings !  The 
Church  triumphant  revelling  in  its  victory  ! 
Here  are  a  few  characteristic  lines  : — 

'  Whenever  I  think  of  Napoleon,  I  fancy  I 
hear  the  guns  of  the  arsenal  thundering  and 
our  little  window-panes  rattling  ;  old  Goulden 
cries  out  from  his  bed,  "  Another  victory, 
Joseph!  .  .  .  Ha!  ha!  ha!  always  victories ! " 
And  when  I  think  of  Louis  XVIII. ,  I  hear 
the  bells  ringing  ;  I  see  old  Brainstein  and  his 
two  lads  pulling  away  at  all  the  bell-ropes  in 
the  church,  and  Monsieur  Goulden  laughs  and 
says,  "  Do  you  hear,  Joseph  ?  That  is  in  hon- 
our of  St.  Magloire,  or  of  St.  Poly  carpus."  ' 

Those  church  bells  rang  so  loud  and  so 
frequently  during  fifteen  years,  that  they 
ended  by  ringing  the  death-knell  of  the 
restored  Monarchy ;  but  we  think  MM. 
Erckmann-Chatrian  write  in  an  unfair  spirit 
as  regards  the  Restoration.  The  traditions 
— family  traditions  perhaps  as  well  as  local 
ones — which  have  done  them  such  good 
service  in  their  works  seem  to  have  in- 
spired them  with  an  undue  contempt  for  a 
regime  which,  after  all,  founded  representa- 
tive governnient  in  France.  There  was 
something  more  going  on  during  the  Res- 
toration than  mere  bell-ringing  or  procession- 
making,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the 
faults  and  political  errors  of  those  who 
governed,  France  made  greater  intellectual 
and  moral  progress  under  the  reign  of  the 
restored  Bourbons  than  during  any  other 
fifteen  years  of  her  history. 

Joseph  Bertha  would  have  been  more  ex- 
cusable in  his  irritability  : — '  I  had,'  he  truly 
observes,  '  no  reproach  to  make  to  myself 
in  respect  of  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.'  He 
held  no  Mens  naiionaiix,  then  why  should  he 
expiate  1  But  he  was  told  that  those  who 
took  no  part  in  the  religious  proceedings 
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would  be  considered  ns  scamps  and  rogues, 
and  he  did  not  like  to  seem  a  scamp  or  a 
rogue. 

The  Emperor  lands  at  Cannes,  and  the 
news  arrives  at  Phalsbourg.  How  is  it 
known?  Ever)! body  has  heard  it  and  yet 
no  one  mentions  it.  The  papers  are  silent, 
but  the  old  soldiers  look  significantly  at 
each  other.  The  troops  are  sent  out  to 
meet  him,  to  take  him  prisoner  and  bring 
him  back  to  Paris,  and  each  soldier,  as  he 
starts  on  this  expedition,  places  Inside  his 
sckako — ontwardly  adorned  with  a  white 
cnckade — the  old  cockade  of  Austerlitz  and 
Friedland,  the  tricolour.  The  Emperor  is 
in  Paris,  Marie-Louise,  the  King  of  Rome 
are  expected,  the  eagles  are  reinstated ! 
Here  is  Joseph's  account : — 

'  All  I  can  say  is,  that  people  seemed  quite 
as  joyful  as  on  the  arrival  of  Louis  XVIII. — 
perhaps  even  more  so,  if  possible.' 

"What  follows  is  a  matter  of  history. 
War  recommences,  and  Joseph,  who  is  still 
virtually  a  soldier,  and  is  only  enjoying  his 
happiness  on  leave,  is  recalled  to  his  regi- 
ment. He  then  regrets  the  time  of  the 
preachings  and  of  the  processions,  and 
would  fain  follow  them  once  more  instead 
of  shouldering  his  musket.  He  also  finds 
out  the  advantage  of  extensive  frontiers,  for 
Phalsbourg  has  become  a  frontier  town  of 
diminished  France,  whereas  during  thereign 
of  Napoleon  it  was  situated  almost  in  the 
heart  of  the  Empire. 

Joseph  has  become  less  fond  of  fighting 
than  ever,  but  still  he  does  his  duty.  Here 
are  his  impressions  just  before  the  battle  of 
Leipzig : — 

'The  Emperor  had  lost  the  confidence  of 
everybody.  His  old  soldiers  were  the  only 
men-  who  felt  real  attachment  for  him ;  they 
wished  lo  conquer  or  to  die.  With  these  ideas, 
one  may  be  sure  that  one  or  other  of  one's 
wishes  will  come  to  pass ;  all  is  clear  and 
simple.  But  a  great  many  people  had  not  the 
same  ideas,  and  I,  for  one,  loved  Catherine  much 
better  than  the  Emperor.' 

The  campaign  of  1815  affords  ample  field 
for  those  graphic  descriptions  of  war  in  which 
MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian  excel ;  but  if  we 
had  to  point  out  the  best  pages  of  their 
book,  we  would  select  those  in  which  the 
return  of  the  disbanded  troops  after  "Water- 
loo is  related.  Their  miserable  condition, 
the  pangs  of  defeat,  the  recklessness  with 
which  accusations  of  treachery  were  bandied 
about  to  explain  the  triumph  of  the  enemy, 
the  insults  of  a  versatile  populace,  the 
Aveary  marches,  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the 
long-deferred  meetings,  and  the  sense  of 
humiliation  and  oppression  which  survived 


many  a  long  year  in  the  old  soldier's  breast, 
are  all  depicted  with  consummate  power — 
the  power  of  simplicity  and  truthfulness. 
In  a  word,  '  "Waterloo ' — and  we  could 
scarcely  bestow  greater  praise — is  a  worthy 
companion  of  'Le  Conscrit  de  1813.' 

"We  might  part  better  friends  with  MM. 
Erckmann-Chatrian  if  we  took  leave  of 
them  here,  but  we  must  say  a  few  words  of 
their  last  work,  and  we  confess  to  have 
felt  no  little  disappointment  after  reading 
'  L'homme  du  Peuple.'  There  are,  in  our 
opinion,  one  or  two  great  literary  faults  in 
this  book,  and  some  faults  which  are  rather 
more  serious  than  mere  literary  mistakes. 
We  will  begin  by  the  more  venial  offences. 
In  'Le  Conscrit'  and  'Waterloo'  the  au- 
thors have  hung  their  story  upon  a  very 
slender  peg  indeed,  but  still,  thanks  to  the 
great  events  which  gave  it  support,  the  in- 
terest was  sustained  ;  in  the  present  case 
there  is  no  story  at  all.  Jean-Pierre  Cla- 
vel,  an  orphan  boy,  is  adopted  by  a  com- 
passionate market-woman  of  Saverne  in 
Alsace,  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  ap- 
prenticed to  a  carpenter.  When  he  is 
about  twenty  he  has  a  little  disappoint- 
ment in  love,  which  is  merely  indicated ; 
goes  to  Paris  to  work,  is  initiated  by  his 
comrades  into  the  science  of  politics,  and 
fights  on  the  barricades  in  1848,  on  which 
occasion  he  is  neither  wounded  nor  killed. 
This  is  literally  all.  The  fact  of  the  story, 
such  as  it  is,  being  told  in  the  first  person, 
gives  it  too  great  a  resemblance  to  the  two 
preceding  works  of  the  same  authors,  and 
conveys  an  impression  of  monotony  to  the 
reader.  Then  Jean-Pierre,  as  is  natural 
from  his  origin,  speaks  exactly  like  Joseph 
Bertha.  The  authors  would  do  well  to  vary 
their  tone  on  a  future  occasion.  Another 
defect  in  the  book  is,  that  it  is  divided  into 
parts,  one  of  which  is  a  picture  of  quiet 
country  life — almost  an  idyll — and  the 
other,  a  series  of  political  discussions  from 
the  workman's  point  of  view,  unrelieved  by 
the  slightest  romance.  MM.  Erckmann- 
Chatrian,  ,on  the  strength  of  their  reputa- 
tion, will  find  plenty  of  readers,  but  we 
fear  they  will  be  divided  into  l^wo  sets,  each 
of  which  will  read  only  one-half  of  their 
book. 

The  first  part  is  a  bright,  truthful  picture, 
painted  with  all  the  ^rt  the  authors  pos- 
sess, but  the  undercurrent  of  deep  emotion 
which  ennobled  the  familiar  scenes  in  '  Le 
Conscrit'  is  wanting,  and  we  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  ask  whether  it  was  worth  while 
to  depict  all  this  so  minutely  merely  be- 
cause it  seems  true  1  The  simplicity  of  the 
dialogue  often  lapses  into  childishness ;  in  a 
word,  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  authors' 
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style  is  often  exaggerated  into  a  fault. 
Thus  it  is  that  grace  gradually  becomes 
manner ;  dimples,  with  time,  deepen  into 
wrinkles,  and  fixed  smiles  become  grimaces. 
But  we  would  not  quarrel  with  MM.  Erck- 
mann-Chatrian  on  this  head.  Amateurs 
who  stand  in  admiration  before  '  A  Girl 
peeling  Carrots,'  may  well  be  satisfied  with 
their  'Man  planing  Boards.'  No  Dutch 
picture  was  ever  better  executed. 

With  the  second  part  of  the  volume  we 
are  disposed  to  find  more  serious  fault. 
The  intention  of  the  authors  has  been  evi- 
dently to  describe  politics  as  they  have  de- 
scribed war,  from  the  popular  point  of 
view.  In  one  respect  they  have  been  suc- 
cessful, and  Jean-Pierre  Clavel  is  as  truly 
a  workman  as  Joseph  Bertha  is  a  soldier. 
But  we  had  hoped  for  something  more. 
We  fancied  that  they  purposed  to  show  the 
horrors  of  civil  war  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  had  exposed  those  of  foreign  war  in 
'  Le  Conscrit '  and  '  Waterloo ' ;  and  in  this 
we  have  been  disappointed.  The  sensible 
man  of  the  book,  the  head-workman  Per- 
rignon,  a  firm  anti-communist,  goes  to  the 
barricades,  because  he  wishes  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  sufirage  on  the  most  moderate 
scale — the  famous  adjonction  des  capacites. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  at  a  future  day 
Perriguon  is  destined  to  repent  of  his  ap- 
peal to  arms,  for  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian 
promise  to  give  us  a  sequel  of  this  story,  in 
which  the  Insurrection  of  June  will  be  re- 
lated. In  the  meantime,  civil  war  is  evi- 
dently represented  as  a  grand  thing,  even 
when  carried  on  by  those  who  know  not 
what  they  ar^  fighting  for.  At  any  rate,  it 
is  not  openly  blamed,  and  we  fear  that  the 
ridicule  with  which  popular  politicians  are 
treated  in  this  book  is  too  delicate  to  be  felt 
by  those  whom  it  might  benefit.  That  there 
is  a  strong  satirical  meaning  there  can  be' 
no  doubt;  we  need  no  other  proof  of  it 
than  the  questions  which  Jean-Pierre,  who 
has  just  entered  the  Tuileries  as  a  victor,  ad- 
dresses to  himself: — 

'  "  Do  we  wish  for  a  Constituent  Assembly  ? 
Do  we  want  a  Directory  ?  Or  will  we  have 
Consuls  ?  Or,  do  we  want  something  new  ?  If 
we  want  something  new,  wc  must  know  what. 
Jean-Pierre,  what  dost  thou  want  ?  " 

'  I  could  not  say,  and  I  thought  to  myself, 
"  If  Perrignon  were  here  he  would  give  me  an 
idea." 

There  is  more  than  one  humorous  passage 
of  this  kind ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  book 
seems  to  flatter  openly  certain  poj^ular 
prejudices  while  it  covertly  derides  them. 
There  appears  to  be  a  meaning  for  the  vul- 
gar and  one  for  the  initiated.  Perhaps  we 
are  wronging  the  authors,  but  we  are  in- 


clined to  think  that  the  irony  has  been  pur- 
posely made  so  very  fine  in  order  that  it 
may  not  be  too  easily  detected  by  the  bulk 
of  readers.  The  object  of  the  book,  to  say 
the  least,  is  doubtful,  and  even  as  we  write 
we  scarcely  know  whether  we  have  under- 
stood it  rightly.  Of  one  thing  we  are  cer- 
tain :  the  latter  part — the  political  part — of 
the  work  is  wearisome.  Politics  are  a  more 
complicated  subject  than  war,  and  cannot  be 
treated  so  simply.  MM,  Erckmann-Chat- 
rian have,  we  think,  made  a  mistake  in  the 
choice  of  their  last  theme,  and  they  would 
do  well  to  adjourn  the  sequel  of  '  L'homme 
duPeuple'  to  some  distant  day.  Should 
they,  however,  persevere  in  their  intention, 
we  trust  they  will  openly  reprobate  all  ap- 
peals to  force,  save  under  extreme  pressure. 
The  advice  would  be  even  more  useful  to 
their  countrymen  than  anything  they  have  . 
written  against  foreign  war. 

In  teaching  this  lesson  MM.  Erckmann- 
Chatrian  might  risk  their  popularity,  but 
they  could  scarcely  risk  it  in  a  better  cause. 


Art.  X. — Brewer''s  Calendar  of  State  Pa- 
pers. Published  under  the  direction  of 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
London:  1862-4. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  future  his- 
torical writers  will  be  able  to  deal  with  the 
superabundant  supply  of  materials  now 
forthcoming,  not  only  from  the  researches 
of  private  individuals,  but  from  the  publi- 
cation by  various  Governments  of  an  im- 
mense amount  of  evidence  and  'correspond- 
ence heretofore  jealously  concealed  in  their 
respective  archives.  Our  own  series  of 
Calendars  of  the  State  Papers,  published 
under  the  authority  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  has  now  reached  to  no  less  than 
twenty-six  portly  volumes,  extending  from 
the  year  1509  to  16G5,  and  we  must  say 
that  a  more  useful  and  important  literary 
work  has  never  been  accomplished  at  the 
public  expense.  Every  document  contained 
in  the  voluminous  records  of  the  realm  is 
here  at  least  described.  The  more  interest- 
ing are  deciphered  and  quoted  ;  and  although 
these  records  must  obviously  be  regarded  as 
the  materials  of  history  rather  than  as  his- 
tory itself,  the  authenticity  of  contemporai-y 
evidence  and  the  lifelike  personal  character 
they  give  to  the  study  of  a  departed  age, 
have  peculiar  charms  for  the  reader.  We 
have  already  on  a  former  occasion  shown  to 
what  an  extent  these  papers  illustrate  the 
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singular  history  of  the  first  marriage  of 
Queen  Katharine  of  Arragon  ;  and  we  now 
propose  to  borrow  from  the  Calendar  of 
Mr.  Brewer  some  account  of  another  Prin- 
cess whose  matrimonial  adventures  were 
equally  strange,  though  far  less  tragical 
than  those  of  the  divorced  Queen  of  Henry 
VIII. 

Mr.  Brewer's  Calendar  embraces  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  early  years  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  from  1509  to  1518,  and  it 
■will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Froude, 
though  he  has  prefaced  his  work  by  a 
general  introduction  of  considerable  interest 
in  itself,  takes  as  his  point  of  departure  the 
end  of  Wolsey's  career.  Mr.  Brewer  serves 
as  a  guide  to  a  correspondence  which  gives 
a  very  full  picture  of  the  important  events 
which  preceded  that  period ;  we  gather  our 
own  conceptions  of  the  characters  who 
figured  on  the  stage ;  and  we  discover  to 
what  an  extent  England  was  taking  a  part 
in  European  affairs  before  the  date  selected 
by  Mr.  Froude  as  his  starting-point.  The 
introductory  essay  on  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  Vllf.,  prefixed  to  this 
volume,  is  a  masterly  production,  which 
exhibits  at  a  glance  the  person  and  the  court 
of  the  youthful  English  monarch,  the  ad- 
ministrative genius  of  Wolsey,  and  the  as- 
cendancy which  England  rapidly  acquired, 
upon  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe. 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  graphic,  and 
\pe  may  almost  say  dramatic,  than  the  im- 
pression which  the  reader  receives  from 
works  like  that  of  Mr.  Brewer,  which  give 
more  or  less  i7i  extenso  the  very  words  and 
writings  of  the  leading  personages.  And 
when  it  is  remembered  that  amongst  these 
are  included  Henry  VIIL,  Louis  XII.,  Max- 
imilian and  his  daughter  Margaret  of  Savoy, 
Francis  I.,  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  Leo  X., 
Wolsey,  Tunstal,  Fox,  Sir  T.  More,  besides 
the  statesmen  who  exercised  a  leading  influ- 
ence in  the  councils  of  the  respective  Sover- 
eigns, it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  with  the 
editor  of  these  papers  that  they  present  a 
mass  of  materials,  not  only  for  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  but  of  Europe  generally,  to 
which,  in  interest  and  completeness,  no  par- 
allel can  be  found  in  this  or  any  other 
country. 

Mr.  Brewer  has,  in  our  opinion,  met  with 
unmerited  reproach  for  incorporating  in  his 
work  resumes  of  the  despatches  of  Giustiniani 
first  published  by  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown ;  but  he 
informs  us  that  the  plan  of  his  work  did  not 
confine  him  to  a  bare  catalogue  of  the  Public 
Records  preserved  in  the  State  Paper  Office, 
and  in  these  volumes  he  has  included  all 
other  original  documents  which  could   be 


found  to  illustrate  his  history  of  the  period. 
By  so  doing  he  has  given  a  continuous  cha- 
racter to  much  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  fragmentary.  For  the  same  reason, 
though  scarcely  to  the  same  degree,  we  think 
he  has  done  well  to  include  portions  of  the 
correspondence  of  Erasmus,  affording  an  in- 
sight into  the  studious  life  of  that  age,  which 
was  not  then  to  the  same  extent  as  in  modern 
times  separated  by  a  broad  line  of  distinction 
from  the  more  active  life  of  the  council- 
chamber  or  camp.  It  is  agreeable  to  turn 
at  times  from  the  intricacies  of  political  com- 
binations, and  from  the  wearisome  corre- 
spondence of  political  agents,  to  the  letters  of 
literary  men,  and  to  find  the  silver  thread 
of  study  and  contemplation  running  through 
the  tangled  web  of  public  affairs.  We  can 
hear  Erasmus  as  he  talks  of  the  progress  of 
his  New  Testament,  and  learn  the  early  im- 
pressions produced  by  the  publication  of 
More's  'Utopia';  and  if  at  the  same  time 
we  are  reminded  not  only  of  the  wit,  but 
also  of  some  of  the  more  questionable  charac- 
teristics of  the  '  Epistol^  obscurorum  Viro- 
rum,'  the  picture  of  the  times  is  rendered 
more  interesting  and  complete. 

We  have  alluded,  however,  only  to  the 
names  of  the  leading  men  concerned,  but 
these  Calendars  are  full  of  particulars  regard- 
ing many  of  the  women  whose  fortunes  were 
mixed  up  in  events  of  historic  importance. 
Until  the  publication  of  Mr.  Bergenroth's 
Calendar,  comparatively  little  was  known  of 
the  interesting  particulars  connected  with 
the  marriage  of  Katharine  of  Arragon  ;  and 
Mr.  Brewer  now  gives  us  the  curious  details 
of  the  history  of  Mary,  the  sister  of  Henry 
VIII.  Although  the  story  of  this  Princess 
as  now  presented  to  the  reader  is  wanting 
in  many  of  the  pathetic  points  of  interest 
connected  with  Katharine,  we  have  thought 
that  it  is  so  full  of  varying  events,  and  so 
characteristic  of  the  times,  that  we  shall  be 
doing  a  service  to  many  readers  by  giving 
them  the  substance  of  what  Mr.  Brewer's 
volumes  contain  on  the  subject. 

The  Princess  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of 
Henry  VII.,  her  sister  Margaret  having 
married  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  had  been  in 
1506,  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  times 
when  royal  marriages  were  made  so  sub- 
servient to  political  purposes,  affianced  by 
her  father  to  the  infant  Px-ince  Charles,  after- 
wards to  become  celebrated  as  Emperor,  but 
even  then,  by  his  relationship  to  the  Empe- 
ror Maximilian  and  to  the  Spanish  sove- 
reigns, one  of  the  greatest  matches  in  Chris- 
tendom. The  proposed  marriage  was  thus 
in  full  accordance  with  the  shrewdness  which 
characterised  the  policy  of  Henry  VII,,  nor 
did  it  lose  its  political  significance  in  the 
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eyes  of  his  successor  when  the  death  of  the 
Archduke  Philip  placed  Charles  in  the  posi- 
tion of  heir  to  the  crown  of  Castille.  But 
the  position  of  the  other  principals  concerned 
was  also  to  be  affected  by  this  and  other 
political  considerations.  Ferdinand  of  A.r- 
ragon,  old,  selfish,  and  deceitful,  was  the  first 
to  show  disinclination  to  the  marriage. 
Jealous  as  he  had  been  of  the  rights  of  the 
Archduke  Philip,  he  was  not  likely  to  view 
with  much  favour  an  alliance  which  would 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  youthful  heir ; 
and  when  by  the  acquisition  of  Navarre,  not 
effected  without  the  concurrent  action  of 
Henry  VIII.,  he  had  secured  important  ad- 
vantages, no  principles  of  honour,  no  grati- 
tude for  obligations,  or  considerations  of 
existing  family  connexion,  were  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  a  policy  founded  only  on 
motives  of  self-interest. 

It  would,  on  the  other  hand,  be  difficult 
to  give  to  the  policy  of  Maximilian  even 
so  consistent  a  motive.  Few  characters  in 
history  figure  in  a  more  pitiable  light  than 
that  of  this  Sovereign,  as  judged  by  the 
correspondence  in  Mr.  Brewer's  volumes. 
Wavering  and  uncertain  in  his  policy,  money 
was  his  object,  and  for  money  he  was  ever 
ready  to  make  any  sacrifice.  As  Pope 
Julius  expressed  himself  regarding  him, 
'  Imperator  est  levis  et  inconstans :  aliense 
pecunife  semper  mendicus  ...  est  tamen 
conciliandus  nomine  diaboli,  et  pecunia  ei 
semper  est  danda.'  A  tone  of  ridicule  as 
regards  the  royal  mendicant  runs  through- 
out the  correspondence  of  the  statesmen  of 
the  day,  and  specially  in  the  despatches  of 
the  English  agents  who  were  frequently 
concerned  in  pecuniary  transactions  with 
him  ;  for  in  these  times,  as  in  more  modern 
instances,  we  find  Germany  looking  to  Eng- 
land for  the  means  to  enable  it  to  fight  its 
own  battles. 

Hume  appears  to  have  somewhat  under- 
valued the  policy  pursued  by  Henry  and 
by  Wolsey  with  a  view  to  counteract  the 
successes  of  Francis  in  his  first  Milanese 
campaign,  by  purchasing  the  concurrence  of 
Maximilian.  It.  is  evident,  indeed,  that,  in 
spite  of  the  difliiculties  which  attached  to  any 
Cooperation  with  the  Empei'or,  an  impor- 
tant check  was  thus  placed  on  French  de- 
signs in  Iialy  ;  but  this  was  not  effected  with- 
out a  large  expenditure  of  English  gold,  dis- 
bursed in  the  hands  of  Maximilian's  Swiss 
auxiliaries,  so  fixr  at  least  as  it  could  be  kept 
from  his  own  clutches. 

The  correspondence  of  Wingfield  and 
Pace,  the  tv/o  agents  employed  by  Henry  in 
this  matter,  is  most  interesting,  and  the  con- 
trast between  the  two  characters  is  well 
worth  study  in  their  despatches.    Wingfield, 


a  veteran  agent,  credulous  and  feeble,  but 
withal  a  gentleman  in  his  tone — a  very  pan- 
taloon of  diplomatists — was  called  upon  to 
co-operate  with  Richard  Pace,  an  agent  of 
a  totally  different  character.  Our  readers 
will  recollect  Shakspeare's  allusion  to  the 
latter : — 

Gamp.     Was  he  not  held  a  learned  man  ? 

Wolsey.  Yes,  surely. 

Camp.     They  will  not  stick  to  say  you 
envied  him, 
And  fearing  he  would  rise,  he  was  so  virtuous, 
Kept  him  a  foreign  man. 

Richard  Pace  appears  to  have  been  a  shrewd 
and  determined  agent,  undaunted  by  Maxi- 
milian's threats,  inaccessible  to  his  blandish- 
ments, and  patient  under  the  severe  trials  to 
which  he  was  subjected  by  his  fidelity  to  the 
interests  intrusted  to  him.  Writing  from  a 
bed  of  sickness  or  from  prison,  and  even 
when  summarily  dismissed  by  the  Emperor, 
we  find  the  same  constancy  and  incorrupti- 
bility. Joint  action  between  two  such  oppo- 
site characters  was  manifestly  impossible. 
Wingfield's  easy  nature  was  necessarily 
irritated  by  the  unyielding  disposition  of  his 
colleague.  Personal  jealousy  was  soon  to 
follow,  and  querulous  complaints  against  the 
confidence  which  Henry  reposed  in  Pace. 
But  the  King  and  his  Minister  were  not  the 
men  to  misunderstand  the  true  state  of 
things.  '  To  be  plain  with  you,'  wrote 
Henry  to  Wingfield, '  we  now  evidently  per- 
ceive, more  by  your  own  writings  than  by, 
the  relation  of  others,  that  ye  having  better 
opinion  in  yourself  than  your  wisdom  or 
qualities  can  attain  to,  not  only  by  elation 
of  a  glorious  mind,  but  moved  by  the  insti- 
gation of  malice  against  our  Secretary,  Mr. 
Pace,  have  more  considered  your  sensual 
appetite  than  regarded  our  commandments, 
weal,  profit,  or  surety.'  Better,  added  the 
angry  monarch,  that  Wingfield  had  not  been 
born  than  that  inconvenience  should  result 
from  his  '  vainglorious  ways,  more  studying 
to  win  thanks  there,  than  regarding  our  hon- 
our and  profit.'  But  we  must  leave  the 
poor  old  knight  in  the  midst  of  his  tribula- 
tions, and  only  wonder  that  Henry  did  not 
forthwith  accede  to  his  request  that  his  pov- 
erty might  be  remembered,  and  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  retire  and  make  his 
pilgrimage  to  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham*, 
where,  as  he  wrote,  '  by  the  leave  of  God  I 
would  gladly  leave  my  beard,  which  is  now 
of  so  strange  a  colour  that  I  need  none  other 
arms  or  herald  to  show  what  favour  I  am 


*  A  very  few  years  were  to  see  the  end  of  this 
shrine.  In  15:58,  the  wouder-workuig  image  was 
brought  to  Chelsea  and  there  burnt.  ( Fasten  Let- 
ters, note  to  letter  xvi. ) 
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worthy    or  like  to   have  from   henceforth 
amongst  ladies  and  gentlewomen.' 

We  have  digressed  thus  far  from  the  his- 
tory of  Mary  and  her  fortunes,  as  it  was 
necessary  to  allude*  to  the  characters  con- 
cerned m  the  matter  of  her  marriage  with 
Charles  of  Castille.  Whatever  might  be  the 
interests  and  inclinations  of  Ferdinand  and 
Maximilian,  they  could  not  ignore  the  en- 
gagement contracted  with  Henry  VII. ;  but 
it  was  in  spite  of  his  inclinations  that  Fer- 
dinand in  1509  Ratified  the  engagement,  for 
Henry's  agent,  Knight,  reported  that, 
'  wlieiher  he  feareth  that  the  Prince  waxeth 
too  ripe  in  age,  or  that  he  remembereth  old 
injuries,  or  that  he  would  dissever  the  mar- 
riage, your  Grace  may  truly  imagine  that  he 
is  not  well  disposed.'  In  like  manner  in 
151S  Maximilian  also  signed  the  articles  of 
the  marriage,  which  was  fixed  to  take  place 
in  the  following  year,  but  again  we  find  the 
same  agent  stating  that  the  Emperor  was 
not  to  be  trusted,  and  that  he  had  instructed 
Margaret  to  defer  the  marriage  on  the  plea 
of  the  Prince's  health;  and  Charles's  own 
Council,  acting  under  Ffench  influence,  also 
appear  to  have  desired  to  raise  difficulties  on 
the  ground  that  the  Prince  was  but  a  child 
and  Mary  full  grown. 

Henry  VIII.  was  not  likely  to  submit  to 
such  hesitations.  Explanations  were  de- 
manded, and  his  Ambassador- at  Brussels 
was  directed  to  make  preparations  for  the 
marriage,  but  delays  and  evasions  were  the 
only  result ;  and  at  length,  as  Henry  him- 
self informed  Margaret's  envoy,  Gerard  de 
Pleine,  it  was  the  common  talk  of  Europe 
that  the  delay  was  only  designed  to  break 
off  the  engagement.  It  is  with  little  surprise, 
therefore,  that  we  read  a  public  instrument, 
signed  by  Mary  herself  in  July  1514,  by 
which  the  alliance  was  formally  renounced 
by  the  Princess  ;  but  that  which  does  occa- 
sion a  shock  to  the  feelings  of  the  reader  is 
that  Henry's  announcement  of  this  step  to 
Leo  X.  is  coupled  with  the  intelligence  that 
Mai'y  was  now  betrothed  to  Louis  XII.  of 
France.  A  husband  of  the  mature  age  of 
fifty-two  was  thus  substituted  for  a  boy  of 
fourteen ! 

Political  causes  had  doubtless  a  para- 
mount influence  in  inducing  Henry  to  relin- 
quish the  alliance  with  Charles.  The  con- 
tract had  been  entered  into,  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  only  as  part  of  an  arrange 
ment  between  Henry,  Maximilian,  and  Fer- 
dinand, for  joint  action  against  France,  but 
the  agreement  was  soon  violated  by  a  truce 
between  the  two  latter  and  Louis.  Henry's 
position  was  thus  altered  ;  it  was,  moreover, 
not  unnatural  for  him  to  be  indignant  at 
the  treatment  to  which  his  sister  had  been 
VOL.  cxxin.  E — 9 


exposed.  For  that  treatment  was  hard. 
The  Princess,  as  described  in  a  letter  to 
Margaret,  was  '  a  beautiful  lady ;  her  deport- 
ment exquisite  both  in  conversation  and 
dancing.  She  is  very  lively  and  well 
brought  up,  and  appears  to  love  the  Prince 
wonderfully.  She  has  a  very  bad  picture 
of  him,  and  is  said  to  wish  for  his  pres- 
ence ten  times  a  day.'  From  the  year 
1509  we  find  her  styled  in  public  docu- 
ments as  '  Princess  of  Castille.'  Margaret 
in  her  letters  spoke  of  her  as  betrothed  to 
the  Prince;  and  as  late  as  December  1513, 
we  find  Charles  himself  signing  a  letter  to 
her  with  his  name  as  '  y're  bon  mary  J 

The  contract  itself,  and  the  hesitation  of 
the  Prince's  relations  to  fulfil  it,  wei'e  thus 
equally  notorious ;  and  personal  dignity 
concurred  with  political  motives  in  inducing 
Henry  to  break  oflf  the  engagement.  But 
after  the  true  facts  of  the  case  are  thus  ap- 
parent, it  is  amusing  to  find  a  French  writer 
stating  that  'les  fian9ai]les  viennent  d'etre 
rompues  a  cause  de  quelque  intrigue  galante 
dont,  a  tort  ou  a  raison,  on  accuse  la  Prin- 
cesse.' 

If,  however,  the  rupture  with  Charles  was 
justified,  the  marriage  with  Louis  Avas  wholly 
inexcusable,  even  if  had  not  been  accom- 
panied by  some  questionable  circumstances 
to  which  we  shall  have  hereafter  to  allude. 
But,  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  was  nevertheless 
to  proceed  in  spite  of  its  being  highly  un- 
popular with  the  English  nobility.  In  Au- 
gust 1514,  the  marriage  treaty  was  signed, 
and  the  marriage  by  proxy  immediately 
followed;  'the  bride,'  as  we  are  told,  'un- 
dressed and  went  to  bed  in  the  presence  of 
many  witnesses,'  the  Great  Chamberlain  of 
France  in  his  doublet  and  red  hose  represent- 
ing Louis  in  a  coarse  ceremony,  the  details 
of  which  we  hesitate  to  transfer  to  these 
pages.  A  solemn  espousal  also  took  place 
in  France,  where  the  Earl  of  Worcester 
represented  the  English  Princess.  In  ar- 
ranging the  preliminaries,  we  find  Worces- 
ter remonstrating  against  the  appointment 
of  a  woman  of  ill  repute  as  one  of  Mary's 
attendants,  to  which  complaint  Louis  an- 
swered that  he  wished  she  were  brente — 
that  there  should  never  man  or  woman  be 
about  his  wife  but  such  as  should  be  at  her 
contentation.'  Worcester  was  also  shown 
the  jewels  destined  for  Mary,  the  senile 
bridegroom  informing  him  that  '  She  shall 
not  have  all  at  once,  but  at  divers  times,  for 
he  would  have  many,  and  at  divers  times, 
kisses  and  thanks  for  them.' 

We  gather  an  impression  of  this  amorous 
monarch  from  Peter  Martyr's  letters.  la 
one  of  them  he  states,  '  The  King  is  at  Abbe- 
ville, waiting  for  his  new  bride,  who  will  be 
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his  death.  What  an  old  valetudinarian 
suffering  from  leprosy  can  want  with  a  hand- 
some girl  of  eighteen,  you  may  infer  ; '  and 
in  another,  'The  Frenchman  went  out  to 
meet  his  bride  like  a  gay  bridegroom, 
perched  on  a  Spanish  war-horse,  licliing  his 
lips,  and  gulping  his  spittle.  If  he  lives  to 
smell  the  flowers  of  spring,  you  may  prom- 
ise yourself  five  hundred  autumns.' 

The  sacrifice  was,  however,  to  be  made, 
and  the  marriage  took  place  on  the  9th  of 
October.  The  first  results  we  learn  in  a 
letter  from  the  new  Queen  to  Henry  dated 
a  few  days  later : — 

'  '  T!fe  morn  next  after  my  marriage  all  my 
other  man  servants  were  discharged,  and  like- 
wise my  mother  Gilford  with  my  women  and 
maidens,  except  such  as  never  had  experience 
nor  knowledge  how  to  advertise  and  give  me 
counsel  in  any  time  of  need,  tcMch  is  to  he 
feared  more  shortly  than  your  Grace  thought 
at  the  time  of  my  departing.^ 

And  this  was  the  way  in  which  the  prom- 
ised 'contentation'  as  regarded  Mary's  at- 
tendants was  carried  out  by  Louis,  who, 
in  Worcester's  words,  '  yet  lieth  still,  ever 
excusing  himself  by  his  gout.'  Nor  could 
Worcester,  acting  in  obedience  to  Henry's 
instructions,  bring  about  a  better  state  of 
things.  The  only  reply  he  could  get  from 
Louis  was,  '  that  his  wife  and  he  be  in  good 
and  perfect  love  as  ever  two  creatures  can 
be,  and  both  of  an  age  to  rule  themselves, 
and  not  to  have  servants  who  should  rule 
over  him  or  her.'  And  thus  had  the  poor 
young  Queen  to  accept  her  fate.  She  had 
not,  however,  long  to  endure  it. 

A  new  actor  is  now  to  appear  on  the 
scene,  and  one  destined  to  take  a  prominent 
part  in  Mary's  fortunes.  This  was  Bran- 
don, Duke  of  Suffolk,  Henry's  favourite, 
and  one  whose  history  bears  some  curious 
analogy  to  that  of  his  Royal  master.  He 
appears  to  have  married  four  wives  and  was 
also  contracted  in  marriage  to  Elizabeth 
Grey,  heiress  of  Viscount  Lisle,  which  title 
was  then  conferred  on  him  by  Henry  VIII. 
but  surrendered  when  the  lady  refused  to  ful- 
fil the  engagement ;  and  it  appears  from 
Mr.  Brewer's  interesting  preface  that  Suf- 
folk's matrimonial  connexions  had  been 
peculiar.  Contracted  in  marriage  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  VH.  to  Anne  Brown, 
daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  Governor 
of  Calais,  he  obtained  a  dispensation  and 
married  his  aunt  Margaret  Mortymer. 
From  her  he  subsequently  separated  on  the 
plea  of  prohibited  affinity,  and  then  married 
his  first  love,  by  whom  he  had  two  daugh- 
ters. Eventually,  in  1528,  he  obtained  a 
Papal  Bull  annulling  all  objections  which 
might  be  raised  on  account  of  these  previous 


engagements.  We  learn,  moreover,  from 
other  papers  contained  in  Mr.  Brewer's 
volumes,  the  particulars  of  a  somewhat  ad- 
vanced flirtation  between  Suffolk  and  Mar- 
garet of  Austria.  Nor  was  Henry  indiffer- 
ent in  the  matter;  he  appears  to  have 
pressed  the  suit  of  his  favourite  ;  and  though 
Margaret  ultimately  declined  her  consent, 
it  is  evident  from  her  letters  that  she  did 
so  from  no  personal  repugnance  to  Suffolk. 
Such  were  the  antecedents  of  the  agent  se- 
lected by  Henry  to  proceed  to  France  at 
this  period  in  Mary's  fortunes.  He  was 
sent  ostensibly  with  the  object  of  represent- 
ing English  chivalry  at  the  tournaments 
held  in  honour  of  the  marriage,  but  he  was 
entrusted  also  with  a  secret  negotiation,  one 
of  the  main  objects  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  to  put  forward  a  claim  advanced  by 
Henry  on  the  crown  of  Castillo,  by  virtue 
of  the  inheritance  of  Katharine  the  Queen. 

At  Beauvais  Suffolk's  first  meeting  took 
place  with  the  King  and  Queen  of  France, 
and  there  he  found  Louis  in  bed,  and  Mary 
seated  by  his  bedside.  Invited  by  Louis  to 
another  interview  Suffolk  reports  '  whane  I 
came  thyr  a  made  me  tokyes  hys  dawttares.' 
But  if  as  regards  the  political  objects  he  did 
not  make  much  progress,  his  achievements 
at  the  tournament  may  have  afforded  some 
consolation,  for,  as  Mary  herself  reported, 
Louis  said  of  the  English  champions,  that 
'  they  did  shame  aule  Franse.' 

And  thus  the  last  year  of  Louis'  life  drew 
to  a  close,  for  early  in  January  1515,  we 
have  a  letter  from  Wolsey  to  Mary  Queen 
of  France  anticipating  the  immediate  decease 
of  her  husband,  and  offering  her  his  advice 
and  consolation  in  '  this  heaviness  among 
strangers.'  But  while  he  urged  her  'not  by 
extremity  of  sorrow  to  hurt  her  noble  per- 
son,' we  learn  his  opinion  of  the  risks  to 
which  she  was  exposed,  from  his  earnest  ad- 
vice, '  If  any  motions  of  marriage  or  other 
offers  of  fortune  be  made  unto  you,  in  no 
wise  give  hearing  to  them.' 

From  what  quarter  were  these  overtures 
to  proceed  1  Had  the  Cardinal  received  in- 
telligence of  the  admiration  of  Francis?  or 
was  the  caution  necessary  with  reference  to 
a  more  dangerous  pretender  ?  The  question 
is  soon  answered,  and  the  solution  sufficiently 
startling,  but  we  do  not  advance  much 
towards  it  by  Mary's  reply  to  Wolsey. 
'  Whereas,'  wrote  she,  '  you  advise  me  that 
I  shall  make  no  promise,  I  trust  the  King 
my  brother  and  you  will  not  reckon  in  me 
such  childhooclj 

Whatever  might  be  the  secret  designs  of 
the  principals  concerned,  the  eventhad  come: 
Louis  was  dead  ;  and  a  mission  of  condolence 
and  congratulation — Le  Roi  est  mort,  vive 
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le  Roi — was  a  necessary  consequence ;  nor 
was  Henry's  choice  of  an  ambassador  witlv 
out  its  own  significance.  Suffolk,  a  not  un- 
willing emissary,  was  again  to  proceed  to 
Paris,  and  we  seem  almost  to  revert  to  the 
times  and  morality  of  Henry  VII.,  when  we 
find  that  the  principal  object  with  which  he 
was  charged  was  to  secure  for  his  Sovereign 
the  reversion  of  Mary's  fortune  and  jewels. 

As  far  as  Mary  herself  was  concerned, 
there  was  a  promptness  in  sacrifice  in  this 
respect.  In  his  first  letter  to  Henry,  Suf- 
folk stated  that  the  Queen  had  determined 
to  surrender  to  him  all  that  belonged  to  her 
in  right  of  her  late  husband.  But  in  what 
words  did  Suffolk  convey  this  intimation  ? 
'  I  find  you  so  good  lord  to  me  that  she  and 
/have  no  more  to  content  your  Grace.' 

'  She  and  I '  were  Suffolk's  words,  and  we 
find  the  same  juxtaposition  in  a  letter  from 
Mary  to  Wolsey  of  about  the  same  date. 
Intimate  relations,  if  not  a  previous  under- 
standing, were  thus  at  once  suggested. 
Nor  did  it  seem  otherwise  to  Francis,  the 
new  sovereign,  for  in  Suffolk's  next  report 
to  Wolsey,  we  have  the  details  of  a  curious 
interview  in  which  Francis  hastened  to  in- 
form Suffolk  that  he  was  aware  that  the 
object  of  his  mission  was  his  own  marriage 
with  the  widowed  Queen.  '  Reckon  not 
such  great  folly  in  me,'  was  Suffolk's  reply  ; 
but  he  must  have  found  it  hard  to  maintain 
his  composure  when  he  learnt  from  Francis 
that  the  Queen  herself  was  his  informant, 
and  that  it  was  his  royal  intention  to  exert 
his  influence  with  Henry  in  favour  of  the 
marriage. 

So  far  therefore  as  the  Cardinal's  advice 
to  Mary  was  concerned  she  was  not  dis- 
posed to  hurt  her  noble  person  by  extremi- 
ty of  sorrow.  But  how  did  Wolsey  receive 
the  intelligence  1  Certainly  not  with  sur- 
prise ;  on  the  contrary,  we  find  him  express- 
ing not  only  his  own  pleasure,  but  that  of 
his  Sovereign,  at  the  communications  which 
had  passed  between  Francis  and  Suffolk. 
Wolsey's  cautions  to  Mary  must  therefore 
have  referred  to  the  pretensions  which  for- 
eign princes  might  advance  to  her  hand, 
and  public  rumour  was  not  slow  in  suggest- 
ing such  alliances.  It  was  even  hinted  that 
Francis  himself  might  appear  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  suitor,  and  Wolsey's  advice  might 
not  appear  out  of  place  when  we  find  that 
Mary  herself  told.  Suffolk  that  Francis  had 
from  the  first  been  importunate  with  her 
*  in  divers  matters  not  to  her  honour^  and 
that  her  explanations  to  him  were  the  result 
of  the  apprehensions  she  entertained  of  his 
possible  designs. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  original 
designs  of  Francis,  he  appears,  however, ^to 


have  loyally  fulfilled  his  promise  to  Suffolk ; 
but  his  letter  to  Henry  was  without  imme- 
diate effect,  so  far  as  the  latter  was  con- 
cerned, and  Mary  was  ordered  not  to  con- 
sent to  a  marriage  in  France,  but  to  return 
to  England.  Suffolk,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  to  some  extent  comforted  by  a  letter 
from  Wolsey  stating  that  *  the  hope  that 
the  King  hath  to  obtain  the  plate  and 
jewels  is  the  thing  that  now  stayeth  his 
Grace  constantly  to  assent  that  ye  should 
marry  his  sister,  the  lack  whereof  might 
make  him  cold  and  remiss,  whereof  all  men 
in  England  except  his  Grace  and  me  would 
be  right  glad.'  And  he  also  explained  that 
Henry's  refusal  to  give  a  direct  answer  was 
the  result  of  his  fear  lest  Francis  should 
conclude  that  the  consent  to  the  marriage 
with  Suffolk  had  been  granted  prior  to  his 
mission  to  France.  How  far  Henry  had 
thus  committed  himself  will  shortly  appear, 
but  he  would  first  deal  with  Mary  herself. 

She  was  now  more  or  less  a  free  agent. 
Distance  separated  her  from  the  immediate 
influence  of  her  brother,  and  from  Wolsey's 
prudential  suggestions.  A  Tudor  in  blood, 
she  had  all  the  wilful  and  headstrong  cha- 
racteristics of  her  race.  Bearing  these  con- 
siderations in  mind,  the  reader  is  less  sur- 
prised, if  not  absolutely  prepared,  when  he 
learns  her  next  step.  What  that  step  was 
we  learn  from  a  letter  to  Henry  from  Suf- 
folk : — '  So  it  is,'  wrote  the  Duke,  '  that 
when  I  came  to  Paris  the  Queen  was  in 
hand  with  me  the  first  day  I  came,  and  said 
that  she  must  be  short  with  me,  and  open 
to  me  her  pleasure  and  mind.  She  began 
to  show  how  good  lady  she  was  to  me,  and 
if  I  would  be  ordered  by  her  she  would 
never  have  none  but  wje.'  She  then  ex- 
presses her  fears  of  being  forced  to  consent 
to  some  other  alliance,  '  and  with  that  she 
wept,  Sir ;  I  never  saw  woman  so  weep.' 
Suffolk's  position  was  a  trying  one.  He 
could  not  but  fear  Henry's  resentment  at  a 
precipitate  and  unauthorised  act ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  here  was  the  lady  of  his  af- 
fections saying  to  him,  'If  you  will  not  bo 
content  to  follow  my  end,  look  never  after 
this  day  to  have  the  'proffer  again.''  These 
were  Mary's  very  words,  and  we  read  with 
no  surprise  the  conclusion  as  reported  by 
Suffolk  to  Henry,  '  And  so  she  and  I  were 
married.'  Nor  were  his  explanations  to. 
Wolsey  less  explicit.  '  The  Queen,'  wrote 
Suffolk,  '  would  never  let  me  be  in  rest  till 
I  had  granted  her  to  be  married.  And  so,, 
to  be  plain  with  you,  I  have  married  her 
heartily,'  insomuch  indeed  that  he  did  not 
refrain  from  an  allusion  to  consec^uent  anti- 
cipations. The  fact  is,  that  scarcely  a  month 
had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  her  deceased 
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husband  before  Mary  became  the  wife  of 
Suffolk. 

Wolsey  must  have  been  sorely  tried  by 
this  precipitation.  No  wonder  that  in  his 
reply  to  Suffolk  he  stated  that  he  had 
received  the  intelligence  'with  sorrowful 
heart.'  He  confessed  that  he  was  perplexed 
what  to  do  under  the  circumstances,  con- 
sidering that  Henry  had  been  content  '  that 
with  good  order,  and  saving  of  his  honour, 
Suffolk  should  have  in  marriage  the  said 
sister.'  All  that  he  could  advise  was  that 
Henry's  anger  should  be  met  by  an  appeal 
to  his  cupidity  in  the  shape  of  an  imme- 
diate cession  of  Mary's  jewels  and  dower. 
Still  the  case  was  critical.  '  Cursed  be  the 
blind  affection  and  counsel  that  have  brought 
ye  hereunto.  ...  Ye  put  yourself  in  the 
greatest  danger  that  ever  man  w^as.'  These 
were  the  only  consolations  which  the  Cardi- 
nal could  offer. 

The  true  explanation  of  the  whole  affair 
is,  however,  best  gathered  from  a  letter 
which  Mary  addressed  to  her  brother,  and 
the  draft  of  which  as  corrected  by  Wolsey 
is  still  extant.  In  this  letter  she  stated  that, 
'■for  the  furtherance  of  your  affairs,  ye 
moved  me  to  marry  my  lord  and  late  hus- 
band King  Louis  of  France,  whose  soul 
God  pardon,  though  I  understand  he  ivas 
very  aged  and  sickly.''  She  had,  however, 
consented  on  the  understanding  that,  if  she 
survived  Louis,  Henry  would  'never  pro- 
voke or  move  her  but  as  her  own  heart  and 
mind  should  be  best  pleased ;  and  that 
wheresoever  she  should  dispose  herself  ye 
would  wholly  be  content  with  the  same.' 
And  now  that  she  was  free,  '  remembering 
the  great  virtues  which  I  have  seen  and 
perceived  in  my  Lord  of  Suffolk,  to  whom 
I  have  always  been  of  good  mind  as  ye  well 
knoiv,''  she  stated  that  she  had  determined 
to  man'y  him  :  <  the  same,'  added  she, 
'  hath  proceeded  only  of  mine  own  mind 
without  any  request  or  labour  of  my  said 
Lord  of  Suffolk  or  any  other.' 

Nor  did  she  refrain  from  threats  in  case 
her  wishes  should  be  overruled,  for  in  an- 
other letter  to  Henry  she  wrote  : — 

'An  if  your  Grace  will  have  gi-anted  me 
married  in  any  place  saving  whereas  my  mind 
is,  I  will  be  there,  whereas  your  Grace  nor  no 
other  shall  have  any  joy  of  me  ;  for  I  promise 
your  Grace  you  shall  hear  that  I  will  be  in 
some  religious  house,  the  which  I  think  your 
Grace  would  be  very  sorry  of,  and  all  your 
realm.'  * 

Tbe  facts  of  the  case  are  now  clear  be- 


*  Wood,  Letters  of  Royal  and  Illustrious  Ladies, 
vol.  i.  p.  188;  in  tlie  first  volume  of  whicfi  work 
mauy  of  Mary's  letters  are  inserted. 


yond  dispute.  The  marriage  with  Louis 
was  one  of  policy.  It  was  subject  to  the 
condition  that,  if  Mary  became  a  widow, 
she  should  be  free  to  follow  her  own  incli- 
nations. The  direction  of  those  inclinations 
was  no  secret  to  Henry  ;  and  as  regards 
Suffolk,  though  he  may  have  proceeded  to 
France  fettered  by  obligations  towards  his 
Sovereign,  the  precipitate  marriage  was  an 
act  for  which  he  can  hardly  be  held  respon- 
sible. In  judging  Henry's  proceedings  in 
this  matter,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  dif- 
ferent practice  of  those  dciys  as  regarded 
marriages  between  the  Blood  Royal  and 
subjects  of  the  Crown.  Henry  had,  mox'e- 
over,  as  we  have  already  seen,  urged  a 
marriage  between  Suffolk  and  the  Archduch- 
ess Margaret,  and  he  was  thus  in  no  posi- 
tion to  object  to  a  marriage  between  Suffolk 
and  his  own  sister  on  the  plea  of  disparity 
of  rank  and  birth.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
learn  without  distaste  the  details  of  a  mar- 
riage between  parties  in  such  acknowledged 
disparity  of  years  and  health  as  Louis  and 
Mary,  even  if  it  had  not  been  coupled  with 
a  secret  understanding  so  discreditable  to 
the  parties  concerned.  Henry's  compunc- 
tions in  the  matter  were  not,  however,  likely 
to  be  of  long  duration.  His  political  object 
had  failed  on  the  death  of  Louis,  and  it  now 
only  remained  for  him  to  turn  the  new  state 
of  things  to  his  own  profit  by  securing  for 
himself  the  lion's  share  of  his  sister's 
dower  and  property  ;  the  precipitate  mar- 
riage placed  Mary  and  Suffolk  more  or  less 
at  his  disposal  in  this  respect. 

The  romance  of  the  history  is  thus  at  an 
end,  and  there  is  little  further  connected 
with  Mary's  fortunes  deserving  special  at- 
tention. Paris,  which  Suffolk  described 
'lyke  a  stynkyng  pry  son,'  had  no  further 
attractions  for  bride  or  bridegroom,  who 
prepared  for  their  return  to  the  English 
shore.  But,  as  Wolsey  had  anticipated, 
public  feeling  in  England  was  unfavourable 
to  the  marriage.  On  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, Suffolk  scarcely  ventured  to  quit  the 
Royal  residence ;  and  he  wrote  to  Henry, 
throwing  himself  on  his  mercy,  and  stating 
his  conviction  that  all  the  members  of  the 
King's  Council,  with  the  exception  of  Wol- 
sey, were  determined  on  his  death  or  im- 
prisonment. In  spite  of  this  state  of  popu- 
lar leeling,  the  marriage  was  again  solemn- 
ised at  Greenwich  in  May  1515,  in  the 
presence  of  Henry  and  Queen  Katharine. 
But  for  once  Henry  showed  some  anxiety 
to  avoid  public  scandal,  and  Sir  W.  Sidney 
was  despatched  by  him  to  the  Court  of 
France  with  a  view  to  secure  the  silence  of 
Francis  with  respect  to  the  secret  marriage. 
With  the  information  now  available,   the 
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terms  of  Sidney's  instructions  are  curi- 
ous : — '  Considering  that  there  be  no  man 
privy  of  the  said  secret  marriage,  but  only 
the  said  French  King  and  Henry  to  whom 
he  had  declared  the  same,'  Sidney  was  de- 
sired to  say  that  Hhe  King's  Grace  desireth 
and  perfectly  trusteth  that  for  the  honour 
of  the  said  French  Queen,  and  for  avoiding 
of  all  evil  bruits  thereof,  the  French  King 
will  reserve  and  keep  the  same  at  all  times 
hereafter  secret  to  himself,  without  making 
any  creature  privy  thereunto,  like  as  the 
King  shall  do  for  his  part.'  The  industry 
of  modern  research  has,  however,  as  we 
have  seen,  made  fruitless  any  attempt  at 
reticence  in  the  matter. 

The  price  of  Henry's  acquiescence  was 
all  that  now  remained  to  .  be  arranged. 
Even  whilst  Suffolk  was  in  France,  money 
transactions  had  already  passed  between 
Henry  and  his  favourite  in  the  shape  of  a 
loan  from  Henry  secured  on  Suffolk's  plate. 
But  the  King  took  care  that  he  should  be 
no  loser,  and  full  particulars  ai'e  furthcom- 
ing as  to  the  formal  agreements  into  which 
he  entered  with  Suffolk  and  Mary,  securing 
the  repayment  of  his  advances  and  a  very 
profitable  interest  in  her  property  and 
dowry. 

Yet  Suffolk's  position  in  his  Sovereign's 
favour  does  not  appear  to  have  been  shaken 
even  by  matters  of  this  description,  so 
often  the  cause  of  antipathies  and  estrange- 
ment. A  few  months  subsequent  to  the 
marriage,  Giustiniani,  the  Venetian  ambas- 
sador, describes  Suffolk  as  in  the  possession 
of  authority  scarcely  less  than  that  of  the 
King,  and  mentions  his  name  in  connexion 
with  the  question  of  a  successor  to  Henry 
were  he  to  die  without  male  issue.  The 
following  year  (1516),  Henry  himself,  with 
Wolsey  as  his  colleague  acted  as  godfather 
to  Henry  Earl  of  Lincoln,  Suffolk's  eldest 
born.  In  1517,  Queen  Katharine,  with 
Henry's  daughter  Mary  stood  as  godmoth- 
ers of  Suffolk's  daughter  Frances  in  the 
churcb  of  Bishops  Hatfield,  '  hung  with 
arras  of  the  history  of  Holofernes  and 
Hercules ;'  and  later  on  a  third  daughter, 
Eleanor,  was  the  last  issue  of  this  marriage, 
,  It  is  curious  to  trace  how  this  marriage 
between  Mary  and  Suffolk  has  connected 
many  of  the  existing  families  of  the  Brit- 
ish aristocracy  with  the  blood  royal,  and 
curious  also  to  recall  some  of  the  subse- 
quent historic  incidents  connected  with  the 
fortunes  of  their  descendants.  The  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  the  only  son,  died  indeed  unmar- 
ried, but  the  offspring  of  his  sisters  Frances 
and  Eleanor  were  destined  to  hold  a  place 
in  English  history. 

Of  these  ladies  the  first,  Lady  Frances, 


by  her  marriage  with  Henry  Grey,  Marquis 
of  Dorset,  and  afterwards  by  creation  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  was  the  mother  of  three  daugh- 
ters, Lady  Jane  Grey,  Lady  Katharine,  and 
Lady  Mary.  To  mention  Lady  Jane  is 
only  to  bring  back  the  recollections  of  a 
touching  nature,  of  rare  accomplishments, 
and  of  a  hard  fate.  Nor  was  the  lot  of  her 
sister  Katharine  less  sad,  though  its  end  was 
defeiTed  for  many  subsequent  years.  She 
was  married,  in  form  only  as  it  is  said,  at 
the  time  of  the  Northumberland  conspiracy, 
to  the  son  of  Lord  Pembroke,  but  the  mar- 
riage was  declared  invalid,  and  she  became 
an  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike  to  Elizii- 
beth,  to  whom,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  will  of  Henry  VIII.,  she  stood  next  in 
succession.  Mr.  Froude  gives  us  some  curi- 
ous details  of  communications  which  passed 
between  Katharine  and  De  Feria,  Philip's 
ambassador  in  England,  from  which  it  is 
evident  how  much  importance  was  attached 
to  her  position  by  the  politicians  of  the  day. 
And  when  in  1561,  and  after  she  was  dis- 
covered to  be  enceinte,  she  declared  herself 
to  be  the  wife  of  Lord  Hertford,  eldest  son 
of  the  Protector  by  his  second  wife,  there 
were  not  wanting  reasons  for  supposing 
that  the  marriage  was  connected  with  po- 
litical objects.  As  such,  at  all  events,  it 
was  treated  by  Elizabeth.  Hertford  was 
fined  in  the  sum  of  5,000Z.  and  confined 
nine  years  in  the  Towei*.  His  unfortunate 
wife  was  committed  to  the  same  prison. 
An  Archbishop  was  summoned  to  pro- 
nounce the  marriage  invalid  and  the  chil- 
dren illegitimate  ;  and  the  subsequent  death 
of  Lady  Katharine  was  attributed  to  the 
sufferings  occasioned  by  a  long  imprison- 
ment. From  this  mari'iage,  however,  the 
validity  of  which  we  learn  from  Burke's 
'  Extinct  Peerages '  was  afterwards  finally 
established  at  common  law  by  the  verdict 
of  a  jury,  there  descended  in  direct  order  of 
lineage  six  Dukes  of  Soraei'set,  and  it  was 
only  in  1750  that  on  the  death  of  Algernon 
seventh  Duke,  the  ducal  title  reverted  to 
Sir  Edward  Seymour  as  representing  the 
descendants  of  the  Protector  by  his  first  wife, 
and  it  is  with  this  branch  that  the  title  has 
from  that  period  vested. 

Other  ducal  houses  of  the  present  day 
trace  their  descent  to  a  like  origin.  In 
1796,  the  widow  of  the  last  Duke  of  Chan- 
dos  (of  the  extinct  family  of  Brydges),  being 
herself  the  sole  representative  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Lady  Frances  and  Dorset,  married 
Richard,  second  Marquis  of  Buckingham 
and  Chandos,  who  was  subsequently  created 
Duke.  The  House  of  Buccleuch  is  also 
connected  by  intermarriage  through  the 
Cardigans   arid   Montagus ;    and   the   mar- 
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riage  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Algernon 
seventh  Duke  of  Somerset  with  Sir  Hugh 
Smithson,  to  whom  the  Earldom  of  North- 
umberland reverted,  has  preserved  to  us  in 
title  at  least  the  historic  name  of  the  Per- 
cies. 

In  tracing  these  descents,  it  is  curious  to 
find  other  instances  of  the  inconvenient  re- 
sults which  have  attended  matrimonial  con- 
nexions with  the  blood  royal.  In  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  who 
was  afterwards  by  reversal  of  attainder  to 
become  Duke  of  Somerset,  having  attempt- 
ed without  the  previous  consent  of  his  sov- 
ereign to  marry  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  was 
compelled  to  fly  the  kingdom,  and  it  was 
only  by  distinguished  military  services  that 
he  was  again  restored  to  royal  favour.  The 
weaker  delinquent  was  as  usual  the  victim  : 
Lady  Arabella  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
where  she  died  in  1660. 

So  far  as  the  issue  of  Lady  Frances  were 
concerned,  the  ill  fate  of  Lady  Jane  and 
Lady  Katharine  had  not  yet  deserted  the 
blood.  Nor  was  Lady  Mary,  the  third 
sister,  more  fortunate.  According  to  the 
authorities  quoted  by  Mr.  Froude  she  got 
herself  married  in  the  Palace  itself  'by  an 
old  priest  in  a  short  gown '  to  Thomas  Keys, 
the  Serjeant  Porter.  Lady  Mary  was  the 
smallest  woman  in  the  Court,  and  Thomas 
the  largest  man,  so  much  is  reported  of  the 
contracting  parties.  On  the  marriage  being 
discovered  the  Serjeant  was  sent  to  the 
Fleet,  and  Mary  to  some  place  of  private 
confinement ;  and  the  officials  undertook 
the  steps  necessary  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  marriage. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  these  ladies,  who 
might  at  one  time  in  the  event  of  Eliza- 
beth's death  without  heirs  have  been  in  suc- 
cession to  the  Crown  of  England.  We 
must  not,  however,  quit  the  subject  without 
mention  of  Eleanor,  the  third  child  of  Mary 
and  Suffolk.  This  lady  married  Henry  Clif- 
ford, second  Earl  of  Cumberland,  a  lofty 
alliance  for  him,  but  the  expense  of  which, 
as  Hartley  Coleridge  tells  us,  involved  the 
alienation  of  his  oldest  manor.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  '  Northern  Worthies  ' 
— the  book  to  which  we  allude — will  scarce- 
ly need  to  be  reminded  of  the  eventful  life 
of  Lady  Eleanor's  son,  George  third  Earl, 
with  its  varied  adventures  by  sea  and  by 
land  ;  nor  yet  of  the  still  more  interesting 
biography  of  his  daughter  Anne,  successively 
the  wife  and  widow  of  the  Earls  of  Dorset 
and  of  Pembroke,  and  her  struggles  to  re- 
store the  fortunes  of  her  house  and  to  main- 
tain the  fiimily  rights.  She  did  not,  how- 
ever, persevere  in  establishing  her  right  to 
the  Barony  of  Clifl!brd,  and  it  was  not  till 


1775  that  the  succession  to  that  honour  was 
restored  to  her  descendants,  with  whom  it 
has  since  remained  vested  in  the  family  of 
De  Clifford. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion,  and 
only  add  that  Margaret,  the  daughter  of 
Lady  Eleanor  by  the  Earl  of  Cumberland, 
married  Henry  Stanley,  fourth  Earl  of 
Derby ;  and  it  is  OAving  to  their  descent 
from  this  source  that  many  families  of  our 
existing  aristocracy,  including  the  noble 
houses  which  represent  the  Bridgewater 
peerage,  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  the  Duke  of 
Athol,  and  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  found 
their  right  to  quarter  the  royal  arms  of 
England. 


Art.  XI. — A  Safe  and  Constitutional  Plan 
of  Parliamentary  Reform.  In  two  let- 
ters to  a  Member  of  the  Conservative 
Party.  By  Sir  John  Eardley  Wilmot, 
Bart.     London:  1865. 

Ok  the  eve  of  the  General  Election,  last 
summer,  we  remarked  that  the  public  affairs 
of  this  country  had  reached  a  point  which 
could  hardly  be  termed  a  Crisis,  but  might 
justly  be  described  as  an  Epoch  of  more 
than  common  solemnity  and  importance. 
In  using  this  expression  we  referred  not 
only  to  the  renewal  of  the  national  repre- 
sentation, then  about  to  occur  after  a  long 
interval,  but  also  to  the  probability,  already 
manifest,  that  before  the  New  Parliament 
could  assemble  in  February,  important 
changes  would  have  taken  place  in  the 
Administration,  and  that  questions  of  un- 
usual gravity  would  await  the  decision  of 
the  Legislature.  The  death  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston  has  verified  our  anticipations  in 
one  respect ;  and  the  supreme  direction  of 
the  government  has  passed  from  his  hands 
to  that  of  a  Ministry,  consisting  entirely  of 
his  former  colleagues,  who  are  the  first  to 
recognise  the  magnitude  of  the  loss  sustain- 
ed  by  the  country  and  by  themselves.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  question  of  Parliament- 
ary Reform  has  again  assumed  the  most 
prominent  position  in  the  business  of  the 
ensuing  Session,  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  be  called  upon,  at  the  very  outset 
of  its  existence,  to  pronounce  a  judgment 
on  its  own  relations  to  the  constituencies 
by  which  it  is  elected.  We  shall  therefore 
proceed  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the 
career  of  the  eminent  Statesman  whose  loss 
we  deplore  ;  and  we  shall  then  hazard  a  few 
remarks  on  the  engrossing  subject  of  the 
Extension  of  the  Franchise. 
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The  death  of  Lord  Palmerston  is  an  event 
full  not  only  of  sentiment  but  of  practical 
moment.  On  no  single  life,  maless  we  ex- 
cept— although  on  widely  dissimilar  grounds 
— that  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  did 
so  many  interests  and  results  depend. 
Under  any  circumstances,  the  loss  of  one 
so  pleasant  and  popular,  so  wise  and  yet  so 
tolerant,  so  resolute  and  fearless,  yet  so 
kindly  and  so  true,  would  have  touched  the 
sensibilities  of  Englishmen  to  their  heart  of 
hearts.  He  was,  as  has  been  often  said,  the 
type  of  what  an  Englishman  loves.  An 
enemy  alike  to  trifling  and  to  solemnity,  to 
pedantry  and  to  idleness,  doing  what  he  had 
to  do  with  a  will,  but  throwing  his  harness 
off  the  moment  work  was  over,  steel  to  his 
friend,  stern  to  his  country's  foe — for  ^he 
had  not  one  of  his  own — good-tempered, 
unpretending,  covering  with  a  perennial 
glow  of  genial  humour  deep  and  earnest 
thought,  he  had  become  to  us  a  familiar  in- 
stitution, a  peculiar  possession,  which  time 
only  rendered  more  our  own,  but  never 
warned  us  we  were  to  lose.  It  was  a  strange 
thrill,  a  shock  of  incongruous  emotion, 
which  trembled  through  the  nation  with  the 
telegraphic  words — '  Lord  Palmerston  is 
dead.' 

The  saying  runs,  and  in  some  sense  it  is 
true,  that  no  man  is  ever  missed.  The 
world  turns  round,  its  seasons  come  and  go. 
Fortune  pursues  her  accustomed  game  in 
the  lottery  of  life,  and  the  new  events  of 
this .  year  eclipse  and  obscure  the  catas- 
trophes of  the  last.  One  year  we  see  a 
king — next  year  an  exile.  lu  1864  Jeffer- 
son Davis  is  the  ruler  of  a  nation :  in  1865  he 
is  a  powerless,  afflicted,  pining  prisoner.  But 
each  day  finds  its  work  to  be  done,  and  finds 
hands  to  do  it,  although  princes  and  thrones 
vanish  from  the  scene.  Yet  when  Palmer- 
ston died,  in  a  ripe  old  age  indeed,  but  in 
the  full  vigour  of  his  powers  and  the  full 
blaze  of  his  renown,  it  was  felt  that  we  had 
lost  an  aiichorage  which  gave  moorings  to  oui*- 
selves  and  to  Europe.  The  long  political 
career  which  had  made  him  sage  lent  weight 
to  his  counsels,  and  reconciled  even  the  re- 
luctant to  follow  them.  The  very  times  in 
which  he  lived,  our  domestic  position,  the 
state  of  Europe  and  America,  combined  to 
bring  about  a  remarkable  adaptation  of  his 
peculiar  powers,  qualities,  and  temperament 
to  rule  the  destinies  of  the  empire.  The 
privileges  due  to  years,  and  the  prestige  of 
success  enabled  him  to  deal  with  and  dis- 
pose of  difficulties  in  a  manner  which  would 
not  have  been  accepted  at  other  hands.  He 
will  go  down  to  posterity  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  successful  Ministers 
who  ever  governed  this  country — a  reputa- 


tion founded  not  so  much  on  what  he  gained 
as  on  what  he  preserved — on  what  he  pro- 
tected, rather  than  what  he  acquired  for  the 
nation ;  but  a  reputation  still  second  to 
none  ;is  that  of  a  master  in  the  practical 
science  of  government. 

Of  one  who  was  so  much  and  so  long  be- 
fore the  public,  and  whose  characteristics 
excited  so  much  personal  and  peculiar  in- 
terest, there  can  be  little  new  to  say.  Yet 
as  journalists  devoted  to  the  support  of  the 
principles  of  the  great  Liberal  party  in  this 
country,  we  should  do  violence  not  more  to 
justice  than  to  the  feelings  of  the  party,  and 
to  our  own,  were  we  to  pass  without  our 
tribute  of  admiration  and  gratitude  the  mem- 
ory of  one  who  for  thirty-five  years  was  in 
the  front  of  the  conflict,  and  for  a  long  period 
held  in  his  strong  grasp  the  fortunes  of  the 
fight.  Before,  therefore,  we  turn  the  page, 
and,  trying  to  penetrate  the  dim  obscure, 
fill  the  blank  canvas  with  the  images  of  the 
future,  let  us  attempt  to  recall  the  accus- 
tomed lineaments,  and  picture  to  ourselves 
the  great  statesman  whom  we  have  just  laid 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  whom  we  shall 
never  see  again  but  in  history. 

Nor  is  such  a  retrospect  merely  a  memo- 
rial of  political  gratitude  or  political  senti- 
ment. It  is  full  of  interest  and  instruction. 
If  Lord  Palmerston  was  a  type  of  an  Eng- 
lishman, he  was  in  many  both  of  its  every- 
day  and  its  rarer  aspects  a  model  of  official 
life.  Nature  was  lavish  to  him  of  many 
gifts,  and  it  is  the  lot  of  few  to  bring  to  the 
public  service  that  strong  will,  that  iron  con- 
stitution, and  that  charm  of  manner  which 
stood  him  in  such  stead  during  more  than 
fifty  years  of  office.  But  he  had  other  qual- 
ities, homelier  it  is  true,  but  not  the  less 
essential  to  the  position  which  he  attained, 
which,  in  degree  at  least,  ai'e  within  the  reach 
of  all.  There  could  be  no  better  school  for 
statesmen  than  the  attentive  study  of  Pal- 
merston's  rise  to  greatness. 

It  has  been  said  that  Lord  Palmerston's 
success  was  due  not  so  much  to  any  surpass- 
ing ability,  as  to  a  rare  combination  of  or- 
dinary qualities.  But  the  remark,  although 
in  some  respects  true,  is  superficial.  Proba- 
bly his  greatest  intellectual  peculiarity  was 
the  equipoise  of  his  powers,  which  gave  them 
an  air  of  complete  symmetry,  and  somewhat 
baffled  the  estimate  of  them  in  detail.  He 
possessed  also  a  union  of  qualities  which  sel- 
dom exist  together  in  equal  excellence. 
That  a  man  should  be  really  both  gay  and 
grave,  both  witty  and  earnest,  devoted  alike 
to  the  routine  of  an  office  and  to  the  love  of 
sport  and  of  society — in  short,  that  a  states- 
man should  be  both  merry  and  wise,  shocks 
the  pedantry  of  the  public.     And  the  public 
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are  so  far  in  the  right  that  it  requires  unusual 
powers  to  effect  the  combination ;  and  these 
Lord  Palmerston  possessed. 

This  element  has  led,  we  think,  to  an  im- 
perfect and  perhaps  unjust  appreciation  of 
his  real  eminence.  He  had,  it  is  true,  two 
qualities,  ordinary  enough  in  their  nature, 
but  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  mu(?h  of 
his  success — namely,  industry  and  simplicity 
of  character.  The  first  sprang  mainly  from 
the  last.  There  never  probably  was  a  man 
in  his  elevated  position  so  free  from  conceit 
or  self  assertion.  He  was  essentially  a 
modest  man  in  his  estimate  of  himself,  and 
woke  up  comparatively  late  in  life  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  what  his  powers  could  effect. 
The  result  of  this  temperament  was  to  pre- 
serve him  entirely  from  that  snare  of  clever 
men,  the  notion  that  he  knew  anything  by 
intuition.  Whether  the  matter  was  great  or 
small,  he  never  supposed  that  he  understood 
it  until  he  had  applied  himself  to  master  its 
details ;  nor  did  he  ever  imagine  that  he 
knew  more  of  it  than  another  until  he  had 
ascertained  that  he  did  so.  This  habit  of 
accurate  investigation,  pursued  during  half 
a  century  of  official  life,  had  not  only  stored 
a  retentive  memory  with  an  immense  amount 
of  information,  but  had  given  his  mind  a 
power  of  close  and  rapid  generalisation, 
which  he  knew  he  could  trust,  because  it 
always  worked  on  secure  materials.  Herein 
lay  one  secret  of  his  success ;  but  when  he 
had  the  materials  in  his  grasp,  his  rapid 
power  of  sifting  was  of  the  rarest  and  most 
remarkable  quality.  Plis  mind  was  sup- 
posed to  be  merely  practical,  because  he 
only  gave  out  his  practical  conclusions.  But 
in  reality  he  had  gi'eat  powers  of  subtle  ana- 
lysis, the  main  distinction  between  him  and 
reasoncrs  more  apparently  philosophical  be- 
ing, that  with  him  the  process  was  entirely 
internal,  and  he  thought  the  product  only 
worthy  of  public  elucidation. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  his  characteristic 
assiduity,  which  was  prominently  open  to 
public  observation,  was  the  resolution  with 
which  in  1855  he  set  himself  to  master  the 
forms  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
details  of  its  ordinary  business.  He  had 
been  until  then  chiefly  a  departmental  Min- 
ister, and  when  he  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Cabinet  and  leader  of  the  House,  he 
discovered  that  even  his  long  experience  of 
that  body  had  not  rendered  him  familiar 
with  many  of  its  usages.  Most  men,  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  would  have  been  content  with 
the  general  knowledge  w'hich  they  possessed, 
and  to  trust  the  rest  to  subordinates  or  to 
chance.  But  his  sense  of  duty  and  his  habits 
of  thorough  work  allowed  of  no  such  course. 
He  set  himself  to  learn  the  routine  of  his 


new  position  with  the  same  patient  indus- 
try with  which,  more  than  forty  years 
before,  he  had  mastered  the  details  of  the 
War  Office.  Early  and  late  was  the  Pre- 
mier in  his  place :  one  of  the  first  to  come, 
one  of  the  last  to  leave.  Day  after  day  saw 
him  there  before  half-past  four.  Night  after 
night  did  the  summer  morning  find  him  still 
at  his  post.  His  first  appearance  as  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  entirely 
successful ;  but  by  the  end  of  the  Session  of 
1855  he  had  effectually  grappled  with  and 
overcome  the  difficulty;  he  continued  the 
practice  he  thus  commenced  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  his  Premiership ;  nor  was 
it  until  a  very  few  months  before  the  close 
of  last  Session  that  failing  health  compelled 
him  to  relax  it. 

Those  who  doubt  or  question  his  powers 
of  acute  analysis  would  do  well  to  study — 
for  some  of  them  are  stored  w'ith  compre- 
hensive views,  as  well  as  valuable  informa- 
tion— his  speeches  on  the  international  ques- 
tions which  from  time  to  time  have  been 
discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons  since 
the  close  of  the  Crimean  war.  He  evinced 
in  these  discussions  a  grasp  of  general  prin- 
ciple, a  perspicacity  of  reasoning,  which  the 
greatest  lawyers  in  the  House  might  have 
envied,  and  which  in  point  of  power  and  co- 
gency gave  his  views  a  value  far  beyond  those 
of  any  of  the  other  lay  members  of  that  body. 
If  these  speeches  are  ever  collected  they  will 
be  found  to  constitute  a  repertory  of  public 
law,  cleared  of  all  technicality  of  language 
or  of  thought,  but  replete  w^ith  maturity  of 
reflection,  and  applied  with  simplicity  and 
force  to  the  actual  cases  which  arose. 

Another  popular  impression  in  regard  to 
Lord  Palmerston  is  that  he  was  inclined  to- 
treat  matters  of  grave  import  with  levity. 
This  was  especially  the  key-note  of  those 
who  desired  to  disparage  him  during  the  last 
year  of  the  Crimean  war.  The  public,  how- 
ever, very  soon  discovered  that  no  accusation 
could  be  more  unjust.  The  critics  could  not 
distinguish  between  the  subject  itself  and 
their  own  views  in  regard  to  it;  nor  could 
they  see  that  while  the  Premier  contented 
himself  with  launching  a  witty  javelin  against 
assaults  he  thought  worthy  of  no  more  sol- 
emn refutation,  he  at  the  same  time  thought 
deeply  on  topics  which  he  conceived  them 
not  qualified  to  handle.  In  Palmerston's 
views  of  the  service  he  owed  to  the  Queen 
and  the  country  there  was  not  a  tinge  of 
levity.  He  was  eminently  a  man  with  an 
earnest  sense  of  duty ;  and  underneath  his 
gay  and  insouciant  exterior,  he  bore  about 
with  him  a  never-ceasing  and  conscientious 
impression  of  the  deep  responsibility  of  his 
office.     He  knew  all*its  affairs.     Probably 
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no  Premier  ever  ruled  this  country  who  was 
better  informed  from  day  to  day  even  of  the 
minor  details  relative  to  the  different  depart- 
ments of  his  government. 

Two  other  traits  of  his  inner  political 
character  v/e  may  mention,  elements  very 
necessanf^o  a  great  leader  of  men.  He 
was  6?ftii-ely  fearless,  and  he  never  deserted 

rubordinate.  He  came  to  his  convictions 
''deliberately.  His  well-balanced  mind  and 
temperament  had  little  in  it  of  the  impul- 
sive. He  thought  without  excitement  and 
without  passion ;  but  the  conviction  once 
attained,  the  resolution  once  taken,  he  never 
looked  back.  He  might  be  swayed  by  the 
public  voice  before  his  determination  was 
made,  but  never  afterwards.  And  having 
himself  a  strong  sense  of  the  responsibility 
of  office  he  had  sympathy  for  all  under  him  ; 
and  his  counsel  in  difficulty  and  his  support 
under  imputation  were  never  failing — the 
only  sure  way  to  obtain  hearty  and  zealous 
service. 

Such  were  some  of  the  less  salient  charac- 
teristics of  the  great  statesman.  We  men- 
tion them  because  they  teach  the  lesson  that 
there  is  no  Royal  road  to  greatness;  and 
that  even  the  unexampled  experience  which 
it  was  his  good  fortune  to  enjoy  of  public 
affiiirs,  his  great  abilities,  and  his  eminent 
position,  never  led  him  to  disregard  the 
humbler  means  without  which  distinction  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  attained. 

On  a  review  of  his  career,  the  first  thought 
naturally  is  how  enviable  was  his  lot !  Was 
there  anything  wanting  which  successful  am- 
bition could  desire?  Length  of  days,  un- 
ceasing honour,  a  name  endeared  to  his 
countrymen  and  renowned  throughout  the 
world — a  distinguished  part  in  all  the  great 
events  of  half  a  century,  and  a  life  closing  at 
last  at  the  extreme  of  our  allotted  span,  in 
the  zenith  of  power  not  equalled  by  that  of 
any  subject  in  Europe,  were  surely  all  a 
student's  day  dreams  could  shadow  forth. 
He  did  not  die  like  Chatham,  with  the  clouds 
which  were  to  dismember  the  Empire  hov- 
ering over  him.  He  did  not  die  like  the 
younger  Pitt,  all  but  despairing  of  his  coun- 
try. He  did  not  die  like  Fox,  called  too 
late  to  rule.  He  did  not  outlive  his  fame, 
his  popularity,  his  fiiculties,  or  his  enjoy- 
ment of  life.  He  went  down  in  his  full 
brightness  of  glory,  without  a  stain  on  his 
escutcheon,  and  with  scarcely  a  defeat  to 
chronicle.  He  left  the  country  which  he 
had  served  so  faithfully  and  so  long,  on  a 
pinnacle  of  prosperity  and  greatness  which 
she  had  never  reached  before,  to  pay  its 
tribute  of  affectionate  reverence  to  the  Min- 
ister whose  hand  had  steered  it  safe  through 
many  an  anxious  day.    There  may  have 


been  greater,  there  never  was  a  more  suc- 
cessful or  fortunate  Minister — fortunate  in 
his  life — happy  even  in  the  circumstances  of 
his  death. 

By  what  steps  a  public  man  who  entered 
the  House  of  Commons  before  Wellington 
entered  Spain,  and  who  died  Prime  Minister 
nearly  sixty  years  afterwards,  attained  this 
position,  cannot  fail  to  be  an  inquiry  par- 
taking of  romance.  When  he  was  seen  in 
the  House  of  Commons  contesting  the  ring 
with  young  and  old  alike,  exchanging  hard 
knocks,  and  seldom  foiled  in  the  encounter, 
it  was  a  strange  thought  that  would  come 
over  the  spectator — 'that  man  was  a  Min- 
ister when  Napoleon  the  Great  was  Em- 
peror.' Sixty  years!  They  had  seen  Na- 
poleon'culminate  and  set — they  had  seen 
the  Bourbons  restored  and  ejected — they 
had  seen  a  new  Trench  Monarchy — a  new 
French  Republic — a  new  French  Empire: 
they  had  seen  Castlereagh  and  the  Holy  Al- 
liance— Canning  and  the  dawn  of  European 
liberation — Grey  and  Russell  and  the  Re- 
form Bill — Cobden  and  Bright,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Corn  Laws  :  yet  there  he  was. 
He  had  his  part  in  all ;  had  belonged  to 
Perceval  and  Liverpool  and  Canning — to 
Grey,  and  Melbourne  and  Russell  as  his 
chiefs  :  yet  there  he  was  fresh  and  buoyant, 
pugnacious  and  defiant,  as  if  Time  could  not 
touch  him,  as  lively  as  and  not  more  assum- 
ing than  the  newest  and  youngest  hope  of 
the  House.  Men  reverenced  his  ability, 
bowed  to  his  experience,  but  never  had  any 
temptation  to  treat  him  with  the  tolerance 
due  to  old  age.  To  the  last  he  fought  as  a 
cotemporary,  claiming  no  favour  and  re- 
quiring none.  Yet  that  man  had  been  in 
office  in  the  days  of  their  grandfathers,  and 
almost  ever  since ! 

It  detracts  nothing  from  the  loyalty  of 
our  tribute  to  his  memory  that  his  lot  was 
originally  cast  among  the  politicians  of  the 
school  of  Pitt.  Indeed  if  we  forgave  that  to 
Canning,  as  we  did — if  we  have  forgiven  it 
to  Gladstone,  as  we  cordially  do — we  might 
"well  forgive  it  to  Palraerston.  But  indeed 
we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  this  very 
circumstance  had  not  the  greatest  influence 
on  the  liberal  opinions  of  liis  subsequent 
career.  He  was  Secretary  at  War  in  1812 ; 
he  was  still  Secretary  at  War  in  1826, 
when  Lord  Liverpool  died ;  he  was  still 
Secretary  at  War  when  he  followed  Mr. 
Huskisson  and  the  Grants  in  1829.  Ha 
knew  the  Holy  Alliance ;  he  had  watched 
the  quarrels  of  Castlereagh  and  Canning ; 
and  the  experience  of  those  days  had  sunk 
into  his  inmost  soul.  During  the  fourteen 
years  which  had  elapsed  prior  to  the  death 
of  Lord  Liverpool,  he  had  confined  himself 
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entirely  to  his  official  duties,  content  with 
rendering  the  War  Office  itself  a  model  of 
official  order  and  arrangement.  A  man  of 
society,  not  without  some  pretensions  to  the 
character  of  a  man  of  letters  also,  he  left 
the  Castlereagh  and  Canning  war  to  rage 
outside — moved  the  army  estimates  annu- 
ally— studied  men  and  manners  both 
domestic  and  foreign — but  never  attempted 
to  mingle  in  the  strife.  Even  however  in 
that  unexciting  routine,  now  and  then  a 
spark  of  the  latent  fire  would  be  elicited. 
We  have  heard  Joseph  Hume  say  that  he 
used  to  torment  Palmerston  on  his  army 
estimates,  merely  to  enjoy  the  excitement  of 
hearing  a  man  of  fashion  reply  to  him  ; 
and  that  if  the  army  estimates  had  come 
oftener  than  once  a  year,  he  would  have 
made  a  great  debater  ot\him  even  then 
(1816).  In  his  very  earliest  years  of  office 
his  winning  manners  and  attention  to  the 
business  of  his  office  were  remarked.  A 
general  officer,  one  of  the  few  remaining 
heroes  of  the  Peninsula,  remarked  to  us  the 
other  day,  '  I  never  saw  Lord  Palmerston 
but  once,  and  that  was  in  1814,  when  I  re- 
turned after  the  Peace,  and  went  to  the  War 
Office,  a  mere  subaltern,  to  inquire  about 
some  prize  money.  I  had  no  introduction, 
but  Lord  Palmerston  saw  me  himself;  and 
I  remember  to  this  day  the  charm  of  his 
manner,  and  his  careful  inquiry  into  the 
subject  of  my  visit.' 

But  Lord  Palmerston,  as  we  have  said, 
had  little  self-assertion.  He  was  satisfied 
at  this  time  with  doing  well  what  he  had  to 
do;  and  whatever  latent  ambition  lay  within 
his  heart,  the  spell  had  not  arrived  which 
was  to  unlock  it. 

It  was  however  near  at  hand.  Lord  Liver- 
pool died  ;  Canning  became  Minister,  and 
a  new  order  of  things  began ;  and  then  for 
the  first  time  were  evoked  at  once  the  capa- 
city and  the  liberal  opinions  which  had  been 
silently  acquiring  strength  in  the  unassum- 
ing but  agreeable  Secretary  at  War.  Can- 
ning was  ardent  and  showy  ;  but  we  think 
his  disciple  was  the  stronger-headed  and 
stronger-handed  of  the  two.  The  spell 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  was  broken  by 
Canning's  policy  in  regard  to  Spain  and 
her  colonies ;  and  from  that  day  to  the 
day  of  his  death  the  European  alliance 
against  constitutional  government  was  the 
enemy  against  which  Palmerston  waged  an 
unrelenting  and  deadly  war. 

Canning  lived  less  than  a  year  as  First 
Minister  ;  and  the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Gode- 
rich  fell  to  pieces  soon  afterwards.  When 
Huskisson  was  ejected  from  the  Wellington 
Administration,  Palmerston  accompanied 
him,  explaining  with  characteristic  modesty 


to  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  did  so  be- 
cause distrusting  his  own  judgment,  he  had 
confidence  in  Huskisson's  opinions  on  mat- 
ters of  commerce  and  finance.  But  the 
spark  had  been  fired.  On  the  affiiirs  of 
Portugal  Lord  Palmerston  delivered  two 
most  memorable  orations  in  the  Session  of 
1829,  which  astonished  equally  his  old  col- 
leagues and  his  new  allies.  Nobody  ex- 
pected him  to  speak;  few  had  even  heard 
him  speak,  or  thought  he  could  speak. 
But  speak  he  did  and  to  the  purpose.  His 
words  echoed  throughout  Europe ;  and 
from  that  day  forward  he  took  place  in 
the  front  rank  of  European  statesmen. 
On  the  formation  of  Lord  Grey's  Gov- 
ernment he  became  Secretary  for  For- 
eign Affairs — an  office  which  under  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Lord  Melbourne  and  Lord 
John  Russell  he  held  until  1852. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  design  to  trace 
in  detail  the  gradual  steps  by  which  Lord 
Palmerston  became  in  effect  the  arbiter  of 
Europe.  But  it  is  a  brave  spectacle  to 
look  back  on,  to  see  the  skill  and  courage 
with  which  nearly  single-handed  he  fought 
and  baffled  continental  despotism  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  He  might  say  with  Corio- 
lanus,  '  Alone  I  did  it.'  We  do  not  stop  to 
trace  the  masterly  and  patient  address  with 
which  he  arranged  the  new  kingdom  of  Bel- 
gium, preserving  the  peace  of  Europe  when 
all  thought  it  hopeless ;  the  fall  which  he 
gave  Thiers  in  1841,  when,  with  the  fleet,  a 
few  marines,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier,  he 
solved  the  Egyptian  question  in  a  fortnight ; 
the  dexterity  with  which  he  contrived  to 
override  and  ultimately  supersede  the  treaty 
of  Unkiar  Skelessi ;  the  noble  stand  he  made 
with  the  Porte  in  regard  to  the  Polish  and 
Hungarian  refugees  ;  and  the  crowning  ora- 
tion in  1851  with  which  he  charmed  an  un- 
willing House  '  still  rapt  to  hear,'  till  the 
June  morning  light  was  beginning  to  dawn 
on  his  sleepless  and  enchanted  audience. 
Since  Cromwell's  time  no  British  statesman 
has  had  the  honour  of  having  his  name  made 
a  bugbear  to  frighten  children  in  despot- 
ridden  lands.  Wherever  the  name  of  lib- 
erty survives,  even  if  its  reality  be  lost,  the 
name  of  Palmerston  is  held  along  with  it  in 
affectionate  remembrance. 

Mary  have  been  the  criticisms,  many  the 
unfriendly  censures,  directed  against  much  of 
his  policy  during  this  period.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  being  insolent  and  aggressive ;  he 
was  accused  of  being  truckling  and  cowardly. 
But  now  that  he  is  gone,  there  is  not  a  man 
of  us  but  would  say  with  his  generous  an- 
tagonist, '  We  are  all  proud  of  him.'  He 
stamped  a  character  on  the  policy  of  this 
country  which  it  will  never  shake  off  or  re- 
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pudiate.  Even  those  who  at  the  time  most 
doubted  and  disliked  his  policy,  cannot  fail 
to  feel  a  glow  of  honest  pride  in  the  bold, 
manly,  and  courageous  tone  which  he  has 
associated  with  the  foreign  relations  of  Eng- 
land ;  as  well  as  in  the  skilful  administra- 
tion which  in  so  many  critical  junctures  pre- 
served unbroken  peace.  For  if  the  Minister 
who  was  accused  of  cowardice  maintained 
the  honour  and  character  of  the  nation,  the 
Minister  who  was  accused  of  aggression 
never  went  to  war.  We  escaped  war  in 
1831 ;  we  escaped  war  in  1841 ;  we  escaped 
it  in  1848.  When  we  drifted  into  it  in 
1853,  Lord  Palmerston  had  been  relegated 
to  the  Home  Office.  He  was  taunted  with 
encouraging  nationalities  and  then  deserting 
them  ;  but  not  the  less  did  oppressed  nations 
to  the  last  honour  and  respect  his  name. 
His  voice  of  encouragement  cheered  and 
consoled,  even  when  action  was  impossible. 
He  lived  to  see  Italy  regenerated  ;  and  we 
may  witness  the  seed  which  he  sowed  bear 
fruit  in  Europe  still  more  widely. 

In  the  origin  of  the  Crimean  war  of  1853 
we  do  jiot  suppose  that  Lord  Palmerston 
had  either  credit  or  responsibility.  We  are 
rather  inclined  to  think  that  Nicholas  had 
wrongly  read  two  facts — the  first  that  Mr. 
Cobden  was  a  friend  to  Russia,  and  a  foe  to 
war ;  and  the  second,  that  Lord  Palmerston 
was  not  at  the  Foreign  Office.  He  would 
probably  not  have  crossed  the  Pruth  but  for 
delusions  to  which  these  circumstances  gave 
rise.  But  the  necessity  of  the  war  no  one 
ever  maintained  more  strenuously  than 
Lord  Palmerston.  It  is  the  fashion  in  the 
present  day — 'tis  twelve  years  ago — to 
sneer  at  the  Crimean  war  as  a  useless  ex- 
penditure of  blood  and  treasure  for  results 
which  no  one  can  now  discern.  We  believe, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  Crimean  war 
saved  us  from  the  danger,  if  not  from  the 
certainty,  of  inevitable  disaster.  The  mere 
possession  of  Turkey  was  not  the  prize  for 
which  Russia  struggled,  or  which  we  strug- 
gled to  prevent.  The  Black  Sea  was  the 
object  of  the  Northern  Czar;  and  the  Black 
Sea  was  coveted  for  the  purpose  of  humb- 
ling the  pride  and  power  of  England.  The 
battle  of  Lord  Palmerston  with  despotism 
had  not  been  fought  in  vain,  nor  had  the 
voice  of  warning  been  idly  raised.  Pos- 
sibly, had  Lord  Palmerston  been  in  the 
Foreign  Office  in  1853,  dealing  with  its 
affairs  as  he  did  in  1849.  we  should  have 
had  no  Crimean  war;  for  he  would  have 
been  apt  by  some  vigorous  and  high-handed 
proceeding  to  have  given  Nicholas  a  warn- 
ing which  he  could  not  have  misunderstood. 
But  some  impatience  had  arisen — on  what 
grounds  we  do  not  mean  here  to  inquire — 


of  the  independent  action  of  the  vigorous 
Foreign  Minister,  which  led  to  his  dismis- 
sal in  1852;  and  the  difficulties  of  1853 
were  therefore  neither  of  his  creating  nor 
his  solving.  The  part  he  did  play  in  the 
Crimean  war  was  to  bring  it  to  a  termina- 
tion by  a  triumphant  success  and  a  useful 
and  honourable  peace.  He  had  the  satisfac- 
tion, as  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  in  1855, 
to  see  the  fruits  of  his  long  warfare  against 
Russian  aggression,  and  to  bind  over  his 
old  enemy  to  keep  the  peace  in  recognizan- 
ces which  will  last  for  this  generation. 

From  1855,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fifteen  months  of  the  Derby  Government, 
Lord  Palmerston  ruled  this  country  :  ten 
years  of  overflowing  prosperity  ;  ten  years 
of  peace,  preserved  mainly  by  his  energy 
and  prudence ;  ten  years  of  quiescence,  de- 
generating at  last  into  absolute  stagnation 
and  dulness  on  all  domestic  political  ques- 
tions. Never  was  Britain  more  powerful, 
more  feared,  or  more  respected  abroad  ; 
never  more  prosperous  at  home.  What- 
ever be  in  store  for  the  nation,  the  two  Ad- 
ministrations of  Lord  Palmerston  will  have 
their  place  in  history  as  among  the  golden 
eras  of  our  chronicles,  and  their  chief  will 
be  long  remembered  as  the  Minister  whose 
name  was  the  terror  of  all  the  tyrants  of 
the  world,  but  who  preserved  peace  and  fos- 
tered prosperity  for  his  country. 

By  what  means,  then,  were  these  great 
results  accomplished  ?  We  say  by  great 
powers,  exerted  with  care  and  skill,  and 
unmarred  by  impulse,  temper,  or  vacil- 
lation. What  Lord  Palmerston  could  have 
done  without  his  long  experience  and  his 
official  training  it  is  needless  to  inquire, 
although  his  vigorous  originality  must  have 
left  the  traces  of  its  blows  whenever  he  had 
chosen  to  exert  it.  We  can  only  estimate 
him  as  we  saw  him  :  his  mind  a  vast  store- 
house of  details,  historical,  biographical,  de- 
scriptive, bearing  on  the  whole  political  re- 
lations of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  the 
position  of  this  country  in  regard  to  them  ; 
coupled  with  the  most  extensive  and  pro- 
found knowledge  of  men  and  manners,  the 
springs  of  human  action,  the  motives  to 
sway  men's  judgment,  the  topics  to  touch 
their  hearts.  But  these  materials  in  ordi- 
nary hands  would  in  old  age  have  been 
sources  of  weakness  rather  than  strength. 
The  wonder  was  the  fresh  vitality  with 
which  he  applied  them  to  the  work  of  the 
passing  hour.  No  one  ever  heard  Palmer- 
ston as  the  laudator  temporis  acti.  He  had 
no  feeble  allusions  to  former  triumphs,  nor 
complacent  recallings  of  the  great  deeds  of 
yore.  One  could  not  tell,  save  from  the 
striking  maturity  of  his  views  and  the  firm- 
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ness  of  his  conclusions,  that  his  experience 
had  been  greater  than  that  of  his  audience. 
That  which  showed  the  true  power  and 
genius  of  his  mind,  a  rare  but  not  glitter- 
ing faculty,  was  the  lucid,  well-balanced, 
rapid  grasp  with  which  he  apprehended  the 
question  immediately  in  hand — shutting  out 
entirely  all  others,  and  bringing  to  bear  on 
the  topic  before  him  all  the  resources  of  his 
knowledge.  This  was  the  true  secret  of  his 
intellectual  power ;  and  judged  by  the  re- 
sults it  was  a  quality  far  more  valuable,  as 
well  as  fur  more  rare,  for  a  Minister,  than 
the  most  glcnving  oratory.  While  his  happy 
temperament,  kindly  humour,  exquisitegood- 
breeding,  and  unfliiling  health  made  him 
friends  wherever  he  went,  the  true  source 
of  the  unbounded  confidence  with  which  the 
nation  regarded  him  was  the  calm,  unim- 
passioned,  weighty  power  by  which  his  po- 
litical acts  and  opinions  were  distinguished. 
As  an  orator,  or  a  parliamentary  debater, 
he  will  be  differently  estimated  according  to 
the  standard  or  ideal  by  which  he  is  judged. 
No  man,  undoubtedly,  of  his  fame  and  in- 
fluence as  a  speaker  ever  owed  less  to  the 
more  shallow  graces  of  eloquence.  Except- 
ing a  fine  voice,  which  retained  its  power  to 
the  last,  and  his  manly  and  pleasant  bearing, 
he  possessed  none  of  them.  He  was  not  a 
fluent,  and  very  often  was  a  very  hesitating 
speaker,  and  as  fluency  stands  first  in  the 
popular  catalogue  of  the  qualifications  of  an 
orator,  the  superficial  hearer  was  inclined  at 
first  to  make  light  of  his  pretensions.  But 
he  was  soon  undeceived.  If  the  object  of 
oratory  be  to  impress,  to  convince,  to  sway 
the  mind,  to  overpower  the  tendencies  of 
hostile  thought,  to  disarm  foes,  to  confirm 
friends,  Palmerston  was  in  the  front  rank 
of  orators.  He  never  roused  himself  to  a 
great  exertion  on  a  subject  with  which  he 
was  flimiliar  that  he  did  not  stamp  it  in- 
delibly with  the  impress  of  his  genius.  He 
never  spoke  on  any  subject,  however  un- 
congenial, that  he  did  not  strike  out  some 
forcible  and  original  sentiment.  Plesitating 
as  he  Avas  at  first,  the  listener  could  not  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  accurate,  almost  fasti- 
dious, choice  of  his  language.  If  he  warmed, 
as  he  often  did,  his  periods  became  more 
sonorous,  and  his  diction  rose  from  elegance 
to  dignity.  He  could  handle  all  the  weapons 
of  a  practised  speaker  with  the  ease  of  a 
master,  and  could  be  impressive  and  lively, 
personal  or  playful,  as  the  occasion  required. 
The  genial  humour  which  tinged  all  his 
thoughts  welled  up  through  even  the  least 
promising  themes,  and  gave  marvellous  life 
to  his  speeches  ;  and  sometimes,  rising  from 
humour  to  wit,  he  extinguished  by  an  epi- 
gram the  more  solemn  of  his  antagonists. 


Even  in  a  regular  exchange  of  parliament- 
ary fisticuff,  he  was  an  antagonist  to  beware 
of.  Like  the  Knight  in  'Ivanhoe,'  he  ac- 
cepted of  no  such  favours,  and  hit  back 
with  a  strength  and  good-will  which  seldom 
left  him  with  the  worst  of  the  fight,  while 
his  imperturable  good  humour  gave  hini  a 
superiority  of  which  he  was  fully  aware. 
He  was  generous  too,  as  well  as  good-tem- 
pered ;  bore  no  malice,  and  was  above  tak- 
ing a  paltry  advantage,  even  under  strong 
provocation. 

But  as  a  parliamentary  leader  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name  his  equal.  He  had  a  very 
clear  perception  of  wiiat  a  parliamentary 
leader  should  be,  and  no  one  was  more  alive 
to  the  truth  that  eloquence  consists  as  much 
in  what  is  left  unsaid,  as  in  that  v/hich  is  ex- 
pressed. He  always  said  what  he  meant  to 
say.  He  never  said  what  he  did  not  intend. 
He  was  never  betrayed  into  windy  sentences 
which  he  had  to  retract  or  to  explain.  His 
well-chosen  -words,  which  went  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  were  always  the  words  he  meant 
to  use,  and,  grave  or  gay,  he  never  spoke 
without  meaning  his  words  to  bear  fruit. 
The  result  was  that  he  obtained  a  weight  in 
that  Assembly,  in  a  Parli'iment  very  equally 
balanced  in  numbers,  which  at  last  rendered 
him  invincible ;  and  the  Conservatives  sat 
down  to  wait  for  the  time  which,  alas  !  has 
come  all  too  soon,  when  that  spell  should 
cease,  and  that  resistless  wand  be  broken. 

He  is  gone  :  peace  to  his  ashes.  It  is  sad 
to  think  we  shall  never  see  again  that  plea- 
sant face,  that  jaunty  air,  still  dashed  by  a 
tinge  of  the  dandyism  of  the  Regency — that 
never-fliiling  figure  on  the  Treasury  Bench 
which  drew  all  eyes — never  hear  the  cheery 
trumpet  tone,  not  unmusical  in  its  cadences 
— never  listen  to  the  ready  banter  which  hid 
the  earnest  soul — never  learn  from  his  graver 
wisdom,  nor  meet  his  old  flimiliar  smile 
again.  We  laid  him  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey with  pride  as  well  as  sorrow — side  by 
side  with  the  dust  of  his  great  compeers, 
not  dearer  or  mightier  than  he.  He  was  a 
great  man.  He  loved  his  country,  and  his 
country  loved  him.  He  lived  for  her  hon- 
our, and  she  will  cherish  his  memory.  Peace 
to  his  ashes.  The  grave  is  closed  :  we  must 
turn  back  to  the  realities  of  life. 

On  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston  the  eyes 
of  the  nation  naturally  rested  on  Earl  Rus- 
sell ;  and  the  choice  Her  Majesty  made  was 
entirely  ratified  by  public  opinion.  Ilis  long 
and  varied  experience,  his  ability  proved  in 
many  an  emergency  of  his  country,  his  con- 
sistent patriotism  and  his  earnest  sympathy 
with  liberty,  united  to  secure  for  him  more 
of  the  confidence  of  the  country  than  any 
other  statesman  could  have  commanded. 
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Lord  Clarendon's  name  would  have  carried 
with  it  to  the  head  of  affairs  general  respect 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions ;  and  the  rising  star  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  thought  by  many  to  have  attained  a 
brilliancy  appropriate  to  the  first  position. 
But  Lord  Clarendon,  like  Lord  Palmerston 
himself  at  the  same  age,  has  never  yet  dis- 
played to  their  full  extent  the  vigorous 
qnalities  which  we  know  him  to  possess ; 
while  Mi\  Gladstone,  destined  unquestion- 
ably to  a  future  of  great  power  and  lasting 
renown,  will  in  the  meantime  find  full  scope 
for  his  powers  in  succeeding  Lord  Palmer- 
ston as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Neither,  however,  had  pretensions  to  cope 
with  Earl  Russell,  if  he  chose  to  be  so  pro- 
digal of  ease  as  again  to  venture  in  com- 
mand on  these  stormy  waves.  He  had 
been  a  leader,  and  a  leader  to  victory  be- 
fore ;  his  signal  services  have  raised  for  him 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  gratitude 
as  well  as  confidence  ;  his  battles  have  been 
many  and  varied  :  but  his  love  of  the  people 
and  his  desire  for  their  advancement  have 
never  known  abatement  since  he  entered 
Parliament  down  to  the  present  time. 
Under  the  old  accustomed  banner  the  Lib- 
eral party  once  more  are  to  meet  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  curtain  is  about  to  rise  on  a 
new  and  exciting  scene  in  our  political  his- 
tory. 

Never,  within  our  recollection,  was  it  so 
difficult  to  predict  the  impending  destiny  of 
party  politics.  .  The  destiny  of  the  country, 
as  far  as  human  prescience  can  reach,  seems 
for  the  present  to  be  secure  enough.  Pros- 
perous, powerful,  and  contented,  we  hear  no 
growlings  of  the  tempest,  no  muttering  of 
the  storm ;  and  the  sky  promises  weather 
sufficiently  serene,  whoever  may  be  at  the 
helm.  But  on  that  very  account  is  the 
horoscope  of  party  difficult  to  cast.  The 
country  has  been  so  much  accustomed  to 
repose  in  untroubled  trust  on  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, and  to  cultivate  in  security  the  smiles 
of  fortune,  that  political  agitation,  even 
practical  political  opinion,  have  become  dor- 
mant and  inert.  The  blending  of  the  shades 
of  Lord  Palmerston's  political  life  softened 
even  to  the  sturdiest  Tory  the  grasp  of  the 
strong  hand  which  he  could  not  choose  but 
obey  ;  while  our  industrious  and  flourishing 
people,  blessed  by  commercial  and  social 
prosperity  never  equalled  before,  have  beat 
the  swords  of  party  warfare  into  pruning- 
hoolcs,  and  have  hung  their  party  banners 
on  the  wall.  They  take  them  down,  with 
pride,  for  the  holiday  of  a  general  election ; 
but  the  trumpet  must  sound  more  loudly 
than  it  has  done  of  late  before  they  will 


again  assume  them  in  earnest  for  another 
campaign. 

But  we  must  be  prepared  to  see  all  this 
in  great  measure  end.  The  exceptional 
sway  of  Lord  Palmerston  could  not  be 
reproduced  by  any  other  statesman,  or  any 
combination.  Engaged  during  his  long  o^ 
ficial  life  in  protecting  the  honour  and  inter- 
ests of  his  country  abroad,  he  was  little 
committed  on  politics  at  home.  He  was 
thus  able  to  steer  by  the  weather  as  it  hap- 
pened to  be  for  the  day,  and  no  one  ever 
thought  of  seriously  questioning  his  consist- 
ency, or  taunting  him  with  lukewarmness. 
But  this  is  over ;  and  we  must  now  face 
once  more  the  reality  of  party  conflict,  very 
much  on  the  old  ground,  and  with  the  ac- 
customed weapons. 

The  question,  of  course,  which  is  in  the 
mind  of  everyone — which  Lord  Palmerston 
could  leave  to  its  slumbers,  but  which  Lord 
Russell  and  his  Cabinet  must  meet — is  that 
which  is  popularly  but  inaccurately  called 
Parliamentary  Reform,  hi  truth  it  is  not 
Parliamentary  Reform,  but  the  Extension 
of  the  electoral  Franchise  which  is  the  real 
question  at  issue.  No  one,  as  far  as  we 
know,  wishes  to  see  Parliament  reformed 
in  the  real  sense  of  that  word,  or  thinks 
that  it  stands  in  need  of  being  so.  The 
great  body  of  the  Liberal  party  at  least 
entertain  no  such  view.  The  work  of  1832 
was  truly  a  Reformation  in  its  fullest 
sense  ;  but  what  is  now  wanted  is  enlarge- 
ment and  extension  merely.  No  doubt 
there  are  constitutional  anomalies  still  ad- 
hering to  the  system — some  inequality  in 
the  distribution  of  seats,  some  disparities 
in  electoral  numbers — which  will  not  square 
to  line  and  plummet.  But  these  are  excep- 
tional details.  The  Representative  machine 
is  in  full  working  order  and  sound  con- 
dition ;  but  the  Liberal  party  generally 
think  that  its  action  might  be  strengthened 
and  its  eflSciency  improved.  Lord  Russell, 
in  particular,  has  so  often  expressed  and 
acted  on  this  opinion,  and  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  so  steadily  Supported  in  it  by  the 
great  body  of  the  party  of  which  he  is  the 
head,  that  now  that  the  reins  are  in  his 
hand  its  practical  development  probably 
will  not  be  long  delayed. 

We  are  sure,  however,  that  we  speak  the 
sentiments  of  most  of  his  followers  when 
we  say  that  desirous  as  they  are  to  see  the 
electoral  ranks  largely  and  liberally  re- 
cruited, it  is  not  desirable  that  the  spas- 
modic and  intermittent  eff'orts  of  the  last 
fifteen  years  should  simply  be  reproduced 
to  end  in  similar  results.  It  is  not  consist- 
ent with  the   dignity  of  Parliament,  nor 
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with  the  characters  of  public  men,  that  a 
question  of  so  much  organic  importance 
should  be  recommended  from  the  Throne, 
made  the  subject  of  Cabinet  measures  and 
grave  debate,  at  the  commencement  of  a 
Parliament,  only  to  be  contemptuously 
tossed  aside,  killed  by  gradual  inanition, 
and  buried  in  universal  unconcern.  That 
such  has  been  the  fate  of  former  proposi- 
tions hitherto  we  know  too  well.  If  the  at- 
tempt is  to  be  made  once  more  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  who  really  have  convictions  on 
the  subject,  and  have  regard  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  Parliament,  to  see  that  it  takes 
place  under  conditions  and  on  principles 
calculated  as  for  as  possible  to  ensure  suc- 
cess. 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  is  to  look 
boldly  at  the  true  position  which  this  ques- 
tion holds — at  the  real  state  of  public  opin- 
ion on  it,  and  the  causes  of  former  failures. 
All  parties  have  something  to  learn  and  to 
unlearn  in  this  respect. 

Expressed  in  the  usual  conventionalities 
and  commonplaces  of  party  warfore,  there 
are  two  commentaries  in  fashion  on  the  fail- 
ure of  past  attempts  at  an  extension  of  the 
franchise.  One  extreme  of  the  Liberal 
ranks  have  accused  the  Government  of  be- 
traying what  they  call  the  just  expectations 
of  the  people.  The  other  assert  that  the 
people  have  no  expectations  on  the  subject, 
do  not  care  about  the  question,  and  would 
too  gladly  find  Parliament  of  the  same 
mind. 

As  to  the  first  class  of  critics,  there  never 
was  phraseology  more  entirely  wide  of  the 
mark.  Lord  Russell,  at  least,  has  much 
more  reason  to  retort  it  on  themselves. 
From  1852  downwards,  whether  as  First 
Minister  or  in  the  Cabinet,  he  at  least  has 
never  ceased  to  be  the  advocate  of  electoral 
progress.  Even  when  at  last  he  was  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  the  people  were  fain  to 
rest  awhile  and  be  thankful,  he  spoke  of  the 
temper  of  the  country,  not  of  his  own. 
The  truth  is  he  has  never  received  from  the 
extreme  Liberals  that  kind  of  cordial  and 
hearty  cooperation  which  alone  could  have 
rendered  him  service  in  his  efforts  to  extend 
the  suffrage.  When  in  1852  he  proposed 
a  measure  which  comprehended  a  Borough 
Franchise  as  low  as  5^.,  the  Bill  was  re- 
ceived as  a  poor  and  and  inconsiderable 
instalment  of  justice — a  peddling  Reform, 
as  Mr.  Hume  called  it — which  it  might  be 
well  to  accept,  but  no  great  misfortune  to 
lose,  Mr.  Bright,  while  he  commended  the 
5/.  franchise,  saw  little  value  in  it  because 
it  was  unaccompanied  by  the  Ballot.  At 
that  time  politicians  of  that  school  were 
searching  for  other  treasures.     They  were 


in  the  middle  of  their  agitation  for  national 
disarmament,  on  the  way  to  universal 
peace — an  enterprise  from  which  they  were 
destined  to  be  roughly  diverted  very  short- 
ly, but  which  for  the  time  quite  oversha- 
dowed in  their  interest  the  question  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform.  When  after  the  for- 
mation of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Government 
the  question  was  again  resumed,  we  cannot 
recollect  that  they  adopted  any  steps  what- 
ever to  fan  the  breezes  to  popular  favour  in 
its  support.  Their  zeal  somewhat  increased 
during  the  Derby  Administration  of  1858, 
the  general  election  of  1859,  and  after 
Lord  Palmerston's  second  government  had 
been  formed ;  but  it  proved  as  fatal  as 
their  supineness.  When  the  measure  of 
1860  finally  vanished  from  view,  the  uni- 
versal languor  was  thoroughly  shared  by 
Mr.  Bright  and  his  friends ;  and  the  flicker- 
ing flame  which  Mr.  Baiues  with  difficulty 
kept  burning  never  showed  the  slightest 
signs  of  real  animation  until  the  prospect 
of  a  general  election  lent  him  fuel  which 
public  opinion  had  declined  to  furnish. 

That  these  things  are  so  cannot  be  denied. 
It  is  useless  therefore  for  any  section  of  the 
party  longer  to  delude  themselves  by  re- 
peating the  fag  end  of  a  tune  which  has  no 
meaning.  As  far  as  action  on  this  question 
is  concerned,  Parliament  has  shown  more 
vitality  than  the  country,  and  the  Liberal 
Government  considerably  more  vitality 
than  Parliament. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  were  equally  erro- 
neous to  entertain,  and  unsafe  to  act  on, 
the  assumption  that  the  country  is  indiffer- 
ent on  the  subject  of  the  extension  of  the 
franchise.  That  the  country,  with  the  in- 
stinct of  truth,  has  refused  to  place  the 
question  on  a  level  with  the  great  Reform 
of  1832  is  certain ;  and  the  sooner  that 
certainty  is  recognised  and  avowed,  the 
more  likely  are  we  to  bring  the  question 
itself  to  a  practical  bearing.  But  although 
tried  by  reference  to  that  standard,  the 
thermometer  of  public  feeling  seems  to 
stand  at  a  low  point,  it  only  seems  to  do  so 
because  the  standard  is  false.  Although 
we  give  the  same  name  to  the  thing  we 
wish  for  now  as  the  last  generation  did  to 
what  they  fought  for  and  obtained  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
analogy  in  the  respective  political  condi- 
tions, nor  the  slightest  identity  in  the 
things  themselves.  To  measure,  therefore, 
the  intensity  of  public  feeling  by  the  storm 
gauge  of  1832,  is  simply  to  betray  ignor- 
ance of  the  latitudes  in  which  our  present 
voyage  is  cast.  But  the  last  election  must 
have  satisfied  all  quiet  observers,  that  al- 
though they  are  not  in  the  least  inclined  for 
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political  unions  or  monster  meetings,  the 
community  have  generally  made  up  their 
mind  that  an  extension  of  the  suffrage  is 
both  just  and  desirable  ;  and  that  although 
they  refuse  to  indulge  hi  hyperbolic  enthu- 
siasm on  the  subject,  and  smile  quietly  at 
phrases  borrowed  from  the  Birmingham  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  they  are  just  as  little  pre- 
pared to  submit  to  or  permit  indifference 
or  levity  in  a  matter  so  materially  affecting 
our  representative  institutions. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  voice  of  the 
country  does  not  demand  for  this  conviction 
any  instant  or  imminent  action,  and  that 
apart  from  party  interests,  it  would  betray 
little  impatience  were  its  consideration  still 
further  postponed.  It  by  no  means  follows, 
however,  that  it  would  be  politic  or  right 
to  rely  on  this  condition  of  public  feeling ; 
and  there  are  reasons  of  cogency  involved 
in  the  question  itself,  and  the  position  of 
the  jDublic  in  relation  to  it,  which  strongly 
point  in  an  opposite  direction.  But  we 
must  deal  with  public  opinion  as  we  find  it, 
appreciate  its  causes  as  we  best  may,  and 
shape  our  course  to  the  end  we  desire  in 
accordance  with  the  means  we  have  at  our 
disposal. 

As  to  the  reasons  of  the  contrast  which 
public  opinion  in  1866  presents  to  that  of 
1832,  it  were  superfluous  to  say  a  word. 
The  more  reasonable  question  would  be, 
Why  should  any  one  expect  them  to  be 
similar  %  The  periods  themselves  stand  out 
in  the  strongest  contrast  to  each  other.  No 
one  but  a  philosopher  would  expect  their 
fruits  to  be  alike.  If  political  discontent 
and  political  repose,  disaffection  and  loyal- 
ty, distress  and  prosperity,  unsoundness  and 
health,  are  to  produce  the  same  phenomena, 
we  may  burn  the  books  of  experience  and 
surrender  ourselves  at  once  to  be  governed 
by  the  formularies  of  a  German  pedant. 
Parliament  was  in  truth  reformed  in  1832 ; 
and  it  is  because  the  work  was  so  well, 
thoroughly,  and  effectively  done  then,  that 
we  have  not  now,  and  probably  will  never 
have  again,  to  consider  our  representative 
system  under  the  same  conditions.  '  Rus- 
sell's Purge,'  as  the  Tories  of  those  days 
derisively  called  it,  was  severe,  but  it  was 
effectual.  Nothing  but  the  long-accumulat- 
ed corruptions  of  fifty  years'  misgoveru- 
ment  could  have  led  to  the  popular  excite- 
ment which  carried  it  in  triumph  through  a 
reluctant  Parliament ;  and  one  of  the  most 
wholesome  results  of  the  remedy  has  been 
to  make  a  recurrence  of  the  symptoms  im- 
possible. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  length 
on  this  part  of  our  subject.  The  causes 
which  led  to  the  demand  for  Parliamentary 


Reform  from  1780  down  to  1832,  and  the 
wonderful  progress  of  the  country  under  its 
liberated  constitution,  lie  on  the  very  sur- 
face ;  and  must  tell  the  most  superficial 
observer  why  it  is  that  the  days  of  Peterloo 
and  the  Six  Acts,  and  Thistlewood,  seem  to 
us  now  *s  remote  in  feeling  and  practical 
life  as  those  of  the  Commonwealth.  What- 
ever be  the  grounds  on  which  an  extension 
of  the  franchise  is  to  be  advocated  now, 
those  which  practically  led  to  Parliament- 
ary Reform  are  happily  extinct ;  and  with 
them  have  gone  necessarily  the  whirlwind 
and  the  storm  of  popular  opinion. 

But  there  is  another  lesson  also  to  be 
learned  from  the  history  of  such  agitation 
as  there  has  been  on  the  franchise  question 
since  1832.  It  has  passed  through  three 
different  hands,  and  has  been  presented  in 
three  different  aspects.  It  first  came  up  as  ; 
one  of  the  six  points  of  the  Charter.  But 
the  Chartists  and  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League 
were  no  friends.  They  bid  against  each 
other  as  popular  agitators  ;  and  the  Chart- 
ists coming  to  misfortune  in  1848,  the  ques- 
tion of  extending  the  franchise  slumbered 
until  Lord  Russell  in  1852  voluntarily,  and 
without  any  outside  agitation,  proposed  his 
measure  of  that  year.  As  we  have  already 
remarked,  that  measure,  which  contained  a 
bl.  occupation  franchise  for  boroughs,  and  a 
20/.  occupation  franchise  for  counties,  was 
but  coldly  received  by  the  extreme  Liber- 
als ;  and  from  that  time  forward,  until 
Loi'd  Derby's  Government  of  1858  and  the 
dissolution  of  1859,  the  question  was  re- 
garded as  much  more  the  specialty  of  the 
old  Whig  party  than  of  the  more  ardent 
spirits  of  Birmingham  or  Manchester.  It 
was  only  after  the  meeting  in  Willis' 
Rooms  in  1859,  and  the  formation  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  second  Administration,  that 
the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  as 
it  gradually  dropped  out  of  the  Ministerial 
programme,  began  to  be  cultivated  by  the 
Independent  or  Radical  party.  But  through- 
out the  three  phases  which  it  has  presented 
within  that  period  it  has  entirely  failed  as  a 
topic  of  political  agitation.  It  is  no  longer 
a  spell  to  conjure  with ;  and  as  each  party 
by  turns  has  waved  the  rod,  and  evoked 
the  elements,  have  they  been  disappointed. 
The  last  election  is  no  exception.  Lord 
Palmerston  obtained  a  majority  numbering 
in  all  probability  about  seventy.  But  on 
the  whole,  the  extreme  Liberals  have  rather 
lost  than  gained;  and  as  far  as  we  know, 
all  those  who  went  into  the  lobby  against 
Mr.  Baines'  Bill  have,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Black,  in  Edinburgh,  been  again 
returned. 

It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event ;  but 
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the  retrospect  suggests  that  probably,  had 
the  question  remained  without  agitation  un- 
til now,  when  an  entire  generation  has  arisen 
since  the  Reform  Bill,  with  habits,  cultiva- 
tion, intelligence,  and  material  wealth  to 
which  the  working  men  of  1830  were  utter 
strangers,  its  fate  would  have  been  different. 
But  it  was  not  sufficiently  considered  how 
great  a  wrench  English  habits  and  thought 
received  both  by  the  substance  of  the  great 
Reform  Bill,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  passed  into  law.  The  English  mind 
clings  with  tenacity  to  accustomed  laws, 
usages,  and  forms.  "\Yhen  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  change,  the  Englishman  will 
change;  but  conviction  comes  slowly  and 
is  received  reluctantly.  It  is  with  him  a 
sufficient  reason  for  doing  a  thing  that  he 
used  to  do  it,  and  that  his  father  did  it.  It 
is  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  doing  it  that  he 
never  did  it  before.  When  therefore  he  was 
drawn  into  the  great  and  overwhelming  ex- 
citement of  1830  and  the  two  following 
years,  though  his  constitutional  composure 
was  fairly  overset,  and  he  cheered  and  agi- 
tated to  the  end,  the  consequent  reaction 
was  certain  to  follow.  While  short-sighted 
demagogues  started  instantly  with  an  en- 
deavour to  reproduce  or  imitate  an  excite- 
ment at  which  many  shuddered  to  look 
back,  the  Whig  party  were  simply  drifting 
away  from  the  real  feeling  of  the  country  ; 
or  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  feeling  of 
the  country  was  undergoing  the  natural  re- 
bound conseqnent  on  the  unusual  tension  of 
the  times.  To  start  on  a  fresh  course  of 
electoral  agitation  at  that  time  was  simply 
to  invite  suspicion  and  distrust;  and  al- 
though Lord  Melbourne's  Government  took 
no  direct  step  in  that  direction,  the  gradual 
decay  which  culminated  in  1841  was  the 
direct  effect  not  of  Conservative  but  of  Lib- 
eral reaction. 

One  could  have  expected  nothing  else 
from  the  operations  of  those  causes  which 
ordinarily  affect  opinion.  These  results  had 
no  relation  whatever  to  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  existing  franchise,  or  of  any 
plans  for  its  amendment;  they  were  effi'Cts 
produced  simply  by  the  shock  of  1832, 
which  was  foreign  to  the  habits  and  temper- 
ament of  many  who  yet  shared  in  the  agi- 
tation and  supported  the  measure  which  it 
produced.  While  politicians  tried  to  keep 
the  surface  ruffled,  there  was  a  general  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  country  for  repose. 
They  did  not  wish  to  hear  any  more  of  the 
franchise,  and  they  closed  their  ears  accord- 
ingly. 

Nor  was  this  feeling  at  all  lessened  by 
the  Chartist  agitation  and  the  French  Revo- 
lution in  1848.     On  the  contrary,  the  shak- 


ing of  thrones  and  constitutions  which  oc- 
curred during  that  year,  and  the  combina- 
tion of  the  question  of  the  suffrage  with  the 
other  views  maintained  by  the  Chartists, 
along  with  the  premature  explosion  of  the 
policy  of  the  more  violent  of  their  number, 
considerably  increased  the  disinclination 
even  to  consider  the  question.  When  Lord 
Russell  proposed  his  Reform  Bill  in  1852, 
the  same  elements  were  largely  at  work, 
and  produced  then  and  continued  for  many 
years  to  produce  their  natural  results. 

It  is  essential,  if  we  desire  to  walk  either 
wisely  or  safely  through  this  matter,  that 
we  should  rightly  appreciate  without  any 
self-deception  the  state  of  the  public  mind 
during  the  period  to  which  we  have  refer- 
red. Since  Lord  Russell  introduced  his 
Reform  Bill  in  1852,  four  Parliaments  have 
been  elected  ;  one  in  1852,  one  in  1857,  one 
in  1859,  and  one  in  1865.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  although  no  Reform  Bill  has  been 
hitherto  carried,  these  elections  have  indi- 
cated the  slightest  excitement  consequent  • 
on  that  result.  The  numbers  who  voted 
with  Mr.  Baines  last  Session  certainly  de- 
noted no  increase  of  support  to  the  question. 
We  are  therefore  constrained  to  come  to 
the  result  that  be  the  policy  of  extending 
the  franchise  sound  or  unsound,  it  is  hope- 
less to  expect,  on  the  part  of  the  great  mass- 
es of  the  constituency  in  regard  to  it,  any- 
thing deserving  the  name  of  agitation.  If 
the  period  in  question  has  not  been  a  period 
of  Conservative  reaction.,  and  we  do  not 
think  it  has,  it  is  equally  certain  that  ex- 
treme views  in  regard  to  organic  change 
have  not  made  progress  in  the  course  of  it. 

But  the  most  earnest  friends  of  this  ques- 
tion, if  they  look  at  it  calmly,  can  neither 
be  surprised  at  this  result,  or  wish  it  to  be 
otherwise.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
those  who  are  in  the  possession  of  the  fran- 
chise, although  many  of  them  are  willing 
and  anxious  to  see  their  numbers  increased, 
should,  without  any  immediate  stimulus, 
agitate  for  their  neighbour  with  the  ardour 
with  which  they  agitated  for  themselves. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  the  classes 
which  are  not  within  the  limits  of  the  fran- 
chise, a  very  great  change  has  been  operated 
in  the  course  of  the  five-and  thirty  years  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking.  The  first 
part  of  that  period  was  occupied  in  the 
abortive  Chartist  agitation.  It  was  a  period 
of  great  commercial  depression  and  manu- 
facturing distress ;  labour  was  cheap,  em- 
ployment precarious,  wages  low.  It  seem- 
ed to  be  a  problem  how  the  increasing  mass- 
es in  our  manufacturing  towns  were  to  be 
fed  or  housed,  and  whether  the  means  of 
subsistence  could  be  made  to  keep  pace  with 
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the  ratio  at  which  the  population  was  in- 
creasing. Since  then,  time  has  solved  all 
these  problems — the  discovery  of  the  gold 
fields  of  California  and  Australia,  the  ab- 
sorption caused  by  the  Crimean  war,  and, 
latterly,  the  enormous  increase  of  our  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  resulting  from  our 
successful  commercial  policy,  have  changed 
the  whole  complexion  of  our  labouring 
classes.  Penury  has  given  way  to  plenty  ; 
idleness  to  employment ;  disaffection  to 
content.  Education,  intelligence,  and  a  far 
higher  and  more  refined  tone  pervade  the 
great  mass  of  our  working  men.  One  na- 
tural result  of  prosperity  is  that  they  take 
politics  now  as  a  relaxation  and  not  as  a 
business.  The  good  which  they  expected 
to  result  from  the  six  points  of  the  Charter 
has  descended  upon  them  from  an  unex- 
pected quarter.  Although  the  feeling  among 
them  in  regard  to  their  admission  to  the 
franchise  is  genuine  and  strong,  it  is  alto- 
gether different,  not  in  degree  only  but  in 
kind,  from  that  which  animated  the  Chartist 
agitators  in  1848. 

These  things  being  unquestionably  so, 
the  question  whether  the  time  has  arrived 
at  which  the  franchise,  as  fixed  in  1832, 
may  be  advantageously  extended,  is  one 
which  we  may  come  to  consider  without  any 
of  the  elements  of  excitement  or  agitation. 
It  is  not  a  subject  in  which  excitement  has 
any  place ;  and  as  little  is  it  a  question  of 
abstract  philosophy  or  metaphysics.  It  is 
a  question  mainly  depending  upon  facts,  to 
which  no  abstract  reasoning  will  help  us, 
and  to  be  decided  by  statesmanlike  views 
which  philosophers  seldom  possess.  To  our 
mind  the  question  is  one  which  ought  to  be 
settled  now  and  not  postponed  ;  but  that 
for  the  simple  reason  that  as  the  time  for 
settlement  must  come,  it  is  better  to  settle 
it  in  fair  weather  than  in  foul.  To  those 
who  ask  when  are  you  to  stop,  we  might 
fairly  answer,  '  when  will  you  begin  V 
There  is  growing  up  outside  the  franchise  a 
very  large  and  increasing  body  of  intelli- 
gent men  who  cannot  be  permanently  ex- 
cluded from  our  electoral  limits,  and  we  do 
not  know  how  soon,  under  the  pressure  of 
commercial  and  manufacturing  distress,  the 
seeds  of  political  disaffection  may  not  again 
begin  to  germinate.  No  doubt  we  might 
postpone  the  question  for  the  present,  and 
.  probably  the  public  might  not  make  any 
very  earnest  demonstration  of  impatience. 
But  this  will  not  always  last,  and  if  the 
measure  be  reasonable  and  right  in  itself, 
the  sooner  it  is  passed  the  better. 

It  is  true  that  the  necessity  for  an  altera- 
tion in  the  franchise  can  hardly  be  main- 
tained on  the   ground  of  existing  abuses. 
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Our  internal  government  of  course  has 
many  imperfections — there  are  some  social 
and  some  financial  reforms  which  are  loudly 
required,  but  in  regard  to  these  we  suspect 
the  House  of  Commons  is  in  advance  of 
the  country.  But  our  political  grievances 
are  not  many.  Those  which  have  been  sug- 
gested would  weigh  but  little  with  any  class 
in  the  country  as  a  motive  for  organic 
legislation.  The  right  of  primogeniture  is 
rooted  in  our  customs  far  more  than  in  our 
laws.  Indirect  taxation  is  a  question  which 
may  be  solved  in  more  ways  than  one,  per- 
haps quite  as  effectually  in  the  opinion  of 
an  intended  constituency,  by  taxing  the 
profits  of  trade,  as  by  taxing  fixed  pro- 
perty. A  proposal  for  a  general  partition 
of  the  soil  among  the  workingmen  would 
astonish  none  so  much  as  themselves.  But 
we  all  know  that  an  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage would  leave  these  things  very  much 
as  they  are,  and  that  they  have  no  concern 
with  the  question  we  have  in  hand.  That 
question  we  take  to  be  simply,  not  what  we 
would  wish  to  do,  but  what  is  practicable. 

Here  we  have  to  deal  again  with  the  two 
sections  of  the  Liberal  party  to  whom  we 
have  previously  referred,  the  attracting  and 
repelling  ends  of  the  magnet — Mr.  Bright 
and  Mr.  Forster  at  one  end ;  Lord  Eicho, 
Mr.  Lowe,  and  Mr.  Horsman  at  the  other. 
The  two  classes  comprehend  those  who  wish 
to  do  nothing,  and  those  who  wish  to  do 
much. 

The  debate  on  Mr.  Baines's  Bill  in  the 
csurse  of  last  Session,  inspired  by  a  lively 
sense  of  the  coming  election,  brought  out 
many  topics  of  interest  and  importance 
which  were  enforced  with  more  than  usual 
ability.  In  particular  it  elicited  from  Mr. 
Lowe  some  bold,  candid,  but  to  our  mind 
fallacious  views  on  the  whole  of  this  ques- 
tion— views  which  as  directed  against  the 
individual  proposition  of  Mr.  Baines  might 
have  more  or  less  weight,  but  which  seemed 
to  go  much  beyond  the  necessities  of  the 
argument.  But  as  these  views  were  in 
some  degree  maintained  by  Mr.  Horsman 
and  Lord  Elcho,  and  were  affirmed  by  the 
votes  of  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Liberal  party  on  that  occasion,  they  may 
probably  be  introduced  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  Session,  and  it  may  be  well  shortly 
to  consider  them. 

The  substance  of  the  argument  maintain- 
ed by  this  section  of  the  Liberal  party 
seems  to  be  that  a  farther  extension  of  the 
electorial  franchise  based  on  the  value  of 
houses  occupied  would  be  democratic  in  its 
nature,  and  would  necessarily  lead  to  uni- 
versal suffrage,  or  at  least  would  give  one 
class  a  preponderating  voice  in  the  manage- 
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ment  of  public  affairs.  They  maintained  that 
it  was  entirely  fallacious  to  speak  of  the 
working  man  having  a  right  to  the  franchise, 
and  that  the  analogies  of  America  and  Aus- 
tralia were  examples  of  the  danger  of  hand- 
ing over  the  government  of  the  country  to 
a  constituency  in  which  mere  numbers  were 
to  preponderate.  ^ 

We  say  nothing  at  present  as  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  occupation  franchise  might 
reasonably  be  reduced.  This  depends  on 
considerations  more  of  a  practical  than  the- 
oretical nature,  and  lying  very  far  apart 
from  the  views  we  are  now  discussing.  But 
we  think  the  general  argument  contains  a 
vein  of  obvious  fallacy,  anci  proceeds  upon 
a  mistaken  view  of  the  real  position  of  the 
question  of  the  franchise,  and  the  constitu- 
tional bearing  of  the  proposal  to  extend  it. 
We  concede  that  it  is  too  late,  and  though 
not  too  late  would  be  useless,  to  discuss  this 
.question  on  the  footing  of  individual  right 
or  privilege.  Mr.  Gladstone's  celebrated 
declaration  on  this  subject  has  been  greatly 
misunderstood.  As  an  abstract  proposition 
it  was  correct ;  and  it  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  all  representative  government,  the  theory 
of  which  is  that  the  community  governs  it- 
self. It  may  be  true,  abstractly,  that  the 
burden  of  showing  that  any  individual  is 
unfitted  to  have  a  share  in  the  self-govern- 
ment of  the  community  may  lie  upon  those 
who  object  to  his  having  it  But  practically 
it  is  quite  sufficient  that  the  community  have 
so  decided.  For  no  man  is  entitled  to  po- 
litical power;  he  has  rights  which  are  inher- 
ent in  him,  and  which  the  will  of  govern- 
ments or  communities  cannot  justly  affect; 
but  political  power,  which  means  the  right 
of  governing  your  neighbour  as  well  as 
governing  yourself,  is  certainly  not  one  of 
them.  That  depends  on  the  will  of  the  com- 
munity among  whom  the  man  lives ;  and 
the  will  of  the  community,  expressed  through 
its  organised  government,  is  as  conclusive 
on  this  matter  as  on  all  others. 

But  it  is  a  totally  different  matter  whether 
the  principle  on  which  our  existing  franchise 
is  founded  be  not  one  which  implies  that  for 
the  public  benefit  it  should  be  elastic;  and 
if  the  question  do  not  involve  an  element  of 
political  right,  it  may  at  least  involve  one  of 
political  consistency  and  expediency.  If  it 
be  true  that  the  occupant  of  an  8Z.  or  7Z.,  or 
6^.  house  in  1866  be  as  intelligent  and  as  in- 
dependent as  the  occupant  of  a  lOZ.  house 
was  in  1832,  it  sounds  like  a  reasonable  pro- 
position, and  one  which  political  expediency 
would  suggest,  that  the  former  should  be 
entitled  to  the  privileges  which,  in  1832, 
were  conferred  upon  the  latter.  Whether 
this  be  true  or  not  is   a  question  of  fact 


which  no  abstract  reasoning  can  solve,  and 
if  the  fact  be  once  ascertained,  by  the  only 
tests  by  which  such  facts  admit  of  being  as- 
certained, our  question  would  be  substan- 
tially decided. 

We  have  one  advantage  in  making  this 
inquiry  over  the  statesmen  of  1832.  It  is 
true  that  we  do  not  know  how  any  new  con- 
stituency would  exercise  the  franchise.  But 
fortunately  we  do  know  how  the  constitu- 
encies of  1832  have  exercised  that  right — a 
consideration  infinitely  more  important  than 
any  abstract  formula  which  a  philosopher's 
brain  ever  conceived.  We  know  that  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832  has  not  thrown  the 
powers  of  Government  into  the  hands  of 
one  class.  We  know  that  it  has  not,  to 
any  appreciable  extent,  affected  the  balance 
of  the  Constitution,  or  diminished  the  legiti- 
mate influence  of  the  monarchical  or  aristo- 
cratic elements.  On  the  contrary,  we  know 
that  it  has  produced  results  exactly  the  re- 
verse. We  know  that  the  loyalty  of  the 
people,  very  doubtful  in  1820,  and  not  be- 
yond doubt  in  1830,  is  beyond  all  suspicion 
now.  We  know  that  the  House  of  Peers, 
which  certainly  trembled  in  the  balance  in 
1831,  is  as  strong  and  powerful,  both  col- 
lectively and  individually,  as  it  ever  consti- 
tutionally was.  We  know  that  those  insti- 
tutions which  were  supposed  to  be  put  in 
danger  by  the  democratic  tendency  of  the 
measure  of  1832  stand  more  firmly  and  are 
more  influential  than  ever.  The  Church  of 
England,  whatever  its  internal  difficulties, 
may  be  said  to  have  doubled  its  influence 
since  1832.  And  even  the  Irish  Church, 
little  as  it  deserves  it,  and  solely  by  virtue 
of  the  power  of  its  elder  and  sounder  sister, 
is  certainly  not  weaker  than  it  was  five-and- 
thirty  years  ago.  Look  where  we  may, 
property  and  wealth  still  maintain  their 
legitimate  influence.  The  trade  of  a  dema- 
gogue is  nearly  extinct ;  the  Hunts,  and 
Cobbetts,  and  Feargus  O'Connors  have  left 
no  successors  in  the  present  Parliament. 
Whence,  then,  we  may  ask,  this  unreason- 
ing trepidation  at  the  possible  effects  of  a 
farther  diminution  of  the  occupation  fran- 
chise? Is  it  at  all  likely  that  results  which 
were  prophesied  indeed,  but  have  been  en- 
tirely falsified  by  the  experience  of  the 
operation  of  the  existing  suffrage,  are  to 
rush  in  like  a  flood,  if  we  carry  the  prin- 
ciple somewhat  farther  1 

We  think  experience  alone  might  teach 
that  these  fears  are  altogether  visionary, 
and  that  what  has  been  will  be  in  regard  to 
this  matter.  But  it  is  easy  to  perceive  a 
principle  favourable  to  the  stability  of  our 
institutions  operating  directly  in  conse- 
quence of  a  larger  infusion  of  the  popular 
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element  into  the  properly  democratic  part 
of  the  Constitution.  The  effect  of  a  large 
popular  constituency  on  a  representative 
assembly  is  to  subject  the  representatives 
to  a  wide  and  diversified  amount  of  public 
opinion.  It  may  be  fairly  predicated  that 
the  widening  of  the  base  makes  the  repre- 
sentative assembly  more  sensitive  to  the 
changes  and  operations  of  the  public  feeling 
outside.  Thus  the  main  effect  of  the  Re- 
form Bill  of  1832  has  simply  been  to  make 
the  House  of  Commons  a  more  accurate 
reflex  or  echo  of  the  public  mind.  But  that 
■which  the  House  of  Commons  does  reflect 
and  echo  is  not  the  opinion  of  \0l.  house- 
holders, but  public  opinion.  But  in  this 
country  the  masses  do  not  lead,  but  are 
led  by,  public  opinion.  They  look  to  the  in- 
structing classes,  the  powerful,  the  wealthy, 
the  learned,  the  press,  for  the  materials  on 
which  their  own  opinion  is  to  be  formed. 
While  this  is  the  case — and  nothing  short 
of  a  revolution  will  make  it  otherwise — we 
need  fear  nothing  for  our  Constitution  in 
the  extension  of  the  franchise. 

The  examples  of  America  and  Australia 
have  been  largely  made  use  of  on  both 
sides  in  a  discussion  to  which  they  can  have 
no  relation,  and  into  which  they  should  never 
have  been  introduced.  Nothing  has  tended 
to  deprive  this  question  of  the  amount  of 
public  favour  it  might  otherwise  have  excit- 
ed, so  much  as  the  attempts  to  draw  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  extending  the  franchise 
from  the  example  of  America.  The  attempt 
indicates  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the 
real  tendency  of  public  feeling  on  this  ques- 
tion. The  people  -of  this  country  regard 
the  United  States,  their  power,  their  pros- 
perity, their  wealth  and  their  energy,  with 
a  pride  arising  from  their  common  origin 
And  their  common  love  of  liberty.  But  the 
same  instinct  which  has  refused  to  deal  with 
/the  question  of  the  extension  of  the  suffrage, 
/as  if  it  were  a  Reform  in  Parliament, 
/  prompts  the_jiDimtry  absolutely  to  refuse 
/  to  be  guided  by  America  in  constitutional 
^  changes.  In  any  circumstances  the  people 
*  would  distrust  a  constitution  not  ninety 
years  old,  and  they  believe  that  we  are  bet- 
ter qualified  to  teach  our  younger  sister 
than  she  is  to  instruct  us.  But  Mr.  Lowe 
showed  very  ably,  and  a  very  little  reflec- 
tion would  demonstrate,  that  as  w^e  cannot 
import  the  natural  resources  of  America — 
its  lakes  and  rivers,  its  boundless  unexhaust- 
ed soil,  its  primeval  forests  and  vast  prairies 
— it  is  folly  to  speak  of  importing  its  insti- 
tutions. We  never  could  import  their  re- 
sults, nine-tenths  of  which  are  the  fruits  of 
these  natural  advantages. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  America   can- 


not teach  us,  neither  can  she  warn  us  ;  and 
as  little  can  Australia.  The  conditions  arfe 
entirely  dissonant,  and  nothing  can  ever 
make  them  otherwise.  In  neither  country 
is  to  be  found  the  moving  power  which  ac- 
tuates politics  and  society  in  Great  Britain ; 
which,  stronger  than  laws,  above  and  be- 
yond the  outer  mechanism  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  the  vital  principle  of  the  whole  ;  we 
mean  the  unseen  but  universal  power  of 
tradition — the  reverence  for  that  old  inherit- 
ance handed  down  to  us  from  our  fore- 
fathers— the  ways  and  usages  which  we  fol- 
low because  through  many  centuries  of  con- 
flict they  have  been  transmitted  to  us  along 
with  our  freedom  and  our  greatness.  Till 
these  can  be  produced  in  America  or  Aus-  ? 
tralia  these  countries  can  be  neither  ex- 
amples nor  warnings  to  us.  We  are  still  ' 
essentially  a  feudal  people.  The  oi'ders 
and  gradations  of  society  are  engrained  in 
all  our  associations,  bound  up  with  our  his 
tory,  fixed  deep  in  our  habits  and  memories. 
No  laws  can  root  them  out,  no  Act  of  Par- 
liament can  supersede  them.  It  may  be  that 
in  some  of  the  great  centres  of  labour,  where 
large  masses,  detached  from  their  oi'dinary 
associations,  are  grouped  together,  less  store 
is  set  by  these  things.  If  so,  these  are  but 
exceptions  to  the  rule.  But  we  doubt  if  it 
be  so  even  there.  In  spite  of  all  discourage- 
\ment  and  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  those 
who  profess  to  be  the  friends  of  the  artisan, 
they  joined  warmly  in  the  volunteer  move- 
ment, and  with  an  enthusiasm  which  indi- 
cated how  truly  the  old  fire  warmed  their 
veins.  Thus  it  is  the  influence  of  old  tradi- 
tion which  gives  so  much  stability  to  our 
constitutional  mechanism  ;  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  it  cannot  be  transplanted.  We 
cannot  create  an  old  people,  or  old  associa- 
tions, or  an  old  aristocracy,  or  the  pride  of 
old  memories.  The  Reform  Bilf  of  1832 
did  nothing  to  uproot  or  diminish  these,  but 
only  brought  back  the  Constitution  to  its 
ancient  form,  and  restored  to  its  functions 
their  legitimate  action.  The  extension  of 
that  measure,  as  far  as  the  franchise  is  con- 
cerned, will  be  simply  following  the  same 
course,  and  without  doubt  with  the  same  re- 
sult. 

It  is,  we  imagine,  somewhat  hasty  to  take 
for  granted  that  the  extension  of  the  occupa- 
tion franchise,  even  if  carried  as  far  as  Lord 
Russell  proposed  in  1852,  or  as  Mr.  Baine's 
proposal  of  last  year,  would  necessarily 
tend  to  increase  the  democratic  element  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  difficult  to 
prophesy  on  such  matters,  as  the  most  saga* 
cious  are  generally  the  most  at  fault.  But, 
judging  by  the  past,  we  should  think  that  an 
unlikely  result  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
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It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  what  is  pro- 
posed to  be  conferred  on  the  unenfranchised 
is  not  the  right  of  legislation,  but  the  right 
of  taking  part  in  the  choice  of  legislators. 
That  choice  must  necessarily,  while  this  coun- 
try remains  what  it  is,  be  confined  to  a  very 
limited  number  of  candidates.  After  the 
Reform  Bill  a  few  political  adventurers  did 
creep  into  the  House ;  but  the  air  of  the 
place  did  not  agree  with  them  ;  and  the 
trade  of  a  political  adventurer  was  never  at 
so  low  an  ebb  as  at  present.  But  the  result 
was  that  almost  all  these  representative 
men,  who  entered  the  gates  of  the  restored 
temple  in  a  cloud  of  popular  incense,  in  a 
very  short  time  joined  the  Tory  ranks. 
And  we  may  look  for  much  the  same  effects 
from  the  same  causes  for  the  future. 

We  should  not  anticipate  that  even  al- 
Itbough  the  franchise  were  so  lowered  as  to 
[admit  a  large  portion  of  the  working  classes, 
fthey  would  elect,  or  try  to  elect,  working 
fmen.  Even  if  they  did,  we  should  think 
that  the  presence  of  twenty  or  thirty  work- 
ing men,  having  the  confidence  of  their  fel- 
lows, would  be  productive  of  nothing  but 
good  in  that  Assembly,  where  all  that  is 
real  or  true  never  fails  to  receive  its  due 
amount  of  attentive  consideration.  But  it 
would  not  be  so,  simply  because  it  is  im- 
possible. As  long  as  the  position  of  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  is  what  it  must  continue 
to  be  in  this  country,  a  certain  amount  of 
wealth,  of  education,  and  social  rank  is  es- 
sential to  the  representative.  The  working 
men  prefer  being  led  by  those  above  them, 
and  this  is  found  strongly  exemplified  in  the 
army  and  the  volunteer  corps.  Exceptions 
every  now  and  then  occur,  and  the  more  vig- 
orous, if  strong-headed  and  born  with  the 
natural  gift,  overcome  the  difficulties  of 
their  position  ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  ex- 
ceptions are  failures.  The  man  feels  him- 
self out  of  his  element,  and  there  is  an  at- 
mospheric influence  in  the  great  Assembly 
of  the  nation  which  prevents  pretension,  or 
assumption,  or  hypocrisy,  or  hollow  spe- 
ciouaness,from  ever  obtaining  influence  there. 
And  therefore  we  thoroughly  believe  that 
let  the  franchise  be  fixed  as  it  may,  the  class 
and  stamp  of  persons  who  will  be  sent  to 
yepresent  the  people  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  probably  remain  identical. 

But  is  it  certain  that  the  artisan  class  will 
necessarily  be  inclined  to  support  the  more 
extreme  views  of  the  existing  Liberal  party  % 
We  doubt  that  very  much.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  have  the  strongest  impression  that, 
in  a  party  sense,  the  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage will  be  a  measure  on  the  whole  rather 
in  favour  of  the  Conservatives  than  the  Lib- 
,  trals — not,  indeed,  in  favour  of  old  Tory 
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principles,  but  in  favour  of  those  who  are 
clothed  with  the  garb  of  modern  Conserva- 
tism. Probably  at  the  first  election  after 
an  extension  of  the  suffrage,  the  result 
might  be  otherwise  ;  but  gradually,  as  far 
as  the  new  constituencies  acted  together, 
they  would  act  upon  those  opinions  and  in- 
terests and  motives  which  are  distinctive  of 
the  class.  These  are  necessarily  the  rela- 
tions of  employment  and  labour  ;  the  rela- 
tions of  workmen  and  master;  the  remu- 
neration and  the  hours  of  labour,  and  all 
the  great  social  questions  of  which  these 
are  the  centre.  Now  on  these  questionsi 
the  other  party  is  necessarily  the  master  or-^- 
the  employer  of  labour;  and  as  the  masters  IP 
or  employers  of  labour  for  the  most  part 
belong  to  the  large  Liberal  party,  it  is  at 
least  not  an  impossible  result,  that,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  party  strength,  in  many  in- 
dividual cases  the  vote  of  the  artisan  would 
be  thrown  into  the  Conservative  ranks. 

To  our  mind,  then,  there  is  in  the  extension 
of  the  suffrage  no  danger  whatever  in  the 
direction  in  which  so  great  an  apprehension 
seems  to  be  felt.     Neither  do  we  think  that 
the  prevalence  of  trades'  unions,  or  their  ef- 
fect  in  producing  combinations  among  the 
artisan    class,   have    the   slightest    bearing 
upon  the  question  which  we  are  now  in  the 
course  of  considering,  excepting  in  so  far  as 
they  may  relate  to  the  favour  with  which  in 
isolated  elections  one  or  another  candidate 
may  be  viewed.     The  artisans  are  persons 
very  much  of  the  same  feelings,   motives, 
and  habits  as  the  rest  of  the  community. 
They,  like  their  neighbours,  will  split  into 
parties,   coteries,   and  committees.      They  _ 
will  have  their  favourites  and  their  enemies  ;  | 
they  will  be  Liberals  and  Conservatives  as  | 
their  humour   or  their   natural  tendencies  a 
prompt  them  ;  and  they  will  no  more  com-  \ 
bine  against  the  upper  ranks,  or  the  candi-  ' 
dates    of   the   upper    ranks,    than  the  10^. 
householders   or  the  405.  freeholders  have 
combined  to  upset  the  aristocracy. 

The  real  practical  question  is  very  far  re- 
moved indeed,  as  we  imagine,  from  all  these  ; 
speculations,  and  it  divides  itself  into  two. 
The  first  is :  To  what  extent  can  the  prop-; 
erty  or  occupation  franchise  be  lowered 
with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  admitting  im 
telligent  and  independent  electors?  Thel; 
second  is :  To  what  extent  is  it  at  all  like-l 
ly  that  a  measure  proposing  such  extension 
will  receive  the  support  of  the  present  Par- 
liament? These  are  the  two  questions 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  at 
present  before  them  for  decision.  They  are 
entirely  practical  questions.  How  they 
may  be  solved  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Even  as  these  pages  appear,  we  should  think 
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the  solution  remains  in  doubt.     But  we  may 
say  a  word  or  two  on  each  of  them. 

As  to  the  first,  viz.,  To  what  extent  the  fran- 
chise can  be  lowered  with  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  including  in  it  a  large  average  of  in- 
telligent and  independent  voters?  we  may 
say  that  the  only  difficulty  which  strikes  our 
mind  is  the  question  of  the  independence  of 
the  voter.  There  will,  beyond  all  doubt,  be  a 
considerable  tendency  in  the  larger  constitu- 
encies, after  the  first  blush  and  bloom  of  the 
new  franchise  has  departed,  to  make  elections 
very  much  a  matter  of  money — not  indeed 
by  corruption,  but  by  so  extensive  a  system 
of  agency,  such  an  organised  pressure  on  the 
individual  voter  by  all  the  influences  that 
are  likely  to  attract  him,  as  to  place  the  re- 
presentation of  such  communities  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  but  those  who  can  afford  to 
maintain  so  expensive  an  establishment. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  only  fear  which,  as  fiir 
as  practical  result  is  concerned,  we  entertain 
in  regard  to  the  extension  of  the  occupation 
franchise;  and,  after  all,  even  if  we  were 
right  in  our  apprehensions,  the  amount  to 
which  it  could  operate  on  the  aggregate  of 
the  House  of  Commons  would  be  inconsid- 
erable, so  much  so  as  hardly  to  make  it  an 
element  in  the  question  of  enfranchisement. 
Still,  the  whole  of  this  matter  must  be  judged 
of  upon  a  broad  and  general  view  of  the  po- 
sition of  the  different  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. It  is  utterly  impossible  to  bring  such 
a  question  to  minute  analysis,  or  to  weigh 
masses  of  men  in  very  fine  scales.  Abstract 
reasoning  can  do  very  little  for  us  in  such  a 
matter.  What  it  would  be  useful  for  us  to 
know  is  to  what  extent  any  given  figure  at 
which  the  occupation  franchise  may  be  fixed, 
either  in  counties  or  boroughs,  will  or  will 
not  admit  a  reasonable  or  preponderating 
average  of  those  who  are  known,  from  our 
general  acquaintance  with  their  social  condi- 
tion, to  be  capable  of  exercising  the  right 
with  intelligence  and  independence;  how  far 
these  conditions  vary  in  different  boroughs 
and  counties ;  how  they  operate  in  the  man- 
ufacturing as  compared  with  less  populous 
districts  ;  to  what  extent  individual  constitu- 
encies will  be  increased ;  and  how  far  the 
addition  made  to  them  may  be  expected  to 
consist  of  only  one  class,  or  to  embrace  varie- 
ties of  classes  and  opinions.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect to  bring  an  inquiry  of  this  kind  to  any 
specific  result:  all  we  can  hope  for  is  to 
obtain  general  data  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
arrive  at  an  approximation  to  the  truth. 

If  we  come  to  nice  and  narrow  analysis, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  to  measure  a  man's 
intelligence,  or  manliness,  or  honesty,  by 
the  amount  of  rent  which  he  pays,  is  a  very 


rough  and  rude  process.  Of  course  it  is  fal- 
lacious in  many  instances,  and  is  unequal  in 
all.  It  must  exclude  many  who  are  qualified, 
and  admit  many  who  are  not.  It  must  ex- 
clude classes  in  one  part  of  the  country  which 
it  admits  in  another.  It  must  be  productive 
of  anomalies  on  every  hand,  and  must  be 
entirely  unscientific.  Yet  in  all  these  respects 
it  resembles  what  all  Government  must  be, 
and  what  the  Constitution  of  which  it  forms 
a  part  necessarily  is.  All  we  can  say  of  it 
is  that  blocks  are  not  to  be  cut  with  a  razor, 
and  that  the  rough  machine  suits  the  rough 
work  it  has  to  do. 

Mr.  Disraeli  invented  a  form  of  expression 
in  the  debate  of  last  Session  which  has  taken 
considerable  hold  on  the  weaker  and  shal- 
lower speculators  on  such  subjects.  He  was 
in  favour  of  lateral  as  contrasted  with  verti- 
cal Reform — an  ingenious  but  affected  no- 
menclature used  to  mean  a  very  simple  thing. 
Lateral  Reform,  put  into  English,  simply 
means  enfranchising  those  of  the  same  rank, 
position,  and  intelligence  with  the  existing 
constituencies,  who  are  excluded  by  the  let- 
ter of  the  test  by  which  the  electors  are  at 
present  selected.  But  why  this  should  be 
thought  to  contrast  with  what  he  calls  verti- 
cal Reform,  is  hard  to  see.  If  the  classes 
who  inhabit  houses  rented  at  less  than  10?,, 
or  land  and  houses  in  counties  rented  at  less 
than  50?.,  are  fitted  to  vote  for  members  of 
Parliament,  how  can  it  affect  the  propriety 
of  admitting  them  to  the  franchise  that  there 
are  others  as  ill  off  as  themselves  ?  The  ex- 
pediency of  so  varying  the  test  for  admission 
as  to  include  the  latter  class  may  be  con- 
ceded, provided  it  can  be  done  ;  but  whether 
it  be  done  or  not,  the  question  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise  will  remain  exactly 
where  it  was. 

The  real  difficulty  of  inventing  a  new  and  . 
additional  electoral  test,  so  as  to  admit  those  ' 
who  possess  position,  education,  and  intelli-  \ 
gence  equal  to  that  of  the  existing  electors,  ; 
but  are  now  excluded  by  the  nature,  not  the  \ 
amount,  of  the  existing  test,  is  not  one  of  ,' 
principle,  but  only  one  of  machinery.     We 
are  all  in  favour  of  the  object,  provided  it 
can  be  accomplished.     A  test  other  than  that 
of  rental,   sufficiently   broad,   marked,   and 
definite  for  the  work,  we  should  consider  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  electoral  system. 
But  nothing  has   ever  yet  been  suggested 
which  fulfilled  these  conditions.     This,  how- 
ever, is  a  point  of  very  inferior  importance. 
It  assists  us  in  no  degree  in  determining  how- 
far  we  should  enlarge  our  electoral  bounds. 
What  we  have  to  do,  if  we  resolve  to  go 
forward  at  all,  is  to  follow  out  the  principle 
of  the  Act  of  1832,  and  decide,  as  men  of 
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practical  experience,  to  what  extent  it  may 
be  reasonable,  for  the  present,  that  these 
bounds  should  be  enlarged. 

It  is  said,  and  said  with  a  great  deal  of 
truth,  that  a  gradual  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise has  been  in  progress  since  1832 ; 
that  the  rise  in  the  value  of  house  pro- 
perty, and  the  fall  in  the  value  of  money, 
has,  in  point  of  fact,  admitted  to  the  fran- 
chise a  large  class  of  those  who  were  ex- 
cluded at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill.  It 
is  said  also,  that  the  position  of  the  artisan 
is  now  such  that,  with  economy,  sobriety 
and  industry,  the  franchise  is  within  his 
reach,  if  he  chooses  to  avail  himself  of  his 
opportunities.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  the 
importance  of  this  observation.  That  it  is 
true  to  a  certain  extent  has  not  been  dis- 
puted, nor  can  the  artisan  complain,  as  fur 
as  he  has  any  interest  in  this  matter,  that 
the  consideration  is  used  to  his  prejudice. 
But  then  the  extension  of  the  franchise  is 
for  the  public  benefit,  not  for  the  individual. 
The  artisan  is  to  be  admitted,  if  admitted 
at  all,  not  from  any  peculiar  benefit  to  be 
derived  by  himself,  but  because  the  benefit 
of  the  Commonwealth  demands  that  he  too 
shall  have  a  share  in  voting  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  ;  and  this  is  the  only 
ground  upon  which  the  proposal  can  be  de- 
fended. It  is  not  the  proper  function  of  the 
franchise  to  be  an  incentive  to  exertion.. 
That  which  the  Commonwealth  is  concerned 
with  is,  to  have  within  the  constituency  those 
who  are  capable  of  exercising  the  public 
duty  which  the  franchise  imposes  upon  them, 
and  the  Legislature  is  bound  to  see  to  this, 
whatever  be  the  individual  position  of  those 
on  whom  the  privilege  is  conferred.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  far  from  saying  that 
this  consideration  is  not  one  entitled  to 
weight  in  the  ultimate  adjustment  of  this 
somewhat  difficult  question ;  because  the 
probability  is,  as  fiir  as  we  can  judge  by  ap- 
pearances, and  looking  to  the  rapid  strides 
by  which  the  progress  of  this  counti-y  is 
marked  year  by  year,  that  this  element  will 
continue  to  operate.  It  is  much  too  excep- 
tional, and  varies  too  much  in  different  local- 
ities to  afford  anything  like  tm.  argument 
against  extending  the  suffi-age  ;  but  when 
the  question  is  at  what  point  the  new  fran- 
chise ought  to  be  fixed,  it  is  a  consideration 
not  undeserving  of  attention. 

We  take  for  granted,  that  before  Parlia- 
ment is  again  called  upon  to  consider  this 
question  in  the  shape  of  a  Bill,  the  pi-obable 
results  of  any  proposal  for  lowering  the  fran- 
chise will  have  been  reasonably  ascertained. 
Whether  the  Government  will  think  it  right 
to  adopt  the  suggestion  made  by  Lord 
Elcho  last  Session,  of  a  Commission  to  in- 


quire into  these  details,  or  will  satisfy  them- 
selves by  their  own  inquiries  into  the  neces- 
sary statistics,  of  course  cannot  be  known 
until  their  intentions  are  declared  in  Parlia- 
ment. Whatever  is  done  in  this  respect  will 
probably  be  so  thorough  and  authentic  as  to 
place  beyond  doubt,  as  far  as  inquiry  can 
accomplish  that  object,  the  probable  result 
of  any  measure  of  extension  that  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  Parliament. 
We  have  the  strongest  impression  that  the 
result  of  such  an  inquiry  will  be  to  confirm  to 
a  very  large  extent  the  view  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  illustrate,  viz.,  that  this  ques- 
tion of  electoral  extension  is  purely  a  mat- 
ter of  detail ;  that  it  is  not  fraught  on  either 
side  with  the  evils  or  the  advantages  which 
the  extremes  of  the  Liberal  party  attribute 
to  it ;  that  it  is  a  matter  that  may  be  safely 
undertaken  without  the  apprehension  of  its 
resulting  in  any  violent  changes ;  and  that  all 
experience  has  taught  us  that  the  principle 
on  which  it  will  necessarily  be  based  is 
sound  and  salutary  in  itself,  and  is  likely  to 
operate,  as  it  has  operated,  to  confirm  and 
increase  the  stability  of  our  institutions. 

The  second  practical  question  we  suggested 
above  was,  '  What  chance  has  any  proposal 
for  an  extension  of  the  suffrage  of  being  sup- 
ported and  passed  in  Parliament?'  Of  all 
the  topics  we  have  considered,  none  are 
nearly  so  important  as  this  one,  either  for 
the  Government  or  the  Liberal  party.  The 
more  abstract  questions  were  settled  by  the 
Liberal  party  for  itself  as  far  back  as  1852  ; 
and  they  may  be  safely  left  to  the  harmless 
manipulations  of  speculaiors.  That  which 
has  hitherto  baffled  successive  Governments 
has  not  been  what  to  propose,  but  how  to 
carry  any  proposal ;  and  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  this  difficulty  we  have  endeav- 
oured to  shadow  forth.  It  is,  however,  of 
the  last  importance  to  the  Liberal  party  how 
it  is  to  be  solved.  It  is  disparaging  to  the 
position  of  the  leaders  of  affliirs  that  a  ques- 
tion such  as  this  should  be  used  as  a  political 
shuttlecock,  and  allowed  to  drop  between 
the  players  when  their  arms  are  tired.  If 
we  are  again  to  buckle  on  our  armour  and 
fight  this  battle  of  the  representation,  it 
must  be  in  earnest,  and  once  for  all.  It 
would  be  better,  undoubtedly,  that  the  suf- 
frage should  be  adjusted  anew  with  the  con- 
sent of  both  sides.  If  the  Liberals  have 
hitherto  gained  little  in  a  party  sense  by  sup- 
porting the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  the  Con- 
servatives have  gained  and  can  gain  nothing 
by  resisting  it.  But  of  this  we  see  no  symp- 
toms, and  therefore  we  must  accoutre  our- 
selves for  the  combat. 

The  first  symptom  of  earnestness  and 
coming  success  which  we  hope  to  see  is  hon- 
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est,  loyal,  and  hearty  support,  from  the 
more  advanced  ranks  of  the  Liberal  party, 
to  any  proposition  which  may  be  made  in 
the  direction  which  they  profess  to  desire. 
It  is  needless  to  say,  for  the  country,  the 
constituencies,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
know  it  well,  that  nothing  has  so  much 
tended  to  discredit  this  question  and  retard 
its  progress,  as  the  endeavour  which  some 
politicians  of  that  school  have  made  to  iden- 
tify its  success  with  objects  entirely  foreign 
to  it,  and  in  the  main  distasteful  to  the 
country.  While  these  pages  are  passing 
though  the  press  Mr.  Bright's  speech  at 
Rochdale  has  indicated  that  the  lessons  of 
the  past  have  not  been  thrown  away  upon 
him,  and  that  he  now  recognises  the  absolute 
necessity  of  moderation,  concert,  and  union. 
Had  he  never  spoken  otherwise  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Franchise  than  he  did  at  Roch- 
dale, his  present  support  would  have  been 
more  effective,  and  perhaps  the  past  history 
of  the  question  might  have  been  altered. 
But  any  assistance  hitherto  which  he  has  ren- 
dered to  efforts  in  this  direction  has  been 
so  marred  by  conditions,  prophecies,  and 
doubts,  so  full  of  grudging  praise  and  im- 
plied censure,  and  so  linked  with  his  peculiar 
views,  as  to  have  had  far  more  effect  in  cool- 
ing friends,  alarming  the  timid,  and  alienat- 
ing the  moderate,  than  in  conciliating  the 
elements  of  success. 

He  cannot,  of  course,  undo  the  past,  or 
unspeak  his  spoken  words.  The  progress 
which  he  made  through  the  country  in  1858 
is  not  yet  forgotten  and  will  meet  him  when 
he  least  desires  it,  and  both  he  and  the  Gov- 
ernment to  which  he  tenders  his  support  will 
suffer  by  the  recollection  of  it.  He  has  now 
learnt,  and  manfully  avows  it,  that  to  insist 
on  discrediting  a  measure  for  the  Extension 
of  the  Franchise,  because  it  does  not  deal  with 
the  Ballot,  is  not  the  way  to  promote  the 
cause  he  has  at  heart ;  and  has  given  to  his 
party  very  earnest,  sensible,  and  well-meant 
advice  as  the  only  means  by  which  such  a 
measure  as  he  hopes  for  can  be  carried.  To 
ensure  success  will  require  all  the  modera- 
tion and  all  the  cordiality  with  which  he  can 
inspire  his  friends.  They  are  not  more  nu- 
merous in  this  Parliament  than  they  were  in 
the  last.  They  may  be  strong  enough  to 
upset  a  government,  but  are  far  from  being 
in  a  position  to  prescribe  a  policy,  and  can 


only  be  strong  for  action   by  hearty  and 
united  co-operation  with  the  Government. 

Mr.  Bright's  speech  at  Rochdale  would 
have  been  more  useful,  although  we  appre- 
ciate the  difficulties  of  his  position,  had  he 
not  held  out  the  prospect  of  future  agitation. 
It  is  not  the  way  to  induce  a  man  to  co-op- 
erate with  you  in  what  he  wishes  or  con- 
sents to,  to  tell  him  that  you  will  use  the 
act  when  accomplished  to  help  you  to  do 
what  he  dislikes  and  dissents  from.  The 
bugbear  of  the  Ballot,  it  is  true,  is  no  very 
awful  phantom  now.  Familiarity  has  rob- ; 
bed  it  of  its  terrors,  and  has  bred  the  pro- 
verbial contempt.  The  sooner  it  is  discard- 
ed from  any  position  in  the  Liberal  creed 
the  better.  It  was  a  mistake  from  the  first, 
and  nothing  will  now  inspire  it  with  anima- 
tion. The  redistribution  of  seats  is  a  very 
different  question ;  but  it  stands  entirely 
apart  from  the  Extension  of  the  Suffrage, 
and  may  very  properly  wait  for  its  period 
of  solution. 

Meanwhile  let  us  hope  that  the  reason 
and  moderation  of  one  extreme  of  the  Lib- 
eral ranks,  and  liberality  and  love  of  the 
people  on  the  part  of  the  other,  may  ren- 
der Earl  Russell's  supporters  a  compact  pha- 
lanx on  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  The 
difficulties  which  we  have  indicated  cannot 
be  concealed.  They  lie  on  the  surface  of 
political  society,  and  in  one  shape  or  other 
they  must  be  met  and  surmounted.  Any 
proposal  on  the  part  of  Government  may 
exceed  or  may  fall  short  of  what  either  sec- 
tion would  desire.  But  the  object  to  be  at- 
tained is  great ;  it  is  truly  a  question  in 
which  individual  opinion  may  fitly  bend  to 
harmonious  action.  Without  this,  the  Lib- 
eral party  will  simply  invite  another  failure, 
and  throw  away  the  benefit  which  the  recent 
election  has  bestowed  on  them. 

The  question  could  not  be  in  more  appro- 
priate hands  than  those  of  Earl  Russell. 
We  shall  watch  with  anxiety  and  interest 
the  declaration  of  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  crisis  is  far  from  presenting 
the  elements  of  danger  which  prevailed  in 
1832 ;  but  with  a  desire  to  accept  what  is 
practicable  on  the  one  side,  and  reasonable 
confidence  in  the  people  on  the  other,  we 
trust  that  the  ensuing  Session  may  see  the 
problem  of  the  Extension  of  the  Suffrage 
happily  solved. 
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^Art.  I. — Plato  and  the  other  Compactions  of 
I     Sokrates.      By  Gteokge   Grotb,   F.R.S., 
&c.,  8vo.  3  vols.     London  :  1865. 

The  readers  of  Mr.  Grote's  '  History  of 
Greece  '  were  not  likely  to  forget  the  hope 
held  out  in  its  concluding  volume,  that  he 
who  had  so  well  interpreted  the  political  life 
of  Hellas  would  delineate  and  judge  that 
great  outburst  of  speculative  thought,  by 
which,  as  much  as  by  her  freedom,  Greece 
has  been  to  the  world  what  Athens  according 
to  Pericles  was  to  Greece,  a  course  of  educa- 
tion. It  might  have  been  safely  predicted, 
that  the  same  conscientious  research,  the 
same  skilful  discrimination  of  authenticated 
fact  from  traditional  misapprehension  or 
uncertified  conjecture,  and  the  same  rare 
power  of  realising  different  intellectual  and 
moral  points  of  view,  which  were  conspicuous 
in  the  History,  and  nowhere  more  than  in 
the  memorable  chapters  on  the  Sophists  and 
on  Sokrates,  would  find  congenial  occupation 
in  tracing  out  the  genuine  lineaments  of 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  their  compeers.  But 
the  present  work  does  more  than  merely  keep 
the  promise  of  Mr.  Grote's  previous  achieve- 
ments— it  reveals  new  powers:  had  it  not 
been  written  the  world  at  large  might  never 
have  known,  except  on  trust,  the  whole  range 
of  his  capacities  and  endowments.  Though 
intellects  exercised  in  the  higher  philosophy 
might  well  perceive  that  such  a  book  as  the 
''  History  of  Greece  '  could  not  have  been 
produced  but  by  a  mind  similarly  disciplined, 
the  instruction  which  lay  on  the  surface  of 
that  great  work  was  chiefly  civic  and 
political;  while  the  speculations  of  the 
Grecian  philosophers,  and  emphatically  of 
Plato,  range  over  the  whole  domain  of  hu- 
man thought  and  curiosity,  from  etymology 
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up  to  cosmogony,  and  from  the  discipline  of 
the  music-school  and  the  gymnasium  to  the 
most  vast  problems  of  metaphysics  and 
ontology.  Many  even  of  Mr.  Grote's 
admirers  may  not  have  been  prepared  to  find, 
that  he  would  be  as  much  at  home  in  the 
most  abstract  metaphysical  speculations  as 
among  the  concrete  realities  of  political  in- 
stitutions— would  move  through  the  one 
region  with  the  same  easy  mastery  as  through 
the  other — and  would  bring  before  us,  along 
with  the  clearest  and  fullest  explanation  of 
ancient  thought,  mature  and  well-weighed 
opinions  of  his  own,  manifesting  a  command 
of  the  entire  field  of  speculative  philosophy 
which  places  him  in  the  small  number  of  the 
eminent  psychologists  and  metaphysicians  of 
the  age. 

The  work  of  which  we  now  give  an  ac- 
count, though  complete  in  itself,  brings  down 
the  history  of  Greek  philosophy  only  to 
Plato  and  his  generation ;  but  a  continuation 
is  promised,  embracing  at  least  the  genera- 
tion of  Aristotle  ;  which,  by  the  analogy  of 
the  concluding  chapters  of  the  present  work, 
may  be  construed  as  implying  an  estimate  of 
the  Stoics  and  Epicureans.  If  to  this  were 
added  a  summary  of  what  is  known  to  us 
concerning  the  Pythagorean  revival  and  the 
later  Academy,  no  portion  of  purely  Greek 
thought  would  remain  untreated  of;  for 
Neoplatonism,  an  aftergrowth  of  late  date- 
and  little  intrinsic  value,  was  a  hybrid  prod- 
uct of  Greek  and  Oriental  speculation,  and 
its  place  in  history  is  by  the  side  of  Gnosti- 
cism. What  contact  it  has  with  the  Greek 
mind  is  with  that  mind  in  its  decadence  ;  as 
the  little  in  Plato  which  is  allied  to  it  belongs 
chiefly  to  the  decadence  of 'Plato's  own  mind. 
We  are  quite  reconciled  to  the  exclusion 
from  Mr.  Grote's  plan,  of  this  tedious  and 
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unsatisfactory  chapter  in  the  history  of 
human  intellect.  But  such  an  exposition  as 
he  is  capable  of  giving  of  Aristotle,  will  be 
hardly  inferior  in  value  to  that  of  Plato. 
The  latter,  however,  was  the  most  needed; 
for  Plato  presents  greater  difficulties  than 
Aristotle  to  the  modern  mind  ;  more  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  master,  than  of  the  pupil, 
is  only  apparent,  and  requires  to  be  unlearnt; 
and  much  more  use  has  been  made  of  what 
the  later  philosopher  can  teach  us,  than  of 
the  earlier. 

Though  the  writings  of  Plato  supply  the 
principal  material  of  Mr.  Grote's  three 
volumes,  the  portion  of  them  which  does  not 
relate  directly  to  Plato  is  of  great  interest 
j  and  value.  The  first  two  chapters  contain 
as  full  an  account  as  our  information  admits, 
of  the  forms  of  Greek  philosophy  which 
preceded  Sokrates ;  and  the  two  which  con- 
clude the  work  recount  the  little  which  is 
known  (except  in  the  case  of  Xenophon  it 
is  very  little)  of  the  other  '  Socratici  viri ' 
and  their  speculations  :  the  Megaric  school, 
commencing  with  Eukleides,  the  Cynic,  with 
Antisthenes,  the  Cyreuaic  or  Hedonistic, 
with  Aristippus.  All  these  were  personal 
companions  of  Sokrates,  and  their  various 
and  conflicting  streams  of  thought  did  not 
flow  out  of  a  primitive  intellectual  fountain 
opened  by  him,  but  issued  from  the  rock  in 
difi"erent  places  at  the  touch  of  his  magical 
wand ;  for  it  was  his  profession  and  practice 
to  make  others  think,  not  to  think  for  them. 
Concerning  Sokrates  himself,  though  in  one 
sense  nearly  the  whole  book  relates  to  him, 
there  is  no  express  notice  in  these  volumes, 
the  narrative  and  estimate  which  we  read  in 
the  '  History  of  Greece '  being  sufficient. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  earlier  Hellenic 
thinkers  is  necessary  to  a  full  understanding 
of  Plato.  Unfortunately  the  materials  are 
defective,  and  almost  wholly  second-hand,  a 
few  fragments  only  of  the  original  authors 
having  been  preserved  by  the  citations  of 
later  writers.  We  are  in  possession,  how- 
ever, of  what  were  regarded  by  their 
successors  as  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
each ;  bnt  there  is  some  difficulty  in  know- 
ing what  to  make  of  them.  These  first 
gropings  of  the  speculative  intellect  have  so 
little  in  common  with  modern  scientific 
habits,  that  the  modern  mind  does  not  easily 
accommodate  itself  to  them.  The  physical 
theories  seem  so  absurd,  and  the  metaphysi- 
cal ones  so  unintelligible,  that  there  needs 
some  stress  of  thought  to  enable  us  to 
perceive  how  eminently  natural  they  were. 
Multiplied  failures  have  taught  us  the  un- 
welcome lesson,  that  man  can  only  arrive  at 
an  understanding  of  nature  by  a  very 
,  circuitous  route  ;  that  the  great  questions  are 


not  accessible  directly,  but  through  a  multi- 
tude of  smaller  ones,  which  in  the  first  ardour 
of  their  investigations  men  overlooked  and 
despised — though  they  are  the  only  questions 
sufficiently  simple  and  near  at  hand  to 
disclose  the  real  laws  and  processes  of  nature, 
with  which  as  keys  we  are  afterwards  enabled 
to  unlock  such  of  ber  greater  mysteries  as 
are  really  within  our  reach.  This  process, 
which  human  impatience  was  late  in  thinking 
of,  and  slow  in  learning  to  endure,  is  an 
eminently  artificial  one;  and  the  mind 
which  has  been  trained  to  it  has  become, 
happily  for  mankind,  so  highly  artificialised, 
that  it  has  forgotten  its  own  natural  mode  of 
procedure.  The  natural  man,  in  the  words 
of  Bacon's  emphatic  condemnation,  naturam 
rei  in  ipsa  re  perscrutatur.  He  neither  can 
nor  will  lay  a  regular  siege  to  his  object,  ap- 
proach it  by  a  series  of  intermediate  positions, 
and  possess  himself  first  of  the  outworks; 
he  will  make  but  one  leap  into  the  citadel ; 
and  since,  to  his  freshly  awakened  curiosity, 
no  inquiry  seems  worth  pursuing  which 
promises  less  than  an  explanation  of  the 
entire  universe,  he  makes  a  plausible  guess 
which  explains  or  seems  to  explain  a  few 
obvious  facts,  and  stretches  or  twists  this 
into  a  theory  of  the  whole.  Such  theories 
were  thrown  up  in  considerable  number  and 
variety  by  the  early  Hellenic  mind.  Mr. 
Grote  has  recounted  what  is  known  of  them, 
and  by  the  application  of  a  clear  philosophic 
intellect  to  the  results  of  his  own  and  of 
German  erudition,  has  made  out  as  mtich  of 
their  meaning  as  any  one  can  well  hope  to 
do.  To  render  that  meaning  intelligible 
without  a  considerable  effort  of  thought, 
exceeds  even  his  powers ;  for  the  terms  which 
embody  it  have  no  exact  equivalents  in 
modern  language,  which,  having  fitted  itself 
to  more  definite  conceptions  of  the  problems, 
and  to  a  certain  number  of  ascertained  solu- 
tions, has  got  rid  of  many  of  the  vaguenesses 
and  ambiguities  to  which  the  early  conjec- 
tural solutions  were  principally  indebted  for 
such  plausibility  as  they  possessed. 

These  early  theories,  as  we  said,  may  be 
distinguished  into  physical  and  metaphysical, 
though  the  physical  hypotheses  could  not 
always  dispense  with  metaphysical  aid,  and  - 
the  metaphysical  ones  were  employed  to 
account  for  physical  phenomena.  In  the 
physical,  some  one  or  more  substances 
familiar  to  experience  were  assumed  as  the 
element  or  elements  which,  variously  trans- 
formed, are  the  material  of  the  entire 
universe ;  and  all  the  phenomena  of  nature 
were  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  powers, 
properties,  or  essences  of  these  elements,  or 
by  hidden  forces  residing  in  them.  Thales 
ascribed  this  cosmic  universality  to  water, 
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Anaximenes  to  air :  we  must  remember  that 
the  ancients  called  many  things  water  and 
air  which  are  not  so  styled  in  modern  physics. 
Empedokles  explained  all  things  by  the 
mixture  and  mutual  action  of  earth,  water, 
air,  and  fire.  These  material  substances 
were  usually  supposed  to  require  the  concur- 
rence of  certain  abstract  entities  called  Wet 
and  Dry,  Cold  and  Hot,  Soft  and  Hard, 
Heavy  and  Light,  &c.,  which  were  the  im- 
mediate if  not  ultimate  agents  in  the 
generation  of  phenomena.*  It  would  be 
a  mistake  were  we  to  imagine  that  these  and 
similar  hypotheses  were  really  absurd,  until 
proved  so  by  the  subsequent  course  of  induc- 
tive investigation,  A  more  artful  exami- 
nation of  nature  has  since  shown  that  the 
supposed  elements  are  not  real  elements  but 
compounds,  and  that  the  generalised  proper- 
ties, which  were  mistaken  for  causative 
agencies,  are  the  products  of  incorrect 
generalisation  and  abstraction  —  notiones 
temere  a  rebus  abstractoB.  But  this  was 
not  and  could  not  be  known  at  the  time  when 
the  hypotheses  were  framed.  lu  the  mean- 
while, they  served  as  first  steps  in  that 
comparison  of  phenomena  in  respect  of  their 
likenesses  and  diff"erences,  which  is  the 
preparation  for  the  discovery  of  their  laws ; 
and  the  process  of  applying  the  hypotheses 
to  the  explanation  of  facts  other  than  those 
which  had  suggested  them,  was  continually 
bringing  into  view  fresh  points  of  likeness 
and  difference,  and  laying  the  foundation 
for  less  imperfect  hypotheses.  The  meta- 
physical theories,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
grounded  their  conception  of  the  universe 
not  on  physical  agencies,  but  on  the  largest 
and  vaguest  abstractions — the  One,  the 
Same,  the  Different,  that  which  Is,  that 
which  Becomes — seem,  to  us,  not  so  much 
erroneous  as  unmeaning  :  we  find  it  difficult 
to  conceive  what  can  have  been  in  the 
thoughts  of  men  who  could  offer  matter  like 

1  this  as  an  explanation  of  anything.  By  wey 
must  be  understood  the  physicists,  the  ex- 
perimentalists, the  Baconians ;  since  the 
German  Transcendentalists  find  much  more 
signification  in  these  than  in  the  physical 
hypotheses.     For,  indeed,  their  Ontology  is' 

I  essentially  a  return  to  this  first  stage  of 
human  speculation — a  reproduction  of  the 
same  methods,  the  same  questions,  and  to  a 
great  degree   the  same   answers,  sometimes 

i  under  a  superficial  varnish  of  modern  induc- 
tive philosophy.  Hegel  moves  among  the 
same  vague  abstractions  as  the  earliest  tyros 
in    metaphysical    thought ;     his    dialectics 


*  TavdyTia  apx"^  ''"^''  oyTui',  '  an  axiom,'  says  Mr. 
Grote  (vol.  i.  p.  15,  note),  'occupying  a  great  place 
in  the  minds  of  the  Greek  philosophers.' 


recall  the  Parmenides  of  Plato's  dialogue,  ■ 
while  his  substantive  doctrines  are  in  great 
part  a  reproduction  of  Herakleitus.     If  we  ♦ 
turn    back   to   Anaximander,   the    earliest 
known    speculative    philosopher    after    his/' 
townsman  Thales,  we  find  already  the  funda- 
mental notions  of  Transcendentalism.     '  He 
adopted*  as  the  foundation  of  his  hypothesis 
a  substance  which  he  called  the  Infinite   or; 
Indeterminate.      Under  this  name  he  con- 
ceived   Body  simply,  without    any  positive 
or  determinate  properties,  yet  including  the 
fundamental   contraries    Hot,  Cold,  Moist, 
Dry,  &c.  in  a  potential  or  latent  state,  in- 
cluding  further    a    self-changing  and  self- 
developing     force,     and     being     moreover 
immortal     and     indestructible.      By    this 
inherent  force,  and  by  the  evolution  of  one 
or  more  of  these  dormant  contrary  qualities, 
were    generated    the   various   definite  sub- 
stances of  nature — Air,  Fire,  Water,  &c.' 
We  have  here  the  fundamental  antithesis  of 
the  Transcendentalists,  Matter  and  Form  ; 
while  the  conception  of  an  abstract  Body, 
devoid  of  properties,  but  with  a  protentiality 
of  evolving  them  from  itself  by  an  indwell- 
ing force,  is  the  transcendental  Noumenon, 
as  contrasted  with  Phenomenon.     Again,  the 
Ens  of  Parmenides,  Being  in  General, '  which 
is    always,  and    cannot   properly  be  called 
either  past  or  future,'  which  is  not  '  really 
generated  or  destroyed,  but  only  in  appear- 
ance to  us,  or  relatively  to  our  apprehen-i 
sion,'  which   '  is  essentially  One,  and  cannot; 
be    divided,'  f  what   is   it    (as    Mr.  Grote  j 
remarks  |)  but  the  Absolute  of  the  modern  j 
Ontologists  ?  a  little  in  advance   of  them, 
however,  for  the  Eleatic  philosopher  left  to 
his  Absolute  one  quality  cognisable  by  man, 
that  of  Extension,   but  the   Transcendent-] 
alists  refuse  it  even  that,  and  yet  maintain) 
(some  of  them  at  least)  that  it  is  knowable.  • 
Even    the    almost    Asiatic    mysticism    of^ 
Pythagoras  respecting  Number,  has,  as  Mr. 
Grote    points   out  ^,    its    exact    equivalent 
in    German   nineteenth-century   philosophy. , 
When  numbers,  mere  abstract  properties  of 
things,  are  mistaken  for  actual  things,  they 
are  soon  supposed  to  exert  powers,  and  have 
as  good  a  chance  as  anything  else  of  finding 
a  philosopher  to  instal  them  as  the  ruling- 
power  of  the  universe. 

Both  these  veins  of  speculation — the  phys- 
ical and  the  metaphysical-— were  temporarily 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  new  turn  given 
to  the  philosophic  mind  by  Sokrates :  but 
for  a  short  time  only;  for  the  ambitious 
striving  for  a  theory  of  the  universe  reap- 
pears in  its  most  metaphysical  form  in  the 


*  Grote,  vol.  i.  p.  5. 
X    Ibid.,  p.  22. 


\  Ibid.,  vol.  1.  p.  21 
§  Ibid.,  p.  10,  note. 
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later  productions  of  his  greatest  disciple 
Plato,  The  originality  of  Sokrates,  which- 
was  of  the  highest  order,  consisted  chiefly  in 
his  method.  Yet  his  principal  instrument 
had  been  in  part  prepared  for  him  by  the 
pupil  of  Parmenides,  Zeno  of  Elea,  '  who  * 
stands  announced  on  the  authority  of 
Aristotle  as  the  inventor  of  dialectic;  that 
is,  as  the  first  person,  of  whose  skill  in  the 
art  of  cross-examination  and  refutation 
conspicuous  illustrative  specimens  were 
preserved.'  The  speciality  of  Zeno  con- 
sisted in  bringing  prominently  forward  the 
difficulties  and  objections  to  which  a  theory 
was  liable  :  not  in  the  modern  manner,  by 
producing  facts  inconsistent  with  it,  but 
rather  by  tracing  its  consequences,  and  re- 
ducing it  to  a  logical  contradiction  ;  a  mode 
of  arguing  which  he  more  particularly 
employed  against  those  who  opposed  his 
master's  doctrine  of  the  Absolute  and  In- 
visible One,  and  maintained  with  Herakleitus 
that  the  universe  is  not  One  but  Many.  The 
celebrated  paradoxes  by  which  Zeno  is  best 
known,  his  arguments  against  the  reality  of 
Motion,  Mr.  Grrote  f  considers  neither  as 
sceptical  fallacies  nor  logical  puzzles,  but  as 
bond  fide  arguments,  not  intended  to  dis- 
prove motion  as  a  phenomenal  fact,  but  to 
assert  its  relative  character,  as  a  state  of  our 
own  consciousness — incapable  of  being,  in 
any  true  and  consistent  meaning,  predicated 
of  the  Ens  Unum,  or  Absolute,  which  the 
Parmenidean  doctrine  regarded  as  immove- 
able. However  this  may  be,  these  arguments 
were  quite  in  keeping  with  the  vocation  of 
Zeno  for  what  Mr.  Grote  happily  terms  the 
negative  arm  of  philosophy — that  which  tests 
the  truth  of  theories  by  the  difficulties  which 
they  are  bound  to  meet ;  and  if  he  often 
mistook  verbal  difficulties  for  real,  this  was 
inevitable  at  first,  and  Plato  frequently  did 
the  same. 

It  was  reserved  for  Sokrates,  and  for 
Plato,  who,  whether  as  the  interpreter  or 
continuator  of  .Sokrates  can  never  be  severed 
from  him,  to  exalt  this  negative  arm  of  phi- 
losophy to  a  perfection  never  since  surpassed, 
and  to  provide  it  with  its  greatest,  most  in- 
teresting, and  most  indispensable  field  of  ex- 
ercise, the  generalities  relating  to  life  and 
conduct.  These  great  men  orignated  the- 
tliought,  that,  like  every  other  part  of  the 
practice  of  life,  morals  and  politics  are  an 
affair  of  science,  to  be  understood  only  after 
severe  study  and  special  training ;  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  which  consists  in  acquiring 
the  habit  of  considering,  not  merely  what 
can  be  said  in  favour  of  a  doctrine,  but 
what    can   be   said   against   it ;     of    sifting 
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opinions,  and  never  accepting  any  until  it 
has  emerged  victorious  over  every  logical, 
still  more  than  over  every  practical  objec- 
tion. These  two  principles — the  necessity-^ 
of  a  scientific  basis  and  method  for  ethics 
and  politics,  and  of  rigorous  negative  dia- 
lectics as  a  part  of  that  method,  are  the 
greatest  of  the  many  lessons  to  be  learnt 
from  Plato  ;  and  it  is  because  the  modern 
mind  lias  in  a  great  measure  laid  both  these 
lessons,  especially  the  latter  of  them,  aside, 
that  we  regard  the  Platonic  writings  as 
among  the  most  precious  of  the  intellectual 
treasures  bequeathed  to  us  by  antiquity. 
Mr.  Grrote  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  has 
rendered,  by  the  work  before  us,  an  inappre- 
ciable service,  in  facilitating  the  study  to 
those  who  can  read  the  original,  and  making 
the  results  accessible  to  those  who  cannot. 

He  first  relates  the  biography  of  Plato,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  constructed  from  the  extant 
authorities.  He  then  treats  of  the  Platonic 
Canon  ;  and  after  a  comparison  and  ponder- 
ation  of  evidence,  equal  in  merit  to  any  in 
his  History,  accepts  as  works  of  Plato  the 
entire  list  recognised  by  the  Alexandrian 
critics,  and  admitted  by  all  scholars  until 
for  the  first  time  disputed  by  G-erman  edi- 
tors and  commentators  in  the  present  cen- 
tury. A  chapter  is  next  devoted  to  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  Platonic  writings ;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  work  (except  the  final 
chapters  on  the  minor  Sokratics),  consists  of 
a  minute  analysis  and  compte  rendu  of  each 
dialogue  separately.  In  this  analysis  are 
comprehended  the  following  elements,  which 
are  far  from  being  kept  as  separate  in  fact 
as  we  must  keep  them  in  description.  First, 
a  complete  abstract  of  the  dialogue,  omitting 
no  idea,  and  no  important  development.  At- 
tention is  next  drawn  to  the  light  which  the 
dialogue  throws  on  Plato's  doctrine  or 
method,  and  the  bearing  which  it  has  upon 
the  author's  general  conception  of  Plato  and 
his  writings.  Lastly,  the  thoughts  on  which 
the  particular  dialogue  turns,  or  which  are 
struck  out  in  the  course  of  it,  are  disen- 
tangled from  the  context,  and  critically  ex- 
amined, sometimes  at  considerable  length, 
both  from  Plato's  point  of  view  and  from 
the  author's ;  and  when  the  verdict  is  ad- 
verse, we  are  shown  the  author's  own  view 
of  the  same  questions,  and  its  justification. 
The  book  is  thus  a  perfect  treasury  of  in- 
structive discussions  on  the  most  important 
questions  of  philosophy,  speculative  and 
practical;  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  a 
r^uite  complete  account  of  Plato.  Plato 
himself,  not  anybody's  interpretation  of  him, 
is  brought  before  us.  Nothing  needs  be 
taken  on  trust,  except  the  fidelity  of  the  ab- 
stract, which  is  perfect.    We  lose,  of  course, 
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Plato's  dramatic  power,  his  refined  comedy^ 
and  the  magic  of  his  style,  the  reproduction 
of  which  (could  any  hope  to  succeed  in  it) 
would  be  the  work,  not  of  an  expositor,  but 
of  a  translator.  But  the  thoughts  are  there, 
exactly  as  they  are,  and  exactly  where  they 
are,  in  the  Platonic  writings.  The  account 
of  each  dialogue  is  thus  a  kind  of  complete 
work  in  itself — a  plan  necessarily  involving 
much  repetition,  as  the  same  idea  or  Pla- 
tonic peculiarity,  being  manifested  in  several 
dialogues,  gives  fresh  occasion  for  the  same 
line  of  remark.  These  repetitions  have  been 
censured  by  some  critics  from  a  literary 
point  of  view,  as  signs  of  want  of  skill  in 
composition  ;  but  this  is  to  mistake  the  au- 
thor's purpose.  He  does  not  lay  himself 
open  to  the  reproach  from  carelessness  or 
awkwardness ;  he  altogether  disregards  and 
defies  it.  What  would  be  imperfections  in 
a  picture  of  Plato  addressed  to  the  imagina- 
tion, are  merits  in  what  is  meant  to  be  an 
aid  or  substitute  for  the  study  of  the  phi- 
losopher in  detail.  Mr.  Grote  intended  the 
reader  to  judge  of  Plato  for  himself — to  find 
in  each  chapter  what  he  would  have  found  in 
the  corresponding  dialogue,  together  with 
all  that  is  necessary  for  understanding  it  and 
estimating  its  value.  His  own  opinions  on 
Plato  and  the  Platonic  topics  turn  up  often, 
because  every  dialogue  contains  fresh  evi- 
dence' bearing  on  them.  The  alternative 
was  indeed  open  to  him  of  using  references 
instead  of  repetitions,  and  had  he  cared  more 
for  his  literary  reputation  and  less  for  his 
subject,  he  would  have  adopted  it.  But 
those  who  read  for  instruction  will  genei'ally 
prefer  that  the  things  they  need  to  be  re- 
minded of  should  be  told  over  again  in  a 
form  and  language  adapted  to  the  special 
occasion,  rather  than  be  compelled  to  search 
for  them  in  another  chapter,  where  they  are 
exhibited  in  a  quite  different  framework  of 
circumstances.  Even  in  an  artistic  point  of- 
view,  it  is  too  narrow  a  conception  of  art,  to 
exclude  that  which  produces  its  effect  by  an 
accumulation  of  small  touches.  Besides, 
many  of  Mr.  Grote's  views  being  contrary  to 
received  opinion,  he  was  bound  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  mass  of  evidence  on  which  they 
rest.  Those  who  find  it  tiresome  to  have 
this  evidence  noted  en  passant  where  it 
occurs,  would  have  far  more  reason  to  com- 
plain if  it  had  been  culled  out  and  laid  in  a 
single  heap,  in  which  case  we  may  surmise 
that  few  of  them  would  have  taken  the 
trouble  even  to  look  at  it. 

In  truth,  there  are  few,  if  any,  ancient 
authors  concerning  whose  mind  and  purpose 
so  many  demonstrably  false  opinions  are  cur- 
rent, as  concerning  Plato ;  and  there  is  prob- 
ably no  writer,  of  merit  comparable  to  his, 


and  of  whom  so  many  writings  survive,  who 
leaves  us  in  so  much  real  uncertainty  respect- 
ing his  opinions.     His  works — except  a  few 
letters,   which    (allowing    them,   with    Mr. 
Grote,  to  be  authentic)  were  written  late  •  in 
life,  and  have  mostly  a  biographic  rather 
than    a   philosophical  interest — are    exclu- 
sively in  the  form  of  dialogue,  and  he  him- 
self is  never  one  of  the  interlocutors.     Not 
one  of   the  opinions   contained  in  them  is 
presented  as  his  own,  nor  in  any  connexion 
with  himself.      There  certainly  is,  in  almost 
every  dialogue,  one  principal  speaker,  who 
either  as  confuter  or  instructor  carries  off 
the  honours  of  the  discussion.      But  this 
chief  speaker,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
is  not  a  fictitious  or  unknown  person,  who 
could  only  be  looked  on  as  the  author's  own 
spokesman,  but  a  philosopher  with  a  well- 
marked  intellectual  individuality  of  his  own, 
and   regarded   by   Plato  himself   with   the 
deepest  reverence.    The  question  arises,  how 
far  the  opinions  put  into  the  mouth  of  Sok- 
rates  are  those  of  the  real  Sokrates,  or  of 
Plato  speaking  in  his  name  ?  and  if  the  for- 
mer, whether  Plato  desired  to  be  considered 
as  adopting  them  ?      But,  again,  Sokrates, 
though  generally  the  leading  speaker,  is  not 
always  so.  In  one  dialogue,  the  Parmenides, 
he  takes  part  in  the  discussion,  but  only  to 
be  powerfully  confuted  by  that  veteran  phi- 
losopher.   In  the  Sophistes  and  the  Politikos 
he  is  a  mere  listenex',  while  the  place  usually 
filled  by  him  is   occupied   by   a  nameless 
stranger  from  Elea  ;    though  these  two  dia- 
logues are  an    avowed  continuation  of  the 
Theaetetus,  in  which  Sokrates  takes  the  lead- 
ing part.     In  Tiuiaeus  and  Kritias,  the  per- 
sons bearing  those  names  are  the  teachers, 
and    Sokrates  an    approving  and  admiring 
hearer.     In  the  Leges  and  Epinomis  he  does 
not  appear  at  all.       Some  reason  there  must 
have  been  for  these  diversities,  but  it  neither 
shows  itself  in  the  dialogues,  nor  is  known 
by  external  evidence.      AH  this  would  have 
been  of  little  consequence,  if  the  dialogues 
had  exhibited  a  consistent  system  of  opinions, 
always  adhered  to  and  always  coming  out 
victorious.      But  so  far  is  this  from  being 
the  case,  that  the  result  of  a  large  proportion 
of  them  is  merely  negative,  many  opinions 
in  succession  being  tried  and  rejected,  and 
the  question  finally  left  unsolved.     When  an 
opinion  does  seem  to  prevail,  it  almost  al- 
ways happens  that  in  some  other  dialogue 
that  same  opinion  is  either  refuted,  or  shown 
to   involve    difficulties   which,    though    fre- 
quently   passed   over,    are   never   resolved- 
Some  of  the  ancient  critics  were  hence  led 
to  suspect  that  Plato  had,  as  his  master  pro- 
fessed to  have,  no  positive  opinions ;    a  sup- 
position for  which  plausible  arguments  might 
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be  drawn  from  many  of  the  dialogues,  but 
which  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
others.  Besides,  a  philosopher  who  for 
nearly  forty  years  lectured  in  open  school 
to  numerous  audiences,  must  have  had  some- 
thing positive  to  teach  them  :  mere  negation- 
and  confutation  raise  up  imitators,  but  not 
disciples. 

To  these  various  puzzles  the  German 
editors  and  critics  add  another — namely, 
which  of  the  writings  ascribed  to  Plato  are 
really  his  own.  They  relieve  their  author 
from  the  responsibility  of  contradictory 
opinions,  by  rejecting  many  dialogues  as 
spurious,  on  account  of  something  in  them 
that  is  inconsistent  with  what  is  said  in  some 
other  dialogue,  or  with  what  the  critic  is  of 
opinion  that  Plato  must  have  thought,  or  on 
the  mere  ground  of  inferior  merit  as  a  com- 
position ;  for  of  Plato  alone,  among  writers 
or  artists,  it  seems  to  be  imagined  that  he 
cannot  have  produced  any  work  not  equal  to 
his  finest.  Mr.  Grote  gains  a  triumphant 
victory  over  these  critics,  by  exhibiting  the 
overwhelming  strength  of  the  external  tes- 
timony; showing  that  the  rejectioHS  ground- 
ed on  internal  evidence  proceed  on  an  ideal 
of  Plato  which  is  a  mere  imagination  of  the 
critic  ;  and  pointing  out  that  what  are 
deemed  evidences  of  unauthenticity  in  the 
rejected  dialogues,  are  equally  found  in 
those  which  no  one  rejects,  or  could  reject, 
since  they  are  the  type  itself,  which  the 
others  are  thrown  out  for  not  conforming  to. 
If  we  could  add  to  our  knowledge  of  what 
Plato's  writings  were,  any  authentic  infor- 
mation respecting  the  order  in  which  they 
were  written,  their  inconsistencies  might  be 
found  to  correspond  with  successive  stages 
of  the  progress  of  his  own  mind.  But  we 
have  nothing  on  this  subject  save  conjec- 
tures, each  founded  on  an  antecedent  theory 
of  the  very  matter  which  it  is  intended  to 
clear  up.  The  imperfect  publicity  which 
ancient  writings  obtained  at  their  first  ap- 
pearance, consisting  chiefly  in  being  read 
aloud  by  the  author,  or  by  some  one  whom 
he  had  allowed  to  take  a  copy,  makes  it  im- 
possible to  fix  the  chronological  succession  of 
a  writer's  works,  when  they  are  at  all  nu- 
merous. Several  dialogues,  by  their  allu- 
sions to  historical  events,  give  indication  of 
a  date  to  which  it  is  supposed  that  they 
must  have  been  subsequent ;  but  even  this 
supposition  is  uncertain,  since,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Dionysius,  Plato  retouched  and 
corrected  his  writings  up  to  the  latest  period 
of  his  life.  When  a  dialogue  professes  to 
be  a  continuation  of  another  dialogue,  it  was 
probably,  though  not  certainly,  the  latest 
composed  of  the  two.  There  is  a  presump- 
tion that  the  dialogues  of  mere  search  pre- 


ceded those  which  expound  and  enforce  some 
definite  doctrine ;  though,  as  one  of  the  best 
German  critics  of  Plato  remarks*,  this  must 
be  taken  with  a  limitation,  since  he  may 
have  continued  to  produce  dialogues  of 
search  after  those  of  exposition  began.  Fi- 
nally, direct  testimony  combines  with  internal 
probability  in  placing  the  Leges  after  the 
Republic,  and  near  the  end  of  Plato's 
career.  This  is  nearly  all  the  help  which 
the  works  themselves  give  towards  ascertain- 
ing the  order  of  their  composition ;  but  we 
have  a  precious  though  limited  item  of  in- 
formation from  Aristotle,  respecting  some 
metaphysical  doctrines  taught  by  Plato  in 
his  latest  lectures,  varying  considerably  from 
those  we  read  in  any  of  the  dialogues,  but 
towards  which  the  line  of  thought  in  several 
of  them  seems  to  be  leading  up.  We  may, 
therefore,  place  those  particular  dialogues 
among  the  last  of  his  compositions,  and  in 
the  order  of  their  approach  to  what  we  are 
told  of  his  final  teachings.  This  indication, 
agreeing  with  other  internal  evidence,  gives 
the  following  as  the  latest  terms  of  the 
series : — Republic,  Timaeus  (with  its  un- 
finished appendage  Kritias),  Leges,  with  its 
supplement  the  Epinomis — the  first  probably 
separated  by  a  considerable  interval  of  time 
from  the  two  last,  and  the  Philebus,  which 
we  believe  to  be  later  than  the  Republic, 
probably  coming  in  at  some  intermediate 
point. 

Such  being  the  paucity  of  direct  evidence 
of  Plato's  opinions  and  purposes,  there  was 
no  check  to  the  latitude  which  readers  and 
admirers  might  give  themselves  in  deducing 
theories  from  the  general  tone  of  his  writ- 
ings. Much,  no  doubt,  may  be  thence  in- 
ferred, but  it  requires  more  than  a  knowledge 
of  Plato  to  distinguish  what.  Great  men 
and  great  writers  outlive  the  ideas  and  most 
of  the  monuments  of  their  time,  and  descend 
-to  posterity  disjoined  from  the  element  in 
which  they  lived,  and  by  which  their 
thoughts  ought  to  be  interpreted.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  great  reformers. 
How  continually  we  should  misunderstand 
the  deliverances  of  Luther,  of  Fichte,  of 
Bentham,  of  Voltaire,  of  Rousseau,  Fourier, 
Owen — may  we  add  of  Carlyle  ?  if  we  knew 
nothing  of  their  age,  and  of  the  men  and 
things  they  attacked,  but  what  they  them- 
selves tell  us.  Men  who  are  in  open  quarrel 
with  the  whole  body  of  their  cotemporaries, 
do  not  make  the  discriminations  which  pos- 
terity is  bound  to  make  ;  and  their  sweeping 
denunciations  do  not  imply,  from  them,  what 
such  statements  would  mean  from  persons 
perhaps  greatly  their  inferiors,  but  not  stand- 
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ing  so  far  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
to  efface  all  differences  of  distance.  This 
caution  has  been  disregarded  and  ignored  in 
Plato's  case,  yet  none  of  the  great  thinkers 
and  writers  who  have  come  down  to  us  re- 
quire it  more.  When  Plato  says  hard  things 
of  his  countrymen,  or  of  any  class  or  pro- 
fession among  them,  he  is  judging  them  by 
their  divergence  from  his  own  standard, 
which  was,  no  doubt,  in  many  respects  su- 
perior to  theirs  (though  by  no  means  so  in 
all  respects),  but  which  he  himself  pro- 
claimed to  be  a  new  and  original  one,  and 
which  certainly  differed  as  widely  from  the 
modern  European  or  English  standard  as 
from  the  Athenian.  But  the  denunciations 
which  he  levels  at  them  from  his  own  point 
of  view,  are  almost  always  interpreted  as 
from  ours,  and  we  fancy  that  their  conduct 
and  feelings,  if  known  to  us  in  detail,  would 
appear  to  us  as  blanieable  and  contempt- 
ible as  Plato  deemed  them  ;  whereas  we 
should  find  them,  with  a  few  superficial 
differences,  very  like  our  own  ;  and  it  is 
most  certain  that  Plato,  if  he  returned  to 
life,  would  be  to  the  full  as  contemptuous  of 
our  statesmen,  lawyers,  clergy,  professors, 
authors,  and  all  others  among  us  who  lay 
claim  to  mental  superiority,  as  he  ever  was 
of  the  corresponding  classes  at  Athens ;  while 
they,  on  their  part,  would  regard  him  very 
much  as  they  regard  other  freethinkers,  so- 
cialists, and  visionary  reformers  of  the  world. 
The  opinion  which  commonly  prevails 
about  Plato  is  something  like  the  following. 
The  Athenians,  and  the  other  Greeks,  had 
become  deeply  demoralised  by  a  set  of  im- 
postors called  Sophists — pretenders  to  uni- 
versal knowledge,  and  adepts  at  disconcerting 
simple  minds  by  entangling  them  in  a  mesh 
of  words — who  corrupted  young  men  of  for- 
tune, by  denying  moral  distinctions,  and 
teaching  the  art  of  misleading  a  popular  as- 
sembly. The  lives  and  intellectual  activity 
of  Sokrates  and  Plato  had  for  their  chief 
object  to  counteract  the  doctrines  and  influ- 
ence of  these  men.  They  devoted  them- 
selves to  vindicating  the  cause  of  virtue 
against  immoral  subtleties  ;  but  they  came 
too  late  ;  the  evil  was  too  far  advanced  for 
cure,  and  the  ruin  of  Greece  was  ultimately 
the  consequence  of  the  corruption  engender- 
ed by  the  Sophists.  In  Philosophy  proper, 
the  speculations  of  Plato  are  supposed  to 
have  been  guided  by  a  sin^ilar  purpose.  He 
was  the  founder  and  chief  of  the  Idealist  or 
Spiritualist  school,  against  the  Materialistic 
or  Sensational,  which,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Sophists,  is  asserted  to  have  been  gen- 
erally prevalent ;  and  was  the  champion  of 
the  intuitive  or  a  priori  character  of  moral 
truth,  against  what  is  regarded,  by  most  of 


the  Platonic  critics,  as  the  low  and  degrad- 
ing doctrine  of  Utility. 

Readers  of  Mr.  Grote's  History  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  strong  case  which  is  there 
made  out  against  this  common  theory.  Mr. » 
Grote  disbelieves  the  alleged  moral  corrup-  ] 
tion  as  a  fact;  and  denies  positively  that  J 
the  Sophists  were  the  cause  of  it,  or  that  the  / 
persons  so  called  had  any  doctrines  in  com-' 
mon,  much  less  the  immoral  ones  imputed 
to  them.  He  afiirms  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  any  one  of  them  taught  the  opin- 
ions alleged,  and  full  proof  that  some  taught 
the  reverse:  That  the  Sophists  were^not  a 
sect,  but  the  general  body  of  teachers  by 
profession,  and,  as  is  everywhere  the  case 
with  professional  teachers  as  a  class,  the 
moral  and  prudential  opinions  they  taught 
were  the  common  and  orthodox  ones  of 
their  country :  That  Plato's  quarrel  was  pre- 
cisely with  those  common  opinions,  and  an- 
tagonism to  the  Sophists  a  mere  consequence 
of  this ;  and  his  testimony,  were  it  far  stronger 
than  it  is,  has  no  value  against  them,  unless  we 
are  willing  to  extend  our  condemnation,  as  he 
did,  to  the  ways  of  mankind  in  general. 
These  views  of  Mr.  Grote,  which  we  are  sat- 
isfied are  true  to  the  letter,  receive  continual 
confirmation  from  his  survey  of  the  Platonic 
writings ;  and  we  think  it  possible  even  to 
strengthen  his  argument,  by  showing  that  the 
case  presented  against  the  Sophists  on  Pla- 
to's authority,  is  contradicted  by  Plato's  own 
representation  of  them. 

First,  who  were  the  Sophists  ?  In  the*; 
more  lax  use  of  the  word  it  was  a  name  for 
speculative  men  in  general.  All  the  early? 
philosophers  whose  theories  are  presented  in 
Mr.  Grote's  first  two  chapters,  were  Sophists 
in  ordinary  parlance ;  especially  when,  as 
was  probably  the  case  with  all  of  them,  they 
taught  orally,  and  took  money  for  their 
teaching.  M.  Boeckh  says  of  one  of  Plato's 
cotemporaries,  the  famous  mathematician 
Eudoxus,  'he  lived  as  a  Sophist,  which  means, 
he  taught  and  gave  lectures.'  *  Against  these 
men,  as  a  body,  no  accusation  is  brought, 
nor  had  Plato  any  hostility  to  them.  But 
the  Sophists,  emphatically  so  called,  were 
those  who  speculated  on  human  as  distin- 
guished from  cosmic  questions ;  who  made 
profession  of  civil  wisdom,  and  undertook  to 
instruct  men  in  the  knowledge  which  quali- 
fies for  social  or  political  life.  As  one  whose 
whole  time  was  passed  in  discussing  these 
topics,  Sokrates  was  counted  among  Soph- 
ists, both  during  his  life  and  after  his 
death,  ^schines,  in  his  oration  against 
Timarchus,  gives  him  that  title.  Isokrates, 
himself  called  a  Sophist  in  an  oration  of  De- 


*  Grote,  vol.  i.  p.  123,  note. 
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niosthenes,*  alludes  distinctly  to  Plato  as 
being  one.f  A  Sophist  named  Mikkus,  is 
introduced  in  the  Platonic  Lysis  as  a  com- 
panion and  eulogist  (e7ratv€Ti7s)  of  Sok- 
rates.  But  the  most  conspicuous  Sophists 
cotemporary  with  Sokrates,  the  supposed 
chiefs  of  the  immoral  and  corrupting  teach- 
ers against  whom  he  is  said  to  have  warred, 
were  Protagoras,  Prodikus,  and  Hippias. 
They  are  all  three  introduced  into  the  great 
and  many-sided  Platonic  composition  called 
Protagoras,  and  are  often  referred  to  by  name 
in  other  dialogues,  Hippias  even  having  two  to 
himself.  Now,  while  there  is  an  undisguis- 
ed purpose  on  jPlato's  part  to  lower  the  repu- 
tation of  these  men,  and  convict  them  of  not 
understanding  what  they  professed  to  teach, 
not  a  thought  or  a  sentiment  is  ascribed  to 
them  of  any  immoral  tendency,  while  they 
often  appear  in  the  character  of  serious  and 
impressive  exhorters  to  virtue. 

With  regard  to  Protagoras  in  particular, 
the  discourse  which  he  is  made  to  deliver  on 
the  moral  virtues  is  justly  considered  by  Mr. 
Grrote  X  as  '  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  Pla- 
tonic writings.'  It  springs  out  of  a  doubt 
raised,  seriously  or  ironically,  by  Sokrates, 
whether  virtue  is  teachable,  on  the  ground 
that  there  are  no  recognised  teachers  of  it, 
as  there  are  of  other  things.  Protagoras 
admits  the  fact,  and  says  that  the  reason  why 
there  are  no  express  teachers  of  virtue  is 
that  all  mankind  teach  it.  Artistic  or  pro- 
fessional skill  in  any  special  department 
needs  only  to  be  possessed  by  a  few,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rest ;  but  social  and  civic  vir- 
tue, consisting  in  justice  and  self-restraint, 
is  indispensable  in  every  one ;  and  as  the 
welfare  of  each  imperatively  requires  this 
virtue  in  others,  every  one  inculcates  it  on 
all.  A  highly  philosophical  as  well  as  elo- 
quent exposition  follows  \,  '  of  the  growth 
and  propagation  of  common  sense — the  com- 
mon, established,  ethical  and  social  senti- 
ment among  a  community  ;  sentiment  neither 
dictated  in  the  beginning  by  any  scientific  or 
artistic  lawgiver ;  nor  personified  in  any 
special  guild  of  craftsmen  apart  from  the  re- 
maining community ;  nor  inculcated  by  any 
formal  professional  teachers  ;  nor  tested  by 
analysis ;  nor  verified  by  comparison  with 
any  objective  standard;  but  self-sown  and 
self-asserting,  stamped,  multiplied,  and  kept 
in  circulation  by  the  unpremeditated  con- 
spiracy of  the  general  public — the  omnipres- 
ent agency  of  King  Nomos  ||  and  his  numer- 

*  Contra  Lacritum.     Grote,  vol.  iii.  p.  178,  note. 

f  In  his  Oratio  ad  Philippum.  See  Grote,  vol. 
iii.  p.  402. 

\  Groto,  vol.  ii.  p.  45.  §  Ibid. 

II  No^oj  (5  iravTuv  ffaffiKevi,  an  expression  of  Pin- 
dar, cited  by  Herodotus  (as   well  as  by  Plato  bim- 


ous  volunteers.'  This  common  standard  of 
virtue  Protagoras  fully  accepts.  He  takes 
it  *  'for  granted  that  justice,  virtue,  good, 
evil,  &c.,  are  known,  indisputable,  determi- 
nate data,  fully  understood  and  unanimously 
interpreted.'  He  pretends  not  to  set  right 
the  general  opinion,  but  f  '  teaches  in  his 
eloquent  expositions  and  interpretations  the 
same  morality,  public  and  private,  that  every 
one  else  teaches ;  while  he  can  perform  the 
work  of  teaching  somewhat  more  effectively 
than  they  : '  and  |  '  what  he  pretends  to  do, 
beyond  the  general  public,  he  really  can  do.' 
Sokrates  (or  Plato  under  his  name)  not  ac- 
cepting this  common  standard,  and  not  con- 
sidering justice,  virtue,  good,  and  evil  as 
things  understood,  but  as  things  whose  es- 
sence, and  the  proper  meaning  of  the  words, 
remain  to  be  found  out,  of  course,  contests 
the  point  with  Protagoras ;  and  bringing  to 
bear  on  him  the  whole  power  of  the  Sokratic 
cross-examination,  convicts  him  of  being  un- 
able to  give  any  definition  or  theory  of  these 
things;  an  incapacity  which,  in  Platonic 
speech,  goes  by  the  name  of  not  knowing 
what  they  are.  The  inability  of  Protagoras 
to  discuss,  and  of  his  opinions  to  resist  logi- 
cal scrutiny,  is  driven  home  against  the  Soph- 
ist with  great  force.  But  it  is  remarkable 
that  Protagoras,  in  answering  the  questions 
of  Sokrates,  whenever  required  to  choose  be- 
tween two  opinions,  one  of  which  is  really  or 
apparently  the  more  moral  or  elevating,  not 
only  chooses  the  loftier  doctrine,  but  declares 
that  no  other  choice  would  be  agreeable  to 
his  past  life,  to  which  he  repeatedly  appeals 
as  not  permitting  him  to  concede  anything 
that  would  lower  the  claims  or  dignity  of 
virtue  ;  thus  proving  (as  far  as  anything  put 
into  his  mouth  by  Plato  can  prove  it),  not 
only  that  he  had  never  taught  other  than 
virtuous  doctrines,  but  that  he  had  an  estab- 
lished reputation  both  for  virtuous  teaching, 
and  for  an  exemplary  and  dignified  life.  Fi- 
nally, it  is  Sokrates  who,  in  this  dialogue, 
maintains  the  '  des-radina; '  doctrine  of  Utili- 
tarianism — at  least  the  part  most  odious  to 
its  impugners,  the  doctrine  of  Hedonism, 
that  Pleasure  and  the  absence  of  Pain  are 
the  ends  of  morality ;  in  opposition  to  Pro- 


self  in  the  Gorgias),  and  very  happily  applied,  on 
many  occasions,  by  Mr.  Grote.  '  The  large  sense 
of  the  word  NoVos,  as  received  by  Pindar  and  He- 
rodotus, must  be  kept  in  mind,  comprising  positive 
morality,  religious  ritual,  consecrated  habits,  the 
local  turns  of  sympathy  and  antipathy,  «S:c.'  {Gh'ote, 
vol.  i.  p.  252, 7iote.)  Nd^oj,  thus  understood,  includes 
all  that  is  enjoined  by  law,  custom,  or  the  general 
sentiment,  and  all  that  is  voluntarily  accepted  in 
reliance  on  these. 

*  Grote,  vol.  ii.  p.  47. 

f  Ibid.  p.  44. 

i  Ibid.  p.  73. 
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,  tagoras,  to  whom  that  opinion  is  repugnant ; 
a  reversal  of  the  parts  assigned  to  the  two 
teachers  by  the  German  commentators,  very 
embarrassing  to  some  of  them,  who,  rather 
than  impute  to  Plato  so  '  low '  a  doctrine, 
resort  to  the  absurd  supposition  that  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  analysis  in  all  his 
writings  is  ironical,  intended  to  ridicule  a 
Sophist  who  is  not  even  represented  as  agree- 
ing with  it.  Let  us  add,  that  though  at  first 
sore  under  his  confutation  by  Sokrates,  Pro- 
tagoras parts  with  him  on  excellent  terms, 
and  predicts  for  him,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
dialogue,  great  eminence  in  wisdom. 

Prodikus  of  Keios  has  no  dialogue  devot- 
ed to  himself,  nor  is  Sokrates  ever  introduc- 
ed as  confuting  him.     Except  a  few  touches 
of  good-humored  ridicule  on  his  subtle  verbal 
distinctions,  chiefly  found  in  the  Protagoras, 
and  probably  intended  not  so  much  for  dis- 
paragement as  to  heighten  the  dramatic  in- 
terest of  that  eminently  dramatic  dialogue ; 
and  except  that  he  comes  in  for  his  share  of 
the  raillery  kept  up  against  the  Sophists 
generally  about  the  money  they  took  from 
their  pupils,  Prodikus  is  treated  by  Plato 
with   marked   respect.     Sokrates    not   only 
confesses  intellectual  obligations  to  him,  but 
speaks  of  him  more  than  once,  at  least  semi- 
seriously,  as  his  teacher ;  and  is  made  to  say 
in  the  Theaetetus,  *  that  in  conversing  with 
young  men,  he  is  apt  at  disceruing  those  to 
whom  he  can  be  of  no  use,  and  judging  by 
whom   they  will  be  benefited,  and  that  he 
has  handed  over  many  to  Prodikus — a  sure 
proof  that  in  Plato's  opinion  Prodikus  was 
not  only  no  corruptor  of  youth,  but  improv- 
ing to  thenu.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know 
that  Prodikus  was  the    author  of  the  cele- 
brated   mythe   or     apologue    called     '  The 
Choice  of  Hercules,'  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive exhortations  in  ancient  literature  to  a 
life  of  labour  and  self-denial  in  preference  to 
one  of  ease  and  pleasure.     The  substance  of 
this  composition  is  preserved  by  Xenophon, 
who,  in  his  '  Memorabilia,'    introduces  So- 
krates repeating  it  to    Aristippus,  and  de- 
claring that  it  was  a  favorite  lecture  of  Pro- 
dikus, one  of  those  which  he  oftenest  deliver- 
ed ;  t  and  it  bears  a  nearer  resemblance  than 
anything  in  Plato  to  the  moral  teachings 
ascribed  by  Xenophon  to  the  real  Sokrates. 
Prodikus,  therefore,  is  out  of  the  question  in 
any  charge  against  the  Sophists  of  immoral 
teaching  or  influence. 

Hippias,  a  man  conspicuous  among  his  co- 
temporaries  for  the  rare  variety  of  his  accom- 
plishments, is  treated  by  Plato  more  disre- 

*  Plato,  Theretctus,  151  B. 

■|-"07r€/)  Sj^ /cai  TrAeiVrois  c-7ri5ei(fyi/Ta(.  {Xen.  Metn. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  i.) 


spectfuUy.     The  two  dialogues  called  by  his 
name  not  only  exhibit  him  as  (like  Protago- 
ras) unable  to  cope  with  Sokrates  in  close 
discussion,  or  give  a  philosophic  theory  of 
the  subjects  on  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
discourse,  but  load  him  with  ridicule,  of  a 
less  refined  character  than  usual  with  Plato, 
for  his  naif  vanity  and  self-confidence.     It  is 
possible  that  the  real  Hippias  may  have  been 
open  to  ridicule  on  this  account ;  but  from 
any  vestige  of  immoral  or  corrupt  teaching 
the  Hippias  of  Plato  is  as  clear  as  his  Pro- 
tagoras and  his  Prodikus.     In  the  Second 
Hippias,  that  Sophist  is  introduced  as  having 
just  finished  delivering,  with  great  applause, 
an  encomium  on  the  character  of  Achilles  in 
the  Iliad,  as  contrasted  with  Ulysses  in  the 
Odyssey,  asserting  the  great  moral  superior- 
ity of  the  former.     Now,    even  the  better 
Greeks  did.  not  usually  give  so  marked  a 
preference  to  the  direct,  frank,  and  outspoken 
type  of  character,  over  one  which  aimed  at 
good  objects  by  skilful  craft  and  dissimula- 
tion ;  so  that  Hippias  stands  represented  by 
Plato  as  one  whose  moral  standard,  so  far  as 
it  differed  from  the  common  one,  was  excep- 
tionally high  and  noble — as  that  of  Sophokles 
is  shown  to  have  been  by  the  character  of 
Neoptolemus,  contrasted  with  that  of  Ulys- 
ses, in  the  '  Philoktetes.'    The  Sophist  main- 
tains this  high  estimate  of  veracity  and  sin- 
cerity throughout  the  dialogue;    while  the 
only  ethical  doctrine  which  is  male  sonans 
is  assigned  to  Sokrates  himself,  who,  by  a 
series  of  arguments  which  Hippias  is  totally 
unable   to  refute,   contends  that    one    who 
speaks  falsehood  knowingly  is  less  bad  than 
one  who   speaks  it  unknowingly,  and  (as  a 
general  thesis)  '  that  those  who  hurt  mankind, 
or  cheat,  or  lie, or  do  wrong  wilfully,  are  better 
than  those  who  do  the  same  unwillingly.'* 
Mr.  Grote  may  well  say  that '  if  this  dialogue 
had  come  down  to  us  with  the  parts  inverted, 
and  with  the  reasoning  of  Sokrates  assigned 
to  Hippias,  most  critics  would  probably  have 
produced  it  as  a  tissue  of  sophistry,  justify- 
ing the  harsh  epithets  which   they  bestow 
upon  the  Athenian  Sophists,  as  persons  who 
considered  truth  and  falsehood  to  be  on  a  par 
— subverters  of  morality,  and  corruptors  of 
the  youth  of  Athens.     But  as  we  read  it,  all 
that,  which  in  the  mouth  of  Hippias  would 
have   passed  for  sophistry,  is  here  put  for- 
ward by  Sokrates ;  while  Hippias  not  only 
resists  his  conclusions,   and  adheres  to  the 
received  ethical  sentiment  tenaciously,  even 
when  he  is  unable  to  defend  it,  but  hates  the 
propositions  forced  upon  him,  protests  against 
the  perverse  captiousness  of  Sokrates,  and 
requires  much  pressing  to  induce  him  to  con- 

*  Grote,  vol.  i.  p.  390. 
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tinue  the  debate.'*  It  is  obvious  what  ad- 
vantage Meletus  and  Anytus  might  have 
derived  from  this  thesis  of  Sokrates,  if  they 
had  brought  it  up  against  him  before  the 
Dikasts ;  though  it  is  merely  a  paradoxical 
form  which,  as  we  know  from  Xenophon,  the 
real  Sokrates  gave  to  one  of  his  favourite 
opinions,  adopted  and  strenuously  maintained 
by  Plato,  that  the  root  of  all  moral  excel- 
lence is  knowledge. 

Except  these  three  distinguished  men,  the 
only  other  Sophists,  in  the  more  limited 
sense,  who  are  shown  up  by  Plato,  or  brought 
by  him  into  collision  with  Sokrates,  are  the 
two  brothers  in  the  Euthydemus,  who  are 
not  represented  as  persons  of  any  celebrity 
(though  somebody  of  the  name  of  Euthyde- 
mus is  mentioned  in  the  Kratylus  in  connex- 
ion with  a  philosophical  paradox) ,  but  as  old 
men  who  have  passed  their  lives  in  teaching 
gymnastic  and  military  exercises,  together 
with  rhetoric,  and  have  only  quite  lately 
turned  their  attention  to  dialectics,  or  the 
art  of  discussion.  We  know  nothing  other- 
wise of  these  persons,  who  may  have  been 
entirely  fictitious,  and  in  any  case  the  care 
taken  to  describe  them  as  novices  in  their 
art  precludes  the  supposition  of  their  being 
intended  as  representative  men.  The  purpose 
of  the  dialogue  is  obviously  to  rebut  the  ac- 
cusation brought  against  Sokrates,  and 
doubtless  also  against  Plato,  of  being  jug- 
glers with  words  and  dealers  in  logical  puz- 
zles, which  is  done  by  exhibiting,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  caricature  of  the  most  absurd  logical 
juggling  in  the  persons  of  Euthydemus  and 
Dionysodorus,  and  on  the  other,  an  illustra- 
tive specimen  of  Plato's  ideal  of  the  genu- 
inely Sokratic  process — real  Dialectic,  con- 
trasted with  Eristic — the  one  merely  embar- 
rassing and  humiliating  an  ingenuous  student, 
by  involving  him  through  verbal  ambiguities 
in  obvious  absurdities ;  the  other  encouraging 
and  stimulating  him  to  vigorous  exercise  of 
his  own  mind  in  clearing  his  thoughts  from 
confusion.  Mr.  Grote's  comments  on  this 
dialogue,  as  on  most  others,  are  singularly 
interesting  and  valuable.  It  suffices  here 
to  observe  that  the  purpose  of  the  Euthyde- 
mus is  not  to  discredit  anybody,  but  to  repel 
the  attacks  made  on  dialectic,  by  exhibiting 
the  good  form  of  it  in  marked  opposition  to 
the  bad. 

There  is  thus  absolutely  nothing  in  Plato's 
'  representation  of  particular  Sophists  that 
gives  countenance  to  the  reproaches  usual- 
ly cast  upon  them.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  class  of  teachers  on  whom  he 
is  more  severe,  and  into  whose  mouth  he 
does,  though  but  in  one  instance,  put  im- 

*  Grote,  vol.  i.  p.  394. 


moral  doctrines.  These  are  the  Rhetori- 
cians, or  teachers  of  oratory,  a  vocation 
[sometimes  combined  with  that  of  Sophist, 
out  carefully  distinguished  from  it  by  Plato, 
in  that  one  of  his  works  in  which  rhetoric 
is  most  depreciated.  The  types  exhibited 
of  the  class  are  Gorgias,  Polus,  and  Thrasy- 
machus,  all  of  whom  Sokrates  is  introduced 
as  triumphantly  confuting.  As  there  is 
thus  something  more  of  foundation  for  the 
common  interpretation  of  Plato's  attacks  on 
the  rhetoricians  than  of  those  on  the 
Sophists,  it  is  worth  showing  how  very 
little  that  something  amounts  to. 

Rhetoric,  being  the  art  of  persuasion,  is 
necessarily  open  to  the  reproach  that  it  may 
be  used  indifi'erently  in  behalf  of  wrong 
knd  right,  and  may  avail  to  *  make  the  worse 
lappear  the  better  reason.'  But  so  far  was 
Ut  in  Greece  from  being  taught  or  recom- 
mended for  this  purpose  by  its  popular 
teachers,  that  Gorgias,  the  most  celebrated 
of  them,  in  the  dialogue  bearing  his  name 
and  intended  to  lay  rhetoric  and  the  rheto- 
ricians prostrate  in  the  dust,  is  represented 
as  emphatically  deprecating  such  a  use  of 
it.  After  extolling,  in  magnificent  terms, 
the  value  of  his  art,  the  general  power  it 
gives  of  attaining  objects,  and  the  ascendancy 
it  confers  in  the  State,  he  proceeds  to  say 
that,  like  all  other  powers,  it  should  be  used 
justly :  and  as  gymnastic  teachers  are  not 
blamed,  or  expelled  from  the  city,  if  any 
one  trained  by  them  abuses  the  bodily 
strength  he  has  acquired,  by  assaulting  his 
parents  or  his  friends,  so  the  teachers  of 
rhetoric  are  not  in  fault  if  their  pupils  make 
an  unjust  use  of  the  valuable  talent  be- 
stowed upon  them ;  '  for  they  (the  teachers) 
bestowed  it  to  be  rightly  used,  against  the 
enemies  of  the  State  and  against  evil-doers, 
not  in  ago;ression,  but  in  defence.'  Thus 
far  Gorgias,  who,  even  in  this  most  polemic 
dialogue,  is  treated  with  considerable  re- 
spect, and  has  his  dignity  saved  by  being 
withdrawn  from  the  Sokratic  cross-examina- 
tion when  the  conflict  begins  to  grow  serious. 
We  may  fairly  presume  that  his  teaching 
was  as  far  above  all  moral  reproach  as  that 
of  Isokrates,  the  most  famous  and  successful 
Grecian  rhetorical  teacher  whose  works  have 
come  down  to  us — to  whose  earnest  and  im- 
pressive inculcation  of  the  moral  virtues  it 
is  sufficient  to  allude. 

The  dispute  is  taken  up  by  Polus,  another 
teacher  of  rhetoric,  represented  as  a  much 
younger  and  very  petulant  man,  between 
whom  and  Sokrates  there  is  a  discussion  of 
a  very  dramatic  character,  with  much  vehe- 
mence on  one  side  and  sarcasm  and  irony  on 
the  other.  Sokrates  asserts  that  to  do  in- 
justice is  the  greatest  of  evils — a  far  worse 
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one  than  to  be  unjustly  done  by :  while 
Polus  maintains,  on  the  contrary,  that  an 
unjust  man  who  escapes  punishment,  and 
practices  injustice  on  so  great  a  scale  as  to 
achieve  signal  success — especially  he  who 
can  make  himself  despot  of  his  city — 
is  supremely  enviable.  Now  this,  which 
seems  to  be  evidence  on  the  side  of  the  com- 
mon theory,  is  really  a  strong  confirmation 
of  Mr.  Grote's  ;  for  no  reader  of  Plato  can 
be  unaware  that  what  Polus  here  ex- 
presses (though  disclaimed  by  the  Platonic 
Protagoras  as  a  vulgar  prejudice*)  was  the 
received  opinion  and  established  sentiment 
of  the  Grecian  world.  Polus  appeals  to  it, 
and  says — *  Ask  any  of  the  persons  present :' 
to  which  Sokrates  answers — '  Instead  of  re- 
futing me  by  argument,  you,  like  a  pleader 
in  a  court  of  justice,  overwhelm  me  with 
witnesses.  No  doubt  all  the  testimony  is 
on  your  side.  If  you  ask  Nicias'  (the  most 
morally  respected  citizen  and  politician  of  his 
time),'  or  Aristokrates,  or  the  whole  family  of 
Pericles,or  any  family  you  think  fit — in  short, 
any  Athenian  or  any  foreigner,  they  will  all 
assent ;  but  I,  one  man,  do  not  assent,  and  the 
only  witness  I  will  call  is  yourself;  unless 
I  can  convince  you  that  I  am  in  the  right, 
I  shall  consider  myself  to  have  done  nothing.' 
Similar  evidence  of  the  universal  opinion 
appears  at  every  turn  in  the  Platonic  dia- 
logues. Whether  it  is  the  ambitious  and 
unprincipled  Alcibiades,  or  the  youthful  and 
inquiring  Theages,  or  the  two  grave  and 
reverend  elders  from  Crete  and  Lacedgemon 
who  figure  in  the  Leges,  they  all  speak  with 
the  same  voice :  the  usurping  despot,  and 
every  one  who  is  eminently  successful  in  in- 
justice, is  a  man  to  be  envied — such  a  man 
(they  usually  add)  as  we,  and  all  the  world, 
and  you  yourself,  Sokrates,  if  you  could, 
would  wish  to  be.  Sokrates  claims  complete 
originality  in  the  contrary  opinion,  that  injus- 
tice is  an  evil,  and  the  greatest  that  can  befall 
any  one — a  doctrine  which,  through  the 
teachings  of  Plato  himself,  of  the  Stoics, 
and  of  some  of  the  forms  of  Christianity, 
has  grown  so  familiar  to  us,  that  it  has  be- 
come a  truism,  and  even  a  cant;  and 
moderns  are  ready  to  conclude  offhand  that, 
not  to  profess  it  implies  a  denial  of  moral 
obligation.  But  look  at  Polus  himself  in 
the  dialogue.  He  is  asked  by  Sokrates — 
'  You  think  it  a  worse  thing  (koikiov)  to  be 
injured  than  to  injure.  Do  you  also  think 
it  a  baser,  or  more  shameful  thing  (aio-^tov)  ?' 
Polus  acknowledges  the  reverse  :  and  So- 
krates goes  on  to  prove  (by  a  fallacious  argu- 
ment, however),  that  whatever  is  more 
ai(T)(p6v  must  be  more  kukov.     Now  this  dis- 

*  Plato,  Protagoras,  333  C,  D,  and  359  E, 


tinction  of  Polus  is  exactly  that  which  the 
Greeks  drew.  Their  opinion,  that  a  wicked 
man  would  be  happy  if  he  could  succeed  in 
his  wickedness,  did  not  make  them  less  ab- 
hor the  bad  man.  He  was  to  be  restrained, 
punished,  and,  if  need  be,  extirpated,  not 
because  his  guilt  was  an  evil  to  himself,  but 
because  it  was  an  evil  to  others.  He  was 
looked  upon  as  one  who  sought,  and,  if  suc- 
cessful, obtained,  good  to  himself  by  the 
damage  and  suffering  of  other  people,  and 
who  was  therefore  not  to  be  tolerated  by 
them  unless  on  compulsion.  This  is  a  dif- 
ferent doctrine  from  the  common  one  of  mod- 
ern moralists,  but  not  an  immoral  doctrine ; 
and  even  if  it  were,  the  Sophists  and  rhetori- 
cians did  not  invent  it,  but  found  it  univer- 
sal. The  speeches  of  Glaukon  and  Adei- 
mantus,  in  the  Second  Book  of  the  Republic, 
set  forth  this  view  of  the  case.  Both 
these  speakers  strenuously  disapprove  the 
unjust  life,  and  are  anxious  to  be  convinced 
that  it  is  a  calamity  to  the  evil-doer.  But, 
according  to  them,  all  mankind,  even  those 
who  most  inculcate  justice,  inculcate  it  as 
self-sacrifice,  describing  the  life  of  the  just 
man  as  hard  and  difficult,  that  of  the  unjust 
as  pleasant  and  easy.  The  very  best  of  them 
represent  justice  as  personally  desirable 
only  on  account  of  the  good  reputation  and 
social  consideration  which  attend  it,  imply- 
ing that  one  who  could  acquire  the  reputa- 
tion and  rewards  of  justice  without  the 
reality  would  be  supremely  fortunate,  pos- 
sessing the  prize  without  the  sacrifices,  while 
he  who  had  the  reality,  but  missed  the  re- 
wards, would  be  utterly  miserable.  Any 
man  would  be  unjust  if  he  possessed  the 
ring  of  Gyges,  which  rendered  the  wearer 
invisible  at  pleasure.  With  this  memorable 
testimony  as  to  what  was  the  general  belief, 
it  is  mere  ignorance  to  throw  the  responsi- 
bility on  the  Sophists  and  rhetoricians.  We 
may  add  that  even  Polus  is  so  far  from  be- 
ing put  in  an  odious  light,  that  his  petulance 
abates  under  the  Sokratic  cross-examination  ; 
he  is  not  uncandid,  does  not  obstinately 
resist  conviction,  and  ends  by  confessing 
himself  refuted.  The  speaker  in  this  dia- 
logue who  really  professes  immoral  doctrines, 
who  denies  that  injustice  is  aia)(p6v,  and 
asserts  that  right  and  wrong  are  matters  of 
convention,  is  Kallikles ;  neither  a  Sophist 
nor  a  rhetorician,  but  an  active  and  ambi- 
tious political  man,  who,  though  he  fre- 
quents the  rhetoricians,  proclaims  his  con- 
tempt of  the  Sophists,  and  represents  a  type 
of  character  doubtless  frequent  among 
Grecian  politicians,  though  we  may  doubt 
their  having  ever  publicly  professed  the 
principles  they  acted  on. 

The  other  rhetorical  teacher  shown  up  by 
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Plato  is  Thrasymachus  in  the  Kepublic,  who 
is  presented  as  rude,  overbearing,  even  inso- 
lent in  his  manner  of  discussing,  and  who 
undoubtedly  is  made  to  profess,  with  a  not 
very  material  difference,  essentially  the  same 
immoral  doctrine  as  Kallikles.  He  is  ac- 
cordingly confuted  and  put  to  shame ;  but 
even  Thrasymachus  ends  better  than  he  be- 
gan, and  though  he  takes  no  share  in  the 
long  sequel  of  the  dialogue,  joins  with  others 
in  pressing  Sokrates  to  go  on,  and  parts  with 
him  on  friendly  terms.  This  single  exhibi- 
tion of  Thrasymachus,  made,  not  by  himself, 
but  by  Plato  when  he  wants  a  spokesman  for 
an  immoral  doctrine,  is  the  solitary  case 
that  can  be  cited  from  Plato  in  support  of 
the  opinion  which  imputes  immoral  teaching 
to  the  Sophists  ;  and  Thrasymachus  was  not 
a  Sophist  but  a  rhetorician.* 

Nevertheless,  it  neither  needs  nor  can  be 
denied,  not  only  that  Plato  had  an  unfavour- 
able opinion  of  the  Sophists  generally,  but 
that  his  writings  contain  much  evidence  of 
their  being  looked  upon,  in  Athenian  society, 
with  a  widespread  sentiment  of  aversion. 
Their  unpopularity  may  be  accounted  for, 
without  supposing  it  to  have  been,  in  a  moral 
point  of  viciv,  deserved.  In  the  first  place, 
the  disapprobation  was  far  from  being  unan- 
imous. Though  the  name  Sophist  was  already 
a  term  of  reproach,  it  was  also  one  of  praise  : 
Plato  himself  f  speaks  of  '  the  genuine 
Sophistic  art '  (17  yeVet  y^vvaia  croc^tcmKr/)  as 
a  thing  which  he  caimot  completely  distin- 
guish from  something  laudable,  and  asks, 
'  Have  we  not,  in  seeking  for  the  Sophist, 
unexpectedly  found  the  Philosopher  ?  '  |  In 
another  place,  when  speaking  of  the  skilful 
adaptations  of  Creative  Power,  he  says  that 
the  gods  are  admirable  Sophists.  The  term, 
when  applied  to  any  one,  was  an  insult  or  a 
compliment  according  to  the  person  who 
used  it ;  like  metaphysician,  or  political 
economist,  or  Malthusian,  in  our  own  day. 
And  this  double  tradition  was  prolonged  into 
the  latest  period  of  Grecian  culture.  It 
lasted  even  after  the  word  philosopher  had 
come  into  use  as  the  designation  which  all 


*  In  the  Leges,  certain  persons  are  mentioned,  in 
a  style  of  invective,  as  maintaining  the  doctrines 
put  into  the  mouths  of  Kallildes  and  Thrasymachus  ; 
but  they  arc  nowliere  called  Sophists,  and  seem  to 
be  identified  with  the  physical  inquirers  who  denied 
the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  to  be  gods,  and  alleged 
them  to  be  y^v  kuI  AtOovs  (Legg.  886,  I)).  As 
the  person  most  notorious  for  asserting  this  was 
Anaxagoras,  who  has  obtained  from  subsequent 
ages  about  the  highest  moral  and  religious  reputa- 
tion of  all  these  early  inquirers,  we  regard  this  de- 
nunciation by  Plato  as  merely  a  specimen  of  that 
odium  theologicum,  which  was  a  stranger  to  his  bet- 
ter days,  but  comes  out  forcibly  in  the  Leges,  his 
latest  production. 

f  Plato,  Sophistes,  231  B.  %  Ibid.  253  C. 


kinds  of  speculative  men  took  to  themselves ; 
when  this  name  might  have  been  expected  to 
engross  all  the  favourable  associations,  leav- 
ing only  the  unfavourable  to  the  word 
sophist.  In  one  of  the  dialogues  of  Lucian, 
who  was  cotemporary  with  Marcus  Aurelius, 
the  sophist  is  identified  with  the  philosopher, 
and  described  as  the  chosen  and  professional 
inculcator  and  guardian  of  virtue.*  Those 
who  are  chiefly  brought  forward  by  Plato  as 
thinking  ill  of  the  Sophists,  are  either  prac- 
tical politicians,  whose  contempt  for  theorists 
is  no  rare  or  abnormal  phenomenon  in  any 
age,  or  elderly  and  respectable  fathers  of 
families,  who  had  passed  through  life  with 
credit  and  success  without  the  acquirements 
which  they  now  found  the  younger  genera- 
tion running  after.  The  character  in  Plato 
who  exhibits  the  strongest  example  of  min- 
gled hatred  and  contempt  for  the  Sophists, 
is  Anytus,  in  the  Menon.  This  man,  a  poli- 
tician of  influence  and  repute,  no  sooner 
hears  them  mentioned  than  he  bursts  into  a 
torrent  of  abuse,  calling  them  people  whom 
it  is  madness  to  have  anything  to  do  with, 
and  whose  presence  no  city  ought  to  tolerate ; 
though  he  admits,  when  questioned,  that  he 
has  never  conversed  with  any  of  them,  nor 
has  any  personal  knowledge  of  what  they 
taught,  but  does  not  the  less  indignantly 
denounce  them  as  '  corruptors  of  youth,' 
the  charge  on  which  afterwards,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Meletus,  he  indicted  Sokrates, 
with  the  result  we  all  know.  It  is  worth 
mentioning,  that  Xenophon  f  relates,  on  the 
authority  of  Sokrates  himself,  the  origin  of 
the  off'euce  which  Anytus  had  taken  against 
him  :  it  was  because  he  criticised  the  edu- 
cation which  Anytus  was  giving  to  his  son, 
saying  that  a  man  who  sought  for  himself 
the  greatest  honours  of  the  state  ought  to 
have  brought  up  this  promising  youth  to  a 
higher  occupation  than  his  own  business  of  a 
tanner.  This  is  probably  a  fair  example  of 
the  feeling  which  indisposed  respectable 
elderly  Athenians  towards  'Sokrates  the 
Sophist,'  and  towards  the  other  Sophists. 
When  the  charge  of  corrupting  youth  comes 


*  The  supposed  speaker  is  Solon,  and  he  is  cele- 
brating to  Auacharsis,  in  a  strain  like  that  of  Peri- 
cles in  his  funeral  oration,  the  excellence  of  the 
Athenian  customs  :  ''Pv^^li^o^xiv  ovv  rat  yvwixas  avTuv 
(of  the  youth),  v6iJiOvs  re  rovs  Koifovs  iKSiSatTKovTes, 
dl  Srifnoffia  waai  irpoKeiVTai  ayayivwcrKstv  fj.eya\oti 
ypaixixaaiv  a/xa  avayeypafj-fifvut,  iceKevoyrts  aTf  XPV 
■noifly,  Kol  wf  a.-wex^'^G'^',  xal  ayaduiv  a.vhpS)v  avvov- 
atas,  Trap'  uiv  \fyfiv  ra  Seovra  fHixavOavovTt,  Ka\  irpar 
reii/  Toi  S'lKata,  Kai  iic  tov  Xtov  aWriKois  (rvfXTroAinve- 
ffdai,  Kal  fii)  i^ltadai  TUf  alaxP^^y  ""^  optyeadai  rwv 
KaAcSf,  $iaiuv  Se  iJ.T]Sev  ttoiuv.  ol  Se  avSpes  oiiroi, 
(TOCpifTTal,  icai  (piAocrocpoL  irphs  ^^wv  6;'0jtio{,'y)/Tai.  {Luc. 
de  GipnnasHs.) 

f  Xen.  Apol.  Socr. 
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to  be  particularised,  it  always  resolves  itself 
into   making  them   think  themselves  wiser 
than  the  laws,  and  fail  in  proper  respect  to 
their  fathers  and  their  seniors.     And  this  is 
a  true  charge :  only  it  ought  to  fall,  not  on 
the   Sophists,    but   on   intellectual   culture 
generally.     What  encourages  young  men  to 
think  for  themselves,  does  lead  them  to  criti- 
cise the  laws  of  their  country — does  shake 
their  fiiith  in  the  infallibility  of  their  fathers 
and  their  elders,  and  make  them  think  their 
own  speculations  preferable.     It  is  beyond 
doubt  that  the  teaching  of  Sokrates,  and  of 
Plato  after  him,  produced  these  effects  in 
an  extraordinary  degree.     Accordingly,  we 
learn  fromXenophon  that  the  youths  of  rich 
families  who  frequented  Sokrates,  did  so,  for 
the  most  part,  against  the  severe  disappro- 
bation of  their  relatives.     In  every  age  and 
state  of  society,  fathers  and  the  elder  citi- 
zens have  been  suspicious  and  jealous  of  all 
freedom  of  thought  and  all  intellectual  cul- 
tivation (not  strictly  professional)  in  their 
sons  and  juniors,  unless  they  can  get  it  con- 
trolled and  regulated  by  some  civil  or  ec- 
clesiastical  authority  in  which   they   have 
confidence.     But    it   had  not   occurred    to 
Athenian  legislators  to  have  an  established 
Sophistical  Church,  or  State  Universities. 
The  teaching  of  the  Sophists  was  all  on  the 
voluntary  princiiile;  and    the    dislike  of  it 
was   of  the    same    nature    with   the    outcry 
against  '  godless  colleges,'  or   the  objection 
of  most  of  our  higher  and  middle  classes  to 
any  schools  but  denominational  ones.     They 
disapproved ,  of  any   teaching,   unless   they 
should  be  certain  that  all  their  own  opinions 
would  be  taught.     It  mattered  not  that  the 
instructors  taught  no  heresy ;    the  mere  fact 
that  they  accustomed  the  mind  to  ask  ques- 
tions, and  require  other  reasons  than  use  and 
wont,  sufficed  at  Athens,  as  it  does  in  most 
other  places,  to  make  the  teaching  dangerous 
in  the  eyes  of  self-satisfied    respectability. 
Accordingly,  respectability,  as  Plato  himself 
tells  us,  looked  with  at  least  as  evil  an  eye 
on  Philosophers  as  on  Sophists.     Sokrates, 
in  the  Apologia,  speaks  of  the  reproach  of 
atheism,  of  making  the  worse  appear  the  bet- 
ter  cause,  and  so  forth,  as  the  charges  al- 
ways at  hand  to  be  flung  at  those  who  phi- 
losophise I    TO.  Kara  TravTojy  twv  cf)LXoao(jiovvTwv 
rrpo-^upa  ravra.     Xenophon  also*  calls  the 
teaching  of  an  art  of  words   '  the   common 
reproach  of  the  multitade  against  philoso- 
phers.'    There  is  nothing  in  all  Plato  more 
impressive  than  his  picture,  in  the  Grorgias 
and   the  Republic,   of  the  solitary  and  de- 
spised position  of  the  philosopher  in  every 
existing  society,  and  the  universal  impres- 


sion against  him,  as  at  best  an  useless  per 
son,  but  more  .frequently  an  eminently 
wicked  one  (Tra/XTrov^pov?,  KaKov<i  Tracrav 
KttKiav).  He  takes  pains  to  point  out  the 
causes  which  gave  to  this  unfavourable 
opinion  of  philosophers  a  colour  of  truth,  and 
admits  that  is  was  not  unfrequently  justified 
by  the  conduct  of  those  who  were  so  called ; 
which  is  more  than  he  ever  says  of  the 
Sophists. 

Plato's  own  dislike  of  the  Sophists  was 
probably  quite  as  intense  as  that  to  which 
he  testifies  on  the  part  of  the  Athenian  pub- 
lic :  but  was  it  of  the  same  nature  ?  Did 
he  regard  them  as  corrupters  of  youth  ? 
Not  if  Sokrates  of  the  Republic  expresses 
Plato's  opinions.  In  one  of  the  most  weighty 
passages  of  that  majestic  dialogue,  Sokrates 
is  made  to  say — People  fancy  that  it  is 
Sophists  and  such  people  that  are  corrupt- 
ers of  youth ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  The 
real  corrupter  of  the  young  is  society  itself; 
their  families,  their  associates,  all  whom  they 
see  and  converse  with,  the  applauses  and 
hootings  of  the  public  assembly,  the  senten- 
ces of  the  court  of  justice.  These  are  what 
pervert  young  men,  by  holding  up  to  them  a 
false  standard  of  good  and  evil,  and  giving 
an  entirely  wrong  direction  to  their  desires. 
As  for  the  Sophists,  they  merely  repeat  the 
people's  own  opinions.  '  I)o  you  imagine '  (he 
asks)*,  '  like  the  many,  that  young  men  are 
corrupted  by  Sophists — that  there  are  pri- 
vate Sophists  who  corrupt  them  in  any  de- 
gree worth  talking  about  (ort  koL  a$Lov 
Xoyov)  ?  Are  not  the  very  men  who  assert 
this,  themselves  the  greatest  Sophists,  edu- 
cating and  training  in  the  most  thorough 
manner  both  young  and  old,  men  and 
women,  to  be  such  as  they  wish  them  to 
be  ?  Those  fee-taking  individuals  whom 
they  call  Sophists,  and  regard  as  their  rivals, 
teach  nothing  but  these  very  opinions  of  the 
multitude,  and  call  them  wisdom.'  And  it 
is  these  false  opinions  of  the  multitude,  as 
he  proceeds  to  show,  which  corrupt  so  many 
minds  originally  well  fitted  for  philosophy, 
and  divert  them  to  the  paths  of  vulgar  am- 
bition. If  there  is  a  class  from  whom  he 
deems  the  multitude  to  have  imbibed  these 
false  opinions,  and  whom  he  consequently 
makes  accountable  for  them,  it  is  the  poets, 
who,  in  the  religion  of  Hellas,  were  also  the 
theologians. 

Why,  then,  is  Plato  so  merciless  in  run- 
ning down  the  Sophists  ?  The  reasons  are 
plain  erro-ttgh  ifi  many  parts  of  his  writings : 
let  us  look  for  them  where  we  may  be  sure 
of  finding  them,  in  the  dialogue  devoted  to 
defining  what  a  Sophist  is.     The  Sophistes 


*  Xen.  Memor.  i.  2,  31. 


*  Plato,  Kep.  Book  Y.  p.  492  A  and  493  A. 
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is  an  elaborate  investigation  into  the  Soph- 
ist's nature  and  essence,  and,  besides  its  di- 
rect purpose,  is  intended  as  an  example  of 
the  most  thorough  mode  of  conducting  such 
investigations.  From  a  succession  of  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  Plato  arrives  at 
several  definitions  of  the  Sophist,  some  of 
which  want  so  little  of  being  complimentary, 
that  he  confesses  a  difficulty  in  distinguish- 
ing the  Sophist  from  the  Dialectician. 
Others  are  condemnatory,  but  the  grounds 
of  condemnation  which  emerge  are  limited 
to  two  ;  the  same  which  compose  the  defi- 
nition by  his  pupil  Aristotle,  and  of  a  Sophist 
in  the  unfavourable  sense  :  ■xprjixaTiarTT]';  airb 
(fiaivo/j.lvrj'i  ao(f)Las  dXX'  ovk  ov(rr)<;.  The  first 
and  principal  topic  of  disparagement  (which 
recurs  in  almost  every  dialogue  where  they 
are  mentioned)  is  that  they  took  money  for 
their  teaching.  And  everything  proves  that 
whatever  antipathy  he  had  to  the  Sophists 
specially,  as  distinguished  from  other  influ- 
ential classes  in  Grreece,  was  grounded  on 
that  circumstance  alone.  This  will  perhaps 
be  hardly  credible  to  many  readers.  In 
modern  times,  when  everybody  takes  pay  for 
everything  (legislators  and  county  magis- 
trates alone  excepted),  and  it  is  thought 
quite  natural  and  creditable  that  men  should 
be  paid  in  money  even  for  saving  souls,  it  is 
difficult  to  realise  the  point  of  view  from 
which  Plato  and  Sokrates  looked  on  this 
subject.  Sokrates,  we  are  told  by  Xenophon, 
compared  those  who  sell  their  wisdom  to 
those  who  sell  their  caresses,*  and  main- 
tained that  both  alike  ought  only  to  be 
given  in  exchange  for  love.  Nor  is  this  in- 
consistent with  the  fact  that  Plato  certainly, 
and  Sokrates  probably,  though  they  took  no 
fees,  accepted  presents  from  their  admirers : 
for  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  a  friend  was 
a  duty  of  friendship;  and  the  Platonic 
Sokrates  f  expresses  his  whole  sentiment  on 
the  question  by  saying,  that  the  teachers  of 
any  special  art  may  consistently  and  reason- 
ably demand  payment  for  their  instructions, 
because  they  profess  to  make  people  good 
artists  or  artificers,  not  good  men  ;  but  that 
it  is  the  height  of  inconsistency  in  a  professed 
teacher  of  virtue  to  grumble  because  those 
whom  he  has  pretended  to  instruct  do  not 
pay  him  sufficiently,  since  his  complaint  of 
their  injustice  is  the  clearest  proof  that  the 
instruction  has  been  of  no  use.*     Nor  is  it 


*  Ka\  T7)v  (Totpiau  axravTus  tous  fj.(v  apyvpiov  rw 
Pov\ofj.iv(j)  TTtiiAovvTai  (To(pi(TTa.s  uxTirep  nopuovs  aTroKU- 
Xovdiv.     {Xen.  Memor.  i.  6,  13.) 

f  Plato,  Gorgias,  p.  519  C. 

*  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  most  renowned  of 
the  Sophists,  Protagoras,  according  to  Plato's  re- 
presentation of  him,  had  anticipated  this  censure, 
and  taken  care  that  it  should  not  be  applicable  to  him- 


difficult  to  find  arguments,  tenable  even  from 
the  modern  point  of  view,  which  might  be, 
and  have  been,  brought  to  prove  the  mischief 
of  erecting  the  commerce  of  ideas  into  a 
money-getting  trade.  In  the  brilliant  dia- 
logue entitled  Gorgias,  in  which  the  hard- 
est things  are  said  that  are  to  be  found  in 
all  Plato  both  against  the  sophistic  and  the 
rhetorical  profession,  he  classes  them  as  twO'^ 
branches  of  one  comprehensive,  not  art  but 
knack,  that  of  adulation  (KoXaKcta).  They 
attain  their  purposes,  he  affirms,  not  by 
making  people  wiser  or  better,  but  by  con- 
forming to  their  opinions,  pandering  to  their 
existing  desires,  and  making  them  better 
pleased  with  themselves  and  with  their  er- 
rors and  vices  than  they  were  before.  And 
is  not  this  the  really  formidable  temptation-^ 
of  all  popular  teaching  and  all  literature  ? 
necessarily  aggravated  when  these  are  prac- 
tised for  their  pecuniary  fruits.  We  may 
picture  to  ourselves  Plato,  judging  from  this 
point  of  view  the  teachers  of  the  present 
day.  Every  established  clergy,  he  might 
say,  are  directly  bribed  to  profess  an  exist- 
ing set  of  opinions,  whether  they  believe 
them  or  not,  and  however  remote  they  may 
be  from  truth.  The  ministers  of  every  non- 
established  sect  are  no  less  bound  by  their 
pecuniary  interest  to  preach,  not  what  is 
true,  but  what  their  flocks  already  believe. 
Of  lawyers  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  who 
must  either  give  up  their  profession,  or  ac- 
cept a  brief  without  scruple  from  what  they 
know  to  be  the  wrong  side.  Schoolmasters, 
and  the  teachers  and  governors  of  univer- 
sities, must,  on  every  subject  on  which 
opinions  differ,  provide  the  teaching  which 
will  be  acceptable  to  those  who  can  give 
them  pupils,  not  that  which  is  really  the 
best.  Statesmen,  he  might  say,  have  re- 
nounced even  the  pretence  that  anything 
ought  to  be  required  from  them  but  to  give 
to  the  public,  not  what  is  best  for  it,  but 
what  it  wishes  to  have.  The  press,  especially— 
the  most  influential  part  of  it,  the  news- 
papers and  periodicals — by  what  incessant 
evidence  does  it  prove  that  it  considers  as 
its  business  to  be  of  the  same  mind  with  the 
public — to  court,  assent  to,  adulate.  Public 
Opinion,  and  instead  of  disagreeable  truths, 
ply  it  with  the  things  it  likes  to  hear? 
There  is  so  much  groundwork  of  reality  for 
a  representation  like  this,  that  some  in  our 
own  day  draw  the  same  practical  inference 
with  Plato,  and  think  there  should  be  no 


self.  For  he  is  made  to  say  that  if  any  one  to  whom 
he  had  given  instruction  disputed  its  price,  he  made 
him  go  to  a  temple  and  declare  on  oath  what  he 
himself  considered  the  instruction  to  be  worth,  and 
make  payment  on  that  valuation.  Plato,  Protago- 
ras, p.  328  B. 
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law  of  copyright,  that  writers  may  no  longer 
be  tempted  to  prepare  opinions  for  the 
market,  and  no  one  may  write  aught  but 
what  he  feels  impelled  to  put  forth  from 
pure  zeal  for  his  convictions.  We  think 
this  opinion  wrong,  not  because  nothing  can 
be  said  for  it,  but  because  there  is  much 
more  to  be  said  on  the  opposite  side.  It  is, 
however,  a  substantially  correct  expression 
of  Plato's  sentiments,  and  shows  that  his 
bitterness  against  the  Sophists  for  being 
paid  teachers  was  far  from  being  the  mere 
sentimentality  which  we  might  be  apt  to 
think  it. 

The  other  ground  of  disapproval  of  the 
Sophists  which  comes  out  in  the  Sophistes, 
and  wherever  else  Plato  discusses  them,  is, 
that  the  doctrines  in  which  they  dealt  were 
apparent,  not  real  wisdom ;  Opinion  onlyy- 
aud  not  Knowledge.  Whoever  is  aware  of 
what  Plato  meant  by  knowledge,  and  of  the 
attitude  which  he  and  his  master  assumed 
towards  what  passed  for  such  among  their 
cotemporaries,  will  admit  that  what  is  here 
said  of  the  Sophists  was  true  ;  but  not  truer 
of  them  than  of  all  other  persons  in  that  age. 
If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another 
which  Plato  represents  Sokrates  as  maintain- 
ing, it  is  that  knowledge,  on  the  subjects 
most  important  toman,  did  not  exist,  though 
everj'body  was  living  under  the  false  persua- 
sion of  possessing  it.  He,  Sokrates,  did  not 
pretend  to  know  anything,  except  his  own 
ignorance ;  but  inasmuch  as  other  people  did 
not  know  even  that,  Sokrates,  who  did,  de- 
served the  palm  of  wisdom  assigned  to  him 
by  the  Delphian  Oracle.  In  the  Apologia, 
which  is  either  the  real  speech  of  Sokrates, 
or  Plato's  idealisation  of  his  life  and  char- 
acter, he  represents  himself  as  driven  by  a 
religious  obligation  to  cross-examine  all  men, 
and  discover  if  any  of  them  had  attained 
that  real  knowledge  which  he  himself  was 
conscious  of  not  possessing.  For  this  pur- 
pose, as  he  says,  he  sought  the  conversation 
of  those  who  seemed,  or  were  considered, 
wise;  beginning  with  the  politicians,  all  of 
whom  he  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  gross  ig- 
norance, and  in  general  more  profoundly  so 
in  proportion  to  their  reputation,  but  puffed 
up  in  the  extreme  by  a  false  opinion  of  their 
own  knowledge.  He  next  tested  the  poets,- 
but  found  that  though  they  composed  splen- 
did things,  doubtless  by  a  divine  afflatus, 
they  were  unable  to  give  any  rational  account 
of  the  works  which,  or  of  the  subjects  on 
which,  they  composed.  Last,  he  tried  the 
artificers,  and  these,  he  found,  did  possess 
real  knowledge,  each  concerning  his  special 
art ;  but  fell  into  the  error  of  imagining 
that  they  knew  other  things  besides,  which 
false  opinion  put  them  on  the  whole  in  a 


worse  condition  than  his  own  conscious  igno- 
rance. It  is  noticeable  that  he  does  not  here 
mention  the  Sophists  among  those  whom  he 
had  cross-examined,  and  convicted  of  not 
knowing  what  they  pretended  to  know.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  one  who  had  this 
opinion  concerning  all  the  world,  would 
come  first  and  most  into  collision  with  the 
teachers.  Those  who  not  only  fancied  that 
they  knew  what  they  knew  not,  but  profes- 
sed to  teach  it,  would  be  the  very  first  per- 
sons whom  it  would  fall  in  his  way  to  con- 
vict of  ignorance ;  and  this  is  the  exact 
position  of  Plato  with  regard  to  the  Soph- 
ists. He  attacks  them  not  as  the  perverters 
of  society,  but  as  marked  representatives  of 
society  itself,  and  compelled,  by  the  law  of 
their  existence  as  its  paid  instructors,  to 
sum  up  in  themselves  all  that  is  bad  in  its 
tendencies. 

The  enemy  against  whom  Plato  really 
fought,  and  the  warfare  against  whom  was 
the  incessant  occupation  of  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  and  writings,  was  not  Sophistry, 
either  in  the  ancient  or  the  modern  sense  ofl 
the  term,  but  Commonplace.  It  was  the] 
acceptance  of  traditional  opinions  and  cur- 
rent sentiments  as  an  ultimate  fact ;  and 
bandying  of  the  abstract  terms  which  ex- 
press approbation  and  disapprobation,  de- 
sire and  aversion,  admiration  and  disgust,  as 
if  they  had  a  meaning  thoroughly  under- 
stood and  universslly  assented  to.  The 
men  of  his  day  (like  those  of  ours)  thought! 
that  they  knew  what  Good  and  Evil,  Just ! 
and  Unjust,  Honourable  and  Shameful,  \ 
were,  because  they  could  use  the  words 
glibly,  and  affirm  them  of  this  and  of  that,  in 
agreement  with  existing  custom.  But  what  the 
property  was,  which  these  several  instances 
possessed  in  common,  justifying  the  applica- 
tion of  the  term,  nobody  had  considered ; 
neither  the  Sophists,  nor  the  rhetoricians,  nor 
the  statesmen,  nor  any  of  those  who  set  them- 
selves up  or  were  set  up  by  others  as  yi)s^. 
Yet  whoever  could  not  answer  this  question 
was  wandering  in  darkness;  had  no  stapd- 
ard  by  which  his  judgments  were  regulated, 
and  which  kept  them  consistent  with  one 
another ;  no  rule  which  he  knew  and  could 
stand  by  for  the  guidance  of  his  life.  Not 
knowing  what  Justice  and  Virtue  are,  it  was 
impossible  to  be  just  and  virtuous ;  not 
knowing  what  Grood  is,  we  not  only  fail  to 
reach  it,  but  are  certain  to  embrace  Evil 
instead.  Such  a  condition,  to  any  one  cap- 
able of  thought,  made  life  not  worth  having. 
The  grand  business  of  human  intellect  ought 
to  consist  in  subjecting  these  general  terms 
to  the  most  rigorous  scrutiny,  and  bringing 
to  light  the  ideas  that  lie  at  the  bottom  of 
them.     Even  if  this   cannot  be  done,  and 
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real  knowledge  be  attained,  it  is  already  no 
small  benefit  to  expel  the  false  opinion  of 
knowledge  ;  to  make  men  conscious  of  their 
ignorance  of  the  things  most  needful  to  be 
known,  fill  them  with  shame  and  uneasiness 
at  their  own  state,  and  rouse  a  pungent 
internal  stimulus,  summoning  up  all  their 
mental  energies  to  attack  these  greatest  of 
all  problems,  and  never  rest  until,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  true  solutions  are  reached.  This 
is  Plato's  notion  of  the  condition  of  the 
human  mind  in  his  time,  and  of  what  philo- 
sophy could  do  to  help  it ;  and  any  one  who 
does  not  think  the  description  applicable, 
with  slight  modifications,  to  the  majority 
even  of  educated  minds  in  our  own  and  in 
all  times  known  to  us,  certainly  has  not 
brought  either  the  teachers  or  the  practical 
men  of  any  time  to  the  Platonic  test.* 

The  sole  means  by  which,  in  Plato's  opinion, 
the  minds  of  men  could  be  delivered  from 
this  intolerable  state,  and  put  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  the  real  knowledge  which  has 
power  to  make  them  wise  and  virtuous,  is 
what  he  terms  Dialectics ;  and  the  philoso- 
pher, as  conceived  by  him,  is  almost  synony- 
mous with  the  Dialectician.  What  Plato 
understood  by  this  name  consisted  of  two 
parts.  One  is,  the  testing  every  opinion  by 
a  negative  scrutiny,  eliciting  every  objection 
or  difficulty  that  could  be  raised  against  it, 
and  demanding,  before  it  was  adopted,  that 
they  should  be  successfully  met.  This  could 
only  be  done  efi'ectually  by  way  of  oral  dis- 
cussion ;  pressing  the  respondent  by  questions, 
to  which  he  was  generally  unable  to  make 
replies  that  were  not  in  contradiction  either 
to  admittted  fact,  or  to  his  own  original 
hypothesis.  This  cross-examination  is  the 
Sokratic  Elenchus;  which,  wielded  by  a 
master  such  as  Sokrates  was,  and  as  we  can 
ourselves  appreciate  in  Plato,  no  mere  ap- 
pearance of  knowledge  without  the  reality 
wa^able  to  resist.  Its  pressure  was  certain, 
in  an  honest  mind,  to  dissipate  the  false 
opinion  of  knowledge,  and  make  the  con- 
futed respondent  sensible  of  his  own  ignorance. 


*  '  Such  terms  as  Nature,  Law,  Freedom,  Neces- 
sity, Body,  Substance,  Matter,  Church,  State,  Reve- 
lation, Inspiration,  Knowledge,  Belief,  are  tossed 
about  in  the  wars  of  words  as  if  everybody  knew 
what  they  meant,  and  as  if  everybody  used  them 
exactly  in  the  same  sense ;  whereas  most  people, 
and  particularly  those  who  represent  public  opinion, 
pick  up  these  comphcatcd  terms  as  children,  begin- 
ning with  the  vaguest  conceptions,  adding  to  them 
from  time  to  time,  perhaps  correcting  likewise  at 
haphazard  some  of  their  involuntary  errors,  but 
never  taking  stock,  never  cither  inquiring  into  the 
history  of  the  terms  which  they  handle  so  freely,  or 
realising  the  fullness  of  their  meaning  according  to 
the  strict  rules  of  logical  definition.'  [Max  Mai- 
ler's Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  Second 
Series,  pp.  626,  527.) 


while  it  at  once  helped  and  stimulated  him 
to  the  mental  efibrt  by  which  alone  that 
ignorance  could  be  exchanged  for  knowledge. 
Dialectics,  thus  understood,  is  one  branch  of" 
an  art  which  is  a  main  portion  of  the  Art  of 
Living  —  that  of  not  believing  except  on 
sufficient  evidence ;  its  function  being  that 
of  compelling  a  man  to  put  his  belief  into 
precise  terms,  and  take  a  defensible  position 
against  all  the  objections  that  can  be  made 
to  it.  /  The  other,  or  positive  arm  of  Plato's 
dialcQtics,  of  which  he  and  Sokrates  may  be 
regarded  as  the  originators,  is  the  direct 
search  for  the  common  feature  of  things  that 
are  classed  together,  or,  in  other  words,  for 
the  meaning  of  the  class-name.  It  compre- 
hends the  logical  processes  of  Definition  and 
Division  or  Classification ;  the  theory  and 
systematic  employment  of  which  were  a  new 
thing  in  Plato's  day :  indeed  Aristotle  says 
that  the  former  of  the  operations  Avas  first 
introduced  by  Sokrates.  They  are  indis- 
solubly  connected,  Division  being,  as  Plato 
inculcates,  the  only  road  to  Definition.  To 
find  what  a  thing  is,  it  is  necessary  to  set  out" 
from  Being  in  general,  or  from  some  large 
and  known  Kind  which  includes  the  thing 
sought — to  dismember  the  kind  into  its  com- 
ponent parts,  and  these  into  others,  eacb-^ 
division  being,  if  possible,  only  into  two 
members  (an  anticipation  of  Ramus  and 
Bentham),  marking  at  each  stage  the  dis- 
tiltictive  feature  which  differentiates  one 
member  from  the  other.  By  the  time  we 
have  divided  down  to  the  thing  of  which  we 
are  in  quest,  we  have  remarked  its  points  of 
agreement  with  all  the  things  to  which  it  is 
allied,  and  the  points  that  constitute  its 
differences  from  them  ;  and  are  thus  enabled 
to  produce  a  definition  of  it,  which  is  a  com- 
pendium of  its  whole  nature.  This  mode  of 
arriving  at  a  definition  is  elaborately  exem- 
plified, first  on  an  insignificant  subject,  then 
on  a  great  and  difiicult  one,  in  the  Sophistes 
and  Politikos  ;  two  of  the  most  important  of 
the  Platonic  dialogues,  because  in  both  of 
them  the  conception  of  this  part  of  the  pro- 
cess of  philosophising  is  purely  Baconian, 
unincumbered  by  the  ontological  theory 
which  Plato  in  other  writings  superinduces 
on  his  pure  logic.  *  Without  this  theory, 
however,  a  very  insufficient  conception  would 
be  formed  of  the  Platonic  philosophy.  The 
bond  of  union  among  the  particulars  com- 
prised in  a  class,  as  understood  by  Plato,  is 
not  a  mental  Concept  framed  by  abstraction, 


*  The  transition  in  Plato's  mind  from  the  simple 
to  the  transcendental  doctrine  is  represented  in  a 
tolerably  intelligible  manner  in  his  Seventh  Epistle,^ 
of  which  an  .abstract  is  given  by  Mr.  Grote  (vol.  i. 
p.  223,  ct  seq.) 
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and  having  no  existence  outside  the  mind, 
but  a  Form  or  Idea,  existing  by  itself, 
belonging  to  another  world  than  ours — with 
which  Form  or  Idea,  concrete  objects  have  a 
communion  or  participation  of  nature,  and  in 
the  likeness  of  which  (though  a  very  imper- 
fect likeness)  they  have  been  made.  When 
this  mode  of  conceiving  the  process  of  gene- 
ralisation had  been  received  into  Plato's 
mind,  he  was  led  to  think  that  the  Ideas  were- 
the  real  existences,  which  were  alone  perma- 
nent, alone  the  object  of  knowledge.  Indi- 
vidual objects,  if  they  could  be  said  to  be 
knowable  at  all,  were  only  knowable  through 
the  Ideas,  which,  therefore,  it  was  the 
characteristic  function  of  the  philosopher  to 
cognize ;  thus  exalting  the  philosopher  to  a 
region  above  nature  and  the  earth,  and 
making  him  of  kin  to  the  gods,  who,  being 
the  possessors  of  supreme  wisdom,  must  live 
in  the  perpetual  contemplation  of  these 
glorious  and  superterrene  existences.  We 
have  here  reached  the  mystical  and  poetical 
side  of  Plato's  philosophy  ;  and  the  dialectio-^ 
process  being  the  only  road  by  which  an 
earthly  nature  can  approach  these  divijie  es- 
sences (for  he  by  no  means  regards  their  appre^ 
hension  as  intuitive),  we  begin  to  understand 
how  that  process  acquires  the  poetical  andf 
religious  halo  which  surrounds  it  in  his  mind ; 
how  the  dialectician  becomes  a  kind  of 
divine  person — the  nearest  approach  possible 
for  man  to  the  celestial  nature. 

The  real  merits,  however,  of  the  Platonic 
dialectics  are  not  dependent  on  this  religious 
and  metaphysical  superstructure  ;  and  before 
we  follow  Plato  farther  on  that  slippery 
ground,  we  must  dwell  a  little  on  the  debt 
mankind  owe  to  him  for  this,  incomparably 
his  greatest  gift. 

Thelargerhalf  of  the  Platonic  compositions 
is  directly  devoted  to  the  exemplification  and 
application  of  the  dialectic  art ;  the  investi- 
gation, in  conversation  between  two  persons, 
of  the  definition  of  some  term  in  general  use, 
connected  with  emotional  sentiments  and 
practical  impulses  and  restraints.  Some- 
times the  inquiry  takes  the  shape  of  confu- 
tation of  an  opinion  maintained  by  some 
admired  teacher  or  self-confident  dogmatist : 
sometimes  the  interlocutor  is  a  friend  or 
companion,  usually  an  ingenuous  youth,  who 
is  encouraged  to  attempt  a  definition,  and 
as  the  definitions  he  hazards  are  successively 
shown  to  be  insufiicient,  looks  out  for  another, 
free  from  the  particular  fault  which  has  been 
pointed  out.  An  idea  of  the  variety  of 
topics  embraced  by  these  inquiries  may  be 
conveyed  to  those  unacquainted  with  Plato, 
by  the  following  catalogue  : — 

Euthijphron. — What  is  Holiness  ? 

Laches. — What  is  Courage  ? 
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Gharmides. — What  is  Temperance  (or 
self-restraint,  or  moderation,  or  order- 
liness, or  sobriety)  ? 

Lysis. — What  is  Friendship  (or  aflfection, 
or  liking,  or  attachment,  or  attrac- 
tion, or  preference)  ?  Or  rather, 
what  is  the  natural  object  of  this 
sentiment  ? 

Mippias  Major. — What  is  the  Beautiful 
(or  the  Honourable,  or  the  Fine,  or 
the  Admirable)  ? 

ErastcB. — What  is  Philosophy  ? 

Hipparchus.  —  What  is  to  </>tXoK€p8es 
(meanness,  sordidness,  graspingness, 
greed  of  gain)  ? 

Minos. — What  is  Law  ? 

3fenon. — What  is  Virtue  ? 

ThecBtetus. — What  is  Knowledge  ? 

Sophistes. — What  is  a  Sophist  ? 

Politikos. — What  is  a  Statesman  ? 

All  these  dialogues  have  for  their  sole 
object  the  investigation  of  Definitions,  eithtr 
in  the  way  of  confutation  or  of  simple  search. 
If  we  add  those  of  which  an  important  part 
is  directed  to  this  purpose,  though  the  dia- 
logue has  other  objects  besides,  we  include 
the  four  greatest  masterpieces  of  Plato's 
genius : — 

Protagoras. — A  manifold  and  magnificent 
display  of  the  Sokratic  and  Platonic  mind, 
a  great  part  of  which  consists  of  an  inquiry 
into  the  definitions  of  the  cardinal  virtues, 
and  especially  of  Courage. 

Phcedrus. — Equally  multifarious  ;  part  of 
which  is  a  discussion  respecting  the  nature 
and  definition  of  Rhetoric. 

Gorgias. — What  is  Rhetoric  ?  With  this 
inquiry  the  dialogue  sets  out,  but  leads 
through  it  into  an  ethical  controversy  on  the 
superiority  of  the  just  over  the  unjust  life. 

Republic. — -The  inquiry,  What  is  Justice  ? 
is  the  starting  point  of  this  great  work,  which 
widens  out  into  a  complete  treatise  on  the 
Platonic  ethics,  and  on  the  constitution  of  a 
perfect  commonwealth. 

A  series  of  investigations  worthy  to  be 
attributed  to  the  philosopher  who,  as  we  hear 
from  Xenophon,  *  '  never  ceased  considering, 
along  with  his  companions,  what  each  exist- 
ing thing  is,'  being  of  opinion  '  that  those 
who  know  what  each  thing  is,  are  able  to 
exhibit  it  to  other  people ;  but  when  men 
know  it  not,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  them- 
selves go  astray  and  mislead  others.' 

In  casting  our  eyes  over  this  list,  we  ace 
forcibly  reminded  what  a  curious  thing 
Mixed  Modes  are;  if  we  may  venture  to 
borrow  from  the  Lockian  psychology  a  phrase 
which  has  fallen  into  undeserved  disuse, 
signifying  those  complex   ideas   which    the 

*  Memor.  iv.  61. 
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mind  makes  up  for  itself,  not  by  directly 
copying  an  original  in  nature,  but  by  combi- 
nation of  elements  more  or  less  arbitrarily 
selected  from  experience.  Of  this  kind  are 
the  various  concepts  connected  with  praise 
and  blame,  which,  being  mostly  compounded 
of  elements  having  little  to  hold  them  to- 
gether except  a  common  emotion,  are 
differently  composed  in  different  ages  and 
countries,  and  the  words  which  represent 
them  in  one  language  have  no  synonyms  in 
another.  We  found  it  impossible  to  express 
the  subjects  of  several  of  Plato's  dialogues  in 
English,  except  by  heaping  together  a  num- 
ber of  names,  no  one  of  which  is  an  exact 
equivalent  of  the  G-reek  word,  and  which 
even  in  combination  are  only  an  approximate 
expression  of  the  same  collection  of  attributes. 
The  subject  of  the  Lysis  is  <^iAia,  translated 
Friendship  ;  and  the  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  ^ik'ta  has  to  give  an  account  of  friendship, 
but  it  has  also  to  give  an  account  of  a  man's 
^tXta  for  horses,  and  dogs,  and  wine,  of  the 
^tAia  of  a  sick  body  for  health  and  medicine, 
that  of  a  philosopher  for  wisdom,  even  the 
imaginary  attraction  of  Dry  for  Moist,  Cold 
for  Hot,  Bitter  for  Sweet,  Empty  for  Full, 
and  contraries  in  general  for  one  another. 
2w^/3ocrw?7,  the  subject  of  the  Charmides,  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  words  to  translate 
in  the  whole  Greek  language.  The  common 
rendering.  Temperance,  corresponds  to  a  part 
of  the  meaning,  but  is  ridiculously  inadequate 
to  the  whole.  Continence,  Modesty,  Mode- 
ration, are  all  short  of  the  mark ;  Self- 
Restraint  and  Self-Control  are  better,  but 
imply  the  coercion  of  the  character  by  the 
will,  while  what  is  required  is  rather  a 
character  not  needing  coercion.  There  is 
also  in  the  Greek  word  an  implied  idea  of 
order,  of  measure,  and,  ^s  may  be  seen  from 
this  very  dialogue,  of  deliberateness,  which 
are  wanting  in  the  nearest  English  equiva- 
lents. Unobtrusiveness,  too,  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  concept ;  and  there  is  a  connota- 
tion besides  of  Judgment  or  Intelligence, 
(let  us  say  Reasonableness),  otherwise  Plato 
could  not,  as  he  does  in  the  Protagoras,  found 
an  apparent  argument  on  the  antithesis  be- 
tween (TW(f)poa-vvr]  and  a<:J3po(rvvrj.  Sobriety,  a 
word  used  several  times  in  this  connexion 
by  Mr.  Grote,  perhaps  comes  nearest  to  the 
Greek  word  in  its  variety  of  applications ; 
but  even  this  hardly  admits  of  being  substi- 
tuted for  it  in  discourse,  without  a  perpetual 
running  comment.  A  still  more  illustrative 
case,  interesting  as  an  example  of  the  relation 
between  national  language  and  national 
character,  is  the  Greek  employment  of  the 
words  which  we  translate  by  Beautiful  and- 
XJgly :  KttXov  and  alaxpov.  These  terms, 
derived  from  purely  physical  characteristic%- 


and  never  ceasing  to   carry  that  meaning, 
became  the  symbols,  both  in  speculation  and-T 
in  daily  life,  of  the  aesthetic  or  artistic  view  / 
of  human  actions  and  qualities,  as  distin- 1 
guished   from    the   useful   and   the    simply 
dutiful ;    an    aspect    prominent,   and   even 
predominant,  in  the  susceptible  Grecian  mind, 
but  which  to  our  exclusively  practical  turn 
of  thought,  confirmed   by  monachism   and/^ 
puritanism,  is  scarcely  intelligible,  and  our-^ 
translators  bungle  with  their   '  honourable  ' 
and  '  shameful '  in  a  vain  attempt  to  express 
the  complicated  sentiment  of  the  Greeks  on 
matters   of  conduct   and   character,    or   to 
understand  what  their  writers  meant.     The 
French,  whose  ethical  sentiment  retains  more^^ 
of  the  aesthetic  element,  sometimes  indeed 
out  of  due  proportion  to  the  prudential  and 
the  dutiful,  realise  better  the  Hellenic  feeling, 
and   can   often,  even   in   moral   discussion, 
translate   to  Ka\6v  by   '  le  beau  ; '    though 
there  is  no  similar  correlation  of  '  le  laid  ' 
with  al(T)(p6v.* 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  divergences 
between  Plato's  world  and  our  own  in  the 
composition  of  the  complex  ideas  to  which 
emotipns  are  attached,  whoever  has  a  due 
value  for  the  Method  will  often  learn  as 
much  from  these  cases,  as  from  the  more 
frequent  ones  in  which  the  subject  of  inqui- 
ry is  a  Mixed  Mode  identical  or  very  simi- 
lar to  one  familiar  to  ourselves  ;  as  Virtue, 
Justice,  Courage,  Knowledge,  Law. 

In  many  of  these  investigations,  the  per- 
son questioned  does  not  at  first  exactly  know 
what  is  expected  from  him,  and  instead  of  a 
genuine  definition,  replies  by  specimens  of 
particular  things  commonly  included  under 
the  name;  the  pretentious  and  practised 
teacher  Hippias,  as  represented  in  the  dia- 
logue, being  as  unfamiliar  with  the  sort  of 
investigation  intended,  and  more  inexpert 
and  clumsy  when  he  attempts  it,  than  the 
respectable  and  competent  man  of  action 
Laches,  the  opulent  Thessalian  patrician 
Menon,  or  the  youth  Thesetetus.  Sokrates 
labours,  by  a  profusion  of  illustrative  exam- 
ples (showing  how  little  familiar  the  notion 
then  was),  to  make  them  understand  that 
what  is  wanted  is  not  any  particular  cases 
of  the  beautiful,  or  of  virtue,  or  of  know- 


*  We  do  not  pretend  that  koXov,  any  more  than 
its  French  equivalent,  was  always  used  in  a  distinctly 
aesthetic  meaning.  As  commonly  happens,  the  fine 
edge  of  its  signification  was  blunted  by  use,  and  it 
was  often  little  more  than  an  ornamental  expression 
for  a.ya.96v,  as  when  we  speak  in  English  of  '  a  fine 
thing ;'  so  that  Sokrates,  in  a  conversation  recorded'" 
by  Xenophon  (Memor.  iii.  8)  and  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Grote  (vol.  iii.  p.  540),  could  maintain  that  every- 
thing is  KaK6v  which  is  well  adapted  to  its  purpose, 
and  that  a  well-made  manure-basket  is  as  truly  Ka.\6v 
as  Virtue. 
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ledge,  but  what  Beauty,  or  Virtue,  or  Know- 
ledge, in  themselves  are.  The  respondent  is 
then  encouraged,  or,  if  in  an  antagonistic 
position,  compelled,  to  point  out  some  fea- 
ture or  circumstance  which  is  always  pres- 
ent along  with  the  notion  or  predicate  into 
the  meaning  of  which  they  are  inquiring. 
The  part  of  Sokrates  is,  to  show  either  that 
this  feature  or  circumstance  is  not  present  in 
all  the  cases,  or,  jiore  frequently,  that  it  is 
present  in  many  more  than  the  cases  to 
which  the  word  is  applicable  ;  thus  obliging 
the  respondent  either  to  withdraw  his  defini- 
tion and  try  another,  or  to  limit  the  first  by 
some  circumstance  intended  to  exclude  the 
particulars  which  had  been  unguardedly  left 
within  the  boundary.  Many  definitions  are 
tried  and  shown  to  be  untenable,  and  the 
dialogue  often  concludes  without  any  result 
but  the  confession  of  ignorance.  Even 
when  one  of  the  definitions  examined  seems 
to  be  accepted  in  one  dialogue,  it  is  often 
contested,  and  apparently  refuted,  in  an- 
other; so  that  the  result,  on  the  whole,  is 
rather  one  of  method  than  of  doctrine ; 
though  striking  fragments  of  truth  come  to 
the  surface,  in  the  general  turning  up  of 
the  subject  which  the  process  involves.  The 
confutations,  too,  though  of  marvellous  in- 
genuity, are  frequently,  to  us,  obvious  falla- 
cies. ,  Yet  the  process  is  the  true  and  only 
mode  of  acquiring  abstract  notions  which 
are  both  clear,  and  correspond  to  points  of 
identity  among  real  facts  ;  and  the  manifold 
and  masterly  exemplification  of  it  in  the 
Platonic  dialogues  is  a  discipline  in  precise 
thinking,  to  which  there  is  even  now  no- 
thing simile  aut  secundum  in  philosophy.  To 
suppose  that  dialectic  training  only  trains 
dialecticians,  is  great  ignorance  of  its  power 
and  virtue.  Such  training  is  an  indispensa- 
ble education  for  dogmatic  thinkers :  and  it 
is  quite  in  the  course  of  nature  that  Plato 
should  have  been  the  master  of  Aristotle. 
But  the  many  first-tate  minds  which  have 
owed  much  of  their  clearness  and  vigour  to 
the  Platonic  dialectic,  have  shown  what  it 
had  done  for  them  by  the  fruits  it  brought 
forth  in  themselves,  rather  than  by  creating 
any  fresh  models  of  it.  The  "dialogues,- 
therefore,  are  the  still  unrivalled  types  of 
the  dialectic  process;  made  captivating  by 
all  the  grace  and  felicity  of  execution  which 
gave  to  the  author  the  title  of  the  Attic  Bee ; 
and  afford  an  example,  onco  in  all  litera- 
ture, of  the  union  between  an  eminent  ge- 
nius for  philosophy  and  the  most  consum- 
mate skill  and  feeling^  of  the  artist. 

Much,  however,  as  the  modern  world 
owes  to  the  Platonic  dialectics,  it  is  seldom 
duly  sensible  of  the  obligation.  The  testing 
and  cross-examining  process  is  never  popular. 


'  In  the  natural  process  of  growth  in  the  liu- 
man  mind,  belief  does  not  follow  proof,  but 
springs  up  apart  from  and  independent  of  it ; 
an  immature  intelligence  believes  first,  and 
proves  (if  indeed  it  ever  seeks  proof)  after- 
wards. This  mental  tendency  is  further  con- 
firmed by  the  pressure  and  authority  of  King 
Nomos  ;  who  is  peremptory  in  exacting  belief, 
but  neither  furnishes  nor  requires  proof.  The 
community,  themselves  deeply  persuaded,  will 
not  hear  with  calmness  the  voice  of  a  solitary 
reasoner,  adverse  to  opinions  thus  established  ; 
nor  do  they  like  to  be  required  to  explain,  an- 
alyse, or  reconcile  those  opinions.  They  dis- 
approve especially  that  dialectic  debate  which 
gives  free  play  and  efiicacious  prominence  to  the 
negative  arm.'  * 

'  Nothing  can  be  more  repugnant  to  an 
ordinary  mind  than  '  the  thorough  sifting 
of  deep-seated,  long  familiarized  notions.' 
Scarcely  any  modern  would  endure  to  sub- 
mit himself  to  the  Sokratic  interrogation, 
which,  to  Plato's  apprehension,  was  so  em- 
phatically the  only  sufficient  Elenchus  or 
test,  that  he  entertained  a  very  poor  opinion 
of  the  value  either  of  long  speeches,  or  of 
written  discourse,  where  the  discourser  was 
not  at  hand  to  be  questioned  and  to  ques- 
tion— StSovai  Kttt  Sex^cr6aL  \6yov.  Even  such 
approach  to  the  Sokratic  method  as  written 
composition  admits  of,  the  confutation  of 
adversaries  behind  their  backs,  is  seldom 
regarded  with  much  favour ;  even  those  who 
agree  with  the  writer  caring  little  for  it, 
beyond  what  pleasure  they  may  take  in  see- 
ing their  opponents  humiliated.  For  them- 
selves, they  are  content  to  be  convinced  by 
their  own  reasons,  without  troubling  them- 
selves about  counter-arguments  which  they 
are  sure  must  be  fallacious.  Yet  truth,  in 
everything  but  mathematics,  is  not  a  single 
but  a  double  question;  not  what  ^  can  be 
said  for  an  opinion,  but  whether  more  can 
be  said  for  it  than  against  it.  There  is  no 
knowledge,  and  no  assurance  of  right  belief, 
but  with  him  who  can  both  confute  the  op- 
posite opinion,  and  successfully  defend  his 
own  against  confutation.  But  this,  the 
principal  lesson  of  Plato's  writings,  the 
world  and  many  -of  its  admired  teachers 
have  very  imperfectly  learned.  We  have 
to  thank  our  free  Parliament  and  the  pub- 
licity of  our  courts  of  justice  for  whatever 
feeling  we  have  of  the  value  of  debate.  The 
Athenians,  who  were  incessantly  engaged  in 
hearing  both  sides  of  every  deliberative  and 
judicial  question,  had  a  far  stronger  sense 
of  it. 

The  other,  or  positive  half  of  the  Platonic 
dialectic,  is  equally  far  from  b3ing  appreciat- 


*Grote,  vol.  i.  p.  258. 
t  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  12. 
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ed ;  that,  namely,  whereby  the  vague  gener- 
alities which  serve  as  the  standard  of  censure 
or  applause  in  common  discourse,  are  put  on 
the  logical  rack,  and   compelled  to   declare 
what    definite    signification    lies    in    them. 
This  two-fold  obligation,  to  be  able  to  main- 
tain our   opinions  against  the  criticism  of 
opponents  and  refute  theirs,  and  never  to 
use  a  term  in  serious  discourse  without  a 
precise  meaning,  has  always  been  odious  to 
!     the  classes  who  compose  nearly  the  whole  of 
I    mankind ;  dogmatists  of  all  persuasions,  and 
V   merely  practical  people.     Hence  it  is  that 
human  intellect  improves  so  slowly,  and  even 
in  acquiring  more   and  more  of  the  results 
of  wisdom,  grows  so  little  wiser.     In  things 
that   depend  on  natural  sagacity,  which  is 
about  equally  abundant  at  all  times,  we  are 
not  inferior  to  our  forefathers  ;  in  knowledge 
of  observed  facts  we  arc  far  beyond  them ; 
but  we  cast  off  particular  errors  without  ex- 
tirpating the   causes  of  error ;  the  Idols  of 
the  Tribe,  and  even  of  the  Den,  infest  us  al- 
most as  much  as  formerly;    the  discipline 
.which  purges  the  intellect  itself,  protects  it 
Ifrora  false  generalisation,  inconclusive  infer- 
fence,  and  simple  nonsense,  on  subjects  which 
iit  imperfectly  knows,  is  still  absent  from  all 
*.Dut  a  few  minds.     "We  have  been  disabused 
of  many  false  and  pernicious  opinions  by  the 
evidence  of  fact,  but  not  by  correcting  the 
mental  habits  which  engendered  them ;  and 
we  are  almost  as  ready  as  ever  to  receive 
new  errors,  when  our  senses  and  memory  do 
not  supply  us  with  truths  which  those  par- 
ticular erroneous  opinions  would  contradict. 
It  is  singular  that  Plato  himself  did  not 
fully  profit  by  the  principal  lesson  of  his 
own  teaching.     This  is  one  of  the  inconsis- 
tencies by  which  he  is  such  a  puzzle  to  pos- 
terity.    No  one  can  read  many  of  the  works 
of  Plato,  and    doubt  that   he  had  positive 
opinions.     But  he   does  not  bring  his  own 
opinions   to   the  test  which   he  applies   to 
others.       'It  depends  on  the  actual   argu- 
-^    ,mentative  purpose  which  Plato  has  in  hand, 
whether  he  chooses  to  multiply  objections  and 
give  them  effect,  or  to   ignore    them    alto- 
>    gether.'  *     '  The  affirmative  Sokrates  only 
1   stands  his  ground  because  no  negative  So- 
\  krates   is   allowed   to   attack  him.'  f     Or, 
what  is  worse,  Plato  applies  the  test,  and 
disregards  its  indications  ;  states  clearly  and 
.strongly  the   objections  to    the   opinion  he 
favours,  and  goes  his  way  as  if  they  did  not 
exist.     If  there  is  a  doctrine  which  is  the 
guide  of  his  deepest  speculations,  which  he 
invests  with    all    the   plausibility  that   his 
wonderful   power  of  illustration  can   give. 


-and  clothes  in  the  most  brilliant  colours  of 
his  poetic  imagination,  it  is  the  theory 
of  Self-Existent  Ideas — thfi  p.ssnntinl  ground- 
work oFiome  of  his  grandest  dialogues,  es- 
pecially the  Phgedrus,  the  Phgedon,  and  an 
important  portion  of  the  Republic.  Yet 
there  is  in  his  writings  no  specimen  of  logi- 
cal confutation  more  remarkable  than  that  i 
by  which  Parmenides,  in  the  dialogue  so  I 
called,  overthrows  this  very  doctrine,  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  youthful  Sokrates.  J 
Some  of  the  Platonic  critics  consequently 
decide  the  Parmenides  not  to  be  a  work  of 
Plato,  but  one  directed  against  Plato,  by  a 
disciple  of  the  Eleatic  school ;  forgetting 
that  Parmenides,  in  the  dialogue,  gives  an 
equally  peremptory  refutation  of  his  own 
principal  doctrine,  the  Unity  of  Being,  and 
moreover  winds  up  his  refutation  of  the 
theory  of  Ideas  by  saying  that,  liable  as  it 
is  to  these  great  difficulties,  philosophy  and 
dialectics  would  be  impossible  unless  it  were 
admitted.*  One  would  expect  that  so  im- 
portant a  theory  would  not  be  left  in  this 
predicament,  suspended  between  opposite 
reasons  deemed  equally  irresistible.  "We 
should  have  supposed  that  the  great  master  ■ 
of  dialectics,  since  he  accepted  the  doctrine,  1 
would  have  held  himself  bound  to  refute  its/ 
seeming  refutation.  Yet  he  never  does  thisi 
and,  we  venture  to  think,  could  not  hav^ 
done  it.  The  objections  are  repeated,  in  a 
more  abridged  form,  in  the  Philebus,  and 
are  equally  left  unanswered,  Sokrates  mere- 
ly remai'kiug,  that  the  subject  will  probably 
always  continue  to  be  a  theme  for  the 
ingenuity  of  young  dialecticians.!  The 
dogmatic  Plato  seems  a  different  person 
from  the  elenctic  Plato  : — 

'The  J  two  currents  of  his  speculation,  tlie 
affirmative  and  the  negative,  are  distinct  and 
independent  of  each  other.  Where  the  affirma- 
tive is  especiall}'  present  (as  in  Timteus)  the 
negative  altogether  disappears.  Tima^us  is 
made  to  proclaim  the  most  sweeping  theories, 
not  oge  of  which  the  real  Sokrates  would  have 
sutfered  to  pass  without  abundant  cross-exam- 
ination ;  but  the  Platonic  Sokrates  hears  tlieni 
with  respectful  silence,  and  commends  after- 
wards. When  Plato  comes  forward  to  affii'm, 
his  dogmas  are  altogether  djjriori;  they  enun- 
ciate preconceptions  or  hypotheses,  which  de- 
rive their  hold  upon  his  belief  not  from  any 
aptitude  for  solving  the  objections  wliicb  he  has 
raised,  but  from  deep  and  solemn  sentiment  of 
some  kind  or  otlier — religious,  ethic.il,  a;stheti- 
cal,  poetical,  &c.,  the  worship  of  numerical 
symmetry  or  exactness,  &c.  Tiie  dogmas  are 
enunciations  of  some  grand  seritiment;  of  the 
divine,  good,  just,  beautiful,  symmetrical,  &c., 


*  Grote,  vol.  ii.  p.  108. 
t  Ibid.  vol.  5.  p.  323. 


*  Plato,  Parmenides,  p.  155  B. 
f  Plato,  Philebus,  p.  15  D. 
j;  Grote,  vol.  i.  p.  270. 
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which  Plato  follows  out  into  corollaries.  But 
this  is  a  process  of  itself;  aud  while  he  is  per- 
forming it,  the  doubts  previously  raised  are  not 
called  up  to  be  solved,  but  are  forgotten  or 
kept  out  of  sight.'  '  Plato  *  was  sceptic,  dog- 
matist, religious  mystic  and  inquisitor,  mathe- 
matician, pbilosopher,  poet  (erotic  as  well  as 
satirical),  rhetor,  artist,  all  in  one,  or,  at  least,^ 
all  in  succession,  tln-oughout  tlie  iifty  years  of 
his  philosophical  life.  At  one  time  his  exuber- 
ant dialectical  impulse  claims  satisfaction,  man- 
ifesting itself  in  a  string  of  ingenious  doubts 
and  unsolved  contradictions ;  at  another  time 
he  is  full  of  theological  antipathy  against  those 
who  libel  Helios  and  Selene,  or  who  deny  the 
universal  providence  of  the  gods;  here  we  have 
unqualified  confessions  of  ignorance,  and  pro- 
testations against  the  false  persuasion  of 
knowledge,  'as  alike  wide-spread  and  deplora- 
ble ;  there  we  find  a  description  of  the  process 
of  building  up  the  Kosmos  from  the  beginning, 
as  if  the  author  had  been  privy  to  the  inmost 
purposes  of  the  Demiurgus.  In  one  dialogue 
the  erotic  fever  is  in  the  ascendant,  distributed 
between  beautiful  youths  and  philosophical  con- 
cepts, and  confounded  with  a  religious  inspira- 
tion i.m.'i\  furor  which  supersedes  and  transcends 
human  sobriety  (Phtedrus)  ;  in  another,  all  ve- 
hement impulses  of  the  soul  are  stigmatised 
and  repudiated,  no  honourable  scope  being  left 
for  anytljing  but  the  calm  and  passionless  Nous 
(Philebus,  Phaadon).  Satire  is  exchanged  for 
dithyramb  and  mythe,  and  one  ethical  point  of 
view  for  another  (Protagoras,  Gorgias).  The 
all-sufficient  dramatising  power  of  the  master 
gives  full  effect  to  each  of  these  multifarious 
tendencies.  On  the  whole — to  use  a  compari- 
son of  Plato  himself — the  Platonic  sum  total 
somewhat  resembles  those  fanciful  combinations 
of  animals  imagined  in  the  Hellenic  mythology 
— an.aggregate  of  distinct  and  disparate  individ- 
uals, which  look  like  one  because  tliey  are  pack- 
ed in  the  same  external  wrapper.' 

The  most  important,  though  not  the  whole, 
of  these  varieties  of  tone  and  sentiment, 
seem  to  us  to  be  explained  by  the  philoso- 
pher's advance  in  years,  and  growth  in  posi- 
tive convictions.  The  first  alone  will  ac- 
count for  much.  There  ueeds  little  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  the  warfare  against  the 
iutenser  pleasures,  and  condemnation  of  all 
mental  perturbations,  of  the  Philebus,  the 
Leges,  and  even  the  Republic,  belong  to  a 
later  time  of  life  than  the  amatory  enthusi- 
asm of  the  Phasdrus  and  the  Symposion. 
Again,  the  works  which  bear  the  strongest 
marks  of  having  been  written  in  Plato's 
later  years,  show  a  great  modification  in 
his  estimation  of  the  Elenctic  process.  He 
had  apparently  met  the  not  unfrequent  fate 
of  great  reformers,  so  strikingly  exemplified 
in  the  career  of  Luther,  who,  precisely  be- 
cause he  had  succeeded  beyond  all  reasona- 
ble expectation  in  his  original  purpose,  had 


*  Grote,  vol.  i.  pp.  214,  215. 


to  expend  his  principal  energies  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  in  driving  back  follow 
ers  who  had  outrun  their  leader.  In  the 
dialogues  of  mere  Search,  which  were  proba- 
bly written  by  Plato  while  the  influence  of 
Sokrates  over  his  mind  was  still  predomi- 
nant, there  is  nothing  he  oftener  repeats,  in 
the  person  of  his  hero,  than  that  the  mere 
awakening  of  a  sense  of  ignorance,  the  mere 
destruction  of  the  false  persuasion  of  know- 
ledge which  is  universal  among  mankind,  is 
in  itself,  though  nothing  further  come  of  it, 
a  highly  valuable  result  of  Dialectics.  But 
as  he  advanced  in  life,  and  acquired  a  per- 
suasion of  knowledge  of  his  own ;  when,  to 
use  a  metaphor  of  Mr.  Grote's,  he  ceased  to 
be  leader  of  opposition,  and  passed  over  to 
the  ministerial  benches,  he  came  to  think 
that  the  Sokratic  cross-examination  is  a 
dangerous  edgetool.  Already  in  the  Repub- 
lic we  find  him  dwelling  on  the  mischiefs  of 
a  purely  negative  state  of  mind,  and  com- 
plaining that  Dialectics  are  placed  too  early 
in  the  course  of  education,  and  are  taken  up 
by  '  immature  youths,'*  who  abuse  the  li- 
cense of  interrogation,  find  all  their  home- 
opinions  uncertain,  and  end  by  losing  all 
positive  convictions.'  In  the  Platonic 
commonwealth,  this  pursuit  only  commences 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  in  order  that  Plato's 
own  dogmatic  opinions  may  have  a  long 
start  before  being  exposed  to  the  dangers  of 
the  elenctic  test.  Dialectic,  with  its  logi- 
cal cross-examination,  is  still,  however,  the 
grand  instrument  of  philosophising,  and 
those  trained  in  it  are  alone  considered  fit  to 
rule.  But  as  Plato  advanced  still  further 
in  years  and  in  dogmatism,  he  seems  to  have 
lost  his  relish  and  value  for  Dialectic  alto^ 
gether.  In  his  second  imaginary  common- 
wealth— that  of  the  Leges — it  is  no  longer 
mentioned ;  it  forms  no  part  of  the  educa- 
tion either  of  the  rulers  or  of  the  ruled,  but 
in  lieu  of  it  is  substituted  a  rigid  and  im- 
mutable orthodoxy  of  Plato's  own  making, 
any  disloyalty  to  which,  or  any  dream  of 
trying  it  by  the  Elenchus,  is  repressed  with 
Torquemada-like  severity.  With  regard  to 
his  omission  to  fortify  his  opinions  in  his 
own  mind,  against  the  difficulties  raised  by 
himself,  our  suspicion  is,  that  he  had  come 
to  despair  of  the  efficacy  of  the  dialectic 
process  as  a  means  of  discriminating  truth ; 
that  his  inability  to  solve  his  own  objections 
had  brought  him  to  the  persuasion  that  ob- 
jections insoluble  by  dialectics  could  be 
made  against  all  truths;  and,  the  ethical 
and  political  tendencies  of  his  mind  becom- 
ing predominant  over  the  purely  speculative, 
he  came  to  think  that  the  doctrines  which 
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had  the  best  ethical  tendency  should  be 
taught,  with  little  or  no  regard  to  whether 
they  could  be  proved  true,  and  even  at  the 
risk  of  their  being  false. 

There  are  thus,  independently  of  minor 
discrepancies,  two  complete  Plato's  in  Plato— ^ 
the  Sokratist  and  the  Dogmatist — of  whom 
the  former  is  by  far  the  more  valuable  to 
mankind,  but  the  latter  has  obtained  from 
them  much  the  greater  honour.  And  no 
wonder ;  for  the  one  was  capable  of  being  a 
useful  prop  to  many  a  man's  moral  and  reli- 
gi6us  dogmas,  while  the  other  could  only 
clear  and  invigorate  the  human  understand- 
ing. 

There  is,  indeed,  ample  justification  for 
the  homage  which  all  cultivated  ages  have 
rendered  to  Plato  simply  as  a  moralist — as- 
one  of  the  most  powerful  masters  of  vir- 
tue who  have  appeared  among  mankind. 
Amid  all  his  changes,  there  is  one  thing  to 
which  he  is  ever  constant — the  transcendent 
worth  of  virtue  and  wisdom  (which  he  inva- 
riably identifies),  and  the  infinitely  superior 
eligibility  of  the  just  life,  even  if  calumniated 
and  persecuted,  over  the  unjust,  however 
honoured  by  men,  and  by  whatever  power 
and  grandeur  surrounded.  And  what  he 
thus  feels,  no  one  ever  had  a  power  superior 
to  his  of  making  felt  by  his  readers.  It  is 
this  element  which  completes  in  him  the 
character  of  a  G-reat  Teacher.  Others  can 
instruct,  but  Plato  is  of  those  who  form 
great  men,  by  the  combination  of  moral  en-- 
thusiasm  and  logical  discipline.  '  Aristotle,' 
says  Mr.  Grote,*  '  in  one  of  his  lost  dialogues, 
made  honourable  mention  of  a  Corinthian 
cultivator,  who  in  reading  the  Platonic 
Gorgias,  was  smitten  with  such  vehement 
admiration,  that  he  abandoned  his  fields 
and  his  vines,  came  to  Athens  forthwith, 
and  committed  himself  to  the  tuition  of 
Plato.'  It  was  not,  we  may  be  assured,  by 
its  arguments,  that  the  Gorgias  producedr 
this  striking  manifestation  of  psychagogic 
efficacy;  for  they  are  nearly  all  of  them 
fallacies,  and  could  not  have  resisted  the 
first  touch  of  the  cross-examining  Elenchus, 
so  unsparingly  applied  to  their  impugners. 
This  great  dialogue,  full  of  just  thoughts, 
and  fine  observations  on  human  nature,  is,  in 
mere  argument,  one  of  the  weakest  of  Plato's 
works.  It  is  not  by  its  logic  but  by  its  ^6os 
that  it  produces  its  eff"ects  ;  not  by  instruct- 
ing the  understanding,  but  by  working  onr 
the  feelings  and  imagination.  Nor  is  this 
strange;  for  the  disinterested  love  of  virtuej- 
is  an  afiair  of  feeling.  It  is  impossible  to' 
prove  to  any  one  Plato's  thesis,  that  justice 
is  supreme  happiness,  unless  he  can  be  made 

»  Grote,  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 


to  feel  it  as  such.  The  external  induce- 
ments which  recommend  it  he  may  be  taught 
to  appreciate;  the  favourable  regards  and 
good  offices  of  other  people,  and  the  rewards 
of  another  life.  These  considerations,  how- 
ever, though  Plato  has  recourse  to  them  in 
other  places,  are  not  available  in  the  Gorgias. 
The  posthumous  recompense  he  only  ventures 
to  introduce  in  the  form  of  a  mythe ;  and 
the  earthly  one  is  opposed  to  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  dialogue,  which  represents  the 
virtuous  and  wise  man  as  in  every  existing 
society  a  solitary  being,  misjudged,  perse- 
cuted, and  having  no  more  chance  with  the 
Many  against  their  adulators,  than  (to  use 
Plato's  comparison)  a  physician  would  have, 
if  indicted  before  a  jury  of  children  by  a 
confectioner  for  giving  them  nauseous  drugs 
instead  of  delicious  sweetmeats.  It  is  pre- 
cisely this  picture  of  the  moral  hero,  still 
tenax  'propositi  against  the  hostility  and  con- 
tempt of  the  world,  which  makes  the  splen- 
dour and  the  power  of  the  Gorgias.  The 
Sokrates  of  the  dialogue  makes  us  feel  all 
other  evils  to  be  more  tolerable  than  in- 
justice in  the  soul,  not  by  proving  it,  but  by 
Hhe  sympathy  he  calls  forth  with  his  own 
intense  feeling  of  it.  He  inspires  heroism 
because  he  shows  himself  a  hero.  And  his 
failures  in  logic  do  not  prevent  the  step 
marked  by  the  Gorgias  from  being  one  of 
the  greatest  ever  made  in  moral  culture — 
the  cultivation  of  a  disinterested  preference 
of  duty  for  its  own  sake,  as  a  higher  state 
than  that  of  sacrificing  selfish  preferences  to 
a  more  distant  self-interest. 

In  the  Eepublic,  the  excellence  and  inhe- 
rent felicity  of  the  just  life  are  as  impres- 
sively insisted  on,  and  enforced  by  arguments 
of  greater  substance.  But,  as  Mr.  Grote 
justly  remarks,  those  ai'guments,  even  if  con- 
clusive, are  addressed  to  the  wrong  point ; 
for  the  life  they  suppose  is  not  that  of  the 
simply  just  man,  but  of  the  philosopher.  They 
are  not  applicable  to  the  typical  just  man — to 
such  a  person  as  Aristeides,  who  is  no  dialecti- 
cian, soars  to  no  speculative  heights,  and  is 
no  nearer  than  other  people  to  a  vision  of 
the  Self-Existent  Ideas,  but  who,  at  every 
personal  sacrifice,  persistently  acts  up  to  the 
rules  of  virtue  acknowledged  by  the  wor- 
thiest of  his  countrymen.  It  is  not  obvious 
what  place  there  was  for  Aristeides  in  the 
Platonic  theory  of  virtue,  nor  how  he  was  to 
be  adjusted  to  the  doctrine  of  Plato  and  of 
the  historical  Sokrates,  that  virtue  is  a 
branch  of  knowledge,  and  that  no  one  is  un- 
just willingly.  Aristeides  probably  had  the 
same  notions  of  justice  as  his  contemporaries, 
a,nd  could  as  little  as  any  of  them  have 
answered  Sokratic  interrogatories  by  a  de- 
finition  of   it,  which  would  have  been  proof 
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against  all  objections.  The  conformity  of 
his  will  to  it,  the  never  being  unjust  wil- 
lingly, was  probably  the  chief  moral  dif- 
ference between  him  and  ordinary  men. 
Plato  might  indeed  have  said  that  Aris- 
teides  had  the  most  indispensable  point  of 
knowledge — he  knew  that  the  just  man 
must  be  the  happiest.  But  Aristeides  was 
not  the  kind  of  man  of  whom  Plato  has, 
more  or  less  successfully,  proved  this ;  and 
the  true  Platonic  doctrine  is  tliat  it  is  im- 
possible to  be  just,  without  knowing  (in  the 
high  Platonic  meaning  of  knowledge)  what 
justice  is.* 

When  we  try  Plato,  as  a  moralist,  by  this 
test  of  his  own ;  when,  from  the  inspired 
apostle  of  virtue,  we  pass  to  the  philosophic 
teacher  of  it,  and  ask  for  his  criterion  of 
virtue,  we  find  it  different  in  different  works. 
In  the  Protagoras,  it  is  completely  utili- 
tarian, in   all  that  is  stigmatised  by  some 


*  The  historical  Sokrates  of  the  Memorabilia  (iv. 
4),  being  challenged  by  the  Sophist  Hippias  to  give 
over  merely  tormenting  others,  and  commit  him- 
self to  a  positive  opinion  about  justice,  replies  by 
a  definition  which  would  have  included  Aristeides, 
but  not  the  Platonic  ruler  or  philosopher :  Justice, 
he  says,  is  rb  vo/n/ioy — conformity  to  the  laws  of 
the  country.  This  definition,  which  exactly  suited 
the  unideal  and  practical  Xenophon,  does  not  sat- 
isfy the  Sophist,  who  is  here  again  represented  as 
contending  for  a  higher  law.  He  objects,  that  the 
laws  cannot  be  the  standard  of  virtue,  since  the 
communities  which  enact  them  often  change  their 
mind,  and  abrogate  the  laws  they  have  made.  To 
which  Sokrates  makes  the  ingenious  and  not  un- 
Sokratic  answer,  that  communities  also  make  war, 
and  again  peace,  yet  we  do  not  disparage  a  good 
tactician  or  soldier  because  peace  may  come.  The 
only  work  of  Plato  in  which  the  vein  of  sentiment 
corresponds  with  this,  is  the  Kriton,  in  which  So- 
krates, after  his  condemnation,  refuses  to  accept  an 
offer  made  to  contrive  his  escape.  He  here  insists 
powerfully  on  the  duties  which  a  man  owes  to  his 
country  and  its  laws,  even  when  these  are  unjustly 
applied  against  himself,  and  personifies  the  laws  as 
reproaching  him,  if  he  flies  from  his  doom,  for  in- 
gratitude in  accepting  through  life  all  the  benefits 
they  gave,  and  now  refusing  to  submit  to  their  obli- 
gations. Judged  by  Plato's  standard  in  other 
places,  the  answer  of  the  Xenophoutic  Sokrates 
to  the  question  of  Hippias  is  very  un-Platonic,  yet  we 
suspsct  that  Plato  would  have  given  the  same  an- 
swer to  some  persons  and  in  some  circumstances; 
that  King  Nomos  was  in  his  mind  the  sufficient 
and  proper  ruler  for  the  generality  of  mankind ; 
that  laws,  together  with  established  customs  (the 
&ypa<poi  vojxoi  of  the  same  Xcnophontic  conversa- 
tion, those  common  to  all  mankind)  were  his  real 
rule  of  justice  for  the  citizen,  though  the  legislator 
and  the  philosopher  required  a  more  scientific 
standard.  Among  many  passages  pointing  to  this 
conclusion,  we  may  refer  to  two  in  Thesetetus  (172 
A  and  177  D),  and  Leges  (i.  637-8),  where  the  point 
of  view  of  the  private  citizen,  taking  the  laws  of  his 
own  country  for  the  test  of  virtue,  is  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  philosopher,  as  represented  by  the 
characters  in  the  dialogue,  who  are  investigating 
what  constitutes  the  virtue  of  the  legislators  them- 
selves. 


people  as  '  low '  and  *  degrading ;'  though 
justly  condemned  by  Mr.  Grote,  from  the 
utilitarian  point  of  view,  because  destitute 
of  the  unselfish  element.  According  to  the 
Sokrates  of  the  Protagoras,  there  is  nothing 
good  as  an  end  except  pleasure  and  the 
absence  of  pain  ;  all  other  good  things  are 
but  means  to  these.  Virtue  is  an  affair  of 
calculation,  and  the  sole  elements  of  the 
calculation  are  pains  and  pleasures.  ]3ut 
the  elements  computed  are  the  agent's  own 
pains  and  pleasures,  omitting  those  of  other 
people  and  of  mankind.  The  system  is 
thus  a  selfish  one ;  though  only  theoretically, 
since  its  propounder  would  have  held  fast  to 
the  doctrine  that  the  just  is  the  only  happy 
life,  i.  e.  (according  to  the  theory  of  this  dia- 
logue) the  one  which  affords  to  the  agent 
himself  the  greatest  excess  of  pleasure  over 
pain.  The  standard  of  the  Protagoras  agrees 
with  that  of  the  historical  Sokrates,  who 
throughout  the  Memorabilia  inculcates  the 
ordinary  duties  of  life  on  hedonistic  grounds, 
and  recommends  them  by  the  ordinary 
hedonistic  inducements,  the  good  opinion 
and  praise  of  fellow-citizens,  reciprocity  of 
good  treatment,  and  the  favour  of  benevolent 
deities.  Even  in  the  Leges,  Plato  affirms 
that  people  will  never  be  persuaded  to  pre- 
fer virtue  unless  convinced  of  its  being  the 
path  of  greatest  pleasure,  and  that  whether 
it  is  so  or  not  (though  he  fully  believes  that 
it  is),  they  must  not  only  be  taught  to  be- 
lieve this,  but  no  approach  to  a  doubt  of  it 
must  be  tolerated  within  the  country.  The 
Sokrates  of  the  Gorgias,  however,  dissents 
both  from  the  Sokrates  of  the  Protagoras 
and  from  the  real  Sokrates.  Good  is,  with 
him,  no  longer  synonymous  with  Pleasur- 
able, nor  Evil  with  Painful.  To  constitute 
anything  a  Good,  it  must  be  either  pleasurable 
or  beneficial  (wt^eXtyaoi/),  and  Justice  belongs 
to  the  category  of  Beneficial;  but  benefi- 
cial to  what  end,  is  not '  explained,  except 
that  the  end  certainly  is  not  Pleasure. 
Justice  is  assimilated  to  the  health  of  the 
soul,  injustice  to  a  disease :  and  since  the 
health  of  the  body  is  its  greatest  good,  and 
disease  its  greatest  evil,  the  same  estimate 
is  extended  by  analogy  to  the  mind.  There 
is  no  attempt,  in  the  Gorgias,  to  define 
Justice.  In  the  Ptepublic,  which  has  this 
definition  for  its  express  purpose,  and 
travels  through  the  whole  process  of  con- 
structing an  ideal  commonwealth  to  arrive 
at  it,  the  result  is  brought  out,  that  Justice 
is  synonymous  with  the  complete  supremacy 
of  Keason  in  the  soul.  The  human  mind  is 
analysed  into  the  celebrated  three  elements, 
Reason,  Spirit  or  Passion  (to  ^v/Aoet8es, 
another  troublesome  Mixed  Mode)  and 
Appetite.     The  just  mind  is  that  in  which 
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each  of  the  three  keeps  its  proper  place ;  in 
"which  Keason  governs,  Passion  makes  itself 
the  aid  and  instrument  of  Reason,  and  the 
two  combined  keep  Appetite  in  a  state  of 
willing  subjection.  In  the  Philebus,  which 
is  professedly  De  Bono  (or  rather  De  Summo 
Bono),  the  subject  is  more  discriminatingly 
scrutinised.  After  a  long  discussion,  in 
which  those  who  uphold  Pleasure,  and  those 
who  contend  for  wisdom  or  intelligence 
{(jipovqaLs),  as  the  ultimate  end,  are  both 
confuted  ;  Good,  or  that  which  is  worthy  of 
being  desired,  is  found  to  consist  of  five 
things,  desirable  in  unequal  degrees.  We 
shall  not  quote  the  whole  list,  as,  from  the 
vagueness  of  some  of  the  conceptions,  and 
the  extremely  abstract  nature  of  the  phrase- 
ology, even  Mr.  Grote  confesses  how  hard  it 
is  to  be  understood.  The  first  four,  how- 
evex",  have  exclusive  reference  to  the  rational 
elements  of  the  mind,  while  the  fifth,  placed 
far  below  the  others,  consists  of  the  few 
pleasures  which  are  gentle  and  unmixed 
with  pain ;  all  others,  and  especially  the  in- 
tenser  pleasures,  having  been  eliminated,  as 
belonging  to  a  distempered  mental  condition. 
All  these  theories  lay  themselves  open  to 
Mr,  .Grote's  criticism,  by  defining  virtue- 
with  reference  to  the  good  only  of  the  agent 
himself;  even  justice,  preeminently  the 
social  virtue,  being  resolved  into  the  supre- 
macy of  reason  within  our  own  minds:  in 
disregard  of  the  fact  that  the  idea  and 
sentiment  of  virtue  have  their  foundation 
not  exclusively  in  the  self-regardicg,  but 
also,  and  even  more  directly,  in  the  social 
feelings  :  a  truth  first  fully  accepted  by  the 
Stoics,  who  have  the  glory  of  being  the 
earliest  thinkers  who  grounded  the  obliga- 
tion of  morals  on  the  brotherhood,  the 
(TuyyeVeta,  of  the  whole  human  race.  The 
grand  defect  of  Plato's  ethical  conceptions 
(excellently  discussed  in  Mr.  Grote's  re- 
marks on  the  Eepublic)  was  in  overlooking, 
what  was  completely  seized  by  Aristotle 
— that  the  essential  part  of  the  virtue  of 
justice  is  the  recognition  and  observance  of 
the  rights  of  other  people."^' 

It  is  noticeable  that  even  in  the  Republic, 
the  governing  and  controlling  principle  of 
the  mind,  which  we  have  translated  Reason, 
and  whose  unresisted  authority  constitutes  the 


essence  of  virtue,  is  to  Xoyio-TiKov — literally 
the  calculating  principle(Xoyto-TtK7^  being  used 
by  Plato  himself  in  the  Gorgias,  to  denote  a 
portion  of  Arithmetic).     This  is  the  very 
doctrine  of  the  Protagoras,  except  that  the 
elements  to  be  calculated  are  different.    And, 
through  the  whole  series  of  the  dialogues,  a 
Measuring  Art,  /actptjtik'*/  Texvr],  as  a  means 
of  distinguishing  the  truth  of  things  from 
their  superficial  appearance,  is  everywhere 
desiderated  as  the  great  requisite  both  of 
wisdom  and  of  virtue.     When,  however,  the 
test  of  Pain  and  Pleasure  is  abandoned,  no 
other  elements  are  shown  to  us  which  the 
Measuring  Art  is  to  be  employed  to  mea- 
sure.    Of  course  it  has  to  measure  our  minds 
and   actions   themselves  ;    but  we  measure 
anything,  to  make  it  conform  to,  or  agree 
with,  the  dimensions  of  something  else ;  and 
Plato  does  not  tell  us  of  what  else.     Our 
life  is  to  be  regulated,  but  we  are  not  told 
what  it  is  to  be  regulated  by.    The  measuring 
process  is  supposed  to  have  a  virtue  in  itself. 
The  analogy  used  is  that  of  the  untrue  magni- 
tudes and  proportions  of  objects  as  seen  by  the 
eye,  and  their  rectification  by  measurement; 
Plato  overlooking  that  it  is  not  the  act  of 
measuring  which  rectifies  them,  but  the  per- 
cej)tions  of  touch  which  the  measuring  only 
ascertains.    The  idea  of  Measure  as  a  good  in 
itself,  independent  of  any  end  beyond  it.  seems 
to  have  grown  upon  Plato  as  he  advanced  in 
life.     Mere  conformity  to  a  fixed  rule,  espe- 
cially if  accompanied   by   regularity  of  nu- 
merical    proportion,   became   his   principal 
standard  of  excellence.      This  answered  to 
a  powerful  sentiment  in  the  Hellenic  mind, 
which,  combining  with  vehement  impulses  a 
high  sense  of  personal  dignity,    demanded 
harmonious  proportion  in  mind  and  deport- 
ment  as  much  as  in  architecture,   and  to 
which    anything   inordinate,    dissonant,  un- 
rhythmical, even  in  voice  or  demeanour,  was 
not  only  distasteful,*  but  seemed  an  indication 
of  an  ill-regulated  mind ;   as  it  is  expressly 
affirmed  to  be  by  Plato  in  the  Republicf 
In  Plato's  own  mind  we  know  that  Measure 
and  Regularity  were  the  very  footprints  of 
divinity ;  that  they,  and  only  they,  were  the 
marks  of  design  in  the  Kosmos,  and  where 


*  Grote,  vol.  iii.  pp.  133  159.  The  only  vestige 
■we  find  in  Plato  of  the  conception  of  morality  which 
refers  it  to  the  general  happiness,  is  when,  in  answer- 
ing the  remark  that  the  guardians  of  his  ideal  re- 
public, being  denied  all  the  interests  to  which  human 
life  is  generally  devoted,  would  have  a  poor  and 
undesirable  existence,  he  says,  'Perhaps  it  may  turn 
out  that  theirs  would  be  the  happiest  of  all ;  but 
even  if  what  you  say  is  true,  our  object  is  not  that 
one  portion  of  the  community  may  be  as  happy  as 
pogsible,  but  that  the  whole  community  may  be  so.' 


*  Tennyson,  in  one  of  his  finest  poems,  the  Eica- 
nore,  has  entered  well  into  this  peculiarity  of  Gre- 
cian feeling : — 

'  Por  in  thee 
Is  nothing  sudden,  nothing  single. 
Like  two  streams  of  incense  free 
Prom  one  censer,  in  one  shrine 
Thought  and  motion  mingle. 
Mingle  ever.     Motions  flow 
To  one  another,  even  as  though 
They  were  modulated  so 
To  an  unheard  melody.' 
f  Plato,  Rep.  iii.  pp.  400-402,  and  Grote,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  58,  59. 
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they  ceased,  the  share  of  Deity  ended  too ; 
the  Kosmos  altogether  being  but  a  compro- 
mise with  avdyKT]  or  Necessity ;  which,  by  an 
inversion  of  the  modern  idea,  stood  for  the 
capricious  portion  of  the  agencies  in  Nature 
— those  in  which  the  same  consequent  did 
not  invariably  follow  the  same  antecedent.* 
In  the  Philebus,  Measure  and  the  Measured, 
/xirpov  /cat  to  fxirpiov  koX  Kaipiov,  stand  as  the 
first  elements  of  Good,  even  Intelligence 
being  only  the  third,  and  Pleasure  (limited 
to  the  unexciting  pleasures)  the  fifth  and 
hindmost.  In  Plato's  later  speculations, 
from  the  Republic  to  the  Epinomis,  the 
sciences  of  measure  and  proportion,  Arith- 
metic, Geometry,  and  Astronomy,  gradually 
take  the  place  of  Dialectics  as  the  proper 
education  of  a  ruler  and  philosopher.  We 
learn  from  Aristotle  that  this  was  even  more 
emphatically  the  case  in  his  lectures,  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  life.  Those  which 
he  delivered  on  the  Ipsum  Bonum,  or  Mea 
of  Good,  to  the  surprise  of  hearers,  turned 
on  transcendental  properties  of  numbers. 
Number  was  resolved  into  two  elementary 
factors — The  One,  and  the  Dyad  or  Two, 
this  last  being  identified  with  the  Indeter- 
minate ;  and  the  Good  was  affirmed  to  be 
identical  with  the  One,  while  Evil  was  the 
Unbounded  or  Undetermined,  aopiarov  and 
a-Treipoi/.f  Thus  did  the  noble  light  of  philo- 
sophy in  Plato  go  out  in  a  fog  of  mystical 
Pythagoreanism. 

In  this  Pythagorean  morass,  we  learn 
from  the  same  authority,  the  brilliant  doc- 
trine of  Ideas  was  submerged  and  quenched. 
Yet  that  doctrine  stands,  and  will  stand  to 
posterity,  as  the  purest  type  of  the  Platonic 
metaphysics.  It  is  true  of  Plato,  as  of  all 
his  countrymen  with  the  partial  exception  of 
Aristotle,  that  while  their  moral  and  political 
thoughts  abound  in  a  wisdom  both  practical 
and  of  permanent  application,  their  meta- 
physical speculations  are  only  interesting  as 
the  first  efforts  of  original  and  inventive^ 
minds  to  let  in  light  on  a  dark  subject.  The 
Platonic  Ideas  are  nothing  more ;  but,  of  all 
theories  which  have  arisen  in  ingenious 
minds  from  an  imperfect  conception  of  the 
processes  of  abstraction  and  generalisation, 
/  they  are  surely  among  the  most  plausible  as 
(jvell  as  beautiful.  Men  already  abstracted- 
and  generalised  before  Plato  wrote,  or  they 
would  not  have  been  human  beings ;  but 
they  did  so  by  an  unconscious  working  of 
the  laws  of  association,  which  resembled  an 
instinct:  no  theory  of  the  operations  was  in 
existence  till  Plato  formed  one,  and  the 
mere   direction   of  consciousness  upon    the 


*  See  the  Timaeus,  throughout, 
f  Grote,  vol.  i.  pp.  217,  218. 


processes  themselves  was  a  new  thing,  which, 
as  we  see  in  many  of  the  dialogues,  even  an 
intelligent  pupil  required  to  be  assisted  to 
do   by  a   great   prodigality  of  illustration. 
Now  a  contemplative   mind   soon  perceived 
that  all  the  objects  of  sense,  whether  substan- 
ces, attributes,  or   events — and  the  noblest 
objects  most — are  that  which  they  are,  in 
only  an   impei'fect   manner,  and  suggest   to 
the  mind  a  type  of  what  they  are,  far  more 
^jerfect  than   themselves  ;    a  '  something  far 
more   deeply  interfused,'   which  eye  has  not 
seen  nor  ear  heard,  but  of  which  that  which 
can  be  seen  or  heard  is  an  imperfect,  and 
often  very  distant,  resemblance.    Psychology  ; 
in  its  infancy  did  not  yet  enable  men  to  per-  ! 
ceive  that  the  mind  itself  creates  this  more  j 
perfect  type,  by  comparison  and  abstraction  j 
from  the  imperfect  materials  of  its  experi-  1 
ence ;  but  they  perceived  that  the  types  em- 1 
bodied   the   unattainable   perfection  of  all 
other   things,    and  were  the  modejs  which 
Nature  itself  seemed  to  strive  to  approach.  ' 
What,  then,   could  be  more  natural  than  to 
regard  the  types  as  real  objects,  concealed 
from   sense   but   cognisable  directly  by  the 
mind — which,  once  conceived  as  external  to 
us,  seemed  more  real  than  anything  else,  all 
other  things  resembling  imperfect  attempts 
to   copy   them  ?     The    Self-Beautiful,    the 
Self-Good,  which  not  only  were  to  all  beau- 
tiful and  good  things  as  the  ideal  is  to  the 
actual,  but  united  in  themselves  the  separate 
perfections  of  all  the  various  kinds  of  beauty 
and  goodness — these  forms  or  essences,  from 
a  participation  in  which  all  concrete   things 
derive   what   they  possess  of  goodness   and 
beauty,  but  paled  and  disfigured  by  the  tur- 
bid   element  in  which  they  are  immersed — 
these   existences,    so   vastly  more    splendid 
than-  their    feeble   earthly    representatives, 
and  not,    like  them,   subject  to  injury  or  de- 
cay— must   not   they  be  Realities   in  a  far 
higher  sense  than  the  particulars  which  are 
within    sensible     cognisance  ?      particulars 
which   indeed  are  not  realities  :    for  there  is 
no  particular  good  or  beautiful  or  just  thing, 
which  is  not,  in  some  case  that  may  be  sup- 
posed,  unjust,  evil,  and.  unbeautiful.     Was 
it  not  then  to  be  presumed   that  the  part  of 
our   nature   which    apprehends   these  Real 
Existences   would   perceive   them  far  more 
clearly  but  for  the  veil  of  sense  interposed ; 
and  that  it  is  only  when  the  veil  is  removed 
that  we  pass  out  of  the  world  of  images  and 
likenesses  into    that  of  the    Things   them- 
selves, and  contemplate  the  splendid  vision 
in  all   its   brightness?     But   even   in~this 
world  of  shadows,  the  mind  of  the  philoso- 
pher, trained  by  the  dialectic  process  to  see 
'  the  One  in  the  Many,'  can  achieve,  by  ar- 
duous labour,  such  a  perception  of  the  Ideal 
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Forms,  as  qualifies  him  for  admission  to  a 
nearer  and  more  satisfactory  view  of  them 
in  a  life  after  death. 

The  mode  in  which  Plato  was  led,  by  the 
same  train  of  thought,  to  another  of  his  opin- 
ions, the  famous  doctrine  of  Reminiscence, 
is  not  left  for  us  to  divine.  It  is  shown  to 
us  in  the  Menon,  in  wliich  more  that  is  char- 
acteristic of  Plato  is  brought  together  in  a 
smaller  space  than  in  any  other  dialogue  :  if 
the  Phsedon  and  the  Gorgias  are  noble 
statues,  the  Menon  is  a  gem.  Why  is  it, 
asks  Sokrates,^that  when  we  seek  for  some- 
thing we  do  not  know,  we  j-et  knowwhat  we 
are  seeking  ?  and  how  comes  it  that  we  are 
able  to  recognise  it  when  found  ?  This,  it 
seems,  had  been  one  of  the  puzzles  of  these 
early  thinkers,  resembling  others  of  which 
great  notice  is  taken  in  the  Platonic  writ- 
ings :  not  quibbles  of  captious  sophists,  as 
commentators  and  historians  of  philosophy 
pretend,  but  difficulties  really  embarrassing 
to  those  who  were  trying  to  understand  their 
own  mental  operations.  Why  (asks  Sokra- 
tes)  does  truth  (so  hard  to  find)  Avhen  found, 
approve  itself  to  us,  often  instantaneously, 
as  truth  ?  He  can  think  of  no  explanation, 
but  that  we  had  known  it  in  a  former  life, 
and  need  only  to  be  reminded  of  our  know- 
ledge. Modern  thinkers  who  have  stopped 
short  at  Plato's  point  of  view,  resolve  the 
difficulty  by  pronouncing  the  knowledge  to 
be  intuitive.  But  Plato  could  not  put  up 
with  this  explanation ;  he  knew  too  well  how 
slowly,  painfully,  and  at  last  imperfectly,  the 
knowledge  is  acquired.  The  whole  process 
of  philosophising  was  conceived  by  him  as  a 
laborious  effi)rt  to  call  former  knowledge 
back  to  mind.  His  doctrine  is  related  to 
that  of  Wordsworth's  ode,  erroneously  called^ 
Platonic,  not  as  identical  but  as  opposite : 
with  Wordsworth  our  life  here  is  '  a  sleep 
and  a  forgetting,'  with  Plato  it  is  a  recol- 
lecting.    We  at  once   perceive  the  support 

'  which  this  doctrine  gives  to  Plato's  concep- 
tion of  the  process  of  instruction  (a  concep- 
tion supremely  important  in  his  own  and  in 
all  time)  that  '  teaching  and  learning  are 
words  without  meaning ;  '  *  that  knowledge 
is  '  to  be  evolved  out  of  the  mind,  not  poured 

y  into  it  from  without.'!  The  intimate  con- 
nexion between  the  doctrine  of  Reminiscence 
and  that  of  Ideas,  even  were  it  not  obvious, 
would  be  shown  by  the  Phasdon,  in  which 
the  Reminiscence  theory  is  maintained  on 
the  express  ground  that  every  existing  thing, 
in  itself  incomplete,  brings  to  mind  a  type 
of  its  own  nature  more  perfect  than  itself ; 
and  as  we  can  only  be  reminded  of  that 
which  we  once  knew,  we  must  have  known 

*  Grote,  vol.  ii.  p.  18.     f  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  230,  note. 


the  type  in  a  former  life.  The  two  doctrines 
are  inseparably  blended  in  the  poetic  myths.- 
delivered  by  Sokrates  in  the  Phaedrus ;  and 
when  in  Plato's  later  years  the  one  doctrine 
drops  out  of  his  speculations,  so  does  the 
other. 

The  doctrine  of  Pre-existence  is  naturally 
connected  with  that  of  Immortality;  and  in 
the  Phaedon  the  arguments  for  the  latter  are 
inostTy  grounded  on  the  former.  That  won- 
derful dialogue,  which  divides,  with  perhaps 
the  Gorgias  alone,  the  honour  of  being  the 
most  finished  and  consummate  prose  compo- 
sition in  Plato,  if  not  in  all  literature— which 
combines  in  itself  more  sources  of  the  gi-and- 
est  interest,  more  artistically  fused  together 
than  any  other  of  Plato's  works — contains 
not  one  argument  which  is  not  a  fallacy,  or 
which  could  convince  any  one  not  anxiously 
desirous  to  be  convinced.  Plato  himself, 
when  he  approaches  the  subject  in  other  dia- 
logues, resorts  to  quite  difierent  arguments, 
more  resembling  those  on  which  recent 
schools  of  metaphysics  have  grounded  the 
doctrines  of  Spiritualism.  For  instance,  in 
the  Leges,  he  argues  that  Mind  or  Soul,  the 
principle  of  Life,  is  Ihe  only  thing  which 
originates  motion — inanimate  objects  only 
carrying  on  and  transmitting  force  commu- 
nicated to  them  from  elsewhere  ;  that  Mind, 
therefore,  rules  Matter,  and  must  be  anterior 
to  it  {iTpi.(j^vT€pov),  and  not  subject  to  its 
laws.  This  argument,  though  adduced  only 
as  proof  of  a  Divine  government,  is  available 
for  the  other  purpose,  and  though  we  are  far 
from  thinking  it  conclusive,  is  worth  all  those 
of  the  Phnsdon  put  together.  As  Mr.  Grote 
remarks,  though  the  personal  incidents  of 
the  Phsedon  are  Sokratic,  and  are  probably 
those  which  really  happened,  its  doctrines 
and  arguments  are  exclusively  Platonic. 
Sokrates,  it  is  well  known,  professed  no  dog- 
matic certainty  about  another  life.  It  is  all 
the  more  worthy  of  note,  that  Plato  had  not 
yet  abandoned  the  Sokratic  canon  of  belief 
— viz.  that  it  ought  to  be  the  genuine,  un- 
biassed, untampered  with,  conviction  of  the 
individual  reason,  after  giving  an  impartial 
hearing  to  every  argument  that  can  be 
thought  of.  As  the  Gorgias  proclaims,  with 
an  energy  and  solemnity  never  surpassed,  the 
rights  of  the  individual  intellect,  and  the 
obligation  on  every  one,  though  the  whole 
world  should  be  on  the  contrary  side,  to  stand 
firm,  he  alone,  in  asserting  what  recommends 
itself  to  his  own  reason  ;  so  in  the  Phaedon, 
as  Mr.  Grote  observes  in  one  of  his  many 
valuable  remarks  on  that  dialogue  :  * — 

'  Freedotn  (>f  debate  and  fulness  of  search, 
the  paramount  valno  of  "  reasoned  truth  " — the 

*  Grote,  vol.  ii.  pp.  155,  156. 
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necessity  of  keeping  up  the  force  of  individual 
reason  by  constant  argumentative  exercise — and 
the  right  of  independent  judgment  for  hearer 
as  well  as  speak-er — stand  emphatically  pro- 
claimed in  these  last  words  of  the  dying  phi- 
losopher. He  does  not  announce  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul  as  a  dogma  of  imperative  ortho- 
doxy ;  which  men,  whether  satisfied  with  the 
proofs  or  not,  must  believe,  or  make  profession 
of  believing,  on  pain  of  being  shunned  as  a 
moral  pestilence,  and  disqualified  from  giving 
testimony  in  a. court  of  justice.  He  sets  forth 
his  own  conviction,  with  the  grounds  on  which 
he  adopts  it.  But  he  expressly  recognises  the 
existence  of  dissentient  opinions ;  he  invites  his 
companions  to  bring  forward  every  objection  ; 
he  disclaims  all  special  purpose  of  impressing 
his  own  conclusions  upon  their  minds;  nay,  he 
expressly  warns  them  not  to  be  biassed  by  their 
personal  sympathies,  then  wound  up  to  tlie 
highest  pitch,  towards  himself.  He  entreats 
them  to  preserve  themselves  from  being  tinged 
with  misology^  or  tJie  hatred  of  free  argumenta- 
tive discussion,  and  he  ascribes  this  mental  vice 
to  the  early  habit  of  easy,  uninquiring,  implicit 
belief;  since  a  man  thus  ready  of  faith,  era- 
bracing  opinions  without  any  discriminating 
test,  presently  finds  himself  driven  to  abandon 
one  opinion  after  another,  until  at  last  he  mis- 
trusts all  opinions,  and  hates  the  process  of 
discussing  them,  laying  the  blame  on  philos- 
ophy instead  of  upon  his  own  intellect.  .  .  . 
Sokrates  is  depicted  as  having  not  only  an 
affirmative  opinion,  b\it  even  strong  conviction, 
on  a  subject  of  great  moment ;  which  convic- 
tion, moreover,  he  is  specially  desirous  of  pre- 
serving unimpaired,  during  his  few  remaining 
hours  of  life.  Yet  even  here  he  manifests  no 
anxiety  to  get  that  conviction  into  the  minds 
of  his  friends,  except  as  a  result  of  their  own 
independent  scrutiny  and  self- working  reason. 
Not  only  he  does  not  attempt  to  terrify  them 
into  believing,  by  menace  of  evil  consequences 
if  they  do  not,  but  he  repudiates  pointedly  even 
the  gentler  machinery  of  conversion,  which 
might  work  on  their  minds  through  attachment 
to  himself  and  reverence  for  his  authority. 
His  devotion  is  to  "reasoned  truth;  "  he  chal- 
lenges his  friends  to  the  fullest  scrutiny  by 
their  own  independent  reason ;  he  recognises 
the  sentence  that  they  pronounce  afterwards  as 
valid  for  tliem,  whether  concurrent  with  him- 
self or  adverse.  Their  reason  \i\  for  them  what 
liis  reason  is  for  him  ;  requiring,  both  alike  (as 
Sokrates  here  proclaims)  to  be  stimulated  as 
well  as  controlled  by  all-searching  debate,  but 
postulating  equal  liberty  of  final  decision  for 
eacli  one  of  the  debaters.' 

One  of  the  things  for  which  Plato  has 
been  most  applauded  by  those  modern 
schools  which  pique  themselves  on  counting 
him  among  their  precursors,  is  the  warfare 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  made  on  a 
sceptical  philosophy,  attributed,  totally  with- 
out evidence,  to  the  Sophists  generally,  and 
considered,  as  one  of  the  means  by  which 
they  demoralised  the  Greeks.  The  doctrines 
meant  are  two.     One  is  the  special  tenet  of 


Herakleitus  (who  was  not  a  Sophist,  except 
in  the  loose  sense  in  which  all  speculative 
thinkers  were  so  called),  that  the  universe  is 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  flux,  in  which  nothing 
is,  but  all  things  hecome  (eTvai,  yiyveo-^at ;  the 
Hegelian  Seyn  and  Werden).     The  other-is^'' 
the  doctrine  of  Protagoras,  that  '  Man  is  the 
measure  of  all  things  :  of  things  which  are, 
that  they  are,  and  of  things  which  are  not,i 
that  they  are  not.     As  things  appear  to  me,  ; 
so  they  are  to  me:  as  they  really  appear  toji 
you,  such  they  really  are  to  you.'     In  otherj; 
words,  the  doctrine  of  the  Subjective  nature!/ 
of  truth  :  which  is  a  scandal  to  philosophers/ 
as  seeming  to  make  all  opinions  equally  true, 
and  truth  '  that  which  each  man  troweth.' 

Now,  what  the  Herakleitean  doctrine 
affirms  of  all  things,  is  what  Plato  himself 
believed  of  the  phenomenal  world — of  things 
cognisable  by  sense.  The  only  thing  which 
he  regarded  as  really  existing,  to  ovtw?  6v, 
was  the  Intelligible  World,  the  world  of  Self- 
existent  Forms;  the  extramundane  proto- 
types of  that,  in  the  visible  universe,  which 
seems,  but  is  not,  real  existence,  and  which 
is  considered  by  him  as  something  interme- 
diate between  Ens  and  Non-Ens.*  Hera- 
kleitus did  not  believe  in  these  Forms,  and 
that  was  the  amount  of  difference  between 
him  and  Plato.  When  they  both  refused  to 
the  world  of  sense  what  they  called  Real 
Existence,  they  did  not  mean  to  deny  what 
we,  but  only  what  the  ancient  thinkers, 
understood  by  the  term.  What  they  denied 
of  the  visible  universe,  was  Existence  in  a 
transcendent  sense — the  Existence  per  se 
which  Plato  ascribed  to  his  Ideas,  and  Xeno- 
phanes  and  Parmenides  to  their  Ens  Unum. 
In  modern  phrase,  Herakleitus  denied  the 


*  Such,  at  least,  is  the  thesis  maintained  in  most 
of  the  dialogues  by  the  speaker  who  appears  to  be 
Plato's  representative,  and  poetically  symbolized  in- 
the  famous  simHe  of  the  Cave.  But  in  one  of  the 
most  important  passages  of  his  works,  the  paren- 
thetical discussion  in  the  Sophistes,  the  Eleatic 
Stranger  directly  impugns  this  doctrine,  maintain- 
ing against  certain  thinkers  who  are  called  '  the 
friends  of  Forms,'  that  the  Forms  are  not  the  only 
real  existences  ;  are  not  eternally  and  unchange- 
ably the  same,  there  being  Forms  of  change 
itself;  and  that  the  objects  of  Perception  as  well  as 
Conception  really  exist ;  Existence  being  here  de- 
fined as  consisting  in  Power.  To  exist,  is  to  have 
a  power  of  any  kind — to  be  capable  of  acting,  or 
even  of  being  acted  upon.  Aeyco  5??  rh  Koi  oTroiavovv 
Keicrriixei'ov  Siivafitv,  eiT  els  rb  rroie^v  krepuv  bnovv 
irecpvichs,  elfr'  eU  rh  iruOilv  Kol  a/xiKpoTarov  virh  tou 
(pavKordrov,  k&v  el  fxovov  etVarra| — tSv  tovto  ovtuis 
iivai  •  ridefiai  yap  opov  dpi^itu  ra  ovra,  iis  (.ariv  ouic 
&\\o  Tt  ttX^v  Suva/xts. 

We  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
anticipations  of  the  latest  and  best  results  of 
modern  thought,  to  be  found  in  all  ancient  philoso- 
phy. It  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  the  strik- 
ing apercus  which  abound  in  Plato. 
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Absolute ;  thougli  bis  doctrine  of  a  really 
existent  Principle  of  Cbange,  and  bis  otber 
tenet  of  an  Universal  Reason  apart  from 
individual  minds,  a  doctrine  mucb  in  favour 
witb  some  modern  Transceudentalists,  rein- 
troduced an  Absolute  of  another  kind.  Now 
it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  no  scepticism, 
limited  to  the  Absolute,  ever  did  anybody 
any  barm,  or  made  tbe  smallest  practical 
difference  to  any  human  being.  The  doc- 
trine of  Protagoras  requires  a  little  more 
consideration.  Though  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  that  Plato,  in  the  Theaetetus,  gives 
it  in  that  Sophist's  words,  we  are  ignorant  by 
what  reasons  Protagoras  defended  it,  or  in 
what  sense  be  explained  it.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  considered  it  to  mean  bis  own 
doctrine  of  the  Relativity  of  human  knowl- 
edge, and  placed  Protagoras  at  the  head  of 
his  list  of  early  authorities  in  support  of  that 
doctrine.  Mr.  Grrote  interprets  the  Homo 
I  Mensura  in  the  same  sense,  but  includes  also 
in  its  meaning  the  autonomy  of  the  iudivid- 
vi^l  intellect.  That  everything  is  true  to 
me,,  which  appears  so  to  me,  he  understands 
to  mean,  that  my  reception  of  it  as  truth 
depends,  and  ought  to  depend,  on  the  im- 
pression which  the  evidence  makes  upon  my 
own  mind.  Mr.  Grote,  therefore,  defends 
the  Protagorean  doctrine  against  the  Sokra- 
tes  of  the  Thezetetus;  but  his  defence, 
though  useful  and  instructive,  does  not  sat- 
isfy us,  and  is  the  only  important  point  in 
the  whole  work  on  which  we  find  ourselves 
differing  from  Mr.  Grote.  For  the  truth 
of  an  opinion,  even  to  myself,  is  a  different 
thing  from  my  reception  of  it  as  true,  since 
it  implies  reference  to  an  external  standard. 
My  mind,  on  the  evidence  before  it,  may 
accept  as  truth  that  I  am  five  miles  from 
London ;  but  when  I  set  out  to  walk  the 
distance,  and  find  it  ten,  tbe  ten  miles  were 
all  along  as  true  for  me  as  for  other  people. 
Protagoras  cannot  well  have  intended  to 
deny  this,  but  he  cannot  be  acquitted  of  an 
incorrect  and  misleading  mode  of  expression. 
His  proposition  is  valid  as  to  our  present 
feelings  or  states  of  consciousness,  the  truth 
of  which  has  no  meaning  except  that  we  are 
actually  feeling  them ;  arid  this  is  probably 
the  reason  why  Plato  (erroneously  in  Mr. 
Grote's  opinion)  indentifies  it  with  the  doc- 
trine that  knowledge  is  sensible  perception 
(ato-^T^cns),  the  truth  of  the  one  doctrine 
being  coextensive  with  the  sphere  of  the 
other.  But  it  is  not  true  of  the  past,  the 
future,  the  absent,  or  anything  present  except 
the  feeling  in  our  min  I.  It  is  invalid  as  to 
all  that  are  called  matters  of  belief  or  opin- 
ion :  for  a  belief  or  opinion  is  relative  not 
,  only  to  the  believing  mind,  but  to  some- 
'  thing  else — namely,  the  matter-of-fact  which 


jfcbe  belief  is  about.  The  truth  of  the  belief 
Is  its  agreement  with  that  fact.  Mr.  Grote 
^ays  :  *  '  To  say  that  all  men  recognise  one 
and  the  same  objective  distinction  between 
truth  and  falsehood,  would  be  to  contradict 
palpable  facts.  Each  man  has  a  standard, 
an  ideal  of  truth  in  bis  own  mind  ;  but  dif- 
ferent men  have  different  standards.'  Of 
the  proof  of  truth,  j-es :  but  not,  we  appre- 
hend, of  truth  itself.  No  one  means  any- 
thing by  truth,  but  the  agreement  of  a  belief 
with  the  fact  which  it  purports  to  represent. 
We  grant  that,  according  to  the  philosophy 
which  we  hold  in  common  with  Mr.  Grote, 
the  fact  itself,  if  knowable  by  us,  is  relative 
to  our  perceptions — to  our  senses  or  our  in- 
ternal consciousness;  and  our  opinion  about 
the  fact  is  so  too ;  but  the  truth  of  the 
opinion  is  a  question  of  relation  between 
these  two  relatives,  one  of  which  is  an  objec- 
tive standard  for  the  other.  Justice  is  not 
done  to  Plato's  attack  on  '  Homo  Mensura  ' 
without  considering  this  aspect  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  the  rather  as  he  himself  brings  forward 
these  very  arguments.  Sokrates  asks.  Since 
man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,  and  has 
the  criterion  of  truth  in  himself,  whatever 
he  thinks  or  j^erceives  being  true  to  him, 
will  the  criterion  serve  for  things  yet  to 
come  ?  If  he  thinks  he  shall  catch  a  fever 
and  feels  hot,  and  a  physician  thinks  the 
contrary,  will  he  be  feverish  and  hot  to 
himself,  but  not  to  the  physician  ?  A  fair 
redudio  ad  absurdum,  and  a  just  criticism 
on  Protagoras,  though,  if  Mr.  Grote  is  right 
in  bis  interpretation  of  the  Protagorean 
dictum,  the  error  is  in  language,  not  in 
thought.  But  in  philosophy,  especially 
where  it  touches  the  ultimate  foundations 
of  our  reason,  wrong  language  is  as  mis- 
leading as  a  wrong  opinion. 

This  dialogue,  the  Theaetetus,  though  it 
ends  without  any  conclusion,  leaving  the 
question  proposed  in  it  unanswered,  is  one 
of  the  most  suggestive  in  all  Plato  by  the 
number  of  points  of  view  it  brings  forward, 
and  is  among  the  finest  examples  in  bis 
writings  of  genuine  honest  Search,  in  which 
the  confutation  of  any  one,  even  when  it  falls 
in  bis  way,  is  only  incidental,  and  even  then 
the  greatest  pains  are  taken  to  put  in  the 
most  forcible  manner  whatever  the  confuted 
person  could  say.  In  arguing  against  Pro- 
tagoras (who  is  treated  with  a  respect  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  Herakleiteans,  and  some  materialistic 
philosophers,  supposed  to  be  the  school  of 
Deraokritus,  are  referred  to,)  Sokrates  la- 
ments the  necessity  of  disputing  his  opinion 
when   be  is  not  present  nor  even  alive  to 


*  Grote,  vol.  ii.  p.  512. 
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defend  it ;  says  that  as  be  and  his  friends  are 
not  here  to  help  their  doctrine,  the  obligation 
lies  on  their  adversaries  to  do  it ;  and  fulfils 
that  obligation  by  a  discourse  of  some  length, 
which,  like  those" of  Glaukon  and  Adeimantus 
in  the  Republic,  is  a  monument  of  the  essen- 
tial fairness  of  Plato's  mind.  The  Theaetetus 
contains  some  of  Plato'^  acutest  examina- 
tions of  certain  speculative  questions  which 
often  recur  in  other  dialogues  :  among  others 
the  difference  between  Knowledge  and  True 
Opinion,  op6r]  or  a\rj6r]<;  8d&.     This  distinc- 
tion gave  Plato  great  trouble,  and  the  whole 
subject  of  the  truth  and  falsity  of  opinions  was 
full  of  intricacy  and  logical  embarrassment 
to  him  and  to  his  cotemporaries.     Among 
other  points,   it   appears   to   have  been   a 
serious  puzzle  to  them,  in  what  manner  false 
opinions   could   be   possible;   how   we  can 
think  that  which  is  not — a  non-entity — any 
more  than  we  can  touch,  or  eat,  or  drink  that 
which   is  not.     It    is  surprising  how  often 
Plato  returns  to  this  perplexity.     More  than 
half  the  Sophistes  is  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion of  it,  merely  in  a  parenthesis.     As  a 
specimen  of  the  stumbling-blocks  which  the 
early  metaphysical  inquirers  found  in  their 
path,  as  well  as  a  striking  example  of  the 
diversity  of  the  points  of  view  of  different 
dialogues,  we  will  quote  a  passage  from  Mr. 
CJ-rote  on  this  subject :  * — 

'  How  is  a  false  proposition  possible?     Many 
held  that  a  false  proposition  and  a  false  name  were 
impossible,  tliat  you  could  not  speak  the  thing 
that  is  not,  or  Nou-Eiis  (ro  firi  oi-):  that  such  a 
proposition  would  be  an  empty  sound,  without 
meaning  or  signification;  tliat  speech  maybe 
significant  or  insignilicant,  but   could   not  be 
false,  except  in  the  sense  of  being  unmeaning. 
ISTow  this  doctrine  is  dealt  with  in  the  Tlieto- 
tetus,  Sophistes,  and  Kratylus.     In  the  Theje- 
tfetus,  Sokrates  examines  it  at  great  length,  and 
proposes  several  different  hypotheses  to  explain 
how  a  false  proposition  might  be  possible  ;  but 
ends[in  pronouncing  them  all  inadmissible.  He 
declares  himself  incompetent,  and  passes  on  to 
something  else.     Again,  in  the  SophistSs,  the 
same  point  is  taken  up,  and  discussed  there  also 
very  copiously.     The  Eleate  in  that  dialogue 
ends  by  finding  a  solution  which  satisfies  him 
"(viz.  that  TO  /uTj  ov  =  TO  erepov  tov  ovtos).     But 
what  is  remarkable  is,  that  the  solution  does 
not  meet  any  of  the  difficulties  propounded  in 
the  TheJBtetus ;  nor  are  these  difiiculties  at  all 
adverted  to  in  the  Sophistes.     Finally  in  the 
Kratylus,  we  have  the  very  same  doctrine,  that 
falt-e  affirmations  are  impossible, — which  both 
in  the  The^tetus  and  in  the  Sophistes  is  enun- 
ciated, not  as  the  decided  opinion  of  the  speak- 
er, but  as  a  problem  whicli  embarrasses  him — 
we  have  this  same  doctrine  averred  unequivo- 
cally by  Kratylus  as  his  own  full  conviction. 
And  Sokrates  finds  that  a  very  short  argument, 
and  a  very  simple  comparison,  snflice  to  refute 

*  Grote,  vol:  ii.  pp.  548-551. 


him.  The  supposed  "  aggressive  cross-exam- 
iner," who  presses  Sokrates  so  hard  in  the 
Theastetus,  is  not  allowed  to  put  his  puzzling 
question  in  the  Kratylus. 

'  How  are  we  to  explain  these  three  different 
modes  of  handling  the  same  question  by  th-e 
same  philosopher  ?  If  the  question  about  Non- 
Ens  can  be  disposed  of  in  the  summary  way 
which  wo  read  in  the  Kratylus,  what  is  gained 
by  the  string  of  unsolved  puzzles  in  the  Theas- 
tetus,  or  by  the  long  discursive  argument  in  the 
Sophistes,  ushering  in  a  new  solution  no  way 
satisfactory?  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  difficul- 
ties which  are  unsolved  in  the  Thetetetus,  and 
imperfectly  solved  in  the  Sophistes,  are  real 
and  pertinent, — how  are  we  to  explain  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Plato  in  the  Kratylus,  when  he  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Kratylus  a  distinct  averment 
of  the  opinion  about  Non-Ens,  yet  without  al- 
lowing him,  when  it  is  impugned  by  Sokrates, 
to  urge  any  of  these  pertinent  arguments  in  de- 
fence of  it  ?  If  the  peculiar  solution  given  in 
the  Sophistes  be  the  really  genuine  and  trium- 
phant solution,  why  is  it  left  unnoticed  both  in 
the  Kratylus  and  the  Thetetetus,  and  why  is  it 
contradicted  in  other  dialogues?  Which  of  the 
three  dialogues  represents  Plato's  real  opinion 
on  the  question? 

'To  these  questions,  and  to  many  others  of 
like  bearing,  connected  with  the  Platonic  writ- 
ings, I  see  no  satisfactory  reply,  if  we  are  to 
consider  Plato  as  a  positive  philosopher,  with  a 
scheme  and  edifice  of  methodised  opinions  in  his 
mind ;  and  as  composing  all  his  dialogues  with  a 
set  purpose,  either  of  inculcating  these  opinions 
on  the  reader,  or  of  refuting  the  opinions  op- 
posed to  them.  This  supposition  is  what  most 
Platonic  critics  have  in  their  minds,  even  when 
professedly  modifying  it.  Their  admiration  for 
Plato  is  not  satisfied  unless  they  conceive  him  in 
the  professorial  chair  as  a  teacher,  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  learners,  all  under  the  obligation 
(incumbent  on  learners  generally)  to  believe 
what  they  hear.  Reasoning  upon  such  a  basis, 
the  Platonic  dialogues  present  themselves  to 
me  as  a  mystery.  They  exhibit  neither  iden- 
tity of  the  teacher,  nor  identity  of  the  matter 
taught:  the  composer  (to  use  various  Platonic 
comparisons)  is  Many  and  not  One — he  is  more 
complex  that  Typhos.' 

There  is  a  similar  discrepancy  in  the  view 
taken  by  Plato,  in  different  dialogues,  of 
the  «listinction  between  True  Opinion  and 
Knowledge.  In  the  Menon,  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  two  were  much  the  same,  except 
that  Opinion*  is  '  evanescent,  and  will  not 
stay  in  the  mind,  while  Knowledge  is  per- 
manent and  ineffaceable.'  True  ()pinion  is 
converted  into  Knowledge,  when  bound 
down  (SeSe^aei'ov)  '  by  a  chain  of  casual  rea- 
soning '  (atrms  A-oytcr^w).  This  binding 
process,  it  is  added,  is  ui/a/Avijo-t?,  or  remind- 
ing, and  can  only  be  accomplished  by  ques- 
tioning, sufficiently  repeated  and  diversified. 
What  the  ai/ttju-vrjo-ts  does  is  rather  differently 
defined  in  the  Phasdrus ;  it  there  generates 
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the  apprehension  of  the  general  Concept,* 
which  in  that  dialogue  means  the  Self-exist- 
ent Idea.  In  other  dialogues  the  view  taken 
is  very  similar,  minus  the  idea  of  Reminis- 
cence. Knowledge  is  that  of  which  a  ra- 
tional explanation  can  be  given  ;  that  which 
is  guaranteed  by  both  arms  of  the  dialectic 
process,  being  able  to  resist  all  confutation, 
and  having  been  arrived  at  by  a  correct  use 
of  the  logical  process  of  Division,  Siatpeais 
Kar'  €1817,  terminating  in  an  unimpeachable 
Definition.  Anything  short  of  this  is  only 
Opinion.  We  here  have  what  is  rightly  re- 
garded as  the  characteristically  Platonic 
view  of  the  subject ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
this  very  definition  of  knowledge,  a\r]6-)]<; 
Soia  fiira  Xoyov,  is  one  of  those  propounded 
by  Thesetetus,  and,  after  a  long  discussion 
between  him  and  Sokrates,  abandoned.  The 
most  elaborate,  but  the  obscurest  expression 
we  find  of  this  subject,  is  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  books  of  the  Republic.  We  cannot 
give  it  at  length,  but  its  leading  point  is,  that 
knowledge  is  of  Forms  or  Ideas,  while  Opin- 
ion relates  to  the  world  of  sense,  composed 
of  mere  images  of  those  Forms. f  But  the 
knowledge  of  Forms  is  only  to  be  acquired 
by  Dialectics.^ 

x\mong  views  so  contradictory,  and  in 
which  no  common  conviction  or  purpose  ap- 
pears, what  worth,  it  may  be  asked,  is  there 
to  us  in  the  investigations  ?  Besides  the 
worth  of  their  Method,  they  have,  though  in 
unequal  degrees,  a  value  in  their  substance ; 
'  not  §  in  the  conclusion,  but  in  the  premises 
for  and  against  it.  In  this  sense  all  the 
dialogues  have  value,  and  all  the  same  sort 
of  value,  though  not  all  equal  in  amount.  In 
different  dialogues,  the  subject  is  set  before 
you  in  different  ways;  with  remarks  and 
illustrations  sometimes  tending  towards  one 
theory,  sometimes  towai-ds  another.  It  is 
for  you  to  compare  and  balance  them,  and  to 
elicit  such  result  as  your  reason  approves. 
The  Platonic  dialogues  require,  in  order  to 
produce  their  effect,  a  supplementary  respon- 
sive force,  and  a  strong  effective  reaction, 
from  the  individual  reason  of  the  reader: 
they  require  moreover  that  he  shall  have  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  process  of  dialectic 
scrutiny  (to  ^iXo/^a^es,  cfaXuXoyov),  which 
will  enable  him  to  perceive  beauties  in  what 
would  be  tiresome  to  others.' 

As  regards  Plato  himself,  the  probability 
is  that  there  was  a  period  in  his  life  when 
he  was,  on  merely  speculative  points,  a  real 


*  s.vvtevai  KOT*  «I5os  \ey6/xfvov,  e/c  iro\\a>v  Ibv 
alaOriareui'  eh  ev  Koyiaix^  ^uvaipov/xevoy,  [Plato, 
Phcedrus,  p.  249.) 

f  Grote,  vol.  iii.  pp.  84-93. 
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Seeker,  testing  every  opinion,  and  bringing 
prominently  forward  the  difficulties  which 
adhere  to  them  all;  and  that  during  this 
period  many  of  his  principal  dialogues  were 
written,  from  points  of  view  extremely  vari- 
ous, embodyhig  in  each  the  latest  trains  of 
thought  which  had  passed  through  his  mind 
on  the  particular  subject.  That  the  diffi- 
cvilties  of  his  own  suggesting,  even  after  he 
had  definitively  identified  himself  with  the 
opinions  to  which  they  apply,  are  hardly 
ever  solved,  seems  only  explicable  on  the 
supposition  that  he  had  ceased  to  care  about 
solving  them,  having  come  to  think  that  in- 
soluble difficulties  were  always  to  be  expect- 
ed. He  certainly,  if  we  trust  his  Seventh 
Epistle,  was  then  of  opinion  that  no  verbal 
definition  of  anything  can  precisely  hit  the 
mark,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  what  a 
thing  is,  though  not  attainable  till  after  a 
long  and  varied  course  of  dialectic  debate,  is 
never  the  direct  result  of  discussion,  but 
comes  out  at  last  (and  only  in  the  happier 
natures)  by  a  sort  of  instantaneous  flash.  He 
probably  became  indifferent  to  speculation 
for  its  own  sake,  ceased  to  expect  that  any 
theoretical  position  would  be  found  unassail- 
able, and  no  longer  cared  for  anything  but 
practical  results.  In  his  latest  compositions 
there  is  no  abatement  of  ethical  earnestness, 
but  '  the  '"  love  of  dialectic,  and  the  taste  for 
enunciating  difficulties  even  when  he  could 
not  clear  them  up,  died  out  within  him.'  He 
almost  became  infected  with  the  misology  so 
impressively  deprecated  in  his  own  Phaedon, 
and  an  example  among  many,  that  this  mis- 
ology is  not  always,  as  there  represented,  the 
road  to  scepticism,  but  still  oftener  to  the 
most  intolerant  affirmative  dogmatism. 

The  ethical  and  political  doctrines  of  Pla- 
to are  really  the  only  ones  which  can  be 
regarded  as  serious  and  deeply-rooted  con- 
victions. At  the  head  of  these,  or  only  sec- 
ond after  his  faith  in  the  exclusive  eligibility 
of  the  just  life,  must  be  placed  the  opinion 
common  to  him  with  Sokrates,  that  Virtue 
is  a  branch  of  Intelligence,  or  Knowledge. 
His  best  argument  for  this  opinion  is,  that 
not  only  all  the  external  things  we  value, 
such  as  health,  strength,  and  pecuniary 
means,  but  all  that  we  regard  as  virtues — 
courage,  temperance,  and  the  rest — may  be 
so  used  as  to  do  harm  instead  of  good  :  they 
all  require  a  discriminating  faculty  to  decide 
when  they  ought  to  be  employed  and  when 
not ;  and  this,  which  is  the  distinctive  ele- 
ment of  virtue,  is  a  part  of  Knowledge. 
Though  the  premises  of  this  argument  are 
profoundly  true,  they  only  prove  that  the 
knowledge  in  question  is  one  of  the  condi- 
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tions  of  virtue,  but  not  that  it  is  virtue 
itself;  something  else  besides  the  knowledge 
of  what  is  right  being  necessary  to  induce  us 
to  practise  it.  We  know  what  would  have 
been  Plato's  answer  to  this  objection.  He 
would  have  said,  that  the  further  condition 
required  is  also  a  knowledge,  the  knowledge 
that  to  do  right  is  good ;  no  one  desires  evil 
knowing  it  to  be  evil ;  it  is  desired  because 
it  is  bdieved  to  be  good.  But  even  if 
Plato  had  proved,  as  completely  as  he 
thought  he  had,  that  to  do  wrong  is  the 
greatest  evil  which  can  befall  the  wrong- 
doer, it  would  have  remained  a  question 
whether  the  habitually  vicious  man  is  capa- 
ble of  having  this  belief  impressed  upon  him ; 
whether  the  evidence  that  happiness  is  to  be 
found  in  virtue  alone,  can  reach  a  mind  not 
prepared  for  it  by  already  possessing  the 
virtues  of  courage,  temperance,  &c.,  not  to 
mention  justice,  the  most  fundamental  of  all. 
This  exaltation  of  Knowledge — not  Intel- 
lect or  mere  mental  ability,  of  which  there 
is  no  idolatry  at  all  in  Plato,  but  scientific 
knowledge,  and  scientifically-acquired  crafts- 
manship, as  the  one  thing  needful  in  every 
concern  of  life,  and  preeminently  in  govern- 
ment— is  the  pervading  idea  in  Plato's  prac- 
tical doctrines.  He  derived  it  from  Sokrates, 
who  (says  Xenophon*)  'considered  as  kings 
and  rulers  not  those  who  wield  the  sceptre, 
or  those  who  have  been  chosen  by  the  in- 
competent     {vTTO     TWV  TVXOVTWV),     HOT    thoSC 

who  have  drawn  the  successful  lot,  or  who 
by  force  or  deceit  have  got  into  the  highest 
place,  but  those  who  know  how  to  rule.' 
What  constitutes  the  man  who  knows  how 
to  rule,  is  the  subject  of  an  important  dia- 
logue, the  Politikos.  We  there  learn  that 
he  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  human  beings ; 
that  the  greatest  concern  of  a  State  is  to 
obtain  such  a  man,  and  place  him  at  the  head 
of  it ;  that  when  so  placed,  his  power  cannot 
be  too  absolute ;  to  limit  him  by  laws,  even 
of  his  own  making,  being  as  absurd  as  if  a 
scientific  physician  were  required  never  to 
deviate  from  his  own  prescriptions.  This 
exclusive  right  of  the  most  capable  person 
to  rule — a  principle  strenuously  asserted  by 
Plato  against  the  theory  and  practice  of  all 
governments  (modern  as  well  as  ancient) ; 
and  the  doctrine  that  when  this  Capable 
Person  has  been  obtained,  the  rest  of  the 
community  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  obey 
him,  form  a  theory  of  government  which  must 
be  quite  to  the  taste  of  Mr.  Carlyle ;  but  he 
is  probably  less  pleased  with  the  further  pro- 
position added  by  Plato,  that  the  depositary 
of  this  divine  right  is  not  found,  but  made, 
and  that  his  qualification  in  Science ;  a  philo- 
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sophio  and  reasoned  knowledge  of  human 
affairs — of  what  is  best  for  mankind.  When 
this  is  possessed,  it  is  a  far  surer  guide  than 
laws,  which  cannot  possibly  be  adapted  to  all 
individual  cases ;  but  when  this  scientific 
wisdom  cannot  be  had,  laws  are  better  than 
any  mere  counterfeit  of  it : — 

'  The  *  true  government  of  mankind  is  the 
scientific  or  artistic ;  whether  it  be  carried  on 
by  one,  or  a  few,  or  many — whether  by  poor 
or  rich,  by  force  or  consent — whether  accord- 
ing to  law,  or  without  law.'  But  '  true  science 
or  art  is  not  attainable  by  many  per^jons,  wheth- 
er rich  or  poor ;  scarcely  even  by  a  few,  and 
probably  by  One  alone ;  since  the  science  or  art 
of  governing  men  is  more  difficult  than  any 
other  science  or  art.  But  the  government  of 
this  One  is  the  only  true  and  right  government, 
whether  he  proclaims  law  or  governs  without 
law,  whether  he  employs  severity  or  mildness 
— provided  only  he  adheres  to  his  art,  and 
achieves  its  purpose,  the  good  and  improvement 
of  the  governed.  He  is  like  the  true  physician, 
who  cuts  and  barns  patients,  when  his  art  com- 
mands, for  the  pur[>ose  of  curing  them.  He 
will  not  be  disposed  to  fetter  himself  by  fixed 
general  laws  ;  for  the  variety  of  situations  and 
the  fluctuation  of  circumstances  is  so  perpetual, 
that  no  law  can  possibly  fit  all  cases.  He  will 
recognise  no  other  law  but  his  art.  If  he  lays 
down  any  general  formula  or  law,  it  will  only 
be  from  necessity,  because  he  cannot  be  always 
at  hand  to  watch  and  direct  each  individual 
case ;  but  he  will  not  hesitate  to  depart  from 
his  own  formula  whenever  Art  enjoins  it.  That 
alone  is  base,  evil,  unjust,  which  he  with  his 
political  science  or  art  declares  to  be  so.  If  in 
any  particular  case  he  departs  from  his  own 
declaration,  and  orders  such  a  thing  to  be  done, 
the  public  have  no  right  to  complain  that  he  does 
injustice.  No  patient  can  complain  of  his  phy- 
sician if  the  latter,  acting  upon  the  counsels  of 
his  art,  disregards  a  therapeutic  formula.  All 
the  acts  of  the  true  Governor  are  right,  wheth- 
er according  or  contrary  to  law,  so  long  as  he 
conducts  himself  with  art  and  intelligence- 
aiming  exclusively  to  preserve  the  people,  and 
to  render  them  better  instead  of  worse.  How 
mischievous  would  it  be  ...  if  we  prescribed 
by  fixed  laws  how  the  physician  and  the  steers- 
man should  practise  their  respective  arts  ;  if  we 
held  them  bound  to  peremptory  rules,  punish- 
ing them  whenever  they  departed  from  those 
rules,  and  making  them  accountable  before  the 
Dikastery,  whenever  any  one  accused  them  of 
doing  so — if  we  consecrated  these  rules  and 
dogmas,  forbidding  all  criticism  or  censure  upon 
them,  and  putting  to  death  the  free  inquirer  as 
a  dreaming,  prosy  Sophist,  corrupting  the  youth 
and  inciting  lawless  discontent !  How  absurd, 
if  we  pretended  that  every  citizen  did  knovr,  or 
might  or  ought  to  know,  these  two  arts ;  he- 
cause  the  matters  concerning  them  were  en- 
rolled in  the  laws,  and  because  no  one  ought  to 
be  wiser  than  the  laws !  "Who  would  think  of 
imposing  any  such  fetters  on  other  arts,  such 
as  those  of  the  general,  the  painter,  the  hus- 
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bandinan,  and  carpenter,  the  prophet,  the  cat- 
tle-dealer ?  To  impose  them  would  be  to  ren- 
der life,  hard  as  it  is  even  now,  altogether  in- 
tolerable. Yet  these  are  the  trammels  under 
which  in  actual  cities  the  political  Art  is  exer- 
cised. 

'Such  are  the  mischiefs  inseparable,  in  greater 
or  less  degree,  from  fixed  and  peremptory  laAvs. 
Yet  grave  as  tliesc  mischiefs  are,  there  are  oth- 
ers yet  graver,  which  such  laws  tend  to  obviate. 
If  the  Magistrate  appointed  to  guard  and  en- 
force the  laws,  ventures  to  break  or  contravene 
them,  simulating,  but  not  really  possessing,  the 
Art  or  science  of  the  genuine  Ruler,  he  will 
make  matters  far  worse.  The  laws  at  any  rate 
are  sucli  as  the  citizens  have  been  accustomed 
to,  and  such  as  give  a  certain  measure  of  satis- 
faction. But  the  arbitrary  rule  of  this  violent 
and  unscientific  Governor  is  a  tyranny,  which 
is  greatly  worse  than  the  Iuavs.  Fixed  laws  are 
thus  a  second-best ;  assuming  that  you  cannot 
obtain  a  true  scientific,  ai-tistic  Governor.  If 
such  a  man  could  be  obtained,  men  would  be 
delighted  to  live  under  him.  I5ut  they  despair 
of  ever  seeing  such  a  character,  and  they  there- 
fore cling  to  fixed  laws,  in  spite  of  the  numerous 
concomitant  mischiefs.  These  mischiefs  are 
indeed  so  serious  that  wlien  we  look  at 
actual  cities,  we  are  astonished  how  they  get 
on  under  such  a  system ;  and  Ave  cannot  but 
feel  how  firm  and  deeply-rooted  a  city  naturally 
is.  "We  see  therefore  .  .  .  that  there  is  no  true 
polity — nothing  which  deserves  the  name  of  a 
genuine  political  society — except  the  govern- 
ment of  one  chief,  scientific  or  artistic.  With 
him  laws  are  superfluous,  and  even  inconven- 
ient. All  other  polities  are  counterfeits;  fac- 
tions and  cabals  rather  than  governments, 
delusions  carried  on  by  tricksters  and  conjurors. 
But  among  these  other  polities  or  sham-polities, 
there  is  a  material  difference  as  to  greater  or 
less  badness ;  and  the  difference  turns  upon  the 
presence  or  absence  of  good  laws.  Thus,  the 
single-headed  government,  called  monarchy 
(assuming  the  Prince  not  to  be  a  man  of  science 
or  art)  is  the  best  of  all  tlie  sham-polities,  if 
the  Prince  rules  along  with  and  in  observance 
of  known  good  laws;  but  it  is  the  Avorst  of 
them  all,  if  he  rules  without  such  laAvs,  as  a 
despot  or  tyrant.  Oligarchy,  or  the  govern- 
ment of  a  few,  if  under  good  laws,  is  less  good 
tlian  that  of  the  Prince  under  tlie  same  circum- 
stances— if  without  such  laws,  is  less  bad  than 
that  of  the  despot.  Lastly,  the  government 
of  the  many  is  less  good  under  the  one  sup- 
position, and  less  bad  under  tlie  other.  It  is 
less  efl'ective,  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  It  is 
in  fact  less  of  a  government ;  the  administra- 
tive force  being  lost  by  dissipation  among 
many  hands  for  short  intervals ;  and  more  free 
play  being  thus  bjft  to  individuals.  Accord- 
ingly, assuming  the  absence  of  laws,  democracy 
is  the  least  bad  or  most  tolerable  of  the  six 
A-arieties  of  sham-polity.  Assuming  the  pres- 
ence of  laws,  it  is  the  Avorst  of  them.' 

The  ideal  of  government  expressed  iu  this 
passage,  though  expanded  and  minutely  ap- 
plied in  other  works,  is  never  materially 
varied.     Of  the  two  detailed  treatises   on 


Grovernment,  in  the  dialogue  form,  which  we 
have  from  Plato,  the  Kepublic  and  the  Leges, 
the  former  is  a  delineation  of  his  best  form 
of  society,  under  the  unrestricted  authority 
of  one  or  a  very  small  number,  scientifically 
trained  and  fitted  for  the  function  of  rulers. 
The  Leges  must  be  understood  (and  that  is 
its  best  excuse)  as  a  set  of  directions  for  the 
construction  and  preservation  of  his  second- 
best  State,  in  which,  the  scientific  ruler  not 
being  forthcoming,  an  imperfect  substitute 
is  provided  in  the  form  of  laws,  which  he 
seems  to  have  thought  would  only  answer 
the  purpose  by  being  not  only  inviolable  but 
unalterable.  Accordingly,  in  the  ideal 
commonwealth  of  the  Ilepublic,  there  is  no 
responsibility  of  any  kind,  no  provision  for 
written  laws  or  courts  of  justice,  the  wisdom 
of  the  scientific  rulers  being  wholly  trusted 
to  for  doing  without  such  things,  or  provid- 
ing them  as  far  as  required.  The  whole 
energy  of  Plato's  constructive  intellect  is 
concentrated  on  the  means  of  sifting  the 
most  gifted  natures  out  of  the  body  of  citi- 
zens, and  educating  them  from  the  earliest 
infancy  to  the  age  of  fifty,  by  which  time, 
and  not  before,  it  is  expected  that  a  very 
few,  or  at  least  one,  competent  scientific 
governor  may  be  met  with  among  them. 
This,  and  the  intellectual  and  emotional 
training  of  the  remainder  of  the  people,  so 
that  they  shall  willingly  obey  and  second 
these  rightful  chiefs,  compose  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  Republic.  In  Leges,  on 
the  contrary,  where  no  such  scientific  rulers 
are  looked  for,  there  is  an  elaborate  and 
minute  system  of  positive  laws,  carrying  legal 
regulation  down  to  the  details  of  common 
life,  and  accompanied  by  all  the  ordinary 
apparatus  of  courts  of  justice  ;  magistrates  of 
various  kinds  chosen  for  short  periods,  by 
processes  from  which  even  the  democratic 
Lot  is  not  wholly  excluded,  and  systematic 
accountability  of  all  persons  in  office,  in  the 
Athenian  manner,  after  the  expiration  of 
their  term,  to  an  authority  in  which  the  Avhole 
body  of  citizens  have  a  qualified  participa- 
tion. The  author  does  not  disguise  that  his 
government  is  not  the  abstractedly  best ;  and 
records  his  persistence,  on  some  principal 
points,  in  those  doctrines  of  the  iiepublic 
which  are  put  in  abeyance  in  the  Leges, 
where  the  community  ostensibly  contempla- 
ted is  an  actual  Cretan  colony. 

While  Plato  has  thus  two  independent 
plans  for  the  constitution  of  a  political  so- 
ciety, his  notion  of  the  end  to  be  aimed  at 
never  varies.  The  business  of  rulers  is  to 
make  the  people  whom  they  govern  Avise  and 
virtuous.  No  political  object  but  this  is 
worth  consideration.  Respecting  the  other 
things  usually  desired  by  men  and  communi- 
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ties,  he  does  not  indeed  always  maintain  the 
scornful  tone  assumed  in  the  Gorgias,where  all 
the  statesmen  of  Athens,  even  the  eminent 
ones  of  old — Miltiades,  Themistokles,  Ki- 
mon,  Perikles — are  reproached  for  having 
'  filled  the  city  with  harbours,  and  docks,  and 
fortifications,  and  tributes,  and  similar  rub- 
bish' (t^Xvapiwi'),  instead  of  improving  their 
desires, '  the  only  business  of  a  good  citizen.'  ^• 
In  other  places  (as  in  the  Second  Alcibia- 
des,Euthydemus,  Menon,  Leges,)  he  contents 
himself  with  saying,  that  it  is  better  not  to 
have  such  things  at  all,  than  to  have  them, 
if  devoid  of  the  wisdom  without  which  they 
cannot  profit  the  possessor ;  or,  with  Sokrates 
in  the  Apologia,  that  wealth  does  not  pro- 
duce virtue,  but  virtue  wealth,  and  all  other 
things  that  are  desirable.  But,  either  as  the 
sole  desirable  thing,  or  as  the  means  of  ob- 
taining all  others,  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of 
the  citizens  (considered  as  identical)  are  the 
only  proper  end  of  government. 

In  the  political  theory  thus  conceived  by 
Plato, — confining  ourselves  to  his  scheme  of 
the  ideally  best,  and  neglecting  his  compro- 
mise with  existing  obstacles  in  the  compara- 
tively tame  production  of  his  decline, — there 
are  two  things  specially  deserving  of  re- 
mark. First,  the  vigorous  assertion  of  a 
truth,  of  transcendent  importance  and  uni- 
versal application — that  the  work  of  a  gov- 
ernment is  a  Skilled  Employment ;  that  gov- 
erning is  not  a  thing  which  can  be  done  at 
odd  times,  or  by  the  way,  in  conjunction 
with  a  hundred  other  pursuits,  nor  to  which 
a  person  can  be  competent  without  a  large  and 
liberal  general  education,  followed  by  special 
and  professional  study,  laborious  and  of  long 
duration,  directed  to  acquiring,  not  mere 
practical  dexterity,  but  a  scientific  mastery 
of  the  subject.  This  is  the  strong  side  of 
the  Platonic  theory.  Its  weak  side  is,  that 
it  postulates  infallibility,  or  something  near 
it,  in  rules  thus  prepared ;  or  else  ascribes 
such  a  depth  of  comparative  imbecility  to 
the  rest  of  mankind,  as  to  unfit  them  for  any 
voice  whatever  in  their  own  government,  or 
any  power  of  calling  their  scientific  ruler  to 
account.  The  error  of  Plato,  like  most  of 
the  errors  of  profound  thinkers,  consisted  in 
seeing  only  one  half  of  the  truth ;  and  (as  is 
also  usual  with  such  thinkers)  the  half  which 
he  asserted,  was  that  which  he  found  neglect- 
ed and  left  in  the  background  by  the  insti- 
tutions and  customs  of  his  country.  His  doc- 
trine was  an  exaggerated  protest  against  the 
notion  that  any  man  is  fit  for  any  duty ;  a 
phrase  which  is  the  extreme  formula  of  that 
indifierence  to  special  qualifications,  and  to 
the  superiority  of  one  mind  over  another, 

*  Plato,  Gorgias,  pp.  517  C,  519  A. 
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to  which  there  is  more  or  less  tendency  in 
all  popular  governments,  and  doubtless  at 
Athens,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Great  Britain,  though  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  regard  it  in  any  of  them  as  either 
universal  or  incurable. 

But  though  Plato  had   no   hesitation  in 
allowing  absolute  power  to  the  scientific  ruler 
when  he  had  got  one,  the  superiority  of  his 
genius  is  displayed  in  his  clear  perception  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  this  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment was  beset,  and  in  the  boldness  with 
which  he  grappled  with  the  problem ;  daring 
all  things,  however  opposed  to  the  common 
notions  of  his  time  (and  of  ours),  if  he  could 
see  his  way  to  removing  the  rocks  and  shoals 
which  threatened  to  be  fatal  to  his  common- 
wealth.   The  mental  superiority  which  gives 
the  divine  right  to  rule,  did  not,  in  his  opin- 
ion, consist  in  being  able  forcibly  to  seize  the 
powers  of  government,  and  retain  them  by 
sternly  repressing  all  active  opposition  and 
silencing  every  disapproving    voice.     This 
was  a  common  enough  phenomenon  in  Plato's 
time,  not   quite  unknown  in  ours ;  but  the 
superiority  which  Plato  required  in  his  ruler 
was  of  a  very  different  kind.     According  to 
him,  it  was  precisely  the  young  men  most 
gifted  by  nature,  and  most  capable  of  being 
trained  to  the  character  of  genuine  rulers, 
that  when  perverted  by  the  false  standard  of 
good  and  evil  prevailing  in  existing  society, 
and  delivering  themselves  up  to  selfish  and 
lawless   ambition,   fall   into   the   deep-dyed 
iniquity  of  the  Tyrannus.    In  that  combina- 
tion of  profound  philosophy  with"^  sublime"' 
eloquence  and  rich  poetic  imagination  which 
composes  the  later  books  of  the  Republic, 
there   is  a  moving  picture  of  the  mode  in 
which  society,  by  its   temptations   and  its 
wrongly -placed  applauses  and  condemnations, 
corrupts  these  originally  fine  natures :  and 
the  portraiture  of  the  full-blown  Tyrannus, 
in  the  consummation  of  his  guilt,  his  hate- 
fulness  to  gods  and  men,  the  depth  of  his 
inward  misery,  and   the    retribution    that 
awaits  him,  generally  in  this   life,  but  cer- 
tainly in   a  world  to  come,  is   one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  impressive  passages  in 
Plato.     The  Platonic  ruler  or  rulers,  as  al- 
ready remarked,  are  not  found,  but  made  ; 
and  the  problem  of  making  them   was  con- 
ceived by  him  in  all  its  magnitude  and  diffi- 
culty.    It  could  only  be  achieved  by  center- 
ing  upon  them,  and   upon  the  class   from 
whom  they  were  to  be  selected,  every  kind 
of  tuition   and   training,   intellectual,  emo- 
tional, and  practical,  that  could  help  to  form 
the   character   required,    and    withdrawing 
them   utterly  from    the  influence    of  those 
conditions  of  ordinary  life,  which  give  rise 
to  inclinations  and  to  a  type   of  character 
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disqualifying  for  the  pure  and  noble  use  of 
irresponsible  powei*. 

To  this  purpose  belongs  the  proscription 
of  all  such  tales  and  legends  of  the  gods 
(legends  as  sacred  to  the  Greeks  as  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to 
the  ordinary  Christian)  as  represented  them 
to  be  the  authors  of  any  evil,  or  imputed  to 
them  unjust  commands,  or  human  weak- 
nesses, or  ascribed  to  them,  or  their  descend- 
ants the  Heroes,  any  acts  which  would  be 
wicked  or  disreputable  if  done  by  ordinary 
human  beings.  These  stories,  Plato  affirms, 
are  not  true;  but  were  they  so,  they 
should  not  be  suffered  to  be  repeated 
and  believed.  Other  legends,  of  a  moral 
and  elevating  character,  should  be  composed 
(a  thing  considered  by  him  quite  within  the 
competence  of  Government),  and  the  people 
brought  up  in  the  belief  of  them  from  their 
first  childhood.  To  the  same  head  belongs 
the  exclusion  from  the  Republic,  not  (as  is 
sometimes  asserted)  of  all  poets,  but  of  those 
who  will  not  consent  to  the  expurgation  from 
their  poems  of  all  sentiments  and  opinions 
which  the  philosophic  rulers  deem  injurious  : 
for  instance,  that  death,  or  the  life  after  death, 
is  fearful  and  horrible ;  and  especially  that 
most  pernicious  opinion,  that  there  can  be 
happiness  without  virtue,  or  that  virtue  is 
not  itself  the  summit  of  happiness.  Certain 
kinds  of  poetry  however,  the  epic  and  dra- 
matic, are  absolutely  banished,  in  common 
with  all  other  indiscriminately  mimetic  or  imi- 
tative arts.  Art  ought  not  to  repi'esent,  eith-"~ 
er  to  the  senses  or  to  the  mind,  the  likeness 
of  anything  but  what  is  good  and  noble ;  nor 
ought  the  citizens  to  recite,  or  read,  or  hear 
recited,  an  imitation  of  the  thoughts,  feelings, 
or  conduct,  of  bad,  or  degraded,  or  weak  and 
foolish  persons.  The  same  severe  restrictions 
were  placed  on  music,  a  most  important 
agent  of  good  or  evil  in  the  estimation  of 
Greeks,  whose  popular  education  (except  the 
gymnastic  and  military  elements)  was  chiefly 
emotional.  No  tunes  or  measures  were  tol- 
erated in  the  Republic,  but  such  as  were 
licensed  by  the  authorities,  by  whom  all  that 
were  of  a  wailing,  a  relaxing,  or  a  voluptuous 
character  must  be  forbidden,  those  only  being 
retained  which  soothe  and  mitigate  the 
violent  emotions,  or  which  inspire  active 
energy.  To  the  same  edueationrJ  purpose 
belong  the  peculiar  institutions  of  Plato  re- 
specting property  and  marriage,  which  have 
given  some  scandal  to  posterit}',  and  would 
probably  have  given  much  more,  if  Plato 
had  beeu  suspected  of  a  penchant  for  scep- 
ticism and  materialism,  instead  of  being  ad- 
mired as  their  chief  enemy.  The  explanation 
of  this  portion  of  his  scheme  is  very  simple. 
It  was  not  intended  for  the  citizens  generally, 


but  for  the  c/)L'AttKes  or  military  profession, 
from  whom  the  prince  or  the  ruling  elders 
were  selected,  and  who  were  the  executors 
of  their  orders  and  the  instruments  of  their 
government.  This  armed  body  having  the 
remaining  citizens  entirely  at  their  mercy,  all 
was  lost  if  they  preferred  their  private  inter- 
est to  that  of  the  public ;  and  Plato  well 
knew,  even  with  the  most  perfect  education 
he  could  give  them,  how  little  chance  they 
had  of  escaping  this  perversion.  Since  it 
did  not  consort  with  his  idea  of  scientific 
government  to  give  the  unscientific  multitude 
even  a  joint  authority  in  their  own  affairs, 
there  was  only  one  mode  of  protection  left; 
those  in  command  must  have  no  private  in- 
terests of  their  own  to  care  for.  The  other 
citizens  have  each  their  family  and  property, 
but  the  guardians  must  have  nothing  which 
they  can  call  their  own.  Their  maintenance 
must  be  temperately  provided  at  a  common 
table  by  the  State ;  they  must  have  no  private 
possessions,  and  must  not  know  their  own 
children.  The  object  is  that  which  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  seeks  to  obtain  by  the  celibacy 
of  its  clergy,  and  the  communism  of  its 
monastic  orders ;  exclusive  devotion  to  the 
purposes  of  their  institution.  ,  Whatever  else 
may  be  justly  said  against  this  Platonic  con- 
ception, it  deserves  any  name  rather  than 
that  of  a  toleration  of  licentiousness ;  for  it 
leaves  less  to  individual  inclination  than  any 
existing  practice,  the  public  authorities  de- 
ciding (within  the  age  appointed  for  *  pro- 
ducing children  for  the  city ')  who  should  be 
united  with  whom.  Mr.  Grote  truly  remarks, 
that  with  the  customs  of  the  Platonic  com- 
monwealth, and  the  Platonic  physical  and 
mental  education  common  to  both  sexes,  the 
passion  between  them  would  be  likely  to  be 
reduced  to  its  very  lowest  degree  of  power  ; 
a  result  decidedly  intended  and  calculated 
on  by  Plato  in  the  Leges. 

Though  not  expressly  remarked,  it  is  con- 
tinually visible  in  Mr.  Grote's  book,  as  well 
as  in  the  works  themselves,  how  strong  a 
hold  the  idea  of  the  Division  of  Labour  had  on 
Plato's  mind.  He  propounds  it  as  explicit- 
ly as  Adam  Smith,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
delineation  of  the  natural  constitution  and 
growth  of  a  State  ;  and  it  governs  all  the  ar- 
rangements of  his  ideal  Republic.  To  use 
his  own  phrase,  there  shall  be  no  double  or 
triple  men  in  the  commonwealth  ;  each  does 
one  thing,  and  one  only ;  in  order  that  every 
one  may  have  that  to  do  for  which  he  has 
greatest  natural  aptitude,  and  that  each 
thing  may  be  done  by  the  person  who  has 
most  studied  and  practised  it.  Civil  just- 
ice in  a  commonwealth,  which  furnishes  him 
with  the  type  and  illustrative  exemplar  of 
justice   in  an  individual  mind,  consists   in 
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every  person's  doing  his  own  appointed  busi- 
ness, and  not  meddling  with  that  of  another.* 
An  artificer  must  not  usurp  the  occupation 
of  another  artificer ;  rulers  alone  must  rule, 
guardians  alone  fight,  producers  alone  pro- 
duce and  have  the  ownership  of  the  produce. 
When  these  limits  are  observed,  and  no  one 
interferes  in  the  legitimate  business  of  some 
one  else,  the  community  is  prosperous  and 
harmonious ;  if  not,  everybody  has  some- 
thing which  concerns  him  more  nearly  than 
the  true  discharge  of  his  own  function ;  the 
energies  of  the  different  classes  are  distract- 
ed by  contests  for  power,  and  the  State  de- 
clines into  some  one  of  the  successive  grada- 
tions of  bad  government,  which  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  Republic  is  employed  in 
characterising.  The  demand  for  a  Scientific 
Governor,  not  responsible  for  any  part  of  his 
conduct  to  his  unscientific  fellow-cifcizens,  is 
part  of  this  general  conception  of  Division  of 
Labour,  and  errs  only  by  a  too  exclusive 
clinging  to  that  one  principle. 

It  is  necessary  to  conclude;   though  vol- 
umes might  easily  be  occupied  with  the  top- 
ics   on    which    Plato's    compositions    throw 
light,  either  by  the   truths  he  has  reached, 
by  the  mode  of  his  reaching  them,  or  by  his 
often  equally  instructive  errors.     We  would 
gladly  also  have  quoted  more  copiously  from 
Mr.  Grrote,  having  said  little  or  nothing  of 
the  important  discussions,  on  all  the  princi- 
pal topics  of  Plato,  which  he  has  incidentally 
contributed  to    the  philosophy  of   the   age 
from  the  stores  of  his  richly  endowed  mind. 
■The  point  of  view  from  which  these  topics 
are    treated,    as   all    acquainted   with    Mr. 
Grote's  writings  would  expect,  is  that  of  the 
Experience  philosophy,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Intuitive  or  Transcendental ;  and  readers 
will   esteem  the   discussions   more   or   less 
highly,  according  to  their  estimation  of  that 
philosophy ;  but  few,  we  think,  will  dispute 
that  Mr.   G-rote,  by  this  work,  has  placed 
himself  in  a  distinguished  rank  among  its 
defenders,  in  an  age  in  which  it  has  been 
more  powerfully  and   discriminatingly   de- 
fended than  at  any  former   time.     For  fur- 
ther knowledge  we  must  refer  to  the  work  it- 
self, which  will  not  only  be   the  inseparable 
companion  of  Plato's  writings,  but  which  no 


_  *  It  must  be  noted  as  one  more  of  the  contra- 
dictions between  different  dialogues,  that  when  this 
same  requisite,  the  exckisive  attention  of  every  per- 
son to  the  thing  which  he  knows,  is.  suggested  in 
the  Ciiarmides  as  the  essence  or  definition  of  acccppo- 
aiivn,  Sokrates  not  only  objects  to  it  as  such,  but 
doubts  whether  this  restriction  isof  any  great  bene- 
fit, since  it  does  not  bestow  that  which  is  the  real 
condition  and  constituent  of  well-being,  the  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil.  (See  Grote,  vol.  i.  p.  489.) 
Mr.  Grote's  remarks  on  the  Platonic  Republic  are 
perhaps  the  most  striking  and  admirable  part  of  his 
whole  work — full  of  important  matter  for  study. 


student,  of  whatever  school  of  thought,  can 
read  without  instruction,  and  no  one  who 
knows  anything  of  philosophy  or  the  history 
of  philosophy,  without  admiration  and  grati- 
tude. 

Art.  II. — 1.  Miltoni  Comus.  Graec6  reddi- 
dit Georgius,  Baro  Lyttelton.  Canta- 
brigise  et  Londini :  1863. 

2.  Translations.  By  Lord  Lyttelton  and 
The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  Lon- 
don: 1861. 

3.  Tennysoti's  '  Li  Memoriam.''  Translated 
into  Latin  Elegiac  Verse.  By  Oswald 
A.  Smith,  Esq.  [Printed  for  private 
circulation  only.]     1864. 

4.  Folia  Silvulce,  sive  Eclogae  Poetarum 
Anglicorum  in  Latinum  et  Graecum  coa- 
versae,  quas  disposuit  Hubertus  A.  Hol- 
DEN,  LL.D.,  Collegi  SS.  Trinitatis  quon- 
dam Socius,  Scholge  Regime  Gippesvicen- 
sis  Magister  Informator.  Volumen  prius 
continens  fasciculos  I.  II.  Cantabrigiae : 
1865. 

5.  The  Agamemnon  of  ^schylus  and  the  Bac- 
chanals of  Euripides^  with  passages  from 
the  Lyric  and  Later  Poets  of  Greece. 
Translated  by  Henry  Hart  Milman, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.     London  :  1865 

The  present  age  may,  without  hyperbole,  be 
called  an  age  of  translations,  both  in  and 
from  the  classical  and  the  modern  languages. 
In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  al- 
leged decline  of  classical  studies,  because 
classical  attainments  have  ceased  to  be  the 
sole    test   of    literary    culture,    never    has 
scholarship  more  sound  and  varied  prevailed 
in  our  Universities  and  schools ;   never  have 
more  accomplished  scholars  entered  annually 
into   the   academical  arena.     The  study  of 
language  has  assumed  a  broader  and  more 
scientific  character ;   and  our  sense  of  the 
beauties  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  classical 
literature  has  been  rendered  more  acute   by 
more  extended  knowledge  of  their  spirit  and 
significance.     Many  of  the  problems  of  in- 
terpretation  which    had   been   confined   in 
former  times  to  the  higher  ranks  of  scholar- 
ship, are  now  brought  down,  by  good  edi- 
tions of  the  classics  and  careful  instruction, 
to  the  capacity  of  every  fifth-form  schoolboy.* 


*  For  example,  Mr.  Haymau's  elaborate  edition 
of  the  first  six  books  of  the  '  Odyssey' — a  work  of 
great  critical  scholarship  and  complete  knowledge 
of  the  Homeric  poem.  But  although  Mr.  Hayman 
is  described  as  '  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford,'  and  head-master  of  a  well-known  Enghsh 
school,  we  doubt  whether  he  can  be  reckoned 
among  English  scholars,  so  strange  and  inaccurate 
is  his  use  of  the  English  language.  In  the  very  first 
page  he  speaks  of  the  moral  sense  of  the  poet  '  as 
not  benumbed  by  any  overruling  agency,  'coercive 
from  without,  to  evacuate  the  loill  of  its  freedom  ;  ' 
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And  whilst  it  appears  to  us  that  the  study 
of  the  languages  of  antiquity  has  lost  noth- 
ing in  precision,  it  has  certainly  gained  large- 
ly in  its  scope  and  purview.  To  this  cause 
may  be  attributed  the  numerous  efforts  of 
the  present  time,  not  only  to  popularise 
Homer  and  Virgil  by  English  translations, 
but  to  throw  into  Greek  or  Latin  forms 
some  of  the  most  cherished  productions  of 
our  own  literature.  To  these  last  transla- 
tions we  are  about  more  especially  to  direct 
our  attention.  The  general  improvement  in 
exact  scholarship  which  has  marked  the  last 
half  century  in  England,  commenced  with  the 
discoveries  made  by  Person  in  the  structure 
of  the  Greek  Iambic  measure,  and  has  kept 
pace  with  the  attention  paid  to  the  art  of 
Greek  versification.  This  is  a  fact,  which 
not  even  the  stoutest  assailants  of  Greek 
Iambics  will  venture  to  deny,  although  they 
may  ascribe  to  fortuitous  coincidence,  what 
we  assign  to  a  subtle  relation  of  cause  and 
effect.  The  very  trammels  of  metre  necessi- 
tate the  exertion  of  a  great  deal  of  mental 
ingenuity,  and  repeated  trials  of  various 
words  and  constructions,  before  the  desired 
end  can  be  attained,  a  process  which  reacts 
upon  the  converse  process  of  iirterpretation. 
It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  the  study 
and  practice  of  Greek  verse  composition  in 
this  country  has  been  mainly  confined  to  the 
imitation  of  the  Attic  writers.  Homer,  cer- 
tainly the  greatest  Greek  poet,  and,  in  the 
estimation  of  many,  the  greatest  poet  that 
ever  lived,  is  studied  rather  as  an  author  to 
be  read  and  enjoyed,  than  with  a  view  to  the 
imitation  of  his  language.  Nothing  is  to  him 
aut  simile  aut  secundum.  Still  the  imitation 
of  the  grand  Homeric  verse  would  not,  like 
the  imitation  of  the  Attic  writers,  materially 
conduce  to  a  more  exact  acquaintance  with 
the  niceties  of  the  Greek  language.  These 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  literature  of  a 
more  cultivated  age,  and  it  is  from  the  poets, 
philosophers,  and  orators  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced period  of  Greek  civilisation,  that  we 
derive  the  critical  acquaintance  we  now  pos- 
sess with  the  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  errors 
and  eccentricities  of  Walter  Savage  Landor, 
to  suppose  that  his  own  pure  Latinity  would 
hand  his  fame  down  to  future  ages,  uncor- 
rupted  by  time,  long  after  his  writings  in 
the  vulgar  English  tongue  should  be  forgot- 


iu  the  fifth  page  he  says,  '  Greek  schohxrship  is  first 
uuiiiterruptedly  '  luminous  aiuoug  us  from  the  al- 
most yesterday  period  of  For  son  ; '  and,  in  his  post- 
script, '  I  should  have  preferred  making  the  entire 
work  one  of  two  volumes.'  This  is  the  sort  of  Eng- 
lish which  might  be  written  at  Gcittingen  by  a  Ger- 
man Professor,  but  it  is  deplorable  if  it  really  pro- 
ceeds from  the  pen  of  a  scholar  educated  at  Oxford. 


ten.  But  it  was  not  less  the  error  of  Pe- 
trarch, who  conceived  that  his  '  Africa ' 
would  survive  his  sonnets.  The  truth  is 
that  even  the  original  compositions  of  mod- 
em writers  in  the  ancient  languages  have 
the  defects  of  copies.  They  are  modelled 
on  old  shapes.  They  want  the  instinctive 
power  which  at  once  suggests  and  evolves 
idea  into  expression;  and  they  are  read  and 
remembered  as  curious  or  pleasing  exercises, 
rather  than  as  creations.  The  same  remark 
applies,  of  course,  d  fortiori,  to  translations. 
In  the  preface  to  Mr.  Dayman's  elaborate 
translation  of  the  '  Diviua  Commedia '  which 
has  recently  been  completed  with  success, 
that  gentleman  quotes,  with  approval,  the 
distinctions  originally  drawn  by  A.  W. 
Schlegel  between  the  jnecha?iicul  form,  which 
may  be  given  from  without,  and  the  organical 
form  which  is  innate  and  unfolds  itself  from 
within.  Translations  like  those  before  us, 
from  the  living  into  the  dead  languages,  are 
triumphs  of  mechanical  skill,  but  it  would 
be  vain  to  seek  in  them  that  vital  power 
which  stamps  an  original  work  of  genius  in 
its  native  growth.  The  greatness  of  Milton's 
English  poetry  procures  a  perusal  for  his 
Latin  poems,  which  they  undoubtedly  de- 
serve, but  which  they  would  rarely  obtain, 
were  it  not  for  this  adventitious  support. 
Original  modern  Latin  is  in  fact  at  the  pres- 
ent day  but  the  shadow  of  its  former  self, 
while  translations  into  and  from  both  Latin 
and  Greek  are  the  mark  of  the  scholar,  the 
amusement  of  learned  leisure,  the  relaxation 
of  the  statesman  and  the  philosopher,  and  one 
of  the  best  methods  of  drilling  and  exercis- 
ing the  minds  of  the  young  tor  any  intel- 
lectual exertion  requiring  acuteness,  inge- 
nuity, neatness,  or  versatility. 

Such  being  our  views  as  to  the  merit  of 
these  exercises,  we  should  have  pardoned 
Lord  Lyttelton,  if  he  had  occasionally  stolen 
a  few  hours  from  the  graver  duties  of  life  to 
devote  them  to  the  Grecian  Muses,  instead 
of  informing  us,  in  the  elegant  preface  to  his 
translation  of  Milton's  '  Coiuus  '  into  Greek 
verse,  that  he  had  composed  the  latter  half 
of  it  in  the  course  of  his  rides  and  walks 
about  the  classic  groves  of  Hagley.  And 
we  doubt  not  that  in  the  wide  circle  of  our 
readers  a  certain  number  will  be  found  grate- 
ful to  us  for  placing  before  them  some  of  the 
well-known  beauties  of  the  English  Masque 
in  their  Greek  form.  'Comus,'  though  es- 
sentially a  romantic  drama  in  its  plot  and 
its  diction,  is  cast  in  the  form  of  the  Greek 
drama.  It  is  evident  that  it  could  only  have 
been  written  by  a  poet  familiar  as  Milton 
was  with  classical  tragedy — of  which,  indeed, 
he  has  given  us  a  still  nobler  monument  in 
the  'Samson  Agonistes.'     The  dialogue  is 
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somewhat  cold  and  measured ;  but  the  lyrics, 
having,  in  effect,  their  parallel  in  the  choral 
movements  of  the  Greek  drama,  are  exqui- 
sitely genial  and  animated.  We  begin  our 
quotations  with  a  passage  from  the  song 
'  The  star  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold,'  which 
has  been  admirably  represented  by  Lord 
Lyttelton  in  dancing  anapaests.  The  English 
runs : — 

*  Meanwhile  welcome  Joy  and  Feast, 
Midnight  Shout  and  Revelrj', 
Tipsy  dance  and  Jollity. 

Braid  your  locks  with  rosy  twine, 

Dropping  odours,  dropping  wine. 

Rigour  now  is  gone  to  bed, 

And  Advice  with  scrupulous  head, 

Strict  Age  and  sour  Severity 

With  their  grave  saws  in  slumber  lie.' 

The  Greek  translation  is  as  follows : — 

KcbfioL  re  Boa  3    a  fxeaovvKTios, 
OLvonXdvrjTou  T   op)(r^pi   anovov 
TrXeKfT   iv  po8ia)  Tj-Xeyfiari  ^alrav 
Xpi(Tp.aaiv  vypav,  vypau  Bpop-ia  • 
vvv  ye  TO  'S.epvov  KaraKOipdrai, 
TO  Te  NouSfcriaf  ofip-a  TTf pt'crcro^poi' • 
*,a7rapa/Liu3oi'  S'  ei'Sft  Fr^paf, 
X(i  ^a>(f)po<rvva^  dpipela  Geo, 
(TO(^iav  SpuXoOaa  poTaiav. 

In  translating  line  30  of  the  Prologue  of 
the  Attendant  Spirit,  it  appears  to  have  es- 
caped Lord  Lyttelton's  observation,  that 
there  is  an  obvious  imitation  of  a  passage  of 
the  '  Supplices'  of  ^sehylus  (254,  255),  in 
the  words,  '  And  all  that  tract  that  fronts 
the  falling  sun.'  The  text  with  which  Mil- 
ton was  acquainted,  viz.  : — 

Koi  naaav  aiap^  rjs  St"  ''AXyos  (p^eTai 
'2Tvpu>v  re,  irpoi  duvovTos  t]\iov^  KpaTca  ' 

— might  easily  have  suggested  a  line  more 
closely  resembling  the  words  of  the  '  Comus  ' 
than  what  we  actually  find  in  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton's translation,  viz. : — 

TTfblov  Se  TOVTO  Trav,  irpos  ecnvepav  ^Xerrov. 

But  we  think  it  will  be  more  interesting 
to  our  readers,  if  we  place  before  them  a  few 
of  the  most  frequently  quoted  passages  of 
'  Comus,'  along  with  their  Greek  representa- 
tives.    The  beautiful  passage — 

'  A  thousand  fantasies 
Begin  to  throng  into  my  memory, 
Of  calling  shapes  and  beck'ning  shadows  dire, 
And  aery  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names 
On  sandy  shores  and  desert  wildernesses,' — 

is  thus  elegantly  rendered  : — 

p-vpi'  ev  pLvrjpTjs  /SiiSet 
fxop(f)ala'i  (pdcrp-aT   a'ipoais  ayelperai, 

*  Vide  Blomf  ad  iEsch.  Prom.  195. 


€i8o)Ka  npocTKaKovvTa,  kovk  ovtchv  (tkici 
8fiv6v  Ti  TTpocrvevovcra,  koi  KaTanTepcov 
yj/C^vpia-fia  cfxovSiV^  at  r   enippijS-qv  Xiyi/ 
kXij^ovo-iu  av8pas,  evvu^ovs  kut   T/'oi/aj, 
■^aixyiov  re  nebla  Kai^roTovs  eprjpicii. 

The  following  well-known  passages  will 
be  read  with  interest  in  their  classical 
dress : — 

',But  such  a  sacred  and  homefelt  delight, 
Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 
I  never  felt  till  now,' — 

aWa  Tepyj^eoii  rocrou 
fcroiTuTrjs  vnap  re  kovk  ovap  yi'ivov 
oviTci)  TO  trpiv  y  eyvuKa. 

'  I  know  each  lane  and  every  alley  green, 
Dingle  or  bushy  dell  of  this  wild  wood, 
And  every  bosky  bourn  from  side  to  side, 
My  daily  walks  and  ancient  neighbourhood.' 

eycoSa  )(XcopQ}V  irdvras  uTpairuiv  (ttij3ovs^ 
uyKt]  /3a3f t'a?  t   ayplai  vXrjs  vdnaf, 
^rjaaaiv  re  micras  Trcivroa   eiidfv8pa>v  nrv^as^ 
&)?  yeiTOVi'is  poi  rov  ica?i'  ijpepav  rpi^ov. 

'  And  Wisdom's  self 
Oft  seeks  to*  sweet  retired  solitude. 
Where  with  her  best  nurse,  Contemplation, 
She  plumes  her  feathers  and  lets  grow  her  wings, 
That  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort 
Were  all-to  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impaired.' 

crv)(vd  yovv  'Eprjplai 
So^t'a  parevei  rrjv  an  ail's  pcoTTOv  ;(Xt8i7i', 
xa/cet  ri^rjVTjv  dp<pe7T€i  Tr)v  (^CkraTriv 
Qecoplnv  ^vvoikov^  ovS"  icr;^ei  nrepaiv 
^Xdarrj p.' 1  aKoapa  b   au3t  KohXvvei  nriXa, 
TO.  BrJT   ev  o)(\a)v  ^vyxvcrfi  noXvppo'SiMV 
Xiav  diaanacr'SevTa,  kovk  (ivev  |3Xd/5f;?. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  longer  speci- 
men from  the  passage  commencing — 

'  AVithin  the  navel  of  this  hideous  wood, 
Immured  in  cypress  shades,  a  sorcerer  dwells.' 

'YXijs  eaca'Sev  6p(f>d\ov  rrjs  dypias 
KVTTnpiaaivoiai  (tkotios  iv  (ppaypols  ydrjs, 
6  Kco/^oy,  ovK  BdK)(ov  re  Koi  KipKijs  peyas 
yovoi,  TToXevei '   Kapra  8  ev  payevpacri 
prjrpos  8arjpcov,  Si^Jmols  endaTore 
TTOTrjp'  oS/rais,  8oXo(p6va>  aaivatv  Ti-xyrj, 
oXe'iipiov  8i8(oa-i,  avpnecpvppevov 
noXXais  eTrcoSaly  •   ov  to  'iivprjSes  ydvos 
oXcos  ra  Tov  ttIvovtos  aXXdacret  pe'Zr], 
avS'  a>v  Ti3i7iTt  SvaKXetj  Si/pos  rivos 
Trjv  e'lKov,  (y)^apax~ev  ap^Xvvov  ro  vov 
SfjjTW  'v  TTpoaraina)   Koppa  '  rwv  S'  enrja?!6pr]v 
■jTolpvas  vopevav  ev  yeooXocpon  neXas 
Tolf  rjfievT]  T^5',  6(f}pvos  8'LKr]v^  vdnrj 
vnepratelaiv'   ev'Sd8\  evT   dva(TTpe(f)eL 


*  It  is  singular  that  the  expression  'seek  to,' 
which  is  used  by  Massinger  as  well  as  Milton, 
should  have  been  denounced  as  incorrect  English 
by  a  journal  conducted  with  the  ability  of  the  '  Pall 
Mall  Gazette.'  But  the  use  of  the  dictionary  is  as 
repulsive  to  some  minds  as  the  limce  labor  et  mora 
to  others,  and  a  smart  sentence  is  often  accounted 
well  worth  a  considerable  blunder. 
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7)  vv^  fKciaror,  avros  aiaxicrTol  3  oixov 
o\Aoi  ytyaivicrKovaiv  cipvS/noi',  Xvkoiv 
TfjuTTOv  KOT  uvTp',  Tj  Tiyp'ihoiV  n'Krjpoiv  /3opar. 
01  S'  ovp  faiordroiai  to^v  aTT(a>v  eiA 
juuYoiy  dcf)fYya>v,  twv  KaranTvcrToiv  3fa 
pe^ovaiv  'Ekott]  Trpo(T(f)opav  pvcTTTjpiwv. 
TToWfjv  Be  npus  Toia8  aloXwv  cocpiaparccv 
i'vyy'  e(f)eiipov,  tJtls  uctkottov  (tti^cov 
TovTcov  dnelpois  uv  crayTjvevaui,  (j>pet/a. 

It  is  not  so  very  often  that  plebeian  cen- 
sors find  themselves  in  a  position  to  pass  the 
productions  of  a  patrician  author  under  re- 
view, and  we  shall  endeavour  to  vindicate 
the  democratic  independence  of  the  republic 
of  letters  by  picking  as  many  holes  in  them 
as  we  possibly  can.  In  this  passage  then, 
amongst  much  that  is  elegant  and  scholar- 
like, we  must  take  a  little  exception  to  the 
position  of  the  article  in  dvff  Sm/  TiOrjcn 
SvctkXc'^  6r]p6<;  Ttvos  rrjv  ctKova  and  raJv  ainwv 
ii'l  fxvxoi'S  d^eyywv.  And  we  think  that 
the  ace.  fem.  sing,  of  Svo-kAo^s  would  rather 
be  SvaKkea  than  SvaKXeij.  Such  occasional 
oversights  are,  however,  naturally,  if  not 
necessarily,  incident  to  a  work  accomplished 
suhsecivis  operis,  and  it  does  not  materially 
interfere  with  the  general  effect  of  the  whole, 
'  siquando  bonus  dormitat  Homerus.' 

We  will  now  give  a  specimen  of  Lord 
Lyttelton's  trochaics,  in  which,  however,  he 
appears  systematically — or  it  may  be  pur- 
posely— to  neglect  the  rule,  that  the  fourth 
foot  must  always  conclude  with  the  end  of  a 
word,  and  never  run  into  the  fifth.  The 
Attendant  Spirit  exclaims  : — 

'  What,  have  ye  let  the  false  enchanter  'scape  ? 
0,  ye  mistook  ;  ye  should  have  snatch'd  his  wand 
And  bound  him  fast;  without  his  rod  reversed, 
And  backward  mutters  of  dissev'ring  power, 
We  cannot  free  the  lady  that  sits  here 
In  stony  fetters  fix'd  and  motionless. 
Yet  stay,  be  not  disturb'd ;  now  I  bethink  me, 
Some  other  means  I  have  which  may  be  used, 
Which  once  of  Meliboeus  old  I  learnt, 
The  soothest  shepherd  that  ere  piped  on  plains.' 

Apa  8r]  XeXr^^iev  vpas  dnaTrjXos  eKCpvyuiv^ 
Ti]v  re  pu/SSof  dpTTdaavTfs  avTov  ovk  e'drjcraTe; 
rrjvbe  8'  OVK  e)(ovcriv  'jpifi  cos  eSei,  TvaklvTponov, 
acrpuTos  re  ndvra  fitnXuoiTOj  a'^oppov  pevoi, 
TTois  *iv  fit]  TTjU  yvvaiKa  rrp'  Ai36)  TTfirriypivT^v 
KuTTopov  \veiv ;    eyo)  6e  ruiv  (^o'fiuiv  aKeacpopoi' 
rov  yepovTos  uKko  ri  ^vvrjKci  MeXijSoi'ov  paiiwv, 
6j  Kar  liypovs  noiptvoov  apicrTa  pavTfveiv  e(pv. 

In  the  fifth  and  last  lines  of  this  passage, 
there  is  another  trifling  metrical  error  which 
we  notice  at  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  bor- 
rowing the  spectacles  of  Zoilus.  Hois  av  drj 
and  OS  Kar  aypovs  are  scarcely  legitimate 
commencements  of  the  Tragic  trochaic  tetra- 
meter, which  requires  a  trochee  or  tribrach 
in  the  second  place,  when  the  first  dipodia 
ends  with  a  word  not  adhering  closely  to  the 
ord  foJiowing.     A  few  lines  farther  on  we 


think  a  clerical  error  must  have  been  com- 
mitted and  overlooked.  In  lines  967  and 
968  we  find :— 

afi^poTov  T  e^*'^'  eXoLOP  elaoSovs  iravras  Stn, 
olaiv  aia3«or3at  ^poreia  (ratpdraiv.  «^€i  peXr]. 

These  lines  were  probably — cto-oSos  being 
feminine — intended  to  stand  as  follows  : — 

aplBpoTov  T   e'x*^'  ^'^ct'""  flcroBovs  ivdcras  Si«, 
oiaiv  alcr'^fa'iai  (iporeia  aoopdruv  e;(et  piXij. 

"We  will  conclude  our  specimens  of  Lyttel- 
ton's translation  of  '  Comus  '  with  a  vigorous 
song  in  Aristophanic  anapaests. 

'  Back,  shepherds,  back,  enough  your  play, 
Till  next  sunshine  holiday  , 
Here  be,  without  duck  or  nod, 
Other  trippings  to  be  trod 
Of  lighter  toes,  and  such  court  guise 
As  Mercury  did  first  devise 
With  the  mincing  Dryadcs, 
On  the  lawns  and  on  the  leas.' 

uTTiT  eK  TovTiov,  TTOipe'i'es,  t8pa>v  Taye  Traiyvia  vxv 

reTeXtarat, 
Koopd^ovres    S'   ttXXoi    tneKjiv^    'iaXepdv    opX'JcrTiv 

uyovreSj 
yevvaionpfTTes   (r^rip    ttpLdrjXoi,  peXd?5poiaiv  ar   fv 

^aatXeiois  ' 
evpvaTepvcav  iir\  Xfipwvcdf,    ApvdSecrai  jueS'  ci^po- 

fdarmatp^ 
Touid  6  Maias  e^erpe  TraXat,  repnvas  (piX  aydXpat 

eoprds. 

The  only  question  that  occurs  to  us  in 
considering  this  excellent  version  is,  whether 
there  is  sufficient  authority  for  the  use  of  the 
form  ajSpo^aTr]<s  in  the  feminine  gender. 

We  pass  on  now  to  a  work  in  which  Lord 
Lyttelton  appears  in  conjunction  with  our 
greatest  living  orator,  if  not  our  greatest  living 
statesman.  In  this  volume  we  have  portions 
of  the  translation  of  '  Comus,'  which  we  have 
just  been  reviewing,  and  the  whole  of  Ten- 
nyson's '  Lotus-Eaters '  in  Greek ;  a  passage 
from  Groldsmith's '  Deserted  Village,'  in  Latin 
elegiacs,  and  Tennyson's  '  ffiuone '  and  '  Go- 
diva  '  in  Latin  hexameters.  We  give  a 
specimen  from  the  '  Lotus-Eaters  '  iu  a  metre 
which  might  well  receive  a  little  more  en- 
couragement at  the  Universities  : — 

'  They  sat  them  down  upon  the  yellow  sand, 
Between  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  shore  ; 
And  sweet  it  was  to  dream  of  fatherland. 
Of  wife  and  child  and  slave  :  but  evermore 
Most  weary  seem'd  the  sea,  weary  the  oar, 
Weary  the  wand'ring  fields  of  barren  foam. 
Then  some  one  said,  '"We  will  return  no  more;" 
And  all  at  once  they  sang,  "Our  island  home 
Is  far  beyond  the  wave  ;  we  will  no  longer  roam.' 

Ot  S'  fKoS/yi/ro 
pfcrcr-qyvs  '^ol^ov  t(  (pdovs  8las  re  'S.fXijvrjs, 
^ov'iiov  (TT   alyiaXov  '  itipi  r   aaptvot  (puj]<TavTo 
naTpL^a  Kal  Sptoas-,  cf)iXa  TtKva^  (p'lXas  re  yvvaiKOS ' 
Kvpa  Se  dva(j)6peov,  /ecu  mvaToX'njv  dXeyfivijv, 
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Koi  TreXayj;  d(f>polo  noKvnXavrj  drpvyeroio. 
a)Se  SeTis  t'lTreaKev.  '"AXir  irerrKavrfnf^' ,  eraipoi. 
avTiK   apa  ^vpiravTes,  " 'AXi^po;^oi'  rjperepov  bio 
ev  paXa  p.aKpbv  anecmv,  €Kas  eVl  oivoiri  irovra  * 
a)Se  piveiv  o^  ('ipKTTov'  oKis  TrfTrXavrjpe^  ,  eToipoi. 

This  is  an  elegant  translation  of  an  ele- 
gant original ;  but,  unless  there  is  some  au- 
thority for  the  application  of  $ov66s  as  an 
epithet  to  atytaXos,  of  which  we  are  not 
aware,  we  should  have  preferred  to  see  the 
ordinary  word  $av6o?  in  its  stead.  After  a 
tolerably  careful  examination  of  authorities, 
we  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  in 
almost  every  passage  in  which  the  word 
$ov66?  occurs,  it  is  explicable  with  reference 
to  sound,  as  when  it  is  applied  to  the  jug-jug 
of  the  nightingale,  the  buzzing  of  the  bee, 
the  twittering  of  the  swallow,  and  the  whist- 
ling of  the  wind,  whereas  comparatively  few 
passages  admit  of  any  reference  to  colour. 
The  word  is  properly  one  of  those  formed  in 
imitation  of  sounds,  although  the  phrase 
$ov96<s  LTnraXeKTpvutv,  which  is  twice  used  by 
Aristophanes,  prevents  us  from  denying  in 
toto  its  co-existence  as  a  bye-form  of  ^avd6%. 
In  this  sense  it  appears,  however,,  to  be  re- 
stricted in  practice  to  animals,  real  or  imag- 
inary. 

We  wish  we  could  do  more  than  merely 
refer  the  lovers  of  Grreek  anapaestic  verse— 
a  metre  in  which  Lord  Lyttelton  appears 
peculiarly  to  excel — to  the  conclusion  of  the 
'  Lotus-Eaters.'  But  we  must  proceed. 
The  softness  of  Tennyson's  versification  is 
beautifully  reproduced  in  Latin  hexameters 
in  both  '  (Enone  '  and  '  Godiva,'  and  some- 
times the  Latin  idiom  has  a  terseness  and 
force  beyond  even  the  force  of  the  original. 
Thus  we  have  been  greatly  struck  by  the 
version  of  a  line  at  the  opening  of  the 
'  (Enone :' — 

'  Topmost  Gargarus 
Stands  up  and  takes  the  dawn.' 

'  Gargarus  ingens 
Prteripit  auroram.' 

But  we  give  a  longer  specimen  from  this 
poem : — 

'  0  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die ! 
I  will  not  die  alone,  for  fiery  thoughts 
Do  shape  themselves  within  me  more  and  more, 
Whereof  I  catch  the  issue,  as  I  hear 
Dead  sounds  at  night  come  from  the  inmost  hills, 
Like  footsteps  upon  wool.     I  dimly  see 
My  far-off  doubtful  purpose,  as  a  mother 
Conjectures  of  the  features  of  her  child 
Ere  it  is  born  ;  her  child! — a  shudder  comes 
Across  me :  never  child  be  born  of  me, 
Unhlest,  to  vex  me  with  his  father's  eyes.' 

'  Extremam,    geaitrix,    mors   advenit,    accipe 

voceiu. 
ISTon  ego  Lethajas  ibo  incomitata  per  undas  : 


Namque  milii,  arcanis  siquando  oriuutur  ina- 

nes 
Montibus,  ut  pressa  in  tacitain  vestigia  lanam, 
Nocte  soni,  fervet  dubii  mens  prasscia  fati. 
Auguror  incertum  facinus,  ecu  conscia  mater 
Visa  sibi  ignotaa  forman  prsenoscere  prolis  : 
— Ut  dixi,  ut  treumi !     Ne  sit  peperisse,  pa- 

ternum 
Qui  referat  vana  male  natus  imagine  vultum  !' 

We  now  come  to  the  second  half  of  the 
volume,  comprising  translations  by  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Here  we  would  remark,  at 
the  outset,  that  in  rendering  into  English 
verse  the  lighter  and  more  trifling  effusions 
of  the  classic  muse,  Mr.  Gladstone  appears 
to  us,  comparatively  speaking,  to  fail,  while 
in  translating  poetry  of  a  higher  class  he 
takes  rank  beyond  the  possibility  of  contro- 
versy in  the  forefront  of  the  very  best  trans- 
lators. The  first  specimen  that  we  shall 
select  is  '  The  Lion's  Cub '  from  the 
Agamemnon  of  ^schylus  (696-716),  which 
the  curious  reader  may  compare  with  another 
translation  of  the  same  passage  from  the 
elegant  volume  of  translations  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  : — 

'  Even  so,  belike,  might  one 
A  lion-suckling  nui-se. 
Like  a  foster  son, 
To  his  home  a  future  curse. 
In  life's  beginnings  mild. 
Dear  to  sire  and  kind  to  child ; 
Oft  folded  in  his  lord's  embrace, 
Like  an  infant  of  the  race ; 
Sleek  and  smiling  to  the  hand, 
He  favvn'd  at  want's  command. 

'But  in  time  he  showed 
Tlie  habit  of  his  blood. 
The  debt  of  nurture  he  repaid  ; 
The  lowing  herds  he  tore, 
A  fierce  unbidden  feast  he  made, 
And  the  house  was  foul  with  gore. 
Huge  grief  its  inmates  overshed, 
Huge  mischief,  slaughter  widely  spread ! 
A  heaven-sent  priest  of  woe 
In  the  palace  did  he  grow.' 

The  only  criticism  that  we  would  venture 
on  here  is  to  suggest  that  '  bleating  flocks  ' 
would  represent  the  words  ixrjXocjiovoLaiv  oiyat- 
crtv  more  closely  than  'lowing  herds.' 

In  the  following  stanzas  Dr.  Milman  has 
rendered  the  same  passage  : — 

'  That  king  within  his  palace  nurst 
Tlie  dangerous  lion  cub,  at  first 
Taking  his  bland  and  blameless  feast 
Of  innocent  milk  from  the  full  breast ; 
Gentle  with  whom  a  child  might  toy ; 
He  was  the  old  man's  sport  and  Joy  ; 
Oft  in  their  arujs,  tired  out  with  play, 
Like  a  new-born  babe  he  lay, 
Or  fondly  fawning  would  he  stand. 
And  l)ungry  licked  his  food  from  the  caressing 
hand. 
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'  Time  passes — quickly  he  displays 
His  ruthless  kind's  bloodthirsty  ways ; 
And  tliis  was  the  return  he  made : 
Thus  tlie  fond  forbearing  care  repaid  : 
Upon  the  innocent  flocks  to  feast 
Insatiate,  an  unbidden  guest, 
And  all  the  house  reeks  thick  with  blood  ; 
The  unresisting  servants  stood 
Shuddering  before  the  unconquered  beast; 
Heaven  willed,  so  in  that  house  was  nursed  fell 
Ate's  priest.' 

Between  the  Damaetas  of  Downing  Street 
and  the  Menalcas  of  St.  Paul's,  the  critic 
may  be  permitted  to  relax  for  an  instant  the 
awful  severity  of  his  judicial  duties — et 
vituld  tu  dignus,  et  hie  is  our  verdict.  But 
if  we  are  called  upon  to  give  a  more  discrim- 
inating sentence,  we  say  that  the  Dean  ap- 
pears to  us  to  have  more  of  the  grace  and 
rhythm  of  an  English  poet,  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  have  retained 
more  of  the  rude  force  and  grandeur  of  the 
original. 

The  description  of  the  Grreeks  moving  to 
war  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  '  Iliad '  is 
magnificent  in  both  the  Greek  and  the  Eng- 
lish. Mr.  Gladstone  has  selected  the  met- 
rical system  and  manner  of  the  most  Homer- 
ic of  British  poets.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
we  think  that  the  result  fully  justifies  his 
selection : — 

'  As  when  the  billow  gathers  fast 

With  slow  and  sullen  roar 
Beneath  the  keen  north-western  blast 

Against  the  sounding  shore  ; 
First  far  at  sea  it  rears  its  crest. 

Then  bursts  upon  the  beach, 
Or  with  proud  arch  and  swelling  breast. 

Where  headlands  outward  reach, 
It  smites  their  strength,  and  bellowing  flings 

Its  silver  foam  afar  ; 
So,  stern  and  thick,  the  Danaan  kings 

And  soldiers  march'd  to  war. 
Each  leader  gave  his  men  the  word, 
Each  warrior  deep  in  silence  heard  ; 
So  mute  they  march'd,  thou  couldst  not  ken 
They  were  a  mass  of  speaking  men ; 
And  as  they  strode  in  martial  might, 
Their  flickering  arms  shot  back  the  light.' 

The  presentation  of  the  arms  to  Achilles 
by  Thetis  is  very  good,  although  scarcely 
equal  to  the  passage  last  quoted,  which  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  excelled,  if 
equalled,  by  any  translation  in  the  English 
language : — 

'  The  goddess  laid  them  on  the  floor, 
They  rattling  shot  a  thousand  rays. 
With  trembling  and  bewilder'd  gaze 
The  Myrmidons  beheld  the  blaze  ; 
But  when  Achilles  saw  them  shine, 
The  glorious  handiwork  divine. 
Then  hotter  flamed  liis  smouldering  ire, 
Then  shot  his  eyes  their  lightning  tire, 


And,  while  the  gorgeous  gift  he  held, 
With  deadly  joy  his  bosom  swelled.' 

The  dialogue  between  Horace  and  Lydia 
(Od.  iii.  9)  is  fairly,  but  not  strikingly  ren- 
dered, and  the  lively  ode  of  Catullus  ('  Hie 
mi  par  esse  dec  videtur  ')  in  imitation  of 
Sappho  is,  in  our  opinion,  too  light  a  piece 
of  filagree-work  for  the  manipulation  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  stately  muse.  '  Ugolino,'  from 
the  '  Inferno '  of  Dante,  takes  rank  with  the 
best  specimens  of  translation  from  Homer, 
but  it  is  too  long  to  quote  in  full,  and  a 
brief  extract  would  not  do  it  justice.  The 
original  of  the  following  stanza  from  Man- 
zoni's  ode  on  the  '  Cinque  Maggio  '  (Death 
of  Napoleon)  will  be  familiar  to  every  one 
who  is  conversant  with  modern  Italian  liter- 
ature : — 

'  How  often,  as  the  listless  ray 
In  silence  died  away, 
With  lingering  eye  deprest. 
And  arms  across  upon  his  breast. 
He  stood,  and  Memory's  rushing  train 
Came  down  on  him  amain  : 
The  breezy  tents  he  seem'd  to  see. 
And  the  battering  cannon's  course. 
And  the  flashing  of  the  infantry, 
And  the  torrent  of  the  horse, 
And  the  quick  ecstatic  word, 
Obeyed  as  soon  as  heard.' 

Mr.  Gladstone's  translations  into  Greek 
and  Latin,  although  good,  do  not  appear  to 
us  by  any  means  equal  to  his  translations 
into  English,  although  we  cannot  deny  that 
our  judgment  of  the  former  may  possibly 
have  been  somewhat  affected  by  the  juxta- 
position of  pieces  of  such  remarkable  ex- 
cellence, as  several  of  the  latter.  We  think 
there  must  be  a  misprint  in  the  first  line  of 
his  first  translation  into  Latin  verse  (p.  137), 
and  that  its  commencement,  '  Tu  quoque 
neve  putes  aliam  quam  prospieis  urbem 
Romulea  rerum  domina,'  must  have  stood  in 
his.  manuscript,  '  Tu  quoque  ne  reputes,'  &c. 
The  following  version  of  Bishop  Heber's 
'Verses  to  his  Wife'  is  pleasing  and  ele- 
gant : — 

'  I  spread  my  books,  my  pencil  try, 
The  lingering  noon  to  cheer, 
But  miss  thy  kind  ."ipproving  eye. 
Thy  meek  attentive  ear. 

'But  when  of  morn  and  eve  the  star 
Beholds  me  on  my  knee, 
I  feel,  though  thou  art  distant  far, 
Thy  prayers  ascend  for  me. 

'Tlien  on  !  tlien  on!  where  duty  leads, 
My  course  be  onward  still, 
O'er  broad  Hindostan's  sultry  meads, 
O'er  bleak  Almorah's  hill.' 

'  Cum  neque  aspectu  recreer  benigno, 
Nee  ])roba  vox  accipiatur  aure, 
L>ispliceiit  libri ;  male  penicillis 
Fallitur  jestus. 
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'  Eite  mi  flexis  genibus  precanti, 
Supplices  et  te  sociare  palmas 
Stella  nascentis  videt  et  diei 
Stella  cadentis. 

'  Proinde  quo  virtus  jubet  ire  pergam, 
Almorce  scandens  gelidum  cacuinen, 
Sea  juga  Indorum  sequar,  atque  campos 
Sole  perustos.' 

Mr.  Oswald  A.  Smith's  translation  of  the 
whole  of  Tennyson's  'In  Memoriam'  into 
Latin  elegiac  verse,  although  printed  for 
private  circulation  only,  is  well  worthy  of 
a  public  notice.  It  is  a  model  of  closeness 
of  translation  and  continuous  )u.ax^  o-raSata 
with  the  difficulties  of  a  very  difficult  origi- 
nal. The  only  fault  that  we  are  inclined  to 
find  with  it,  in  a  general  way,  is,  that  a 
heaviness  is  frequently  given  to  the  versifi- 
cation, especially  in  the  hexameters,  by  a 
collocation  of  the  words,  both  at  the  com- 
mencement and  about  the  fourth  foot  of  the 
verse,  which  often  appears  to  be  studied,  but 
which,  to  our  mind,  detracts  from  the  gen- 
eral efi'ect  of  the  whole,  as  Latin  poetry, 
although  it  is  well  known  to  be  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  style  of  Mr.  Tennyson 
himself.  "We  would  never  reject  a  spondaic, 
or  partially  spondaic  rhythm,  when  energy 
or  exactness  is  to  be  gained  by  it ;  but  when 
a  choice  lies  before  us,  cceteris  paribus,  we 
should  always  prefer  a  dactylic  rhythm  at 
the  commencement  of  a  verse.  We  think  that 
Ovid  or  Tibullus  would  have  written  '  Sola 
fides  nobis  contingit,'  instead  of '  Nobis  sola 
fides  contingit,  and  '  Da  veniam  verbis,'  in- 
stead of  '  Verbis  da  veniam  quge  sint  cou- 
traria  vero,'  and  so  forth  in  many  other  in- 
stances. Having  premised  thus  much,  we 
have  great  pleasure  in  proceeding  to  show, 
by  specimens,  how  great  a  loss  has  been 
sustained  by  the  lovers  both  of  Latin  verse 
and  of  Tennyson,  in  that  the  Laureate  has 
not  conseated  to  sanction  the  publication  of 
these  translations,  because  he  appears-  to 
have  conceived  that  they  would  interfere 
with  his  own  copyright.     In  p.  vi., 

'  Our  little  systems  have  their  day ; 

They  have  their  day  aud  cease  to  be  ; 
They  are  but  broken  lights  of  thee, 
And  thou,  0  Lord,  art  more  than  they,' 

is  thus  closely  rendered : — 

'  Paulisper  florent  liumana  negotia,  sed  mors 

Omnia  communis,  finis  et  una,  manet; 
Sunt  diffusa  velut  divinaa  lumina  flammaa, 
0  Deus,  et  quantum  luce  minora  tua.' 

No.  xxxix.  p.  60  of  '  In  Memoriam,'  is 
very  beautiful,  and  is  very  beautifully  trans- 
lated :— 


*  Could  we  forget  the  widow'd  hour 
Aud  look  on  spirits  breathed  away, 
As  on  a  maiden  in  the  day 
When  first  she  wears  her  orange-flower ! 

'  When  crown'd  with  blessing  she  doth  rise 
To  take  her  latest  leave  of  home, 
And  hopes  and  light  regrets  that  come 
Make  April  of  her  tender  eyes  ; 

'And  doubtful  joys  the  father  move, 
And  tears  are  on  the  mother's  face, 
As  parting  with  a  long  embrace 
She  enters  other  realms  of  love  ; 

'  Her  office  there  to  rear,  to  teach, 
Becoming  as  is  meet  and  fit 
A  link  among  the  days,  to  knit 
The  generations  each  to  each  ; 

'  And,  doubtless,  unto  thee  is  given 
A  life  that  bears  immortal  fruit 
In  such  great  offices  as  suit 
The  full-grown  energies  of  heaven. 

'  Ah  me,  the  difference  I  discern  ! 
Plow  often  shall  her  old  fireside 
Be  cheer'd  with  tidines  of  the  bride, 
How  often  she  herself  return, 

'  And  tell  them  all  they  would  have  told, 
And  bring  her  babe  and  make  her  boast, 
Till  even  those  that  miss'd  her  most 
Shall  count  new  things  as  dear  as  old. 

'  But  thou  and  I  have  shaken  hands. 
Till  growing  winters  lay  me  low ; 
My  paths  are  in  the  fields  I  know, 
And  thine  in  undiscovered  lands.' 

'  O  utinam  obliti  possemus  lugubris  horse 

Manes  prfeteritos  commeinorare  mode, 
Quo  contemplamur  sponsali  luce  puellara, 
Quam  niveis  primum  floribus  ornat  Hymen! 

'  Oum  virgo  surgens,  et  votis  aucta  benignis, 

Effundit  carse  verba  suprema  domo  ; 
Et  teneris  oculis  risus  lacrymasque  vicissim 
Dant,  velut  Aprilis,  spesque  levisque  dolor; 

'  Atque  incerta  patris  pertentant  gaudia  pectus, 

Matris  et  humectat  lucida  gutta  genas; 
Dum    virgo,   producta    abiens    post    oscula, 
regnum 
Diversi,  quod  *  non  novit,  amoris  init : 

'  Fiet  ubi  primum  nutrix,  et  deinde  docebit, 

Sic  peragens  vitse  debita  jura  suse ; 
Sfeclaque  connectens  siBclis  antiquafuturis. 
Ipsa  suam  prolem  consociabit  avis. 

'  Haud  aliter  credo  nova  jam  tibi  tempora  vitiB, 

Fructum  immortalem  progenitura,  dari ; 
Talibus  officiis  magnis  dum  fungere,  vires 
Qualia  perfectas  Cselicolasque  decent. 

'Hei    mihi     nunc    harum    cerno    discriuiina 
rerum ! 
Gaudebit  quoties  ilia  relicta  domus. 
Adveniente  aliquo  sponsce  rum  ore,  paternum 
Ah!  repetet  quoties  ipsa  marita  focum ! 

'Cunctaque   narrabit,   quotquot    narranda  ro 
gabunt, 
Infantemque,  sud  prole  superba,  feret, 

*  An  potius  '  quem '  ? 
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Dum,  ceil  prisca,  illis  etiam  nova  vita  placebit, 
Qui  desiderii  *  non  posuere  moduin. 

'  Sed  donee  series  hiemum  ct  me  straverit  setas, 
,.      Heu  tanget  dextram  non  meadextra  tuain  ; 
Nota  explorati  tractAs  ego  prata  porerro, 
Til  per  iiiexpertos  ire  videris  agros.' 

We  give  also  part  of  No.  xcv.  p.  143  : — 

'  Perplext  in  faith,  but  pure  in  deeds, 
At  last  he  beat  his  music  out, 
There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt. 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds. 

'He  fought  his  doubts  and  gather'd  strength, 
He  would  not  make  his  judgment  Wind, 
He  faced  the  spectres  of  the  mind 
And  laid  them :  thus  he  came  at  length 

'  To  find  a  stronger  faith  his  own  ; 

And  Power  was  with  him  in  the  night, 
Which  makes  the  darkness  and  the  light, 
And  dwells  not  in  the  light  alone, 

'  But  in  the  darkness  and  the  cloud, 
As  over  Sinai's  peaks  of  old, 
While  Israel  made  their  gods  of  gold, 
Altho'  the  trumpet  blew  so  loud.' 

'  Anceps  ille  fide,  sed  ab  omni  crimine  piirus, 

EiFecit  tandem  lit  consona  chorda  foret. 
Plus  fidei  Dubio,  milii  crede,  existit  honesto, 
Quatn  quas  plerumque  in  Relligione  latet. 

'  Fortior  est  factus  contra  Dubia  ille  rehictans, 
Judicio  ca>.co  noliiit  ille  fnii ; 
Suptinuit  coram  mentis  simulacra  tueri, 
Vertit  et  in  celerem  prsecipitata  fugani. 

'  Deinde  fides  magis  andacem  nutrivit ;  et  illi 
Se  comitem  in  media  Vis  Sacra  uocte  dedit ; 
Vis  ea,  quse  pariter  noctis  lucisque  ci-eatrix, 
Non  semper  lucis  regaa  serena  colit, 

'  Kubis  at  interdum  et  caliginis  incola  vivit, 
Qualis  Sinasis  astitit  ante  jugis; 
Dum  suaJudtei  faciebant  niiminaab  auro, 
Tarn  claro  litui  non  probibente  sono.' 

The  following  is  very  classically  rendered 
(No.  cxs.p.  188):— 

'  Sweet  Hesper-Phosphor,  double  name 
For  what  is  one,  the  first,  the  last, 
Thou,  like  my  present  and  my  past, 
Thy  place  is  changed,  thou  art  the  same.' 

'  Hespere,    diversum    sen    mavis,    Pliosphore, 
•  nomen, 
Ultima  qui  rutilas,  priraaque  flamma  poli ; 
More  mere  vitae  prtesentis,  more  peractaj, 
Stella  novo  fulges  una  eademque  loco.' 

This  cannot  be  excelled.  There  are, 
however,  one  or  two  little  matters  that  we 
must  remark  upon  with  the  same  freedom 
with  which  we  have  noticed  the  occasional 
oversights  of  the  writers  we  have  already 
criticised.     In    No.    iii.   p.   3,  we  question 


*  An  potius  '  desiderio '  ? 


whether  any  good  classical  authority  can  'be 
produced  for  '  0  tu  qui '  in  the  line,  '  0  tu, 
qui  Mortis  curas  arcana  sacerdos.'  •  0  tu,' 
'  Tu  qui,'  and  '  0  qui '  are  common  enough, 
but  we  do  not  remember  seeing  the  three 
•jvords  in  question  employed  together.  '  O 
tu  quae '  also  occur  together  in  No.  cxxx.  p. 
202.     In  No.  viii.  p.  10  :— 

'A  happy  lover  who  has  come 

To  look  on  her  that  loves  him  well,' 

is  translated : — 

'  Qui  Isetiis  properat  nymphain  visuriis  amator, 
Nyrapbam,  ciiigremiummutuusimpletamor.' 

'  Gremium  '  is  the  lap.,  not  the  bosom.  A 
very  similar  error  is  sometimes  made,  con- 
versely, in  translating  Propertius  III.  VII. 
11  and  12  :— 

'  Cyntbia   noii    seqiiitur    fasces,    non    qua^rit 
honores, 
Semper  arnatorum  ponderat  ilia  sinus.' 

Here  '  sinus  '  is  sometimes  supposed  to  sig- 
nify the  affectionate  feelings  of  Cynthia's 
lovers,  whereas  it  really  means  their  '  pock- 
ets '  or  '  purses.'  '  Verum  operi  longo  fas 
est  obrepere  somnum.' 

Dr.  Holden,  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Gram- 
mar School,  Ipswich,  has  given  us  an  ex- 
tremely handsome  volume,  as  a  first  instal- 
ment of  translations  into  Latin  and  Greek 
of  his  own  selections  of  English  passages  for 
that  purpose,  which  are  in  considerable  use 
at  schools  and  in  the  Universities,  and  are 
well  deserving  of  their  popularity.  The  plan 
of  the  work  almost  necessitates  the  presence 
of  pieces  of  unequal  merit,  against  which  may 
be  set  the  fact,  that  laudator es  temporis  acti 
will  find  the  scholars  of  the  past  represented 
in  it  as  well  as  those  of  the  present  day,  and 
will  certainly  be  constrained  to  admit  that 
the  latter  are  not  affected  by  any  degeneracy 
in  point  of  Latin  versification.  We  proceed 
to  give  one  or  two  specimens  from  the  pens 
of  l)r.  Holden's  contributors.  The  second 
translation  (p.  25)  of  one  of  Wordsworth's 
most  exquisite  little  poems  is  very  close  and 
graceful.  It  is  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Scott,  the  pre- 
sent Head  Master  of  Westminster  School : — 

'  She  dwelt  amongst  the  untrodden  ways 
Besides  the  springs  of  Dove, 
A  maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise. 
And  very  few  to  love. 

'  A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone, 
Half  hidden  from  the  eye, 
Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 
Is  shining  in  the  sky, 

'  She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know 
When  Lucy  ceased  to  be  ; 
But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and  0  ! 
The  dillerence  to  me  ! ' 
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'Virj^o  recessus  incolebat  avios 

Nascentis  ad  Dovte  caput, 
ISTullius  unquam  nobilis  prajconio, 

Unique  tantum  et  alteri 
Dilecta ;  saxum  viola  muscosum  prope 

Oeu  pajne  fallit  lumina: 
At  pulcra,  quails  prima  cer  crepuscula 

Oum  Stella  fulget  unica. 
Ignota  vixit  Lucia ;  a  terristrebus 

Ignota  concessit  plagis, 
Et  nunc  sepulcro  dormit :  at  superstiti 

All !  vita  quam  dispar  mihi ! ' 

In  pages  73  and  74  we  have  no  less  than 
three  translations  of  Herrick's  '  Gather  ye 
rosebuds  while  ye  may,'  in  every  one  of 
which  either  '  pejor '  or  '  in  pejus  '  is  used  to 
represent  the  word  '  worse  '  in  the  lines : — 

*  That  age  is  best  which  is  the  first, 

When  youth  and  blood  are  warmer ; 
But  being  spent,  the  ivorse  and  worst 
Times  still  succeed  the  former.' 

We  cannot  think  that  any  great  difficulty 
would  have  been  experienced  in  introducing 
'  deterior  '  or  '  in  deterius '  in  place  of  the 
words  actually  used,  and  we  are  surprised 
that  not  one  of  the  writers  appears  to  have 
thought  of  so  obviously  close  a  method  of 
representing  the  degeneracy  of  a  thing  origi- 
nally good. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  transla- 
tions of  the  commencement  of  the  '  Lay  of 
the  last  Minstrel '  by  Mr.  Munro  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Professor  Coning- 
ton  of  Oxford  (pp.  135,  186).  Each  trans- 
lator has  his  points  of  superiority  and  infe- 
riority ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide 
to  which,  on  the  whole,  the  palm  ought  to  be 
assigned,  and  we  think  that  most  people 
would  be  very  well  content  to  place  them  in 
a  bracket.  Want  of  space  alone  prevents  us 
from  quoting  both  pieces  at  length  with  the 
original  English. 

Mr.  Clay,  of  the  Cambridge  University 
Press,  has  given  a  most  exquisite  translation 
into  Asclepiads  of  Sbakspeare's 

'  Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees, 
And  the  mountain  tops  that  fregze, 

Bow  themselves,  when  he  did  sing  ; 
To  his  music  plants  and  flowers 
Ever  sprung,  as  sun  and  showers 

There  had  made  a  lasting  spring. 

'  Every  thing  that  heard  him  play, 
Even  the  billows  of  the  sea 

Hung  their  heads  and  then  lay  by ; 
In  sweet  music  is  such  art, 
KiUing  care  and  grief  of  heart 

Fall  asleep  or,  hearing,  die.' 

'  Vates  Threicius  lyra, 
Avbusta  et  rigidum  liectere  montium 

Ad  cantum  potuit  caput: 
Flores  et  frutices  fudit  humus  novos, 

Oeu.ver  perpetuum  foret 
Alternis  yicibus  solis  et  imbrium. 


Nil  non  succumbuit  lyrse 
Auditls  numeris  ;  vel  tumidum  mare 

Undanim  posuit  niinas 
Demisitque 'caput ;  vis  ea  carminis, 

Onras  carnifices  potest 
Sopire  aut  placito  tradere  funeri.' 

A  slight  transposition  would,  in  our  opin- 
ion, have  rendered  this  little  piece  abso- 
lutely perfect.  A  modified  synaphea  runs 
through  the  Asclepiad  system,  which  is  vio- 
lated by  a  short  vowel  at  the  end  of  one  line 
preceding  a  vowel  at  the  commencement  of 
the  next.     Thus — 

'  Auditls  numeris;  vel  tumidum  mare 
Undarum  ffosuit  minas,' 

is  metrically  incorrect,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  words  '  mare  '  and  '  minas  \  should 
not  have  been  transposed,  and  we  own  to  a 
little  surprise  that  this  has  not  been  done 
by  so  careful  and  exact  a  scholar  as  Dr. 
Holden. 

Of  Dr.  Holden's  own  performances,  as 
well  as  those  of  his  cousin,  Dr.  Holden  of 
Durham,  we  will  only  say  that  they  are 
uniformly  good,  and  we  recommend  bis 
work  most  warmly  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  Latin  and  Greek  versification.  Indeed 
this  work  appears  somewhat  opportunely  to 
remind  the  public  that  the  highest  scholar- 
ship is  not  confined  to  the  so-called  '  great ' 
schools,  but  will  more  commonly  be  found 
in  perfection  among  the  head  masters  of 
smaller  grammar  schools.  Always  excepting 
Dr.  Kennedy,  of  Shrewsbury,  we  doubt 
whether  many  of  the  head  masters  of  the 
'  great  '  schools  could  stand  in  competition 
in  point  of  scholarship  and  power  over  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  with  those  of 
Ipswich  and  Durham. 

We  think  that  the  specimens  of  both 
Greek  and  Latin  verse,  which  we  have 
given  will,  in  the  estimation  of  our  readers, 
fully  bear  us  out  in  the  opinion  which  we 
expressed  at  the  outset,  that  classical  schol- 
arship has  by  no  means  degenerated  in  our 
country.  Nay,  we  will  venture  the  assertion 
that  no  country  produces  so  many  good  and 
promising  scholars  annually  as  our  own, 
although  we  must  admit  that  other  vocations 
and  other  paths  of  life  carry  them  off  in  too 
large  numbers  from  their  allegiance  to  the 
muses  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

A  few  words  we  must  say,  before  we  con- 
clude, on  a  phenomenon  which  has  doubtless 
not  escaped  the  notice  of  our  readers,  in  one 
of  the  works  which  we  have  been  reviewing, 
but  our  remarks  on  which,  on  account  of  its 
important  practical  bearing,  we  have  re- 
served for  our  final  paragraphs.  We  allude 
to  the  mixture  of  translations  from  modern 
with   those  from  ancient   languages,  which 
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appears  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  pages.  Although 
as  mere  instruments  of  education  the  two 
classical  languages  may  justly  claim  a  supe- 
riority, and  although  our  highest  interests, 
as  immortal  beings,  are  bound  up  with  the 
Greek  language,  yet,  if  we  leave  the  seclu- 
sion of  academic  shades  and  cast  our  eyes  on 
what  is  actually  going  on  around  us  in  prac- 
tical life,  we  must  be  blind  indeed  if  we  fail 
to  discern  the  vast  and  increasing  proportions 
assumed  by  the  importance  of  modern  lan- 
guages. Are  our  Universities  to  continue 
either  to  ignore  this  undoubted  fact,  or  by  a 
grudging  and  niggardly  acknowledgment  of 
it,  to  repel  from  their  bosoms  those  to  whom 
a  mastery  over  several  modern  languages  is 
a  practical  object,  beside  which  almost  all 
other  educational  questions  sink  at  once  into 
comparative  unimportance  ?  Why  should 
not  the  Universities  strike  into  the  path 
thus  indicated  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  by  the 
institution  of  schools  or  triposes  for  honour- 
able competition  in  modern  languages,  attract 
to  themselves  a  class  of  men,  that  of  all 
others  would  be  most  benefited  by  a  resi- 
dence within  their  precincts  ?  Examina- 
tions, conducted  as  those  for  classical  honours 
are  at  present,  would  allow  but  a  trifling  ad- 
vantage to  that  superficial  and  merely  con- 
versational knowledge  which  is  gained  by  a 
residence  abroad  during  boyhood,  and  mod- 
ern languages  would  soon  be  studied  in  so 
exact  and  scientific  a  manner,  as  to  produce 
intellectual  and  educational  results  only  sec- 
ond to  those  of  the  systematic  study  of  the 
classical  languages. 


Art.  III. — 1.  Report  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Thames  River,  together  with 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee,  3£in- 
utes  of  Evidence,  &c.     London:  1865. 

2.  Metropolis  Water  Supply.  On  the 
Supply  of  Water  to  London  from  the 
Sources  of  the  River  Severn.  By  John 
Frederic  Bateman,  C.  E.,  F.  R.  S.  Lon- 
don :  1865. 

3.  Another  Blow  for  Life.  By  George 
Godwin,  Esq.     London  :  1865. 

While  the  sources  and  limits  of  the  supply 
of  some  of  the  prime  necessaries  of  our 
physical  existence  have  at  different  times 
engaged  public  attention,  the  distribution  of 
one  of  the  most  indispensable  of  them  all, 
namely,  pure  water,  has  been  less  the  sub- 
ject of  inquiry  than  most  others.  We  have 
acquired  pretty  accurate  statistics  of  the 
amount  of  our  production  of  coal,  and  we 
are  continually  learning  more  and  more  of 
the  quantities   remaining   for   future   con- 


sumption. We  know,  too,  not  a  little  of 
our  national  commissariat,  we  can  estimate 
our  bread-stuffs,  our  flesh-meats,  our  fish-sup- 
plies, our  tea  and  coffee,  and  milk,  and  many 
other  minor  articles  of  daily  consumption ; 
but  when  we  arrive  at  fresh  and  pure  water, 
we  are  at  once  in  the  domain  of  general  igno- 
rance and  conjecture. 

When  the  country  was  but  thinly  peopled, 
and  when  men  had  all  the  land  before  them 
where  to  choose  their  dwellings,  for  the  most 
part  they  searched  for  springs  and  streams 
and  rivers,  before  they  settled  down  in  any 
considerable  numbers.  "^  Even  dwellers  apart, 
and  especially  the  founders  of  convents  and 
religious  houses,  appear  to  have  sought  water 
before  they  erected  an  abode,  so  that  a  good 
spring  or  well  will  invariably  be  found  in  or 
near  the  old  convents  and  castles  whose 
venerable  ruins  impart  interest  to  so  many 
well-known  localities  in  our  land.  When, 
moreover,  our  towns  and  cities  were  inhab- 
ited by  comparatively  small  numbers,  water 
was  always  and  easily  obtained  from  an  ad- 
jacent river,  or  from  full  wells,  or  copious 
springs,  and  often  from  all  these  together. 
In  the  early  times,  even  of  our  Metropolis, 
there  was  no  lack  of  good  water,  and  little 
labour  in  getting  it.  A  few  famous  springs, 
conduits,  or  pumps,  and,  best  of  all,  the  great 
and  then  unpolluted  river,  yielded  vastly 
more  than  Londoners  could  need  or  desire. 

But  in  the  course  of  years  our  rapidly 
augmenting  population  threatens  to  drink  up 
the  springs,  exhaust  the  pumps,  and  diminish 
the  very  river  which  forms  a  highway  for 
our  commerce,  and  has  borne  wealth  to  our 
enormous  Metropolis.  It  may  be  said  with- 
out exaggeration  that  if  so  many  millions 
are  to  be  collected  over  a  few  square  miles 
of  ground,  they  can  find  there  neither  water 
to  drink,  nor  air  to  breathe,  nor  earth  to 
bui-y  their  dead.  All  over  the  country,  too, 
vast  numbers  of  residents  are  crowding 
together,  and  multitudinous  houses  have 
arisen,  so  that  now  we  no  longer  have  free- 
dom of  choice  in  selecting  the  sites  of 
our  dwelling-places.  These  have  long  been 
fixed,  and  the  increase  of  population  is  visible 
in  accretions,  not  in  dispersions.  Hence  we 
have  this  great  and  perplexing  problem  to 
solve  : — How  are  the  gathering  and  growing 
millions  of  inhabitants  of  England  and 
Wales  to  be  provided  with  a  sufficient 
amount  of  pure  and  soft  water,  ready  at 
their  doors  and  running  through  their 
houses  ?  It  might  with  some  propriety  be 
affirmed  that  this  is  a  topic  of  European  in- 
terest, for  the  great  cities  of  Europe  have  in 
many  instances  to  solve  the  same  problem. 
Parisians  and  Florentines  complain  of  the 
impurity  and  insufficiency  of  water.     Berlin 
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has  been  compelled  to  get  water  by  the  help 
of  a  public  company  originated  in  England. 
Vienna  has  very  recently  been  agitated  by 
a  serious  controversy  on  the  supply  of  that 
city  from  three  copious  springs.  Rome 
itself,  the  city  of  great  aqueducts — the  best 
supplied  city  of  all  antiquity — even  in  her 
very  desolation,  utters  the  cry  for  good 
water;  and  it  is  rumored  that  one  English 
company  has  entered  into  an  engagement 
to  bring  water  down  from  Subiaco,  one  of 
its  ancient  sources  of  supply. 

The  present  is  a  period  peculiarly  opportune 
to  this  inquiry,  since  we  have  had  a  succes- 
sion of  comparatively  dry  summers  from 
1861,  and  the  last  two  summers  have  been, 
at  least  in  some  districts,  the  driest  of"  all. 
In  fact,  had'it  not  happened  that  a  very  wet 
autumnal  month  and  a  rainy  winter  have 
followed  a  singularly  dry  September,  we 
should  have  suffered  severely  from  drought. 
In  October  last  there  were  twenty-six  rainy 
days,  and  the  total  quantity  of  rain  which 
fell  within  them  exceeded  half  the  rainfall  of 
the  previous  six  mouths.  Should  equally 
dry  summers  recur  in  quick  succession,  many 
parts  of  the  country  will  be  greatly  incon- 
venienced. Last  year  numerous  villages 
were  parched  for  want  of  sufficient  water, 
and  impure  ponds  were  necessarily  drawn 
upon.  Some  of  these  villages  were  in  such 
a  condition  of  drought  as  to  favour  the  ap- 
proach of  cholera.  Agriculturists  were  in 
sore  and  similar  need,  and  even  towns  and 
cities  began  to  apprehend  a  serious  deficiency 
of  water.  The  condition  of  many  of  omv 
large  manufacturing  towns  from  this  cause 
has  been  appalling.  Mills  have  stopped 
work,  trade  has  been  injured,  and  thousands 
of  artisans  have  been  thrown  out  of  employ. 
Nor  is  this  altogether  the  aggravated  result 
of  a  few  dry  summers  ,*  it  is  in  some  degree 
the  chronic  complaint  of  the  time.  Liver- 
pool, after  spending  immense  suras  in  storage, 
reservoirs,  and  wells,  is  still  short  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  good  water.  Chester  has 
a  very  inferior  supply,  and  Birkenhead  de- 
pends on  a  few  wells  alone.  We  know  that 
last  year  the  Metropolis  suffered  greatly  in 
particular  districts,  and  that  some  of  the 
water  companies  scarcely  knew  how  to  pro- 
vide the  requisite  deliveries,  so  that  they 
even  ventured  to  infringe  upon  forbidden 
parts  of  the  Thames.  An  observant  clergy- 
man who  has  been  conversant  with  the 
Thames  for  more  than  forty  years  has  always 
given  this  advice,  '  Be  sure  that  you  econo- 
mise the  water,  for  there  are  many  towns  in 
England  now  growing  which  appear  to  me 
to  have  ruin  staring  them  in  the  face  for 
want  of  a  proper  supply  of  water.  That 
,  may  seem  an  extravagant  statement :  I  be- 


lieve, however,  that  it  is  strictly  true  • 
certainly  it  is  with  reference  to  the  Valley 
of  the  Thames.'  *  It  is  remarkable  that 
many  towns  have  been  so  tardy  in  attempting 
to  provide  enough  water,  that  we  ask  with 
surprise  how  they  can  have  existed  and 
flourished  so  many  years  with  so  little  of 
that  essential  commodity.  Nor  does  this 
observation  hold  good  merely  of  manufactur- 
ing and  proverbially  filthy  towns;  on  the 
contrary,  some  stately  and  wealthy  ones  are 
open  to  the  charge.  What  town,  for  in- 
stance, is  more  eligible  as  a  residence  than 
Tunbridge  Wells,  and  what  town  presents  a 
greater  proportion  of  superior  houses  and 
easily  circumstanced  inhabitants  ?  Yet  even 
while  we  write  we  notice  advertisements 
relative  to  additional  waterworks  there,  and 
we  learn  that  to  furnish  the  present  su2)ply 
has  been  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty. 

'In  the  first  instance,'  says  Mr.  Denton,  '  the 
springs  which  burst  out  on  the  present  site  of 
the  town,  and  flowed  by  a  small  channel  to  the 
river  Medway  (some  five  miles  off),  providing 
the  population  along  its  banks,  such  as  it  wa? 
with  excellent  water,  were  intercepted  at  their 
head  and  appropriated  for  domestic  purposes. 
This  water,  after  serving  the  houses  for  which 
it  was  abstracted,  was  returned  in  its  polluted 
state  into  its  old  channel,  and  thus  it  flowed  to 
the  Medway  a  foul  and  corrupted  sewer.  The 
supply  so  procured  is  now  found  to  be  insufficient, 
and  last  year  the  authorities  applied  to  Parlia- 
ment for  powers  to  extract  springs  from  lands 
some  distance  away,  and  thereby  absorb  streams 
not  in  the  valley  of  which  Tunbridge  Wells  Is 
the  head,  but  in  an  adjoining  valley,  from 
which  the  water  when  taken  will  have  to  be 
raised  over  interposing  high  ground  in  a  supply 
reservoir  near  Tunbridge  Wells.  Thus  has  one 
large  town  not  only  converted  a  clear  stream 
into  a  dirty  sewer,  but  it  has  obtained  Parlia- 
mentary power  to  take  the  water  it  requires 
from  another  stream,  and  deprive  the  valley 
through  which  that  stream  flowed  of  any  pro- 
spective value  attached  to  a  good  and  copious 
supply  of  water. '  t 

Here  is  a  town  famous  for  its  mineral  springp, 
yet  long  imperfectly  provided  with  abundant 
pure  water,  and  now  about  to  take  the  water 
from  poor  districts  in  order  to  supply  the 
rich.  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  we  find 
another  of  our  wealthy  and  luxurious  towns, 
celebrated  for  its  mineral  springs,  has  long 
been  suffering  for  lack  of  common  drinking 
water.  In  his  evidence  on  the  Cheltenham 
Waterworks  Bill   last  year,    Mr.    Thomas 


*  The  Rev.  J.  C.  Clutterbuck,  in  evidence  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Thames  Elver,  on  I6th 
March,  1865. 

f  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  No.  6*79.  We 
have  noticed  a  recent  trial  in  the  courts  of  law  oil 
this  matter. 
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Hawkesley,  an  experienced  hydraulic  engi- 
neer, stated  that  to  supply  the  50,000  inhab- 
itants of  Cheltenham  with  water  to  the 
amount  of  25  gallons  per  head  per  diem, 
about  1,000,000  gallons  a  day,  on  the  average 
of  the  whole  year,  would  be  required.  *  Our 
present  supply,'  added  he,  '  including  the 
Sandford  Mead  supply,  is  about  *  250,000 
gallons  per  diem ;  and  we  ought  to  have  six 
times  as  much  as  we  have  got.'  Who 
would  traverse  the  beautiful  walks  of  Chel- 
tenham, and  note  its  elegant  mansions,  and 
yet  suppose  that  so  imposing  a  town  required 
six  times  its  present  supply  of  ivater  to  come 
up  to  the  recognised  needs  of  its  population  ? 

A  succession  of  dry  seasons  may,  however, 
be  followed  by  a  sequence  of  wet  years,  and 
therefore  occasional  droughts  will  not  last- 
ingly influence  the  question  of  water  supply. 
But  other  circumstances  threaten  to  afiect  it 
seriously.  The  problem  before  us  is  not 
merely  how  to  provide  for  some  twenty 
millions  of  inhabitants,  but  how  to  provide 
for  the  natural  increase  of  these  millions 
according  to  the  ascertained  ratio  of  addition, 
for  every  flourishing  town  must  meet  an 
annually  increasing  demand.  The  popula- 
tion of  Birmingham,  for  instance,  according 
to  the  census  of  1861 ,  was  296,076.  Suppose 
all  these  inhabitants  supplied,  still  as  6,000 
are  annually  added,  it  is  said,  to  the  previous 
population,  water  must  be  found  for  these 
additions.  This  natural  increase  will  be 
most  strikingly  displayed  Avhen  we  come  to 
speak  of  the  increasing  population  of  London. 
The  populousness,  too,  of  our  chief  towns  is 
often  not  merely  the  consequence  of  natural 
multiplication,  but  also  of  immigration  to  these 
principal  seats  of  manufactures.  In  all  such 
towns  there  will  likewise  be  an  increased  de- 
maud  for  water  in  manufiicturing  processes. 
An  additional  10  gallons  per  head  per  diem  is 
thought  to  be  necessary  for  manufacturing 
towns.  Great  factories  consume  a  very  large 
amount  of  water.  In  the  celebrated  brewery 
of  the  Messrs.  Gruinness  in  Dublin,  about  300 
men  are  employed,  through  whose  hands  no 
less  than  500,000  gallons  of  water  daily  pass, 
either  in  its  natural  or  manufactured  state. 
As  breweries  and  other  trades  using  ample 
water  multiply,  so  will  the  necessity  for 
water  be  more  urgent,  v/hile  every  potable 
stream  that  moves  or  ministers  to  new  mills 
upon  its  banks .  will,  to  that  extent,  be  the 
less  potable.  Thus  the  advance  of  mechani- 
cal industry  will  destroy  the  purity  of  our 
rivers  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the 
number  vvho  draw  water  from  them. 

Besides  these  causes  there  is  another  and 
important  one  which  adds  to  the  cry  for 
more  water.  Not  only  does  every  additional 
person  want  a  certain  quantity,  but   every 


additional  individual  tends  to  require  more 
water  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  The 
diffusion  of  care  and  cleanliness  of  body 
makes  one  man  use  perhaps  twice  as  much 
water  as  any  of  his  ancestors ;  and  the  more 
confidently  men  believe  that  cleanliness  is 
next. to  godliness,  the  more  ample  will  be 
their  ablutions.  Probably  our  forefathers 
used  as  little  of  the  pure  liquid  as  some  of 
the  less  cultivated  nations  of  Europe  at  this 
day ;  but  although  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cover what  have  been  the  actual  rate  of 
increase  in  ablutions  and  detergent  processes, 
yet  we  trace  the  effect  in  the  remarkable 
diminution  in  certain  once-prevalent  diseases. 
A  very  short  time  ago  the  amount  of  water 
deemed  necessary  per  individual  was  far  less 
than  at  present.  In  the  case  of  Glasgow,  we 
find  that  in  1838  the  quantity  of  water  used 
per  head  per  diem  over  the  whole  population 
was  26  gallons,  and  that  was  thought  at  the 
period  to  be  a  liberal  supply.  In  1845, 
however,  the  quantity  rose  to  30  gallons  a 
day.  In  1852  it  increased  to  35  gallons  per 
head  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  supplied 
from  the  Glasgow  works,  and  to  38  gallons 
per  head  on  the  Gorbals  side.  This  last  was 
regarded  as  a  large  supply,  and  when  the 
Loch  Katrine  scheme  was  adopted,  40  gal- 
lons per  head  was  viewed  as  the  extreme. 
Yet  now  the  amount  delivered  is  45  gallons 
per  head  per  diem.  In  all,  no  less  than 
20,000,000  gallons  were  daily  supplied  two 
or  three  years  ago,  and  in  1864  the  total 
supply  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year  averaged  19,100,000  gallons  per  diem 
from  Loch  Katrine,  and  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river  3,400,000  gallons  from  the  Gorbals 
waterworks,  amounting  together  to  22,500,- 
000  gallons  of  water  every  day  distributed 
to  a  population  of  about  485,000  persons. 
After  45  gallons  were  distributed  to  each 
individual,  3^-  gallons  were  sold  by  meter  for 
purposes  of  trade,  leaving  41^  gallons  to  each 
person  for  domestic  use.  It  is  fortunate  that 
we  can  obtain  these  details  respecting  so  im- 
portant and  so  quickly  increasing  a  city  as 
Glasgow,  as  they  clearly  show  the  rapid  ratio 
of  augmentation  in  the  demands  for  water  in 
a  flourisWng  and  manufacturing  city.  Much 
the  same  will  be  the  effect  of  increase  in  all 
similar  cities  and  towns,  and,  doubtless, 
every  one  of  them  will  have  to  consider  their 
reserved  capital  of  water,  and  to  estimate  the 
consequences  of  multiplied  draughts  upon  it 
in  the  years  to  come. 

Confining  our  attention  primarily  to  the 
great  problem  of  supplying  abundant  soft 
and  pure  water  to  the  Metropolis,  we  shall 
merely  advert  in  passing  to  other  cities  and 
towns.  In  the  first  place,  we  shall  proceed 
to  consider  the  rapid  increase  in  the  demands 
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of  the  Metropolis,  and  the  sufficiency  or  in- 
sufficiency of  the  supply  delivered  during 
recent  years  and  at  the  present  period,  sub- 
sequently glancing  at  the  probable  necessities 
of  the  Metropolis  of  the  future. 

In  1850,  the  Keport  by  the  General  Board 
of  Health  on  the  Supply  of  Water  to  the 
Metropolis  stated,  as  the  result  of  numerous 
inquiries  and  investigations,  that  the  total 
daily  quantity  required  was  44,000,000  gal- 
lons ;  and  the  total  daily  quantity  actually 
delivered  by  the  various  companies  appears 
to  have  been  40,383,332  gallons.  In  1856 
the  daily  delivery  had  reached  81,000,000 
gallons,  having  nearly  doubled  itself  in  the 
short  space  of  six  years.*  Various  Acts  of 
Parliament  were  passed  in  1852,  authorising 
the  withdrawal  of  water  from  the  Thames  to 
the  maximum  amount  of  100,000,000  gallons 
per  diem.  There  are  now  many  days,  as 
Mr.  Bateman  believes,  in  which  between 
60,000,000  and  70,000,000  gallons  are  ab- 
stracted from  the  river,  although  the  average 
daily  abstraction,  including  Sundays,  does 
not  amount  to  60,000,000  gallons.  But  the 
entire  eight  water  companies  at  present 
jointly  pour  every  day  into  the  Metropolis 
and  its  immediate  suburbs,  on  an  average,  not 
much  less  than  100,000,000  gallons  of  water  f 
— a  quantity  which  any  curious  calculator 
might  render  appreciable  by  comparing  it 
with  the  capacity  of  our  largest  public  build- 
ings. It  would  probably  more  than  twice 
fill  the  interior  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Is  this  great  delivery  of  water  sufficient 
for  all  the  wants  of  our  large  Metropolis  ? 
This  question  can  only  receive  an  approxi- 
mate answer.  The  water  companies  are, 
and  have  been,  engaged  in  meeting  not  a 
fixed  but  a  continually  increasing  demand. 
Enough  water  for  any  one  or  two  years  may 
be  far  from  enough  for  succeeding  years ; 
and,  as  already  shown,  these  companies  are 
annually  approaching  nearer  to  the  limits  of 
their  powers  and  privileges.  They  are  not 
merely  providing  for  a  fixed  ratio  of  natural 
increase  in  population,  but  for  a  rapid  accel- 
eration of  demand,  depending  not  simply  on 
the  expected  additional  number  of  individu- 
als in  the  population,  but  also  on  the  addi- 
tional requirements  of  each  coming  genera- 


*  Report  on  Water  Supply  to  Right  Hon.  William 
Cowper,  21st  July,  1856.  Mr.  Mylne,  in  a  note  to 
his  Map  of  the  London  Water  Companies  in  1856, 
gives  8*74-  millions  as  the  maximum. 

f  In  an  approximate  estimate  for  1865,  by  Mr. 
Bateman,  the  gi'oss  daily  quantity  is  stated  to  be 
108,500,000  gallons.  In  the  returns  made  by  the 
Water  Companies  for  January,  1866,  to  the  Regis 
trar-Genernl,  the  average  daily  supply  is  78,588,211 
gallons.  Both  computations  'iuclude  the  supply  for 
manufactories  and  for  various  purposes  besides  do- 
mestic consumption. 


tion  beyond  those  of  its  predecessor ;  so  that 
in  1856  the  companies  thought  they  achieved 
much  when  they  delivered  from  20  to  25 
gallons  per  head  per  diem.  In  January  last 
they  returned  their  daily  average  delivery  as 
206  gallons  per  house  (including  manufac- 
tories), or  26  gallons  to  each  person.  Per- 
haps as  far  as  concerns  the  first  and  second 
class  dwellings,  in  and  around  the  Metropolis, 
the  several  companies  furnish  on  the  avex-age 
a  fair  supply.  They  have  peculiar  difficul- 
ties to  contend  with  in  their  respective  dis- 
tributions of  water,  arising  from  the  frequently 
varying  density  of  population.  In  reference 
to  certain  localities  they  have  to  engage  their 
resources  to  meet  altering  circumstances, 
and  these  resources  must  be  proportionately 
ample  in  order  to  be  readily  applicable. 

If  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  superior 
residences  and  wealthier  quarters  of  London 
and  its  suburbs,  and  point  to  our  bath-rooms 
and  high-service  water  arrangements  as  fair 
specimens  of  the  improved  supply  of  water 
in  our  day,  we  shall  grossly  deceive  ourselves 
by  selecting  the  very  best,  and  ignoring  the 
worst.  The  deficiency  of  water  in  many,  if 
not  most  of  the  poorest  and  most  thickly 
peopled  districts  in  the  Metropolis  is  notori- 
ous, or  ought  to  be  made  notorious.  Every 
benevolent  visitor,  every  town  or  city  mis- 
sionary, every  medical  practitioner  in  such 
districts  can  testify  to  this  deficiency.  Many 
have  done  so,  but  their  voice  is  scarcely 
heard  by  the  great  public.  It  is  only  when 
a  professional  man  like  Dr.  Horace  Jeaffre- 
son  (late  resident  medical  officer  to  the  Fever 
Hospital)  investigates  the  course  and  cause 
of  fever,  and  gives  the  result  to  the  world, 
that  it  really  learns  what  should  arrest  at- 
tention. Let  this  gentleman's  testimony  on 
the  subject,  as  recently  given,  be  read  by  all 
who  have  not  already  perused  it. 

'  Guided  by  my  knowledge  of  the  main  cen- 
tres of  the  typhus  infection,  I  have  lately  made, 
as  closely  as  it  was  possible  for-  one  person  to 
do,  a  house  to  house  inspection  of  tlie  worst 
quarters  of  Lambeth,  St.  George's,  Southwark; 
Bermondsey,  Eotherhithe,  Bethnal-green,  St. 
Luke's,  Middlesex  ;  St.  Pancras,  and  St.  Giles. 

'  First,  as  regards  the  water  supply  of  these 
typhus  nests.  This  is  extremely  deficient. 
Those  houses  the  best  supplied  have  each  a  butt, 
holding  about  80  gallons,  into  which  water 
flows  Ironi  a  stand-pipe  for  from  ten  ininiites  to 
half  an  liour  each  day,  and  is  supposed  to  supply 
the  wants  of  20  persons  for  cooking,  the  wash- 
ing of  their  persons,  house,  and  linen,  and  for 
the  rinsing  down  of  the  w.  c.  at  such  times  as 
it  may  suit  the  caprice  of  any  one  of  the  in- 
mates. 

'  At  other  places  a  larger  butt,  but  in  relation 
to  thennmber  of  persons  proportionally  small- 
er, supplies  a  whole  court  of  ten  or  more  three- 
roomed  houses,  which  Iiave  no  back  yards,  and 
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a  population  of  150  people — members  of  30 
diflferent  families.  On  Sundays  even  this  sup- 
ply is  absent,  the  water  of  the  day  before  is 
gone,  and  in  many  houses  that  for  the  Sunday 
cooking  has  to  be  begged  from  neighbours  who 
may  have  provided  themselves  with  a  larger 
butt,  who  are  more  provident  or  more  dirty. 
Sometimes  for  part  of  Sunday  and  Monday  a 
whole  court  has  to  borrow  for  their  scant  neces- 
sities i'rom  a  "  Public "  at  the  corner.  Thus 
the  day  of  all  others,  when  the  homes  of  the 
poor  are  crowded,  the  means  of  cleanliness  and 
comfort  are  even  less  than  on  the  working  days, 
while  in  those  instances  where  continuous  week- 
day toil  precludes  the  house-wife  from  cleaning 
on  any  day  but  Sunday  she  finds  it  impossible 
to  make  up  the  compulsory  neglect  of  the  week. 
More  than  nine-tenths  of  these  water-butts  liave 
no  covers,  and  fully  half  are  so  placed  as  to 
catch  the  drippings  from  the  foul  eaves  of  the 
houses,  and  are  lined  internally  with  scum  and 
slimy  vegetation.  More  than  a  few  are  so  rot- 
ten that  one's  finger  can  be  pushed  through 
them,  and  they  allow  the  water  to  run  rapidly 
off — an  evil  for  which  there  is  some  consola- 
tion, as  it  is  better  than  that  the  water  should 
be  swallowed  after  it  has  imbibed  the  soppy 
sewage,  sometimes  of  the  foulest  description,  in 
which  the  water-butts  not  uufrequently  stand. 
In  some  courts  and  alleys  not  even  such  appli- 
ances are  to  be  found.  Several  such  containing 
say  eight  two-roomed  houses  and  64  inhabi- 
tants are  thus  supplied : — A  half-inch  pipe  pro- 
jects a  few  inches  through  the  wall  of  the 
court,  so  that  any  small  can  or  tub  may  be 
placed  under  it,  on  the  soppy  ground,  by  such 
of  the  inhabitants  as  possess  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  the  water  which  flows  fi)r 
20  minutes  only  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
Those  who  have  no  vessels,  or  are  out,  or  not 
up  as  early  as  the  water  flows,  must  go  entirely 
without.  Large  numbers  of  the  poor  are  indig- 
nant and  complain  of  such  a  state  of  things, 
while  others,  a  minority,  I  am  glad  to  say,  have 
come  to  acquiesce  in  that  for  which  they  see 
no  hope  of  remedy.'  {Letter  in  the  '  Times,'' 
3cZ  January,  1866.) 

We  fully  believe  that  similar  conditions 
would  be  found  to  prevail  in  nearly  all  the 
similar  districts  of  London,  and  sometimes 
in  places  where  they  would  not  be  expected. 
From  the  inquiries  we  have  recently  made, 
we  conclude  that  in  respect  of  water,  the 
rookeries,  courts,  alleys,  and  narrow  streets  of 
old  London  are  miserably  defective.  Twelve 
years  ago,  Mr.  George  Godwin  laid  before 
the  public  some  information  on  this  subject 
in  his  '  London  Shadows.'  Referring  to  the 
disgraceful  condition  of  the  '  Coal  Yard,'  at 
the  top  of  Drury  Lane — a  spot  near  which 
the  Great  Plague  of  1665  made  its  first 
appearance,  this  gentleman  says  : — 

'  At  a  recent  visit  the  place  geeraed  even 
worse  than  formerly.  At  one  end  of  these 
dwellings  is  a  building  occupied  by  the  parish 
poor,  and  here  a  fire-engine  is  kept.  At  the 
lime  of  our  visit,  about  four  o'clock  on  one 


Saturday  evening,  the  people  opposite  this  place 
complained  of  their  neglected  condition  and  in- 
adequate supply  of  water.  They  had  none  in 
their  tank.  Suddenly  a  cry  of  fire  was  raised, 
and  the  engine  was  brought  forth  for  use. 
"  Thanh  GodP^  said  one  of  the  women,  "  there 
is  a  fire :  tee  tcill  soon  get  some  icater."  Pres- 
ently the  water  ran  into  the  empty  tank,  the 
turncock  not  being  able  to  prevent  it  from 
coming  into  the  houses  at  the  time  he  supplied 
the  engines.  Surely  they  must  be  ill  supplied 
with  water — one  of  the  greatest  necessaries  of 
lite — when  they  "  thanked  God  for  afi/re.'''' 

The  same  observer  adds  : — 

'  At  18  Ilose-street  (a  place  near  Covent 
Garden,  with  several  narrow*  passages,  thickly 
inhabited  by  a  poor  and  bad  class)  they  said, 
"  We  don't  have  a  drop  of  water  on  the  Sunday ; 
we  have  to  go  to  Covent  Garden."  There  are 
eight  rooms  in  this  house,  each  let  to  separate 
families:  although  we  did  not  get  at  the  exact 
numbers,  we  may  at  the  very  least  put  the  popu- 
lation, even  at  present,  as  five  in  each  room ;  that 
will  give  forty  persons;  the  water-cask  would 
contain  120  gallons,  and  is  filled  on  each  Satur- 
day afternoon  between  three  and  four  o'clock. 
There  is  then  no  further  supply  until  Monday 
about  the  same  hour — about  forty-eight  hours ! 
"  But,"  says  an  inhabitant,  "  go  to  the  other 
house,  sir ;  the  poor  craters  there  are  actually 
starving  for  want  of  water."  The  premises  in 
which  these  water-starved  people  live  belong 
to  eminent  brewers.  Inquire  in  this  description 
of  neighbourhood  where  you  please,  and  the 
answer  will  be,  "We  have  no  water  on  Sun- 
day ;  we  are  obliged  to  beg  for  it."  "  The  poor 
creatures,"  said  one,  "  do  not  know  what  to  do 
for  water  on  a  Sunday  ;  it  is  very  troublesome, 
but  one  cannot  refuse  them  water :  bless  you, 
they  come  begging  and  begging  until  I  am  often 
without  myself." 

In  Wild-passage,  Drury  Lane,  the.  people 
said  they  had  '  a  very  bad  supply  of  water, 
and  on  Sundays  no  water  at  all.'  They 
'  have  to  hunt  for  it  on  Sundays,'  and  even 
on  the  week-days  they  are  often  without 
water.'  In  one  house  they  had  not  had  water 
for  six  weeks,  and  in  another  house  the 
water-cask,  dust-bin,  and  closet,  were  found 
in  a  cellar.  Such  instances  might  be  multi- 
plied, and  let  it  be  understood  that  to  this 
day  many  of  the  dense  clusters  of  poor  in- 
habitants flanking  our  most  populous  thor- 
oughfares, and  lying  at  the  back  of  our 
intended  new  law  courts  and  the  districts 
for  lawyers'  chambers,  are  ill  supplied  with 
water  on  week-days  and  totally  unsupplied 
with  incoming  water  on  Sundays. 

Those  who  wish  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  actual  state  of  the  metropolitan 
hovels  to  which  we  have  alluded  cannot  do 
better  than  refer  to  Mr.  Godwin's  more  re- 
cent publication,  entitled  'Another  Blow  for 
Life,'  from  which  we  cite  the  following  in- 
structive passage  (p.  53) : — 
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'In  most  of  the  courts  and  narrow  passages 
which  are  teeming  with  human  life,  the  man- 
ner of  the  water  supply,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  said,  is  in  most  respects  not  bet- 
ter that  it  was  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  In 
the  afternoon  those  who  pass  that  way  may  see, 
in  looking  up  the  narrow  entrances  of  these 
courts,  crowds  of  women  and  children  ;  and  on 
making  a  closer  inspection  will  find  that  there 
are  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  people,  provided 
with  bottles,  pails,  tubs,  tea-kettles,  broken  jugs, 
and  other  vessels.  These  people  will  tell  you 
that  they  have  not  a  drop  of  water  in  their 
houses ;  if  you  seem  to  doubt  their  word  they 
will  take  you  to  their  miserable  homes  and  show 
you  that  this  is  the  fact;  and  you  might  ex- 
amine twenty  of.  those  rooms  at  from  two 
till  past  three  o'clock  and  not  find  any 
water  in  nineteen  of  them.  The  groups  to 
which  we  have  referred  are  waiting  for  the 
tiirncock  to  make  the  water  flow  from  the  main ; 
and  it  is  necessary  to  be  in  time,  for  many  want 
to  be  supplied,  and  it  only  runs  twenty  minutes. 
At  length  the  water  issues  from  a  lead  pipe  of 
not  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  So 
small  is  the  stream  that  it  is  difficult  even  for 
those  who  are  provided  with  proper  vessels  to 
get  what  is  wanted ;  and  some  are  so  ill  ofi"  in 
this  respect  that  they  are  not  able  to  collect 
more  than  a  gallon  of  water.  How  can  the 
skin,  the  clothes,  or  the  rooms  be  kept  decent 
under  such  circumstances  ?  At  the  best  these 
arrangements  are  bad ;  for,  as  our  readers  know, 
even  if  there  be  enough  water  taken  into  these 
apartments,  the  atmosphere  is  so  vitiated  that 
the  water  is  spoiled  and  rendered  unwholesome 
in  a  few  .hours.  Even  the  placing  of  cisterns 
in  such  situations  is  not  good,  for  the  air  is 
loaded  with  pollution.  It  is  surely  time  that 
the  disgraceful  state  of  affairs  to  which  we 
have  pointed  was  ended.  The  loss,  if  any,  to 
the  water  companies  by  adopting  better  ar- 
i-angements  would  not  be  felt.  It  is,  however, 
more  the  duty  of  those  who  own  and  let  these 
premises  to  ensure  a  proper  supply  of  water  by 
the  payment  to  the  companies  of  a  sufficient 
sum  for  the  purpose.  Drinking  fountains  have 
been  placed  in  our  highways  and  byways ;  but 
in  some  of  the  dark  courts  and  lanes  pure  water 
is  as  scarce  as  it  is  on  board  an  emigrant-ship 
during  a  long  voyage.  Careful  inquiry  in  va- 
rious districts  shows  us  that  this  evil  is  exten- 
sive, and  that  it  needs  a  speedy  remedy.' 

Even  in  the  City  proper,  where  the  au- 
thorities may  be  presumed  to  be  omnipotent 
and  omnipresent,  similar  conditions  obtained 
up  to  a  period  of  fifteen  years  ago.  We 
may  adduce  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Simon 
when  he  was  medical  officer  of  health  to  the 
City,  as  not  merely  desoriptive  of  the  past, 
but  of  the  present  also  in  some  of  the  worst 
London  localities.  In  1849  he  reported 
thus :  * — 


*  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  City 
of  London  for  the  Year  1848-9,  by  John  Simon, 
F.R.S.  Special  investigations  were  made  in  Febru- 
ary 18S0  into  the  domestic  water  supply  of  houses 
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'In  the  city  of  London  the  supply  of  water 
is  but  a  portion  of  what  it  should  be.  Thou- 
sands of  the  population  have  no  supply  of  it 
to  houses  where  they  dwell.  For  the  possession 
of  this  first  necessary  of  social  fife  such  persons 
wholly  depend  on  their  power  of  attending  at 
some  fixed  hour  in  the  day,  pail  in  hand,  be- 
side the  nearest  standcock;  where,  with  their 
neighbours,  they  wait  their  turn — sometimes  not 
without  a  struggle,  during  the  tedious  dribbling 
of  a  single  small  pipe.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
partial  improvement  on  this  plan ;  a  group  of 
houses  will  have  a  butt  or  cistern  for  the  com- 
mon use  of  some  scores  of  inmates,  who  thus 
are  saved  the  necessity  of  waiting  at  a  stand- 
cock,  but  who  still  remain  most  insuflaciently 
supplied  with  water.  Next  in  the  scale  of  im- 
provement we  find  water-pipes  laid  on  to  the 
houses ;  but  the  water  is  turned  on  only  for  a 
few  hours  in  the  week,  so  that  all  who  care  to 
be  adequately  supplied  with  it  must  be  supplied 
with  very  spacious  receptacles.  Such  recep- 
tacles are  sometimes  provided ;  and  in  these, 
which  are  often  of  the  most  objectionable 
description,  water  is  retained  for  tlie  purpose 
of  diet  and  washing  during  a  period  which 
varies  from  twenty-four  to  seventy-two  hours. 
One  of  the  most  important  purposes  of  a  water 
supply  seems  almost  wl;olly  abandoned — that, 
namely,  of  leaving  a  large  quantity  daily  de- 
voted to  cleanse  and  clear  the  house  drains  and 
sewers ;  and  in  many  cases,  where  a  waste-pipe 
has  been  conducted  -from  the  water-butt  to  the 
closet,  the  arrangement  is  one  which  gives  to 
the  drainage  little  advantage  of  water,  while  it 
communicates  to  the  water  a  well-marked  fla- 
vour of  drainage. 

'  I  consider  the  system  of  intermittent  Avater 
supply  to  be  radically  bad;  not  only  because  it 
is  a  system  of  stint  in  what  ought  to  be  lavishly 
bestowed,  but  also  because  of  the  necessity 
which  it  creates  that  large  and  extensive  re- 
ceptacles should  be  provided,  and  because  of 
the  liability  to  contamination  incurred  by  water 
which  has  to  be  retained  often  during  a  con- 
siderable period.  In  inspecting  the  courts  of 
the  City,  one  constantly  sees  butts  for  the  re- 
ception of  water,  either  public  or  in  the  open 
yards  of  the  houses,  or  sometimes  in  their  cel- 
lars ;  and  these  butts  dirty,  mouldering,  and 
coverless,  receiving  soot  and  other  impurities 
from  the  air,  absorbing  stench  from  the  adja- 
cent cesspool,  inviting  filth  from  insects,  ver- 
min, sparrows,  cats,  and  children,  their  contents 
often  augmented  through  a  rain-water  pipe  by 
the  washings  of  the  roof,  and  every  hour  becom- 
ing fustier  and  more  offensive.  Nothing  can  be 
less  like  what  water  should  be  than  the  fluid 
obtained  under  such  circumstances,  and  one 
hardly  knows  whether  this  arrangement  can  be 

within  the  City,  when  the  various  returns  sliowed 
that  there  were  505  houses  which  had  no  separate 
supply,  but  were  dependent  on  stand-pipes  or 
'common  cocks;'  and  that  65  houses  which  had 
separate  and  distinct  water  supply  were  without 
cisternage  of  any  description,  making  a  total  of 
570  houses  out  of  the  1G,300  houses  within  the 
city  of  London,  or  about  3:^  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
which  were  without  fixed  receptacles  for  storage  of 
water  between  the  hours  of  daily  supply. 
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considered  preferable  to  the  precarions  chance 
of  scuffling  or  dawdling  at  a  standcock.  It 
may  be  doubted,  too,  whether  even  in  a  far 
better  class  of  houses  the  tenants'  water  supply 
can  be  pronounced  good.  The  cisternage  is 
better,  and  all  arrangements  connected  with 
it  are  generally  such  as  to  protect  it  from  the 
grosser  impurities  which  dettle  the  water-butts 
of  the  poor;  but  the  long  retention  of  water  in 
leaden  cisterns  impairs  its  fitness  for  drinking, 
and  the  quantity  which  any  moderate  cistern 
A^ill  contain  is  very  generally  insufficient  for  the 
requirements  of  the  house  during  the  intervals 
of  supply.' 

Let  DO  one  be  deluded  into  the  opinion 
that  all  these  evils  are  cured  in  the  City. 
So  lately  as  1863-4,  Dr.  Letheby  re- 
ports : — 

'At  present  the  denizens  of  the  worst  dis- 
tricts of  the  City  are  so  little  accustomed  to  a 
decent  home  that  their  habits  are  but  little  re- 
moved from  those  of  the  untutored  savage,  and 
all  our  efforts  at  sanitary  improvement  are 
frustrated  by  ignorance  and  carelessness.  Every 
sanitary  appliance  is  abused,  water-butts  and 
cisterns  are  broken,  pipes  and  taps  stolen,  drains 
purposely  stopped  up,  closets  intentionally 
fouled,  and  the  dust  and  refuse  of  the  house 
cast  into  every  out-of-the-way  corner.' 

Even  as  recently  as  September  1865  we 
find  that  the  water  supply  of  the  City  was 
not  perfected,  for  in  his  Report  for  the  quar- 
ter ending  in  that  month  Dr.  Letheby  states 
that  he  had  given  forty-two  orders  for 
amendment  of  water  supply. 

Wherever  the  blame  of  inadequate  water 
supply  to  the  London  poor  may  rest  (and  it 
appears  to  rest  with  the  proprietors  more 
than  the  water  companies),  the  undeniable 
fact  is  that  notwithstanding  the  vaunted  26 
gallons  per  head  per  diem,  declared  to  be 
furnished  to  Londoners,  thousands  of  the 
poor  get  but  little  of  it  directly  any  day, 
and  none  at  all  on  Sundays.  Precisely  those 
places  which  ought  to  be  abundantly  sup- 
plied are  those  which  have  least,  and  pre- 
cisely upon  that  day  of  all  the  seven  when 
the  poor  and  labouring  population  may  be 
supposed  to  be  most  willing  to  wash,  they 
have  little  or  no  water. 

Yet  to  say  that  the  chief  remedy  for  these 
evils  is  a  more  abundant  supply,  would  but 
render  our  argument  more  cogent  in  re- 
lation to  the  necessity  for  larger  aqueous 
resources.  Whenever,  if  ever,  the  poor  of 
these  densely  thronged  spots  are  copiously 
provided  with  water,  just  so  much  more 
water  will  be  required.  The  present  scarc- 
ity is  the  measure  of  future  need,  unless  a 
strict  and  conscientious  economy  in  the 
household  use  of  water  (a  thing  greatly  to  be 
desired)  should  prevent  that  large  waste  of 
which  authorities  complain. 


If  there  be  insufficiency  in  the  present 
supply,  and  if  the  water  companies  have  been 
yearly  approaching  nearer  to  their  existing 
limits  as  respects  the  Thames,  they  must  ne- 
cessarily have  been  expending  more  capital ; 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  since  the  year 
1852,  when  they  were  compelled  to  resort 
to  higher  parts  of  the  river,  and  to  efi'ect 
various  improvements,  they  have  laid  out 
nearly  4,000,000Z.  in  the  extension  and  alter- 
ation of  their  works.  This  additional  outlay 
has  not  yet  met  with  the  reward  their  share- 
holders .desire — enlarged  dividends  ;  for, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  percentage 
rate  of  their  dividends  remains  nearly  un- 
altered, notwithstanding  a  largely  increased 
consumption.  Their  officers  attribute  this 
to  the  great  immediate  cost  of  the  works 
and  the  slow  rate  of  return  by  consumption. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  these 
companies  will  proceed  much  further  in  ad- 
ditional expenditure  at  the  present  rates. 
The  pecuniary  interests,  however,  which 
they  represent  are  very  large  :  the  annual 
gross  revenue  of  the  seven  principal  London 
companies  in  1864  was  702,059^.,  the  work- 
ing expenses  were  275,547/.,  and  the  amount 
actually  paid  in  dividends,  and  interest  on 
borrowed  money  was,  in  the  same  year,  404,- 
585Z.  The  magnitude  of  the  enterprise  of 
these  companies  is  a  commercial  wonder 
little  regarded.  Last  year  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  delivered  daily  10B,500,000 
gallons  of  water  in  the  gross,  to  have  sup- 
plied 470,000  houses  through  mains  and 
branches  extending  over  3,290  miles,  and  to 
have  had  at  their  command  an  aggregate 
nominal  steam  power  equal  to  10,790  horses. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  no  parallel  to  this 
is  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

In  looking  forwards,  what  can  the  exist- 
ing London  companies,  with  all  their  means 
and  appliances,  expect  to  accomplish  for  the 
future  London  and  its  suburbs  ?  Let  this 
be  seriously  considered,  and  let  us  conjec- 
ture what  the  demands  upon  these  com- 
panies will  become  ?  And  first,  what  will 
be  the  numbers  of  the  population  to  be 
supplied  ? 

Now  the  year  1861 — the  date  of  the  last 
official  census — the  population  within  the 
Metropolitan  Police  District*  was  3,110,654 
persons.      In   the  City   of  London  Police 


*  Including  the  whole  of  Middlesex,  exclusive  of 
the  City  or  Municipal  London,  and  the  surrounding 
parishes  in  the  Home  Counties,  of  which  any  part 
is  within  12  miles  from  Ciiaring  Cross,  and  those 
also  of  which  any  part  is  not  more  than  15  miles 
in  a  straight  line  from  Charing  Cross.  At  present 
the  population  within  the  area  of  a  radius  of  15 
miles  from  Charing  Cross,  or  the  district  patrolled 
by  the  Metropolitan  police,  is  3,469,'?  71. 
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District  it  was  112,063  persons,  In  all, 
therefore,  the  entire  Metropolitan  population 
amounted  to  3,222,717  souls.  It  has  been 
found  that  this  population  has  doubled  itself 
in  forty  years,  and  that  the  mean  annual 
ratio  of  increase  is  about  two  per  cent. 
Unless  there  be  retarding  elements  in  the 
future  progress,  we  may  fairly  assume  that 
about  the  commencement  of  the  next  century 
the  entire  Metropolitan  population  will  be 
between  5,000,000  and  6,000,000.  The 
present  inhabitants  are  supposed  to  be  in- 
adequately supplied  with  water,  and,  from 
what  has  been  said,  it  is  presumed  that  they 
daily  consume,  in  round  numbers,  100,000,- 
000  gallons.  In  forty  years  more,  therefore, 
we  may  need  about  200,000,000  gallons  of 
water  daily,  at  the  most  moderate  computa- 
tion. Looking,  however,  at  the  continuously 
increasing  amount  of  water  which  house- 
baths  and  advancing  cleanliness  and  luxury 
require,  we  may  perhaps  assume  that  an 
additional  10,000,000  or  even  20,000,000 
gallons  must  be  allowed  in  every  future 
twenty  or  forty  years,  beyond  what  is  re- 
quired for  the  natural  increase  of  population. 
We  shall  not  err,  then,  in  predicting  that, 
at  no  very  distant  period  220,000,000  gallons 
of  water  must  be  daily  at  our  command  for 
the  future  Metropolis. 

Two  hundred  million  gallons  of  good  pure 
water  to  be  delivered  to  the  Metropolitan 
population  every  day,  within  a  period  to 
which  some  of  us  may  expect  to  live,  is 
surely  a  momentous  matter ;  and  we  may 
naturally  and  anxiously  ask — Where  is  this 
vast  amount  of  water  to  come  from  ?  and 
then,  How  will  our  successors  deal  with  their 
largely  augmented  numbers  and  require- 
ments ?  Now,  as  the  New  River  Company 
already  delivers  the  largest  quantity  of  any 
'—namely  from  23,000,000  to  30,000,000 
gallons — much  more  cannot  be  obtained  from 
the  same  sources.  Nor  can  the  rivers  Lea 
and  Ravensbourne  be  much  more  deeply 
drawn  from  than  at  present.  With  reference 
to  the  Thames,  let  us  now  carefully  inquire 
whether  it  is  feasible  to  take  considerably 
greater  supplies  from  that  river,  even  if  per- 
mitted. The  five  great  companies  which 
draw  their  supply  from  the  Thames,  and 
which  are  supposed  to  take  an  average 
approaching  to  60,000,000  gallons  every  day, 
must,  as  we  have  intimated,  sooner  or  later 
arrive  at  the  maximum  up  to  which  they  are 
at  present  empowered.  What  then  will 
remain  ?  We  must  measure  the  quantity 
passing  over  Teddington  Weir  to  obtain  an 
answer.  Now,  the  Engineer  to  the  Conser- 
vators of  the  Thames  tells  us  that  he  believes 
the  smallest  quantity  which  fell  over  the 
Weir  in  the  dry  season  of  1864,  in  one  day. 


was  about  380,000,000  gallons,  after  the 
water  companies  had  taken  their  supply.  But 
during  last  year,  and  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, the  river  was  carefully  measured 
above  the  Waterworks  at  Hampton,  and  it 
was  found  that,  for  a  considerable  period, 
the  daily  quantity  had  scarcely  exceeded 
300,000,000  gallons.  Presuming  that  the 
abstraction  of  the  water  companies  varies 
between  50,000,000  and  60,000,000  gallons, 
there  would  remain  from  40,000, ()00  to 
50,000,000  gallons  before  the  maximum 
allowance  to  the  companies  is  withdrawn. 
After  the  withdrawal  of  that  maximum, 
there  would  seldom  remain,  in  similar  sea- 
sons, above  300,000,000  gallons  of  water 
at  Hampton,  or  falling  over  Teddington 
Weir.  Although  this  is  an  extreme  case,  it 
suggests  the  peril  of  an  increased  demand 
upon  a  river  where  its  waters  are  certainly 
not  increasing.  Even  the  amount  now  daily 
withdrawn  would  have  sensibly  lowered  its 
level  in  summer,  had  not  the  Corporation  of 
London  commenced,  and  the  Thames  Con- 
servators completed,  certain  works  with  the 
special  object  of  preventing  such  lowering. 
They  built  three  locks  at  a  lower  level,  and 
dredged  the  river,  and  the  water  companies 
make  agreed  payments  to  reimburse  their 
outlay.  Had  these  measures  not  been  taken, 
the  daily  abstraction  of  water  would  have 
so  reduced  the  depths  in  the  channels,  that 
the  navigation  of  the  river  could  only  have 
been  carried  on  with  difl&culty. 

But  apart  from  dry  seasons,  there  is 
reason  to  think  that,  from  various  causes, 
our  great  river  is  lessening  in  volume. 
Navigators  upon  it  and  millers  near  it  believe 
this,  and  evidence  to  this  eifect  has  recently 
been  given  before  the  River  Commission 
upon  the  pollution  of  rivers.  A  combination 
of  causes  may  tend  to  this  diminution  of 
volume,  the  Thames  being  a  very  free  and 
unprotected  river.  The  Conservators  have 
only  authority  over  that  portion  which  runs 
between  London  Bridge  and  Staines — that 
is,  thirty-six  miles  of  the  upper  navigation. 
The  works  for  navigation  above  Staines  are 
generally  in  a  most  dilapidated  state,  and 
some  in  a  highly  dangerous  condition.  The 
stoppage  of  the  navigation  might  lead  to  the 
silting  up  of  the  channel  of  the  river;  and 
if  the  channel  were  silted  up,  the  escape  of 
flood-water  would  be  impeded,  the  river 
would  find  what  channels  it  could,  and  un- 
certain and  much  abridged  supplies  of  the 
flowing  volume  must  follow.  No  less  than 
152  miles  of  the  river  are  subject  to  the 
action  of  weirs,  in  which  insufiicient  provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  escape  of  land-floods  ; 
nor  is  it  a  trifling  evil  that,  in  the  less  navi- 
gated portions  of  the  river  an  extraordinary 
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and  luxuriant  growth  of  weeds  follows  upon 
the  decline  of  the  barge  trafl&c.  In  some 
localities  the  weeds  have  grown  so  rank  as 
to  cover  the  whole  bed  and  surface  of  the 
river ;  indeed  it  is  not  improbable  that,  if  this 
evil  growth  is  suffered  to  continue  unchecked, 
it  may  lead  to  the  silting  up  of  channels  and 
affect  the  purity  of  the  water.  A  certain 
occasional  bitter  taste  may  be  due  to  these 
weeds,  and  their  decay  in  autumn  cannot  but 
be  prejudicial.  Stop  or  impede  the  naviga- 
tion, leave  things  as  they  are,  do  nothing  to 
purify  or  improve,  and  soon  the  noble  classic 
Thames  would,  in  its  upper  stream,  become 
little  better  than  a  great  ditch. 

More  water  might,  indeed,  come  down  in 
winter  time,  but  certainly  less  would  flow  in 
summer ;  that  is,  when  most  is  wanted  least 
would  come.  The  floods,  like  those  which 
were  experienced  at  the  commencement  of 
this  year,  would  far  and  wide  overspread  the 
lands,  and  in  seasons  of  drought  there  would 
be  no  reserves.  If  the  water  companies  pur- 
pose to  draw  more  water  from  the  Thames, 
let  them  look  in  time  to  the  formation  of 
storage  reservoirs.  These,  indeed,  have  been 
desired  by  the  Engineer  to  the  Chelsea  and 
Lambeth  Water  Companies  as  '  one  of  the 
greatest  gifts  for  this  river  we  could  have ; 
we  should  by  that  means  prevent  the  excess 
of  floods  and  increase  the  normal  flow,  and 
instead  of  having  that  extreme  shortness  of 
water  we  now  experience,  we  should  have 
(I  think  I  am  not  too  sanguine  in  what  I 
say)  from  fifty  to  sixty  million  gallons  a 
day,  which  would  be  an  immense  gift  to  the 
river.'*  The  absence  of  such  reservoirs  is 
too  plain  a  proof  of  the  neglect  of  our  noble 
river.  As  to  expense,  an  outlay  of  about 
100,000/.  would  go  far  to  the  formation  of 
suflicient  reservoirs,  by  which  the  navigation 
would  be  improved,  and  the  supply  of  water 
to  London  economised  and  equalized. 

Even  supposing  that  a  suflicient  quantity 
of  water  could  be  procured  from  the  Thames 
without  serious  diminution  of  the  volume  of 
the  river,  the  further  and  highly  important 
question  arises — Would  such  water  be  de- 
sirable and  safely  drinkable  ?  What  has 
already  been  advanced  upon  the  condition 
of  the  upper  Thames  in  respect  of  navigation 
strongly  tends  to  a  negative  reply,  and  this 
will  be  confirmed  by  a  little  more  detail  of 
what  has  been  lately  ascertained.  Although 
the  upper  Thames  is  not  so  disgracefully  foul 
as  some  of  our  other  principal  rivers,  yet  as 
compared  with  any  standard  of  pure  drink- 
ing-water it  cannot  be  commended.  A  vast 
and  increasing  quantity  of  sewage  falls  into 

*  Mr.  Simpson,  in  evidence  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Thames  River,  May  18(54. 


it  from  the  towns  adjacent  to  it.  It  is  known 
that  there  are  fifty-six  towns  within  the  basin 
of  the  Thames  above  the  Chelsea  and  other 
west-end  metropolitan  waterworks'  pumping 
stations  at  Hampton.  Unfortunately,  the 
more  these  towns  improve  in  sanitary  ar- 
rangements the  more  sewage  do  they  dis- 
charge into  the  Thames.  The  river  becomes 
more  impure  in  proportion  as  these  towns 
become  less  impure.  Reading  and  Oxford 
may  be  rendered  all  that  sanitarians  could 
desire,  but  then  the  Thames  must  bear  the 
whole  obnoxious  burden  which  the  zealous 
townsmen  have  dislodged  and  cast  upon  it. 

Here  we  have  a  striking  instance  of  the 
partial  evil  which  may  spring  from  even  our 
most  laudable  ameliorations.  Gigantic  ef- 
forts have  been  recently  carried  forward  to 
relieve  the  Thames  of  the  huge  pollutions 
of  the  Metropolis,  and  now  that  the  Main 
Drainage  works  are  approaching  completion, 
and  that  the  great  river  is  about  to  be  puri- 
fied at  a  cost  of  nearly  four-and-a-half 
millions  of  money ;  now  that  our  citizens 
are  boasting  of  its  approaching  purity,  and 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
has  inaugurated  the  undertaking  by  publicly 
opening  the  Main  Drainage  works  in  the 
presence  of  a  brilliant  assembly ;  at  this 
very  time  we  are  beginning  to  see  that  only 
half  our  work  is  in  hand,  and  that  the  fift}'- 
six  towns  upon  the  upper  Thames  are  to  some 
extent  rendering  nugatory  the  great  undei'- 
taking  below  them.  They  are  sending  their 
sewage  into  the  river  above  its  tidal  influence, 
and  fouling  at  one  end  while  the  Board  of 
Works  are  purifying  at  the  other.  Ever- 
more polluting  this  stream,  and  draining 
more  or  less  directly  their  dejections  into  it, 
are  about  1,000,000  of  unheeding  people,  of 
whom  600,000  or  700,000  are  congregated 
in  large  towns  and  villages.  The  population 
of  these  may  increase  in  time,  so  too  will  their 
sewage,  and  so  in  like  manner  the  pollution 
of  our  great  drinking-fountain. 

No  doubt  the  higher  the  water  companies 
go  up  the  Thames  for  their  supply,  the  freer 
from  artificial  contamination  will  the  water 
be ;  but  this  is  only  a  question  of  degree. 
Particularising  the  several  water  companies 
and  the  precise  locality  of  their  supplies  as 
taken  from  the  Thames  and  other  rivers  in 
1854,  Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson  said  :— 

'  Of  all  these  waters  it  may  be  generally  pre- 
mised that  they  were  characterised  by  the  for- 
mation of  a  deposit  on  standing,  consisting 
principally  of  vegetable  organisms  mixed  with 
abuiid;ince  of  auimal  life,  when  examined  with 
microscopical  assistance.  By  the  examination 
of  tlio  waters,  satisfactory  evidence  has  been 
obtained  that  living  growths  exist  in  the  waters 
supplied  to  the  Metropolis  in  the  interval  be- 
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tween  the  filter  and  the  consumer,  and,  there- 
fore, beyond  the  influence  of  engineering  talent 
to  check  or  stay  by  the  present  arrangements. 
The  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  the  water 
of  the  Thames,  even  when  purified  as  we  may 
expect  by  the  most  delicate  and  refined  adapta- 
tions of  modern  mechanism,  still  retain  in  tiieir 
chemical  constitution,  a  condition  which  renders 
them  fertile  creative  sources  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life.' 

When  these  words  were  written  the  com- 
panies had  taken  water  below  Thames  Ditton, 
but  were  anticipating  limitations  to  send 
them  all  above  that  place.  Referring  to 
this,  Dr.  Thompson  adds  : — *  Even  water 
derived  from  the  Thames  at  the  point  from 
which  the  water  of  that  river  is  soon  to  be 
entirely  taken  for  the  supply  of  London, 
contains  matters  which  show  that  it  is  sub- 
ject to  contamination  by  most  objectionable 
impurities.  The  water  distributed  to  the 
Metropolis,  when  compared  with  that  of 
many  other  towns,  stands  low  in  the  scale  of 
purity  and  wholesomeness.'  * 

The  most  important  and  the  most  noxious 
impurity  in  water  is  that  arising  from  or- 
ganic matter — which  may  exist  in  several 
forms  or  states — either  as  dead  or  living 
matter,  as  vegetable  or  animal,  solid  or  fluid. 
No  constituents  enter  into  the  composition 
of  chemically  pure  water  out  of  which  living 
organic  productions  can  be  developed,  or 
sustained  if  developed.  Therefore  the  pres- 
ence of  these  is  evidence  of  contamination 


*  On  consulting  a  table  exhibiting  the  degrees  of 
impurity  in  waters  used  for  the  supply  of  various 
towns,  we  observe  that,  starting  from  distilled  wa- 
ter at  zero,  the  water  of  Loch  Katrine  had  2  degrees 
of  impurity,  that  of  the  Tay  at  Perth  5-5  degrees, 
that  of  the  Clyde  g-S*/,  that  of  the  Tyne  at  Newcas- 
tle 11-16,  and  that  of  the  Thames  at  Thames  Ditton, 
15-52  degrees,  when  examined  in  1854.  These 
figures  represent  the  total  impurity,  and  this  has 
been  represented  in  a  table  by  Mr.  Bateman,  show- 
ing the  analysis  of  the  waters  as  supplied  to  the  Me- 
tropoUs  by  the  water  companies  in  1856,  1862, 
1863  and  1865;  from  which  we  learn  that  the  high- 
est total  impurity  was  rather  more  than  twenty-two 
grains  per  gallon,  and  the  lowest  rather  more  than 
sixteen  grains  per  gallon,  a  general  decrease  taking 
place  in  the  later  years.  Of  this  total  the  included 
organic  impurity  was  from  two  grains  to  one  grain 
per  gallon,  some  of  the  companies  being  in  1863 
considerably  below  the  one  grain.  One  advantage 
of  a  long-continued  drought  is  that  it  improves  the 
quality  of  the  wjiter,  while  rain  brings  an  opposite 
result.  la  the  analysis  of  the  London  water  for 
February  last  we  see  that  the  amount  of  organic 
and  other  volatile  matter  had  increased  and  was  in 
two  instances  as  high  as  2-0  and  2-59.  This  techni- 
cal tabulation  may  be  thus  explained : — Taking 
100,000  pounds  of  Chelsea  n-ater  in  February,  they 
contained  31-14  pounds  of  sohd  matter,  from  which 
two  pounds  of  organic  and  other  volatile  matter 
were  driven  off  by  the  process  of  incineration. 
Twenty-one  pounds  were  carbonite  of  lime,  or  its 
equivalent. 


with  nitrogenous  matter — nitrogen  being 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  organic 
and  especially  of  animal  bodies — and,  as  a 
consequence,  evidence  of  impurity.  Since, 
likewise,  the  majority  of  organic  productions 
are  nourished  by  imbibition,  their  existence  in 
wate^  implies  the  presence  of  organic  matter 
in  a  fluid  state,  capable  of  being  absorbed 
into  and  of  sustaining  their  systems.  Ani- 
malcules indicate  a  greater  degree  of  positive 
impurity,  because  they  contain  a  much  lar- 
ger proportion  of  nitrogenized  material  than 
vegetables.  As  water  consists  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  chemically  combined  in  a  defi- 
nite proportion,  whatever  matters  besides 
these  two  elements  are  contained  in  it  are 
really  extraneous  to  it,  and  may  be  injurious 
in  proportion  to  their  amount  and  character. 
It  becomes  of  great  importance  not  only  to 
ascertain  the  total  impurities  of  water  but 
especially  the  amount  of  organic  impurity, 
that  being  the  most  perilous  and  pernicious 
to  the  human  frame  by  imbibition. 

Dr.  Hassall  afl&rmed  in  evidence  on  the 
Cheltenham  Water  Bill,  that  waters  contami- 
nated with  sewage  were  totally  unfit  for  hu- 
man drinking,  and  further  remarked, — 

'I  entertain,  also,  the  opinion  that  river  wa- 
ters in  general  are  very  unfit  for  drinking  pur- 
poses, and  for  this  reason,  first,  rivei'S  are  re- 
quired as  the  common  sewers  of  the  places 
through  which  they  pass,  and  are  exposed  to  a 
great  variety  of  sources  of  contamination. 
There  is  another  reason — river  water  contains 
organic  matter;  and  as  to  one  sample  of  the 
water  sent  to  me,  I  am  satisfied  I  should  not  be 
exaggerating  if  I  were  to  say  this,  that  two 
gallons  of  water  contained  a  sufiicient  number 
of  organic  matters  to  furnish  materials  for  the 
writing  of  an  octavo  volume;  one  of  these  is 
in  the  form  of  a  worm,  and  I  think  the  fact  of 
the  presence  of  any  such  worm  in  water  alone 
ought  to  condemn  its  use  for  drinking  purposes. 
I  had  two  samples  of  filtered  Severn  water,  and 
both  of  those  contained  many  organic  produc- 
tions, and  contained  a  good  many  of  these 
worms  that  I  have  spoken  of.' 

Three  other  samples  of  filtered  Severn  water 
from  the  main  at  Worcester  had  been  in  like 
manner  examined  by  Dr.  Hassall,  and  pro- 
nounced as  certainly  unfit  for  human  con- 
sumption. 

An  instructive  series  of  observations  on 
the  pollution  of  rivers  by  the  sewage  of 
towns  has  been  undertaken  by  Dr.  Steven- 
son Macadam*,  with  special  reference  to  the 
contamination  of  the  water  of  Leith  by  the 
sewage  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  such 
sewage  coming  from  about  one  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.     The   object  was   to 
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discover  if  any,  and  what,  diminution  of 
oxygen  followed  the  influx  of  the  sewage. 
All  healthy  waters  contain  an  amount  of 
oxygen  dissolved  therein  equal  to  29  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  volume  of  gases  held  in 
solution.  This  is  true  of  spring-water  sup- 
plied to  Edinburgh,  and  also  true  of  the 
sources  of  the  water  of  Leith.  Such  oxy- 
gen dissolved  in  pure  ordinary  waters  assists 
in  the  decomposition  of  any  organic  matter 
that  may  pass  into  them,  and  is  a  natural 
purifier.  Now,  when  the  sewage  of  the  hun- 
dred thousand  people  had  mingled  with  the 
water  of  Leith,  the  observer  found  that  the 
oxygen  in  the  main  stream,  instead  of  ap- 
proaching to  29  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of 
gases,  had  fallen  to  10'20,  and  even  as  low 
as  4'10  per  cent. ;  that  is,  in  one  place  it 
was  about  one-third  only  of  its  full  normal 
amount,  and  in  another  place  only  a  little 
more  than  one-seventh  of  the  same.  Here 
then  were  waters  so  befouled  by  sewage  as 
to  be  thoroughly  corrupted. 

Although  there  is  much  delicacy  in  chem- 
ically analysing  and  precisely  determining 
the  amount  of  organic  impurity  in  different 
waters,  fortunately  the  microscope  presents 
us  with  a  certain  method  of  ascertaining, 
and  also  of  representing  visibly  to  others, 
the  prevalence  and  the  character  of  aqueous 
organism.  This  Dr.  Hassall  effectively  did 
in  his  inquiries  and  in  his  Report  in  1854, 
with  relation  to  Metropolitan  drinking  wa- 
ters. He  obtained  samples  of  water  from 
the  cisterns  of  houses  in  which  one  or  more 
deaths  from  cholera  had  occurred  ;  the  sam- 
ples being  in  many  cases  procured  from  lo- 
calities in  which  the  disease  was  at  its 
height,  and  from  districts  most  severely  as- 
sailed by  the  epidemic.  These  specimens 
included  the  waters  of  several  different  com- 
panies; some  coming  from  the  sources  of 
supply,  some  from  service-pipes,  and  some 
from  wells  and  pumps  at  the  time  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  cholera  was  preva- 
lent; some  were  procured  from  deeper 
springs  in  and  near  London,  in  order  to 
serve  as  standards  of  comparison.  A  few 
samples,  finally,  were  taken  from  tanks, 
water-butts,  and  cisterns,  with  a  view  of 
showing  the  effect  of  those  receptacles  on 
the  state  of  tlie  water  stored  therein.  Nu- 
merous illustrations  make  manifest  the  re- 
sult of  these  examinations,*  and  so  well  per- 
formed do  they  appear  that  no  more  instruct- 
ive inquiries  of  a  similar  nature  can  be  de- 
sired. The  conclusion  was  that  the  waters 
supplied  by  the  different  Metropolitan  water 

*  General  Board  of  Health,  Appendix  to  Report 
■of  the  Committee  for  Scientific  Inquiries  in  Rela- 
tion to  the  Cholera  Epidemic  of  1854. 


companies,  both  during  the  period  when  the 
cholera  epidemic  prevailed  and  subsequently, 
'  were  very  far  from  possessing  the  requisite 
purity  in  consequence  of  the  large  quantity 
of  organic  matter  (which  is  the  worst  con- 
tamination to  which  water  can  be  subjected) 
contained  in  them.  Even  in  the  water 
supplied  by  the  Lambeth  Company,  which 
is  comparatively  the  purest  of  the  whole, 
organic  productions,  dead  and  living,  ani- 
mal and  vegetable,  are  found  in  not  incon- 
siderable numbers;  and  this  water  fur- 
nishes the  type  of  that  with  which,  in  1855, 
the  greater  part  of  London  and  its  vicinity 
will  be  supplied  in  accordance  with  the 
recent  Act  by  which  the  water  supply  of 
the  Metropolis  was  regulated.  The  Me- 
tropolis then,  after  that  year,  will  still  con- 
tinue to  be  supplied  with  river  waters  con- 
taining various  kinds  of  organic  matter, 
including  numerous  living  productions.' 
The  observer  further  remarks,  that  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  water  supply  of  the 
Metropolis  is  not  satisfactory,  and  that  it  is 
but  little  probable  that  it  will  be  so  at  the 
expiration  of  the  period  above  referred  to. 
Referring  to  the  entire  samples  of  water 
taken  from  the  Thatnes,  the  New  River,  and 
the  Lea,  Dr.  Hassall  repeats, — 

'  Organic  matter,  both  dead  and  living,  ani- 
mal and  vegetable,  was  present  in  very  consid- 
erable amount.  Living  animal  and  vegetable 
productions  were  present  in  great  numbers,  and 
thesa  not  mei-ely  in  deposit,  but  in  nearly  every 
drop  of  each  of  the  waters  after  they  had  stood 
the  usual  time,  and  after  all  but  the  lightest 
solid  matter  and  the  more  active  living  infusoria 
had  subsided.  Nearly  all,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
the  living  productions  noticed,  infusoria,  diato- 
macete,  and  diomedeis,  belonged  to  genera  and 
species  which  have  been  long  known,  and 
which  have  been  described  in  systematic  works 
for  years;  moreover,  the  great  majority  of 
them  are  present  in  impure  waters  at  nearly 
all  times  and  seasons.' 

While  guarding  himself  by  stating  '  that 
in  none  of  the  waters  was  anything  ob- 
served which  could  be  supposed  to  exert 
any  specific  effect  in  the  production  of 
cholera,'  Dr.  Hassall  proceeds  to  remark, — 

'  Some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  organic  matter 
present  in  the  water  of  the  Thames  near  London 
may  be  obtained  in  the  following  simple  tnan- 
ner : — It"  a  little  of  the  sediment,  after  being 
wel!  dried,  be  held  up  for  a  ininutQ  or  two  over 
the  flame  of  a  candle,  it  will  emit  an  odour 
which  is  most  disagreeable  and  disgusting,  aris- 
ing from  the  evolution  of  gases  from  the  decom- 
position of  the  organic  matter.' 

These  quotations  will  sufficiently  demon- 
strate the  dangerous  impurity  of  Thames 
water  near  the  Metropolis.  The  citations 
preceding  these  will  also  show  that,  although 
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we  escape  some  pollution  by  ascending  the 
river,  we  by  no  means  escape  it  all.  While 
the  lower  Thames  is  decidedly  undrinkable, 
the  upper  Thames  is  at  least  questionable. 
Receiving  the  sewage  of  so  many  towns, 
and  the  refuse  of  so  many  mills,  were  its  wa- 
ters subjected  to  an  equally  rigorous  chemical 
and  microscopical  examination  by  equally 
competent  observers,  it  appears  extremely 
doubtful  whether  we  should  bo  content  to 
drink  them.  True,  out  of  the  total  quantity 
delivered  each  individual  may  drink  but 
little,  yet  that  little,  like  small  doses  of  poi- 
son often  repeated,  may  work  considerable 
though  unsuspected  evil.* 

Let  it  be  remembered,  also,  that  this  is  a 
daily  increasing  evil  while  the  river-side 
populations  exercise  a  right  of  discharging 
their  sewage  into  the  Thames.  As  before 
hinted  with  reference  to  Reading  and  Oxford, 
the  advantage  gained  by  these  towns  in  mak- 
ing a  sewerage  outfall  into  the  river  will  be 
counterbalanced  by  the  loss  to  the  still  larger 
public  below  them.  The  change  is  merely 
from  an  unwholesome  house  to  a  polluted 
water  service,  and  that  which  would  have 
been  poison  to  inhale  returns  as  poison  to 
drink.  This  is  an  exchange  which  at  present 
affects  considerable  populations.  The  stress 
and  stimulus  of  modern  sanitary  reform  has 
been  towards  house  drainage  at  the  cost  of 
river  pollution.  The  latter  has  been  the  last 
mischief  to  excite  attention ;  and  unless  a 
stringent  remedy  be  devised,  just  as  town 
drainage  extends,  the  various  populations 
dwelling  by  the  sides  of  the  receiving  rivers 
will  obtain  continually  deteriorated  water. 
The  only  apparent  remedy  is  the  systematic 
employment  of  diverted  sewage  in  agricul- 
ture. 

There  is  now  no  occasion  to  repeat  further 
details  of  the  investigations  made  by  the 
now  defunct  General  Board  of  Health  when 
in  full  activity,  or  of  the  Report  of  its  Com- 
mittee for  Scientific  Purposes  during  the 
cholera  epidemic  in  London  in  1853-4,  but 
the  results  of  all  these  investigations  firmly 
established  both  the  impurity  of  our  water 
.  supply  and  the  importance  of  its  purity. 
One  passage  of  the  Report  will  support  this 
opinion : — 

*  The  admixture  of  decomposiiia;  organic 
matter  in  the  water  supply  oF  the  Metropolis 
beini:;  attested  equally  by  chemical  analysis  and 
by  the  microscopical  evidence  just  adduced,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  this  contamination  as 
one  that  may  have  exercised  great  influence  on 
the  spread  of  cholera  among  the  population. 
The  general  history  of  this  disease  establishes 

*  la  January  last  (and  we  believe  at  other  times) 
the  waters  of  the  Chelsea,  Southwark,  Lanabeth, 
New  River,  and  East  London  Companies,  were  tur- 
bid when  drawn  from  the  Companies'  mains. 


its  decided  preference  for  localities  that  are 
foetid  with  organic  impurity  ;  and  it  is  imposs- 
ible to  conceive  either  any  specific  chemical 
changes  arising  in  the  air  of  a  district,  or  any 
morbid  action  excitable  by  it  in  the  living  body, 
such  changes  or  such  action  being  due  to  its  • 
contamination  by  dead  organic  admixture,  with- 
out recognising  that  tlie  water  of  the  district 
likewise — great  solvent  of  air  as  it  is — must,  if 
similarly  polluted,  be  liable  to  undergo  the  same 
alteration,  and  to  originate  the  same  effects,  as 
the  atmosphere  around  it.  The  present  state  of 
scientific  knowledge  does  not  justify  dogmatic 
assertions  on  this  subject ;  but  there  are  many 
reasons  *  for  believing,  in  respect  not  only  of 
cholera,  but  of  many  kindred  diseases,  that  the 
means  and  agencies  of  morbid  infection  stand 
in  intimate  relation  to  decaying  animal  products 
within  and  without  the  body;  and  the  slightest 
taint  of  organic  decomposition  within  the  drink- 
ing water  of  a  large  [lopulation  therefore  consti- 
tutes a  danger  which  we  cannot  but  regard  with 
as  much  alarm  as  disgust.' 

No  evidence  of  the  truth  of  such  views 
could  be  more  convincing  than  that  which 
was  derived  from  the  facts  relating  to  the 
visitation  of  cholera  in  London  in  1853-4, 
when  it  was  clearly  ascertained  that  a  very 
large  population  drinking  foul  water  suffered 
from  the  epidemic  more  than  three  times  as 
much  as  a  similar  population  drinking  cleaner 
water.    The  facts  deserve  to  be  cited  in  brief 
The  Lambeth  Company  pumped  from  a  higher 
part  of  the  river,  but  the  Southwark  and 
Vauxhall  Company  from  the  lower  part.    The 
former  company  furnished  water  as  good  as 
any  at  that  time  distributed  in  London  ;  the 
other  company  provided  what  Mr.  Simon 
termed  ^perhaps  the  filthiest  stuff  ever  drunk 
by  a  civilised  community.'     It    was  found 
to  be  not  only  '  brackish  with  the  influence 
of   each  tide,  but    also  contaminated  with 
the  outcomings  of   the  Metropolis,  swarm- 
ing with  infusorial    life  and  containing  un- 
mistakable   molecules   of    excrement.'     In 
24,854   houses   supplied    by   the   Lambeth 
Company,  comprising  a  population  of  about 
166,906  persons,  there  occurred  611  deaths 
from  cholera,   being  at  the  rate    of  37  to 
every   10,000  living  persons.     But  in  the 
39,726  houses  supplied  by  the  Southwark 
and  Vauxhall  Company,  comprising  a  popu- 
lation of  about  268,171  persons,  3,476  deaths 
took  place,  being  at  the  rate  of  130  to  every 
10,000  living.     In  effect,  then,  the  drinkers 
of  foul  water  suffered  three  and  a  half  times 
as  much  mortality  as  the  drinkers  of  superior 
water. 

This  conclusion  was  carefully  arrived  at, 
and  the  whole  circumstance  excited  much 
attention  at  the  time.  A  curious  confirma- 
tion of  the  correctness  of  the  deduction  was 
derived  from  a  contrast  of  the  same  two 
companies  at  a  previous  date,  1848-9,  when 
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the  epidemic  prevailed  in  the  same  districts. 
At  that  time  the  condition  of  these  compa- 
nies was  reversed,  for  then  the  Lambeth  Com- 
pany was  furnishing  even  a  worse  water  than 
the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Company. 

An  examination  and  analysis  of  the  death- 
registers  showed  that  while  in  1853-4,  the 
Lambeth  population  did  not  suffer  one  third 
as  much  as  its  neighbours  who  drank  the 
most  polluted  water,  it  likewise  did  not  then 
suffer  one  third  as  much  as  it  did  at  the  time 
of  its  unreformed  water  supply.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall 
Company  pumped  in  1853-4  even  a  worse 
water  than  it  pumped  in  1848-9 — worse  be- 
cause the  larger  population  and  more  ex- 
tended drainage  had  conveyed  to  it  a  denser 
sewage,  and  imparted  a  more  injurious 
character.  Therefore,  as  a  consequence,  the 
houses  supplied  by  this  latter  company  suff- 
ered about  a  10  per  cent,  higher  mortality 
in  1853-4  than  1848-9.  Reporting  upon  this 
inquiry,  Mr.  Simon  remarks  : — 

'  Scarcely  under  any  circumstances  are  the 
physiological  sciences  capable  of  greater  cer- 
tainty than  that  winch  seems  to  be  here  jus- 
tified. An  experiment  at  which  mankind  would 
have  shuddered  if  its  full  meaning  could  have 
been  prefigured  to  them,  has  been  conducted 
during  two  epidemics  of  cholera  on  500,000 
human  heings.  One  half  of  this  multitude 
was  doomed  in  both  epidemics  to  drink  the 
same  fecalised  water,  and  on  bo1»h  occasions 
to  illustrate  its  fatal  effects  ;  while  another 
section,  freed  in  the  second  eiademic  from  that 
influence  which  had  so  aggravated  the  first, 
was  happily  enabled  to  evince,  by  a  double 
contrast,  the  coraparative  immunity  which  a 
cleanlier  beverage  would  give. 

'  By  this  experiment  it  is  rendered  in  the 
highest  degree  ]n'obable  that  of  the  3,476  ten- 
:mts  of  the  Southwark,  and  Vauxhall  Company 
who  died  of  the  cholera  in  1853-4  two-thirds 
would  have  escaped  if  their  water  supply  had 
been  like  their  neighbours' ;  and  that  of  the 
much  larger  number,  tenants  of  both  com- 
panies, who  died  in  1848-9,  also  two-thirds 
would  have  escaped  if  the  Metropolis  "Water 
Act  of  1852  had  been  enacted  a  few  years 
earlier.'  * 

Touching  the  impurity  of  our  great  Me- 
tropolitan river,  we  must  record,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  our  belief,  that  as  compared 


*  Report  on  the  late  Two  Cholera  Epidemics  of 
London,  as  affected  by  the  Consumption  of  Impure 
Water,  &c.,  1856.  Dr.  Farr,  likewise,  in  his  Report 
on  Cholera,  1848-9,  testifies  to  the  same  truth.  Ar- 
ranging the  group  of  districts  in  London  in  the 
order  of  mortality,  he  found  that  the  mortality  from 
cholera  was  lowest  in  districts  which  had  their  water 
chiefly  from  the  Thames  so  high  in  its  course  as 
Hammersmith  and  Kew,  while  it  was  c/reaiest  in 
those  districts  which  derived  it  from  the  Thames 
so  low  down  as  Battersea  and  Hungerford  Bridge. 


with  some  other  main  British  navigable 
rivers,  it  is  by  no  means  the  worst.  Certainly, 
in  its  upper  portion  it  is  almost  purity  itself, 
when  contrasted  with  the  befouled  and  slug- 
gish rivers  in  some  English  counties.  There 
are  rivers  near  which  immense  factories  have 
been  planted,  and  from  these  come  forth  all 
imaginable  refuse — all  that  is  abominable 
goes  directly  into  the  water,  and  the  more 
frequent  the  factories  the  fouler  the  rivers. 
Poisonous  rejections,  deadly  chemicals,  cin- 
ders, ashes,  dust  and  dirt  of  all  kinds,  con- 
taminate and  discolour  the  adjacent  streams. 
To  dream  of  drinking  from  such  waters  is 
absurd ;  yet  in  some  cases  they  are  drawn 
upon  for  water  supply — with  what  danger 
may  be  inferred  from  what  we  have  already 
said. 

Respecting  one  of  our  largest  and  finest 
rivers,  the  Severn,  we  fortunately  had  an 
opportunity  of  gathering  information  by  the 
evidence  offered  in  committee  on  the  Chel- 
tenham Water  Works  Bill  last  year.  The 
portions  of  this  evidence  relating  to  the 
impurity  of  the  Severn  are  so  directly  in 
point,  that  we  shall  advert  to  them,  in  con- 
firmation of  the  views  already  expressed. 
The  Severn  in  its  course  receives  the  drain- 
age of  Newtown,  in  Montgomeryshire,  of 
Welshpool,  Shrewsbur)',  Iron  Bridge,  Bridge- 
north,  Bewdley,  Kidderminster,  indirectly 
through  the  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire 
Canal,  Stourport,  Worcester,  and  Upton. 
What  must  be  its  impurity  after  receiving 
the  drainage  of  all  these  towns  ?  It  is  iu 
fact  the  main  arterial  sewer  for  the  whole 
district  of  its  watershed  and  its  tributaries 
above  Tewkesbury.  The  extent  of  this  dis- 
trict is  estimated  as  nearly  approaching  6,000 
square  miles,  while  the  population  within  it  is 
estimated  as  about  950,000  persons.  Here, 
then,  is  a  great  river  into  which  eight  tribu- 
taries enter  above  Tewkesbury,  each  of  these 
eight  having  six  or  seven  emptying  them- 
selves into  it,  and  the  whole  pouring  them- 
selves unitedly  into  a  vast  main  arterial  dis- 
trict sewer  for  nearly  a  million  of  people 
dwelling  all  around  this  system  of  rivers.  Is 
it  possible  that  any  great  towns  can  drink 
from  this  river  ? 

Let  us  listen  to  a  witness  who,  from  a 
professional  connexion  with  it,  has  known  the 
river  for  thirty-eight  years.  What  said  Mr. 
Leader  Williams  in  March  1865  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  Cheltenham  Water  Works'  Bill?  Re- 
ferring to  its  dimished  state  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  he  observed : — 

'The  water  is  more  free,  of  course,  from 
matters  iu  suspension,  because  the  matter  in 
suspension  is  brought  down  by  the  freshes,  but 
it  becomes  very  much  more  impure  in  conse- 
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qnenoe  of  the  quantity  of  the  sewage  discharged 
into  it  not  being  carried  away.  The  sewage  is 
retained  in  the  pounds.  The  fact  is  that  these 
pounds  become  very  much  charged  with  sew- 
age matter.  I  could  speak  as  to  the  four 
months  from  May  to  September,  that  the  sew- 
age discharjred  into  the  Severn  immediately  be- 
low my  garden  (and  therefore  I  have  every  op- 
portunity of  judging  of  it)  made  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  river  there  so  impure  that  in  the 
warm  weatlier  the  gases  Avere  being  discharged 
fi'om  the  surface  into  the  atmosphere  in  a  way 
most  serious.  Last  autumn  the  heavy  fresh 
which  came  down  after  the  four  months  of 
drought  disturbed  the  sewage  that  had  been 
brought  down  during  these  four  months  into 
these  quiescent  ponds,  to  such  an  extent  that 
one-half  of  the  stream  of  the  river  for  500  yartls 
below  the  ventfall  of  the  sewer  before  my  gar- 
den was  as  black  as  this  table,  and  the  other 
half  was  pretty  much  the  colour  of  the  oak,  be- 
ing highly  charged  with  the  matter  in  suspen- 
sion brought  down  from  above.  There  was  a 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  sufficiently 
distinct  to  be  very  remarkable.  In  the  sum- 
mer time  the  smell  is  very  oliensive ;  it  may  be 
to  all  appearance  perfectly  pure,  and  free  from 
any  earthy  matter,  but  if  it  is  left  for  twenty- 
four  liours  in  hot  weather  it  gives  off  an  odour 
which  indicates  the  presence  of  animal  impurity 
in  a  way  that  there  could  be  no  mistake  about. 
During  the  hot  weather  of  tlie  summer  months 
last  year,  it  was  throughout  the  whole  width  of 
the  channel  boiling  up  and  discharging  gases 
upon  the  surface,  as  I  have  seen  upon  the 
Thames.' 

When  Mr.  Williams  was  asked,  '  In  your 
opinion  is  that  water  safe  for  persons  to  drink 
in  the  summer  time  ?  '  he  replied,  '  No  ;  cer- 
tainly not.'  In  answer  to  other  questions,  he 
stated  that  he  thought  the  water  at  Worces- 
ter not  fit  for  domestic  purposes,  and  that  he 
believed  it  to  be  '  very  slovenly  engineering 
to  take  water  from  a  navigable  river  for  the 
supply  of  a  large  population,  when  there  are 
any  other  sources  to  be  obtained.  But  the 
people  of  Worcester  were  so  badly  off  for 
water  that  even  the  Severn  water  is  a  boon, 
though  it  is  so  bad  that  the  people  cannot 
drink  it.' 

Returning  to  the  Metropolis,  and  having 
demonstrated  the  inadequacy  of  the  Thames 
to  afford  sufficient  and  sufficiently  pure  wa- 
ter for  the  increasing  consumption  of  the 
great  city,  we  turn  to  a  brief  consideration 
of  other  sources  of  supply.  Most  educated 
men  know  that  London  is  situated  upon  a  vast 
mass  of  tertiary  strata  disposed  in  the  form 
of  a  basin,  and  that  these  strata  are  succes- 
sively— 1,  the  Bagshot  sands ;  2,  the  Lon- 
don clay — an  immense  argillaceous  accumu- 
lation of  ancient  marine  mud,  now  forming 
that  tenacious  bluish-black  clay  through 
which  Highgate  Archway  road  was  cut,  and 
the  new  Metropolitan  Railway  is  channelled 
and  tunnelled  ;  3,  the  Woolwich  and  Read- 


ing beds,  and  the  Thanet  sands.  Under- 
neath these  last  comes  the  great  chalk  forma- 
tion, and  then  successively  the  upper  green- 
sand,  a  dense  blue  clay,  termed  '  gault,'  and 
the  lower  greensand.  The  formations  from 
the  chalk  downwards  are  secondary,  and  the 
formations  above  the  chalk  are  tertiary  de- 
posits. If,  within  defined  areas,  we  could 
discover  how  much  water  these  several  strata 
hold,  and  are  likely  to  yield,  we  should  at 
once  dispose  of  some  important  questions 
arising  out  of  our  geological  position  in  re- 
lation to  our  present  subject.  At  best,  how- 
ever, we  can  but  form  a  few  guesses,  nor  can 
we  offer  anything  more  than  conjectures  of 
the  vaguest  kind  respecting  what  is  con- 
cealed by  thousands  of  feet  of  clay  and  sand 
or  rock.  * 

Some  years  since,  in  1850,  the  General 
Board  of  Health  entertained  and  supported 
the  opinion,  that  an  adequate  supply  of  water 
for  the  Metropolis— namely,  40,000,000  (it 
should  have  been  44,000,000)  gallons  per 
diem — could  be  obtained  from  gathering 
grounds  of  sand  at  Bagshot,  Farnham,  Leith 
Hill,  &c.,  and  from  certain  tributaries  to  the 
river  Wey.  The  reports  were  minute  and 
circumstantial,  and  the  scheme  was  advo- 
cated with  great  zeal  and  some  show  of 
knowledge.  With  the  gaugings  of  the 
springs  and  the  table  of  the  sectional  area 
and  estimated  daily  discharge  of  the  spring- 
water  streams  in  the  Farnham  and  Hind 
Head  districts  now  before  us,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that,  on  paper,  the  project  appeared 
sound.  It  was  examined  and  reported  upon 
by  Mr.  J.  F.  Bateman  in  1852,  who  conclu- 
ded that,  together  with  additional  sources  of 
supply,  and  with  some  modifications,  there 
might  be  delivered  to  London  a  daily  sup- 
ply of  about  40,000,000  gallons  of  pure  soft 
water  under  three  degrees  of  hardness,  and 
at  a  cost  of  about  1,200,000?.  This  scheme, 
however,  encountered  opposition  and  some 
ridicule,  and  therefore  fell  to  the  ground ; 
and  with  reference  to  it  Mr.  Bateman  now 
adds  in  his  present  pamphlet :  '  A  more  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  all  the  circumstan- 
ces and  difficulties  of  the  county,  which  a 
residence  in  it  of  several  years  has  afforded, 
has  convinced  me  that,  in  a  succession  of 
such  dry  years  as  we  have  just  passed 
through,  the  springs  would  be  less  than  was 
at  that  time  anticipated,  and  I  would  not 


*  Whoever  raay  desire  to  see  what  could  be  in- 
ferred  as  to  water  supply  fifteen  years  ago  from  the 
natural  position  of  the  Metropolis,  should  consult 
the  carefully  compiled  book  of  Mr.  Prestwich,  enti- 
tled '  A  Geological  Inquiry  respecting  the  Water- 
bearing Strata  of  the  Country  around  London,  with 
reference  especially  to  the  Water  Supply  of  the 
Metropolis.' 
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recommend  the  adoption  of  the  scheme  which 
was  then  advocated.' 

For  our  present  purpose  it  will  be  super- 
fluous to  discuss  the  aqueous  resources  of 
those  strata,  which,  on  the  whole,  can  but 
yield  moderate  quantities  of  water.  These 
are  only  of  local  consequence,  and  would 
only  become  of  importance  if  there  were  a 
scarcity  of  water  in  general.  The  principal 
water-bearing  formation  we  need  further  re- 
fer to  is  the  chalk,  which  occupies  a  large 
extent  of  country  surrounding  the  tertiary 
basis  of  London,  to  the  estimated  extent, 
indeed,  of  3,794  square  miles.  From  the 
breadth  of  its  denuded  surface,  its  great  po- 
rosity and  absorbent  powers  (dry  chalk  will 
absorb  water  to  nearly  one-third  of  its  bulk), 
together  with  the  number  and  abundance  of 
its  springs,  it  has  for  many  years  been  a  fa- 
vourite source  of  water  supply,  at  least  in 
the  imaginations  of  engineers  and  geologists. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  considerable 
quantity  of  soft  water  might  be  derived  from 
wells  sunk  in  the  open  surface  of  the  chalk, 
and  by  other  means,  such  as  intercepting  a 
portion  of  the  large  amount  of  water  received 
by  the  exposed  surface  of  the  chalk  in  Kent, 
as  it  passes  down  to  the  lower  beds  along  the 
Thames.  By  local  search,  several  water 
sources  may  be  found  in  this  great  formation, 
and  we  learn  that  from  the  large  chalk-pits 
at  Grays,  no  less  than  2,000,000  gallons  of 
good  water  have  I'egularly  flowed,  and  have 
enabled  the  South  Essex  Company  to  deliver 
daily  upwards  of  161,000  gallons.  Several 
towns  situated  upon  chalk  get  their  water 
from  it.  Thus  Brighton  is  supplied  with 
1,080,000  gallons  daily  from  wells  sunk  in 
it.  Croydon,  Surrey,  is  supplied  from  two 
wells  sunk  into  the  upper  chalk,  and  water 
has  been  raised  from  each  well  at  the  rate 
of  1,000,000  gallons  a  day.  In  truth,  the 
chalk  in  many  respects  fulfils  the  conditions 
requisite  for  a  good  water-bearing  stratum  ; 
but  there  are  no  grounds  for  supposing  that 
it  would  afi'ord  enough  to  supply  the  entire 
present,  much  less  the  entire  future  London. 
A  certain  quantity  of  water,  be  that  quantity 
what  it  may,  can  be  pumped  up  from  the 
chalk  without  sensible  diminution,  because 
the  quantity  thereby  extracted  is  apparently 
equalled  by  the  fresh  influx  ;  but  when  once 
that  amount  is  exceeded,  the  level  of  the  res- 
ervoir is  lowered.  Whenever  the  level  is 
not  lowered,  the  influx  exceeds  the  extrac- 
tion. Several  discussions  have  been  held  on 
the  well-supply  in  and  around  London,  during 
which  it  has  been  elicited  that  a  serious  and 
progressive  depression  of  the  water-level  of 
deep  springs  under  London  has  been  taking  ef- 
fect for  a  period  of  many  years.  Unquestion- 
able facts  prove  this  ; — one  well,  for  exam- 


ple, in  which  the  water  rose  to  within  113 
feet  of  the  surface  in  1831,  afforded  in  1849 
water  only  to  within  163  feet  6  inches  of  the 
surface,  thus  showing  a  depression  of  50  feet 
6  inches.  The  greater  number  of  wells  yield 
less  and  less,  and  the  great  London  brewers 
have  found  their  wells  a  continual  source  of 
trouble  to  them.  Several  professional  well- 
sinkers  admit  that  the  level  of  the  water  in 
the  wells  of  London  and  its  vicinity  has 
fallen  fully  20  feet.  In  1822,  the  water 
in  ten  of  the  principal  wells  in  London  stood 
at  the  level  of  Trinity  high-water  mark ; 
but  in  1843,  the  water  did  not  rise  to  within 
50  feet  of  that  level,  thus  indicating  a  de- 
pression of  more  than  2  feet  per  annum. 

A  moderate  study  of  the  geological  and 
meteorological  conditions  which  aff"ect  the 
surface  of  the  subterranean  reservoir  in  the 
great  chalk  beds  beneath  us,  would  make 
these  fluctuations  intelligible.  In  wells 
sunk  to  the  chalk  in  the  vicinity  of  London 
the  water  would  rise  to  somewhere  about  the 
level  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  river  Colne  at 
Watford  to  mean  tide  level  in  the  Thames 
below  London,  in  seasons  of  a  full  rainfall. 
But  this  level  is  rendered  variable  by  vary- 
ing rainfalls,  and  by  irregular  draughts  upon 
the  London  wells.  So  great  is  the  variation 
of  level  at  different  seasons  that  in  the  higher 
districts  it  has  equalled  fifty  vertical  feet. 
The  nominal  line  of  level,  however,  may  be, 
and  probably  is,  permanently  depressed  as 
just  explained.  There  are,  in  addition,  cer- 
tain periodic  changes  corresponding  to  pe- 
riodic causes.  Daily  pumping  during  the 
entire  week  reduces  the  water  proportion- 
ately, but  the  rest  during  Sunday  is  marked 
by  an  increased  height  on  Monday  morning ; 
and  it  is  affirmed  that  similar  ascents  dis- 
tinguish the  holidays  at  Christmas,  Easter, 
and  Whitsuntide.  It  is  curious  that  the 
measurements  of  a  London  chalk-well  should 
indicate  the  labour  of  man,  his  day  of  rest, 
and  his  holidays. 

A  considerable  replenishment  of  the  hid- 
den reservoirs  takes  place  between  December 
and  the  end  of  March,  and  during  these  gen- 
erally rainy  months  the  water  accumulates 
in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  vent 
below  London,  and  sometimes  rises  above 
the  usual  height,  so  that  the  streams  make 
their  appearance  at  higher  points  in  the  val- 
leys. Various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
estimate  the  quantity  of  rain  that  enters  into 
the  chalk,  but  we  fear  no  precise  result  can 
be  given.  One  observer  stated  that  during 
the  two-thirds  of  the  year  in  which  rain  falls 
less  copiously,  it  rarely  penetrated  three  feet 
into  the  ground,  but  that  from  November  to 
February  it  passed  down  into  the  chalk  to 
various  considerable  depths,  and  therefore 
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probably  reached  the  interior  reservoir  of 
the  chalk  formation.  It  has  been  argued 
that  with  an  average  rainfall  of  30  inches 
per  annum  near  London,  10  inches  would 
flow  into  the  Thames,  another  10  would  be 
evaporated  or  absorbed  by  the  soil,  and  the 
remaining  10  would  find  its  way  into  the 
deep  springs.  But  there  is  hardly  sufficient 
allowance  for  evaporation  in  this  estimate. 
In  certain  periods  and  places  there  is  a  heavy 
rainfall,  attended  with  little  percolation,  and 
in  such  cases  the  evaporation  and  outflow 
must  be  nearly  equal  to  the  rainfall.  With 
a  rainfall  of  only  20  inches,  which  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  issue  of  dry  seasons  in 
and  around  London,  how  much  rain  would 
enter  the  chalk  ?  In  very  dry  years  it  has 
been  thought  that  we  cannot  calculate  on  an 
absorption  of  more  than  4  inches  on  the 
surface  of  our  chalk  ;  and  in  estimating  wa- 
ter supply  we  should  always  proceed  upon 
the  minimum — not,  as  is  too  commonly  the 
case,  upon  an  average — for  it  is  evident  that 
in  extreme  droughts  we  can  only  rely  upon 
the  minimum. 

A  scheme  was  proposed  about  the  year 
1847  to  supply  London  with  water  on  the 
system  of  Artesian  wells.  These  are  usually 
bored  through  strata  which  are  impermeable 
by  water  (such  as  the  London  clay)  until  a 
permeable  or  water-bearing  stratum  is 
reached,  when  the  water  is  forced  upwards 
by  hydrostatic  pressure  due  to  the  superior 
level  at  which  the  water  was  received  on  the 
outcrop  of  the  basin.  The  most  familiar  ex- 
amples of  Artesian  wells  in  London  are  those 
of  Trafalgar  Square,  where  the  water  is  ob- 
tained from  the  chalk,  and  also  from  some 
sand  springs.  The  project  alluded  to  was  to 
supply  London  with  about  140,000,000  gal- 
lons of  water  per  diem,  by  sinking  eighty 
wells  on  the  north  side  and  forty  wells  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Metropolis.  Numerous 
pamphlets  were  published  in  support  of  this 
scheme ;  but  it  was  not  adopted,  nor  could 
any  such  constant  supply  be  counted  upon 
from  any  such  number  of  wells,  for  the  rea- 
sons already  advanced.  It  will  be  at  once 
seeii  that  all  these  wells  would  be  simulta- 
neously drawing  upon  the  same  reservoir ; 
that  if  the  line  of  saturation  is  now  deficient, 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  or  two  feet  a  year  by 
the  present  amount  of  pumping,  it  would  be- 
come still  more  and  more  rapidly  deficient 
by  so  large  an  additional  extraction ;  and 
that  if  it  has  been  already  found  that  any 
new  well  diminishes  the  full  supply  of  its 
next  neighbour,  the  result  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  wells,  all  regularly  yielding 
water  from  the  same  reservoirs,  could  be 
readily  anticipated.  There  would,  in  com- 
mercial language,  be  a  run  upon  the  bank' — 


no  reserve  fund,  and  bankruptcy  must  en- 
sue. 

Besides,  there  is  a  positive  uncertainty  in 
the  yield  of  Artesian  wells  near  London, 
arising  from  our  very  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  actual  condition  of  the  lower  subja- 
cent formations.  This  was  strikingly  dis- 
played in  a  boring  for  water  by  the  Hamp- 
stead  Water  Company  commenced  at  Kent- 
ish Town,  at  the  foot  of  Highgate  Hill,  in 
June  1853,  and  abandoned  at  the  end  of 
1855.  We  watched  the  progress  of  this 
work  with  great  interest,  and  with  several 
geologists  fully  expected  that  good  water 
would  be  found  in  the  chalk.  A  bore-hole 
of  12 'inches'  diameter  was  made  at  the  sur- 
face, and  was  subsequently  reduced  to  10 
and  then  to  8  inches'  diameter.  The  Ter- 
tiary beds  were  passed  through  for  324  feet, 
afterwards  the  chalk  for  no  less  than  586 
feet ;  then  a  greensaud  for  22  feet,  gault  for 
130  feet,  and,  finally,  a  very  numerous  and 
varied  series  of  sands,  sandstones,  and  clays, 
about  sixty- eight  in  number  and  amounting 
to  188  feet  in  thickness.  Altogether  the 
borings  passed  through  1,302  feet,  and  were 
unsuccessful,  for  no  good  water  was  reached. 
Thus  7,500/.  were  fruitlessly  expended  upon 
a  fair  previous  presumption.  From  what  we 
now  know  of  dislocations  of  strata,  and  from 
what  we  conjecture  as  to  the  absence  of  some 
of  them  from  the  normal  order  of  succession, 
it  would  be  most  unreasonable  to  dream  of 
supplying  the  wholf  Metropolis  from  any 
number  or  combination  of  Artesian  wells. 

Clearly,  then,  we  cannot  rely  upon  the 
great  river  that  flows  over  the  chalk — the 
Thames — nor  on  the  great  reservoir  that  lies 
under  the  chalk.  We  must  go  much 
further  a-field,  and  as  the  growing  opin- 
ion amongst  hydraulic  engineers  is  that 
rivers  running  through  agricultural  dis- 
tricts and  large  populations  a,re  in  general 
unsuitable  for  the  supply  of  towns,  we  ask — 
to  what  sources  can  we  have  recourse  for 
large,  regular,  and  unfailing  supplies  of  good 
soft  water  ?  The  answer  will  be,  to  great 
lakes,  or  remote  rivers,  or  to  the  high  grounds 
which  form  the  first  receptacle  of  the  waters 
of  heaven,  yielding  them  unpolluted  to  the 
lower  levels,  and  feeding  the  great  rivers. 

With  this  view  Mr.  Bateman,  whose  large 
experience,  as  he  affirms,  in  this  special 
branch  of  engineering  has  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  almost  every  available  source 
of  supply  in  the  kingdom,  and  with  all  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  carrying  out  of  projects  of  this 
nature,  proposes,  as  the  nearest  district  from 
which  200,000,000  gallons  per  day  of  unex- 
ceptionable water  can  be  obtained  the  flanks 
of  the  mountam  ranges  of  Gader  Idris  and 
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Plynlimmon  in  North  Wales,  from  which 
the  river  Severn  is  supplied — the  very  river 
whose  impurities  we  have  just  described. 

'  Ilei-e,'  says  he,  '  the  du-ection  of  the  mouu- 
tain  chains,  the  heights  of  their  summits,  their 
proximity  to  the  sea,  their  geographical  position, 
and  i)hysical  peculiarities,  entitle  us  to  expect  a 
very  large  fall  of  rain.  A  summit  ridge  or  line 
of  watershed  of  irregular  height  and  direction, 
extending  from  north  to  south,  is  crossed  and 
broken  by  several  parallel  ranges  of  mountains 
extending  from  south-west  to  north-east,  the 
intervening  valleys  on  the  west  side  of  their  ir- 
regular summit  being  quite  open  to  the  westerly 
winds.  The  valleys  on  this  side,  walled  in  as 
they  are  by  mountains  rising  at  their  peaks  to 
2,500  and  2,900  feet  in  height,  and  so  raising 
their  heads  above  the  general  level  of  the  rain 
clouds,  form,  as  it  were,  so  many  funnels,  up 
which  the  clouds  are  driven  over  the  low  passes 
at  the  summit  line  of  watershed  into  the  valleys 
on  the  east,  where,  sheltered  from  the  wind, 
they  discharge  the  bulk  of  their  watery  con- 
tents.' 

Assuming  45  inches  of  rainfall  as  the  an- 
imal net  produce  of  two  or  three  successive 
dry  years  upon  this  drainage  ground,  but  in 
order  to  come  within  the  limits  of  perfect 
safety,  basing  his  calculations  on  36  inches 
only,  as  the  assured  annual  rainfall,  the  en- 
gineer determines  his  drainage  areas,  and 
tabulates  them  with  their  produce  in  an  Ap- 
pendix. They  consist  of  two  priupipal  dis- 
tricts, one  of  66,000  acres  in  extent  is  situ- 
ated a  little  to  the  east  of  the  range  of 
mountains,  of  which  Cader  Idris  and  Aran 
Mowddy  are  the  highest  summits,  and  form 
the  drainage  ground  of  the  rivers  Banw  and 
Vyrnwy,  which  join  the  Severn  about  half 
way  between  Welshpool  and  Shrewsbury. 
We  ourselves  know  from  a  ramble  along  its 
banks  how  clear  and  limpid  a  stream  the 
Vyrnwj''  is,  and  how  free  from  the  ordinary 
sources  of  pollution.  The  other  district  of 
about  an  equal  area  is  situated  immedi- 
ately to  the  east  of  Plynlimmon,  and  forms 
the  drainage  ground  of  the  upper  portion 
of  the  river  Severn  proper.  From  the 
two  rivers  just  named,  together  with  the 
river  Severn  branch  of  the  scheme,  about 
222,223,665  gallons  of  water  per  diem  could 
be  obtained  for  120  days  of  a  year,  or  about 
190,477,767  gallons  per  diem  for  140  days 
of  a  year.  By  a  system  of  vast  reservoirs, 
forming  lakes  of  four  or  five  miles  in  length, 
an  aqueous  reserve  would  be  found  sufficient 
for  140  days'  supply,  in  case  of  long  dry 
weather. ''•  Amongst  the  reservoirs  on  the 
Severn  would  be  one  which  by  an  embank- 


^  Ouc-fourth  of  the  assumed  rainfall  baa  already 
been  deducted  from  the  above  quantities  as  sufficient 
i.0  afford  compensation  to  the  rivers  thus  affected. 


ment  75  feet  in  height,  might  contain  2,230,- 
000,000  cubic  feet;  this  single  reservoir  being 
considerably  greater  than  the  entire  availa- 
ble water  in  Loch  Katrine. 

These  waters  might  be  readily  conveyed 
by  engineering  science  to  London.  They 
would  start  with  a  good  heading,  the  dis- 
charge pipes  of  the  lowest  reservoir  in  each 
district  being  placed  at  an  elevation  of  about 
450  feet  above  the  level  of  Trinity  high- 
water  mark.  Mr.  Bateman  proposes  to 
bring  them  by  separate  aqueducts,  respect- 
ively of  19  miles  and  21-|  miles  in  length,  to 
a  point  of  junction  lying  north-east  ot  the 
town  of  Montgomery,  whence  the  joint  vol- 
ume of  water  might  be  brought  by  a  common 
aqueduct  crossing  the  river  Severn  close  to 
Bridgnorth.  Then,  after  pursuing  its  level 
way  through  various  towns,  it  would  extend 
to  the  high  land  near  Stanmore,  where  ca- 
pacious service-reservoirs  must  be  construct- 
ed, at  an  elevation  of  at  least  250  feet  above 
Trinity  high-water  mark.  From  the  reser- 
voirs the  water  could  be  delivered  to  all 
London  at  high  pressure,  and  upon  the  con- 
stant supply  system — that  advantage  which 
so  many  persons  have  been  for  so  many  years 
loudly  demanding.  The  length  of  the  com- 
mon aqueduct  would  be  152  miles,  and  it 
would  be  capable  of  carrying  the  entire  220 
million  gallons  per  diem.  The  'total  dis- 
tance from  the  lowest  reservoir  on  the  Vyrn- 
wy would  be  171  miles,  and  the  total  dis- 
tance from  the  reservoirs  on  the  Severn  173^ 
miles.  Adding  the  length  of  piping  from 
the  service-reservoirs  to  London,  namely, 
about  10  miles,  the  entire  distance  would  be 
183  miles.  There  will  be  no  engineering 
difficulties,  the  works  all  being  exceedingly 
simple  in  their  construction.  No  embank- 
ment of  a  reservoir  will  be  more  than  80  feet 
in  height,  and  they  will  be  placed  in  situa- 
tions where  either  hard  impervious  clay  or 
solid  Silurian  rocks  afford  the  means  of 
making  perfectly  safe  and  water-tight  reser- 
voirs. 

The  total  cost  for  the  first  supply  of  130 


This  is  a  fair  allowance  for  such  useless  rivers. 
Generally  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  where  the 
water  of  rivers  is  largely  utilised,  about  one-third 
of  the  rainfall  is  allowed  for  water  compensations. 
It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  about  20,000,000 
gallons  per  diem,  in  addition  to  the  amounts  speci- 
fied, would  probably  flow  from  sundry  streams  into 
the  reservoirs.  Without  entering  minutely  upon 
the  question  of  the  rainfall,  we  will  only  observe 
that  it  is  not  too  high  when  compared  with  the 
average  in  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
Lake  districts;  and  Captain  Mathew,  a  local  ob- 
server for  six  months,  in  1865,  found  a  rainfall  of 
27  "77  inches  at  Festiniog,  in  North  Wales,  the  ele- 
vation being  only  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea. 
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million  gallons  per  diem,  sufficient  for  the 
commencement,  would  be  about  8,600,000Z. 
Mr.  Bateman  enters  rather  minutely  into  the 
items,  and  aims  to  justify  his  estimate  and 
its  practicableness.  In  this  we  shall  not 
follow  him,  confidently  believing  that  if,  on 
all  other  grounds  the  scheme  is  commend- 
able, and  capable  of  being  satisfactorily  ex- 
ecuted, finance  would  not  be  a  final  obstacle 
to  its  adoption.  Some  suggestions  on  this 
point  might  be  added  to  those  of  Mr.  Bate- 
man ;  but  it  is  sufficient  at  present  to  notice 
that  while  he  estimates  the  total  first  cost  at 
8,600,000?.*  and  the  total  annual  expendi- 
ture (composed  of  interest  upon  the  above 
sum  at  4  per  cent.,  cost  of  management  and 
working  expenses,  together  with  payment  of 
dividends  to  existing  companies,  &c.)  at 
944,000?.,  he  also  calculates  upon  a  total 
annual  income,  to  meet  the  above  charges,  of 
950,000/.t  This  would  be  the  revenue  at 
the  commencement,  but  every  succeeding 
year  would  bring  an  increase  of  the  area  of 
taxation  in  proportion  to  the  extension  of 
the  Metropolis,  and  at  the  same  time  an  in- 
crease of  revenue,  while  the  annual  expenses 
would  remain  nearly  stationary  until  the  full 
quantity  of  water  capable  of  being  brought 
by  the  aqueduct  might  be  exhausted.  And 
one  great  advantage  of  such  a  project  is  that 
there  would  be^no  fear  of  exhausting  the 
sources,  as  in  the  case  of  a  river,  for  coin- 
cident with  enlarged  demands  would  come 
enlargement  of  supply  by  having  recourse 
to  contiguous  mountain  districts.  The 
whole  district  referred  to  abounds  in  good 
drainage  areas,  nor  would  it  be  necessary  to 
abolish  the  existing  supply  of  the  New  River 
Company,  which,  being  deliverable  by  gravi- 
tation, and  comparatively  pure,  might  be 
regarded  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  great  supply 
from  the  Welsh  mountains. 

While  in  engineering  aspects  the  supply- 


*  Mr.  Bateman  observes  that  this  estimate  is  not 
more  in  proportion  either  to  the  quantity  of  water 
to  be  obtained,  or  the  ability  of  the  inhabitants  to 
pay  for  it,  than  has  been  expended  in  Glasgow, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  many  other  towns,  while 
it  is  far  below  the  cost  incurred  by  many  towns 
which  could  be  mentioned. 

f  The  value  of  property  within  the  Metropolilan 
distnct  has  of  course  increased  concurrently  with 
population.  The  total  annual  value  in  1805  was  as- 
sessed at  more  than  14,000,000^.  If  seven  years 
elapsed  before  the  completion  of  the  proposed 
works,  by  that  time  the  assessable  value  of  property 
within  the  MetropoUtan  district  mav  rise  to  18,000,- 
OOO;.  or  20,000,000;.  Assuming  the  value  of  the 
dweUings  at  that  period  to  be  only  12,000,000/.,  Mr. 
Bateman  would  raise  by  a  compulsory  rate  of  ten 
pence  in  the  pound,  for  water  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, an  income  of  500,000/.  But  if  any  such 
scheme  be  adopted,  its  magnitude  and  importance 
may  entitle  it  to  Imperial  consideration. 


ing  of  the  entire  Metropolis  by  gravitation 
would  be  of  conspicuous  mechanical  advan- 
tage, for  domestic  considerations  an  abund- 
ance of  soft  water  would  be  a  universally 
appreciated  benefit.  The  total  hardness  of 
the  water  of  the  river  Vyrnwy  at  a  selected 
point  is  1"8  degree  * ;  that  of  the  other  rivers 
about  the  same  or  rather  less.  True  there 
is  even  less  hardness  in  the  Bala  Lake  and  in 
Loch  Katrine  water,  where  it  is  only  "8,  or 
almost  absolutely  soft.  But  what  is  one  and 
a  half  degree  as  compared  with  the  12,  13, 
and  14  or  more  degrees  of  total  hardness  in 
the  waters  delivered  by  the  London  com- 
panies ?  In  January  last  the  total  hardness 
was  still  greater,  and  varied  from  19'8  to  27. 
Even  the  New  River  water  then  had  27,4 
degrees  of  hardness. 

Every  one  is  practically  aware  of  the  in- 
convenience of  hard  water,  but  few  know 
that  each  degree  of  hardness  destroys  2^ 
ounces  of  soap  in  each  100  gallons  of  water 
used  for  washing.  Therefore  soft  water  is 
commercially  of  more  value  than  hard  water, 
in  proportion  to  the  worth  of  5  ounces  of 
soap  to  each  200  gallons  for  each  degree  of 
hardness.  By  estimating  the  cost  of  the 
total  soap  and  soda  employed  by  the  laun- 
dresses of  London  in  one  year,  and  reducing 
this  by  the  saving  arising  from  the  reduction 
of  each  decree  of  hardness  in  the  water,  we 
might  arrive  at  the  remarkable  economy  in 
washing  which  the  Metropolis  would  gain  by 
having  really  soft  water.  If,  as  was  once  es- 
timated, the  washing  bills  of  the  Metropolis 
amount  to  upwards  of  5,000,000?.  per 
annum,  taking  the  average  at  Is.  per  head 
per  week,  then  a  very  sensible  saving  would 
follow  upon  the  exclusion  of  every  degree  of 
hardness  in  the  water  used.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  saving  in  soap  in  Glasgow  obtained 
by  supplying  that  city  with  the  excellent 
water  of  Loch  Katrine  amounts  to  40,000/. 
per  annum.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  gift  to 
the  city  of  one  million  of  money,  a  greater 
sum  than  the  entire  cost  of  the  new  works. 
The  population  of  Glasgow  at  the  last  official 
census  was  nearly  395,000  persons.  How 
much  greater  would  be  the  saving  in  a  pop- 
ulation of  3,000,000  !  Mr.  Bateman  com- 
putes it  at  a  minimum  of  400,000?. 

We  might  specify  some  conspicuous  ben- 

*  This  is,  in  fact,  soft  wafer,  for  water  is  so  called 
at  and  below  six  degrees  of  hardness,  above  which 
range  it  is  technically  hard.  Hardness  in  water 
really  implies  one  grain  of  carbonate  or  sulphate  of 
lime,  or  its  equivalent,  in  each  imperial  gallon.  This 
equals  1  part  in  70,000.  'Total  hardness '  indicates 
that  of  the  water  in  its  natural  state.  Several  de- 
grees disappear  after  boiling  for  a  shorter  or  longer 
time,  and  what  then  remai^js  is  called  '  permanent 
hardness.'  In  Thames  water  after  one  hour's  boil- 
ing, the  permanent  hardness  is  3  to  4  degrees. 
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efits  resulting  from  a  constant  as  well  as  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  to  the  Metropolis. 
One  is  the  revision  which  might  take  place 
in  the  system  and  adaptation  of  the  dis- 
tribution. It  is  known  to  engineers  and 
plumbers  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  water  delivered  by  city  water  companies 
is  absolutely  wasted  without  advantage  to 
any  person.  This  waste  arises  partly  from 
the  neglectful  habits  of  the  tenants  of 
houses,  and  partly  from  imperfect  water- 
fittings.  An  experienced  engineer  has  ex- 
pressed to  us  his  opinion  that  one-half  the 
water  in  London  is  wasted.  In  G-lasgow  the 
official  engineer  reckons  that  probably  15 
gallons  out  of  39  gallons  per  head  per  diem 
runs  to  waste.  In  Birmingham  a  visitation 
from  house  to  house  led  the  visitors  to  be- 
lieve that  a  considerable  and  needless  waste 
took  place,  that  it  could  be  prevented,  and 
that  if  prevented  water  could  be  supplied  at 
from  one-half  to  one-third  its  present  cost. 
Wherever  there  is  an  intermittent  supply 
and  a  waste-pipe  there  should  be  some  pun- 
ishment for  gross  waste  of  water  by  the 
pipe.  A  water  meter  would  be  a  very  useful 
instrument  for  the  measurement  of  water  de- 
livered under  pressure.  There  are  about 
500  in  use  in  Glasgow,  and  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  water  to  manufac- 
turers and  others,  as  ascertained  by  these 
meters,  is  15,000Z.  per  annum.  It  has  lately 
risen  by  6,O00Z.  a  year,  and  is  still  increas- 
ing. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  constant  supply 
in  cases  of  fire  is  of  the  last  importance. 
No  company  in  London  now  gives  a  constant 
supply,  and  the  details  of  lack  of  water  at 
the  commencement  of  most  London  fires  are 
only  what  we  should  expect.  Some  of  the 
fire-plugs  are  placed  upon  the  principal 
mains,  which  are  always  charged,  but  these 
are  not  the  mains  of  distribution,  and  may 
be  distant  from  the  precise  site  of  a  fire,  or 
not  immediately  accessible.  Other  fire- 
plugs are  placed  upon  the  mains  of  distri- 
bution, but  those  are  shut  off,  excepting  for 
about  the  space  of  one  hour  daily.  Prac- 
tically at  the  breaking  out  of  a  fire  we  are 
shut  up  in  our  houses  and  shut  ofi'  from 
water.  In  the  dense  waterless  haunts  of  the 
destitute,  a  fire  is  a  devouring  foe.  Could 
we  but  first  get  the  poor  inhabitants  away,  it 
would  be  a  blessing  in  disguise. 

The  last  special  benefit  we  can  now  in- 
stance would  be  the  shutting  up  of  those 
corrupted  and  corrupting  surface  wells  which 
are  the  abominations  and  receptacles  of  the 
abominations  of  crowded  and  uncleanly  com- 
munities. Thrice  and  again  these,  and  the 
pumps  about  them,  have  been  denounced 
and  condemned.    The  horrible  Broad  Street 


pump  near  Golden  Square  was  shown  to  have 
been  so  foul  as  to  have  caused  death  to  the 
drinkers  therefrom  in  the  cholera  epidemic 
of  1854.  Dr.  Letheby,  a  few  years  since, 
denounced  many  of  the  City  pumps.  Un- 
fortunately the  worst  wells  in  London,  and 
those  which  contain  the  largest  amount  of 
nitrates,  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 
organic  matter,  yield  the  brightest  and  the 
most  popular  waters ;  waters  that  sparkle 
and  have  a  body  in  them,  and  yet  deceptively 
carry  disease  into  the  frame  of  the  unsus- 
pecting drinker.* 

In  a  larger  treatment  of  this  subject  than 
is  here  practicable,  we  should  advert  at 
length  to  the  already  realised  and  recognised 
advantages  flowing  from  the  introduction  of 
lake  water  into  Glasgow,  and  pure  hill- 
drainage  water  into  other  towns,  and  hence 
we  should  deduce  the  desirableness  of  look- 
ing to  these  great  and  bountiful  natural  res- 
ervoirs for  the  rapidly  increasing  popula- 
tions of  our  great  seats  of  trade  and  manu- 
facture. The  bringing  of  the  pleasant  and 
pure  water  of  Loch  Katrine  to  Glasgow  has 
been  an  invaluable  achievement  for  Glasgow, 
and  as  it  was  effected  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Bateman,  he  is  entitled  to 
respectful  attention  when  he  propounds  a  far 
grander  scheme  for  a  far  larger  population. 

The  engineering  works  involved  in  that 
undertaking  were  considerable,  though  not 
difficult.  The  aqueduct  from  its  commence- 
ment at  Loch  Katrine  to  the  Mugdock  Res- 
ervoir is  close  upon  twenty-six  miles  long, 
thirteen  of  which  were  tunnelled.  Of  these 
thirteen  miles,  for  nearly  four  there  are  iron 
pipings  across  valleys,  and  for  the  remaining 
thirteen  there  are  open  cuttings  and  bridges. 
The  total  cost  of  the  aqueduct  was  468,000^., 
or  an  average  of  18,000/.  per  mile.  The 
entire  Avork  cost  761,000/. ;  the  land  and 
compensation,  70,000Z. ;  and  the  parlia- 
mentary expenses,  engineering,  and  sundries, 
87,000/.,  making  together  a  total  of  918, 
000/. 

Such  was  the  cost  of  the  works,  and  we 
have  previously  stated  the  delivery  of  water 
by  means  of  them.  The  financial  results  of 
this  well-matured  enterprise  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  brief  statement  : — 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  gross  revenue  of 


*  Dr.  Farr,  in  his  Report  upon  the  Mortality  of 
Cholera  in  England  1848-9,  remarks : — '  To  warn 
any  class  of  men  against  the  use  of  unclean  excre- 
mental  waters,  even  filtered,  may  appear  useless. 
But  it  is  now  known  that  it  enters  into  the  supply 
of  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  and 
contaminates  the  eait  sucree  of  Paris  as  well  as 
the  house  water  of  London.  The  disagreeable  re- 
volting nature  of  this  truth  has  probably  been  a 
cause  of  its  suppression,  and  the  consequent  per- 
petuation of  an  insufferable  nuisance.' 
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the  two  G-lasgow  water  companies  was  a 
little  less  than  25,000?.  per  annum.  Now 
the  annual  revenue  of  the  Water  Commis- 
sion is  90,000Z.  So  rapidly  have  the  popu- 
lation and  manufactures  of  the  City  increas- 
ed, that  since  1856  the  Commissioners  have 
been  able  to  expend  nearly  a  million  in  ex- 
ecuting the  new  water-works,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  pay  large  annuities  guaranteed  to 
the  water  companies,  without  adding  ma- 
terially to  the  amount  of  the  water-rate.  It 
appears,  indeed,  certain  that  a  few  years  of 
similar  prosperity  will  enable  the  Commis- 
sioners to  reduce  the  rates  even  below  the 
amounts  levied  by  the  old  water  companies.* 

It  cannot  but  be  lamented  that  so  large 
an  amount  of  capital  has  been  fruitlessly 
expended  in  many  ineflBcient  public  water- 
works. Only  of  late  years  do  we  seem  to 
be  well  informed  on  the  most  copious,  pure, 
and  attainable  sources.  Only,  too,  of  late 
years  can  we  have  become  sensible  of  the 
positive  pollutions  to  our  streams  caused  by 
the  very  improvement  in  the  drainage  of 
towns  adjacent  to  them.  Agricultural  im- 
provements have  their  share  in  the  pollution, 
by  drainage  from  lands  manured  with  the 
refuse  of  towns  and  with  noxious  chemical 
compounds.  AVe  are  therefore  rejoiced  to  find 
that  we  can  resort  to  the  rain-receiving 
mountains,  and  avail  ourselves  of  their 
liquid  treasures,  even  with  ultimate  financial 
advantage.  We  believe  that,  when  the  pub- 
lic are  acquainted  with  the  value  of  these 
resources,  and  with  their  availableness  at  an 
ultimately  remunerative  expenditure,  they 
will  be  prepared  for  their  more  extended 
adoption. 

We  have  now  before  us  the  outline  of  a 
proposal  recently  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dale, 
Engineer  to  the  Hull  Corporation  Water- 
works, for  the  supply  of  water  to  various 
towns  from  the  lake  districts  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland.  The  exposure  of  the 
high  mountains  in  this  district  to  a  seaward 
aspect,  occasions  an  immense  amount  of 
rainfall  on  an  area  of  several  hundred  square 
miles.  The  details  of  rainfall  at  Seathwaite 
from  1845  to  1853  clearly  show  this  abun- 
dance, and  exhibit  an  annual  average  of  140 
inches.  Two  of  the  lakes,  Ulleswater  and 
Haweswater,  from  their  altitude,  great  vol- 
ume and  purity  of  water,  and  the  extensive 
precipitous  area  of  rainfall,  are  the  best 
adapted  for  supplying  towns.  Ulleswater  is 
about  nine  miles  in  length,  and  varies  in 
breadth  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  two 
miles.  The  colourless  transparency  of  its 
waters  is  remarkable,  and  their  level  is  477 


*  Paper  on  the  Glasgow  Waterworks,  by  James 
M.  Gale,  C.E.     Glasgow,  1864. 


feet  above  the  mean  tidal  level,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Ordnance  Survey  Observa- 
tions at  Liverpool.  Haweswater  is  less  in 
area,  but  of  a  greater  altitude,  being  694  feet 
above  the  datum  mentioned.  Mr.  Dale  as- 
sumes the  drainage  area  of  the  two  lakes  at 
100  square  miles,  and  the  depth  of  annual 
average  rainfall  at  140  inches.  Thence  he 
calculates  upon  an  average  discharge  of  5| 
million,  gallons  per  square  mile,  every 
twenty-four  hours  daily  throughout  the  year 
(allowing  for  evaporation  and  absorption), 
being  at  the  rate  of  550,000,000  gallons 
average  total  discharge  into  the  two  lakes. 
From  these  he  would  supply  the  under-men- 
tioned principal  towns  with  a  gross  quantity 
of  131,000,000  gallons,  at  the  rate  of  sup- 
ply  affixed  to  each  town  : — 

Lancaster 

Preston 

Wigan  . 

Dewsbury 

Wakefield 

Liverpool 

Leeds    . 

Bingley 

Kendal 

Bolton 

Blackburn 

Keighley 

Huddersfield 

Brinsley 

Rochdale 

Halifax 

Oolne    . 

Bnry     . 

St.  Helens 


2 

millions 

8 

4 

3 

S 

40 

15 

1 

2 

8 

6 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 

Total 


131 


He  estimates  the  total  expenditure  and  rev- 
enue as  follows : — 


Cost  of  the  works 
Annual  expenditure 
Annual  revenue  . 


£11,960,000 
1,187,200 
1,195,375 


If  the  total  capacity  of  supply  be  assumed 
as  150,000,000  gallons  daily,  and  this  could 
be  distributed  at  sixpence  per  thousand  gal- 
lons, then  the  total  annual  revenue  would 
be  1,368,750/. 

AVe  have  thus  given  an  outline  of  the 
plans  by  which  the  mighty  Metropolis  and 
seventeen  northern  manufacturing  towns 
might  be  copiously  supplied  with  unexcep- 
tionable water.  It  requires  no  particular 
sagacity  to  foresee  that  the  satisfaction  of 
the  exigencies  of  London  primarily,  and  sev- 
eral other  important  towns  secondarily,  will 
become  the  great  engineering  problem  of  the 
day.  Without  doubt  even  now  the  domestic 
water  economy  of  our  country  is  seriously 
defective  and  demands  attention.  Our  great 
consolation  is,  that  in  this  sea-girt  isle,  and 
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with  the  copious  rainfall  of  some  of  our  dis- 
tricts, there  need  be  no  irremediable  defi- 
ciency. The  mountains,  the  lakes,  the  un- 
polluted and  many  minor  streams,  are  un- 
failing depositories  of  excellent  water,  if 
only  our  science,  our  toil,  and  our  capital 
are  perseveringly  directed  towards  them. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Maria  Theresia  und  Marie 
Antoinette,  Ihr  Briefwechsel  ivdhrend 
der  Jahre  1770-1780,  herausgegeben  von 
Alfred  Kitter  von  Arneth.  Paris  und 
Wien:  1865. 

2.  Correspondance  inedite  de  Marie  An- 
toinette. Publiee  sur  les  Documens  ori- 
ginaux  par  le  Comte  Paul  Voqt  d'Hu- 
NOLSTEiN.  Troisieme  edition.  Paris  : 
1864. 

3.  Louis  XVI,  3Iarie  Antoinette,  et  Ma- 
dame Elisabeth.  Lettres  et  Documens  ine- 
dits  publies  par  F.  Feuillet  de  Conches. 
(Second  Tirage.)  Trois  Tomes.  Paris  : 
1864. 

If  the  authenticity  of  these  several  collec- 
tions of  letters  of  the  last  Queen  of  France 
and  of  her  nearest  connexions  could  be 
irrefragably  established,  we  should  without 
hesitation  assign  to  them  the  highest  place 
among  the  innumerable  memorials  of  the 
French  Revolution.  They  bring  Marie  An- 
toinette before  us  in  the  freshness  of  her 
girlish  royalty,  when  she  passed,  at  fifteen, 
from  the  domestic  circles  of  Schonbrun 
and  Laxenburg  to  the  depraved  Court  of 
Louis  XV.  and  the  pestilent  intrigues  of 
Versailles,  They  follow  her  through  the 
earlier  years  of  her  reign,  when  the  refine- 
ment of  her  tastes  and  the  vivacity  of  her 
afi"ections  were  struggling  with  the  severe 
exigencies  of  her  actual  position  and  the  dark 
harbingers  of  her  tremendous  destiny.  They 
contain,  lastly,  a  large  addition  to  the  evi- 
dence already  in  our  possession  of  her  cour- 
age and  contrivance — her  noble  bearing  and 
her  devoted  energy  in  defence  of  those  she 
Joved — when  the  ranks  of  her  enemies  were 
closing  around  her,  and  the  realm  over  which 
she  had  reigned  was  narrowed  to  the  miser- 
able turret  of  the  Temple  and  the  dungeon 
of  the  Conciergerie.  These  letters  illustrate, 
in  the  most  remarkable  manner,  her  quali- 
ties and  her  defects,  her  virtues  and  her 
faults,  her  strength  of  purpose  and  her  er- 
rors of  judgment.  We  rise  from  a  careful 
and  repeated  perusal  of  them  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  whole  character  of  the 
Queen  is  now  before  us,  and  not  only  of  the 
Queen,  but  of  her  husband,  her  sister,  and 


her  nearest  friends.  The  stately  figure  of 
Maria  Theresa  ushers  in  the  group,  not 
without  impressive  warnings  of  the  impend- 
ing tragedy ;  and  the  humorous  scepticism 
and  shrewd  sense  of  Joseph  II.  complete 
the  singular  picture.  So  much,  at  least,  of 
these  letters  is  beyond  all  question  true  and 
authentic,  that  the  omission  of  all  the  sus- 
pected documents  would  not  materially 
alter  or  injure  the  general  efiect  of  the  cor- 
respondence; and  we  regret  that  publica- 
tions of  such  deep  historic  interest  should 
require  at  our  hands  in  the  first  instance  the 
investigation  of  a  charge  of  literary  forgery. 
Such,  however,  is  the  case.  Soon  after  the 
appearance  of  M.  d'Hunolstein's  and  M. 
Feuillet  de  Conches'  collections  in  Paris, 
another  volume  was  published  by  Ritter  von 
Arneth  in  Vienna,  extracted  from  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Imperial  family ;  and  a  com- 
parison between  these  difiierent  versions  of 
the  correspondence  between  Marie  Antoi- 
nette and  her  mother,  which  has  been  set  on 
foot  and  conducted  with  great  ingenuity  by 
M.  von  Sybel,  an  eminent  German  critic,  has 
led  him  to  impeach  the  authenticity  of  the 
earlier  papers  produced  by  the  French  edi- 
tors, and  consequently  to  throw  a  shade  of 
suspicion  over  the  whole  of  their  work. 

To  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  the 
elements  of  this  controversy,  we  must,  first, 
briefly  describe  the  nature  and  pretensions 
of  the  three  collections:  and  we  begin  with 
that  of  Ritter  von  Arneth,  because  its  gen- 
uineness being  indisputable,  it  has  been  ap- 
plied as  the  text  or  canon  to  determine  the 
genuineness  of  documents  found  elsewhere. 
The  following  is  the  Vienna  editor's  account 
of  his  materials  : — 

'  The  correspondence  of  Maria  Theresa  and 
her  daughter  which  is  here  published  is  at  this 
moment,  and,  most  probably,  always  has  been, 
preserved  in  the  private  library  of  the  head  of 
the  Imperial  family.  The  volume  whicli  con- 
tains it  is  inscribed,  "  1770 — 1780.  Corre- 
spondance de  S,  M,  I'Imperatrice-Reine  avec 
la  Reine  de  France."  The  whole  collection 
consists  of  ninety-three  letters  of  Marie  An- 
toinette to  her  mother,  of  which  thirty-seven 
are  the  originals,  the  remainder  are  copies, 
which  were  evidently  made  to  the  order  of 
Maria  Theresa,  by  her  confidential  cabinet  sec- 
retai-y,  Charles  Joseph  Baron  von  Pichler,  in 
his  own  handwriting.  Several  of  Marie  An- 
toinette's letters  exist,  both  in  the  original  and, 
at  the  same  time,  in  Pichler's  well-known  hand- 
writing. These  are,  therefore,  the  best  proofs 
of  the  conscientious  diligence  with  which  Pich- 
ler performed  his  task.  The  seventy  answers 
of  Maria  Theresa  exist,  as  might  be  inferred 
from  the  nature  of 'the  case,  only  in  copies 
made  by  Pichler.  It  may  be  inferred  from  one 
of  Marie  Antoinette's  own  letters  (that  of  July 
12,  1770),  that  the  originals  were  probably 
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destroyed  by  her  to  wliom  they  were  address- 
ed.' (P.  ix.) 

It  is  contended  tlyit  these  letters  form  but 
a  part  of  the  correspondence  between  mother 
aud  daughter  in  ten  years  of  separation; 
and  one  of  the  mysteries  in  this  inquiry  is, 
why  these  particular  letters  were  preserved 
so  carefully,  when  others  have  disappeared. 
However,  such  as  they  are,  the  Vienna  letters 
have  now  been  published  with  scrupulous 
fidelity  by  M.  von  Arneth ;  and  he  has  add- 
ed to  his  volume  photographs  from  four  of 
them,  as  specimens  of  the  Queen*s  hand- 
writing at  different  periods.  Here  then  we 
have  a  certain  number  of  documents  of  un- 
questionable' authenticity.  The  custody  in 
which  they  have  been  preserved  is  that  of 
the  august  family  to  whose  head  they  were 
addressed.  The  gilt-edged  paper  on  which 
they  are  written  is  that  which  the  Queen  was 
known  to  use.  The  handwriting  of  the  first 
letter  in  July  1770  is  that  of  a  child  hardly 
able  to  form  her  letters,  and  confirms  Mad- 
ame Campan's  statement  that  when  Marie 
Antoinette  arrived  in  France  they  had  to 
assist  her  imperfect  penmanship,  so  wretch- 
edly had  her  education  been  neglected.  In 
two  or  three  years  her  hand  improved  and 
gradually  formed  itself.  Lastly,  the  confi- 
dential and  intimate  tone  of  the  letters  is 
precisely  what  might  have  been  expected  to 
pass  between  the  writers.  This  then  is  an 
undoubted  portion  of  the  correspondence  in 
question ;  but  strange  to  say,  although  M. 
d'Hunolstein  publishes  forty-five  and  M. 
Feuillet  de  Conches  twenty-one  letters  of 
the  same  period,  alleged  to  have  been  ex- 
changed between  the  Empress-Queen  and 
her  daughter,  only  one  of  them  is  identical 
with  those  which  exist  at  Vienna,  many  of 
them  are  essentially  different,  and  some  of 
them  are  contradictory  and  incompatible, 
not  only  in  point  of  dates,  but  in  substance. 

The  courier  of  the  Imperial  Embassy,  by 
whom  Marie  Antoinette  sent  her  letters, 
started  from  Vienna  about  the  beginning  of 
every  month,  and  from  Versailles  on  his 
return  about  the  15  th  ;  and  as  he  generally 
carried  a  private  letter  from  each  sovereign, 
about  twelve  letters  must  have  been  sent 
every  year  on  each  side.  In  the  space  of  nearly 
ten  years  this  would  amount  to  240  letters. 
Only  153  are  published  by  M.  von  Arneth, 
but  with  some  allowance  for  occasional  in- 
terruptions, omissions,  or  losses,  this  is  not 
vei-y  far  below  the  estimated  number.  In 
the  earlier  years  the  correspondence  was  less 
frequent  and  regular.  In  1778  no  less  than 
thirty  letters  were  exchanged,  owing  to  two 
peculiar  occurrences  in  the  spring  of  that 
year — the  disputes  on  the  Bavarian  succes- 
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.sion  and  the  first  pregnancy  of  the  Queen. 
These  circumstances  led  to  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  couriers,  which  did  not  take 
place  on  any  other  occasion.  But  the  in- 
credible part  of  the  story  is  that  while  this 
correspondence  was  going  on  at  regular  in- 
tervals— the  Empress  always  writing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  and  the  Queen 
always  answering  in  the  middle  of  the  month 
— another  series  of  letters  should  have  passed 
at  irregular  dates,  wholly  unnoticed  in  the 
authentic  correspondence.  In  M.  d'Hunol- 
stein's  volume  many  of  the  Queen's  letters 
are  dated  early  in  the  month, — a  time  at 
which  she  appears  never  to  have  written,  as 
her  letter  would  then  have  crossed  her 
mother's  letter  on  the  road. 

The  volume  for  which  M.  d'Hunolstein  is 
responsible  has  been  ushered  into  the  world 
without  any  pretension  to  editorial  care. 
That  gentleman  contents  himself  with  in- 
forming his  readers  that  all  the  documents 
comprised  in  it  have  been  copied  from  and 
collated  with  the  originals — that  some  of 
these  letters  had  appeared  elsewhere,  because 
the  Queen  was  in  the  habit  of  making  drafts 
and  keeping  copies  of  her  correspondence — 
but  that  all  the  letters  now  published  by  him 
are  printed  from  hondfide  originals  collected 
by  himself.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  oc- 
curred to  M.  d'Hunolstein  that  to  establish 
the  authenticity  .of  these  originals  something 
more  is  needed  than  the  mere  inspection  of 
them  by  a  few  '  serious  amateurs.'  Where 
did  they  come  from  ?  How  came  it  to  pass 
that  letters  addressed  for  the  most  part  to 
the  near  relations  of  the  Queen  at  Vienna  and 
in  other  parts  of  Europe,  should  nevertheless 
have  been  removed  from  the  depositories 
where  they  would  naturally  be  preserved, 
and  offered  for  sale  in  Paris  ?  We  know 
indeed  that  in  1809  Napoleon  obtained  at  Vi- 
enna copies  of  some  of  the  remarkable  letters 
written  by  Marie  Antoinette  to  her  brother, 
the  Emperor  Leopold,  in  1791,  which  he 
brought  to  Paris,  and  which  were  published 
in  1835  in  the  '  Kevue  Retrospective.'  But 
the  possession  of  these  precious  documents 
was  an  affair  of  state.  Nevertheless,  M. 
d'Hunolstein  boasts  that  he  is  the  possessor 
of  the  originals  of  some  of  these  same  papers, 
and  has  republished  them  in  thi's  volume. 
The  mere  fact  that  several  autograph  copies 
exist  of  a  very  lengthy  and  confidential  doc- 
ument throws  suspicion  on  it.  The  improb- 
ability that  such  a  paper  would  be  repeated- 
ly copied  by  the  writer,  when  the  discovery 
of  a  single  copy  might  have  cost  a  life,  is 
extreme.  Every  collector  of  autographs 
knows  that  without  extrinsic  evidence  no 
absolute  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  ap- 
parent identity  of  handwriting.     But  in  this 
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case  the  extrinsic  evidence  is  against  the 
authenticity  of  M.  d'Hunolstein's  collec- 
tion.* 

These  adverse  facts  have  been  collected 
with  much  ingenuity,  but  far  too  much  acri- 
mony, by  M.  von  Sybel,  the  editor  of  the 
'  Historische  Zeitschrift '  of  Munich.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  style  of  the  series  of 
letters  to  Maria  Theresa  published  by  M. 
von  Arneth  is  simple,  dry,  childish,  and  nat- 
ural— that  of  her  letters  in  the  French  edi- 
tions far  more  elaborate,  sentimental,  and 
artificial ;  that  no  new  facts  are  adverted  to 
in  the  French  collections,  which  were  not 
already  known  by  Madame  Campan's  Me- 
moirs or  the  Gazette  of  Paris;  that  the 
Dauphiness  always  signs  her  letters  '  An- 
toinette '  in  the  Austrian  series,  and  always 
'  Marie  Antoinette  '  in  the  French  series ; 
that  with  reference  to  the  letters  said  to  be 
addressed  by  the  Queen  to  her  sister  Marie 
Christine,  Duchess  of  Saxe-Teschen,  whom 
she  calls  her  dearest  friend,  there  was,  in  fact, 
no  such  intimacy  between  them ;  the  Arch- 
Duchess  was  thirteen  years  older  than  the 
Queen,  that  is,  almost  twice  her  age  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage,  and  Marie  Antoinette 
was  in  the  nursery  when  Marie  Christine 
left  Vienna.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  the 
papers  of  this  lady  and  her  husband  the  Duke 
Albert  (with  his  diary)  have  been  carefully 
preserved,  and  that  they  contain  no  allusion  to 
any  intimate  correspondence  with  the  Queen 
of  France.  Upon  an  actual  inspection  of  the 
Hunolstein  letters  by  M.  Sybel,  these  sus- 
picions were  augmented.  All  the  Austrian 
.letters  are  on  gilt-edged  paper — all  the 
French  letters  are  plain.  The  writing  of  the 
former  varies  considerably  with  the  advanc- 
ing years  of  the  young  Princess — that  of  the 
latter  is  uniform. 

To  these  and  many  other  similar  consid- 
erations   must  be  added  some   remarkable 

*  It  is  the  more  remarkable  that  so  many  of  the 
private  papers  of  Marie  Antoinette  should  recently 
have  turned  up  in  Paris,  as  Madame  Campan  ex- 
pressly states  that  they  were  burnt  immediately 
after  the  14th  of  July,  1Y92.  '  La  crainte  d'une 
uouvelle  invasion  des  Tuileries  fit  faire  les  rechcrches 
les  plus  exactes  dans  les  papiers  du  Roi ;  je  briilai 
presque  touts  ceux  de  la  Heine.  EUe  rait  dans  un 
portefeuille,  qu'clle  confia  h  Monsieur  de  J.,  ses 
lettres  de  famille,  etc.,  et  ses  reponses  dont  clle 
avait  fait  des  copies.  M.  de  J.  n'a  pu  conserver  ce 
depot;  il  a  etc  brule.'  {Alhnoires  de  Madame  de 
Campan,  vol.  ii.  p.  207.)  Supposing,  however,  that 
Madame  Campan  was  mistaken  in  this  last  particular, 
and  that  this  '  depot '  had  not  been  burnt,  that 
would  explain  the  possibility  of  the  discovery  of  the 
papers.  We  hear  that  some  of  these  documents  have 
been  procured  from  a  person  formerly  in  Madame 
Campan's  employment.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
statement  that  these  papers  did  exist,  and  were  con- 
fided to  her,  may  have  encouraged  persons  to  sup- 
ply by  forgery  the  lost  originals. 


inconsistencies  in  the  two  correspondences 
supposed  to  be  simultaneous.  For  instance : 
in  the  very  first  authentic  letter  of  Marie 
Antoinette  to  her  mother  (9th  July,  1770, 
Arneth  Collection)  she  says  : — 

'  Le  Roi  a  mille  bont^s  pour  moi,  et  je  I'aime 
tendrement ;  mais  c'est  h  faire  piti6  la  faiblesse 
qu'il  a  pour  Madame  du  Barry,  qui  est  la  plus 
sotte  et  impertinente  creature  qui  soit  imagi- 
pable.  Elle  a  joue  tous  les  soirs  avec  nous  a 
Marly ;  elle  s'est  trouvee  deux  fois  ii  c6t6  de 
mol,  mais  elle  ne  m'a  point  parle,  et  je  n'ai 
point  tach6  justement  de  lier  conversation  avec 
elle  ;  mais,  quand  il  le  fallait,  je  lui  ai  pourtant 
parl6.' 

In  several  of  the  letters  of  Maria  Theresa, 
that  politic  princess,  whose  moral  dignity  did 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  her  interest,  recom- 
mended her  daughter  to  beware  of  afironting 
the  King's  favourite,  who  was  notoriously 
the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul's 
party,  and  to  conceal  her  abhorrence  of  so 
contemptible  and  profligate  a  personage. 
More  than  once  the  Empress  reverts  to  this 
subject  with  great  severity,  and  scolds  her 
daughter  (the  word  is  not  too  strong)  for  not 
having  spoken  to  the  Du  Barry  with  suffi- 
cient politeness.  '  Vous  ne  devez  connaitre 
ni  voir  la  Barry  d'un  autre  ceil  que  d'etre 
une  dame  admise  a  la  Cour  et  a  la  soci6t6 
du  Roi.  Vous  etes  la  premiere  sujette  de 
lui,  vous  lui  devez  obeissance  et  soumission ; 
vous  devez  etre  I'exemple  de  la  Cour  aux 
courtisans,  que  les  volontes  de  votre  maitre 
s'ex6cutent.'  Marie  Antoinette  received 
these  remonstrances  with  spirit,  and  did  not 
disguise  her  distaste  at  the  part  she  was  told 
to  play.  '  Vous  pouvez  bien  croire,'  she 
replied,  '  que  je  sacrifie  toujours  mes  pre- 
juges  et  mes  repugnances,  tant  qu'on  me 
proposera  rien  d'affiche  et  centre  I'honneur. 
.  .  .  Je  puis  bien  vous  assurer  que  quoique 
je  vous  ai  montre  vivement  ma  sensibilite, 
ce  n'6tait  que  de  la  sensibilite  :  on  me  laisse 
assez  tranquille  sur  cet  article,  les  amies  et 
amis  de  cette  creature  n'ont  pas  a  se  plain- 
dre  que  je  les  traite  mal.'  The  subject,  in 
short,  recurs  continually  in  the  letters  of 
both  mother  and  daughter,  and  it  was  one  on 
which  they  evidently  both  felt  strongly, 
though  in  a  very  different  manner;  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Marie  Antoinette, 
young  as  she  was,  had  a  truer  sense  of  her 
own  dignity  than  her  experienced  parent. 

Nothing,  however,  of  all  this  appears  in 
any  of  the  letters  of  the  French  editors ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  in  a  letter  from  the  Dauphin- 
ess to  her  mother  of  the  7tli  December 
1771,  published  by  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches, 
the  following  passage  occurs  : — 

'Reste  Madame  Du  Barry,  dont  je  ne  vous  ai 
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jamais  reparl6.*  Je  me  suis  tenue,  devant  la 
foiblesse,  avec  toute  la  reserve  que  vous  m'aviez 
recomraand^e.  On  m'a  fait  souper  avec  elle,  et 
elle  a  pris  avec  moi  un  ton  demi-respectueux  et 
embarrass^  et  demi-protecteur.  Je  ne  me  de- 
partirai  pas  le  vos  conseils,  dont  je  n'ai  pas 
meme  parl6  a  M.  le  Dauphin,  qui  ne  pent  la 
souffrir,  mais  n'en  marque  rien  par  respect  pour 
le  Roi.  Elle  a  une  cour  assidue,  les  ambassa- 
deurs  y  voot,  et  toute  personne  de  distinction 
demande  a  6tre  presentee.  On  fait  foule  comme 
chez  une  princesse:  elle  fait  cercle,  on  se 
precipite,  et  elle  dit  son  petit  mot  a  chacun. 
Elle  rfegne.  II  pleut  dans  le  moment  ou  je  vous 
6cris :  c'est  probablement  qu'elle  I'aura  permis.' 
{Feuillet  de  Conches,  vol.  i.  p.  27.) 

It  is  evident  that  the  tone  and  statements 
of  the  Vienna  letters  (which  are  certainly 
authentic)  on  this  subject  are  totally  at  va- 
riance with  the  language  of  the  letters  in 
the  French  collections,  and  the  passage  just 
quoted  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  epi- 
grammatic turn  of  the  French  letters,  which 
is  amusing  enough,  but  very  unlike  the  style 
of  a  girl  of  sixteen  writing  to  her  mother  on 
a  matter  of  so  much  delicacy  and  difficulty. 

We  proceed  to  another  example  of  these 
inconsistencies.  M.  d'Hunolstein  publishes 
eight  letters  from  Marie  Antoinette  to  her 
mother,  dated  between  the  30th  of  April 
and  the  l8th  of  May,  1774.  The  death  of 
Louis  XV.  took  place  on  the  lOth  of  May, 
and  was  of  course  followed  by  the  immediate 
accession  of  his  grandson  to  the  throne. 
These  letters,  therefore,  describe  the  prog- 
ress of  the  King's  illness  and  its  fatal  ter- 
mination. At  the  moment  of  assuming  the 
crown,  the  following  letter  is  attributed 
to  the  youthful  Queen  by  both  the  French 
editors  ;  for,  oddly  enough,  each  of  them  has 
a  copy  of  this  document  in  the  Queen's  own 
handwriting — that  belonging  to  M.  d'Hunol- 
stein we  have  not  seen,  but  we  presume  that 
it  purports  to  be  the  original — that  of  M. 
Feuillet  de  Conches  (which  we  have  our- 
selves examined)  is  a  draft  with  corrections 
in  the  same  hand.  The  draft  formed  part 
of  the  papers  of  the  Abbe  de  Vermond,  the 
Queen's  reader.     It  runs  thus : — 

'  Madame  et  tee:8  cheee  MiiRE, — Que  Dieu 
veille  sur  vous !  La  Roi  a  cess6  d'exister  dans 
le  milieu  du  jour.  Depuis  la  matinee  du  8,  son 
6tat  n'avait  fait  qu'empirer,  et  il  a  demande 
I'extrfeme  onction,  qu'il  a  regue  dans  des  senti- 
ments de  piete  admirables.  II  avait  conserve 
toute  sa  connaissance  et  sa  presence  d'esprit 
pendant  toute  sa  maladie,  avec  un  courage  inoui. 
Mon  Dieu  !  qu'allons-nous  devenir?  Monsieur 
le  Dauphin  et  moi,  nous  sommes  6pouvantes  de 
regner  si  jeunes.  O  ma  bonne  mere,  ne  mena- 
gez  paz  vos  conseils  a  vos  malheureux  eufants.' 

*  It  was  parle  in  the  first  edition,  but  that  was 
a  misprint. 


The  sentimental  tone  of  this  composition 
first  awakened  our  own  suspicions  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  French  correspondence. 
This  is  the  language  of  the  drama  or  of  ro- 
mance— not  at  all  the  simple  matter-of-fact 
language  of  Marie  Antoinette,  who,  in  her 
own  undoubted  letters,  never  aims  at  any 
effects  of  style,  and  was  indeed  at  that  time 
incapable  of  producing  them.  It  is  true 
that,  admitting  the  letter  not  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Queen,  the  draft,  which  we 
have  carefully  examined  and  which  bears 
all  the  external  signs  of  genuineness,  might 
have  been  prepared  by  the  Abb6  de  Ver- 
mond and  never  used.  In  discussing  the 
letters  of  royal  and  eminent  persons,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  correspondence  written  in  their 
names  is  not  their  own  at  all,  but  is  the 
work  of  a  confidential  secretary,  who  fre- 
quently acquires,  by  habit  and  imitation,  an 
undistinguishable  similarity  or  identity  of 
handwriting.  This  officer  was  known  at  the 
Court  of  Versailles  by  the  title  of  Secretaire 
de  la  Main.  '  Avoir  la  plume,'  says  St.  Si- 
mon, '  c'est  etre  faussaire  public,  et  faire  par 
charge  ce  qui  couteroit  la  vie  a  un  autre. 
Cet  exercice  consiste  a  imiter  si  exactement 
I'ecriture  du  roi  qu'elle  ne  se  puisse  distin- 
guer  de  celle  que  la  plume  contrefait.' 
President  Rose  (to  whom  the  foregoing  ob- 
servation is  applied)  filled  this  office  to 
Louis  XIV.  for  fifty  years.  The  Abbe  de 
Vermond  appears  to  have  stood  in  very 
nearly  the  same  confidential  relation  to  Marie 
Antoinette,  He  had  been  recommended  by 
M.  de  Brienne,  then  Archbishop  of  Toulouse, 
to  be  her  preceptor  at  Vienna,  and  he  was 
chosen  by  M.  de  Choiseul,  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage,  to  form  part  of  her  escort  into 
France.  He  never  left  her  ;  he  appears  to 
have  lived  in  her  presence,  and  to  have  been 
employed  in  all  the  little  transactions  of 
daily  life,  a  silent,  humble,  scarcely-perceiv- 
ed, but  ever-present  friend.  He  took  no 
part  in  politics;  he  mixed  in  no  court  in- 
trigues ;  and  if  he  did  no  great  good,  he  had 
at  least  the  merit  of  doing  no  harm.  Madame 
Campan,  who  probably  disliked  this  little 
Abbe  with  a  jalousie  de  metier,  complains  that 
he  gave  himself  airs.  But  this  is  an  exag- 
geration :  the  long  continuance  of  his  servi- 
ces is  the  best  proof  of  his  inoflfensive  dispo- 
sition. Yet  Louis  XVI.  disliked  him.  Ver- 
mond was  the  man  of  Choiseul,  the  crea- 
ture and  representative  of  the  Austrian 
alliance.  He  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
Queen's  apartment  like  a  piece  of  furniture 
she  might  have  brought  with  her  from  Vi- 
enna; but  for  eighteen  years,  though  the 
King  probably  saw  him  daily,  his  Majesty 
never  addressed  a  word  of  civility  to  him,  or 
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indeed  took  any  notice  of  his  presence.  It 
was  not  till  1788,  at  tlie  time  of  the  affair 
of  the  necklace,  when  the  Abbe  had  executed 
with  address  a  delicate  aijd  important  nego- 
tiation, that  the  King  once  said  to  him  on 
leaving  the  room,  *  You  have  done  the  Queen 
a  service,  Sir,  I  thank  you.'  But  the  devo- 
tion of  the  Abbe  to  his  royal  mistress  stop- 
ped short  on  this  side  of  martyrdom,  and  it 
gives  one  a  low  impression  of  his  courage  to 
know  that  he  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
escaping  to  Brussels  in  the  first  flight  of  the 
emigration.  In  several  of  the  Queen's  let- 
ters to  M.  de  Mercy  she  inquires  for  the 
Abbe  with  great  interest. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  Abbe 
de  Vermond  did  actually  write  a  great  many 
of  the  Queen's  letters,  as  it  was  his  business 
to  do,  Marie  Antoinette  at  fifteen  was 
wholly  incapable  of  composing,  or  even  of 
copying  in  a  legible  hand,  the  formal  and 
complimentary  letters  to  different  persons 
which  figure  in  these  volumes.  In  February 
1771,  her  mother  says  to  her  :  '  I  can't  help 
observing  that  the  handwriting  of  your 
letters  Is  daily  worse  and  more  incorrect. 
You  ought  to  have  improved  in  the  last  ten 
months.  I  was  ashamed  to  see  the  letters 
you  have  written  to  several  ladies  handed 
about.  You  ought  to  write  exercises  with 
the  Abbe  or  some  one  else  to  form  your 
hand,  to  make  it  more  even.'  The  photo- 
graphs of  the  first  letters  in  M.  von  Arneth's 
volume  establish  this  fact,  and  we  may  infer 
from  it  that  at  the  time  at  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  the  Abbe  had  a  large  share  in 
the  correspondence.  This  circumstance 
opens  the  door  to  fresh  uncertainty,  for  no 
one  can  tell  with  precision  where  the  Queen 
begins  and  the  Abbe  ends  ;  and  it  may  very 
well  have  happened  that  drafts  prepared  by 
the  Abbe  were  never  used  or  sent  by  the 
Queen  at  all. 

But  to  return  to  the  letter  of  the  10th  of 
May,  in  which  the  young  Queen  is  repre- 
sented to  have  conveyed  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Louis  XV.  in  this  tragical  and  hy- 
perbolical language.  The  truth  is,  that  a 
letter  exists  in  the  Vienna  collection  of  the 
14:th  of  May,  the  date  of  the  usual  courier 
in  the  middle  of  the  month,  which  begins  in 
the  following  simple  and  matter-of-fact  sen- 
tences : — 

'  Madame  ma  tees  cnfcEE  Mere, — Mercy  [the 
Austrian  Ambassador]  will  have  informed  you 
of  the  circumstances  of  our  misfortune.  Hap- 
pily this  cruel  malady  left  the  King  in  posses- 
sion of  his  faculties  to  the  last  moment,  and  his 
end  was  very  edifying.  The  new  King  seems 
to  have  the  heart  of  his  people;  two  days  be- 
fore his  grandfather's  death  he  caused  200,000 
francs  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor,  which  pro- 
duced a  great  effect.      Since   the  demise  he 


works  incessantly,  and  answers,  with  his  own 
hand,  the  Ministers  whom  he  cannot  yet  re- 
ceive, and  many  other  people.  What  is  certain 
is  that  he  has  a  taste  for  economy,  and  the 
greatest  desire  to  make  his  subjects  happy.  In 
all  things  he  has  the  desire  as  much  as  the  need 
of  instructing  himself.  I  hope  God  will  bless 
his  good  intentions.  The  public  anticipated 
many  immediate  changes ;  the  King  has  content- 
ed himself  with  sending  "  the  creature  "  to  a 
convent,  and  banishing  from  court  all  that  bears 
that  name  of  scandal.'  Von  Arnetli's  Collection, 
p.  98. 

The  lettet  goes  on  to  speak  at  some  length 
on  indifferent  subjects — the  disgrace  of  a 
young  Esterhazy — the  illness  of  the  late 
King's  daughters  who  had  taken  the  small- 
pox while  attending  their  father's  death-bed 
— the  new  appointments  in  the  Queen's 
household,  &c.     It  then  concludes  thus : — 

'  Though  God  caused  me  to  be  born  in 
the  rank  I  now  occupy,  I  cannot  but  admire 
the  order  of  His  providence,  which  has  selected 
me — me,  the  last  of  your  children,  for  the  finest 
realm  in  Europe.  I  feel  more  than  ever  what 
I  owe  to  the  tenderness  of  my  august  mother, 
who  took  so  much  pains  and  care  to  procure 
for  me  this  great  establishment.  I  never  so 
strongly  desired  to  place  myself  at  her  feet,  to 
embrace  her,  to  pour  out  my  soul  before  her, 
and  to  show  her  how  filled  I  am  with  respect, 
affection,  and  gratitude. 

'P.S. — The  Abbe  is  at  your  feet  [we  suspect 
there  is  a  touch  of  his  pen  in  the  last  sentence] ; 
he  is  as  full  of  respect  and  gratitude  for  your 
goodness  as  of  attachment  to  me.' 

Here  follow  a  few  lines  in  the  King's 
writing : — 

'I  am  very  glad  to  find  an  opportunity,  ma 
chere  Maman,  to  prove  to  you  my  tenderness 
and  attachment.  I  wish  I  could  have  your  ad- 
vice in  these  moments,  which  are  so  embarrass- 
ing. I  should  be  charmed  to  satisfy  you,  and 
so  to  show  all  the  attachment  and  gratitude  I 
feel  to  you  for  giving  me  your  daughter,  with 
whom  I  am  as  pleased  as  it  is  possible.' 

Marie  Antoinette  seems  to  have  felt  that 
this  little  paragraph  was  not  worthy  of  the 
occasion,  and  adds  : — 

'  The  King  would  not  let  my  letter  go  with- 
out adding  his  scrap.  I  feel  that  he  would  have 
done  no  more  than  is  proper  if  he  had  written  a 
letter  on  purpose.  I  entreat  my  dear  Mamma 
to  excuse  him,  as  he  has  so  many  things  on  his 
hands,  which  occupy  him,  besides  being  natu- 
rally timid  and  shy.  You  see,  dear  Mamma, 
by  the  end  of  his  compliment,  that  though  he 
is  very  fond  of  me,  he  does  not  spoil  me  by  say- 
ing sweet  things.' 

This  letter  strikes  us  as  very  interesting, 
and  if  we  cast  a  glance  onwards  to  the  close 
of  the  reign  which  had  just  commenced,  its 
simplicity  and  homeliness  are  touching.     It 
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bears  the  stamp  of  reality.  There  is  uot  a 
trace  of  affectation  about  it.  The  '  O  ma 
bonne  mere'! '  of  the  French  editors  becomes 
simply  '  ma  chere  maman ' ;  and  between 
the  two  compositions  there  is  just  the  differ- 
ence which  exists  between. the  language  of  a 
person  of  high  breeding  in  a  great  position 
and  the  language  of  a  vulgar  person  endeav- 
ouring to  act  up  to  a  great  part.  The  King's 
'  scrap,'  and  the  postscript  in  which  the  Queen 
makes  the  best  excuse  she  can  for  the  blunt- 
ness  and  brevity  of  her  husband,  are  perfect- 
ly characteristic.  We  seem  to  see  the  writ- 
ers of  that  page  before  us.  The  contrast 
between  this  plain  letter  and  the  romantic 
cry  of  the  '  malheureux  enfans '  called  to 
'  regner  si  jeunes  '  is  complete ;  and  the  un- 
doubted genuineness  of  the  letter  of  the  14th 
seems  to  us  to  deprive  of  all  credit  the  pre- 
tended letter  of  the  10th  of  May. 

A  formal  autograph  letter  was  addressed 
by  Louis  XVI.  to  Maria  Theresa  on  the 
5th  of  June,  to  notify  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  It  still  exists  in  the  Imperial  Li- 
brary of  Vienna,  and  is  published  by  M. 
Feuillet  de  Conches  in  his  third  volume. 
The  answer  of  Maria  Thei-esa  to  the  au- 
thentic letter  of  the  14th  of  May  is  pub- 
lished both  by  M.  von  Arneth  and  by  M. 
Feuillet  de  Conches  in  the  Supplement  to 
the  2nd  vol.  p.  441.  The  Empress  refers 
in  the  following  terms  to  the  passage  we 
have  just  quoted  : — '  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
much  I  was  touched  by  the  lines  the  King 
chose  to  add  to  your  letter.  This  is  a  cor- 
diality I  prefer  to  everything,  and  his  atten- 
tion in  telling  me  that  he  is  pleased  with  my 
dear  daughter,  and  that  he  thought  of  me, 
in  the  first  moments  of  his  trying  situation, 
brought  tears  into  my  eyes.  He  even  says 
he  wishes  for  advice :  que  cela  est  respecta- 
ble a  son  age.''  She  then  proceeds  to  give 
the  advice  asked  for,  not  forgetting  to  rec- 
ommend the  pardon  of  M.  de  Choiseul  and 
his  sister  (Mdme.  de  Grammont),  and  entire 
confidence  in  Mercy,  '  who  is  as  much  your 
Minister  as  my  own.' 

The  more  the  letters  published  by  M. 
d'Hunolstein  are  examined,  the  more  evi- 
dent it  becomes  that  they  are  precisely  such 
as  an  ingenious  person  might  compose  from 
the  incidents  and  the  gossip  recorded  in  the 
memoirs  and  old  newspapers  of  the  time. 
Thus,  they  frequently  contain  verses  sup- 
posed to  be  copied  by  the  Queen,  and  noti- 
ces of  occurrences  of  more  interest  to  us 
than  they  could  have  been  when  they  hap- 
pened ;  such  as  the  illness  of  M.  de  Buffon, 
the  visit  of  Gluck  to  Paris,  &c.  The  Aus- 
trian collection  of  the  Queen's  letters  con- 
tains nothing  of  the  sort,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, abounds  in  private  details  (very  fit  to 


be  addressed  by  the  Dauphiness  to  a  moth- 
er) on  her  own  health  and  her  natural  de- 
sire to  bear  children.  There  is  no  surer 
test  of  the  genuineness  of  a  document  than 
the  fact  that  it  contains  matter  of  deep  in- 
terest to  the  writer,  but  of  no  interest  at  all 
to  future  generations.  The  introduction  of 
details  which  subsequent  events  have  invest- 
ed with  peculiar  interest  to  posterity  is  in 
itself  a  ground  of  suspicion. 

In  another  of  M.  d'Hunolstein's  letters 
there  occurs  a  blunder  which  is  of  itself  de- 
cisive. The  Queen  says  (25th  of  February, 
1774),  to  her  sister,  '  J'ai  pris  interet  a 
votre  Lammerfests  pour  laquelle  Noverre  a 
fait  des  merveilles;'  and  the  editor  subjoins 
to  this  expression  a  note,  to  inform  the  read- 
er that '  Lammerfest '  means  '  Fete  des  Ag- 
neaux,''  Now,  it  appears  that  no  suchfomJ- 
feast  as  this  either  is,  or  ever  was,  known  at 
the  Court  of  Vienna,  but  the  German  crit- 
ics have  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  that 
at  this  very  time  a  Kammerhall  or  Kammcr- 
/est  (as  the  smaller  court  entertainments  are 
usually  called),  did  actually  take  place  there, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  ballet-master  No- 
verre. It  is  evident  that  whoever  framed 
the  letter  meant  to  refer  to  this  entertain- 
ment, but  the  writer  (whom  we  therefore 
take  to  be  another  person)  wrote  an  L  in- 
stead of  a  K^  and  converted  the  word  into 
*  Lammerfest,'  which  M.  d'Hunolstein  inter- 
prets the  '  Fete  des  Agneaux.' 

We  are  chiefly  indebted  to  M.  von  Sybel 
and  the  German  reviewers  for  the  points 
which  have  thus  far  seemed  to  throw  doubt 
upon  a  portion  of  these  letters.  We  are 
now  about  to  advert  to  a  blunder,  which  has 
not  been  noticed  in  Germany,  and  which  is 
naturally  more  apparent  to  an  English  eye. 
Several  of  the  letters  in  M.  d'Hunolstein's 
collection  bearing  the  date  of  1791,  and 
written  by  the  Queen  to  her  brother,  the 
Emperor  Leopold,  and  his  ambassador  Mer- 
cy, during  the  trying  circumstances  of  that 
eventful  year,  are  undoubtedly  genuine ; 
copies  of  some  of  them  exist  in  the  Imperi- 
al Archives  of  Vienna,  where  of  course  the 
originals  ought  to  be  found,  and  some  others 
have  previously  been  published  in  the  '  Re- 
vue Retrospective.'  Amongst  the  letters  of 
this  date,  one  only  is  assigned  to  the  corre- 
spondence between  Marie  Antoinette  and  her 
sister  Marie  Christine,  Duchess  of  Saxe- 
Teschen,  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  as 
no  other  letter  appears  to  have  been  ad- 
dressed by  the  Queen  to  that  Princess  in 
the  five  preceding  years.*     This  letter  gives 


*  M.  von  Sybel  argues  that  as  only  one  letter 
from  the  Queen  to  her  sister  has  been  found  in  the 
Saxe-Teschen  papers,  no  such  correspondence  could 
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an  account  of  the  distressing  situation  of 
the  Koyal  Familj,  and  of  tlae  implacable 
hostility  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  which  the 
Queen  attributes  to  the  exile  to  Villers- 
Cotteret,  extorted,  she  says,  from  the  King 
by  the  Garde  des  Sceaux  Laimoignon.  It 
contains  a  touching  and  prophetic  phrase, 
which  has  been  largely  quoted  and  comment- 
ed on  in  France  : — '  They  will  kill  me,  my 
dear  Christine ;  after  my  death  defend  me 
with  all  your  heart.  I  have  always  merit- 
ed your  esteem,  and  that -of  worthy  persons 
in  all  countries.  I  am  accused  of  horrors 
of  which  it  is  needless  to  say  that  I  am  in- 
nocent— and  the  King  happily  judges  of  me 
like  a  good  man.  He  knows  I  have  never 
been  wanting  in  what  was  due  to  him  and 
to  myself  One  would  fain  believe  that 
these  noble  and  dignified  expressions  are 
not  the  work  of  a  literary  forger ;  but  un- 
luckily that  which  follows  renders  this  be- 
lief untenable.  The  Queen  goes  on  to  speak 
with  affection  of  the  Princess  de  Lamballe, 
who,  she  says,  had  secretly,  and  to  oblige 
her  mistress,  made  an  arduous  voyage  to 
England.  And  then  occurs  the  following 
remarkable  phrase: — 

'  The  Queen  and  her  daughters  received  her 
(Madame  de  Lamballe)  favourably :  'but  the 
mind  of  the  King  is  deranged.  It  is  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  who  governs,  and  he 
said  cruelly  and  almost  in  express  terras  to  the 
Princess  that  we  have  brought  our  misfortunes 
upon  ourselves.'     (Sunolstein,  p.  293.) 

It  is  not  credible  that  the  Queen  of  France 
writing  at  the  time  could  have  committed 
such  an  anachronism,  or  could  have  been  so 
misinformed.  George  III.,  as  is  well  known, 
became  deranged  in  October  1788;  but  on 
the  10th  of  March  1789  he  formally  re- 
sumed the  reins  of  Government  by  opening 
Parliament.  The  King  was  not  afflicted  by 
any  serious  return  of  his  dreadful  malady 
for  several  years,  and  he  was  certainly  in 
full  possession  of  his  faculties  in  August 
1791.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  this  pas- 
sage was  inserted  by  some  one  who  had  a 
vague   knowledge  of   the   King's  insanity. 


have  existed.  But  that  fact  does  not  warrant  the 
inference,  and  we  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  some 
correspondence  did  take  place  between  Marie  An- 
toinette at  Versailles  and  Marie  Christine  at  Brus- 
sels. When  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Saxe-Tes- 
chen  fled  from  the  Low  Countries  after  the  battle 
of  Jemmapes,  their  papers  and  other  valuables 
were  embarked  on  two  vessels,  one  of  which  was 
lost,  and  a  portion  of  the  Duke's  journal  was  lost 
in  it.  The  two  volumes  of  the  original  journal 
which  were  saved  are  still  stained  with  sea-water. 
The  fact  that  the  letters  have  not  been  found  does 
not  prove  that  they  never  existed :  but  we  very 
much  doubt  whether  the  letters  published  by  M. 
d'Hunolsteiu  are  the  documents. 


without  having  ascertained  when  it  ceased. 
It  is  also  extremely  improbable  that  the 
Queen  would  have  described  the  First  Min- 
ister of  the  Crown  as  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  for  though  Mr.  Pitt  held  that 
office  he  was  known  as  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury ;  and  it  is  wholly  inconsistent  with 
his  character  or  with  the  feelings  he  enter- 
tained towards  the  Royal  Family  of  France, 
that  he  should  have  made  a  brutal  speech  to 
Princess  de  Lamballe,  who  was  herself  so 
nearly  connected  with  those  illustrious  vic- 
tims. In  our  judgment,  therefore,  this  pas- 
sage stamps  the  letter  in  which  it  occurs  as 
a  spurious  production.  It  is  scarcely  nec- 
essary to  quote  authorities  to  prove  how  en- 
tirely the  writer  of  the  sentence  in  question 
has  misconceived  the  real  views  of  the  Eng- 
lish Ministry  and  of  the  King  at  that  time. 
But  there  is  a  passage  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Burke  to  his  son  dated  the  16th  of  August 
1791,  which  is  so  clear  and  conclusive  on 
the  point  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  cite 
it.     Burke  says: — 

'  Since  I  wrote  the  two  first  sheets  I  have 
seen  Mr.  Dundas,  and  have  received  a  com- 
plete and  satisfiictory  assurance  of  the  neutral- 
ity, at  least  amicable,  of  this  Court.  To  say 
the  truth,  I  asked  him  his  opinion  directly  and 
without  management.  But  he  set  me  quite  at 
my  ease,  not  only  with  regard  to  himself,  but 
to  every  sub-division  of  the  Ministry,  who  all 
agreed,  and  very  heartily,  in  this  point.  The 
King  is  himself  (and  I  confess,  considering 
evei-ything,  it  is  very  generous,  and  wise,  too, 
in  him)  most  earnest  in  favour  of  this  cause  of 
sovereigns.  He  is  constantly  asking  whether 
the  King  of  France  will  be  firm  and  reject  the 
Constitution.'  {Burlce's  Correspondence,  vol.  iii. 
p.  274.) 

It  is  therefore  highly  improbable  that  the 
Princess  de  Lamballe  or  any  competent 
agent  should  have  conveyed  to  the  Queen 
the  false  impression  contained  in  her  sup- 
posed letter. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  second  volume 
of  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches'  collection  fur- 
nishes still  more  conclusive  evidence  on  this 
point.  In  August  1791  the  Count  de  Mer- 
cy made  a  short  visit  of  curiosity  to  Lon- 
don :  upon  his  return  to  Brussels  on  the  4tli 
of  September  he  writes  to  Prince  Kaunitz, 
then  Minister  at  Vienna,  an  account  of 
what  he  saw  there.  He  terms  it  a  visit  of 
curiosity,  but  as  the  Declaration  of  Pillnitz 
was  actually  signed  at  the  very  same  mo- 
ment, it  may  fairly  be  supposed  that  Mercy 
went  to  London  to  sound  the  disposition  of 
the  British  Government  on  the  great  ques- 
tion of  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  France. 
He  relates  that  King  George  III.  desired 
that  he  should  be  presented  to  him,  and  he 
infers  from  the  silence  affected  by  Mr.  Pitt 
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and  Lord  Grenville  that  the  English  Cabi- 
net was  resolved  to  watch  the  course  of 
events  in  a  free  and  passive  attitude,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  such  measures  as  might 
be  adopted  by  the  other  Powers  in  so  im- 
portant a  conjuncture.  He  also  saw  Mr. 
Burke,  and  on  the  20th  of  August  he  sent 
to  the  Queen  a  copy  of  Burke's  advice  and 
opinion.  Marie  Antoinette  knew  that  Mer- 
cy had  been  to  London,  for  on  the  5th  of 
September  she  writes  to  him,  '  La  personne 
que  vous  avez  vue  a  Londres  est  arrivee;' 
and  it  appears  from  another  letter  of  Mer- 
cy's that  this  person  was  charged  by  him 
with  a  full  oral  explanation  of  the  state  of 
affairs,  to  the  effect  that  most  of  the  other 
Powers  had  attached  to  their  proposed  in- 
tervention the  condition  that  England  should 
take  part  in  it.  He  adds,  '  On  se  rappellera 
sans  doute  qu'il  avoit  ete  prevu  depuis  long- 
temps  que  les  plus  grands  obstacles  provien- 
draient  de  ee  c6te-la.  Malheureusement  on 
ne  s'est  point  trompe,  et  on  s'est  mis  a 
meme  de  s'en  assurer.'  *  These  passages 
are  extremely  interesting  on  other  grounds, 
because  they  demonstrate  the  reluctance  of 
Mr.  Pitt  and  his  colleagues  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  France.  But  they  also  estab- 
lish that  Marie  Antoinette  had  at  that  very 
moment  accurate  information  from  London 
through  far  better  channels  than  the  Prin- 
cess de  Lamballe,  and  that  she  could  not 
possibly  have  supposed  that  the  King  of 
England  was  at  that  time  out  of  his  mind. 

We  have  now  done  with  M.  d'Hunolstein. 
His  collection  of  autograph  letters  appears 
to  us  to  merit  no  confidence,  and,  as  we  have 
shown,  several  portions  of  them  are  demon- 
strably false.  No  vindication  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  his  publication  has  been  attempted, 
and  before  he  gave  his  name  to  a  volume  of 
such  questionable  pretensions  he  was  bound, 
we  think,  to  have  exercised  far  more  cir- 
cumspection than  he  appears  to  possess. 

The  case  of  the  collection  edited  by  M. 
Feuillet  de  Conches  is  widely  different,  and 
it  is  an  act  of  great  injustice  on  the  part  of 
the  German  critics  to  have  confounded  the 
two  publications  together,  and  to  have  used 


*  M.  de  Mercy  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  neu- 
trality of  England  was  not  at  that  time  the  sole,  or 
even  the  principal,  obstacle  to  the  intervention  of 
foreign  Powers.  In  a  letter  from  him  to  M.  de  la 
Marck  of  the  6th  September,  the  following  passage 
occurs: — ' Dans  le  nombre  de  ces  interesses  il  en 
est  un  qui  se  refuse  de  partager  les  chances  qu'il 
s'agit  de  courir  ;  par  cela  meme  on  peut  le  regar- 
der,  et  on  le  regarde  en  effet,  corame  un  opposant 
d'autant  plus  suspect,  que,  sous  differents  rapports, 
ses  convenances  contrastent  avec  celles  des  autres.' 
The  person  here  alluded  to  was  the  Couni's  own  sov- 
ereign, the  Emperor  Leopold,  on  whom  the  Queen's 
hopes  of  a  foreign  intervention  principally  rested  ! 


against  the  larger  publication  arguments 
suggested  by  the  imperfections  and  contra- 
dictions of  the  smaller  one.  M.  Feuillet  de 
Conches  is  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the 
society  of  Paris  and  in  the  world  of  letters. 
He  fills  an  important  position  at  the  French 
Court  and  in  the  French  Foreign  Oflfiee. 
He  is  the  possessor  of  one  of  the  finest  col- 
lections of  autographs  in  existence,  which 
serve  not  only  to  gratify  curiosity  but  to 
illustrate  history ;  and  he  has  devoted  his 
life  to  the  critical  study  of  documents  of  this 
nature.  The  correspondence  of  the  Royal 
Family  included  in  the  three  volumes  already 
published,  consists  not  only  of  letters  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  but  of  a  large  number  of 
papers  and  letters  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his 
sister  Madame  Elisabeth,  as  well  as  of  other 
persons  of  note.  These  papers  are  not  by 
any  means  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
editor,  though  a  portion  of  them  are  in  his 
collection,  where  they  are  readily  shown  and 
may  be  examined  by  persons  interested  in 
the  subject.  We  have  ourselves  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  examining  a  great  many  of  them. 
But  the  bulk  of  the  collection  published  in 
these  volumes  consists  of  inedited  letters  ex- 
tracted and  copied  by  M.  Feuillet  de  Con- 
ches in  the  Imperial  Archives  of  Paris, 
Vienna,  and  Moscow,  and  also  at  Stockholm. 
In  the  '  second  tirage '  of  the  work,  which  is 
now  before  us,  the  place  of  deposit  or  his- 
tory of  almost  every  document  is  carefully 
noted — a  precaution  which  was  unfortunate- 
ly omitted  in  the  first  edition,  and  which  is 
indispensable  to  works  of  this  nature.  It  is 
certain,  therefore,  that  we  are  indebted  to 
M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  for  a  collection  of 
the  highest  interest,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  at  all  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
letters  published  by  him  are  perfectly  au- 
thentic* But  before  we  pass  to  the  con- 
sideration of  these  historical  materials,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  whether  M.  Feuillet 
de  Conches  has  not  been  imposed  upon  to  a 
certain  extent  by  the  same  ingenious  falsi- 
fiers who  palmed  off  so  many  spurious  papers 
on  M.  d'Hunolstein.  In  a  certain  number 
of  instances  this  must  be  the  case,  for  some 
of  the  controverted  letters  appear  in  both 
collections ;  and  indeed  the  fact  is  at  once 
suspicious  that  two  collectors  of  autographs, 
both  in  Paris  and  both  endeavouring  to  pro- 
cure papers  of  the  same  period,  should,  with- 
out knowing  it,  have  been  enabled  to  pro- 
cure duplicates  of  the   same   papers,   both 


*  A  special  permission  was  given  to  him  by  the 
present  Emperor  of  Austria,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Comte  de  Chambord  and  the  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  to  take  copies  of  the  letters  of  Marie 
Antoinette  in  the  Imperial  Archives. 
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purporting  to  te  in  the  liandwriting  of 
Marie  Antoinette.  Drafts  and  duplicates  of 
important  political  letters  may,  no  doubt, 
have  been  kept,  though  it  deserves  remark 
that  the  Queen  expressly  adds  in  a  note  to 
the  most  remarkable  of  her  letters  to  her 
brother,  *  Keep  this,  as  I  may  one  day  like 
to  see  it  again  : '  she  therefore  had  no  copy 
of  it  at  hand.  But  that  similar  duplicates 
copied  by  herself  of  the  familiar  notes  sup- 
posed to  have  been  addressed  by  her  to  her 
mother  or  her  sister,  should  be  in  existence, 
is  highly  improbable. 

Nevertheless,  it  requires  no  light  evidenjce 
to  impose  on  the  critical  sagacity  and  ex- 
perience of  such  a  collector  as  M.  Feuillet 
de  Conches.  No  one  knows  better  than  he 
does  how  artfully  such  documents  are  fabri- 
cated. The  world  is  full,  as  he  says  him- 
self, after  Madame  du  Deflfand,  of  '  trom- 
peurs,  irompts,  et  irompettes.''  In  these 
very  pages  he  exposes  the  hoax  which  led 
Miss  Helena  "Williams,  in  1803,  to  publish 
a  volume  of  imaginary  letters  of  Louis 
XVI. ;  and  he  expresses  doubts  (which  we 
do  not  share,  after  having  examined  the 
document)  of  Lord  Houghton's  celebrated 
letter  (first  published  by  Louis  Blanc)  from 
the  Comte  de  Provence  to  the  Marquis  de 
Favras,  by  which  the  Prince  is  implicated 
in  the  conspiracy  for  which  that  person 
sufi"ered.  *     M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  is  per- 


*  The  letter  in  question  purports  to  be  written 
by  the  Comte  de  Provence  to  the  Marquis  de  Fa- 
vras on  the  1st  November,  1V89,  and  it  refers  to  a 
project  for  carrying  off  the  King  in  the  following 
terms :  '  Co  plan  a  en  outre  I'avantage  d'intimider 
la  nouvelle  Cour  et  de  decider  V enlevement  du  soli- 
veau.^  M.  Fueillet  de  Conches  thinks  this  expres- 
sion cannot  have  proceeded  fiom  the  pen  of  the 
first  Prince  of  the  blood,  who  was  one  day  to  mount 
the  throne  of  France.  We  are  not  satisfied  with 
this  argument.  The  expression  '  Ic  Roi  Solivcau ' 
or  King  Log  is  obviously  taken  from  Lafontaine's 
well-known  fable,  and  it  is  applied  (not  without  rea- 
son) to  Louis  XVI.  in  a  caricature  of  the  time,  of 
Vhich  a  copy  is  in  our  own  possession.  This  de- 
sign represents  the  frogs  asking  for  a  king — Lafay- 
ette and  Bailly  answer  the  appeal.  On  the  appre- 
hension of  the  Marquis  de  Favras  the  Comte  de 
Provence  displayed  the  utmost  eagerness  to  dis- 
claim all  participation  in  his  plot,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  get  possession  of  his  private  papers.  The 
letter  in  question  was  purchased  in  London  by  Lord 
Houghton,  not  very  long  ago,  from  a  mass  of  old 
documents  relating  to  the  French  Revolution.  It 
bears  strong  marl<s  of  authenticity.  The  hand- 
writing is  apparently  that  of  Louis  XVIII. :  the 
paper  has  been  most  carefully  and  ingeniously  re- 
paired ;  and  below  the  signature  is  a  red  stamp 
partly  effaced,  with  the  words  '  Papiers  secrets  du 
proces  Favras.'  It  is  written  in  pale  ink.  What- 
ever may  be  the  mystery  attached  to  this  document, 
it  certainly  bears  very  strong  internal  marks  of 
authenticity  on  the  face  of  it.  The  existence  of 
this  paper  is,  however,  directly  opposed  to  the 
statements  made  by  the  Comte  de  Provence  to  the 


fectly  sincere  in  his  own  convictions  :  he  is 
not  credulous ;  he  is  not  unskilled  in  the 
mysteries  of  autographs.  We  therefore  re- 
ceive with  respect  whatever  he  says  upon 
the  subject ;  and  the  elaborate  care  with 
which  he  has  edited  these  papers  is  the  best 
proof  of  the  importance  he  attaches  to  them. 

We  shall  now  leave  the  disputed  question 
of  the  authenticity  of  a  portion  of  these 
papers,  and  proceed  to  extract  from  those 
which  are  of  unquestionable  authority  some 
of  the  passages  which  throw  a  fuller  light 
on  the  characters  of  their  authors  and  the 
events  of  the  period. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  how  essentially 
the  marriage  of  Marie  Antoinette  was  a 
political  marriage,  and  how  fatally  that  cir- 
cumstance turned  to  her  disadvantage.  The 
system  of  policy  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul  con- 
sisted mainly  in  the  alliance  of  France  with 
Austria,  by  which  he  hoped  to  hold  in  check 
the  Empress  of  Russia  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Crown  of  England  on  the  other.  In 
this  combination  he  sought  for  a  system  of 
alliances  to  compensate  in  some  degree  for 
the  losses  and  humiliations  of  the  peace  of 
1763,  and  Marie  Antoinette  was  still  an  in- 
fant when  she  was  already  marked  out  to 
seal  the  union  of  the  two  States  by  her  marr 
riage.  The  Empress-Queen,  in  a  letter  to 
her  young  son-in-law,  written  just  before  the 
nuptials,  expressly  says,  '  I  have  brought  her 
up  with  this  design ;  for  I  have  long  fore- 
seen that  she  would  share  your  destiny.' 
She  did  indeed  share  the  destiny  of  that 
luckless  prince,  but  in  a  sense  very  different 
from  that  which  her  mother  foresaw  or 
imagined. 

Yet,  brilliant  as  the  early  fortunes  of  the 
young  Archduchess  were  to  the  outward  eye, 
it  is  recorded  that  sinister  presages  had  at- 
tended her  from  her  birth.  She  came  into 
the  world  on  the  very  day  of  the  great  earth- 
quake at  Lisbon.  At  Kehl  the  gorgeous 
pavilion  prepared  for  her  reception  was  hung 
with  tapestry  which  represented  the  ill- 
omened  nuptials  of  Jason  and  Creusa.  The 
personage  who  received  her  on  the  French 
shore  was  the  Prince  Louis  de  Rohan, 
worthless  and  profligate  at  all  times,  and 
afterwards,  as  Cardinal  and  Grand  Almoner 
of  France,  the  chief  actor  in  the  scandalous 
intrigue  of  the  diamond  necklace.  At  Paris 
the  rejoicings  appointed  for  the  marriage 
cost  twelve  hundred  lives.  Scarcely  had 
the  Dauphiness  taken  her  place  at  Ver- 
sailles, when  M.  de  Choiseul  was  thrust  out 


Assembly  of  the  Representatives  of  the  Commune 
on  the  26th  of  December,  when  he  positively  de- 
clared, '  Je  n'ai  point  vu  M.  de  Favras ;  jc  nc  lui  ai 
point  ecrit.' 
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of  office  by  a  cabal  in  which  Madame  du 
Barry  took  the  most  active  part,  and  the 
young  Princess  found  herself  at  a  strange 
Court,  without  a  political  friend  in  the  land 
of  her  adoption,  married  to  an  uncouth  lad 
of  sixteen,  whose  secret  prepossessions  were 
certainly  adverse  to  the  Austrian  connexion, 
insulted  by  the  presence  and  the  gibes  of 
the  King's  mistress,  and  thrown  upon  the 
doubtful  society  of  her  aunts  and  her  sister- 
in-law — the  former  bigoted  old  maids,  the 
latter  an  unmanageable  though  aiFectionate 
child. 

Maria  Theresa  felt,  no  doubt,  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  her  daughter's  position,  and 
urged  her  (as  we  have  seen)  to  propitiate 
the  Du  Barry,  and  to  regulate  her  own  con- 
duct entirely  by  the  advice  of  M.  de  Mercy, 
the  Imperial  Ambassador.  The  language 
addressed  to  Marie  Antoinette  by  her  mother 
is  incredibly  severe,  but  it  sounds  pro- 
phetic : — '  You  must  play  your  part,  if  you 
wish  to  be  esteemed :  you  can  do  it  if  you 
will  put  some  constraint  on  yourself,  and 
take  the  advice  which  is  given  you  ;  but  if 
you  give  way,  I  foresee  great  misfortunes  be- 
fore you — nothing  but  quarrels  and  vexa- 
tions, which  will  render  your  life  unhappy. 

All  this  makes  me   tremble. 

I  see  you  going  on  with  a  certain  assurance 
and  carelessness  to  total  ruin   or,   at   least, 
into  a  false  track.'      But  in  spite  of  the  so- 
lemnity of  this  language,  and  the  deference 
Maria  Theresa  exacted  and  obtained  from 
her  children,  the  marriage  of  her   daughter 
to  the  Dauphin  failed  to  give  the   Empress 
any  political  influence  at  Versailles.     Marie 
Antoinette  herself  had  no   such  influence ; 
but  she  was  made  to  expiate  the  crime  of  the 
Austrian  alliance  as  bitterly  as  if  she  had 
been  its  most  powerful  patroness.     It  was 
that  circumstance  which,  for  several   differ- 
ent  causes,   first   directed  against  her  the 
malignant  intrigues  of  the  Court,  and  showed 
an  immense   crop   of  hatred  and   injustice 
among  the  people  against  an  innocent  and 
amiable  woman.     Maria  Theresa  was  inju- 
dicious in  inculcating  on  her   daughter,  as 
the  first  of  her  duties,  the  maintainance  of 
the  ties  with  her  own  country,  which  her 
marriage  had  in  fact  dissolved,  and  in  con- 
stituting the  Austrian  Ambassador  chief  ad- 
viser of  the  Queen  of  France.     Mercy,  in- 
deed, performed  that  delicate  task  with  tact 
and  circumspection.     The  time  came  when 
in  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  there  was 
not  another  man*  whom  Marie   Antoinette 
could   really   confide   in.     Nevertheless,   it 
would  have  been  better  for  her  if  she  had 
been  left  to  her  own  impulses ;    become,  as 
she  herself  expressed,   '  Fran^aise  jusqu'au 
bout  des  ongles,'  and  not  lived  to  hear  that 


ferocious  cry  of  '  L'Autrichienne  ! '  for  ever 
mingling  with  the  crash  of  the  Revolution. 
In  this  respect  the  policy  of  Maria  Theresa 
did  unintentionally  conduce  to  the  fatal  ter- 
mination of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  and  of 
her  daughter. 

M,  Feuillet  de  Conches  informs  us  that 
many  of  the  autograph  papers  and  letters  of 
Louis  XVI.  which  occur  in  his  collection 
were  obtained  by  himself  from  the  descend- 
ants of  two  of  the  members  of  the  Convention 
appointed   to   ransack  the   King's    private 
repositories.     They  probably  kept  a  portion 
of  what  they  found  there  for  their  own  use, 
and   since   the   death  of  these  persons  the 
autographs  have  been  sold.     Some  of  them 
are  of  high  interest,  such  as  the  draft  of  the 
Declaration  made  by  the  King  to  the  Assem- 
bly at  the  moment  of  the  flight  to  Varennes, 
and  the  confidential  letter  to  his  brother,  in 
which  he  explains  his  own  motives  for  accept- 
ing the  Revolutionary  Constitution  of  1791. 
The  melancholy  fate  of  Louis  XVI.,  the 
dignity  with  which  he  bore  the  keenest  sufi'er- 
ings  and  turned  aside  the  grossest  insults, 
the  piety  of  his  last  moments,  have  contri- 
buted to  throw  over  his  name  something  of 
the  radiance  which  encircles  the  martyr  and 
the  saint.     No  doubt,  in  some  of  his  letters,  in 
domestic  life,  and  in  the  political  transactions 
which  cost  him  his  head,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  he  often  showed  himself  a  very 
narrow-minded,  ill-mannered,  and  incapable 
personage  ;  but  these  defects  are  compensated 
by  his  genuine  desire  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  his  people  and  to  save  them  from  the 
consequences  of  their  own  follies  and  crimes. 
Many  of  the  earlier  acts  of  his  reign  do  the 
utmost  credit  to  his  heart.     The  following 
extract  of  a  letter  from  the  King  to  Turgot 
will  be  read  with  interest : — 

'  Versailles  (February,  1776). 
'  I  have  read  with  care,  Monsieur  Turgot,  all 
the  Reports  you  submitted  to  me  at  the  Council, 
and  the  six  Drafts  of  Ordinances,  which  I  Lad 
previously  approved  in  general  terms.  I  was 
very  glad  to  make  myself  master  of  the  details, 
alone,  and  in  my  cabinet.  The  want  of  unan- 
imity in  my  Council  on  these  measures,  and  the 
hostility  they  encounter  out  of  doors,  have  given 
me  much  matter  for  rtrflection  :  hut  they  appear 
to  me  to  be  so  useful  and  so  conformable  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  that  I  cannot  hesitate  to 
publish  them  and  to  support  them  witli  my 
whole  authority.  Thus  I  approve  the  edict  for 
the  suppression  of  forced  labour  (corvees)  by 
causing  the  high  roads  of  the  kingdom  to_  be 
repaired  at  the  common  cost.  To  take  the  time 
of  a  labourer,  without  his  own  consent,  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  tax,  even  if  he  were  paid  for 
it :  much  more  if  he  is  not  paid  for  it  at  all. 
That  is  an  exorbitant  charge  on  a  day-labourer 
living  by  his  tiiue.  You  say  very  wisely  that 
a  man  who  is  forced  to  work  and  who  works 
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without  remuneration,  works  ill.  These  con- 
siderations are  palpable,  and  I  regret  that  an 
edict  so  well  founded  in  reason  and  equity- 
should  have  excited  so  much  opposition  and 
distrust,  even  before  it  was  known :  but  there 
are  so  many  private  interests  opposed  to  the 
general  interest.  The  more  I  think  of  it,  my 
dear  Turgot,  the  more  I  repeat  to  myself, 
that  there  is  nobody  but  you  and  I  that  really 
love  the  people.  Have  tliis  edict  engrossed  :  I 
will  sign  it  in  Council.'  (Feuillet  de  Conches, 
vol.  i.  p.  79). 

When  M.  Turgot  was  not  at  his  elbow, 
the  King  was  not  always  so  wise.  The 
naivete  of  the  following  passage,  in  a  note  to 
the  Garde  des  Sceaux,  Miromenil  (written 
in  the  year  1775),  can  hardly  be  surpassed : — 

'  Have  you  read  the  Memorial  of  the  Protes- 
tants ?  It  is  very  well  drawn  up  ;  but  by  what 
right  do  they  dare  to  print  a  Memorial  and 
send  it  to  everybody  ?  There  may  be  persons 
of  a  misapplied  zeal  who  harass  them,  which  I 
do  not  approve,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
ought  to  keep  within  the  bounds  prescribed  to 
them.  They  have  a  sure  way  to  become  like  all 
other  citizens,  and  that  is  to  achnowledge  the  true 
religion.''     {Feuillet  de  Conches,  vol.  i.  p.  66). 

Whatever  Louis  XVI.  might  have  been  in 
tranquil  times,  it  is  evident  that  when  the 
tempest  of  the  Revolution  was  howling  about 
him,  his  faculties  became  confused,  his 
irresolution  increased,  and,  like  most  weak 
men  exposed  to  dangers  he  could  not  sur- 
mount, he  had  recourse  to  deceit.  It  would 
be  extremely  interesting  to  trace  with  minute- 
ness in  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches'  second 
volume  the  fluctuations  of  the  King's  mind 
— the  motives  which  led  him  to  accept  the 
Constitution  of  1791  (from  a  conviction,  as 
he  acknowledges,  that  it  would  not  work) — 
the  attempts  made  to  control  the  Royalist 
party  at  Coblentz,  and  especially  the  Comte 
d'Artois — and,  neverthertheless,  the  secret 
conviction  of  the  King  that  the  only  hope  of 
salvation  for  himself  and  the  Queen  lay  in 
escape  and  foreign  intervention,  though  he 
continued  to  the  last  to  dread  and  deprecate 
civil  war.  But  our  limits  forbid  us  on  the 
present  occasion  to  enter  fully  into  these 
curious  details,  and  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  recommending  the  whole  series 
of  the  papers,  to  which  no  suspicion  is 
attached,  to  the  careful  examination  of  every 
student  of  the  French  Revolution. 

There  are,  however,  two  short  documents 
in  the  same  volume  of  this  collection,  which 
are  so  conclusive  as  to  the  bad  faith  of  the 
King  in  his  dealings  with  the  Assembly,  that 
we  must  find  room  for  them  in  this  place. 
The  Royal  Family  had  been  stopped  in  its 
flight  at  Vareuues,  on  the  21st  June.  And 
here  it  may  be  mentioned  that  M.  Feuillet 


de  Conches  relates,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Marquis  Louis  de  Bouille,  the  anecdote  that 
the  actual  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  whole 
escape  was  that  the  King,  whose  appetite 
was  insatiable,  insisted  on  stopping  for  some 
time  at  a  house  of  M.  de  Chamilly,  to  eat  a 
meal.  That  meal  cost  the  King  his  head, 
and  probably  changed  the  tenour  of  events 
in  Europe.  On  the  25th  June  the  Royal 
Family  was  brought  back  to  Paris.  In  the 
interval  the  King  had  been  virtually  deposed 
by  the  Assembly.  The  catastrophe  was  all 
but  complete  :  and  the  letters  relating  to  it 
in  these  pages  are  of  a  thousand  times  greater 
interest  than  the  laboured  attempts  to  des- 
cribe it  in  all  the  daubs  and  blotches  of  Mr. 
Carlyle.  At  this  crisis,  then,  or  a  few  days 
later,  on  the  7th  July,  the  King  addressed 
to  the  Constituent  Assembly  the  following 
message : — 

'  Gentlemen, — I  learn  that  several  officers 
who  have  passed  over  to  foreign  countries  have 
invited  the  soldiers  of  their  regiments  to  quit 
the  kingdom  and  join  them  abroad,  and  that 
this  has  been  done  in  virtne  of  certain  full 
powers,  directly  or  indirectly,  emanating  from 
myself.  I  think  it  right  to  contradict  this 
assertion,  and  to  repeat  on  the  present  occasion, 
what  I  have  already  declared,  that  in  leaving 
Paris  my  sole  intention  was  to  go  to  Montmedy, 
whence  I  should  have  addressed  to  the  National 
Assembly  the  observations  I  deem  necessary  on 
the  difficulties  attending  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  and  the  administration  of  the  kingdom. 
I  positively  declare  that  every  person  who  may 
say  that  he  is  charged  with  any  such  powers  on 
my  behalf  is  a  most  culpable  impostor.' 
{Feuillet  de  Conches,  vol.  ii.  p.  514). 

At  a  preceding  page  of  the  same  volume 
(p.  163),  we  find  the  following  document, 
also  dated  the  1th  July,  1791,  and  headed 
'  G-eneral  Powers,  which  the  King,  after  his 
arrest  at  Varennes,  sent  to  the  Princes,  his 
brothers,  by  M.  de  Fersen ! '  This  auto- 
graph paper  was  given  to  M.  Feuillet  de 
Conches  by  his  friend  the  Vicomte  de  Fonte- 
nay.     It  runs  as  follows  : — 

'I  absolutely  rely  on  the  affection  of  ray 
brothers  for  me,  on  their  attachment  to  their 
country,  on  the  friendship  of  Sovereign  Princes, 
my  kinsmen  and  allies,  and  on  the  honour  and 
generosity  of  the  other  Sovereigns,  to  agree 
together  on  the  manner  and  the  means  to  be 
employed  in  negotiations,  designed  to  restore 
order  and  tranquillity  in  the  kingdom:  but  I 
think  that  all  employment  of  force  ought  only 
to  be  placed  in  the  rear  of  negotiations.  I  give 
full  powers  to  my  brothers  to  treat  in  tiiis  sense 
with  whomsoever  they  choose,  and  to  select 
the  persons  to  be  employed  for  these  political 
objects.' 

So  that  on  the  very  same  day  that  the 
King  denied  to  the  Assembly,  in  terms  of 
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apparent  indignation,  that  he  had  given  any 
powers  to  promote  the  emigration  of  troops, 
he  did  in  fact  send  to  the  heads  of  the  emi- 
gration full  powers  to  negotiate  with  foreign 
Powers  for  their  intervention  in  the  affairs 
of  France.  Two  months  later,  on  the  14th 
September,  he  signified  to  the  Assembly  his 
acceptance  of  the  Constitution — with  what 
sincerity  may  be  inferred  from  these  docu- 
ments. In  forming  a  judgment  on  the 
terrible  events  of  the  French  Revolution,  it 
must  never  bo  forgotten  that  this  disposition 
of  the  Court  to  rely  on  foreign  aid  and  to 
subdue  the  Revolution  by  foreign  influence, 
was  the  inexpiable  crime  of  the  King  and 
Queen.  It  was  ridiculous  to  talk  of  Louis 
as  a  tyrant.  It  was  an  outrage  to  ascribe  to 
the  Queen,  as  a  woman,  any  single  action 
which  would  not  have  become  the  noblest  of 
her  sex.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
shortcomings  of  her  Austrian  education  and 
the  frivolity  of  her  early  habits,  misfortune 
and  danger  awakened  in  her  a  force  of  will, 
a  clearness  of  intelligence,  a  power  of 
language,  and  a  strength  of  soul,  which  speak 
with  imperishable  eloquence  in  every  line  of 
the  letters  written  after  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolution.  But  although  these 
qualities  of  the  Queen  do  her  the  highest 
honour,  and  in  this  respect  the  publication  of 
her  most  private  correspondence  can  only 
exalt  her  reputation,  yet  these  papers  render 
still  more  apparent  the  fact  that  she  had  but 
little  political  judgment,  and  that  neither  she 
nor  the  King  ever  conceived  the  possibility 
of  dealing  honestly  with  the  Revolutiou. 
At  each  successive  stage  in  that  protracted 
tragedy,  there  was  a  secret  policy  always  at 
work  in  the  opposite  sense,  and  that  policy, 
relying  mainly  on  external  support,  was  their 
destruction.  A  single  instance  must  suffice 
to  explain  our  meaning.  We  select  it  from 
a  letter  in  cipher,  addressed  by  the  Queen  to 
Count  Mercy,  on  the  28th  Sept.,  1791,  about 
a  fortnight  after  the  King  had  accepted  the 
Constitution,  and  a  momentary  turn  in  his 
favour  had  been  given  to  affairs,  if  it  had 
been  honestly  and  ably  employed.  The 
language  of  Marie  Antoinette  demonstrates 
the  entire  insincerity  of  their  acquiescence : — 

'  It  is  most  important  for  us  to  know  the  ex- 
act extent  of  the  engagements  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  other  Powers  with  the  King's  brothers, 
the  measure  of  their  good  will,  and  the  time  at 
which  they  may  effect  it.  As  for  this  last 
point,  it  appears  to  me  from  all  your  letters,  and 
by  the  dictates  of  reason,  that  the  time  is  at 
least  remote.  It  is  this,  therefore,  which  decid- 
ed us  take,  at  this  moment,  the  course  we  have 
adopted  [acceptance  of  the  Constitution]. 

'  Anyhow,  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  air 
of  uniting  in  good  faith  with  the  people.  If 
public  opinion  does  not  change,  no  human  pow- 


er can  govern  in  despite  of  it.  If  then  it  be 
necessary  to  adopt  the  present  system,  at  least 
for  a  time,  (and  it  will  destroy  itself  if  it  be 
adopted,)  it  is  essential  that  we  should  be  imited 
to  that  great  majoritv  which  is  tlie  people,  and 
to  inspire  it  with  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the 
machinations  of  the  republicans  who  are  seek- 
ing every  means  of  influence  and  found  all  tlieir 
hopes  on  the  next  legislature. 

'  There  is  another  advantage  in  having  the  air 
to  adopt  the  new  ideas — that  is  the  safest  mo^e 
of  defeating  them.  When  the  factious  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  tell  the  multitude  that  the 
King  opposes  its  welfare  by  opposing  the  Con- 
stitution, it  will  be  more  conscious  of  the  calamiy 
ties  that  surround  it. 

'  If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  I  dare  not  flatter 
myself,  the  Powers  find  some  prompt  and  im- 
posing manner  to  make  themselves  heard  here, 
and  to  exact  the  things  they  have  a  right  to 
demand  for  the  safety  and  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  it  is  still  necessary  to  inspire  confidence. 
The  tear  of  external  force,  though  it  should  use 
no  language  but  that  of  reason  and  the  common 
rights  of  sovereigns,  would  mitigate  the  first 
shock  here,  and  might  decide  them  to  entreat 
the  King  to  act  as  mediator, — ^the  only  part  fit- 
ted for  him,  as  much  for  the  love  he  bears  his 
subjects  as  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the 
faction  of  the  emigrants,  who  by  the  tone  they 
assume  (which  would  be  raised  still  higher  if 
they  contributed  to  another  order  of  things) 
would  only  plunge  the  King  into  a  fresh  slavery. 
The  wisdom  of  the  Powers  must  therefore  re- 
strain them  as  much  as  possible.  Anything  they 
could  do  alone  or  without  a  paramount  force, 
would  destroy  them,  ourselves,  and  the  whole 
kingdom.'  {Feuillet  de  Conches,  vol.  ii.  p.  392.) 

Bertrand  de  Molleville  relates  in  his 
Memoirs  that  the  King  and  Queen  accepted 
the  Constitution  in  a  very  different  spirit. 
The  King  said  to  him,  '  I  should  have  liked 
to  introduce  some  modifications  into  the 
Constitution,  but  it  is  now  too  late  ;  I  have 
accepted  it  as  it  is,  I  have  sworn  to  main- 
tain it.  I  must  keep  my  engagement ;  and 
the  more  so  as  I  think  the  exact  execution 
of  the  Constitution  is  the  surest  method  of 
convincing  the  nation  that  some  changes  are 
required  in  it.  I  have  no  other  plan  than 
this,  and  I  shall  certainly  not  deviate  from 
it.'  The  Queen  added  to  the  same  Minister, 
'  The  King  has  acquainted  you  with  his  in- 
tentions relative  to  the  Constitution  ;  do  you 
not  think  that  the  only  plan  to  pursue  is  to 
be  faithful  to  his  oath  ?'  '  Certainly,  your 
Majesty,'  replied  Bertrand.  '  Well,'  said 
the  Queen,  '  be  sure  they  will  not  make  us 
depart  from  it.'  This  version  of  the  policy 
of  the  Court  in  September,  1791,  has  been 
adopted  by  Thiers  and  other  historians.  The 
letter  just  quoted  demonstrates  the  insincer- 
ity of  these  assurances,  and  that  the  hopes 
of  the  Queen  were  entirely  fixed  on  the  inter- 
vention of  foreign  Powers,  with  a  paramount 
force,  to  put  down  the  Revolution.  Yet  that 
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was  the  most  fatal  error  the  Court  could 
then  commit ;  for,  as  Brissot  declared  in  his 
Journal  two  years  aftervvardsj  '  "Without  the 
war  there  would  have  been  no  10th  August; 
without  the  10  th  August  there  would  have 
been  no  Republic' 

But  even  the  simulated  confidence  of  the 
King  in  the  Constitution  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. He  was  grossly  insulted  on  his  first 
appearance  in  the  Assembly  by  an  attempt 
to  refuse  him  the  titles  of  Sire  and  Your 
Majesty ;  and  when  he  '  vetoed '  the  law 
against  the  Emigres,  in  November  1791, 
that  act  occasioned  a  definitive  rupture. 

When  Marie  Antoinette  was  brought  to 
her  trial,  the  first  question  put  to  the  jury 
was  this  :■- — '  Is  it  proved  that  manceuvres 
and  intelligences  with  foreign  Powers  and 
other  external  enemies  of  the  Republic  have 
existed,  tending  to  aid  and  abet  their  de- 
signs ?  and  is  Marie  Antoinette  of  Austria 
convicted  of  having  participated  in  these 
manoeuvres  and  intelligences  ?  '  This  was 
the  crime  punishable  by  death  under  the  ar- 
ticle of  the  Penal  Code  which  Fouquier  ap- 
plied to  her.  The  trial  of  the  Queen  was  no 
doubt  a  mockery  of  justice.  She  was  out- 
raged and  insulted  by  false  and  indecent 
charges,  irrelevant  to  the  main  issue.  No 
real  evidence  on  the  main  charge  of  high 
treason  was  adduced  against  her.  But  if  the 
letters  and  papers  contained  in  these  volumes 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  her  judges,  as  they 
are  in  the  hands  of  posterity,  it  it;  impossible, 
even  for  those  who  are  most  deeply  afi"ected 
by  her  melancholy  fate,  to  deny  that  the 
Queen  had  actively  engaged  in  the  foreign 
intelligences  ascribed  to  her ;  that  she  had 
used  her  influence  and  her  resources  abroad 
to  arm  Europe  against  France ;  and  that 
when  apparent  concessions  were  made  to  the 
new  Constitution  of  the  French  Monarchy, 
the  Queen  never  Telinquished  her  uncompro- 
mising hostility  to  the  Revolution.  '  She 
was,'  to  borrow  the  language  of  M.  Mortimer 
Ternaux,  *  '  afflicted  by  the  most  cruel  per- 
plexities, but  these  perplexities  were  not 
those  of  the  King.  Louis  XVI.  knew  not 
whether  he  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  a  con- 
stitutional king.  Marie  Antoinette  knew 
that  she  chose  he  should  never  be  one.  Hes- 
itating as  to  the  means  she  should  employ, 
but  never  as  to  her  object,  she  had  no  fixed 
system  of  conduct ;  she  was  firm  only  in 
repugnance  and  resentment.  .  .  .  She 
dreaded  whatever  aid  came  from  the  interior, 
because  an  account  must  one  day  be  rendered 
to  those  who  afi"orded  it.  She  turned  her 
eyes  to  the  armies  of  the  Coalition,  without 
having  formed  a  clear  conception  of  what  she 
needed  or  what  she  desired.' 


*  Histoire  de  la  Ten-eur,  vol.  i.  p.  20. 


This  sentence  may  seem  severe,  but  it  is 
that  of  a  writer  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
history  of  the  Revolution,  full  of  respect  for 
the  Queen's  character  and  of  compassion  for 
her  unmerited  sufferings.  And,  in  our  judg- 
ment, it  is  confirmed  to  demonstration  by  the 
voluminous  letters  extracted  by  M.  Feuillet 
de  Conches  from  the  Austrian  Archives  and 
by  many  of  the  documents  in  his  own  pos- 
session. From  similar  sources  he  has  exposed 
to  the  light  of  day  the  restless  intrigues  of 
the  emigres,  more  especially  of  the  Comte 
d'Artois  and  Calonue ;  the  crafty  and  in- 
sincere expedients  by  which  the  Emperor 
Leopold  kept  alive  the  expectations  of  the 
Court  of  Prance  without  taking  any  serious 
engagement ;  the  impetuous  but  abortive 
zeal  with  which  Grustavus  III.  of  Sweden 
was  ready  to  advance,  like  a  knight  of  old, 
to  the  rescue  of  the  Queen ;  and  the  artifices 
by  which  Catherine  of  Russia  sought  to  turn 
the  confusion  of  Europe  and  the  downfall  of 
the  French  Monarchy  to  her  own  advantage. 
These  materials  are  of  the  highest  interest, 
and  they  exhibit  the  honesty  and  sagacity  of 
what  was  termed  the  Coalition  in  a  light  not 
more  creditable  to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
than  the  honesty  and  sagacity  of  the  Court  of 
France  in  its  relations  with  the  popular  par- 
ty. On  these  questions  M.  Feuillet  de 
Conches  has  rendered  services  to  the  secret 
history  of  the  revolutionary  period  which  are 
only  equalled  by  the  publication  of  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  Comte  de  la  Marck,  given 
to  the  world  in  1851  by  M.  de  Bacourt. 

We  shall  take  leave  of  this  part  of  the 
subject  by  citing  two  iuteresting  letters  from 
the  Queen  to  her  brother.  The  first  relates 
to  the  negotiations  which  had  been  carried 
on  through  M.  de  la  Marck  between  Mira- 
beau  and  the  Court.  It  is  well  known  that 
in  order  to  conceal  the  game  he  was  playing, 
that  unscrupulous  tribune  made  use  of  lan- 
guage of  increased  violence  in  the  Assembly, 
at  the  very  time  he  was  advising  Louis  XVI. 
to  countermine  the  opposition  of  that  body 
to  the  existing  Ministry;  but  this  inconsis- 
tency had  the  effect  of  destroying  the  confi- 
dence of  the  King  and  Queen  in  the  advice 
he  was  giving  to  them.  The  following  letter 
relates  to  this  subject: — 

'  This  22d  October,  1790 :  St.  Cloud. 

'"\Ye  have  fallen  back  into  chaos  and  all  our 
distrust.  M.  [Mirabeau]  has  sent  in  some  pa- 
pers, warmly  expressed  but  well  argued,  on  the 
necessity  of  preventing  the  usurpations  of  the 
Assembly,  and  of  resisting  its  pretensions  to  in- 
terfere in  the  nomination  of  Ministers.  He  had 
proposed  several  names,  and  the  King  was  dis- 
posed to  examine  the  question,  when,  iipropos 
of  some  disturbances  which  liave  occurred  in 
the  fleet,  he  delivered  a  most  violent  demagogj- 
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cal  speech,  such  as  to  terrify  all  honest  men.* 
Here  then  all  onr  hopes  in  this  quarter  are 
again  overthrown  :  the  King  is  indignant  and  I 
in  despair.  He  has  written  to  one  of  his  friends 
[M.  de  la  Marck]  in  whom  I  have  great  confi- 
dence, and  who  is  a  most  trustworthy  gentle- 
man, a  letter  of  explanation  which  has  just  been 
shown  to  me,  and  which  appears  to  me  very 
little  calculated  to  explain  or  excuse  anything. 
This  man  is  a  volcano  who  would  set  fire  to  an 
empire  :  are  we  to  rely  on  him  then  to  extin- 
guish the  conflagration  that  consumes  us?  He 
will  have  much  to  do  to  regain  our  confidence. 
At  bottom,  the  King  himself  felt  how  important 
it  is  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  Assem- 
bl)',  which  aims  at  nothing  less  than  the  subver- 
sion of  the  royal  authority :  but  how  can  we 
induce  him  to  take  advice  from  those  who  are 
bursting  into  fresh  excesses  ?  However,  a  good 
counsel  is  always  good,  and  I  am  urging  the 
Archbishop  (Brienne)  to  speak.  Lam.  defends 
Mir.,  and  maintains  that  though  he  has  occa- 
sional outbreaks,  he  is  sincere  in  his  wish  to 
serve  the  Monarchy,  and  will  repair  this  flight  of 
his  imagination,  which  did  not  come  from  his 
heart.  But  the  King  will  not  believe  it.  I  saw 
yesterday  he  was  very  angry.  Lam.  says  he 
doubts  not  that  Mir.  thought  he  was  doing  right 
in  speaking  thus,  in  order  to  deceive  the  Assem- 
bly and  gain  credit  with  it  in  more  momentous 
circumstances.  Oh  !  God,  if  Ave  have  commit- 
ted faults,  we  have  keenly  expiated  them.' 
(Vol.  i.  p.  376.) 

The  last  letter  of  the  Queen  for  which  we 
can  find  room  is  also  addressed  to  her  bro- 
ther. M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  prints  it  from 
the  draft  in  the  Queen's  handwriting  in  his 
own  collection.  It  is  extremely  touching 
and  characteristic  : 

'Tbis  27th  December,  1790. 

'  Yes,  my  dear  brother,  our  situation  is  dread- 
ful. I  feel  it,  I  see  it,  and  your  letter  has  divin- 
ed every  thing.  Human  nature  is  very  wicked 
and  perverse,  and  yet  this  nation — I  have  sin- 
gular proofs  of  it — is  not  bad  at  heart.  Their 
fault  is  that  they  are  too  impulsive.  They  have 
generous  movetnents  which  do  not  stay :  they 
are  inflamed  like  children,  and  once  excited 
they  are  led  to  commit  every  crime,  though 
they  may  repent  of  them  afterwards  in  tears  of 
blood.  What  is  the  use  when  the  evil  is  done? 
You  remind  me  that  I  had  looked  forward  to 
the  Etats  Generaux  as  a  source  of  trouble  and 
the  hope  of  the  factious — but  since  then,  what 
ground  we  have  lost !     I  am  daily  outraged  by 

*  The  entire  history  of  this  transaction  may  be 
found  in  the  correspondence  of  Count  de  la  Marck 
with  Mirabeau,  vol.  ii.  p.  251.  On  the  ICth  October 
Mirabeau  advised  the  King  to  anticipate  the  vote 
of  want  of  confidence  threatened  by  the  Assembly 
by  dismissing  his  own  Ministers  and  having  a  Cabi- 
net taken  from  the  advanced  leaders  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary party.  The  King  hesitated.  On  the  ISth 
Mirabeau  suspected  that  the  Court  was  acting  under 
the  counsels  of  a  foolish  person  named  Bergasse, 
whose  advice  was  directly  opposed  to  his  own.  Ir- 
ritated by  this  sign  of  distrust,  he  attacked  the 
Court  in  the  Assembly  with  great  bitterness  on  the 
2l8t,  and  proposed  the  substitution  of  the  tricolour 
flag  in  the  navy  for  the  old  drapeau  hlanc.  It  is  to 
this  circumstance  the  Queen  refers  in  her  letter. 


insults  and  threats.  On  the  death  of  my  poor 
Dauphin  [the  Queen's  eldest  boy  died  in  June 
1790,]  the  fiation  seemed  totally  unconscious  of 
the  event.  From  that  day,  the  people  are  mad, 
and  I  am  in  constant  terror.  After  having  un- 
dergone the  horrors  of  the  5th  and  6th  October, 
anything  may  be  expected.  Assassination  is  at 
our  doors.  I  cannot  show  myself  at  a  window, 
even  with  my  children,  without  being  insulted 
by  a  drunken  mob,  to  whom  I  have  done  no 
harm,  and  amongst  whom  there  are  doubtless 
unfortunates  whom  I  have  myself  relieved.  I 
am  prepared  for  any  event,  and  I  can  now,  un- 
moved, hear  them  crying  for  my  head.  My 
anxieties  are  increased,  my  dear  brother,  by  the 
state  of  your  health ;  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
much  I  was  affected  by  the  long  letter  you 
wrote  me~  from  your  bed  of  sickness.  I  ac- 
knowledge your  tenderaess  and  I  thank  you 
with  all  my  heart;  but  forgive  me,  I  entreat 
you,  if  I  still  refuse  your  advice  to  leave ;  re- 
member that  I  am  not  my  own  mistress ;  my 
duty  is  to  remain  where  Providence  has  placed 
me,  and  to  oppose  my  own  body,  if  need  be,  to 
the  daggers  of  the  assassins  who  would  attack 
the  King.  I  should  be  unworthy  of  our  mother, 
who  is  as  dear  to  you  as  to  myself,  if  danger 
could  induce  me  to  fly  fur  away  from  the  King 
and  from  my  children.'     (Vol.  ii.  p.  402.) 

Before  we  take  leave  of  these  interesting 
collections,  one  class  of  letters  remains  to  be 
noticed,  which  are,  from  their  singular  fresh- 
ness,   vivacity,    and    originality,    the    most 
captivating  of  all.      We  mean  the  copious 
correspondence  of  Madame   Elisabeth,  the 
King's  sister,  with  her  two  ladies-in-waiting 
and  confidential  friends,  Madame  de  Bombel- 
les  and  Madame  de  Raigecourt.    The  authen- 
ticity of  these  letters  cannot  be  questioned, 
for  they  proceed  directly  from  the  custody 
of  the  representatives  of  the  ladies  to  whom 
they  were   addressed.      The   three  sons  of 
Madame  de  Bombelles  entered  the  Austrian 
service,  and  the  youngest  of  them  (who  had 
possession  of  his  mother's  letters)    became 
the  third  and  last  husband  of  the  Empress 
Marie  Louise.     Through  Countess  de  Fla- 
hault,   when   Ambassadress   of    France    at 
Vienna,  these  letters  were  communicated  to 
the  present  editor,  and  they  have  since  been 
collated  with  another  copy  of  them  belong- 
ing to  the  Marquis  de  Casteja,  who  married 
Madame  de  Bombelles'  daughter  in  1819. 
Some  of  the  letters  of  the  Princess  to  her 
other  friend,  Madame   de  Raigecourt,  had 
already  been  inaccurately  given  to  the  world 
by  M.  Ferraud;    but   they  have  now  been 
revised  and  published  in  their  integrity  by 
M.    Feuillet  de  Conches  from  the  original 
documents  in  the  possession  of  the  present 
Marquis  de  Raigecourt,     We  are  thus  par- 
ticular in  explaining  the  history  of  these  pa- 
ers  because  they  are  wholly  exempt  from  the 
suspicions  which  have  been  thrown  on  some 
other  parts  of  the  coUectioQ  ;  and  it  would 
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be  desirable  to  obtain  an  equally  clear  and 
explicit  account  of  every  paper  to  which  a 
great  name  has  been  affixed. 

No  character  in  modern  history  lives  in  a 
purer  light  than  that  of  Madame  Elisabeth. 
She  shared  the  sufferings  of  her  brother ; 
she  refused  to  forsake  him  when  she  might 
have  left  France ;  she  was  of  all  the  victims 
of  the  Revolution  the  purest  and  the  most 
innocent.  But  without  at  all  diminishing 
the  admiration  inspired  by  her  virtues,  these 
letters  exhibit  her  character  from  an  entirely 
new  and  unexpected  point  of  view.  Far  from 
being  the  resigned  and  half-celestial  creature 
who  sacrificed  herself  to  the  tenderness  of 
her  affections  and  the  ardour  of  her  faith, 
Madame  Elisabeth  was  of  all  the  Royal 
Family  of  France  the  most  remarkable  for 
the  extreme  vivacity  of  her  disposition,  for 
her  brilliant  humour,  for  her  high  spirits  and 
enjoyment  of  life,  and  for  a  proud  sense  of 
what  was  once  her  own  great  position.  Born 
a  Princess  and  a  child  of  France,  she  exulted 
in  the  pleasures  she  possessed  and  the  pleas- 
ures she  could  confer  on  others.  To  her 
tastes,  her  habits,  and  her  ardent  convictions, 
the  Revolution,  with  its  brutality  and  its  ir- 
religion,  was  abominable.  From  the  first 
day  when  the  storm  broke  on  the  marble 
galleries  of  Versailles,  she  retained  no  illu- 
sions, she  advocated  no  concessions.  Her 
courageous  heart  would  have  found  it  easier 
to  break  in  a  bold  resistance,  than  to  tempor- 
ise and  exhaust  the  slow  torments  of  linger- 
ing destruction.  Yet  that  was  the  fate  to 
which  she  was  doomed  by  the  fault  of  others, 
rather  than  by  her  own ;  and  with  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  extent  of  that  hopeless  sac- 
rifice, undeceiving  and  undeceived,  she  made 
it,  not  only  without  a  murmur,  but  with  a 
gaiety  and  gallantry  of  heart,  tempered  only 
by  her  profound  faith  in  the  justice  of  God 
and  the  truth  of  His  religion.  She  met  those 
perils — she  describes  those  scenes  of  horror 
— with  a  light  and  unshrinking  touch.  Even 
when  you  trace  in  the  animated  irregularity 
of  her  style,  the  flutter  of  the  keenest  emo- 
tion, half  concealed  from  the  friends  she  was 
addressing,  she  shows  not  a  sign  of  fear ;  and 
she  allows  nothing  to  check  the  natural  flow 
of  her  spirits,  except  the  consciousness  of 
her  own  imperfections,  measured  by  the  stan- 
dard of  divine  endurance  and  divine  purity. 
Yet,  with  these  elevated  thoughts  and  mo- 
tives ever  present  to  her  mind,  she  is  not  a 
whit  the  less  a  woman  of  the  world,  eagerly 
sharing  in  every  pursuit  and  enjoyment  and 
passion  of  the  hour,  and  owning  that  it  costs 
her  more  to  relinquish  her  horses,  her  gar- 
dens, her  dairy,  and  her  freedom,  than  she 
cares  to  admit.  This  strong  infusion  of 
youthful  gaiety  and  active  tastes,  mingled 


with  the  fervour  of  her  religious  sentiments, 
gives  a  new  aspect  to  the  character  of  Elisa- 
beth ;  but  it  only  renders  her  more  attractive 
and  more  original. 

We  can  hardly  hope  to  preserve  in  a  for- 
eign language  the  peculiar  playfulness  of  her 
style  in  these  letters,  but  the  following  ex- 
tracts may  give  some  idea  of  them.  The 
first  in  the  series  was  written  to  Madame  de 
Bombelles  the  day  after  the  capture  of  the 
Bastille : — 

'  15th  July,  1789. 

'How  kind  you  are,  dearest!  All  the  dread- 
ful events  of  yesterday  had  not  made  me  cry; 
but  your  letter,  which  gives  me  the  consolations 
of  your  friendship,  has  cost  me  a  flood  of  tears. 
I  should  be  grieved  to  go  away  without  you, 
I  don't  know  whether  the  King  will  leave  Ver- 
sailles. I  would  do  whatever  you  wish,  if  that 
were  to  happen.  I  don't  know  what  I  really 
desire  on  that  point.  God  knows  what  is  best 
to  be  done.  We  have  a  pious  man  at  the  head 
of  the  Council,  perhaps  He  will  enlighten  him. 
Take  care  of  yourself,  and  pray  don't  come  out 
— though,  ma  petite^  I  make  the  sacrilice 
of  seeing  you.  I  love  you  more  than  I  can  tell. 
At  all  times,  at  every  moment,  1  shall  feel  the 
same.  ,  I  hope  the  evil  is  not  so  great  as  one 
imagines.  What  makes  me  think  so  is  the  quiet 
of  Versailles.  We  were  not  quite  certain  yes- 
terday that  M.  de  Launay  had  been  hanged: 
somebody  else  had  been  taken  for  him.  I  shall 
cling,  as  you  advise  me,  to  the  chariot  of  Mon- 
sieur (the  Comte  de  Provence),  but  I  am  afraid 
the  wheels  are  good  for  nothing.  Adieu,  dear- 
est, I  embrace  you  as  fondly  as  I  love  you.' 
(Feuillet  de  Conches^  vol.  i.  p.  233.) 

Here  follows  an  outburst  from  the  brave 
little  fanatic,  whose  religion  was  not  always 
of  the  most  saintlike  temper  : — 

'  Paris,  20th  January,  1790. 

'  As  this  letter  will  not  see  the  post-office  in 
France  I  may  write  to  you  rather  more  at  my 
ease.  The  Assembly  has  crowned  the  measure 
of  its  follies  and  impieties  by  giving  to  the  Jews 
admission  to  all  offices.  The  debate  was  long, 
but  the  rightminded  people  had,  as  usual,  the 
worst  of  it.  As  yet  they  have  only  admitted 
the  Jews  who  had  privileges;  but  you  will  see 
the  whole  nation  will  soon  have  the  same  ad- 
vantages. It  was  reserved  for  our  age  to  re- 
ceive in  friendship  the  only  people  whom  God 
has  marked  with  a  sign  of  reprobation,  to  for- 
get the  death  inflicted  on  our  Saviour  by  that 
people,  and  the  benefits  that  Saviour  has  ever 
scattered  over  France.  I  can't  tell  you  what  a 
rage  I  am  in  at  this  decree.  But  we  must  wait 
and  submit  with  resignation  to  the  punishment 
reserved  to  us  by  Heaven,  for  this  offence  will 
never  be  allowed  to  remain  unavenged.  Our 
present  position  proves  that  God  has  His  days 
of  vengeance,  and  that  if  He  is  long-suffering  of 
evil,  He  does  nevertheless  punish  it  with  force, 
when  the  ingratitude  of  mankind  has  reached 
its  height.     .     .     . 

'  You  will  see,  or  yon  have  already  seen, 
what  the  Assembly  has  done  to  prevent  its 
members  from  holding  offices.     [The  Assembly 
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had  just  decreed  the  non-re-eligibility  of  its 
members.]  I  don't  know  that  it  is  a  good  thing. 
I  am  afraid  it  will  only  render  them  more 
violent.  Since  tlie  King  has  taken  this  step 
which  puts  him,  as  they  say,  at  the  head  of  the 
Revolution,  and  strips  hira,  as  I  say,  of  the  lit- 
tle remaining  Crown  he  had  still  on  his  head, 
the  Assembly  has  not  done  a  thing  for  him.  It 
is  fiercely  bent  on  the  destruction  of  the  Clergy. 
To-day  they  are  going  to  decide  that  there 
are  to  be  no  eldest  sons.  Every  sort  of  extrava- 
gance is  going  on,  and  no  good  will  come  of  it.' 
(Vol.  i.  p.  304.) 

'1st  March,  1790. 

'"We  are  not  yet  sure  that  the  Emperor 
(Joseph)  is  dead.  But  one  might  lay  a  wager 
it  is  so.  How  Europe  will  be  knocked  about ! 
They  say  his  niece  has  died  in  her  confinement : 
the  happier  she,  though  I  am  not  envious  of  her 
lot.  As  I  have  always  been  extremely  curious, 
I  should  like  to  see  the  end  of  this  Revolution. 
Yet  if  the  days  of  persecution  for  the  faith  were 
to  return,  ah  !  I  would  ask  Heaven  to  release 
me  from  the  world  first,  for  I  don't  feel  I  have 
at  all  the  courage  to  support  it.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  an  old  proverb  which  says  "  God  tem- 
pers the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,"  and  I  doubt 
not  that  we  should  experience  it,  if  the  time 
came.  You  will  think  me  rather  mad.  For 
fear  you  should  find  out  that  you  are  not 
erring  in  thinking  so,  I  leave  you  and  embrace 
you  with  all  my  heart.'     (Vol.  i.  p.  313.) 

These  touches  must  suffice  to  give  an  im- 
pression of  the  Princess's  character — ardent, 
intolerant  sometimes,  resolute  in  opposing 
danger,  dauntless  in  exposing  deceit,  fore- 
seeing more  clearly  than  others  the  track 
that  lay  before  her,  shrinking  at  times  from 
the  shadows  that  crossed  it,  but  pursuing  it 
at  last  to  the  bitter  end,  in  faith  and  love 
not  unworthy  of  her  Divine  Master. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  errors  of 
judgment  and  the  defects  of  character  of  the 
members  of  the  Koyal  Family  of  France — 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  they  are  unreservedly 
laid  bare,  by  themselves,  in  these  confiden- 
tial letters  to  their  nearest  connexions — it 
can  never  be  forgotten  that  their  unparal- 
leled misfortunes  plead  like  angels'  tongues 
in  their  favour.  No  doubt  it  may  be  easy 
to  trace  even  those  misfortunes,  in  part,  to 
the  singular  want  of  tact  and  resolution 
exhibted  by  the  King  in  all  the  important 
emergencies  of  his  life — to  the  wilfulness  of 
the  Queen,  her  inexperience  of  politics,  and 
her  foreign  extraction — to  the  total  want  of 
intelligence  of  the  time  and  of  the  Rev- 
olution, from  which  even  the  acuteness  of 
Madame  Elisabeth  did  not  exempt  her. 
But  with  the  whole  evidence  now  before  the 
world,  which  enables  us  to  follow  them 
into  the  recesses  of  their  thoughts  and 
feelings,  we  rise  from  the  perusal  of  these 
papers  with  increased  sympathy  with  suffer- 
ings, borne  in  so  noble  and  Christian  a  spirit. 


Art.  V. — 1.  The  Irish  Church :  its  His- 
iory,  with  Statistics.  By  William  Shee, 
Serjeant-at-Law,  M.  P.  for  the  County  of 
Kilkenny.     Second  edition.      1863. 

2.  Remarks  on  the  Irish  Church  Tempo- 
ralities. By  Maziere  Brady,  D.  D. 
Dublin:  1865. 

3.  Facts  Respecting  the  Present  State  of 
th^  Church  in  Ireland.  By  the  Rev. 
Alfred  T.  Lee.     London  :  1865. 

4.  The  Irish  Church  :  an  Historical  and 
Statistical  Review.  By  Herbert  S. 
Skeats.     London:  1865. 

5.  l^ie  Income  and  Requirements  of  the 
Irish  Church,  being  a  Reply  to  Serjeant 
Shee.  By  Archdeacon  Stopford.  Dub- 
lin: 1863. 

Ireland  occupied  in  the  sixteenth  century 
a  position  without  parallel  in  European  his- 
tory. While  the  Reformation  was  affecting 
the  whole  breadth  of  society  in  other  nations, 
altering  political  and  social  relations,  cor- 
recting theological  doctrines,  and  going  hand 
in  hand  with  literary  and  scientific  advance- 
ment, the  most  western  country  of  Europe, 
isolated  for  centuries  from  all  the  liberalising 
culture  of  the  Continent,  and  steeped  in 
inconceivable  misery  and  degradation,  felt 
no  quiekeing  within,  not  even  a  sympathetic 
movement  in  connexion  with  Protestant  im- 
pulse. Unlike  other  nations,  it  had  no 
period  of  religious  inquiry,  no  spiritual  in- 
surrection against  the  corrupt  formalism  of 
Rome,  no  Celtic  Luther  to  give  voice,  direc- 
tion, and  triumph  to  the'  principles  of  a  new 
movement.  In  the  utter  absence  of  that 
rising  and  vigorous  middle  class,  with  its 
compact  force,  its  self-consistency,  and  its 
hardihood  of  character,  to  which  England 
and  Scotland  owed  their  reforming  activity, 
the  sister  country  remained  a  stranger  to  all 
the  new  social  forces  that  were  then  stamp, 
ing  themselves  upon  the  expanding  civilisa- 
tion of  Britain.  The  Reformation  which 
was  imported  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  / 
century  was  an  entirely  foreign  and  artificial  y 
system,  which  at  once  arrayed  itself  against 
the  strong  nationalism  of  the  island,  and 
never  at  any  period  exhibited  that  social 
expansiveness  which  was  so  much  needed  for 
moulding  into  religious  unity  races  so  widely 
different  in  all  their  traditions  and  training. 
The  new  hierarchy  merely  displaced  the  old, 
but  proposed  to  itself  no  quiet  career  of  dif- 
fusion and  growth,  and  devised  no  wise  and 
proper  methods  for  the  conversion  of  the 
native  population.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  kept  to  their  old 
dogmatic  pathways,  and  followed  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  the  guidance  of  the  old 
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proscribed  hierarchy,  which  still  remained 
the  chief  political  and  social  agency  in  the 
country — (even  when  banished  working  still 
by  the  most  dexterous  disguised  communi- 
cations)— touching  the  life  of  the  nation  at 
every  point,  and  binding  it  together  in  all 
its  relations ;  while  the  new  hierarchy, 
though  strongly-  entrenched  behind  the 
guardianship  of  English  law,  was  confront- 
ed at  every  step  in  countless  fOrms,  and 
found  itself  spiritually  powerless  before 
the  organising  and  commanding  spirit  of 
Rome. 

It  is  idle  now  to  speculate  on  what  might 
have  been  the  religious  and  political  destiny 
of  Ireland  at  the  present  hour,  if  the  new 
Protestant  Church,  so  amply  endowed  with 
the  spoils  of  the  ancient  establishment,  had 
at  once  devised  a  bold  and  liberal  measure 
for  the  education  of  the  natives — for  people 
must  be  taught  to  read  before  they  can  be 
taught  to  think,  and  they  must  learn  to 
think  before  they  can  discern  truth  from 
error — if  she  had  prosecuted  her  evangelis- 
ing work  in  such  a  spirit  as  to  disarm  the 
exasperation  of  an  oppressed  people — if  she 
had  given  them  the  Scriptures  in  their  own 
tongue,  and  made  the  Irish  language  a 
vehicle  of  secular  as  well  as  religious  instruc- 
tion— if  she  had  placed  herself  as  a  mediat- 
ing power  between  an  injured  people  and 
their  foreign  rulers,  disregarding  herself  the 
odious  distinctions  of  race,  with  a  view  to 
their  ultimate  assimilation — thus,  by  the  cre- 
ation of  one  law  of  opinion,  drawing  the  con- 
flicting elements  of  Irish  life  into  all  the 
beauty  and  strength  of  a  homogeneous  na- 
tional existence.  If  the  Established  Church 
has  signally  and  admittedly  failed  in  these 
various  ;aspects  of  her  responsible  mission, 
the  blame  must,  no  doubt,  largely  fall  upon 
those  statesmen,  royal  and  ministerial,  who 
made  her  in  a  subject-country  the  instrument 
of  political  exclusion  and  the  symbol  of  a 
hated  domination;  who  equipped  her  too 
formidably  for  her  work,  and  surrounded  her 
with  safeguards  which  incapacitated  her 
from  exercising  her  powers  of  usefulness  ;  so 
that  for  centuries  she  was  in  the  condition 
of  King  James  I.  in  his  armour,  when  he  said 
of  himself,  '  Now,  nobody  can  hurt  me,  and 
I  can  hurt  nobody.'  But  we  are  far  from 
believing  that  the  Irish  Church  herself  has 
been  wholly  blameless  in  this  matter,  or  that 
she  has  even  now  wholly  reversed  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  her  ancient  ecclesiastical 
policy.  If  she  had  done  her  duty  three 
hundred  years  ago,  or  had  even  shown  a  dis- 
position in  more  modern  times  to  recognise 
the  altered  relations  of  Irish  society,  to 
*;-  throw  her  energies  into  national  education 
in  a  way  that  the  activity  and  expansiveness 
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of  the  age  so  imperatively  demanded,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  only  plan  that  was 
possible  in  a  country  religiously  divided,  and 
had  ceased  to  be  the  political  engine  of  a 
party  and  the  consistent  enemy  of  every  lib- 
eral enactment  tliat  could  raise  the  Catholic 
people  in  the  scale  of  social  well-being,  poli- 
ticians and  journalists  would  not  now  be 
discussing  the  question  of  her  disendowment, 
and  she  herself  would  not  be  lamenting  her 
hard  fortune  that  for  thirty  years  past  she 
has  been  deserted  by  the  Tories,  condemned 
by  the  "Whigs,  threatened  by  the  Radicals, 
hated  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  envied 
by  the  Dissenters. 

No  doubt,  if  a  fair  calculation  were  made 
of  her  advantages  and  disadvantages,  as 
compared  with  those  of  her  English  sister, 
it  would  be  found  that  she  has  had  a  consid- 
erable preponderance  of  the  latter,  though  we 
must  ever  lament  that  she  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed at  no  period  sufiicient  wisdom  or  cour- 
age to  turn  her  opportunities  to  account,  or 
to  neutralise  the  force  of  those  unquestiona- 
ble difficulties  which  surrounded  her  from  her 
first  establishment.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that,  notwithstanding  the  revived  vigour  ^ 
of  the  last  thirty  years,  her  numerical  infe-  ^ 
riority  is  but  the  sign  of  her  moral  weakness 
in  the  country — a  weakness  of  which  she 
seems  to  be  hardly  conscious  herself,  but 
for  which  she  is  really  in  a  very  large  degree 
responsible.  Let  us  view  her  present  posi- 
tion. This  weakness  has  sprung  in  a  mea- 
sure from  her  geographical  distribution. 
Episcopacy  does  not  lie  in  a  compact  dense 
mass,  like  Presbyterianism  in  Ulster,  but 
stretches  its  meagre  and  starving  length  over 
the  whole  island,  appearing  here  and  there  in 
a  series  of  detached  outposts  and  unconnect- 
ed fragments,  while  the  enveloping  mass  is 
intensely  Romish.  The  consequence  has 
been  that,  while  the  active  and  enterprising 
Presbyterianism  of  the  North  has  written  i/ 
its  character  on  the  broad  acres  of  its  pecu- 
liar province,  and  is  strong  in  that  peculiar 
element  of  strength — a  territorial  existence 
— Episcopacy,  with  its  far  more  extended 
area  and  its  greater  tenuity,  has  not  only 
been  more  exposed  to  the  proselyting  inroads 
of  Romanism  at  a  thousand  ill-guarded 
points,  but  never  has  been  sufficiently  strong, 
at  any  one  point,  to  give  a  Protestant  tone 
to  the  community,  or  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  Protestant  opinion  such  as  pervades 
the  society  of  Ulster.  The  social  atmosphere 
of  the  South  is  unmistakeably  Catholic ;  that  ^ 
of  the  North  is  Presbyterian,  for  nowhere, 
out  of  Scotland  itself,  is  the  discharge  of 
religious  duty  so  fully  recognised  as  a  con- 
dition of  social  existence,  and  nowhere  else 
is  there  a  greater  amount  of  active  convic 
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tion  upon  religious  questions.  Episcopacy, 
though  strong  in  the  vantage-ground  of  law, 
with  absolute  possession  of  the  churches,  the 
university,  and  the  endowed  schools,  and 
though  secured,  by  its  external  points  of 
contact  with  the  people,  in  the  command  of 
the  leading  avenues  to  public  office  and  dis- 
tinction, has  had  the  disadvantage  of  com- 
prising in  its  membership  that  large  neutral 
mass  which  subsists  in  the  composition  of  all 
communities,  and  which  gives  them  little  or 
no  portion  of  their  form,  cohesion,  or  strength. 
Except  in  Dublin — and  even  there  to  a 
comparatively  insignificant  extent — it  has 
given  no  commanding  tone  to  the  public 
^^miixality  of  the  country.  The  Irish  Church 
has  also  laboured  under  the  singular  dis- 
advantage of  never  having  been  confronted, 
except  in  Ulster,  by  a  strong  and  vigorous 
branch  of  Protestant  Dissent,  such  as  in 
England  and  Scotland  has  quickened  the 
zeal  and  stimulated  the  energies  of  the 
Established  clergy.  The  consequence  has 
been  that,  in  the  three  southern  provinces, 
the  clergy,  contented  to  lead  quiet  and  un- 
impressive lives,  with  relaxed  vigilance  and 
diminished  ardour,  have  been  totally  unfit 
to  grapple  with  men  displaying  all  that 
untiring  energy  and  transcendent  zeal  which 

^^...^.distinguish  the  Catholic  priesthood.  The 
Establishment  has  never  suftered  from  either 
.disruption  or  secession,  such  as  often  gives 
a  powerful  impetus  to  religious  communi- 
ties, for  the  Presbyterians  are  no  more  Dis- 
senters from  the  Church  of  Ireland  than  the 
Church  of  Ireland  is  from  them.  They 
made  no  breach  or  rent  in  a  Church  of 
which  they  were  members,  like  the  Dis- 
senters of  England,   for   they  were   but  a 

branch  of  the  Scottish   Establishment.     It 

is  almost  needless  to  refer  for  the  thousandth 
time  to  the  odious  tithe-system  which,  by 
making  the  clergy  the  reluctant  instruments 
of  endless  litigation  and  implacable  animosi- 
ties, utterly  destroyed  their  moral  influence 
in  the  community.  We  all  know  how  it 
often  set  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  kind- 
hearted  clergymen  in  opposition  to  each 
other ;  so  that,  as  Grattan  tersely  remarked, 
'  It  made  the  clergymen's  income  to  fall  with 
his  virtues  and  to  rise  with  his  bad  qualities, 
just  as  it  made  the  parishioner  to  lose  by  be- 

\^ing  ingenuous  and  to 'save  by  dishonesty.' 
The  clergy  trusted  to  the  power  of  England 
to  maintain  them  in  possession  of  their 
tithes,  and  often  looked  upon  the  people, 
either  as  avowed  and  dangerous  enemies  whom 
they  had  grievously  wronged,  or  as  semi-sav- 
ages whom  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt  to  civ- 
ilise. The  system  inflicted  more  injury  upon 
their  office  than  the  efibrts  of  all  the  infidels 
and  sectaries  in  the  kingdom  could  have  done. 
VOL.  cxxin.  E — 16 
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It  is  equally  needless  to  do  more  than  i 
allude  to  the  politics  of  the  Church,  as  | 
illustrating  the  decline  of  its  influence,  for 
it  has  been  uniformly  identified  with  that 
party  in  the  State  which  deemed  it  just  and 
politic  to  deprive  an  individual  of  his  politi- 
cal rights  and  constitutional  privileges  be- 
cause he  happened  to  say  mass  and  believe 
in  purgatory.  Ever  since  the  time  that  the 
whole  bench  of  Irish  Bishops  vindicated, 
as  Carte  (vol.  i.  p.  121)  tells  us  in  his  Life 
of  Ormoud,  the  tyranny  of  StraiFord's  ad- 
ministration, the  Church  has  presented  the 
natural  and  only  rallying-point  of  the  whole 
Tory  feeling  of  the  country,  and  through 
all  the  political  changes  of  the  last  thirty- 
five  years,  has  borne  an  almost  unwavering 
testimony  against  that  course  of  liberal  legis- 
lation which  has  been  fraught  with  so  much 
material  and  moral  advantage  to  the  king;:.,.^- 
dom.  But  nothing  contributed  so  much  to 
her  weakness  as  the  conduct  of  her  clergy 
on  the  Education  question.  Thirty  years 
ago  they  flung  their  moral  power  wantonly 
away.  The  Catholic  clergy,  as  well  as 
the  Presbyterians,  were  wise  and  patriotic 
enough  to  discern  the  advantages  of  a 
system  which,  for  breadth  and  completeness 
of  organization,  for  the  variety  and  liberal- 
ity of  its  appliances,  and  for  the  wisdom  of 
its  provisions  for  religious  instruction  in  a 
divided  country,  could  hardly  be  paralleled ; 
while  the  strange  spectacle  was  seen  of  a 
bigoted  Protestant  clergy,  who  had,  up  to 
that  period,  kept  almost  the  entire  education 
of  the  country  in  their  own  hands,  allowing 
the  best  teaching  power  and  appliances  of 
the  State  to  pass  over  into  the  hands  of  their  ^^• 
greatest  enemies.  The  National  system 
off'ered  no  advantage  to  the  Protestant  over 
the  Catholic  or  to  the  Catholic  over  the  Prot- 
estant; and  as  the  one  party  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  inferiority  and  the  other 
to  ascendancy,  the  priests  as  eagerly  accept- 
ed as  the  others  angrily  repudiated,  a  system 
which  was  not  based  upon  a  recognition  of 
superior  or  exclusive  claims.  The  Churcli- 
man,  however,  was  only  standing  upon  his 
ancient  ecclesiastical  policy  of  allowing  no 
education  whatever  that  was  not  dis- 
tinctively Protestant — that  is,  of  allow- 
ing no  education  whatever  except  upon  con- 
ditions that  the  masses  of  the  people  would 
indignantly  repudiate ;  and  he  would  have 
kept  them  to  this  hour  ignorant  and 
demoralised,  if  the  State  had  not  under- 
taken to  do — in  the  only  way  possible  in 
Ireland — what  it  ought  at  least  to  have 
attempted  three  hundred  years  ago.* 


*  And  now  the   extreme   Church   Educationist 
joins  hands  with  the  Ultramontane  Catholic  iu  de- 
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While  we  believe  that  wo  have  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  exaggerated  in  the  fore- 
going statement  either  the  difficulties  or  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Irish  Church,  let  us  not 
be  understood  for  a  moment  to  overlook  the 

/I  gratifying  improvement  that  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  thirty  years  both  in  the  moral 
j  character  of  the  clergy  and  in  the  general 
/  efficiency  of  the  Establishment.  Before  that 
period,  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  clerical 
body  were  non-resident,  absenting  themselves 
habitually  from  their  religious  duty  chiefly 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  no  suitable  resi- 
dences, as  if  such  an  idle  excuse  ever  justi- 
fied a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  or  even  a 
i  public  officer,  in  the  neglect  of  duties  for 
which  he  was  handsomely  remunerated.  At 
present  only  205  incumbents — and  they  are 
far  too  many — are  non-resident,  but  their 
places  are  supplied  by  curates.  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  reflect  that  the  old  Orange  parson,  so 
strong  in  his  theological  grudges,  has  almost 
gone  out  of  date,  and  that  we  are  no  more 
to  be  stirred  by  the  edifying  ardour  of  his 
Protestant  vituperation ;  for  his  place  is  now 

I  mostly  supplied  by  a  person  of  another  type 
of  spiritual  power,  distinguished  by  the 
vigour  and  efficiency  of  his  parochial  minis- 


manding  the  destruction  of  that  system  which  was 
at  once  the  most  equitable  in  its  basis,  and  the  most 
beneficial  in  its  influences  upon  Irish  society,  that 
they  may  establish  upon  its  ruins  the  system  of  de- 
nomiational  instruction,  which  will  only  strengthen 
and  perpetuate  the  sectarian  animosities  of  the 
coimtry  and  mar  the  sense  of  common  citizenship 
and  equal  patriotism.  But  the  Irish  clergy  are  now 
so  blind  and  infatuated  that,  with  the  view  of  re- 
covering their  lost  influence  over  education,  they 
are  prepared  to  accept  a  system  which  will  make 
the  Catholic  priest  supreme  and  absolute  in  the 
Cathohc  school — in  other  words,  hand  over  to  the 
hierarchy  the  secular  as  well  as  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Irish  people. 
No  measure,  not  even  the  endowment  of  the  Catho- 
lic priesthood — an  idea  so  abhorrent  to  their  preju- 
dices— could  do  so  much  to  confirm  sacerdotal 
authority.  The  Protestant  clergy  do  not  see  that 
they  can  never  maintain,  under  a  denominational 
system,  separate  Protestant  schools  in  many  dis- 
tricts of  the  south  and  west,  where  their  adherents 
do  not  number  half  a  dozen  families.  We  trust 
that  the  Government  will  strongly  resist  the  demand 
of  the  two  extreme  parties  in  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation itself, 'as  well  as  of  common  citizenship,  for 
the  multiplication  of  separate  schools  in  districts 
that  are  now  amply  supplied  under  the  mixed  sys- 
tem, can  hardly  be  carried  out  without  risk  of  de- 
terioration. Churchmen  may  afiirm,  as  they  have 
often  done,  that  the  three  leading  denominations 
are  at  present  as  thoroughly  isolated  as  they  can  be. 
The  fact  is  far  otherwise.  The  attendance  in  na- 
tional schools  is  fairly  mixed  where  there  is  a  mixed 
population.  In  Tyrone,  Londonderry,  and  Ferman- 
agh, in  which  the  population  is  mixed,  between  84 
and  95  per  cent,  of  the  schools  have  a  mixed  at- 
tendance, and  from  84  to  93  per  cent,  of  all  the 
children  in  attendance  on  national  schools  are  in 
mixed  schools. 


trations,  and  by  the  breadth  of  his  social 
and  Christian  sympathies.  The  passive, 
easy-minded  men-  of  other  days,  as  well  as! 
the  drinking,  fox-hunting,  and  sporting 
clergy,  have  undoubtedly  disappeared  with 
the  long  ages  of  their  guilty  neglect ;  and 
the  Church  of  Ireland  is  strong,  especially 
in  the  towns,  in  zealous  and  energetic  men, 
popular  in  the  style  of  their  public  address-"^ 
es,  incessant  in  pastoral  visitation,  paternal 
in  their  care  of  the  poor,  and  pursuing,  under 
all  the  disadvantages  of  a  bad  system,  the 
education  of  the  young.  The  country  dis- 
tricts, however,  still  lag  far  behind  the 
towns.  As  a  class,  the  Irish  clergy  cannot 
be  said  to  be  conversant  with  the  higher  and 
riper  scholarship  of  the  day ;  they  have 
given  no  impulse  to  theological  thought ;  > 
and  they  are  undoubtedly  far  behind  their 
English  brethren  in  the  reception  of  new 
and  liberal  ideas,  and  in  turning  to  account 
the  latest  results  of  criticism  and  physical 
science.  They  are  evidently  bent  upon 
throwing  all  their  energies  into  purely  pa- 
rochial work ;  and,  perhaps,  for  the  present, 
they  are  better  employed  in  this  sphere  than 
in  pursuing  speculations  which,  if  pushed  to 
excess,  might  rather  weaken,  discredit,  and 
divide  them.  The  increase  of  churches  and 
clergy  of  late  years  is  in  itself  an  indis- 
putable evidence  of  the  aggressive  zeal  anfl 
strenuous  activity  of  the  Establishment, 
even  though,  as  the  Voluntaries  remark,  the 
churches  have  been  built  out  of  a  new  ap- 
propriation of  ecclesiastical  property.*  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  this  revived  vi- 
tality has  only  come  at  a  time  when  the 
great  Romish  adversary,  strong  already  in 
numbers  and  in  position,  has  been  likewise 
extending  his  lines  and  taking  up  fresh  po- 
sitions of  strength.  We  desire  to  see  Irish) 
Protestantism  no  longer  an  artificial  institu- 
tion, a  dry  and  lifeless  trunk  thrust  into  the 
ground  and  sustained  by  external  and  arti- 
ficial props,  but  a  real  living  tree  drawing 
its  sustenance  naturally  from  the  scil ;  and 
therefore  it  is  that  we  are  compelled  to 
raise  a  voice  of  protest  against  the  contin- 
uance of  the  Establishment  in  its  present 
external  proportions  and  in  its  existing  re- 
lations to  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple. 

The  question  of  the  Irish  Church  Tem- 
poralities has  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  again  been  brought  into  active  contro- 
versy as  one  of  the  secondary  questions  of 
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the  time.     Happily,  the  most  material  facts 
of    the   case    are   admitted   oa   all    hands, 
Churchmen    themselves    being    no    longer 
afraid  to  confess  the  demerits  of  the  system. 
No  object  can  now  be  served  by  denouncing 
veformers  as  infidels  or  Jacobins,  as  Papists 
or  fanatics ;  for  statesmen  and  politicians  of 
every  party  and  sect  have   long  ago   con- 
demned it  as  an  utterly  indefensible  institu- 
tion.   It  is  thirty  years  since  Lord  Macaulay 
put  the  following  hypothetical  case,  which 
still  applies  with  some  degree  of  exactness  to 
the  Church  in  its  present  proportions  : — '  If) 
there  were  in  any  part  of  the  world,  a  Na^ 
tional  Church  regarded  as  heretical  by  four 
fifths  of  the  nation  committed  to  its  care,  a 
Church  established  and  maintained  by  the 
sword,  a  Church  producing  twice  as  many 
riots  as  conversions,  a  Church  which  though 
possessing    great   wealth    and   power,    and 
f  though  long  backed  by  persecuting  laws,  had^ 
in   the    course    of    many   generations   been ' 
found  unable  to  propagate  its  doctrines,  and 
barely  able  to  maintain  its  ground,  a  Church 
so   odious   that   fraud  and   violence,  when 
used  against   its  clear  rights  of  property, 
were    generally    regarded    as    fair-play,    a 
Church    whose    ministers    were    generally 
preaching  to  desolate  walls,  and  with  difii- 
culty  obtaining  their  lawful  subsistence  by 
the  help  of  bayonets ;  such    a    Church,    on 
our  principles,  could  not,  we  must  own,  be 
defended.'     It   could  not  .certainly  be  de- 
fended   on  the  principle  of  that   religious 
equality  before  the  law  which  is  the  govern- 
ing principle  of  modern  statesmanship.     Of 
course,  we  acknowledge  the  force  of  that 
sound  maxim  of  practical  politics,  so  apt  to 
be  forgotten  by  theorists,  but  without  which 
.  the  world  cannot  be  governed — Quodforsan 
fieri  non  dehuit,  factum  tamen  valet ;  but 
this  ancient  maxim  was  never  intended  to 
justify  the  perpetual  continuance  of  an  in- 
stitution which  had  lost  all  relation  to  the 
ends  of  its  original  appointment,  much  less 
to  protect  it  from  the  hand  of  thorough  and 
judicious  reform.     We  are  glad  to  observe 
the    alacrity  with  which   Irish  Churchmen 
themselves   have  taken  up  the  question  of 
,  internal  reform — involving  the  re-adjustment 
of  clerical  incomes  on  a  more  equitable  scale, 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  bishops  and 
of  their  incomes,  the  restriction  of  benefices 
to  a  certain   amount,  and  the  increased   sti- 
pend of  curates ;  but,  strange    to  say,  none 
of  these  clerical  reformers  mingles  with  his 
discussions  an  appeal  to  the  undeniable  in- 
terests and  strong  feelings  of  the  Catholic 
population,  or  seems  to  recognise  the  anom- 
aly of  a   Protestant    Church,    representing 
half  a  million  of  adherents,  supported   ex- 
clusively  out  of  the   lands    of    a    Catholic 


country.  It  was  this  peculiarly  anomalous 
feature  of  the  case  that  suggested  to  Sydney 
Smith  the  well-known  illustration  of  the 
State  establishing  butcher-shops  in  all  the 
villages  of  our  Indian  Empire  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Hindoes — not  for  the  benefit 
of  the  natives  who  eschew  beefsteak  as  sa- 
credly offensive — but  of  some  stray  European 
who  might  happen  to  pass  through  the  vil- 
lage and  must  have  his  meat  diet.  The  time 
has  surely  come  to  recognise  the  importance 
of  the  Catholic  element  in  Irish  society,  and 
to  make  such  alterations  in  existing  eccle- 
siastical arrangements  as  will,  in  some  mea- 
sure, re-adjust  the  social  inequalities  of  the 
different  sects. 

We  sometimes  underrate  the  real  progresss 
of  the-  Roman  Catholic  community,  which 
has  been  very  remarkable  of  late  years. 
The  aggressive  spirit  of  the  priesthood  and 
the  religious  feeling  of  the  people  have  vast- 
ly increased.  How  else  can  we  account  for  / 
the  marvellous  energy  employed  in  restoring 
,  the  ancient  eclesiastical  edifices  of  the  coun- 
I  try  in  far  more  than  their  former  glory ;  for 
the  expenditure  of  five  millions  sterling  with- 
in the  last  thirty-one  years  in  church-build- 
ing alone ;  for  the  intense  desire  to  subject 
all  secular  instruction  to  exclusive  ecclesias- 
tical superintendence ;  for  the  extent  to 
which  the  gentry  and  professional  classes 
have  yielded  to  sacerdotal  ideas,  and  for 
their  utter  lack  of  moral  courage  in  not  more 
openly  denouncing  or  opposing  that  policy 
of  exclusion,  separation,  and  social  war  which 
is  so  unrelentingly  enforced  by  an  Ultra- 
montane hierarchy ;  for  the  immense  zeal  in 
education,  especially  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  regular  orders  of  clergy ;  and 
for  the  disposition  generally,  on  the  part  of 
the  masses,  to  view  all  questions  whatever 
from  the  habitual  stand-point  of  creed,  party, 
or  country  ?  With  an  improved  social  posi- 
tion, a  considerable  growing  intelligence,  and  y 
a  rising  and  eager  middle-class,  Romanism  t^ 
has  become  a  visible  force  in  the  country,  of 
far  greater  magnitude  and  importance  than 
before ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
its  priesthood  and  people — always  opposed  to 
the  Protestant  Church  from  historical  recol- 
lections, from  ancient  suifering,  and  from 
disappointed  hope,  and  still  more  opposed  in 
modern  times,  on  account  of  the  social  pres 
tige,  the  political  and  moral  weight,  the 
Establishment  gives  to  its  hierarchy — should 
entertain  the  idea  of  overthrowing  an  iusti- 
tution  which  not  only  stands  in  the  way  of 
the  complete  political  equality  of  all  Irish- 
men, but,  as  they  expect,  of  their  own 
ultimate  ascendancy  as  a  religous  sect.  The 
revived  energy  of  the  Catholic  clergy  as  a 
proselytising  party  is  a  great  and  conspiou- 
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ous  fact  of  Irish  society,  and  Protestants 
themselves  have  admitted  that  they  cannot 
maintain  their  ground — even  with  all  the 
advantages  of  a  well-paid  Establishment, 
especially  in  purely  Catholic  districts — 
against  the  ceaseless  abrasion  of  the  sur- 
rounding mass  of  Romanism.  AVe  may  ad- 
mit all  this,  but  it  furnishes  no  reason  what- 
ever for  maintaining  Protestantism  in  a  posi- 
tion in  which  it  is  totally  unfit  to  grapple 
with  error,  but  should  rather  supply  abun- 
dant reasons  for  altering  the  clerical  instru- 
mentality and  the  conditions  of  its  exercise 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  answer  the  ends 
of  its  existence. 

Let  us  in  the  first  place  observe  the  nu- 
merical strength  of  the  different  religious  de- 
nominations. The  population  of  Ireland  is 
five  millions  and  three  quarters.  Of  these 
four  millions  and  a  half  are  Roman  Catholics, 
and  one  million  and  a  quarter  are  Protest- 
ants. One-half  of  the  Protestants  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church,  and  one-half 
are  Dissenters.  The  following  table  repre- 
sents the  numbers  at  two  distinct  periods  : — 


1834 

1861 

Dec. 

Inc. 

Established  Churcli,in- ) 
eluding  Methodists  .  \ 
Koman  Catholics    .    . 
Presbyterian    .... 
Protestant  Dissenters* 

8.')3,160 

6,436,060 
643,058 
21,822 

693,357  I 
45,399  \ 

4,5fi5,265 

523,291 

76,661 

13-4 

30-4 
18-6 

251-3 

y 

7,954,100 

5,843,973 

rding  to  these  figures,  which  are  tak- 


/  *  This  i-eturn  of '  Protestant  Dissenters,'  which  is 
^totally  incorrfiat,  has  led  the  English  Voluntaries  to 
boast  that  while  the  Established  Church  and  the 
Presbyterian  Church — both  supported  by  the  State 
have  declined,  since  1834,  to  the  extent,  respective- 
ly of  13'4  and  18'6  per  cent.,  the  Protestant  Dissen- 
ters, without  Government  aid,  have  increased  251-3 
per  cent.  The  fact  is  far  otherwisCj^^They  have 
actually  declinpt^  to  the  extent  of  l1b]^9^  The  cen- 
sus of  1861  represents  the  '  Protestaivt  Dissenters' 
as  having  been  21,882  in  1834,  and  76,B61  in  1861 ; 
but  the  signal  mistake  is  committed  of  including  the 
Methodists  among  the  '  Protestant  Dissenters '  of 
1861,  when  they  were  mostly  included  among  the 
Episcopalians  in  1834,  and  of  including  10,073 
'  Other  Presbyterians '  among  the  'Protestant  Dis- 
senters' now,  though  they  were  reckoned  among 
the  'Presbyterians'  in  1834,  and  of  setting  down 
4,103  persons  with  rehgion  'unascertained'  as 
'  Protestant  Dissenters,'  when  thoy  ought  unques- 
tionably to  be  included  among  tlife  Episcopalians. 
Thus  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  after  all  these  just 
and  necessary  deductions,  must  aVpeap,.4«-J.861, 
with  a  decrease  in  their  membershipuW^  224  per 
cent.  In  1861  there  were  thirty-one  nWc^ndent 
ministers  in  the  country  ;  now  there  are  only  twen- 
ty-five. Three  of  their  chapels  have  been  finally 
closed  within  the  last  few  months,  namely,  those  of 
Tralce,  Mallow,  and  Youghal.  These  facts  point 
very  significantly  to  their  decline. 


en  from  the  two  census  returns  of  1834  and 
1861,  while  the  whole  population  of  the 
country  has  declined  27-1  per  cent,  in  27 
years — or  more  than  one-fourth — the  Roman 
Catholics  have  declined  nearly  one-third ; 
the  Presbyterians,  between  one-fifth  and  one- 
sixth  ;  and  the  Episcopalians  (not  including 
the  Methodists)  between  one-seventh  and 
one-eighth.  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  in  21  out  of  32  dioceses,  the  Episcopa- 
lians have  increased  since  1834,  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  population  of  the  country,  have 
remained  stationary  in  2,  and  have  fallen 
only  in  9.  There  can  be  no  question,  then, 
that  the  Established  Cliurch  has  actually 
declined  less  than  any  other  body  in  the 
country,  and  that  its  revived  evangelical 
vigour  during  the  last  thirty  years,  together 
with  its  pastoral  care  for  the  poor,  has  ena- 
bled it  to  maintain  its  ground  better  than 
the  other  sects.  We  are  quite  prepared  to 
give  the  advocates  of  the  Irish  Church  all 
the  advantage  of  this  comparative  superiori- 
ty in  their  arguments  for  continued  endow- 
ment, though  they  might  be  reminded  that 
it  covers  only  the  twenty-seven  last  years 
of  their  history,  and  that  ever  since  1671, 
when  according  to  the  enumeration  of  Sir 
W.  Petty,  the  Protestants  were  300,000 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  800,000,  they  have 
been  losing  ground,  even  in  the  face  of  suc- 
cessive Protestant  immigrations  from  Great 
Britain. 

Let  us  now  briefly  describe  the  ecclesias- 
tical position  of  the  Church,  and  the  provis- 
ion made  for  the  support  of  its  clergy. 
There  are  2,428  parishes  and  1,510  benefices 
in  Ireland.  The  net  annual  value  of  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues  (exclusive  of  the  an- 
nual value  of  episcopal  palaces  and  glebe- 
houses)  is  559,763?.  The  income  of  twoji 
archbishops  and  ten  bishops  is  55,110Z.  2s., 
9(i.,  distributed  according  to  the  following; 
table : — 


Net  Value 

Armagh 

£8,328     3 

6 

Meath 

3,664  16 

4 

Tuam 

4,038  19 

S 

Down  and  Coanor 

3,524  10 

11 

Derry 

5,939     3 

0 

Kilmore 

5,246  17 

0 

Dublin 

6,569  15 

1 

Ferns  and  Leighlin 

3,867     9 

6 

Oashel  and  Emly 

4,402  13 

4 

Limerick  and  Ardfert  . 

3,961  14 

9 

Killaloe  and  Kilfenora 

3,261  16 

10 

Cloyne 

2,304     3 

3 

£55,110    2     9  J 

The  net  income  of  all  the  beneficed  clergy 

is  390,659/.,  and  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com-  ". 

mission,  110,820Z.     Of  the  1,510  benefices,  :  { 

there  are  276  with  incomes  under  lOOZ.  per  \  I 
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annum ;  353  under  200/. ;  426  under  300?.; 
and  no  less  than  455  over  300/,  Of  these 
455  benefices,  226  are  by  a  late  return  rep- 
resented as  under  400/.  per  annum.  The 
unequal  distribution  of  income  and  labour 
— one  of  the  worst  anomalies  of  the  Irish 
Church — is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing table : — 

Benefices  with   less  than   100  Church 
Population. 


Church 

Net  Ee- 

popu- 
lation 

venuo 

Armaghh  Diocese : 

£ 

Ballymakenay    .... 

31 

166 

Barnstowii 

88 

266 

Clonkeen  . 

51 

221 

Clonmorc  . 

12 

162 

Derver 

34 

159 

Dromiskin . 

91 

333 

Dunleer 

72 

268 

Foghart 

11 

183 

Heyuestowii 

13 

254 

Jones'oorough 

88 

194 

Killeneoole 

30 

198 

Moylary 

33 

213 

Rathdrummia 

10 

227 

Stabaniioti  . 

55 

154 

Cloglier  Diocese: 

Inniskeen 

91 

265 

Killaney 

62 

393 

Meath  Diocese: 

Agher         ,         .         .         ,         , 

78 

197 

Almoi'itia  . 

7 

171 

Ardagh 

80 

195 

Athlumney. 

49 

60 

Baliymaglossoii . 

14 

115 

Ballymore  . 

^82 

199 

Bahathboyne 

•    40 

268 

Bective 

78- 

95 

Benowen    . 

49 

192 

Castlejordan 

64 

90 

Castlerickard 

56 

153 

Ohurchtown 

93 

298 

Clonard 

71 

222 

ClongiU      . 

19 

199 

Cloninacnoise 

94 

257 

Colpe 

94 

101 

Douaghpatrick  . 

SO 

205 

Drakestown 

26 

376 

Druincree  . 

89 

210 

Dumraiiey . 

39 

100 

Ouaboyne  , 

94 

186 

l>unsliaughlia 

43 

263 

Eiiniscoffy  . 

74 

90 

Galtrirn 

13 

94 

Girley 

55 

89 

Kentstown. 

43 

279 

Kilbrixy     . 

9 

99 

Kilbride 

U 

312 

Kildalkey  , 

96 

108 

Kilmessan  . 

40 

244 

Kilmorn     . 

57 

286 

Kilmore     . 

53 

255 

Kilskier     , 

90 

296 

Knockniark 

12 

250 

Moy glare   . 

38 

173 

Xewtown  , 

51 

298 

Nobber 

Raddanstown 

Rahau 

llathbeggan 

Rathconrath 

Ratlikenny. 

Ratoath 

Stackallen  . 

Stoiiehall    . 

Syddan 

Tara  . 

Tryvitt 

Derry  Diocese: 
Clonmany  . 
Desertgray. 
Inchisland  . 

Down  Diocese : 
Dundonald. 
Kilclief      . 
Kilaney 
Sullinakill  , 


37 

194 

38 

204 

83 

99 

12 

117 

39 

208 

5 

141 

73 

408 

90 

322 

62 

93 

64 

215 

80 

289 

12 

226 

59 
89 
91 


78 
84 
34 
63 


331 
147 

83 


184 
99 
99 

101 


Let  us  view  the  disproportion  in  another 
aspect.  The  diocese  of  Meath  contains  an 
Episcopal  population  of  16,289 ;  yet  for  the 
spiritual  supervision  of  this  number  a  bishop 
receives  3,664/.  16s.  4c/.  per  annum,  105 
beneficed  clergymen  24,504/.  12s.  7d,  and 
26  curates  2,177/.  In  the  diocese  of  Tuam, 
which  is  situated  in  the  poorest  of  the  four 
provinces,  the  bishop  receives  4,038/.  19s. 
3d,  73  beneficed  clergymen  17,410/.  13s. 
4d,  and  17  curates  1,550/. — making  a  total 
sum  of  22,999/.  12s.  Id.  paid  annually  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  17,157  Episcopa- 
lians, in  addition  to  the  large  sums  contrib- 
uted by  English  Protestants  for  the  support 
of  the  Irish  Church  Missions  in  the  West. 
The  diocese  of  Cashel,  Emly,  Waterford,  and 
Lismore,  with  a  Protestant  population  of 
13,853,  draws  no  less  than  38,828/.  5s.  bd. 
— or,  nearly  at  the  rate  of  3/.  per  head — 
from  the  lands  of  Ireland,  the  bishop  of  this 
happy  seat  enjoying  a  pleasant  income  of 
4,402/.  13s.  4c/.,  the  106  beneficed  clergy- 
men dividing  among  them  a  sum  of  31,010/. 
17s.  Id.,  and  40  curates  3,414/.  15s.  Nearly 
the  same  state  of  things  exists  in  the  dioceses 
of  Limerick  and  Killaloe,  except  that,  in 
point  of  pecuniary  emolument,  the  Waterford 
diocese  is  the  most  fortunate. 

This,  then,  is  the  provision  made  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  one-tenth  part  of  the 
whole  population  of  Ireland,  while  four  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  Catholics,  without  State 
aid,  are  compelled  to  maintain  at  their  own 
expense  their  3,014  priests  and  build  their 
own  edifices.  It  is  important  to  remember* 
that  nearly  one-half  of  Irish  Protestantism 
has  no  share  whatever  in  this  600,000/. 
a  year  of  Episcopal  revenues.  There,  has 
been  a  manifest  disposition  on  the  part  of 
Churchmen  to  ignore  in  their  discussions  the 
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existence  of  Irish  Dissent — and  especially 
the  strong  and  vigorous  Dissent  of  Ulster — 
as  if  Episcopacy  represented  the  whole  Prot- 
estantism of  the  country,  and  its  disendow- 
ment  would  be  the  Adrtual  extinction  of  the 
latter.  But  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the 
importance  of  the  non-Episcopalian  element, 
which  represents  599,952  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation.    Here  are  the  Presbyterians  alone, 

"numbering  523,291  :  a  religious  body  with- 
out prelates,  or  prebendaries,  or  pluralities, 
or  a  richly-endowed  university,  or  liberally- 
endowed  schools,  with  their  691  ministers, 
strong  in  zeal  and  in  unity  of  doctrine,  smit- 
ten with  no  blackletter  mania,  without  dog- 
matic or  rubrical  quarrels,  and  with  no  ten- 
dencies or  provocatives  to  Romanism,  main- 
taining their  ecclesiastical  position  satisfac- 
torily in  the  country  with  a  paltry  grant 
from  the  State  of  40,000Z.  a  year  to  their 

'  clergy.* 

These,  then,  are  the  material  facts  of  the 
case,  and  the  advocates  of  the  Irish  Church 
must  be  able  to  produce  very  convincing 
arguments  indeed,  on  the  ground  of  justice, 
expediency,  or  necessity,  to  vindicate  its  pe- 
culiarly anomalous  position  in  the  country. 
Let  us  patiently  and  candidly  examine  their 
arguments. 

The  first  argument  usually  employed  is  of 
a  purely  historical  character.  It  is  affirmed 
with  a  large  measure  of  confidence  that  the 
Irish  Church  is  not  by  any  means  a  new  one 
introduced  into  the  country  in  the  sixteenth 


*  It  is  well  known  that  the  progress  of  Ulster  has 
been  largely  owing  to  the  Presbyterians.  They 
have  been  called  '  the  vertebral  column  of  Ulster, 
giving  to  it  at  once  its  strength  and  uprightness.' 
The  Census  Commissioners  express  their  inability  to 
account  for  the  fact,  that,  while  the  Presbyterians 
have  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  proprietors,  and  of 
the  learned  professions  and  the  public  offices,  than 
the  Episcopalians  and  Roman  Catholics,  they  stand 
highest  of  the  three  in  respect  of  the  small  percent- 
age of  ignorant.  Only  11  out  of  every  100  persons 
above  five  years  of  age  are  unable  to  read  or  write 
against  16  of  the  Established  Church,  and  43  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.  The  statistics  of  crime  are  equally 
favourable  to  Presbyterian  morality  ;  for,  according 
to  the  latest  return  (1865),  the  Presbyterians  had  3 
per  cent.,  the  Episcopalians  10  per  cent.,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  86  per  cent,  of  criminals  in  the  Irish 
goals.  We  wish  we  could  speak  as  highly  of  their 
political  intelligence  and  liberality.  It  is  a  singular 
circumstance,  that  in  spite  of  all  their  antecedents, 
they  are  actually  arrayed  at  this  hour  on  the  side  cf 
High  Church  Toryism.  They  have  not  a  single 
Liberal  representative  of  their  own  persuasion  and 
country  in  Parliament.  When  we  consider  the  noble 
stand  made  for  Liberal  principles  by  Presbyterian 
Scotland,  as  well  as  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Eng- 
lish Dissenters,  we  cannot  but  express  om-  amaze- 
ment that  Irish  Presbyterians  should  throw  all  their 
power  into  the  hands  of  that  High  Church  party, 
which  has  sometimes  persecuted,  often  insulted,  and 
always  despised  them. 


century,  but  the  old  Catholic  Church  of  Ire- 
land, which  had  already  existed  for  many 
centuries ;  that  it  is  the  true  successor  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Patrick ;  that  it  was  first  for- 
mally established  by  the  State  in  the  twelfth 
century ;  that  it  reformed  itself  in  the  six- 
teenth century ;  that  the  bishops  of  the  Church 
before  the  Refoi'mation  became  the  bishops  of 
the  Church  after  the  Heformation ;  that  the 
present  Romish  hierarchy  is  a  foreign  Episco- 
pate introduced  by  the  Roman  pontiff  in  op- 
position to  its  ancient  and  lawful  Episcopate; 
and  that  therefore  the  Church,  which  now 
possesses  the  tithes  and  glebe-lands,  is  the 
identical  ecclesiastical  body  which  possessed 
them  before  the  Reformation.  This  series 
of  assertions  is  usually  sustained  by  a  great 
parade  of  ecclesiastical  learning.  Now,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
prelates  except  two  adopted  the  Reforma- 
tion, but  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  were 
still  strongly  attached  to  the  ancient  relig- 
ion ;  and  we  cannot  for  a  moment  allow  that 
a  Church  consists  only  of  its  bishops  any 
more  than  an  army  of  its  generals  and  offi- 
cers. But  we  hold  the  argument  to  be  quite 
untenable  on  ecclesiastical  grounds.  The 
Pope  has  power  to  confer  orders  or  he  has 
not.  If  he  has  no  power,  then  the  bishops 
from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  Reformation 
had  no  spiritual  authority,  for  they  claimed 
to  possess  no  orders  that  they  did  not  derive 
from  the  See  of  Rome;  and  how  could  they 
transmit  to  their  Protestant  successors — 
namely,  to  the  twenty  bishops  conforming  at 
the  Reformation — what  they  did  not  possess 
themselves  ?  But  if  the  Pope  has  power  to 
confer  orders,  then,  unquestionably,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishops  of  the  present  day 
possess  them,  and  are  invested  with  spiritual 
authority  over  their  flocks.  The  argument 
is  quite  unanswerable  on  High  Church  or 
Tractarian  grounds.  But  the  claims  of  Irish 
Episcopacy  to  represent  the  primitive  Chris- 
tianity of  the  country  are  far  from  being  un- 
questioned, though  all  her  writers  tacitly 
assume  the  point  as  definitively  settled  or 
conceded  in  her  favor.  It  is  well  known, 
however,  that  the  Irish  Presbyterians  make 
a  substantially  similar  claim  on  behalf  of 
their  ecclesiastical  system.  And  when  it  is 
candidly  considered  that '  before  1110'  (says 
a  living  historian  of  the  Irish  Church)  '  there 
were  in  Ireland  no  such  things  or  pei-sous  as 
dioceses,  cathedrals,  deans,  chapters,  rural 
deans,  vicars-general,  archdeacons,  parishes, 
parsons,  rectors,  vicars,  curates,  or  tithes  or 
rent-charge';  that  Dr.  Todd,  a  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  his  elaborate  but 
very  uncritical  '  Life  of  St,  Patrick,'  has  ad- 
mitted that  '  there  were  frequently  two  or 
more  contemporaneous  bishops  in  the  same 
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place,'  and  that  'the  martyrology  of  Done- 
gal mentions  seven  such  groups  of  bishops  in 
seven  such  places,'  and  quotes  the  charge  of 
St.  Bernard  against  the  Irish  Church,  even 
of  the  twelfth  century,  that  'it  permitted 
almost  every  separate  church  to  have  its 
separate  bishop ; '  it  is  very  hard  to  resist 
the  conclusion  that  these  primitive  bishops 
were  not,  like  modern  prelates,  the  rulers  of 
clergy,  but  the  presiding  pastors  of  indepen- 
dent congregations,  on  a  footing  of  ministeri- 
al  parity.  It  is  really,  then,  worse  than  ri- 
diculous  for  the  advocates  of  the  Irish 
Church  to  represent  the  Catholics  as  the 
real  invaders,  and  the  introduction  of  a 
Protestant  clergy  as  nothing  more  than  the 
restoration  of  property  to  its  destined  and 
legitimate  possessors.  Much  stress  has  been 
laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  temporalities 
were  conferred  upon  the  Irish  Papal  Church 
by  one  English  king  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  were  confirmed  to  the  same  Church 
turned  Protestant  by  another  English  king 
in  the  sixteenth  century;  and  that,  as  the 
.  first  act  of  royal  favour  was  good,  so  was 
^  the  second.  There  is  a  very  wide  distinc- 
tion, however,  between  the  temporal  provis- 
ion made  by  Henry  II.  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  whole  nation — then  totally 
Romanist — and  the  same  provision  being 
now  applied  to  the  instruction  of  only  one- 
tenth  of  the  same  nation.  On  every  princi- 
ple of  justice  and  right  reason,  it  does  appear 
as  if  the  Keformation  was  the  sheer  robbery 
of  one  religious  sect  upon  another  religious 
sect ;  for  it  is  not  denied  that  the  Catholic 
Church  had  enjoyed  this  property — conside- 
rably augmented  by  private  munificence — 
by  the  strong  and  sufficiently  long  prescrip- 
tion of  at  least  three  or  four  hundred  years. 
It  is  admitted,  however,  on  all  hands,  that 
the  Irish  Church  is  the  creature  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament;  and  how  can  Churchmen 
meet  the  argument  that  the  endowments  one 
Act  of  Parliament  gave,  another  may  take 
away  ? 

But  it  is  argued  further,  that  the  tithe  is 
now  a  landlord's  tax,  and  as  ninety  per  cent. 
of  the  laud  is  the  property  of  Protestant 
landlords,  the  Catholics  have  no  right  to 
complain  of  Catholic  landlords  being  com- 
pelled to  pay  only  one-tenth  of  the  tithe.  It 
is  agreeable  to  observe  that  the  clergy  have 
generally  given  up  the  doctrine  that  the 
tithe  is  a  divine,  indefeasible,  inherent  right, 
as  if  they  held  directly  under  the  Levitical 
institutions,  though  there  are  many  still  who 
seem  to  regard  it  as  the  articulum  staniis 
vel  cadentis  ecclesice.  But  their  arguments 
generally  display  a  remarkable  ignorance  of 
the  first  principles  of  political  economy. 
Tithes  operate  as  an  addition  to  the  price  of 


raw  produce,  and,  like  all  other  taxes,  must  ^^^ 
be  paid  by  consumers — that  is,  by  the  coun- 
try in  general.  They  increase  in  amount 
according  as  cultivation  is  extended,  and 
according  as  the  difficulty  of  raising  raw 
produce  increases,  and  are  more  burdensome 
in  a  year  of  scarcity  than  in  a  year  of  plenty. 
It  is  urged  that  tithe  rent-charge  is  a  com- 
position for  tithe,  and  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
reserved  rent,  which  never  belonged  to  either 
landlord  or  tenant.  This  definition  makes 
no  account  of  the  well-known  fact  that  the 
landlord's  tax  is  recovered  from  the  tenant 
in  the  form  of  a  higher  rent,  that  a  higher 
rent  implies  a  higher  price  for  produce,  and 
that  the  eventual  incidence  of  the  tax  must 
thus  be  upon  the  consumers  of  produce.  No 
doubt  tithes  are  very  correctly  described  as 
neither  landlords'  nor  tenants'  property. 
But  it,  is  perfectly  ridiculous  to  talk  of 
Church  property  being  as  inviolable  as  pri- 
vate property,  and  of  the  title  of  the  bishops 
to  their  lands  being  as  good  as  that  of  dukes 
and  earls  to  their  vast  estates ;  for  there  is 
surely  an  important  difference  between  trust 
property  whose  application  is  regulated  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  property  granted 
absolutely  to  individuals  and  their  heirs  for- 
ever to  do  with  it  as  they  think  proper. 
Besides,  all  parties  recognise  the  right  of 
the  State  to  redistribute  the  revenues  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy,  but  there  can  be  no  rec- 
ognition of  a  similar  right  on  the  part  of 
the  State  to  redistribute  the  wealth  of  sev- 
eral hundred  landed  proprietors.  We  are 
seriously  warned  against  laying  a  sacrile- 
gious hand  upon  the  patrimony  of  the 
Church,  inasmuch  as  a  large  portion  of  her 
present  endowments  is  derived  from  the  mu- 
nificence of  private  individuals.  This  argu- 
ment would  have  applied  with  equal  force  to 
the  transfer  of  Church  property  from  the 
Catholics  to  the  Protestants  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, for  all  the  private  and  testamentary 
property  passed  over  into  the  hands  of  the 
Protestants,  together  with  the  tithes  and 
glebe-lands.  There  is,  however,  an  impor- 
tant element  of  difference  in  the  case.  Hen- 
ry VIII.  displaced  the  old  hierarchy  without 
making  the  slightest  compensation  to  either 
bishops  or  clergy  for  the  loss  of  their  in- 
comes. Modern  legislation  will  deal  more 
fairly  with  the  members  of  disendowed  es- 
tablishments. But  the  advocates  of  the 
Church  plead  that,  according  to  the  Act  of 
Union,  the  continuance  and  preservation  of 
the  Church  was  declared  to  be  an  essential 
and  fundamental  part  of  that  solemn  ar- 
rangement. It  will  not,  surely,  be  argued 
that  if  the  600,000  Churchmen  of  Ireland 
should,  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  genera- 
tions, dwindle  down  to  600  or  to  60,  the 
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temporalities  are  not  to  be  touched.  Civili- 
sation knows  nothing  of  irrevocable  laws 
which  would  become  an  intolerable  evil  to 
all  parties  from  the  constantly  shifting  atti- 
tude of  human  affairs.  Parliament  has  again 
and  again  abolished  in  one  generation  what 
it  had  established  in  another,  and  to  question 
its  right  to  make  necessary  and  useful 
changes  is  to  bind  over  the  present  irrevoca- 
bly to  the  past  in  a  *  Mezentian  coupling  of 
life  and  death,'  which  is  simply  monstrous, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  all  possibility  of  future 
progress.  The  Act  of  Union  has  not  de- 
barred us  from  modifying  or  removing  other 
things  which  it  prescribed  as  essential  arti- 
cles ;  for  all  compacts  of  this  nature  are  only 
obligatory  so  long  as  the  contracting  parties 
do  not  think  proper  to  modify  or  annul  them. 
We  know  that  heritable  jurisdiction  in 
Scotland  was  secured  to  the  owners  by  the 
Act  of  Union  in  1707,  but  abolished  forty 
years  afterwards  in  the  very  teeth  of  this  ar- 
rangement, and  to  the  evident  promotion  of 
the  public  good.  The  Act  of  Union,  there- 
fore, cannot  prevent  Parliament  from  remod- 
elling the  Irish  Church,  or  adopting  such 
reforms  as  the  interests  of  religion  or  of  the 
country  at  large  seem  imperatively  to  de- 
mand. We  are  also  reminded  of  the  Coro- 
nation Oath  of  the  Queen,  which  binds  her 
to  maintain  for  ever  the  integrity  of  the 
Irish  Establishment.  The  Sovereign  binds 
herself  to  preserve  the  Constitution ;  that  is, 
she  is  not  by  any  separate  act  of  her  own  to 
infringe  upon  it,  or  make  herself  a  party  to 
illegal  changes,  but  to  give  effect  to  the  con- 
stitutional decision  of  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons. Greorge  III.  persisted  till  his  death 
in  opposing  all  liberal  legislation  on  behalf 
of  the  Catholics  from  a  narrow  and  errone- 
ous interpretation  of  his  Coronation  Oath ; 
though  his  Protestant  Majesty  had  no  scru- 
ple in  undertaking  an  obligation  of  an  ex- 
actly contradictory  nature  in  Corsica,  when 
he  swore  to  observe  the  constitution  which 
made  the  Ptoman  Catholic  the  only  national 
religion  of  that  island.  The  science  of  con- 
stitutional government  is  too  well  understood 
in  these  days  for  us  to  expect  a  recurrence 
of  such  royal  blunders.  There  is  nothing, 
therefore,  in  the  obligation  undertaken  by 
the  Sovereign  inconsistent  with  her  proper 
assent  to  any  measure  of  ecclesiastical  re- 
form, of  re-adjustment  or  reduction  of  rev- 
enues, or  even  of  absolute  disendowment, 
which  Parliament  in  its  combined  wisdom 
might  enact. 

We  cannot  see  the  force  of  the  argument 
that  the  reform  or  even  the  disendowment  of 
the  Church  would  be  fatal  to  the  stability  of 
the  British  rule  in  Ireland,  though  impas- 
sioned orators  speak  of  that  event   as  the 


easiest  way  of  opening  a  defile  through  which 
the  enemies  of  the  Constitution  will  find, 
their  way  to  the -heart  of  the  citadel.  We 
are  strongly  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
army,  and  not  the  Church,  has  been  for 
three  centuries  the  mainstay  of  British  rule 
in  the  sister-country;  that  the  Church  often 
endangered  its  stability  by  keeping  up  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  mind  a  constant  irritation 
against  the  State,  which  not  only  tolerated 
but  supported  such  an  obnoxious  institution  ; 
and  that  but  for  the  army,  the  clergy  would 
have  had  great  difiiculty  in  getting  their 
tithes  or  the  landlords  their  rents.  It  witP 
be  hard,  too,  to  convince  the  Protestants  of 
Britain  that  the  disendowment  of  the 
Church,  as  some  strongly  affirm,  will  be  the 
virtual  extinction  of  Protestantism  in  the 
countr3^  It  would  certainly  be  a  very  se- 
rious thing  to  weaken,  not  to  speak  of  sub- 
verting, the  Protestant  religion,  in  presence 
of  a  system  which  has,  of  late  years,  s^hown 
such  increased  vigour  in  all  the  prevalent 
modes  of  propagaudism  and  proselytism. 
But  we  have  always  learned  to  believe  that 
the  efficiency  of  a  Church  to  grapple  with 
systems  of  error  and  maintain  its  own  posi- 
tion depended,  not  on  its  political  incorpora- 
tion, but  on  the  learning,  piety,  and  faithful- 
ness of  its  clergy.  Those  who  employ  this 
argument  must  surely  entertain  a  very  low 
idea  of  the  Irish  Church  as  a  spiritual  insti- 
tution and  of  its  hold  upon  the  sympathies 
of  half-a-million  Protestants,  including  the 
wealthiest  members  of  the  community.  The 
Irish  Dissenters  would  laugh  to  scorn  the 
idea  of  Episcopal  disendowment  paving  the 
way  to  the  final  and  territorial  supremacy 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  One  clergy- 
man gives  Dissenters  a  six  months'  lease  of 
existence  after  the  removal  of  the  Church. 
But  when  we  consider  that  the  Northern 
Presbyterians,  who  constitute  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  whole  Protestantism  of  the  coun- 
try, have  held  their  ground  for  two  cen- 
turies, in  spite  of  High  Church  opposition 
and  political  exclusion,  and  that  they  present 
at  this  hour  a  far  more  compact  and  solid 
front  than  their  brethren  of  the  Establish- 
ment to  the  disciplined  unity  of  Romanism  ; 
that  the  preservation  of  Episcopacy  in  large 
districts  of  the  South  has  been  mainly  owing 
to  the  unwearying  labours  of  the  Methdists; 
and  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  increased 
its  membership  and  gathered  its  recruits, 
high  and  low,  not  from  the  ranks  of  Noncon- 
formity, but  from  the  Church  of  Ireland 
itself;  it  displays  no  ordinary  assurance  on 
the  part  of  clerical  pamphleteers  to  represent 
the  Establishment  as  the  bulwark  of  religious 
freedom.  We  entertain  no  such  cowardly 
fears  for   the   stability  of  Protestantism  in 
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Ireland ;  for  its  revived  vigour,  its  nascent 
evangelism,  and  its  growing  adaptation  to 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  country,  are 
the  surest  and  best  guarantees  for  its  per- 
manence. It  has  been  affirmed  that  the 
Episcopalians  could  not  support  their  own 
clergy  without  external  aid,  as  the  great 
mass  of  the  humbler  class  of  Protestants 
belong  to  their  communion.  They  have  no 
doubt  been  taunted  by  the  English  Volun- 
taries for  their  want  of  spirit  and  liberality, 
as  contrasted  with  the  liberal  and  indepen- 
dent support  of  the  Dissenting  ministers. 
The  Voluntaries,  however,  may  well  spare 
their  taunts  till  they  leave  their  Irish  breth- 
ren entirely  to  their  own  shifts.  It  is  a 
fact,  which  has  been  often  overlooked  on 
both  sides,  that  the  25  Independent  minis- 
ters of  Ireland  receive  no  less  than  between 
three  and  four  thousand  pounds  annually 
from  the  English  Independent  body  to  aug- 
ment the  insufficient  stipend  they  extract 
from  their  5,062  adherents;  that  the  25 
Baptist  ministers  receive  between  two  and 
three  thousand  pounds,  in  addition  to  the 
meagre  allowance  of  their  4,165  adherents  ; 
that  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  with  their 
169  ministers,  derive  1,500Z.  annually  from 
the  English  Conference ;  and  that  the  Primi- 
tive Methodists,  with  their  81  ministers,  ob- 
tain a  yearly  sum  of  700^.  from  England  and 
Scotland.  We  make  no  account  of  the 
smaller  bodies  of  Presbyterians  who  receive 
no  external  aid  from  any  quarter,  for  their 
ministers  mainly  subsist  by  agriculture  and 
keeping  grammar-schools,  and  are,  after  all, 
insufficiently  supported.  It  is  impossible  to 
overlook  the  weight  of  the  following  consid- 
erations that  might  be  fairly  advanced  on  the 
other  side  : — first,  that  a  mere  redistribution 
or  even  reduction  of  the  present  revenues  of 
the  Establishment — judging  by  past  prece- 
dent— will  not  diminish,  but  rather  increase 
its  efficiency  ;  secondly,  that  even  in  case  of 
a  total  disendowmeut,  the  clergy  have  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  wealthy  landed  proprietors, 
and  more  than  half  of  the  professional 
classes  on  their  side ;  thirdly,  that  there  is 
nothing  to  hinder  English  Churchmen,  who 
already  subscribe  40,000Z.  annually  for  the 
support  of  Irish  Church  Missions,  from 
subscribing  as  liberally  for  ministerial  sus- 
tentation ;  and  lastly,  that,  as  the  rights  of 
all  existing  incumbents  would  be  sacredly 
respected,  the  disendovmient  would  thus 
become  so  gradual  in  its  operation,  that,  at 
the  end  of  thirty  years,  with  an  improved 
agriculture,  an  extended  commerce,  growing 
manufactures,  and  a  diminished  population, 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  in  common  with  the 
other  denominations,  would  be  fully  able  to 
make  a  respectable  and  independent  pro- 
vision for  its  own  clergy. 


Having  thus  examined  the  leading  argu- 
ments of  Churchmen,  we  now  come  to  the 
great  question :  What  is  to  be  done  with 
THE  Irish  Church  ?  It  is  unquestionably  one 
encompassed  by  much  difficulty  and  doubt, 
and  demands  an  impartial  and  dispassionate 
consideration.  If  the  principles  of  political 
justice  were  allowed  to  regulate  its  decision, 
the  alternative  would  undoubtedly  be  that 
ALL  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  Ireland  should 
be  endowed  or  none.  But  the  operation  of 
other  principles,  partly  political  and  partly 
theological,  must  necessarily  influence  and 
control  the  ultimate  settlement.  It  becomes, 
then,  an  important  question  to  parties  who 
are  anxious,  amidst  conflicting  interests  and 
claims,  to  reach  a  just  and  satisfactory  con- 
clusion, whether  it  is  possible  to  reform  the 
Establishment,  by  reducing  its  external  pro- 
portions and  diminishing  its  revenues,  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  surplus  can  be  created 
sufficiently  ample  to  satisfy  the  reasonable 
demands  of  other  ecclesiastical  bodies,  in 
relation  either  to  distinctly  religious,  edu- 
cational, or  charitable  purposes?  We  be- 
lieve that  it  is  possible  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative ;  and  we  shall  now 
proceed,  with  all  needful  brevity,  to  explain 
the  mode  in  which  the  thing  can  be  done. 

We  submit,  then,  that  the  reform  of  the 
Irish  Church  is  to  be  sought  in  following  y 
out  that  plan  of  reduction  and  amalgama-  r 
tion  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Churchmen 
themselves,  has  already  been  the  means  of 
strengthening  the  working  part  of  her  sys- 
tem. Let  us  begin  with  the  bishops.  The 
salutary  legislation  of  1834  swept  away  ten 
bishoprics,  and  reduced  the  episcopal  in- 
comes from  151,127?., — distributed  among 
twenty-two  archbishops  and  bishops — to  55,-  v^ 
•llOZ.  2s.  Qd,  the  net  amount  received  at 
present  by  two  archbishops  and  ten  bishops. 
We  see  no  reason,  then,  why  one  archbishop 
should  not  do  for  the  whole  country,  and 
four  bishops  for  the  four  provinces.  Dioceses 
have  already  been  united  more  than  once : 
we  should  like  to  know  the  reason  why  this 
precedent  should  not  again  be  followed  on 
the  death  of  the  present  incumbents  till  all 
the  dioceses  are  reduced  to  four.  The 'in- 
come of  the  archbishop  should  be  5,000Z., 
and  of  the  bishops  3,000Z  each,  subject  to 
no  ecclesiastical  imposts  or  taxation.  The 
whole  income  of  the  five  dignitaries  would 
then  be  17,000/.,  leaving  a  surplus  of  38,- 
110/.  2s.  M.  at  our  disposal.  We  believe 
that  these  sums  are  quite  large  enough,  in 
the  existing  state  of  the  country,  to  support 
the  dignity  of  the  episcopal  order  ;  and  they 
are  not  much  less  than  eight  of  the  present 
bishops  receive  of  net  annual  income.  There 
are   32   deans    and   34   archdeacons,    with 
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average  incomes  of  481Z.  and  341Z.  respec- 
tively. Their  positions  are  mostly  sine- 
cures, for  there  are  several  deans  without 
cathedrals,  and  no  less  than  seven  deaneries 
without  any  duties,  or  emoluments  whatever 
attached  to  them.  These  cathedral  dignities 
are  not  conferred,  according  to  common 
opinion,  as  the  rewards  of  learning  and 
scholarship,  or  as  the  retreats  of  clergymen 
who  have  spent  their  energies  in  the  service 
of  the  Church,  but  are  held,  in  almost  all 
cases,  by  clergymen  who  possess  parochial 
benefices  and  officiate  as  ordinary  parish 
ministers.  The  misfortune  is,  that  they  are 
usually  conferred  on  incumbents  with  large 
incomes  instead  of  being  annexed  to  par- 
ishes without  income  at  all.  The  archdea- 
cons, who  are  supposed  to  be  the  oculi  epis- 
copi,  though  the  bishops'  chaplains  now  gen- 
erally perform  their  work,  are  just  like  the 
deans,  ordinary  parish  clergymen.  We  pro- 
pose, then,  that  the  number  of  deans  and 
archdeacons  should  be  reduced  to  15  of  each 
order,  and  that  they  should  receive  400?.  a 
year  of  net  income  as  parish  clergymen. 
The  provision  for  the  beneficed  clergy  is 
now  to  be  considered.  There  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  1,510  benefices,  which  represent 
an  annual  income  of  390,659/.,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  sum  of  264/.  to  each  clergyman. 
But  no  Churchman  will  have  the  hardihood 
to  say  that  the  number  of  these  benefices 
could  not  be  reduced  by  a  further  amalga- 
mation of  parishes.  A  thousand  parishes 
were  swallowed  up  in  1834;  and  it  would 
not  be  a  difficult  task  to  ascertain  how  many 
more  might  be  extinguished,  in  order  to 
bring  the  number  of  the  clergy  into  a  fair 
ratio  with  the  number  and  distribution  of 
the  Episcopalian  population.  It  must  sure- 
ly be  admitted  that  1,510  clergymen  and 
457  curates  are  far  too  large  a  body  for  the 
spiritual  instruction  of  little  more  than  half 
a  million  of  souls,  even  making  a  generous 
allowance  for  their  wide  dispersion,  when 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  can  superintend 
four  millions  and  a  half  with  3,014  ecclesi- 
astics. The  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land has  about  1,100  clergymen,  who  minis- 
ter to  about  a  million  souls,  and  receive 
nearly  300/.  annually.  If  the  Irish  Church 
were  cut  down  to  similar  proportions  she 
would  have  about  600  instead  of  more  than 
2,000  ministers. 

The  amalgamation  of  livings  will  mostly 
take  place  in  the  south  and  west  of  the 
country.  There  are  some  districts  with 
fonr  or  five  richly  paid  rectors  who  reside 
within  three  miles  of  each  other  and  minis- 
ter to  scarcely  a  hundred  souls  in  all.  These 
contiguous  parishes  can  be  easily  united,  and 
instead  of  the  2,000/.  which  these  clergymen 


obtain  of  annual  income,  a  simple  clergyman, 
with  an  income  of  250/.  a  year,  could  easily 
undertake  all  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the 
district.  *  There  are  also  large  Presbyte- 
rian parishes  in  the  North,  in  which  clergy- 
men with  600/.  and  800/.  per  annum  offici- 
ate to  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  Episcopalians. 
Several  of  these  parishes  could  be  advanta- 
geously united  under  the  care  of  a  single  rec- 
tor with  a  couple  of  curates.  We  believe, 
then,  that,  taking  into  account  the  number 
of  clergymen  that  miist  necessarily  be  with- 
drawn from  the  sparse  Episcopalian  districts 
of  the  South  and  West,  and  from  the  dense- 
ly Presbyterian  districts  of  the  North,  1,000 
clergymen,  with  the  requisite  corps  of  cu- 
rates, would  be  quite  a  suitable  and  sufficient 
provision  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
Irish  Churchmen.  In  other  words,  let  the 
1,510  benefices  be  reduced  to  1,000;  let 
each  clergyman  receive  an  average  income 
of  250/.  a  year;  let  the  457  curates  (we 
suppose  this  number  to  be  still  retained) 
have  100/.  a  year;  and  the  whole  amount  of 
clerical  emolument  will  be  295,700/.  This 
sum  will  create  a  surplus,  after  thus  making 
provision  for  the  curates,  of  no  less  than 
96 .959/.     The  figures  will  then  stand  thus  : 

Surplus  from  Bishops'  incomes  £88,110  2  9 
Do.  from  benefices  .  .  .  96,959  0  0 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  .     .    110,820  0  0 


£245,889  2  9 


Thus  we  have  a  surplus  of  nearly  250,000«. 
We  have  made  no  allowance  for  the  building 
or  repairing  of  churches,  or  for  the  payment 
of  parish  clerks  and  sextons,  and  other  gen- 
eral expenses,  for  the  wealthy  laymen  of  the 
Church  ought  surely  to  be  as  able  to  meet 
these  necessary  charges  as  the  members  of 
the  Eoman  Catholic  and  Presbyterian 
Churches,  who  build  their  own  edifices,  and 
defray  all  congregational  expenditures  out  of 
their  private  resources. 

But  another  proposal  of  a  comprehensive 
character  is  needed  to  complete  this  work  of 
reform.  Let  all  the  church-property  and 
the  whole  amount  of  the  tithe-rent-charge  be 
made  over  into  the  hands  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commission,  and  let  the  bishops,  deans, 
archdeacons,  and  parish  clergymen  be  paid, 
according  to  a  given  scale,  certain  fixed  in- 
comes without  any  deduction.  One  effect 
of  this  measure  will  undoubtedly  be  that 
the  church-property  at  present  in  possession 
of  the  various  sees  will  be  enhanced  in  value 
by  better  and  more  disinterested   manage- 

*  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  M.P.,  and  Arclideacon  Stop- 
ford,  propose  to  settle  missionary  curates  in  such 
places,  at  a  salary  of  1 20/.  per  annum. 
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ment.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  there 
are  dormant  Episcopal  revenues  virtually 
lost  to  the  Church  through  the  neglect  or 
cupidity  of  the  bishops,  and  that  nearly  all 
the  church-lands  are  subject  to  the  evil  of 
fines,  and  to  the  waste  which  fines  must  al- 
ways occasion  where  the  possessor  has  only 
a  passing  interest  in  the  property.  The  an- 
nual value  of  the  Episcopal  estates  would, 
it  is  calculated,  be  enhanced  from  one-third 
to  one-half  by  their  direct  resumption  by 
the  State,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years,  would  yield  far  above 
100,000/.,  instead  of  the  much  smaller  sum 
which  they  return  to  their  present  posses- 
sors of  gross  annual  income. 

We  now  approach  the  consideration  of  a 

~  far  more  difiicult  question — How  shall  this 
surplus  of  245,889Z.  2s.  9d.  be  appropriated  ? 
The  solution  of  this  problem,  that  would 
naturally  suggest  itself  to  any  just  and  un- 
biassed politician,  would  be,  that  it  should  be 
applied  in  some  form  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  We  know  that 
such  a  proposition  will  necessarily  rouse 
great  political  hostility,  as  well  as  theologi- 
cal hatred,  and  the  interested  animosity  of 
all  who  are  actually  implicated  in  existing 
abuses.  The  question  then  arises.  In  what 
form  should  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  or 
people  receive  the  benefit  of  the  surplus  ? 
The  endowment  of  the  priesthood  would  be 
the  most  natural  answer.  For,  indepen- 
dently of  the  security  it  would  give  to  the 
Irish  Protestant  Establishment,  it  would 
probably  soften  that  peculiar  spirit  of  ani- 
mosity which  distinguishes  the  Irish  from 
all  other  priesthoods  in  Europe,  and  it 
would  place  the  priests,  no  longer  solely  de- 
pendent upon  their  flocks,  above  the  neces- 
sity of  complying  with  their  prejudices  or 
fostering  their  bad  passions.  But  two  ques- 
tions are  here  to  be  settled.  First,  is  it 
/probable  that  the  Protestants  of  the  United 
Kingdom  would  consent  ever  so  reluctantly 
to  the  endowment  of  Romanism  in  this 
form  ?     And,  secondly,   would   the   priest- 

f^  hood  themselves  accept  of  endowment  ?  We 
have  already  alluded  to  the  governing  prin- 
ciple of  modern  statesmanship,  which  tends 
to  the  destruction  of  all  monopolies  and  ex- 
clusive privileges,  and  the  eventual  estab- 
lishment of  a  perfect  religious  and  civil 
equality  before  the  law.  Now,  this  is  the 
principle  which  the  Voluntaries,  who  com- 
prise the  whole  body  of  English  and  Scotch 
Dissenters,  eagerly  hope  to  see  carried  into 
modern  legislation,  but  only  in  the  sense  of 
a  complete  and  final  disendowment  of  all  es- 
tablished churches.  They  would  unques- 
tionably be  opposed,  sternly  and  unanimous- 
ly, to  the  endowment  of  the  priesthood,  not 


merely  because  it  would  be  an  extension  of 
existing  endowments,  which  they  are  now 
raising  a  fund  of  25,000^.  to  destroy  by  a 
course  of  persistent  agitation,  but  because  it 
would  be,  in  their  opinion,  a  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  their  consciences  to  endow  the  teach- 
ers of  error.  When  we  consider,  besides, 
the  strong  animus  which  exists  in  the  minds 
of  Protestants  in  Etigland,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  occasioned  less,  perhaps,  of  late 
years,  by  the  mere  influence  of  theological 
prejudice  and  ecclesiastical  rivalry  than  by 
the  domineering  and  exclusive  policy  of  an 
Ultramontane  hierarchy,  by  the  sympathy 
of  the  Catholic  clergy  and  people  with  the 
obsolete  despotisms  of  Italy,  by  their  seem- 
ingly inextinguishable  opposition  to  all  lib- 
eral ideas  out  of  Ireland,  and  by  the  deep, 
sullen,  and  rancorous  animosity  to  England 
which  no  eflbrts  of  English  conciliation  can  at 
all  subdue,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine 
any  combination  of  political  parties  which 
could  enable  a  Government,  either  Whig 
or  Tory,  to  carry  through  such  a  measure  of 
political  justice.  Presbyterian  Scotland 
would  be  likely  to  oppose  it  as  one  man ; 
and  English  Episcopalians,  who  have  never 
been  very  ardent  in  their  admiration  of  the 
Irish  Establishment,  would  prefer  its  total 
overthrow  to  a  measure  which  has  always 
been  abhorrent  to  their  own  religious  con- 
victions. 

The  next  question  is — Would  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  accept  of  endowment  ?  No 
doubt,  they  have  never  received  a  formal 
ofier  from  any  Government,  and  they  enter- 
tain no  conscientious  or  doctrinal  scruples 
on  the  subject ;  but  the  question  of  accept- 
ance would  necessarily  present  itself  to  their 
minds  in  two  distinct  aspects.  In  the  first 
place,  what  would  be  the  amount  of  endow- 
ment ?  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
priesthood  receive  an  average  income  from 
their  people  of  nearly  200/.,  and  many  in 
large  town  parishes  receive  as  much  as  400/. 
and  500/.  a  year.  When  we  remember,  then, 
that  there  must  be  a  handsome  provision 
made  for  thirty  archbishops  and  bishops,  and 
a  reasonable  stipend  allowed  to  3,014  priests, 
we  fear  that  the  surplus  of  245,819/.  2s.  ^d. 
(even  if  the  Presbyterians  should  receive  no 
increase  to  their  Regium  Donum.,  and  it 
would  certainly  be  the  wisest  plan  to  endow 
their  ministers  out  of  the  liberated  surplus,) 
would  be  very  far  from  satisfying  their  pe- 
cuniary expectations.  Of  course  Parliament 
could  augment  this  sum  out  of  the  public 
taxes,  but  the  Protestant  taxpayers  of  the 
United  Kingdom — whatever  opinion  they 
might  form  as  to  the  justice  of  appropriating 
Irish  state  funds  to  Irish  purposes — would 
be  very  strongly  opposed  to  the  application 
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of  the  public  revenues  to  such  an  object.* 
But  there  is  still  another  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  Catholic  clergy  are  at  present 
modestly,  and  in  many  instances  liberally, 
supported  by  their  flocks ;  they  know  that 
the  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church  will 
liberate  from  ecclesiastical  uses  a  sum  of 
600,000Z.,  and  that  four-fifths  of  this  sum, 
at  the  very  least,  must  find  its  way  into 
Catholic  hands,  either  for  educational  or 
charitable  purposes  ;  and  they  expect,  more- 
over, that  a  total  disendowment  will  lead  to 
the  almost  immediate  extinction  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion  in  many  parts  of  the  South, 
and  to  the  ultimate  recovery  to  Romanism 
of  the  ground  lost  in  three  hundred  years, 
Can  it  be  expected,  then,  that  for  the  sake 
of  a  sum  which  would  be,  in  their  opinion, 
an  inconsiderable  instalment  of  their  old 
tithes,  they  would  consent  to  a  compromise 
which  would  perpetuate  in  Ireland  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Church  so  unpopular  on  grounds 
both  religious  and  political,  when  their  re- 
jection of  all  pecuniary  terms  must  lead  to 
its  eventual  overthrow  ?  We  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  idea  of  endowing  the 
Catholic  clergy  must  be  abandoned.f  The 
reply  of  Earl  Russell  on  the  26th  of  Feb- 
ruary to  the  question  of  Lord  Lifi'ord,  ex- 
presses the  present  policy  of  the  Government 
exactly  in  this  sense : — '  I  believe,'  said  the 
noble  Earl,  '  that  it  would  be  most  unad- 
visable  on  the  part  of  any  Government  in 
the  present  day  to  propose  such  a  grant, 
when  we  consider,  not  only  the  indisposition 
of  the  Protestants  to  make  such  a  grant,  but 
when  we  also  consider  the  disposition  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  themselves.  1  do  not  say 
that  some  future  Government  may  not  find 
it  advisable  to  propose  a  measure  of  this 
kind ;  but  at  the  present  time  I  think  that 
such  a  course  would  be  most  impolitic,  and  I 
have  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  saying  that 


*  The  '  Times '  suggests  that  the  priests  should 
receive  half  a  million  out  of  the  public  taxes  ;  with 
the  understanding,  we  presume,  that  the  Irish 
Church  should  retain  the  whole  amount  of  its  pre- 
sent endowments. 

f  Archbishop  Leahy  has  repudiated  the  suggested 
endowment,  and  states  his  belief  that  he  represents 
the  opinions  of  all  the  bishops  and  priests  in  the  de- 
claration, that  '  they  would  be  opposed  to  any  mea- 
sure that  would  make  the  Catholic  bishops  or 
priests  of  Ireland  the  stipendiaries  of  the  State  in 
any  shape  or  form.'  Archdeacon  O'Brien,  of  Lim- 
erick, has  also  expressed  himself  in  the  same  sense, 
on  the  ground  that  an  endowment  would  separate 
the  priests  and  the  people.  A  higher  dignitai'y  still 
— Archbishop  Cullen — says  :  '  As  to  a  state  pension, 
the  clergy  of  this  diocese,  recollecting  the  maxim, 
Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentex^  will  not  hesitate  for 
a  moment  to  reject  it ;'  and  he  ailirms  that  the 
Holy  See  has  been  always  opposed  in  principle  to  such 
an  arrangement. 


the  Government  have  at  present  no  intention 
of  making  any  such  proposal.' 

The  question  then  recurs  once  more,  What 
shall  be  done  with  the  surplus  ?  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  apply  it  in  some  other  way — even 
indirectly — to  Catholic  objects,  so  that  the 
majority  of  the  Irish  people  might  enjoy  it  ? 
A  Scotch  Dissenter  suggests  that  all  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues  accruing  from  the 
lalids  of  each  parish  in  Ireland  should  be 
applied  primarily  for  its  own  benefit,  in  some 
secular  form,  such  as  schools,  public  charities, 
or  poor-rates.  It  has  beei}  suggested  that  the 
application  of  the  surplus  to  poor-rates  would 
be  attended  by  fewer  difficulties  than  any 
other ;  and  though  245,889Z.  2s.  M  would 
not  liquidate  more  than  one-third  of  the 
annual  account,  which  amounts  to  744,897^., 
collected  from  the  163  Unions  (1864),  even 
this  reduction  would  very  sensibly  affect  the 
comfort  and  position  of  the  humbler  class 
of  Catholic  occupiers.  Such  an  appropri- 
ation, besides,  would  be  ecclesiastically 
proper ;  for  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church, 
and  we  believe  in  Ireland  up  to  the  Refor- 
mation, the  revenues,  whether  derived  from 
lands,  or  fisheries,  or  tithes,  were  divided 
into  four  shares  {quartula  pars),  of  which 
one  went  to  the  bishops,  one  to  the  clergy, 
one  to  religious  fabrics,  and  one  to  the  poor. 
But  there  are  two  objections  to  this  propo- 
sition— one  is,  that  such  an  appropriation 
would  almost  necessarily  involve  a  looser 
administration  of  the  Poor-Law  funds  ;  the 
other,  that  the  landlords  would  be  the  chief 
and  ultimate  gainers.  But  still  another 
plan  has  been  suggested,  by  which  the  Ca- 
tholic population  could  be  benefited  : — we 
refer  to  the  development  of  a  higher  educa- 
tion by  the  establishment  of  Intermediate 
Schools  to  connect  the  National  Schools  and 
the  Queen's  Colleges,  and  supply  the  missing 
link  between  them.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  primary  schools  ha.ve  become  the  instru- 
ments of  a  widely-diffused  superficial  intel- 
ligence, and  that  till  fifteen  years  ago  there 
were  no  institutions,  practically  accessible  to 
the  people,  which  could  give  a  higher  educa- 
tion and  supply  guidance  and  nourishment 
to  the  more  active  moral  life  of  the  com- 
munity. This  want  is  now  amply  supplied 
by  the  Queen's  Colleges  of  Belfast,  Cork, 
and  Galway ;  but  a  link  is  still  needed  to 
connect  them  with  the  National  Schools,  so 
as  to  promote  their  full  efiieieucy  and  suc- 
cess. The  establishment  of  the  primary 
system  destroyed  a  superior  class  of  private 
schools  which  formerly  afforded  the  youth  of 
the  country  opportunities  of  acquiring  a 
scientific  and  classical  education  by  means  of 
which  they  prepared  themselves  to  enter 
some  college  or  otherwise  to  rise  by  their 
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talents  to  a  higher  position  in  life.  Let  the 
State — it  is  now  suggested — rectify  this  un- 
intentional mistake  by  the  establishment  of 
a  complete  system  of  intermediate  instruc- 
tion like  the  gymnasia  of  Grermany,  and  it 
will  have  only  carried  into  effect  the  strong 
recommendation  of  the  very  committee  to 
which  we  owe  the  Queen's  Colleges  them- 
selves. This  subject  has  already  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Government,  and  we  all 
know  that  the  late  Endowed  Schools  Com- 
mission was  specially  appointed  to  ascertain 
whether  the  resources  of  this  class  of  schools 
could  be  made  more  fully  available,  by  a 
better  adaptation  to  the  existing  condition 
of  society,  for  the  supply  of  a  superior 
middle-class  education.  Their  report  upon 
this  head  was  unfavorable.  The  Commis- 
sioners, with  the  Marquis  of  Kildare  at  their 
head,  expressed  their  opinion  that  the  redis- 
tribution and  different  application  of  the  en- 
dowments of  the  Royal,  Diocesan,*  and 
other  schools,  would  not  at  all  supply  the 
existing  deficiency ;  and  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  intermediate 
instruction  to  be  sustained  by  the  union  of 
local  funds,  under  the  management  of  local 
trustees,  with  grants  of  public  money.  If 
the  State  should  now  apply  the  surplus  of 
250,000^.  to  this  indispensable  object,  it 
would  certainly  confer  an  immense  boon 
upon  all  classes  of  Irishmen,  but  especially 
upon  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  would  thus 
be  made  to  share  in  the  advancing  culture 
of  the  age,  while  the  Queen's  Colleges  would 


*  The  Royal  scliools  and  Diocesan  schools  are  by 
their  constitution  essentially  non-exclusive.  They 
were  never  intended  for  the  pupils  of  only  one  re- 
ligious persuasion,  and  the  masters  have  no  power 
to  compel  all  pupils  to  receive  religious  instruction 
in  their  own  tenets.  Yet  they  have  been  employed 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years  as  seminaries  for 
the  sons  of  the  Episcopalian  gentry  and  as  nur- 
series for  Trinity  College ;  exclusively  committed  to 
the  superintendence  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
made  subservient  to  the  increase  of  her  congre- 
gations by  imparting  an  exclusively  Protestant  edu- 
cation. The  Erasmus  Smith  schools  were  projected 
by  a  London  alderman  of  that  name  in  the  year 
1657,  the  time  of  the  Protectorate.  The  original 
indenture  was  discovered  in  1858  by  Professor 
Gibson,  of  Belfast,  in  the  Birmingham  Tower  of 
Dublin  Castle.  Smith  was  a  wealthy  Puritan.  The 
indenture  contains  the  names  of  eighteen  trustees 
— six  Independent  ministers  and  twelve  Independent 
laymen,  of  whom  three  held  high  positions  under 
Cromwell — and  was  signed  by  Erasmus  Smith,  and 
duly  registered  ;  but  the  charter  was  not  obtained 
for  twelve  years  afterwards,  when  its  powers  and 
privileges  were  vested  entirely  in  Episcopalian  hands, 
and  the  appointment  of  all  teachers  and  ushers 
made  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  bishops  of  the 
Irish  sees.  The  aggregate  amount  of  Irish  non- 
exclusive endowments,  which  are  now  held  exclu- 
sively by  the  Irish  Church,  is  about  68,000?.  per 
annum. 


attain  an  increased  vigour  and  a  stronger 
hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  country.  A 
proposition  of  this  nature  is  at  all  events 
entitled  to  grave  and  careful  consideration. 
Earl  Russell  has  recently  expressed  his  de- 
liberate opinion  that  '  the  application  of  the 
funds  of  the  Protestant  Church  to  the  pur- 
poses of  education  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
people  could  participate,  might  possibly  do 
much  to  establish  peace  in  Ireland,'  though 
he  is  apprehensive  that  '  the  introduction  of 
such  a"  measure  would  be  the  signal  for  much 
animosity  and  heart-burning.'  But  his 
lordship's  remark  applied  to  the  supposed 
appropriation  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  reve- 
nues to  educational  purposes.  We  are  dis- 
posed to  think  that  a  qualified  proposition 
such  as  that  we  have  described  would  be 
likely  to  engender  less  sectarian  rancour 
than  is  generally  to  be  expected  upon  any 
question  affecting  the  status  of  the  several 
religious  denominations.  We  can  hardly 
anticipate  any  rational  objection  or  oppo- 
sition to  such  an  appropriation,  and  least  of . 
all  from  Irish  Churchmen  ;  for  it  would 
come  with  but  an  ill  grace  from  the  members 
of  a  denomination  which,  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  has  kept  the  entire  machinery 
of  advanced  education — intended  for  Church- 
men and  Dissenters  alike — locked  up  in  its 
own  jealous  and  exclusive  possession.  They 
themselves  would  partake  of  the  advantages 
such  an  independent  provision  would  secure 
for  the  whole  community,*  while  they  would 
have  received  fresh  security  for  the  posses- 
sion of  their  residuary  endowments. 

We  trust  that  all  the  parties  who  are  so 
deeply  interested  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Irish  Church  question — though  with  such 
diverse  aims  and  conflicting  pretensions — 
will  be  prepared  to  make  large  and  mutual 
concessions.  It  is  the  character  of  our 
statesmanship,  ever  distinguished  by  sobrie- 
ty of  aim  and  practicability  of  result,  to 
reach,  through  the  full  and  thorough  discus- 
sion of  opposing  claims,  a  broad  foundation 
for  liberal  compromise  and  mutual  concilia- 
tion. This,  in  all  probability,  will  be  the 
method  in  which  the  difficult  and  complicat- 
ed question  before  us  will  be  arranged. 
There  will  be  no  place,  we  believe,  either  for 
the  extreme  Churchman  or  the  extreme 
Catholic  in  its  ultimate  settlement — the  one 
bent  upon  preserving  the  Church  in  its  pres- 
ent parochial  and  financial  dimensions,  the 
other  equally  bent  upon  its  total  and  final 


*  The  Rbman  Catholics  would  necessarily  obtain 
the  largest  share  of  the  funds  for  intermediate,  as 
they  do  at  present  for  primary,  education.  Of  the 
800,000  children  on  the  rolls  of  the  National 
Schools,  no  less  than  668,243  are  Roman  Catholics. 
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disendowment.  Fortunately  for  herself,  the 
Irish  Church  possesses  some  liberal  and  en- 
\  lightened  men,  like  Dr.  Maziere  Brady,  who 
utterly  repudiate  the  notion  that  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Church  depends  upon  the  continu- 
ance of  a  State  provision  for  its  bishops  and 
clergy,  and  who  can  contemplate  the  exist- 
ing agitation  in  a  reasonable  spirit : — 
'  Though  some  men  (he  says)  may  believe, 
with  some  show  of  reason,  that  the  Irish 
Church,  for  years  to  come,  may  retain  her 
endowments  and  baffle  her  enemies,  all  men 
who  are  anxious  for  the  true  vitality  and 
real  progress  of  the  Church  will  confess  that 
her  best  interests  are  unlikely  to  flourish  in 
the  arena  of  political  and  religious  strife, 
and  that  her  powers  for  spiritual  good  may 
be  seriously  impaired  in  the  struggle  for  re- 
tention of  her  temporalities.'  He  evidently 
refers  to  a  class  of  his  brethren  who  have 
raised  the  old  cry — The  Church  in  danger — 
a  cry  that  was  never  uttered  by  any  voice 
however  feeble  or  for  any  object  however 
base,  without  being  caught  up  in  all  the  dark 
nooks  where  bigotry  nestles  with  corruption 
— but  the  time  is  now  past  for  that  peculiar 
species  of  strategy  which  consists  in  boldly 
and  persistently  ignoring  all  the  anomalies, 
abuses,  and  defects  of  an  institution.  Peo- 
ple of  this  class  are  blind  to  all  the  indica- 
tions of  public  opinion — gathering  force  year 
by  year  against  them — and  they  may  well 
spare  us  that  pamphleteering  scurrility  which 
is  the  last  resource  of  a  party  which  cannot 
answer  and  will  not  submit.  It  is  our  ear- 
nest hope  that,  whatever  may  be  the  charac- 
ter and  extent  of  the  changes  introduced 
into  the  Irish  Church,  or  the  measure  of 
concession  to  Roman  Catholic  claims,  the 
people  of  the  sister-country  will  fully  recog- 
nise the  disposition  of  English  statesmen  to 
redress  every  injury,  to  repeal  every  injus- 
tice, and  to  mitigate  if  not  remove  every 
anomaly.  We  have 'been  advancing  secure- 
ly and  steadily  in  the  path  of  Irish  reforms 
for  more  than  a  generation,  never  allowing 
political  resentments  or  theological  jealous- 
ies to  traverse  the  even  tenour  of  our  way, 
and  we  are  surely  justified  in  expecting  some 
recognition  of  this  just  and  kindly  policy  on 
the  part  of  those  most  largely  benefited. 
We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that 
the  present  temper  of  a  portion — we  hope, 
not  a  large  portion — of  the  population  is 
anything  but  a  mere  transient  revival  of  the 
old  Celtic  restlessness,  or  that  Irish  enmity 
is  to  be  as  evergreen  as  the  national  sham- 
rock. The  middle-classes  have  of  late  years 
become  less  retrospective — greatly  to  their 
benefit  and  peace — and  applied  themselves 
with  energy,  temper,  and  foresight,  to  turn 
to  account  the  solid  advantages  conferred  by 


wholesome  laws,  equal  justice,  and  impartial 
government.  We  trust  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant,  when  all  classes  of  Irishmen, 
Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic,  will  become 
more  self-reliant  and  independent — ceasing 
to  look  to  Government  for  every  blessing 
and  to  blame  it  for  every  misfortune — and 
will  grow  up  into  a  healthy  and  robust  unity, 
forgetting  the  desperate  antagonisms  of  the 
past,  and  employing  their  powers  and  oppor- 
tunities in  a  new  career  of  social  progress. 
It  is,  at  all  events,  the  interest  o.  England 
to  see  the  sister-island  nurtured  into  a  new 
and  abiding  strength,  and  the  two  nations 
bound  more  closely  together  by  the  strong 
and  powerful  ties  of  mutual  advantage  and 
reciprocal  obligation. 


Art.  VI. — Memoires  de  mon  Temps.  Dictes 
par  S.  A.  Le  Landgrave  Charles  Prince 
de  Hesse.  Im prime  comme  manuscrit. 
Copenhague  :  1861. 

Prince  Charles  of  Hesse  was  a  younger  son 
of  Frederic,  hereditary  prince  and  afterwards 
reigning  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  Mary, 
daughter  of  Greorge  II.  He  was  born  on  the 
19th  of  December,  1744,  and  died  in  1,836. 
His  Memoirs,  dictated  in  1816  and  extend- 
ing from  his  earliest  recollections  to  1784, 
comprise  the  most  remarkable  events  of  his 
life,  especially  his  close  relations  with  the 
Court  of  Denmark  during  the  rise  and  fall 
of  Struensee ;  his  government  of  Norway 
when  Gustavus  III.  was  scheming  to  annex 
it  to  Sweden ;  and  his  personal  attendance 
as  a  volunteer  on  Frederic  the  Great  during 
the  campaign  of  1778,  when  many  character- 
istic incidents  were  seen  and  noted  down  by 
him  which  apparently  were  never  brought 
under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  These  Me- 
moirs are  prefaced  by  an  advertisement, 
from  which  we  learn  no  more  than  how  the 
unnamed  editors  have  dealt  with  the  text ; 
namely,  that  their  rule  has  been  '  to  change 
the  solecisms  and  particularities  of  style  too 
liable  to  create  misunderstandings,  but  in 
other  respects  full}^  to  preserve  the  individ- 
uality flowing  from  the  personal  taste  and 
character  of  the  august  author.'  In  some 
places  they  have  also  '  thought  right  to  add 
a  point  of  interrogation  to  avert  the  reproach 
of  not  having  performed  their  task  conscien- 
tiously.' 

The  book  was  printed  for  private  circula- 
tion in  a  very  distinguished  circle  ;  and  for 
the  honour  of  receiving  a  copy  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  condescending  kindness  of  an 
illustrious  personage  at  the  Court  of  Den- 
mark.    We  have  reason  to  believe  that  no 
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objection  will  be  taken  to  the  use  we  are 
about  to  make  of  it ;  for  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  in  it  which  can  hurt  the  feelings  of 
the  living  or  injuriously  affect  the  reputation 
of  the  dead  ;  whilst  there  is  much  that  illus- 
trates social  progress,  and  much  that  proper- 
ly belongs  to  history.  It  would  be  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  any  writer  of  autobiogra- 
phy to  be  divested  of  self-esteem.  But  if 
Prince  Charles  reverts  with  pardonable  self- 
complacency  to  the  scenes  in  which  he  fig- 
ured advantageously  and  the  praises  he 
received,  we  feel  sure,  from  internal  evi- 
dence, that  the  most  implicit  reliance  may 
be  placed  in  his  accuracy  and  good  faith. 
As  he  states  that  his  parents  exercised  a 
more  than  ordinary  influence  on  his  course 
of  life,  we  may  as  well  begin  by  mentioning 
what  we  have  ascertained  from  independent 
sources  concerning  them. 

His  father  was  a  remarkable  man  in  many 
ways ;  a  strange  compound  of  good  and  bad 
qualities,  in  which  the  bad  predominated. 
His  marriage  with  the  Princess  Mary  took 
place  in  1740,  he  being  then  twenty  and  she 
seventeen  years  of  age.  During  a  visit  to 
England  in  June  1746,  he  is  described  by 
Walpole  as  '  tall,  lusty  and  handsome,  ex- 
tremely like  to  Lord  Eleho  in  person,  and  to 
Mr.  Hussey  in  what  entitles  him  more  to  his 
freedom  in  Ireland,  than  the  resemblance  of 
the  former  does  to  Scotland.  By  seeing  hira 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  people  think  he 
looks  stupid ;  but  I  dare  say  in  his  own 
country  he  is  reckoned  lively,  for  though  he 
don't  speak  much,  he  opens  his  mouth  very 
often.'  .  .  .  '  His  amours  are  generally 
very  humble,  and  very  frequent ;  for  he  does 
not  much  affect  our  daughter.  A  little  apt 
to  be  boisterous  when  he  has  drunk.  Men 
go  to  see  him  in  the  morning  before  he  goes 
to  see  the  lions.'  It  may  be  collected  from 
this  account  of  his  Serene  Highness'  habits 
that  he  made  an  indifferent  husband,  and  Dr. 
Vehse  states  that  the  marriage  was  an  un- 
happy one.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after 
fourteen  years  from  its  celebration,  and  the 
birth  of  three  children  (sons),  that  a  com- 
plete and  final  separation  resulted  from  an 
event  which  Walpole  likewise  commemorates 
in  his  mocking  and  sarcastic  way.  In  a  let- 
ter to  Bentley,  dated  November  20,  1754, 
he  writes : — '  The  Queen  of  Prussia  is  not  dead 
as  I  told  you  in  my  last.  If  you  have  shed 
many  tears  for  her,  you  may  set  them  off  to 
the  accouot  of  her  son-in-law,  the  Prince  of 
Hesse,  who  is  turned  Roman  Catholic.  One 
is  in  this  age  so  unused  to  conversion  above 
the  rank  of  a  housemaid  turned  Methodist, 
that  it  occasions  as  much  surprise  as  if  one 
had  heard  that  he  had  been  initiated  in  the 
Eleusinian   mysteries.     Are   you   not   pro- 


digiously alarmed  for  the  Protestant  interest 
in  Germany  ?' 

Others  were  alarmed  if  Walpole  was  not, 
and  Frederic  the  Great,  in  particular,  took 
active  measures  to  prevent  the  future  sub- 
jects of  the  neophyte  from  being  affected  by 
the  conversion  ;  for  which  he  thus  accounted 
in  a  letter  to  d'Alembert: — 'The  Protest- 
ants often  turn  Catholic  merely  out  of  fond- 
ness for  fast  days,  ceremonies,  and  fine 
church  music ;  for  example,  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse,  Pollnitz,  &c.'  An  Act  confirma- 
tory of  the  established  religion  was  passed  in 
Hesse,  and  guaranteed  by  all  the  Protest- 
ant Powers.  The  Kings  of  England,  Prus- 
sia and  Denmark  assumed  the  protectorship 
of  the  children,  who  were  placed  under  the 
immediate  guardianship  of  the  mother  ;  and 
she  took  up  her  residence  with  them  at  Got- 
tingen,  within  the  electoral  dominions  of 
their  grandfather.  The  revenues  of  the 
Lordship  of  Hanau,  which  Dr.  Vehse  esti- 
mates at  500,000  florins,  were  assigned  for 
their  support.  She  lived  till  1772,  sixteen 
years  after  the  separation,  but  she  was  never 
reconciled  to  the  Prince,  nor  ever  saw  him 
again.  His  three  sons,  also,  were  totally 
estranged  and  kept  aloof  from  him  until 
1783,  when  they  repaired  to  his  court  under 
circumstances  narrated  in  the  Memoirs. 

He  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  in  1760, 
and  did  his  best  to  promote  the  cultivation 
of  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  It  was  his 
ambition  to  raise  Cassel  to  the  rank  of  a 
first-rate  Residenz  or  capital ;  he  spent  large 
sums  in  architectural  improvements  and  em- 
bellishments;  and  to  raise  money  for  his 
accumulated  expenses,  he  resorted  to  an  ex- 
pedient which  has  given  him  an  ominous 
place  in  history  and  an  unenviable  associa- 
tion with  genius.  He  set  the  example  of 
what  Germans  term  Seelenverkdnferei  (soul- 
traffic)  :  he  was  the  principal  contractor 
with  the  British  Government  for  the  supply 
of  German  troops  to  serve  in  the  American 
war ;  he  sold  12,800  of  his  subjects  at  an 
average  price  of  100  thalers  a  head  ;  and  his 
Court  of  Hesse  undoubtedly  suggested  the 
striking  scene  in  Schiller's  '  Cabale  und 
Liebe '  between  Lady  Milford  and  the  cham- 
berlain who  brings  her  the  diamonds,  the 
blood-bought  wages  of  sin.  But  it  was  a 
Frenchwoman,  not  an  Englishwoman,  who 
was  the  favourite,  and  it  is  nowhere  record- 
ed that  she  had  any  compunctions  of  con- 
science touching  the  sources  from  which  her 
ostentatious  prodigality  was  supplied.  Prior 
to  the  formation  of  this  tie,  he  had  married  a 
second  wife,  a  Princess  of  Brandenburg, 
with  whom  he  lived  on  no  more  satisfactory 
terms  than  with  the  first.  At  the  same  time, 
it  appears  from  the  accounts  given  by  occa- 
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sional  English  visitors,  especially  by  Dr. 
John  Moore  (the  author  of  'Zeluco'),  that 
he  kept  a  princely  table  and  neglected  none 
of  the  ceremonial  observances  of  his  rank. 
He  died  in  1785/^ 

In  consequence  probably  of  the  very  early 
a2;e  at  which  the  Princess  Mary  married  and 
left  England,  there  is  a  complete  dearth  of 
intelligence  regarding  her.     Walpole   men- 
tions her  once,  and  Lord  Hervey  not  at  all. 
Her  son  says  :  '  We  were  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  my  mother,  the  ornament, 
and  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  the  perfec- 
tion of  her  sex.'     The  Seven  Years'  War 
made   a  prolonged  residence  at    Gottingen 
unsafe,  and  in  1756  she  removed  with  her 
three  sons  to  Copenhagen,  where  they  were 
brought  up  under  the  protection  of  Frederic 
v.,  King  of  Denmark,  their  uncle-in-law,  his 
first  wife  (who  died  in  1751)  having  been 
Louisa,  youngest   daughter  of  George  IL 
'  We   were   brought  up,'   says    the   Prince, 
'  from  our  infancy  a  little  differently  from 
the  manner  then  pursued.     My  mother  took 
as  much  part  in  our  education  as  was  possi- 
ble for  her,  and  it  was  a  VAnglaise.     We 
had   assigned   to    us,  from  the  time    when 
we  got  out  of  the  hands  of  the  women,  a 
governor  and  a  tutor  {informateur),  both 
Swiss,  and  far  removed  in  their  sentiments 
from  the  principles  then  in  fashion.'     Their 
governor  was  wont  to  say  to  them  :  '  Think 
nothing  of  your  being  princes;  know  that 
you  are  made  of  ihe  same  clay  as  everybody 
else,  and  that  it  is  merit  only  which  makes 
the  man.'     The  seed  fell  on  good  soil,  so  far 
as  the  narrator  was  concerned.     No  one,  he 
says,  was  more   convinced  than  himself  of 
the  truth  thus  inculcated.     '  The  formalities 
of  etiquette,  the  vanities  of  birth  and  rank, 
have  always  been  objects  of  ridicule  in  my 
eyes.     From  childhood  I  put   my  trust  in 
God.     I  regarded  all  men  as  equal  in  His 
eyes,  except  by  their  attachment  to  Him  and 
to  their  duty.     This  is  the  principle  upon 
which  Tny  character  was  unconsciously  based ; 
and  therefore  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  when 
I  received  the  order  of  the  Elephant,  I  took 
for  my  device.  Omnia  cum  Deo.'' 

He  gives  a  glowing  account  of  the  Court 
and  Government  of  Denmark  under  Fred- 
erick V.  But  the  details  added  in  con- 
firmation of  his  theory  show  that  the  stan- 
dard of  administrative  excellence  and 
national  prosperity,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  differed  widely  from 


*  The  fullest  account  of  the  Court  and  Princes  of 
Hesse  is  contained  in  '  Gescbichte  der  Hofe  der 
Hauser  Baiern,  Wiirtemburg,  Baden  und  Hessen,' 
by  Dr.  Edward  Vehse,  forming  part  of  this  volumin- 
ous work  '  Gescbichte  der  Deutcben  Hofe,'  «ic. 


our   own.     The    Court,    he   tells   us,   was 
directed   by   Count   Moltke,    the   declared 
favourite    of  the  King,  who,    having  risen 
fi-om  the  rank  of  a   page  to  that  of  field- 
marshal,  loved  and  perfectly  understood  his 
sovereign.     M.  de  Bernstorff  was  Minister 
for    Foreign    Affairs,  which  he  managed  to 
the   admiration    of  all    Europe.     '  He  was 
frequently    consulted     by    foreign     courts. 
Never  minister  made  his  master  speak  more 
becomingly  than  he.'     The  Danish  fleet  had 
been  put  upon  a  respectable  footing  under 
Christian  VI.,  and  was  the  honor  and  glory 
of  the  country.     The  army,  a  less  popular 
service,  was  in  an  iuefiicient  state,  notwith- 
standing the  marked  preference  of  the  King. 
It  amounted  to  70,000  men  on  paper  :  the 
infantry,   composed   of  German  recruits  or 
deserters,    and   militia  who  received  no  pay 
and  was  only  exercised  on  Sundays  between 
the  services ;    the  cavalry,   a  kind    of  yeo- 
manry, whose   pride    and  merit  lay  in  the 
sleekness  of  their  horses,  which  were  never 
pushed  beyond  a  trot ;  and  an  artillery  not 
worth  mentioning,  or  to  use  the   Prince's 
precise   expression,  ipeu  de  chose.      Nearly 
half  these  troops  were  quartered  in  Norway, 
then  a  province  of  Denmark  ;  and  the  refuse 
of  the  officers  were  sent  there.     '  The  same 
course  was  pursued   in   the   civil    service  : 
men  of  tarnished  reputation  received  places 
which  they  made  lucrative  by  the  aid  of  the 
cudgel,  and  ground  down  this  kindly  people, 
who   might  have  been   happy  without  the 
bad  functionaries '  put   over   them,  without 
the   tyranny   to  which   the    traders  of  the 
great  towns  subjected  them  by  the  price  of 
provisions,  and  without  the    strict   prohibi- 
tory law  against  the  import  of  any  grain  but 
that  of  Denmark.' 

Pretty  well  for  a  paternal  government 
under  the  guidance  of  pattern  ministers ! 
But  then  Norway,  as  he  goes  on  to  explain, 
was  treated  as  a  colony ;  it  was  rarely,  if 
ever,  visited  by  Danes,  and  no  one  thought 
or  cared  about  its  wrongs.  '  Besides,'  and 
the  admission  is  startling,  *  things  were  al- 
most everywhere  the  same :  except  Prussia, 
hardly  any  country  had  thought  of  a  better 
order  of  finance  or  of  developing  the  national 
resources.  The  machine  went  on.  There 
were  no  complaints ;  all  were  believed  to 
be  doing  well ;  the  general  contentment  was 
assumed.  Little  revenue  was  received,  just 
enough  for  the  wants  of  the  State.  Any 
extraordinary  expense  necessitated  a  loan, 
to  be  repaid  as  it  best  might.  The  people 
muddled  on ;  they  neither  advanced  nor 
wished  to  advance  :  all  change,  all  improve- 
ment, was  held  in  dread.' 

The  obvious  inference  would  be  that  a 
certain   degree   of  grovelling   comfort  was 
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enjoyed  by  the  bulk  of  the  population.     But 
the  very  opposite  was  the  fact : 

'  Justice  was  precarious  enough.  The  peasant 
in  Denmark  was  a  serf  in  the  fullest  accepta- 
tion of  the  word.  There  was  no  justice  for 
him,  no  protection  against  his  landlord.  Many 
of  the  proprietors  had  been  the  stewards  of  the 
former  owners.  They  had  ruined  their  ab- 
sentee masters,  and  had  ended  by  purchasing 
their  lands.  The  wretched  Danish  peasant 
found  himself  under  the  pitiless  scourge  of  this 
breed ;  at  the  mercy  of  his  master,  who  forced 
him,  against  his  will,  to  take  a  bad  farm  and 
put  it  in  order ;  and  when,  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  and  his  industry,  he  had  brought  it  round, 
ejected  him  and  forced  him  to  take  another. 
The  master  forced  him  to  marry  whomsoever 
he  (the  master)  chose.  At  the  least  opposition 
he  gave  up  the  wretch  to  the  militia,  to  serve 
in  it  perhaps  twenty-four  years,  or  sold  him, 
for  from  forty  to  fifty  crowns,  to  the  chief  of  a 
company  or  squadron,  on  condition  that  he 
should  never  be  permitted  to  set  foot  on  his 
natal  soil  or  even  in  the  province.' 

It  was  only, 'he  goes  on  to  say,  by  the 
abolition  of  serfdom  thirty  years  afterwards, 
a  Herculean  labour  carried  out  by  Frederick 
VI.,  that  this  state  of  things  was  remedied. 
Yet  evei-ything  and  everybody  was  against 
the  royal  reformer  and  the  two  or  three 
wise  councillors  who  cordially  co-operated 
with  him. 

'  Public  protests,  intrigues,  clamour,  nothing 
affected  him.  He  overcame  all,  without  a 
single  explosion  of  vivacity,  leaving  tlie  law  to 
act,-  and  never  putting  himself  forward  more 
than  the  emergency  required.  Few  victories 
have  been  as  memorable  as  the  tranquil  enfran- 
chisement of  an  unhappy  peoi^le  from  the  most 
degrading  bonds  to  which  man  can  be  sub- 
jected, and  the  proof  given  to  the  entire  nation 
that  the  proprietors  lost  none  of  their  advan- 
tnges ;  nay,  gained  in  the  end  by  an  arrange- 
ment so  just,  so  satisfactory  for  the  master  and 
his  dependents.' 

_  The  Prince's  description  of  the  commer- 
cial state  of  Denmark  at  the  time  is  equally 
striking.  There  was  a  board  called  the 
College  of  Commerce,  but  its  duties  must 
have  been  slight ;  for  commerce  was  in  its 
infancy,  and  industrial  enterprise  was  un- 
known. The  cargoes  of  the  few  Danish 
vessels  then  Qngaged  in  the  carrying  trade 
were  procured  from  France  : 

'France  was  then  (1756)  considered  as  the 
seat  of  taste,  of  knowledge,  of  human  grandeur, 
where  the  arts  were  pushed  to  the  highest 
point.  French  manufactured  goods  were  the 
first  in  the  world.  Their  beauty  and  their 
cheapness  caused  them  to  be  in  general  de- 
mand, even  in  the  East.  They  kept  out  English 
goods  which,  although  more  solid  than  the 
French,  cost  more  and  did  not  satisfy  the  wants 
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of  the  Orientals.  I  will  here  mention  a  fact 
which  may  give  an  idea  of  what  determines 
commerce.  Every  pacha,  every  great  officer, 
every  Turk  of  distinction,  clothes  his  house- 
hold and  his  suite  in  new  dresses  annually. 
Light  stuffs  and  bright  colours  are  in  demand ; 
and  in  contrast  to  our  uniforms  or  liveries,  the 
Turk  likes  every  individual  of  his  establish- 
ment to  glitter  in  a  different  colour.  I  adduce 
this  to  show  the  necessity  under  which  the 
Danish  vessels  were  placed  of  being  loaded 
with  French  stuffs  and  goods,  which  at  that 
time  at  least  were  exclusively  in  fashion  in  the 
East.' 

The  home-produce  of  Denmark  was  limit- 
ed to  grain  and  cattle,  of  which  it  exported 
just  enough  to  procure  a  moderate  amount 
of  foreign  luxuries.  Even  fruit  and  vege- 
tables of  a  superior  quality  were  imported 
from  Hamburgh;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Copenhagen  and  the  neighbourhood  were 
only  just  beginning  to  turn  their  attention 
to  horticulture.  In  his  speculations  on 
protected  industry,  it  is  curious  to  mark 
how  near  his  Highness  comes  to  the  true 
doctrine,  without  mastering  it. 

'  Many  people  who  have  but  superficial  ideas 
of  commerce,  are  angry  at  the  export  of  pro- 
ductions, which,  say  they,  should  first  have 
been  worked  up  in  the  country.  They  do  not 
see  that  these  raw  materials,  converted  into 
manufactured  goods,  might  not  fetch  a  price 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  additional 
labour.  .  .  .  Commerce  is  a  gift  of  the  Divinity 
to  men.  It  brings  them -together,  it  unites 
them,  and  forces  them  into  bonds  of  friendship 
and  interest.  TVhen  we  try  to  make  every- 
thing at  home  and  exclude  everything  which  is 
foreign,  we  remain  in  our  shell,  like  the  Chi- 
nese, we  isolate  ourselves,  and  we  are  scarcely 
gainers.' 

We  are  demonstrably  losers,  as  the  Prince 
would  have  been  the  first  to  admit,  had 
(what  hardly  any  one  seems  to  have  under- 
stood in  his  time)  the  true  causes  of  manu- 
facturing prosperity  been  explained  to  him. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  summary 
of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  state  of 
Denmark,  he  declares  :  *  After  all  these  de- 
tails I  cannot  help  considering  the  reign  of 
Frederick  V.,  and  more  particularly  the 
ministry  of  M.  de  Bernstorff,  as  the  aurora 
of  Denmark,  as  its  first  awakening.  What 
has  not  been  done  since  in  agriculture,  in 
police,  in  internal  order?'  There  was  cer- 
tainly ample  scope  for  improvement ;  and 
the  contrasted  condition  of  the  rest  of  Nor- 
thern Europe  suggests  the  only  plausible 
solution  of  such  admiring  enthusiasm. 

Denmark  had  observed  a  prudent  neutrality 
in  the  war  that  was  rapidly  approaching  her 
frontiers,  but  her  tranquillity  was  seriously 
menaced  about  1758  from  the  same  quarter 
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which  proved  so  fruitful  a  source  of  oppres- 
sion and  humiliation  to  her  in  1864.  On 
the  death  of  Charles  XII.  Sweden  was 
partially  dismembered  and  a  portion  of  the 
Duchy  of  Schleswig,  claimed  as  a  fief  of  the 
Crown  of  Denmark,  was  reunited  to  it  by 
Frederick  IV.  The  Duke  of  Holstein, 
nephew  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia, 
vowed  vengeance,  and  contemptuously  re- 
fused to  barter  or  compromise  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  his  rights.  More  than  once, 
when  the  good  offices  of  France  had  brought 
him  to  the  very  verge  of  signing  a  compact 
by  which  he  was  to  be  compensated  with 
Oldenburg,  he  started  back  and  with  a  look 
of  horror  flung  aside  the  pen.  He  became 
Czar  in  1761  by  the  title  of  Peter  III.,  and 
lost  no  time  in  announcing  his  fixed  deter- 
mination not  only  to  reconquer  the  States 
lost  by  his  forefathers,  but  to  take  the  rest 
of  the  duchies  and  the  whole  of  Jutland  by 
way  of  indemnification.  M.  de  Kerff,  Rus- 
sian Minister  at  the  Danish  Court,  towards 
which  he  was  personally  well  disposed,  was 
charged  to  announce  the  will  of  his  imperial 
master.  Frederick  V.  asked,  '  What  do 
you  advise  me  to  do  ?'  M.  de  KerfF  replied, 
'  On  ray  conscience  I  believe  that  your 
Majesty  ought  to  perish  at  the  head  of  your 
army.'  The  King  rejoined,  '  Then  I  will 
have  no  other  thought.' 

To  carry  out  this  heroic  resolution  an 
army  of  40,000  men  was  rapidly  assembled 
and  pushed  forward  to  encounter  the  Rus- 
sians, who  were  advancing  from  Pomerania 
60,000  strong.  No  confidence  being  placed 
in  the  Danish  officers,  the  command-in-chief 
was  intrusted  to  the  Comte  de  St.  Grermain, 
a  French  General  of  reputation,  who  had 
quitted  France  in  consequence  of  repeated 
quarrels  with  the  Marshal  Duke  de  Broglie. 
Prince  Charles  commanded  a  regiment  in 
the  ensuing  campaign,  which  was  abruptly 
cut  short  before  anything  decisive  had  oc- 
curred by  the  assassination  of  the  Czar  ;  on 
hearing  which  the  Danish  army  was  with- 
drawn into  winter  quarters.  It  was  broken 
up  in  the  spring,  leaving  so  bad  an  impres- 
sion of  its  efficiency  that  in  the  course  of  the 
year  the  Comte  de  St.  Germain,  who  had 
loudly  complained  of  the  discipline  and 
equipment  of  the  troops,  received  carte 
blanche  for  a  thorough  military  reform. 
'  Do  as  you  propose,'  were  his  instructions 
from  the  King's  own  mouth,  '  and  give  such  a 
plan  of  formation  as  shall  seem  to  you  most 
conducive  to  the  public  good.'  The  Count 
set  to  work  accordingly;  but  his  military 
science,  such  as  it  was,  stood  him  in 
little  stead  when  he  had  to  begin  from  the 
beginning,  teach  the  rudiments,  and  see  to 
the  execution  of  details,  as  well  as  draw  up 


comprehensive  schemes  or  expound  theories. 
His  mode  of  proceeding,  according  to  the 
Prince, 

'  Might  be  all  very  well  in  France  where  the 
commissaries  and  so  many  others  are  charged 
with  the  details,  and  the  general  has  only  to 
issue  his  orders.  But  their  arrangement  in  a 
country  ill  understood  is  always  ditficult,  and 
was  not  his  forte.  He  was  a  French  general, 
who,  at  that  time  at  least,  was  always  more  or 
less  superficial.  He  did  not  trouble  himself 
about  drill,  and  was  not  fond  of  seeing  the 
troops  manoeuvred.  When  they  were  reviewed 
before  him,  he  would  enter  the  tent  where  the 
ladies  chanced  to  be  and  say :  "Ah,  I  have  seen 
troops  enough  pirouette  in  my  life :  I  am  here 
for  the  service  of  the  ladies." 

Universal  confusion  and  discontent  ensued : 
the  King  was  speedily  obliged  to  take  the 
matter  into  his  own  hands ;  and  the  disap- 
pointment of  an  eagerly  cherished  hope  was 
thought  to  have  accelerated  his  death. 

Promising  to  return  to  this  subject  of 
military  reform,  in  which  he  afterwards  took 
an  active  part,  the  Prince  carries  us  off  to 
Hanau,  which,  since  the  death  of  the  Land- 
grave, his  grandfather,  was  governed  in  full 
sovereignty  by  his  mother,  by  virtue  of  the 
cession  comprised  in  the  terms  of  separa- 
tion. 

'  My  mother  had  reigned  since  the  death  of 
my  grandfather,  which  occurred  in  January 
1760.  I  think  I  ought  not  to  pass  over  in  silence 
the  great  qualities  of  this  respectable  man.  He 
was  highly  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries ; 
even  the  great  King  of  Prussia  told  me  more 
than  once  that  my  grandfather  had  been  his 
sincere  friend.  He  was  adored  by  his  people, 
whom  he  governed  with  wisdom,  justice,  and 
kindness.  He  often  travelled  in  the  country, 
spoke  to  the  peasantry',  and  made  little  expedi- 
tions in  a  phaeton  and  pair.  He  sought  to 
establish  a  good  breed  of  horses,  especially  in 
the  districts  adapted  for  their  increase.  The 
peasants  knew  he  preferred  light  bay  horses, 
and  took  a  pleasure  in  showing  him  tha^  all  the 
country  had  done  their  best  to  have  all  the 
horses  of  his  favourite  colour.' 

Prior  to  the  French  Revolution  there 
were  about  three  hundred  sovereign  Houses 
in  Germany,  and  the  pettiest  ruler,  by  a 
small  sacrifice  of  his  independence,  could 
make  himself  despotic  within  the  circle  of 
his  dominions  if  he  thought  fit.  He  had 
only  to  place  himself  under  the  protection 
of  a  powerful  neighbour,  and  his  subjects 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  any  amount  of 
exaction  or  injustice  he  could  inflict.  A 
striking  example  was  afforded  by  Hessc- 
Cassel  in  1850,  when  the  entire  population 
rose  as  one  man  to  expel  the  detested  Minis- 
ter, Hassenflug,  and  were  compelled  by 
Prussia  to  take  him  back.     But  far  worse 
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things  are  known  to  have  occurred  in  smaller 
States,  withdrawn  from  public  observation, 
and  protected  from  public  opinion,  by  their 
insignificance.  We  may  judge  of  the  fear  and 
trembling  with  which  the  simple  peasantry 
would  regard  a  bad  master  by  the  servility 
with  which,  as  we  have  just  read,  they  set 
about  humouring  a  good  one  ;  and  the  mys- 
terious death  of  an  Elector  of  Mayence  may 
be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  tragedies  enact- 
ed and  hushed  up  at  the  Residences,  each  of 
which  was  a  miniature  representation  of  Pots- 
dam or  Versailles : 

'I  chanced  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
Elector  of  Mayence,  Emmerich-Joseph  of  Brei- 
terbach-Borresheim.  I  made  one  of  his  hunt- 
ing party,  and  he  showed  me  much  kinduess 
and  friendship.  He  was  a  respectable  prince 
.and  ecclesiastic,  much  loved  by  his  subjects,  less 
by  his  canons  and  clergy,  because  he  was  very 
tolerant  and  enlightened.  His  death  gave  me 
great  pain.  It  was  not  natural.  Two  of  his 
canons  entered  his  room  when  he  was  slightly 
indisposed.  People  heard  a  noise  and  wished 
to  send  for  a  physician,  but  these  canons  had 
taken  measures  that  no  one  should  leave  the 
palace.  A  hussar  or  heyduc  jumped  out  of  a 
window  and  went  for  M.  de  Grotschlag,  grand- 
master and  first  minister.  He  hastened  to  the 
palace,  but  was  refused  entrance.  Tlie  worthy 
Elector  was  no  more.  I  have  happily  forgotten 
the  names  of  the  monsters  who,  I  am  assured, 
smothered  this  worthy  Elector.' 

He  finds  things  at  Copenhagen  on  his 
return  much  the  same  as  when  he  left  it :  the 
army  discontented ;  the  finances  in  disorder ; 
and  the  King  in  the  best  possible  disposition 
towards  hims«lf.  In  the  autumn  of  1765, 
he  receives  a  letter  from  General  Huth,  an 
officer  of  merit  with  whom  he  had  become 
intimate  at  Hanau,  offering  to  assist  in 
putting  the  artillery  on  an  improved  footing, 
if  the  command  were  given  to  the  Prince. 
It  was  given  accordingly,  and  they  set  to 
work  casting  cannon  and  trying  experiments, 
which  read  very  like  the  modern  '  story  of 
the  guns.'  The  main  difference  was  in  the 
calibre;  Huth  being  for  three,  six,  and 
twelve  pounders;  while  the  Comte  de  St. 
Germain  maintained  the  superior  excellence 
of  the  French  division  into  fours,  eights,  and 
elevens.  Guns  called  amusettes,  carrying  a 
pound  ball,  were  highly  esteemed,  especially 
in  hilly  countries  and  for  covering  a  retreat 
pressed  by  cavalry.  A  tranquil  and  agreea- 
ble course  of  life  is  suddenly  disturbed  by 
the  illness  and  death  of  the  King  : 

'  The  good  King  Frederic  died  much  too  soon 
for  th^appiness  of  his  people,  January  14th, 
1766.  It  was  announced  that  we  were  to 
assemble  in  the  antechamber  of  the  palace  at 
nine  in  the  morning.  We  waited  in  silence  for 
the  fatal  news.    The  whole  square  of  Christians- 


bnrg  was  filled  with  people.  The  Count  de 
Moltke  came  out  from  the  royal  chamber  pale 
and  unable  to  utter  a  word.  The  ministry  went 
with  liim  to  the  balcony;  many  followed.  I 
went  with  them,  and  found  myself  on  the  right 
of  M.  IJ.  de  Burnstorff,  who  had  a  white  handker- 
chief in  his  hand ;  he  cried  three  times  to  the 
people,  "  King  Frederic  the  Fifth  is  dead  :  long 
live  King  Christian  the  Seventh  !"  and  all  the 
people  replied  by  acclamations  of  "Long  live 
King  Christian  the  Seventh!"  whilst  I  melted 
into  tears.  At  this  moment  the  young  King 
came  out  from  his  father's  apartment  to  the 
balcony,  where  he  placed  himself  in  the  middle, 
between  M.  de  Bernstorfi^  and  me.  He  had  not 
the  air  of  being  the  least  concerned,  and  saluted 
the  people  with  the  best  grace  in  reply  to  their 
acclamations.  Seeing  me  extremely  moved  and 
my  tears  flowing,  he  grasped  my  hands  and 
said,  "Ah  my  poor  prince!"  A  thick  cloud 
had  covered  Copenhagen  up  to  this  moment, 
and  was  rapidly  dissipated  when  the  proclama- 
tion was  made.  This  was  considered  as  a 
happy  presage.  The  King  entered,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  antechamber  I  saw  Count  Moltke 
fall  on  a  chair  in  a  faint,  surrounded  by  some  of 
his  sons,  who  bitterly  felt  the  loss  of  his  bene- 
factor and  friend.  I  believe  that  there  were 
but  we  two  who  sincerely  mourned  the  good 
King,  whose  ashes  I  revere  still.  ...  In  a 
word,  I  saw  too  well  the  adoration  of  the  rising 
sun,  and  I  withdrew  sadly  enough  to  Kongetorg, 
where  my  regiment  was  under  arms.' 

He  speedily  re-appears  upon  the  bustling 
and  anxious  scene,  and  far  from  having  rea- 
son to  complain  of  the  loss  of  royal  favour, 
he  has  so  much  heaped  upon  him  as  to  excite 
the  envy  of  the  court  circle  and  be  made 
answerable  for  whatever  was  thought  to  be 
going  wrong.  '  The  intrigues  which  had 
already  commenced  amongst  them  (the  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family)  ended  by  uniting 
against  me.  The  King  had  a  taste,  and 
even  a  passion,  for  military  affairs,  of  which 
he  knew  nothing.  He  went  frequently  to 
the  parade,  where  I  accompanied  him.  I 
was  accused  of  wishing  to  give  him  a  military 
turn,  from  which  endless  consequences  were 
deduced.'  The  occasion  on  which  he  first 
thought  of  confirming  his  position  by  a 
closer  and  more  elevated  tie  was  little  likely 
to  suggest  thoughts  of  adventurous  love  or 
aspiring  matrimony.  After  describing  the 
state  funeral  of  the  deceased  sovereign,  he 
proceeds : 

'  It  was,  I  believe,  on  this  occasion  that  the 
first  thought  occurred  to  me  that,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  I  was  placed,  I  might 
perhaps  marry  the  youngest  princess,  who  was 
then  only  sixteen,  and  for  whom  I  knew  there 
was  no  plan  of  marriage.  She  was  very  pretty, 
very  well  made,  and  had  something  very 
spirituel,  sweet,  and  good  in  her  physiognomy 
despite  the  extreme  rigour  and  stiffness  of  her 
education.  However,  I  gave  her  no  token  of 
my  sentiments  although  I  saw  her  every  day 
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either  at  dinner  or  at  the  suppers  of  the  Queen- 
mother.  The  King  himself  one  day  began  a 
conversation  which  decided  the  affair.  He 
asked  me  point-blank  ho"p^  he  could  fix  me  for 
good  and  all  in  Denmark,  and  expressed  a  wish 
tliat  I  should  be  established  there.  I  replied 
that  I  desired  nothing  better.  He  then  asked 
me  whom  I  could  and  would  marry.  I  replied  : 
"  That  will  depend  absolutely  on  your  Majesty: 
your  youngest  sister  not  being  promised,  I 
should  be  very  happy  if  you  would  consent  to 
bestow  her  on  me."  He  caught  me  round  the 
neck  and  said,  "  Yes,  that  shall  certainly  come 
to  pass."  I  begged  him  to  restrain  himself  a 
little,  as  this  affair  might  still  encounter  many 
obstacles.  He,  however,  confided  it  to  the 
Queen-mother,  who  was  much  rejoiced,  but  it 
was  necessary  to  procure  the  concurrence  of  the 
ministry.' 

No  difficulties  were  raised  :  the  marriage 
was  celebrated,  and  the  Prince's  influence 
continued  on  the  increase,  till  his  royal 
brother-in-law's  reason,  always  weak  and 
flickering,  gave  way.  His  waywardness  first 
showed  itself  in  a  fanc}'  for  a  constant  change 
of  ministers ;  and  so  soon  as  this  grew  mani- 
fest, the  court  became  a  complete  focus  of 
intrigue.  '  No  time  was  lost  in  remarking 
the  facility  of  approaching  the  King,  and  of 
giving  him,  in  audiences  more  or  less  long, 
the  falsest  notions,  the  most  mendacious 
denunciations.'  The  Prince  did  his  best  to 
mitigate  the  evil,  but  his  utmost  exertions 
could  do  no  more  than  break  the  fall  of  the 
old  and  tried  servants  of  the  crown.  The 
following  sketch  of  the  King  at  his  accession 
is  valuable  from  one  who  had  such  excellent 
opportunities  of  estimating  his  qualities, 
mental  and  bodily: — 

'  This  young  prince,  endowed  with  the  hand- 
somest face  possible,  with  the  most  agreeable 
physiognomy,  the  best  grace  in  everything  he 
did,  dancing  to  admiration,  riding  very  well  on 
horseback,  inspired  affection  when  he  wished. 
One  could  not  help  believing  that  his  heart 
corresponded  with  his  exterior.  He  was 
entirely  deficient  in  application,  but  had  a  great 
deal  of  €S]}rit,  was  extremely  quick  at  repartee, 
very  gay,  had  a  very  good  memory,  in  a  word, 
a  charming  young  man,  whom  one  could  not 
help  loving.  Shortly  after  his  accession  to  the 
tlirone  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  become  a 
great  warrior,  and  fancied  that  he  should  sur- 
pass the  great  Frederic.  He  often  regretted 
having  been  born  on  the  throne,  and  believed 
that  he  should  have  been  able  to  elevate  him- 
self to  the  same  height  by  his  talents  and  his 
merits,  if  he  had  been  born  in  the  lowest  class. 
He  had  a  passion  without  limits  for  becoming 
acquainted  with  women,  having  never,  however, 
found  one  on  whom  his  thoughts  were  fixed. 
He  had  imbibed  very  severe  principles  of 
religion,  which  he  did  not  know  how  to  sub- 
due, and  which  for  this  reason  he  wished  to 
annihilate.' 


A  little  farther  on  the  Prince  reverts  to 
this  subject,  and  shows  how  he  gradually 
lost  his  hold  on  the  King's  wavering  under- 
standing by  sincerity : — 

'  The  representations  that  I  was  often  obliged 
to  make  to  him  against  his  decided  opinions 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  render  our  daily 
conversation  less  agreeable  than  at  the  com- 
mencement. In  the  meantime  all  went  on  well, 
and  he  felt  that  I  had  no  other  interest  in  all  I 
said  to  him  than  his  own  happiness.  But  little 
by  little  the  disputes  about  religion  began.  His 
gallantry  and  the  severity  of  his  religious  prin- 
ciples were  in  continual  opposition.  He  saw 
no  other  alternative  in  the  end  (after  having 
spoken  to  the  intriguers  already  mentioned,  and 
been  inspired  by  them  with  the  loosest  notions 
of  religion),  than  to  break  with  it  contrary  to 
his  own  convictions.  I  only  became  aware  of 
this  from  his  fits  of  gloom,  his  gay  tone  changed 
into  bitterness,  and  his  looking  out  for  opportu- 
nities of  wrangling  about  nothings.  Seeing  this 
almost  insurmountable  desire  to  give  himself  up 
to  debauchery,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  speak 
to  him  frankly,  and  represent  that  he  could  not 
do  better  than  conclude  as  soon  as  possible  his 
marriage  with  the  princess  who  was  plighted 
to  him.' 

This  was  the  unhappy  Princess  Matilda 
of  England,  sister  of  George  the  Third,  who 
at  sixteen  years  of  age  was  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion demanding  a  more  than  ordinary  degree 
of  prudence,  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
self-command.  The  Prince  says  that  she 
had  a  very  agreeable  physiognomy,  very  fair, 
and  with  much  embonpoint  for  her  age. 
'  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  this  princess,  if 
she  had  married  a  reasonable  man — one  capa- 
ble of  loving  and  guiding  her — would  perhaps 
have  formed  the  ornament  of  the  throne. 
A  concatenation  of  circumstances,  which  I 
feel  reluctant  to  retrace,  reduced  her  to  the 
greatest  unhappiness.' 

Now  that  it  has  become  the  practice — and 
we  are  far  from  thinking  an  uninstructive, 
unfair,  or  demoralizing  one — to  review  the 
verdicts  of  history  on  personages  whose  guilt 
was  assumed  by  their  contemporaries,  espe- 
cially unfortunate  queens  like  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  and  Marie  Antoinette,  we  are  not 
astonished  to  find  that  plausible  doubts  have 
been  thrown  on  the  alleged  criminality  of 
Matilda  Queen  of  Denmark.  The  memoirs 
before  us  derive  much  additional  interest  and 
importance  from  the  fact  that  the  writer  is 
an  unimpeachable  witness  as  to  much  of  her 
conduct  which  fell  under  his  immediate  ob- 
servation. The  commencement  of  her  matri- 
monial life  reads  like  the  introduction  to  a 
tale  of  sorrow  or  the  first  scene  of  a  tragedy. 
The  King  spoke  of  the  marriage  with  undis- 
guised repugnance  as  an  intolerable  restraint, 
and  only  consented  to  it  from  the  mixed 
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motives  already  intimated,  which  implied 
little  ia  the  way  of  esteem,  affection,  or 
consideration  for  the  bride.  Her  grand- 
gouvernanfe,  chosen  for  her  by  the  Queen 
Dowager  and  the  ministers,  was  Madame  de 
Pless,  a  most  respectable  lady,  with  whom 
she  had  about  as  much  chance  of  getting  on 
smoothly  as  Marie  Antoinette  with  Madame 
de  Noailles,  nicknamed  Madame  Etiquette. 
The  Kino-,  who  knew  and  disliked  Madame 
de  Pless,  protested,  but  ended  by  bursting 
out  laughing  and  confirming  the  nomination. 
She  fell  into  an  absurd  misapprehension  of 
her  duties  at  the  outset.  To  gratify  the 
eager  longings  of  his  Majesty,  the  time 
allotted  for  the  Queen's  journey  from  Altona 
to  Copenhagen  had  been  studiously  abridged ; 
but  one  fine  morning,  whilst  the  Council  was 
sitting,  a  courier  arrived  from  the  grand- 
gouvernante  to  say  that,  whilst  waiting  for 
her  royal  mistress,  it  had  occurred  to  her 
that  the  hurried  journey  would  be  fatiguing, 
and  that  she  had  therefore  taken  upon  her- 
self to  prolong  it  by  a  day : 

'  I  must  own  that  I  could  not  help  laughing  to 
see  the  surprise  of  these  gentlemen  on  hearing 
that  Madame  de  Pless  had  changed  the  precise 
orders  of  the  King.  Counts  Berustorff  and 
Reventlow  and  myself  proceeded  to  talk  over 
this  letter;  and  Count  Bernstorff  decided  to 
send  a  courier  immediately  to  Madame  de  Pless, 
to  the  effect  that,  all  the  resting  places  and 
relays  being  ordered,  it  was  impossible  to  change 
anything  in  the  programme.  The  Queen,  there- 
fore, arrived  very  happily  at  Rothschild,  and  the 
King  repaired  there  with  his  brother.  Prince 
Frederic.  I  was  also  of  the  party.  The  King 
got  into  a  carriage  with  the  Queen  and  con- 
ducted her  to  Fredericksburg,  where  she  lodged 
till  her  entry  into  the  city.  There  were  balls 
three  evenings  in  succession.  "We  danced  the 
"Kehraus."  The  King  was  very  gay;  he 
danced  with  the  Queen.  I  led  the  "  Kehraus  " 
with  my  wife.  All  of  a  sudden  the  King  cried 
out  to  me :  "  Lead  the  dance  through  all  the 
apartments!"  I  passed  through  some  rooms 
on  the  same  floor,  and  on  arriving  at  the  Queen's 
antechamber,  the  King  ordered  me  to  enter 
her  apartment,  which  I  did.  Madame  de  Pless 
threw  herself  like  a  dragon  in  my  way'  and 
vowed  I  should  never  pas^  through  the  apart- 
ment of  the  Queen.  The  King,  in  the  vivacity 
of  the  dance,  hearing  this  apostrophe,  exclaimed, 
Behiimmern  Sie  sich  doch  nklit  um  aW  Wei- 
lyergeiDascli  (don't  mind  old  women's  prattle). 
I  continued  the  dance,  passed  through  the 
Queen's  chamber,  and  came  out  on  the  other 
side.  Madame  de  Pless  made  a  terrible  rovf, 
and  all  lell  on  me.  This  displeased  the  King 
prodigiously. 

'The  Queen  at  first  formed  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  my  wife,  whom  she  named  her 
knigb^  She  also  showed  me  much  confidence 
and  kindness.  The  entry  took  place  with  much 
magnificence,  and  all  was  done  according  to  the 
prescribed  etiquette.    The  dinner  was  enfamille. 


The  King,  the  three  queens  (two  being  dow- 
agers), my  wife,  the  old  Princess  Charlotte 
(great  aunt  of  the  King),  and  myself.  The  three 
queens  were  seated  together,  and  the  King  op- 
posite, by  my  side.  In  the  evening  the  nuptial 
benediction  was  bestowed  in  the  church  of 
Ohristiansburg.  There  was  a  table  with  a 
hundred  covers  in  the  hall,  and  the  couple  were 
conducted  to  their  rooms.  I  remained  with  the 
King,  who  conversed  with  me  a  long  time  on 
his  present  position.  I  was  congratulating  him 
on  his  happiness,  when  he  was  summoned  to 
the  Queen's  chamber,  and  I  wished  him  the 
happiest  union.  My  wishes  were  unfortunately 
not  granted.' 

Another  remarkable  marriage  took  place 
about  the  same  time,  the  details  of  which  are 
related  by  the  Prince,  who  played  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  the  pageant.  The  King's 
eldest  sister  was  married  by  procuration  to 
the  Prince  Koyal  of  Sweden,  and  Prince 
Charles  was  despatched  to  announce  her 
approach  to  the  expectant  bridegroom  at 
Helsingborg : 

'  I  was  received  very  politely  on  the  quay, 
and  taken  straight  to  the  house  of  the  Princ^ 
Eoyal,  jifterwards  Gustavus  III.,  who  received 
me  with  open  arms.  He  was  endowed  with 
much  esprit^  and  had  received  a  careful  educa- 
tion, but  there  was  something  false  in  his 
physiognomy,  which  struck  me  at  once.  He 
loaded  me  with  polite  attentions.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Princess  Royal  he  repaired  to  the 
quay  and  I  accompanied  him.  I  was  by  his 
side  when  he  saw  her  rise  from  the  boat  to  come 
on  shore.  He  exclaimed  aloud,  Dieu^  qiCelle 
est  lelle  !  It  is  true  that  she  had  a  majestic 
bearing  and  was  very  handsome ;  all  about  her 
was  fine  when  she  was  in  full  dress ;  tall,  large, 
with  fine  eyes,  and  much  goodness  in  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face.  The  Prince  Royal  gave 
her  his  hand  and  led  her  to  his  house.  The  quay 
was  covered  with  blue  cloth  ornamented  with 
crowns,  the  street  with  blue  cloth  ;  the  houses 
occupied  by  the  Prince  were  near  each  other. 
They  were,  doubtless,  the  best  in  Helsingborg, 
which,  at  that  time  at  all  events,  contained  only 
houses  of  one  story,  and  many  thatched  cottages. 
The  dragoons  of  Scania  lined  the  streets,  large 
men  on  little  horses,  the  uniforms  of  the  time 
of  Charles  XII.  All  looked  very  odd  and  very 
shabby. ' 

It  was  a  bold  measure  to  give  a  ball  under 
such  circumstances,  and  the  attempt,  although 
events  fortunately  took  a  comic  turn,  nearly 
led  to  a  catastrophe  : 

'There  was  a  ball  in  the  evening  at  the 
Prince's  house,  where  a  dancing  room  was  pre- 
pared in  the  garret.  Instead  of  tapestry,  the 
wads  were  hung  with  horsecloths,  arms,  and 
other  articles.  The  ball  began.  M.  de  Llano, 
Spanish  Envoy  to  the  Court  of  Denmark,  an 
excellent  dancer  but  of  a  height  and  bulk  re- 
quiring a  degree  of  solidity  in  a  ball-room  which 
was  entirely  wanting  to  this,  beginning  to  dance 
with  his  wonted  vivacity,  the  room  was  on  the 
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point  of  breaking  down.  The  dancing  was 
stopped  till  the  garret  was  propped  with  beams 
In  the  lower  story.  We  exerted  ourselves  to 
restore  the  courage  of  the  ladies,  and  the  ball 
continued. ' 

In  the  meantime,  no  amelioration  was  per- 
ceptible in  the  demeanour  of  the  King  of 
Denmark.  The  symptoms  of  his  mental 
malady  grew  worse  within  a  month  or  two 
of  his  marriage,  and  his  brother-in-law 
speedily  abandoned  all  hope  of  controlling 
or  restraining  him.  He  had  a  passion  for 
practical  jokes,  not  unfrequently  attended 
with  dangerous  consequences.  One  of  them 
caused  the  death  of  his  aunt.  A  page,  by 
his  order,  dressed  himself  as  a  savage,  and 
entered  the  dining-room,  where  the  royal 
family  were  assembled,  on  all  fours.  The 
Princess,  who  had  never  seen  anything  of  the 
sort,  uttered  loud  screams  and,  as  he  came 
nearer,  tried  to  rush  out  of  the  room.  They 
assured  her  it  was  only  a  page.  '  She  was 
ready  to  faint,  and  sank  down  on  a  chair  in 
the  anteroom.  The  King  took  her  a  glass 
of  water.  She  sipped  a  little  ;  and  as  less 
attention  was  momentarily  paid  to  her,  and 
she  was  only  a  step  or  two  from  the  door, 
she  opened  it — the  gentleman  in  waiting 
flung  open  the  folding-doors  and  made  a  low 
bow — never  to  return.' 

One  of  the  King's  fancies  was  to  beat  his 
pages,  and  to  be  soundly  thrashed  in  return. 
The  greatest  favourite,  Count  de  Holke,  was 
the  one  who  applied  the  cane  or  horsewhip 
in  good  faith.  At  other  times  (as  we  learn 
from  the  memoirs  of  his  ex-tutor,  Reverdil), 
his  Majesty,  stretched  on  the  ground,  repre- 
sented a  criminal  on  the  wheel ;  one  of  the 
favourites  was  the  executioner,  and  with  a 
roll  of  paper  enacted  the  part.  His  diseased 
imagination  had  been  caught  by  the  revolting 
details  of  a  judicial  sentence  which  he  had 
been  required  to  sign,  and  he  actually  at- 
tended the  execution  in  disguise. 

Prince  Charles  found  his  position  at 
Copenhagen  no  longer  bearable  or  tenable, 
and  went  to  reside  with  his  mother  at  Hanau, 
after  communicating  in  strict  confidence  to 
Count  de  Bernstorflfhis  opinion  that  the  King 
was  deranged.  The  Count  replied  that  there 
was  unhappily  something  of  the  sort ;  that 
the  Count  de  St.  Germain  had  spoken  to  him 
about  it  and  added  :  '  The  King  has  a  malady 
very  strange,  and  very  rare  :  we  call  it  in 
France,  fou  de  cceur.''  His  Majesty's  pro- 
ceedings, after  the  departure  of  his  monitor, 
are  thus  described  from  hearsay : — 

'  The  King  soon  gave  himself  up  to  the  lowest 
debauchery  and  intemperance.  He  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  most  notorious  person  in 
Copenhagen.  She  was  called  Milady.  lie  went 
the  round  of  the  streets  with  her  at  niirht,  broke 


the  lamps  and  windows,  and,  in  fact,led  a  terrible 
life.  At  tiiis  time  there  were  quarrels  between 
the  King  and  the  Queen.  It  was  asserted  that 
Madame  de  Pless  was  the  chief  cause  of  them, 
and  that,  on  many  occasions,  she  prevented  the 
Queen  from  having  the  least  complaisances  for 
the  King.  She  had  taken  a  high  tone  with 
everybody,  and  pretended,  like  another  Princesse 
des  Ursins,  dasssie  cUePfeile  schnitzen,  and  that 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Council  solcTie  verschiessen 
sollten,  which  they  found  anything  but  agreeable 
or  in  the  manner  of  their  old  friend.' 

In  the  hope  of  giving  a  healthier  tone  to 
the  King's  mind — at  all  events  of  breaking 
ofi"  his  course  of  life — his  ministers  proposed 
to  him  to  make  a  tour  in  Germany,  Holland, 
France,  and  England.  He  agreed,  and  started 
at  once  for  Hanau,  where  he  passed  eight 
days  with  Prince  Charles  and  his  family.  At 
the  first  ball  given  in  his  honour,  he  took  a 
seat  by  his  brother-in-law,  and  began  :  '  Lis- 
ten, my  dear  Prince  ;  I  have  something  to 
say  to  you.  You  will  probably  hear  all  sorts 
of  things  that  have  been  said  of  you,  I  must 
tell  you  fairly,  I  was  then  maliciously  dis- 
posed towards  you,  I  don't  know  why,  and  I 
told  a  terrible  number  of  untruths  about  you 
to  everybody ;  but  you  must  not  mind,  for  I 
am  now  fond  of  you  again.'  The  Prince 
thanked  him  for  this  notable  mode  of  confi- 
dence, but  asked  him  how  it  was  possible 
that  he,  who  knew  him  so  well,  could  act 
thus  ?  *  As  for  that,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I 
was  malicious  in  right  earnest.' 

The  impression  his  Majesty  left  in  Eng- 
land may  be  collected  from  Walpale,  who 
(August  13,  1768)  writes  : — 

'  The  puppet  of  the  day  is  the  King  of  Den- 
mark ;  in  truth,  puppet  enough  ;  a  very  minia- 
ture of  our  late  king,  his  grandfather;  white, 
strutting,  dignified,  prominent  eyes,  galant,  and 
condescending  enough  to  mark  that  it  is  con- 
descension. He  arrived  the  night  before  last ; 
is  lodged  at  St.  James',  where  he  has  levies,  but 
goes  and  is  to  go  everywhere,  to  Eanelagh, 
Vauxhall,  Bath,  the  Lord  knows  whithei-,  to 
France,  to  Italy;  in  short,  is  to  live  in  a  crowd 
for  these  two  or  three  years,  that  he  may  learn 
mankind  by  giving  all  mankind  an  opportunity 
of  staring  at  him.  Well !  but  he  is  not  twenty, 
and  is  an  absolute  prince:  sure  subjects  are 
happy  when  absolute  twenty  only  runs  away 
from  them.  He  was  last  night  at  my  Lord 
Hertford's,  having  told  luy  Lord,  who,  by  his 
office  (of  Lord  Chamberlain),  received  him  at 
St.  James',  that,  having  made  his  first  acquain- 
tance among  the  men  with  him,  he  would  be 
acquainted  among  the  ladies  first  with  his 
wife.' 

On  the  22d  September,  1768,  Walpole 
reverts  to  the  subject : 

'  I  can  tell  you  nothing  but  what  you  see  in 
the  papers  of  the  King  of  Denmark  hurrying 
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from  one  corner  of  England  to  the  other,  with- 
out seeing  anything  distinctly,  fatiguing  him- 
self, breaking  his  chaise,  going  tired  to  bed  in 
inns,  and  getting  up  to  show  himself  to  the  mob 
at  the  window.  I  believe  that  he  is  a  very  silly 
lad,  but  the  mob  adore  him,  though  he  has 
neither  done  nor  said  anything  worth  repeat- 
ing ;  but  he  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  get- 
ting together,  of  staring  and  making  foolish  ob- 
servations. Then  the  newspapers  talk  their 
own  language,  and  call  him  a  great  personage; 
and  a  great  personage  that  comes  so  often  in 
their  way  seems  almost  one  of  themselves  raised 
to  the  throne.  At  the  play  of  "  The  Provoked 
Wife,"  he  clapped  whenever  there  was  a  sen- 
tence against  matrimony ;  a  very  civil  proceed- 
ing when  his  wife  is  an  English  princess.' 

If  the  King  of  Denmark  was  a  miniature 
of  G-eorge  II.,  a  little  man,  he  may  have 
looked  like  a  puppet ;  but  Walpole  habit- 
ually saw  through  a  medium  that,  like  a 
telescope  reversed,  diminished  everything  he 
looked  upon;  and  in  this  instance  he  is  op- 
posed not  only  to  Prince  Charles,  who,  set- 
ting down  impressions  in  advanced  life,  had 
no  motive  for  partiality,  but  to  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  the  French  Court.  There 
at  least  he  said  things  that  were  thought 
worth  repeating.  A  French  nobleman  told 
him  that  he  had  the  honour  of  being  his 
near  relative :  '  Hush,  cousin,  I  am  here  in- 
cognito,' was  the  reply.  On  his  return  from 
Versailles  to  Paris,  a  party  of  officers,  whom 
he  was  passing  in  the  road,  raised  a  cry  of 
'  Vive  le  Roi.''  He  stopped  the  coach,  put 
his  head  out  of  the  window,  and  said  :  '  I  am 
on  my  way  from  visiting  him,  gentlemen,  and 
I  left  him  in  perfect  health.'  Walpole  might 
think  this  a  silly  remark,  but  it  pg-ssed  for  a 
witty  one.  Louis  XV.  pointing  to  a  lady 
verging  on  her  grand  climacteric,  Madame  de 
Grammont,  asked  the  Danish  King  haw  old 
he  thought  her.  He  hesitated,  upon  which 
the  King  of  France  added,  '  "Well,  she  is 
past  fifty.'  To  this  His  Majesty  of  Denmark 
more  politely,  rejoined :  'At  your  court, 
Sire,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  growing  old.' 
Prince  Charles  states,  in  general  terms,  that 
King  Christian  behaved  to  admiration, 
brought  back  with  him  the  universal  applause 
of  the  countries  he  had  traversed,  and  was 
received  with  public  acclamations  on  his  re- 
turn to  his  capital. 

The  most  remarkable  incident  of  this 
journey  was  that  it  gave  Struensee  an  op- 
portunity (for  which  he  had  long  been  vainly 
watching)  of  attaching  himself  to  the  court, 
not  with  the  designs  of  a  mean  adventurer, 
but  with  the  honest  intention  of  advancing 
the  public  good  along  with  his  own  fortunes. 
He  was  born  in  1737,  at  Halle,  in  Saxony, 
where  his  father  was  a  distinguished  profes- 
sor of  theology.     He  adopted  the  study  of 


medicine,  which  had  the  not  uncommon  effect 
of  inclining  him  to  materialism  ;  ajid  he  came 
upon  the  social  stage  a  reputed  sceptic,  an 
avowed  lover  of  pleasure,  endowed  with  all 
the  advantages  that  a  handsome  person,  win- 
ning manners,  recognised  probity,  and  a  high- 
ly cultivated  understanding  could  bestow. 
If  we  believe  Reverdil,  it  was  his  accommo- 
dating morality  that  ingratiated  him  with 
his  first  patron,  Count  de  Rantzan ;  and  to 
the  same  cause  may  be  traced  his  intimacy 
with  most  of  the  persons,  male  and  female, 
who  contributed  to  his  rise.  The  success  and 
frequency  of  his  gallant  adventures  were 
such  as  would  have  excluded  him  altogether 
from  the  circle  of  a  young  queen,  had  ordi- 
nary precaution  been  taken  to  shelter  her 
from  suspicion  or  reproach. 

His  first  appointment  as  travelling  physi- 
cian to  the  King  was  procured  through. 
Count  de  Holke.  He  declares  in  his  Apol- 
ogy, that,  during  the  journey  and  the  six 
months  following,  he  meddled  with  no  affairs 
but  those  connected  with  his  office  of  physi- 
cian and  afterwards  of  reader.  But  the  wide 
scope  and  (let  it  be  added)  the  elevated  na- 
ture of  his  ambition  may  also  be  collected 
from  this  document ;  and  his  friends,  who 
knew  his  firmness  and  breadth  of  view,  au- 
gured from  the  moment  he  was  attached  to 
the  court  that  sooner  or  later  he  would  gov- 
ern it.  He  began  by  captivating  the  King, 
whose  weakness  he  is  accused  of  humouring ; 
and  indeed  there  was  no  other  mode  of  guid- 
ing him.  The  scheme  imputed  to  the  new 
favourite  by  his  enemies  was  to  govern 
through  a  mistress  personally  devoted  to 
himself.  His  supposed  or  intended  creature 
was  Madame  de  Grabell,  who  lent  herself  to 
the  plot  on  an  assurance  that  the  King, 
whose  advances  she  had  formerly  repulsed, 
was  already  an  altered  being  and  might  bo 
completely  cured  through  her  instrumen- 
tality; but  she  shrank  from  the  task  on 
finding  that  she  had  been  deceived  in  this 
essential  point.  Struensee's  rumoured  com-" 
plicity  with  this  lady  caused  him  to  be  held 
in  absolute  detestation  by  the  Queen,  who 
was  suffering  from  a  fixed  melancholy  and 
languor,  and  threatened  with  dropsy.  When 
all  the  medicines  prescribed  for  her  had 
failed,  the  King  proposed  to  consult  the 
young  doctor  and,  not  being  able  to  persuade, 
commanded.  The  young  doctor's  knowledge 
of  the  female  heart  amply  made  up  for  any 
want  of  professional  skill  or  experience. 
After  seeing  and  questioning  the  Queen,  he 
assured  her  that  there  was  no  fear  of  dropsy, 
that  her  malady  was  by  no  means  serious, 
and  that  he  would  undertake  to  cure  her  in 
a  short  time.  '  Vexation,  ennui,  sedentary 
habits,'  he  said,  '  have  done  all  the  mischief : 
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you  want  little  medicine,  but  a  great  deal  of 
exercise,  amusement,  and  diversion.  Ennui, 
the  denizen  of  courts,  proceeds  principally 
from  etiquette:  this  must  be  proscribed,  at 
least  reduced  to  certain  days  which  are  par- 
ticularly consecrated  to  it.  The  Danish 
ladies  never  ride  on  horseback  :  you  must  set 
them  the  example.  They  may  begin  by 
being  scandalised,  but  fashion  and  habit  will 
bring  them  to  more  favorable  views.'  * 

The  Queen  followed  this  agreeable  pre- 
scription, which  fully  answered  the   double 
purpose  of  restoring  her  health  and  spirits, 
and   opening  her   eyes  to  the  injustice   of 
which  she  had  been  guilty  towards  the  fas- 
cinating companion  of  her  daily  rides.     It  is 
a  familiar  observation  that  hatred  is  more 
easily  converted   into   the   opposite  feeling 
than     indifference;  and    certain    it   is    that 
Struensee  speedily  became  the  sole  keeper 
of  his  royal  mistress'  conscience,  her  guide, 
counsellor,  philosopher,  and  friend.  Nor  did 
he  run  upon  the  rock  on  which  more  than  one 
predecessor,  or   would-be  predecessor,  had 
been  wrecked.     Instead   of  disuniting  the 
royal  couple  or  playing  one  against  the  other, 
he  studiously  smoothed  away  their  domestic 
disagreements,  and  brought  about  a  cordial 
reconciliation,  for  which  he  was  I'ewarded  by 
their  joint   concurrence  in  his  views.     He 
ended,  as  is  well  known,  by  attaining  the 
highest  dignities  and  securing  an  entire  mo- 
nopoly of  power,  to  which  he  admitted  no 
partner,  except  his   early  friend.  Count  de 
Brandt. 

In  an  absolute  court  so  constituted,  all 
depended  on  the  most  precarious  of  tenures, 
the  declared  will  of  a  deranged  sovereign  ; 
and  Struensee  was  upset  at  once  by  the  pro- 
duction of  the  royal  warrant  for  his  arrest, 
surreptitiously  obtained  by  misrepresenta- 
tion. The  Queen  was  arrested  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  accusation  that  weighed  most 
against  him  was  that  of  a  connexion  with  her 
passing  the  limits  of  licensed  and  permitted 
intimacy.  This  they  each  of  them  denied 
and  confessed  by  turns ;  and  the  documen- 
tary proof  was  extorted  by  means  and  under 
circumstances  which  induced  the  English 
3Iinister  at  Copenhagen  to  enter  a  spirited 
protest  against  the  treatment  to  which  the 
sister  of  his  sovereign  was  exposed.  The 
main  cause  of  Struensee's  overthrow  was  the 
uncompromising  spirit  in  which  he  set  about 
reforming  the  time-honoured  abuses  of  the 
state  and  reducing  the  privileges  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. There  was  more  of  Richelieu  about 
him  than  of  Leicester  or  Rizzio.  But  there 
is  no  necessity  for  minute  investigation  of 


this  historical  romance ;  our  immediate  ob- 
ject being  simply  to  enable  the  reader  to  ap- 
pr£ciate  the  additional  evidence  brought  to 
bear  upon  it  by  these  Memoirs. 

After  describing  the  discontented  state  of 
the  court  under  Struensee  in  1770,  Prince 
Charles,  who  had  been  named  governor  or 
stadtholder  of  Holstein,  turns  back  to  men- 
tion a  visit  paid  him  by  the  King  and  Queen, 
the  preceding  summer : — 

'  "We  went  out  a  league  to  meet  them.     The 
Queen  appeared  enchanted    to   see  my  wife 
again.     They  received  us  like  old  friends.     On 
alighting  from  the  carriage  the  King  desired  me 
to  give  raj   arm  to  the  Queen  ;  he  conducted 
my  wife  to  her  apartments.     After  an  liour  of 
conversation,  during  which  anecdotes  of  past 
times  were  recalled,  the  Queen  took  my  arm 
and  said,  "  Take  me  to  the  cabinet  of  the  Prin- 
cess Louise,  hut  don't  make  me  pass  tln-ough 
the  antechamber  where  the  Court  are."    We 
went,  almost  at  a  run,  by  the  corridor  quite  to 
tlie  back  door  on  the  side  of  the  staircase,  when 
we  saw  some  of  the  King's  suite  coming  up  this 
staircase.     The  Queen  saw  Struensee  and  said, 
immediately  before  the  door,  "  No,  no,  no ;  I 
must  return — let  me  go."    I  represented  to  her 
that  I  could  not  leave  lier  alone  in  the  corridor ; 
"  No,  no;  return  to  the  princess,"  and  she  fled 
by  tlie  corridor.     This  struck  me  much,  hut  I 
obeyed.     It  was  almost  the  last  moment  when 
she  showed  lier  former  confidence  in  me.     She 
was  always  embarrassed  with  me  when  Stru- 
ensee was   present.     At  table  he  was  always 
seated  opposite  to  her.'  .  .  .  '  The  dinner  was 
at  noon,  at  the  King's  table.     There  were  occa- 
sional receptions.     The  Queen  then  played  at 
quinze ;  I  was  placed  on  her  right,  Struensee 
on  her  left ;  Brandt,  newly  arrived,  and  Warn- 
stedt,  pages  of  the  chamber,  made  up  the  party. 
I  do  not  like  to  retrace  the  manners  and  remarks 
that  Struensee  took  the  liberty  of  addressing 
publicly  to  the  Queen,  leaning  his  elbow  against 
hers,  "Now  then,  play.     Do  you  not  hear?" 
I  own  that  my  heart  was  broken  to  see  this 
princess,  endowed  with  so  much  wit  and  grace, 
and  whose  heart  had  hitherto  been  excellent, 
fall  to  this  point,  and  in  such  bad  hands.' 


*  Struensee   et  la   Cour  de  Copenhague,  1760- 
1772;  Memoires  de  Reverdil,  &c.,  p.  149. 


A  good  deal  of  familiarity  may  be  excused 
on  the  part  of  the  medical  adviser  whose  de- 
clared system  was  to  save  his  royal  patient 
from  the  wearisomeness  of  etiquette ;  and 
Queen  Matilda  is  entitled  to  the  full  benefit 
of  the  excuse  suggested  for  Queen  Astarte 
in  '  Zadig '  (borrowed  by  Sheridan  for  Lady 
Teazle)  : — '  Malheureusement  rassur6e  sur 
son  innocence,  elle  neglige  les  dehors  n6- 
cessaires.  Je  tremblerai  pour  elle  tant 
qu'elle  n'aura  rien  a,  se  reprocher.' 

The  royal  party  went  next  to  Trevendahl, 
whither  the  Prince  and  his  wife  were  not 
invited  to  accompany  them.  They  were  left 
out,  he  intimates,  for  the  very  sufficient  rea- 
son that  this  place  was  selected  for  '  the  least 
decent  orgies.'     A  few  days  after  the  arrival 
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of  the  royal  party,  the  Queen's  ladies-in- 
waiting,  the  Ministers,  the  grand  marshal, 
&c.,  were  sent  away,  leaving  the  King  and 
Queen  with  only  Struensee,  Brandt,  and 
Warnstedt,  at  Trevendahl,  where  they  spent 
four  weeks.  Their  mode  of  passing  their 
time  is  left  to  conjecture :  quiet  was  what 
the  royal  pair  both  required;  and  an  orgy 
implies  a  degree  of  coarseness  and  turpitude 
that  was  never  brought  home  to  Struensee 
or  the  Queen.  Soon  after  their  return  to 
Copenhagen,  Struensee  was  made  Count,  and 
appointed  Prime  Minister,  with  the  extraor- 
dinary privilege  that  his  signature  should  be 
obeyed  like  the  King's.  Prince  Charles  is 
so  far  just  to  him  as  to  state  that  he  endea- 
vored to  select  the  most  capable  persons  for 
the  administration  of  affairs ;  and  it  will  be 
remembered  that  his  Highness  was  absent 
in  Holstein  when  things  came  to  a  crisis, 
and  the  revolution  (or  coup  cfetat)  of  Janu- 
ary 22,  1772,  took  place  : — 

'  The  English  envoy  more  than  once  offered 
Struensee  all  sorts  of  advantages  if  he  would 
make  off.  He  was  inclined  so  to  do,  but  the 
Queen  absolutely  refused  to  consent.  General 
Wagner,  Steward  of  the  Court,  proposed  to 
Count  d'Osten  (Minister  for. Foreign  Affairs), 
whom  he  saw  dissatisfied  with  Struensee,  a 
charge  easy  of  execution.  Osten  entered  into 
the  project  with  the  greatest  vivacity.  He 
went  direct  from  "Wagner,  thoroughly  resolved 
to  execute  it,  to  Struensee,  when  the  hour  for 
speaking  to  liim  arrived.  On  leaving  his  cabi- 
net, he  went  straight  to  "Wagner,  who  was  in 
the  antechamber,  and  said  aloud,  "This  I  must 
say  :  Count  Struensee  is  one  of  the  first  heads 
I  ever  knew."  Count  Struensee  had  just  set- 
tled with  him  an  ancient  riglit  of  the  family  of 
Osten  on  the  chairmen  of  Copenhagen,  for 
which  he  received  an  order  on  the  treasury  for 
seven  thousand  crowns.  He  escaped  for  the 
time  the  loss  of  his  place,  till  unhappily  he 
ripened  for  the  scaffold.' 

The  court  conspiracy  was  preceded  and 
encouraged  by  a  popular  tumult  from  one  of 
those  slight  causes  which  frequently  influ- 
ence great  events.  When  the  court  was  at 
Christiansburg,  there  were  almost  every  day 
mobs  of  sailors  in  the  square,  grumbling  and 
vowing  the  destruction  of  Struensee.  *  A 
new  and  very  faulty  arrangement  had  been 
made  in  the  marine,  by  which  these  people, 
after  working  at  Holm,  were  forbidden  to 
carry  away  the  shavings  which  they  wanted 
for  firewood.  Their  discontent  was  exces- 
sive. Struensee  received  anonymous  letters 
from  all  quarters,  telling  him  that  he  was 
lost  if  he  stayed.'  The  Prince's  account 
of  the  catastrophe  differs  little  from  that 
generally  received.  At  the  head  of  the  in- 
trigue was  the  Queen  Julie-Marie,  in  whose 
chamber  the  parts  were  assigned  and  the 
mode    of    execution   laid    down.      Accom- 


panied by  Prince  Frederic  and  Count  de 
Rantzau,  she  boldly  made  her  way  to  the 
King's  bedroom,  woke  him  from  his  first 
sleep,  and  required  him  to  sign  a  warrant  for 
the  arrest  of  his  wife.  He  was  frightened 
and  refused,  till  they  told  him  that  his  life 
was  threatened,  that  Struensee  meant  to  take 
it ,  and  he  then  signed  an  order  for  the  ar- 
rest of  the  Queen  Matilda,  Struensee,  Brandt, 
and  some  others : — 

'The  prosecution  was  conducted  with  ex- 
treme severity  by  a  commission.  Struensee, 
after  having  denied  all  they  reproached  him 
with,  was  suddenly  seized  with  unaccountable 
remorse,  recalled  his  judges,  and  made  confes- 
sions more  than  convincing.'  [It has beenstat- 
ed  that  they  were  extorted  by  the  threat  of 
torture.]  '  Several  members  of  the  Council  re- 
paired to  Kronenberg  to  the  Queen  Caroline 
Matilda.  They  told  her  that  they  were  come 
by  the  King's  orders  to  show  her  these  terrible 
avowals.  The  Queen  declined  all  knowledge 
of  them,  flew  into  a  passion,  and  said  that  it 
was  false.  Then  M.  de  Schach  advanced  and 
said  to  her,  "  If  this  is  not  true,  Madame,  there 
is  no  death  cruel  enough  for  the  monster  who 
has  dared  to  compromise  you  to  this  extent." 
The  Queen  was  alarmed  by  this- statement,  and 
after  having  reflected  a  moment,  she  said,  "But 
if  I  also  confessed,  could  I  save  him  by  so  do- 
ing?" M.  de  Schach  rejoined,  "Assuredly, 
Madame,  that  would  mitigate  his  fate  in  every 
way."  ""Well,  then,  I  will  sign,"  said  the 
Queen ;  and  she  signed.' 

Another  story  was,  that  whilst  she  was 
yet  hesitating,  her  hand  was  taken  and  made 
almost  involuntarily  to  trace  the  letters  of 
her  name,  and  that  she  instantly  flung  down 
the  pen  with  an  indignant  repudiation  of  the 
signature. 

'The  King  of  England  (continues  the  Prince) 
was  irritated  to  the  highest  degree.  A  fleet 
under  Admiral  Hardy  was  threatened.  The 
Queen's  confession  did  not  disarm  the  anger  of 
the  King  (George  III.),  but  it  put  an  end  to  all 
warlike  preparations.  A  frigate  came  for  the 
Queen  and  conveyed  her  to  Stade.  She  died 
some  years  after  (1775)  at  Zelle.' 

Struensee  was  executed,  after  formally 
abjuring  his  infidel  notions  at  the  instance 
of  a  Protestant  divine,  Munter,  who  has 
filled  a  volume  with  his  conversion  and 
death.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  that 
witnessed  his  fall,  a  revolution  in  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdom  exercised  a  material  influ- 
ence on  the  prospects  and  movements  of 
Prince  Charles.  Gustavus  ITI.  of  Sweden 
having  re-established  despotic  monarchy, 
looked  about  to  see  how  he  could  turn  his 
power  to  good  account,  and  the  idea  occur- 
red to  him  that  he  might  sever  Norway  from 
the  dominions  of  his  ally  to  be  afterwards 
added  to  his  own.     "\Vith  this  view  he  sent 
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emissaries  to  stir  up  the  Norwegians  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  end  by  declaring  for 
him.  The  Danish  Court  took  the  alarm, 
and  Prince  Charles  was  nominated  to  the 
vieeroyalty,  not  without  strong  opposition 
in  the  Council,  where  Count  d'Osten  said 
that,  if  he  went,  he  would  make  himself 
king.  M.  de  Schach  and  others  repelled 
this  insinuation,  and  Admiral  Roemeling 
closed  the  discussion  with  the  remark : '  Well, 
it  is  better  for  Denmark  that  he  should  do 
so,  than  that  Sweden  should  take  it.  He 
set  out  immediately,  and  after  taking  meas- 
ures for  putting  the  army  on  a  better  foot- 
ing, proceeded  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the 
people ; — 

'  I  was  very  well  received  at  Christiana. 
They  looked  on  me  as  the  redresser  of  so  many 
evils  under  which  Norway  was  oppressed.  I 
gave  receptions  and  dinners,  and  saw  a  great 
many  people.  I  wasted  little  time  with  the 
men,  and  conversed  with  the  ladies.  General 
Huth  said  to  me,  "  Try  only  to  gain  all  the  long 
robes  {lange  ^ocJce),  the  rest  will  follow  of  it- 
self." I  followed  his  advice,  and  always  stood 
well  with  the  women  and  the  clergy.' 

Greneral  Huth  partly  anticipated  the  ad- 
vice given  by  Napoleon  to  the  Abbe  de 
Pradt  on  his  setting  out  for  his  Polish  mis- 
sion :  '  Tenez  bonne  table  et  soignez  les 
femmes.''  The  Prince  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful both  in  making  the  Danish  rule  pop- 
ular in  Norway  and  in  putting  the  country 
in  a  state  of  defence.  According  to  the 
Spanish  Envoy  at  Stockholm,  Gustavus  re- 
marked :  '  I  do  not  know  what  Prince 
Charles  has  been  doing,  but  he  has  severed 
all  my  ties  with  Norway  of  which  I  felt 
sure ;  they  intend  to  make  him  their  king.' 
After  relating  this  incident,  he  adds  :  '  They 
publicly  named  me  King  Charles  in  derision, 
hoping  thereby  to  create  umbrage  at  Copen- 
hagen.' Umbrage  or  jealousy  enough  al- 
ready existed  there ;  for  the  Queen  Julie- 
Marie  was  anxious  to  retain  the  King  un- 
der her  own  exclusive  control,  and  dreaded 
the  countervailing  influence  of  the  brother- 
in-law  and  his  wife.  She  and  her  clique, 
therefore,  grasped  at  the  first  pretence  for 
sending  him  back  to  Norway.  On  his  next 
return,  advantage  was  taken  of  his  military 
predilections  to  propose  a  campaign  with 
Frederic  the  Great ;  and  on  his  eagerly  as- 
senting, the  Queen  Julie -Marie  lost  no  time 
^  in  procuring  him  an  invitation  from  the  he- 
ro of  Rosbach,  who  was  then  preparing  for 
the  Bavarian  war  of  1778.  The  Prince  re- 
pairs to  the  Prussian  camp  at  Schoenwalde, 
in  Silesia,  where  he  joins  company  with  his 
elder  brother,  also  a  volunteer  with  the  rank 
of  major-general  in  the  Prussian  service : 


'  The  next  morning  we  set  out  for  head- quar- 
ters, on  horseback,  and  when  we  had  arrived 
within  a  quarter  of  a  league  we  saw  the  King 
approaching  with  an  aide-de-camp.  We  drew 
up  on  the  side  of  the  way.  The  King  came 
up.  "  Ah  !  it  is  the  prince,  your  brother ;  I 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  you  at 
head-quarters."  The  presentation  took  place 
in  this  fashion,  and  Avent  off  well.  On  arriv- 
ing at  head-quarters  I  heard,  on  all  sides, 
"That  is  the  Danish  Field-Marshal."  The 
King  soon  appeared,  came  up  to  me,  made 
many  inquiries  about  his  kind  friend.  Queen 
Julie,  and  was  extremely  gracious  to  me.  I 
was  invited  to  the  royal  table  with  my  broth- 
er. Covers  were  laid  for  eight.  The  Heredi- 
tary Prince  of  Brunswick  and  some  generals 
were  there.  The  King  questioned  me  a  good 
deal  during  the  dinner,  which  lasted  a  long 
time  ;  he  spoke  to  me  of  Norway,  and  seemed 
tolerably  satisfied  with  my  answers.  It  was 
the  same  the  day  following;  however,  the 
questions  were  often  a  little  biting  (mordantes). 
We  were  afterwards  invited,  my  brother  and 
myself  together,  every  otber  day  to  his  table. 
The  third  or  fourth  day  he  appeared  a  little  ex- 
cited as  we  took  our  seats.  He  had  probably 
received  the  news  that  the  negotiations  relat- 
ing to  Bavaria,  a  large  part  of  which  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Emperor  Joseph,  were  not 
successful,  and  it  was  necessary  to  begin  the 
war. 

'  At  table  the  King  renewed  his  questions, 
and  particularly  as  to  the  agriculture  of  Hol- 
stein.  I  told  him  that  the  horses  and  cattle 
were  the  principal  branch,  that  there  were  es- 
tates maintaining  three,  four,  five  hundred 
cows.  The  King  replied  with  vivacity :  "  Par 
Dieu,  I  believe  my  good  friend.  Queen  Julie, 
would  willingly  assist  me  with  thirty  thousand 
oxen."  "I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  Sire,"  I  re- 
plied, "  and  in  this  case  it  would  be  I  who 
should  command  them  ;  and  if  Hannibal  with 
a  number  of  oxen  could  destroy  the  Roman 
eagles  under  Fabius,  I  do  not  doubt  that  I 
should  be  equally  fortunate  for  the  service  of 
your  Majesty."  The  rest  of  the  company  were 
silent  and  cast  down  their  eyes.  The  liing  as- 
sumed a  milder  tone  and  said,  "  Ah,  my  dear 
Prince,"  and  proceeded  to  speak  of  other 
things.  This  gained  me  his  esteem,  and  I  heard 
some  days  afterwards  from  Count  Goertz  and 
others,  that  his  good  opinion  of  me  had  im- 
proved day  by  day.' 

War  was  declared  the  day  following,  and 
the  army  crossed  the  frontier  in  a  manner 
which  implied  either  trustworthy  informa- 
tion that  no  opposition  was  to  be  apprehend- 
ed or  a  strange  absence  of  precaution  in  so 
experienced  a  tactician : 

'The  King  marched  "with  the  advanced 
guard  of  thirty  squadrons,  the  light  artillery 
and  the  ten  battahons.  I  accompanied  him. 
He  marched  alone  at  the  head  of  the  regiment 
of  Ziethen  Hussars.  General  Lossan,  com- 
mander of  the  regiment  of  Black  Hussars  and 
brigadier  of  these  thirty  squadrons,  followed 
the  King,  and  I  rode  by  his  side.    The  King's 
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aides-de-camp  kept  as  far  from  him  as  they 
could.  There  was  only  one,  Major  Prittwitz, 
who  accompanied  him  when  ordered,  and  he 
was  not  far  oflf.  We  passed  hy  little  cross- 
ways,  by  steep  descents,  and  when  we  arrived 
in  a  little  meadow  which  we  entered,  man  by 
man,  the  squadrons  were  drawn  up  anew  in 
this  hollow,  where  ten  or  a  dozen  riflemen 
might  have  treated  us  cruelly.  "When  the  first 
squadron  was  formed,  the  King  suddenly  gave 
the  order  "  March  !"  in  a  hollow  voice ;  Ave  re- 
ascended  on  the  other  side ;  and  the  King  said 
"  Gewehr  aufr  Up  to  this  time  the  King  was 
the  first  Prussian  in  Bohemia.' 

The  Austrians  were  speedily  descried  in 
force  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Elbe,  and 
Frederic  halted  four  weeks  watching  them, 
without  an  attempt  to  cross,  hoping  that  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa  would  make  peace 
on  what  he  deemed  reasonable  conditions. 
The  interval  was  occupied  in  habituating 
his  troops  to  the  hardship  and  dangers  of 
war  by  sending  out  numerous  foraging  par- 
ties, who  had  frequent  skirmishes  with  the 
Austrian  cavalry.  Frederic  commonly  took 
the  lead  himself,  and  exposed  his  person,  for 
no  apparent  object,  with  a  profound  indif- 
ference that  seemed  to  proceed  from  fatalism 
or  contempt  of  life.  His  army  was  attacked 
by  dysentery;  nor,  says  the  Prince,  did  it 
suffer  solely  from  disease.  The  desertion 
was  terrible,  and  the  deserters  were  comput- 
ed at  ten  thousand.  This  led  Joseph  to 
say:  'The  King  of  Prussia  is  here  for  for- 
aging, and  I  for  recruiting.'  Mr.  Carlyle 
says  that  the  Prussians  called  it  the  potato 
war,  and  tlie  Austrians  '  Three-button  Loo,' 
a  game  not  worth  playing.  The  summary 
account  of  the  campaign  given  by  Frederic 
in  his  '  Memoirs  '  is,  that  the  strength  of  the 
Austrian  position  prevented  him  from  ad- 
vancing :  and  that  when  he  had  exhausted 
all  the  forage  and  provisions  within  reach, 
he  had  no  alternative  but  to  fall  back.*  The 
Prince  pauses  to  describe  the  King's  table, 
diet,  and  behaviour  to  his  guests  : 

'  The  King's  table  was  very  interesting  to 
nie ;  almost  all  the  other  guests  dreaded  it  and 
lamented  its  duration.  There  were  few  dishes, 
but  what  there  were,  were  good.  The  King 
drinks  a  light  vin  de  Grave  in  a  great  deal  of 
water,  and  he  drank  a  great  deal,  especially 
water.  A  bottle  of  still  champagne  was  given 
at  the  end  of  the  dinner.  He  took  one  glass, 
rarely  two.  "We  were  only  seven  or  eight  at 
table.  He  always  emptied  his  water-bottle, 
and  when  the  conversation  grew  animated,  or- 
dered a  second.  "We  were  then  sure  that  we 
should  remain  a  good  half  hour  more  at  table  ; 
but  if  there  was  a  discussion  or,  if  I  may  ven- 
ture to  say  so,  a  dispute,  of  which  he  was  very 


*  (Euvres   Historiques   de  Frederic   II.,  Roi   de 
Prusse,  vol.  vi. ;  Memoirs  de  la  Guerre  de  IVZS. 


fond,  and  which  he  seldom  got  with  others,  the 
sitting  was  immeasurably  prolonged,  to*the 
great  despair  of  the  guests. 

'  I  learnt  at  the  commencement  that  the  King 
was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  "  My  table  is  a  re- 
public, every  one  may  say  what  he  likes;"  but 
I  was  also  told,  "  No  one  speaks  but  himself." ' 

'  It's  ill  arguing  with  a  king  who  has  an 
army  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men, 
and  such  very  hard-soled  hoots  P  said  Quin- 
tus  Sicilius  {alias  Guichard),  after  having 
had  his  shins  kicked  for  contesting  one  of 
his  royal  patron's  sceptical  dogmas  ;  and  he 
was  not  the  only  member  of  the  republic 
who  suffered  by  trusting  to  the  toleration  of 
its  president.  Frederic  was  certainly  more 
prone  to  imitate  his  brute  of  a  father  than 
to  copy  the  Grand  Monarque,  who,  when  vi- 
olently provoked,  flung  away  his  cane,  ex- 
claiming, that  to  strike  a  gentleman  was  tm- 
worthy  of  the  first  gentleman  of  France, 
But  a  prince,  the  grandson  of  a  king,  could 
not  be  kicked  or  caned  like  a  philosopher  or 
man  of  letters;  and  Prince  Charles  says 
that  he  made  no  scruple  of  disputing  the 
King's  paradoxes ;  indeed,  he  thinks  he  rose 
in  favour  by  the  frankness  of  his  language 
and  the  independence  of  his  tona 

No  writer,  not  excepting  Schmettan,*  has 
given  so  many  curious  details  of  this  cam- 
paign, or  so  many  characteristic  traits  of 
Frederic  in  connexion  with  it,  as  Prince 
Charles.  The  pages  devoted  to  it  by  Mr. 
Carlyle  are  among  the  least  satisfactory  in 
his  book :  lifeless,  colourless,  and  dealing  in 
platitudes  or  bald  generalities,  ill-redeemed 
by  forced  quaintness  of  language,  '  To  us,' 
he  says,  '  all  it  (the  campaign)  yields  is  cer- 
tain anecdotes  of  Frederic's  temper  and 
ways  in  that  diffictilt  predicament  which 
have  a  ready  kind  of  worth  in  the  biograph- 
ical point  of  view.'  And  what  better  kind 
of  worth  could  a  biographer  desire  ?  Sure- 
ly Mr.  Carlyle,  of  all  people,  is  not  for  fall- 
ing back  upon  the  exploded  dignity  of  his- 
tory, which  rejected  everything  that  gave 
individuality  to  the  actors  or  movement  to 
the  scene.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  judi- 
cious or  injudicious,  the  mode  of  treatment 
adopted  by  him  and  other  English  writers 
for  this  Bavarian  war  is  an  additional  reason 
for  drawing  somewhat  largely  on  the  portion 
of  these  memoirs  relating  to  it. 

We  suspect,  moreover,  that  the  '  certain 
anecdotes '  were  the  less  welcome,  because 
their  incidental  tendency  was  to  modify  the 
unqualified  praises  that  have  been  lavished 


*  Memoires  raisounes  sur  la  Campagne  de  1778, 
en  Boheme,  par  I'armee  Prussienne  aux  ordres  de 
S.  M.  le  Pioi.  Par  le  Comte  de  Schmettau.  Ber- 
lin:  1789. 
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on  ^he  aged  despot  in  the  extravagance  of 
hero-worship.  Thus,  we  collect  from  both 
Schmettau  and  Prince  Charles  that  Frederic 
resembled  Napoleon  in  ingrained  selfishness 
and  was  as  little  capable  of  generosity.  In 
his  later  years  especially,  he  made  no  al- 
lowance for  failure,  and  met  consequently 
with  little  sympathy  when  he  failed.  It  has 
been  related  on  good  authority  that  when  at- 
tack after  attack  had  been  made  on  the 
English  positions  at  Waterloo  without  effect, 
the  French  generals  felt  a  malicious  pleas- 
ure in  marking  the  irritation  and  surprise  of 
the  Emperor,  who,  having  never  encounter- 
ed English  troops  before,  had  contemptuous- 
ly discredited  the  reports  formerly  made  to 
him  by  discomfited  commanders  of  their 
steadiness.  Something  of  the  same  kind 
was  observable  amongst  the  Prussian  officers 
when  their  king  committed  a  mistake  : 

'  Lientenant-General  "Wunsch  had  quitted  the 
camp  of  TVeldoff  with  the  ten  Polish  batta- 
lions and  some  cavalry  to  occupy  the  Eatschen- 
borg  aod  cover  this  passage  into  Silesia.  When 
the  King  had  caused  the  rest  of  the  array  to 
advance  on  Weldorf,  he  believed  all  the  passes 
iuto  Silesia  sufficiently  covered  to  bring  con- 
voys under  escort  from  that  town.  But  an 
Austrian  partisan  or  hussar  stole  upon  the 
march  of  this  convoy  by  the  defiles.  The  es- 
cort was  not  on  the  alert,  and  a  large  part  was 
lost,  as  well  as  some  prisoners.  When  I  came 
to  the  parade  in  the  morning,  every  one  was 
eager  to  regale  me  with  this  news,  which  struck 
me  as  very  disastrous ;  but  the  joy  at  the  King's 
having  met  with  a  reverse,  which  they  attri- 
buted to  him,  was  inconceivable.  I  was  indig- 
nant at  it.  This  is  vvliy  I  was  called  the  royal- 
ist. Tliey  added :  "  He  will  now  lock  the  stable 
after  the  horse  has  been  stolen." 

'  In  all  things  the  disposition  of  men's  minds 
was  very  different  from  what  it  ought  to  have 
been  for  this  great  man.  Filled  with  the  vast- 
est ideas,  and  busying  himself  with  the  small- 
est details,  he  could  not  see  to  everything  him- 
self, and  as  there  was  no  one  who  possessed 
his  confidence  to  the  same  degree  as  Winter- 
feldt  and  others  had  done,  no  one  undertook  to 
prevent  deficiencies  in  time,  and  hence  so  many 
little  faults ;  but  substantially  they  were  soon 
repaired,  and  the  Austrians  were  liabitually 
anything  but  enterprising.' 

The  Hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick  had 
expressed  an  ardent  wish  for  the  command 
of  a  detached  corps,  and  in  an  evil  hour  the 
wish  was  granted.  The  King  went  forward 
with  four  hundred  hussars  through  a  large 
wood.  This  march,  observes  the  Prince, 
was  very  hazardous,  as  no  one  knew  who  oc- 
cupied the  wood.  But  the  King  proceeded 
leisurely  and  composedly,  conversing  with 
old  Ramin. 

'  As  we  emerged  from  the  wood  we  distinct- 
ly saw  the   corps  of  the   Hereditary   Prince 


march  in  two  lines  on  the  heights  and  halt  at  a 
brook  which  separates  them,  and  is  traversed 
by  a  road.  "We  saw  their  tents  pitched.  The 
King  stopped  and  flew  into  a  passion,  having 
ordered  the  Hereditary  Prince  to  pass  this 
brook  and  take  up  a  position  at  the  end  of  tlie 
mountain  which  overlooks  the  Elbe.  The 
Prince  had  seen  the  arrival  of  the  King,  and 
hurried  to  ask  his  orders."  The  King  advanced 
to  meet  him  alone,  and  ordered  him  to  return 
immediately  and  advance  his  troops  according 
to  the  order  he  had  given.  In  the  meantime 
the  King  continued  his  route  towards  this  point, 
and  the  Hereditary  Prince  found  himself  soon 
at'terwards  behind  the  King,  who  was  consult- 
ing a  deputy  quartermaster  about  the  passage  of 
the  Elbe,  which  is  very  small  here,  not  far 
from  its  source.  He  did  not  say  a  word  to  the 
Hereditary  Prince,  who  excused  himself  by 
urging  that  General  Anhalt  had  shown  him  on 
his  own  plan,  traced  by  the  King,  the  camp  of 
his  corps  at  this  place,  and  that  it  was  certain- 
ly an  error  in  the  draughtsman. 

'  I  drew  near  to  the  Hereditary  Prince  and 
said  aloud,  "  Mon  Dieu,  how  sorry  I  am  to  see 
all  this ;  it  may  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  at  this 
decisive  moment."  Up  comes  Anhalt  in  hot 
haste,  crying  to  the  King:  "Shall  we  cross, 
your  Majesty  ?"  The  King,  waiting  till  he  was 
quite  close,  turned  short  upon  him  with,  "  Go 
to  the  devil "  {Scheer  Er  sich  zum  Teufel).  An- 
halt was  beside  himself  with  surprise  and 
fright.' 

It  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  con- 
dition of  these  scions  of  sovereign  houses 
and  principalities,  that  they  should  abound 
in  a  service  where  they  were  daily  liable  to 
be  snubbed  or  disgraced,  like  any  other  sub- 
ordinate dependent  on  his  pay.  On  the  day 
of  the  Hereditary  Prince's  mishap,  only  his 
brother,  Prince  Frederic  of  Brunswick  and 
Prince  Charles  were  invited  to  the  King's 
table.  His  Majesty  was  very  pensive  dur- 
ing dinner.  All  of  a  sudden  he  said  :  '  I 
found  some  grooms  to-day  foraging  in  my 
quarters.  I  hear  that  they  are  some  of 
Count  de  Goertz's  people.  I  was  obliged  to 
drive  them  out  myself  It  turned  out  that 
the  royal  quarters  being  entirely  deserted, 
some  servants  of  the  Count  had  entered  in 
search  of  forage,  and  were  caught  by  the 
King,  who  thrashed  them  soundly  with  his 
own  royal  hands.  To  use  the  Count's 
words,  '  Er  hat  meine  Leute  gestern  zu 
nut  em  geschlagenJ' 

The  King,  like  all  great  generals  and  most 
great  men,  was  a  good  sleeper.  Every 
evening  his  reader,  M.  de  Catt,  an  honest 
and  sensible  man,  was  in  attendance,  and  re- 
mained two  hours,  during  which  the  King 
talked  familiarly  on  all  subjects.  He  then 
retired  to  rest,  commonly  at  nine  o'clock. 
'  His  sleep  was  calm  and  deep.  At  six  he 
was  again  at  work  :  the  private  secretaries, 
of  whom  he  had  three,  brought  him  the  let- 
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ters  that  had  arrived  the  day  before  :  they 
made  a  precis  on  a  folded  sheet  of  paper, 
and  he  dictated  the  answers,  ordinarily  very 
concise.' 

Wherever  the  King  was  absent,  things 
generally  went  wrong ;  for  the  plain  reason 
that  his  officers  had  lost  self-confidence,  and 
were  seldom  made  acquainted  with  his  plans. 
He  remained  with  the  rearguard  in  the  re- 
treat so  long  as  there  appeared  any  chance 
of  an  attack ;  and  then,  seeing  no  signs  of 
the  enemy,  pushed  on  to  make  arrangements 
in  the  front.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  an 
unlucky  move  was  made  by  General  Braun, 
who  quitted  his  covering  position  on  the 
heights ;  and  an  affair  took  place  which 
would  have  ended  ill  for  the  Prussians  but 
for  the  military  coup  d^oeil  and  personal  ex- 
ertions of  Prince  Charles.  The  artillery 
drivers,  seized  with  a  panic,  had  cut  their 
traces  and  abandoned  their  guns ;  seeing 
which  and  calling  on  some  mounted  officers 
to  support  him,  he  drove  back  the  drivers  by 
blows  and  threats,  and  brought  off  the  guns. 
Two  aides-de-camp  had  their  horses  killed 
under  them  in  this  affair ;  a  fact  on  which 
the  Prince  took  care  to  dwell  in  his  report 
to  the  King ;  who  said  nothing  at  the  time, 
either  in  the  way  of  praise  or  blame.  But 
the  next  day  the  two  aides-de-camp  called  on 
the  Prince,  by  the  King's  order,  to  announce 
that  His  Majesty  had  given  them  a  hundred 
crowns  each  to  buy  horses  to  replace  those 
which  had  been  killed ;  and  from  that  day 
forth  orders  were  given  that  the  Prince 
should  be  always  invited  to  the  royal  table. 

Frederic  could  be  kind  in  manner  as  well 
as  in  deed.  Major  Sydow,  who  commanded 
a  battalion  threatened  by  cavalry,  was  slow 
in  compreaending  the  King's  order  and  was 
angrily  rebuked  in  coarse  terms.  Just  then, 
the  enemy  opened  fire,  which  was  so  effec- 
tively returned  that  they  fell  back  in  con- 
fusion ;  and  the  King,  looking  round,  saw 
Sydow  severely  wounded  in  the  arm.  .  He 
went  straight  to  him  :  '  Ah,  my  dear  Sydow, 
are  you  wounded  ?  How  sorry  I  am  !  A 
surgeon  here  !'  He  went  himself  to  hasten 
one,  and  had  the  wound  dressed  in  his  pres- 
ence. 

He  had  just  invented  a  new  order  of 
march,  which  was  very  disagreeably  tested 
by  a  flank  fire  from  a  party  of  Austrian  rifle- 
men posted  in  a  wood.  The  exposed  troops, 
tinable  to  defile,  got  clubbed  :  most  of  them 
fiired  in  the  air,  as  if  at  a  review ;  and  part 
of  a  cavalry  regiment  was  flung  into  a  hollow 
by  the  sudden  recoil  of  the  column  and  the 
unexpected  discharge  which  frightened  the 
horses.  '  I  was  alone,  near  the  King,' 
says  Prince  Charles ;  '  for  every  one  on  these 
occasions  got  as  far  from  him  as  possible. 


He  called  as  loud  as  he  could,  "  What  is  the 
matter  ?"  "  What  are  you  about  ?"  '  Not 
choosing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  inform- 
ing him,  the  Prince  hurried  off,  under  pre- 
tence of  ascertaining  the  real  state  of  things, 
when  he  met  General  Bornstedt,  and  shouted 
to  him  at  the  pitch  of  his  voice  :  *  "  TheKing 
desires  to  know  what  has  fallen  out  here."  ' 
He  replied,  courtier-like  :  ' "  Ah,  there 
were  some  Pandours  firing  from  the  wood, 
and  a  soldier's  wife  was  hit,  and  so  all  the 
rogues  turned  round  about  and  fired  in  the 
air.  But  all  is  set  right  again,  and  the 
patrols  are  set."  '  '  I  carried  this  report  to 
the  King,'  adds  the  Prince ;  '  on  whom,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  it  made  a  strong  impression.' 

We  do  not  wonder  that  the  admirers  of 
Frederic  are  reluctant  to  dwell  upon  this 
campaign  ,•  for  he  not  only  did  nothing  wor- 
thy of  his  fame,  but  he  sometimes  recalls 
the  retort  of  Hugh  Elliot,  when  asked  by 
him,  '  Qui  est  done  ce  Hyder  Ali,  qui  vous 
donne  tant  de  peine  V  The  English  Minis- 
ter replied :  '  Sire,  c'est  un  vieux  coquin,  qui 
a  commence  par  voler  tons  ses  voisins,  mais 
il  radote  a  present  et  I'on  ue  s'occupe  plus 
de  lui.'  There  was  a  slight  skirmish  be- 
tween the  pursuing  Austrians  and  the  rear- 
guard : — 

'  We  heard  firing,  and  even  a  couple  of  vol- 
leys from  battalions  :  sone  wounded  came  in. 
At  length  tlie  King  told  General  Eamiri  to  go 
and  see  what  had  been  doing  and  withdraw  the 
troops,  the  fire  having  ceased.  The  King  then 
sent  on  the  last  brigade  of  the  left  wing,  and 
rode  to  meet  the  regiment,  whose  bravery  he 
commended,  saying,  "  You  will  make  me  poor. 
Each  battalion  will  receive  two  hundred  thalers. 
The  staif-ofiicers  will  attend  me  to-morrow 
morning  early,  before  the  parade."  The  King 
started  immediately,  and  I  was  quite  alone  with 
him.  We  were  going  at  a  foot's  pace.  All  of 
a  sudden  he  said :  "  Tell  me  frankly  what  you 
think  of  this  retreat."  "  Why,  Sire,  it  is  ver}^ 
well,  and  it  has  been  made  with  the  greatest 
order  and  without  loss ;  but  if  your  Majesty 
will  allow  me  to  say  so,  that  of  Trautenau  much 
surpasses  it,  insomuch  as  it  got  over  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  ground,  and  your  Majesty  was  at 
every  moment  prepared  to  attack  Wurmser  in 
front  if  he  had  presented  himself."  I  added  : 
"  I  have  read  those  of  Luxembourg,  but,  on  ray 
honour,  I  have  found  not  one  comparable  to  that, 
which  struck  me  as  the  most  skilful  of  which  I 
ever  beai'd."  The  King  was  silent,  but  bent 
his  head  down  to  the  saddlebow.  I  learned 
afterwards  at  Breslau  from  Catt,  that  the  King 
had  said  to  him,  "  Do  you  know,  M.  de  Catt, 
that  my  retreat  has  been  highly  praised,  and  by 
connoisseurs?"  Catt  added  that  the  King  was 
radiant  with  joy.' 

The  Prince  accounts  for  this  joy  by  re- 
peating that  no  one  but  himself  ever  said  an 
agreeable  thing  to  the  King,  however  true  ; 
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nor,  it  would  seem,  a  disagreeable  thing 
either.  On  His  Majesty's  arrival  at  the 
camp,  not  a  word  was  said  by  way  of  com- 
ment on  his  announcement  that  there  had 
been  unefort  jolie  affaire  ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
had  entered  his  lodging,  Prince  Frederic  of 
Brunswick  and  the  rest  of  the  officers  crowd- 
ed round  Prince  Charles,  asking  : — 

'  "  Has  there  been  an  affair  ?"  "  You  heard 
it  from  the  King  himself?"  "  Were  you  in  it  ?" 
"I  have  never  left  the  King  for  a  moment." 
"  Then  what  the  devil  have  you  done :  you 
heard  all?"  "Keller  was  in  the  wood,  and 
after  some  firing  he  marched  off  without  being 
pursued."  "Well,"  said  Prince  Frederic,  "  der 
winclbeutelt  dock  nicJit^''  and  they  all  burst  out 
laughing.' 

The  concluding  phrase  of  this  colloquy  is 
exactly  to  Mr.  Carlyle's  taste,  as  it  may  be 
freely  translated,  'And  he  is  no  'wind-bag,' 
clearly  implying  that  he  was  one.  To  carry 
on  the  farce,  the  Order  of  Merit  was  confer- 
red on  G-eneral  Keller  and  his  four  staff-offi- 
cers. The  King's  own  account  of  this  affair 
is,  that  the  brigade  of  Keller,  which  occupied 
a  height  attacked  by  Wurmser,  defended 
itself  valiantly,  and  repulsed  the  enemy  with 
the  loss  of  four  hundred  men.'* 

Various  stories  are  told  of  the  influence  of 
physical  exhaustion  or  disease  on  command- 
ers in  critical  emergencies.  If  Melas,  past 
eighty,  had  been  able  to  keep  the  field  at 
Marengo,  the  fate  of  the  day,  and  with  it  the 
fate  of  Europe,  might  have  been  reversed. 
On  the  third  day  of  Dresden  (as  Hoffman, 
who  was  in  the  town,  asserts)  Napoleon's 
energies  were  impaired  by  the  effects  of  a 
shoulder  of  mutton  stuffed  with  onions ;  and 
he  was  prevented  by  an  irritating  complaint 
from  performing  the  part  of  an  active  com- 
mander in  his  wonted  style  at  Waterloo. 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  as  calm  in  bis 
litter  as  on  horseback ;  and  it  was  from  a 
wicker  carriage  that  the  decisive  charge  at 
Fontenoy  was  directed  by  Saxe.  Frederic, 
with  rare  self-knowledge,  declined  to  place 
himself  in  a  critical  position  when  his  pow- 
ers of  mind  might  be  weakened  by  bodily 
pain  or  weakness.  The  Prussians  were  ad- 
vancing towards  the  Elbe,  when  the  Aus- 
trian army  was  encamped  on  the  opposite 
bank  : — 

'  The  Emperor  Joseph  II.  believed,  with  all 
the  Austrians,  that  the  Prussians  were  about  to 
pass,  but  Lascy  was  away.  He  demanded 
counsel  with  marked  embarrassment  of  all  the 
generals,  and  none  dared  to  give  him  any,  fear- 
ing Lascy.  If  the  King  had  passed  at  this  mo- 
ment, the  confusion  amongst  the  Austrians 
would  have  been  complete,  as  the  command 

*  CEuvres,  voL  vi.  p.  159. 


was  altogether  abdicated.  But  he  had  his 
reasons  for  not  passing  the  Elbe.  '  The  first  ne- 
gotiations of  Thugut  had  inspired  him  with  the 
hope  of  attaining  his  object,  Of  preventing  the 
too  great  aggrandisement  of  Austria  in  Bavaria, 
without  a  long  war,  which  he  was  the  more 
anxious  to  avoid,  as  he  afterwards  coufided  to 
me,  because  he  was  apprehensive  of  a  fit  of  the 
gout.  I  ventured  to  represent  to  him,  that 
having  heard  of  his  having  had  himself  carried 
on  a  similar  occasion  on  a  litter  by  his  grena- 
diers, I  did  not  see  what  would  have  hindered 
him  from  leading  the  army  to  victory.  He  re- 
plied :  "If  it  was  only  a  slight  attack  of  gout  I 
should  not  care,  but  it  gets  worse  during  nine 
days,  it  lasts  nine  days,  and  it  takes  nine  days 
in  going  off;  and  during  all  that  time  I  have 
always  a  kind  of  affection  of  the  brain.  I  feel 
that  I  am  not  in  a  state  to  command,  that  I 
cause  nothing  but  confusion,  but  it  is  then  that  I 
am  most  jealous  of  authority,  and  I  see  but  too 
well  that  I  am  obliged  to  give  the  command  to 
another  who  would  march  forward  and  leave 
me  behind.  This  is  wliat  determined  me  not 
to  press  farther  into  Bohemia."  ' 

On  another  occasion  when  he  was  in  a  talk- 
ative and  confidential  humour,  he  desired  to 
be  told  frankly  what,  in  the  Prince's  opinion, 
was  his  master-stroke  in  the  whole  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War  : — 

'  I  replied,  "  If  your  Majesty  insists,  I  will  say 
frankly  what  I  think.  When  V.  M.,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Hochkirch,  formed  the  army,  which  could 
not  help  having  been  thrown  into  confusion  by 
an  unexpected  night  attack,  on  the  heights 
quite  close  to  the  field  of  battle  ;  when  V.  M. 
thereby  checked  a  victorious  enemy,  marched 
afterwards  on  Neisse,  which  was  on  the  point 
of  capitulating ;  forced  the  Austrians  to  raise 
the  siege,  and  thus  gained  the  honour  and  fruit 
of  the  campaign."  My  reply  appeared  to  please 
the  King,  although  I  saw,  from  the  faces  of  the 
company,  that  they  had  trembled  at  my  hardi- 
ness in  venturing  to  instance  a  lost  battle.  The 
King  rejoined  :  "  That  was  not  so  difficult  as 
you  believe.  I  thought  of  the  Battle  of  Sohr; 
Prince  Charles  was  beaten  and  in  retreat.  A 
body  of  Saxons,  five  or  six  thousand  strong, 
supported  his  position  and  formed  the  rear- 
guard. My  cavalry  halted  not  far  off".  I  ran 
towards  them,  crying,  March  !  Forwards  !  At 
them  !  I  was  received  with  continued  cries  of 
vivat  and  victory,  but  no  one  stirred.  I  lost 
my  temper,  I  stormed,  I  thrashed,  I  scolded — 
and  I  fancy  I  know  how  to  scold  when  I  am 
angry — but  I  could  never  make  that  cavalry 
advance  a  step.  They  were  drunk  with  joy, 
and  paid  no  attention  to  me.  When  I  rallied 
my  army  on  the  heights  of  Hochkirch,  I  said  to 
myself,  If,  on  that  occasion,  I  could  not  force  on 
troops  who  were  my  subjects,  who  were  bound 
to  me  by  oath,  surely  it  will  not  fare  better  with 

that Daun  ;  and  in  fact,  he  did  not  attack 

me  in  my  position. 

'  "If  ever,  my  dear  Prince,  you  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  defeated,  which  I  by  no  means 
desire  for  you,  for  it  is  a  very  disagreeable 
thing,  I  advise  you  to  make  your  first  rally  on 
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the  nearest  heights — for  example,  here  at 
Jagerndor^  on  these  heights — from  which  you 
may  impose  on  the  enemy,  who  will  he  unwil- 
ling to  risk  the  loss  ot  the  hattle  he  has  won."  ' 

This  is  one  of  those  flights  of  genius 
which  fairly  entitle  a  commander  to  be  call- 
ed great,  and  would  be  generally  recognised 
as  such,  even  had  the  intuitive  sagacity  of 
Frederic  at  Hochkirch  not  been  immedi- 
ately verified  by  the  event.  The  Prince  sub- 
sequently ascertained  that  Marshal  Daun 
was  unable  to  lead  forward  two  regiments  of 
infantry  at  the  head  of  which  he  placed  him- 
self. He  gave  the  word  March  again  and 
again  :  the  soldiers  lifted  their  feet,  but,  in- 
stead of  advancing,  they  fell  back.  At  last 
Daun  fired  a  pistol  into  the  battalion,  shout- 
ing out,  *  You  are  regular  scoundrels '  {Ihr 
seid  wahre  Hundsf  otter).  He  reported  them 
to  the  Empress,  who  replied  by  forbidding 
him  to  name  the  regiments,  which  would  ob- 
lige her  to,  punish  them  and  disturb  the 
great  joy  she  felt,  but  ordered  him  to  ex- 
pose them  on  the  first  opportunity  to  the 
hottest  fire,  and  if  they  were  guilty  of  cow- 
ardice again,  to  punish  them  in  the  severest 
manner. 

The  advantage  of  being  admitted  behind 
the  scenes  by  such  anecdotes  will  be  obvious 
to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  com- 
pare the  formal  histories  of  the  events  Mr. 
Carlyle,  for  example,  the  most  painstaking 
of  writers,  had  no  means  of  knowing  why  the 
victory  was  not  followed  up  in  either  cases  ; 
and  he  states  that  the  pursuit  at  Sohr  '  drew 
bridle  at  that  village :  unsafe  to  prosecute 
Austrians  farther,  now  in  the  depths  of  Hun- 
garian Forest.' 

Frederic  was  in  the  habit  of  looking 
sharply  after  the  conduct  of  his  officers 
when  living  at  free  quarters,  and  seldom 
suffered  them  to  plunder  on  a  large  scale  on 
their  own  account.  Some  surprise,  therefore, 
was  expressed  at  his  not  checking  the  old 
General  Stutterheim  in  his  wholesale  exac- 
tions at  Troppau,  of  which  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa  complained  loudly.  The  ex- 
planation was  at  length  given  in  the  remark  : 
'  They  must  be  made  to  cry  out,  that  Maria 
Theresa  may  hear  of  it.  It  is  the  only  way 
of  compelling  her  to  make  peace.'  He  thus 
justified  the  strong  dislike  of  the  Empress 
which  he  uniformly  expressed  : — 

'  From  the  commencement  of  my  reign  I  have 
closely  observed  that  b — ;  for  all  my  policy 
turned  upon  her.  .  .  .  Benoit  (Prussian  envoy 
in  Poland)  had  discovered  ancient  pretensions, 
which  he  wished  me  to  press.  I  caused  them 
to  be  investigated,  and,  finding  them  not  with- 
out foundation,  I  formed  my  plan  (of  partition) 
accordingly.  The  Empress  of  Russia  accepted  at 
once,  hut  the  Empress  of  Austria  was  far  too  con- 


scientious to  engage  in  it.  I  then  sent  Edelheim 
to  Vienna,  to  gain  her  confessor,  who  persuad- 
ed her  that  she  was  hound  for  the  good  of  her 
soul  to  take  the  portion  assigned  to  her.  Then 
she  began  weeping  terribly.  In  the  meantime 
the  troops  of  the  three  co-partitioners  entered 
Poland  and  took  possession  of  their  portions, 
she  weeping  still ;  but  all  of  a  sudden  we  learnt, 
to  our  great  surprise,  that  she  had  taken  more 
than  her  share ;  for  she  went  on  weeping  and 
taking,  and  we  had  gi-eat  trouble  in  getting  her 
to  be  conteniT  with  her  slice  of  the  cake.  There 
you  have  the  woman  all  over.' 

The  King's  story  in  his  '  Works  '  is  that 
the  Empress  consented  father  than  break 
with  Russia  and  Prussia,  but  that  her  de- 
mands grew  rapidly  and  at  length  became  so 
exorbitant  as  to  be  inadmissible.  The  re- 
ceived version  is  that  the  adhesion  of  Aus- 
tria was  the  work  of  Prince  Kaunitz,  and 
that  her  official  assent  ran  thus :  '  Placet, 
since  so  many  great  and  learned  men  will 
have  it  so  ;  but  long  after  I  am  dead,  it  will 
be  known  what  this  violating  of  all  that  was 
hitherto  held  sacred  and  just  will  give  rise 
to.' 

The  first  information  received  by  any  one 
in  the  a^my  of  the  King's  intention  to  go 
into  winter  quarters,  was  communicated  by 
letters  from  Berlin,  stating  that  his  Ma- 
jesty's dogs  had  started  from  Potsdam  in  a 
coach  for  Breslau.  At  the  first  grand  dinner 
there,  his  chief  canine  favourite,  a  female, 
occupied  a  chair  by  his  side  ; 

'  All  these  dogs — there  were  five  or  six  of 
them — came  to  me  with  many  caresses.  The 
Abbe  Bastiany,  on  the  contrary,  Canon  of  Bres- 
lau, a  very  clever  man,  much  liked  by  the  King, 
could  never  enter  the  royal  chamber  without 
being  assailed  by  all  the  dogs  barking  and 
howling,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  King, 
who  used  to  say,  "  My  dogs  cannot  endure 
Catholics." ' 

The  table  was  served  in  the  best  style,  on 
the  finest  Berlin  porcelain  : — 

'I  dined  every  day  with  the  King.  One  day 
I  had  a  sufficiently  animated  conversation  with 
him  on  the  subject  of  religion.  He  could  not 
see  the  crucifix  without  blaspheming,  and  when 
he  spoke  of  it  at  dinner,  as  well  as  of  the 
Christian  religion,  I  could  not  join  in  the  con- 
versation, but  I  looked  down  and  preserved  a 
complete  -silence. — At  length  he  turned  to  me 
with  vivacity,  and  said,  "  Tell  me,  my  dear 
Prince,  do  you  believe  in  these  things? "  I  re- 
plied, in  a  firm  tone,  "  Sire,  I  am  not  more  sure 
of  having  the  honour  to  see  you  than  I  am  that 
Jesus  Christ  existed,  and  died  for  us,  as  our 
Saviour,  on  the  cross."  The  King  remained  « 
moment  buried  in  thought,  and  grasping  me 
suddenly  by  the  right  arm,  he  pressed  it  strong- 
ly and  said,  "  Well,  my  dear  Prince,  you  are  the 
first  homme  d'espi-it  that  I  have  found  a  be- 
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liever  in  it."     I  added  a  few  words  to  reiterate 
to  him  the  certainty  of  ray  fiiith. 

'  Passing  through  the  adjoining  chamber  tlie 
same  afternoon,  I  found  General  Taueuzien,  who 
had  heard  what  passed,  tlie  greatest  and  strong- 
est-minded man  I  ever  knew.  He  put  his  liands 
on  my  shoulders,  and  covered  me  with  a  torrent 
of  tears,  saying,  "  Now,  God  be  praised  ;  I  have 
lived  to  see  one  honest  man  acknowledge  Christ 
to  the  King's  face."  This  good  old  man  over- 
whelmed me  with  caresses.  I  cannot  retrace  this 
happy  moment  of  my  life  without  4;he  greatest 
gratitude  to  God  for  having  vouchsafed  to  me 
the  opportunity  of  professing,  before  the  King, 
my  faith  in  Him  and  His  Son.' 

What  a  picture  is  here  suggested  of  the 
vaunted  toleration  of  this  royal  pbilosopher  ! 
If  we  are  not  misinformed,  the  offence  for 
which  Quintus  Sicilius  had  his  shins  kicked 
was  maintaining  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

Prince  Charles'  advice  to  the  Hereditary 
Prince  of  Brunswick,  on  taking  the  command 
of  a  Prussian  army,  contains  the  pith  of  his 
general  estimate  of  the  King : — 

'  In  all  your  letters  and  reports  to  the  King 
write  as  plainly  as  possible,  and  say,  I  have 
done  such  and  such  a  thing ;  I  have  executed 
your  Majesty's  orders  in  this  and  t]^at ;  but 
never  finish  your  letter  without  adding  an  in- 
quiry whether  he  ordered  you  to  do  such  or 
sucli  a  thing  in  this  manner  or  another,  or  a 
request  to  be  told  how  you  ought  to  act  in  sucli 
or  such  a  case  that  you  Tcnoio  at  least  as  well  as 
he.  But  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you 
should  appear  to  feel  his  superiority,  and  seek 
opportunities  of  being  instructed  by  him,  Avhich 
is  his  greatest  pleasure.' 

The  campaign  was  over ;  the  King  had 
arrived  at  Berlin,  and  Prince  Charles  was 
on  his  way  to  join  him,  when  he  had  the  ill- 
luck  to  verify  (as  he  thinks)  a  strange  theory 
touching  the  contagious  nature  of  gout.  '  I 
was  probably  infected  by  a  confounded 
foot-bag  belonging  to  Colonel  Koppern, 
which,  spite  of  all  my  protestations,  was 
placed  under  my  feet.  A  large  greyhound 
of  mine  lay  upon  this  bag  Avhen  I  came  to 
Koppern's,  and  caught  a  similar  disease, 
from  which  it  suffered  much.'  At  Berlin  he 
received  an  invitation  to  Sans  Souei,  where 
the  King  had  just  being  carrying  on  a  vehe- 
ment altercation  with  his  maitre  d'hotel,  M. 
Noel ;  to  whom  he  announced  that,  consider- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  war,  he  could  not 
give  him  so  much  per  dish  : — 

'  There  were  eight  dishes.  The  King  would 
only  give  two  crowns  a  dish  instead  of  four.  M. 
Noel  assured  him  that  then  no  dish  would  be 
good  and  to  his  taste.  At  last  the  King,  to  cut 
short  the  discussion,  would  have  only  four 
•  dishes,  at  four  crowns  a  dish  ;  but  on  the  day  of 
my  arrival  he  ordered  the  eight  dishes  to  be  I'e- 
stored.  I  must  say  that  they  were  excellent. 
The  soups  were  admirable :  as  many  lacqueys 


and  hussars  as  there  were  guests  entered  the 
apartments  and  brought  each  a  covered  porcelain 
basin  filled  with  soup  and  all  sort  of  delicacies. 
The  dishes  were  for  the  most  part  d  la  Fran^aise, 
and  some  of  extraordinary  merit.  There  were, 
amongst  others,  a  hombe  cL  la  Sardanapale,  and 
then  a  ragout  very  curiously  prepared,  which 
the  King  called  the  arriere-faix  of  her  Ma- 
jesty the  Queen  Marie  Antoinette.  In  explain- 
ing to  me  this  superb  ragout  he  said :  "  You 
can  write  to  the  Queen,  Avho  is  a  good  friend  of 
mine,  that  I  treated  you  to  the  arrUre-faix. 
You  will  present  my  best  compliments  to  her." 
"  Your  Majesty  may  be  assured,"  I  replied,  "  that 
I  will  not  fail  to  do  so."  "  Ah,  mon  Dieu !  my 
dear  Prince,"  exclaimed  he,  "you  wish  then  to 
ruin  me  with  her.  In  Heaven's  name,  not  a 
word  of  it." 

At  a  time  when  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope was  governed  directly  or  indirectly  by 
women,  he  could  never  refrain  from  indulg- 
ing his  sarcastic  vein  at  their  expense  ;  and 
it  was  a  coarse  epithet  applied  to  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  and  reported  to  her,  that 
brouD-ht  France  in  a  critical  emergency  on 
his  back.  Altogether,  these  reminiscences 
strikingly  and  amusingly  confirm  that  sound 
and  just  estimate  of  Frederic  which  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  has  been  utterly  unable  to  reverse  or 
even  modify.  The  splendour  of  his  genius, 
the  grasp  of  his  mind,  the  strength  of  his 
volition,  his  powers  of  endurance,  his  con- 
stancy of  purpose,  his  fertility  of  resource, 
his  presence  of  mind  in  difficulty,  his  insen- 
sibility to  danger,  are  beyond  dispute. 
Equally  palpable  are  his  degrading  vices 
and  his  wealinesses ;  and  we  own  ourselves 
unable  to  discern  how  the  lessons  of  history, 
or  public  virtue,  can  be  enhanced  or  en- 
forced by  veiling  them.  Philosophy  and 
philanthropy  may  well  hang  their  heads,  and 
the  recording  angel  may  drop  a  tear,  when 
Bacon  is  found  guilty  of  meanness  or  cor- 
ruption ;  for  the  lustre  of  a  noble  example, 
an  elevating  object  of  contemplation  and 
emulation,  a  beacon-light  to  future  ages,  has 
been  dimmed.  Even  in  this  instance,  how- 
ever, we  would  no  more  extenuate  than  we 
would  set  down  aught  in  malice.  But  it  is 
good  for  mankind  in  every  way  to  see  the 
great  captain  or  conqueror,  who  has  lived  for 
self-aggrandisement  and  self-glory,  ^educed 
to  his  just  proportions  as  a  man. 

'  When,'  exclaims  the  imperial  biographer 
of  Caesar,  with  his  uncle  in  his  mind's  eye, 
'  extraordinary  facts  attest  an  eminent 
genius,  what  more  contrary  to  good  sense 
than  to  impute  to  him  all  the  passions  and 
all  the  sentiments  of  mediocrity  ?  '  What, 
we  ask  in  our  turn,  more  contrary  to  good 
sense,  to  good  faith,  to  sound  reasoning, 
than  to  confound  intellectual  •  with  moral 
superiority,  to  deify  success,  to  falsify  char- 
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acter,  or  shut  our  eyes  to  truth  ?  Was  or 
was  not  the  eminent  genius  animated  by  the 
passions  and  sentiments  of  mediocrity,  or, 
more  correctly  speaking,  by  passions  and 
sentiments  of  which  honest  mediocrity  would 
be  ashamed  ?  If  so,  the  course  of  the  his- 
torian or  biographer  is  plain.  These  be 
your  gods,  oh,  Israel !  By  all  means  let  us 
see  them  as  they  are.  Let  the  whited  sep- 
ulchre be  thrown  open.  Bare  the  mean 
heart  that  lurks  beneath  a  star.  Paint  their 
portraits,  as  Cromwell  insisted  on  having  his 
painted,  with  the  blotches.  If  the  world  is 
ever  to  be  cured  of  its  passion  for  military 
fame,  for  that  sort  of  greatness  which  is  at- 
tained by  wasting  a  million  of  lives  or 
trampling  on  the  liberties  of  nations,  it  will 
be  by  such  sketches  as  that  of  Napoleon  at 
Fontainebleau  after  his  ineffectual  dose  of 
laudanum,  or  that  of  Frederic  riding  about 
with  pills  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  one 
pocket  and  a  bundle  of  his  own  bad  verses 
in  the  other. 

In  an  interview,  his  last,  with  Frederic, 
in  1783,  the  Prince  succeeded  in  dissuading 
him  from  going  to  war  with  Russia  for  the 
Crimea,  on  the  plea  that  its  occupation 
would  be  rather  a  source  of  weakness  than 
of  strength : — 

'  He  believed  that  she  (Oatlierine  II.)  would 
break  with  England.  I  assured  him  of  the  con- 
trary. "But  why  then?"  said  he.  "Out  of 
gratitude,  Sire ;  for  slie  draws  a  pension  from 
England  as  Grand  Duchess."  Tlie  King  was 
startled  by  this  idea,  and  exclaimed,  "Mon 
Dieu,  how  can  that  be  possible  ?  "  I  rei)lied  : 
"  The  want  of  money  often  determines  succes- ' 
sors  to  accept  the  means  of  waiting  at  their  ease 
for  the  time  of  reigning.  The  Prince  of  Asturia 
is  similarly  situated.  He  also  has  a  pension 
from  England."  All  I  said  appeared  to  make  a 
strong  impression  on  the  King.  Finally,  in  an- 
other conversation  after  dinner,  the  King  opened 
himself  completely  and  said :  ''  You  see,  my 
dear  Prince,  that  the  army  is  ready  to  march  ; 
the  Empress  has  taken  possession  of  the  Cri- 
mea; I  cannot  permit  her  to  aggrandise  herself 
to  this  point  with  impunity.  Tell  me  then  your 
sincere  opinion,"  I  said  :  "  Sire,  since  you  or- 
der tne,  I  will  speak  with  the  greatest  frank- 
ness. Russia  in  conquering  the  Crimea  loses 
more  than  she  gains  in  strength,  at  least  at  the 
beginning.  It  is  possibly  a  superb  country,  but 
an  unsettled  people,  Tartars,  who  will  abandon 
it  and  leave  it  uncultivated.  An  army  of  100,- 
000  men  must  be  maintained  there.  Moreover, 
the  Emperor  Joseph  will  feel  himself  obliged  to 
support  Russia,  to  declare  war  against  you." 
"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  the  King,  "  but 
France  will  send  100,000  men  against  the  Aus- 
trians."  ' 

The  Prince  objects  that  they  will  be  the 
same  French  that  his  Majesty  had  beaten  at 
Rosbach,  and  that  at  their  first  victory,  if 
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they  won  one,  their  Queen  (Marie  Antoi- 
nette) would  ask  her  husband  if  he  had  in- 
structed his  Minister  to  crush  her  brother ; 
when  they  would  be  withdrawn.  The  far 
wiser  course,  he  urged,  would  be  to  seize  the 
opportunity  of  regaining  Catherine,  by  say- 
ing that  he  was  gladdened  by  her  glory  and 
congratulated  her  on  her  conquest. 

'  The  King  became  very  pensive.  All  of  a 
sudden  he  recovered  himself,  pressed  my  left 
arm  with  his  right,  and  said,  "You  are  right, 
my  dear  Prince ;  and  I  will  follow  your  ad- 
vice." I  venture  to'  say  that  I  have  reported 
every  term,  every  word,  of  this  important  con- 
versation, and  T  always  thank  God  for  having 
employed  me  as  an  instrument  of  peace,  to  pre- 
vent a  rupture  which  would  have  caused  oceans 
of  blood  to  flow  throughout  the  world,  and 
might  even  have  thrown  Denmarlc  into  the  great- 
est emiarrassment  through  its  treaty  of  alliance 
xoith  Russia.  When  I  returned  to  Holstein,  I 
found  Count  de  Bernstorff  at  Altona.  I  repeat- 
ed the  whole  conversation  to  him.  He  wrote 
me  some  weeks  afterwards  that  he  had  never 
been  more  struck  than  at  hearing  the  declara- 
tion which  the  King  of  Prussia  had  just  made 
at  Petersburg,  where  all  the  words  I  had  sug- 
gested to  him  had  been  exactly  employed.' 

According  to  Dr.  Vehse,  Prince'  Charles 
occupied  himself  during  his  whole  life  es- 
pecially and  earnestly  with  freemasonry,  se- 
cret societies,  and  the  Rosicrucian  system, 
as  well  as  with  theosophy,  alchemy,  astrol- 
ogy, and  other  branches  of  hidden  knowl- 
edge. He  was  one  of  the  Illuminati  or 
adepts  of  his  time,  and  was  connected  with 
all  the  most  eminent  of  the  class,  including 
Lavater,  Jung- Stilling,  and  St.  Martin,  the 
translator  of  Jacob  Bohme.  Lavater,  who 
fancied  himself  to  have  seen  transfigured 
beings  with  their  feet  on  rolling  planets  and 
suns  upon  their  heads,  assured  Prince 
Charles  that  the  apostle  St.  John  was  still 
wandering  upon  earth  incog,  and  would  soon 
call  upon  him  visibly.  We  are  not  informed 
whether  the  Prince  stayed  at  home  to  re- 
ceive his  inspired  visitor ;  but  Jung-Stilling 
distinctly  asserts,  in  his  Life,  that  he  learnt 
under  the  seal  of  secrecy  the  sublimest  mys- 
teries from  the  Prince.  '  Schleswig,'  adds 
Dr.  Vehse,  '  was  the  place  of  rendezvous  for 
all  the  mystery-men  of  the  age.  The  famous 
adventurer  and  wonder-monger,  Comte  de 
St.  G-ermain,  died  in  Prince  Charles'  arms 
in  1784.  His  papers  devolved  on  the  Land- 
grave, who,  however,  never  revealed  any  of 
the  mysteries  of  this  man.' 

Prince  Charles  has  done  better.  He  has 
shown  that  there  were  no  mysteries  to  re- 
veal ;  that  the  Comte  de  St.  Grermain  (who 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  general  of 
that  name)  was  simply  a  man  of  science,  who 
reasonably  enough  might  have  been  burnt 
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for  a  wizard  or  magician  ia  the  dark  ages, 
and  (not  so  reasonably)  was  mistaken  for  a 
conjuror  by  the  countrymen  and  contempo- 
raries' of  Voltaire.  He  was  especially 
learned  in  chemistry,  botany,  and  metallurgy, 
and  understood  to  perfection  the  art  of  pol- 
ishing precious  stones.  '  There  was  hardly 
anything  in  nature,'  says  the  Prince,  '  that 
he  did  not  know  how  to  improve  and  utilise. 
He  communicated  to  me  almost  all  knowl- 
edge of  this  kind,  but  only  the  elements, 
making  me  thence  investigate  for  myself  by 
experiments  the  means  of  success,  and  re- 
joiced extremely  at  my  progress.'  They  set 
up  a  dyeing  establishment  in  partnership, 
which  succeeded ;  and  the  money  the  Comte 
made  in  various  ways  by  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  his  inventive  genius  was  sufficient 
to  account  for  his  splendid  mode  of  living 
and  his  charities,  which  led  the  uninitiated  to 
believe  that  he  had  discovered  the  philoso- 
pher's stone  or  the  art  of  making  gold. 

'  People  may  be  curious  to  know  his  real  his- 
tory, and  I  will  sketch  it  with  the  most  scrupu- 
lous veracitj-,  following  his  own  words,  and  add- 
ing the  necessary  explanation.  He  told  me 
that  he  was  eighty-eight  years  of  age  when  he 
came  here  ;  he  was  ninety-two  or  ninety-three 
when  he  died.  He  said'  he  was  the  son  of 
Prince  Ragozky,  of  Transylvania,  and  his  first 
wife,  a  Tekely.  He  was  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  last  Medicis,  who  made  him  sleep, 
w'hen  a  child,,  in  his  own  room.  When  he 
learnt  that  his  two  brothers,  sons  of  the  Princess 
of  Hesse  Rheinfels  or  Eothenbourg,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  had  submitted  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.,  and  had  received  the  names  of  St, 
Charles  and  St.  Elizabeth,  after  the  Emperor 
and  Empress,  he  said  to  himself,  "  Well  then,  I 
will  call  myself  Sanctus  Germanus,  the  holy" 
brother." 

'  I  cannot  guarantee  his  birth,  but  I  ascer- 
tained from  other  sources  that  he  was  prodi- 
giously protected  by  the  last  Medicis.  This  fam- 
ily, as  is  well  known,  possessed  the  highest  sci- 
ences, and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  got  his  first 
knowledge  from  them ;  but  he  professed  to  have 
learnt  the  physical  sciences  by  his  own  applica- 
tion and  experiments.  He  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  properties  of  plants  and 
herbs,  and  had  invented  medicines  by  which  he 
preserved  his  healtli  and  prolonged  his  life.  I 
have  still  all  his  prescriptions ;  but  the  doctors 
vehemently  denounced  his  science  after  his 
death.' 

The  inference  is  that  this  mysterious  per- 
sonage was  somewhat  of  a  charlatan,  al- 
though an  amiable  and  beneficent  one.  In 
freemasonry,  the  Prince  was  grandmaster  of 
the  German  provinces  and  of  Italy.  The 
Society  called  the  lUuminati  was  formed  in 
Germany  in  1782.  The  commencement 
promised  well ;  but  it  speedily  became  man- 
ifest that  their  real  object  was  revolution  in 


Church  and  State.  A  leading  member,  M. 
Bode,  laid  the  rules  and  lists  before  the 
Prince,  saying :  '  You  see  here  a  system 
which  may  cause  the  misery  of  mankind  if 
it  falls  into  bad  hands ;  but  governed  by  a 
man  of  sound  understanding,  it  may  also  do 
much  good.  I  place  these  papers  in  your 
hands,  being  fully  empowered  by  the  Order, 
and  you  must  be  one  of  the  chiefs  :  it  is  the 
north  of  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Russia  that  will  depend  entirely  on  you.' 
After  taking  some  time  to  deliberate,  he  ac- 
cepted the  charge,  stipulating  that  no  one 
should  be  admitted  without  his  sanction  : 
and  he  takes  credit  for  having  thus  checked 
the  spread  of  Jacobinism  in  its  most  baneful 
shape.  His  conduct  in  this  matter  certainly 
contrasts  most  favourably  with  that  of  the 
Di;ke  of  Orleans,  Egalite,  who  accepted  the 
same  charge  for  France. 

The  Memoirs  conclude  with  an  account  of 
the  change  of  government,  or  revolution,  as 
it  has  been  termed,  in  Denmark,  effected  by 
the  Prince  Royal  in  1784 ;  and  we  hear  lit- 
tle or  nothing  of  the  Prince's  public  life 
during  the  stormy  periods  which  speedily 
ensued.  As  he  was  only  forty -five  in  1789, 
his  absence  from  the  stage  of  stirring  and 
prominent  events  must  have  been  owing  to 
the  absorbing  nature  of  his  intellectual  or 
speculative  pursuits.  Dr.  Vehse  states  that 
he  laboured  hard  at  the  establishment  of  a 
new'  church,  which  found  proselytes  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  taking  for  its  symbol  a 
mystical  interpretation  of  the  Bible  equally 
removed  from  Protestant  nationalities  and 
Catholic  absolutism.  The  near  approach  of 
the  Millennium  was  one  of  its  doctrines,  as 
expounded  by  him  in  a  tract,  noticed  by  the 
French  Institute,  under  the  startling  title  of 
'  La  Pierre  Zodiacale  du  Temple  de  Den- 
derah  expliquee  par  S.  A.  le  Landgrave 
Charles  de  Hesse.' 

He  died  in  1836,  on  the  17th  of  August 
(the  dying  day  of  Frederic  the  Great),  in 
his  ninety-second  year,  surrounded  by  all 
that  should  accompany  old  age.  He  had 
been  continued  in  all  his  appointments  under 
the  Danish  Government ;  he  was  immensely 
rich ;  his  eldest  daughter  was  the  reigning 
Queen  of  Denmark,  and  his  youngest,  Duch- 
ess of  Holstein-Gliicksburg,  who,  with  her 
ten  children,  formed  part  of  his  family  when 
he  died.  This  last-mentioned  lady,  the 
Princess  Louise  Caroline,  was  mother  of  the 
present  King  of  Denmark,  grandmother  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  great-grand- 
mother of  the  Prince  Albert  Victor  of  Eng- 
land, in  whose  person  a  descendant  of  Prince 
Charles  of  Hesse  may  one  day  wear  the 
crown  of  this  realm.  His  favourite  maxim 
was  Der  Geist  muss  immer  Jlerr  im  Hause 
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bleiben  und  nie  miissig  sein  (the  spirit  must 
be  always  master  in  .the  house,  and  never 
idle) ;  he  acted  on  it  to  the  last.  He  was 
hardly  ever  without  a  pen  in  his  hand  from 
morning  to  evening,  except  at  hours  set 
apai-t  for  meals  and  conversation;  and  he 
breathed  his  last  at  his  writing-desk,  passing 
away  so  quietly  that  the  servant  who  first 
entered  the  room  was  not  apprised  by  his 
appearance  that  he  was  dead.  "What  treas- 
ures of  thought  and  observation  may  have 
been  collected  by  such  a  man  during  ninety- 
two  years  of  such  an  epoch  !  Some  at  least 
of  his  multitudinous  labours  must  have  been 
preserved ;  and  we  hope  to  be  pardoned  for 
suggesting  to  his  royal  and  illustrious  rela- 
tives that  any  writings  of  his,  of  the  narra- 
tive kind,  in  particular,  would  be  not  only  a 
valuable  contribution  to  historical  literature, 
but  one  of  the  most  honourable  monuments 
that  could  be  raised  to  his  memory  or  their 
house. . 


Art.  VII. — 1.  The  Administration  on  the 
Eve  of  Bebellion :  a  History  of  Four 
Years  before  the  War.  By  James  Bu- 
chanan, Ex-President  of  the  United 
States  of  America.     London :  1865. 

2.  Propositions  and  Arguments  on  the  Re- 
organization of  the  Rebel  States.  By 
the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner.  Boston  : 
1865. 

3.  The  National  Security  and  the  National 
Faith  :  Guarantees  for  the  National 
Freedman  and  the  National  Creditor. 
Speech  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner  at 
the  Republican  State  Convention  in  Wor- 
cester, September  14th,  1865.  Boston  ; 
1865. 

4.  Message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  at 
the  commencement  of  the  first  Session  of 
the  thirty-ninth  Congress.  Washington : 
1865. 

5.  On  the  present  state  of  Political  Parties 
in  America.  By  Lawrence  OLiPHAjifT, 
Esq.,  M.P.  Edinburgh  and  London  : 
1866. 

It  is  a  little  more  than  nine  years  since  Mr. 
Buchanan  made  his  Inauguration  Address 
as  President  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
a  high  day  for  slavery.  The  South  had 
won  a  great  victory — preliminary  to  a  greater 
victory  still.  For  immediately  afterwards 
the  celebrated  decision  in  the  case  of  Dred 
Scott  was  given  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  settled  in  the  interest  of  slave-owners 
the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  slavery  in 
the  Territories  of  the  Union.  On  that  day 
the  political  fortunes   of    the   South    and 


slavery  reached  their  culminating  point  and 
began  a  rapid  decline.  Mr.  Buchanan's 
prophecies  of  smooth  things  were  uttered 
amid  the  rising  of  a  storm,  which  neither  he 
nor  his  friends  perceived.  The  comment  of 
events  upon  his  prophecy  took  the  form  of 
one  of  the  greatest  convulsions  History  re- 
cords. Out  of  that  convulsion  the  Union 
has  come  safely,  and  slavery  has  not  come. 

Readily  and  frankly  as  we  congratulate 
the  American  people  on  the  result  of  the 
war,  we  need  have  no  reluctance  in  admit- 
ting that  it  is  one  for  which  their  firmest 
friends  had  hardly  dared  to  look.  When 
the  South  first  seceded,  neither  the  Ameri- 
cans themselves,  nor  any  foreign  observers, 
had  the  least  hope  that  the  Union  would  ever 
be  restored.  There  was  but  little  in  its  pre- 
vious history  to  give  ground  for  such  a  hope. 
The  small  but  influential  Anti-slavery  party 
had  been  accustomed  to  denounce  the  Con- 
stitution and  to  preach  disunion.  In  the 
North  there  had  been  frequent  manifesta- 
tions of  a  disposition  to  regard  secession  as 
a  right  which  it  might  at  some  time  be  need- 
ful to  exercise.  In  1811,  Mr.  Josiah  Quincy, 
an  influential  Representative  of  Massachu- 
setts, had  publicly  declared  that  in  the  event 
of  the  passing  of  a  Bill  admitting  Louisiana 
into  the  Union,  '  it  will  be  the  right  of  all, 
and  will  be  the  duty  of  some,  definitely  to 
prepare  for  a  separation,  amicably  if  they 
can,  violently  if  they  must.'  Mr.  Rawle, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  a  greater  than  he,  Mr. 
John  Quincy  Adams  himself,  had  spoken  of 
secession  as  a  right.  In  the  South,  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  had  in  1832  as- 
serted the  right  to  nullify  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  and  the  nullification  was  met  by  a 
compromise  which  admitted  its  principle. 
In  1848  resolutions  had  been  passed  in  pub- 
lic meetings  in  the  same  State,  recommend- 
ing secession  should  the  '  Wilmot  proviso  ' 
become  law.  From  1850  to  1856  some  of 
the  Northern  States  were  enacting  arid  en- 
forcing '  Personal  Liberty  laws,'  which 
were  practically  nullifications  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law;  and  when  in  1856  the  in- 
famous decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Dred  Scott  case  made  slavery  the 
law  of  the  Union,  the  Free  States  were 
united  in  their  endeavours  to  set  that  de- 
cision at  defiance.  It  was  in  reliance  on 
these  signs  of  apparent  willinginess  to  get 
rid  of  slavery  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  Union, 
that  secession  doctrines  were  accepted  at 
the  South,  which  was  once  the  stronghold  of 
Union  sentiment;  and  it  was  partly  in  con- 
tempt for  a  people  they  had  always  ruled, 
and  partly  in  the  conviction  that  the  North 
would  never  enforce  the  Union,  that  on  the 
first  great  electoral  defeat   the    South   at- 
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tempted  Becession.  Nor  was  there  at  first 
any  sign  that  the  North  would  disappoint 
the  contemptuous  expectations  of  the  South. 
When  the  cotton  States  had  formed  their 
Confederation  and  their  provisional  Consti- 
tution had  been  adopted  at  Montgomery, 
the  prevailing  feeling  of  the  North  was, 
'  Let  them  go.'  '  The  New  York  Tribune,' 
the  most  widely  circulated  and  influential 
paper  of  the  time — the  paper  which  was 
read  by  the  whole  of  that  'territorial  de- 
mocracy '  which  really  controls  the  elections 
in  the  West  and  North — again  and  again 
declared  that  '  there  must  be  no  coercion.' 
The  popular  expression  of  the  moment — 
everywhere  to  be  heard  on  the  lips  of  the 
victorious  "Republicans — was, '  Let  the  Union 
slide.'  But  the  truth  was  that  the  North- 
ern people,  unlike  those  of  the  South,  had 
not  realised  the  meaning  of  secession.  They 
had  talked  lightly  of  the  Union  when  smart- 
ing under  the  humiliations  they  had  endured 
for  the  sake  of  peace  with  the  South,  but 
they  had  never  been  really  unfaithful  to  it. 
They  might  even  have  let  the  Gulf  States 
go,  permitting  them  to  try  their  new  Con- 
federacy and  fail,  but  it  would  have  been  in 
full  expectation  of  their  penitent  return. 
But  when  the  Border  States  joined  the 
new  Confederacy,  and  the  Territories  were 
threatened  with  absorption  in  it,  and  the 
Union  was  cut  into  two  unequal  parts,  and  a 
thousand  miles  of  the  great  waterway  of  the 
West  were  in  the  hands  of  a  hostile  power, 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  awoke,  the 
nation  at  once  preceived  that  secession  if 
permitted  would  fetter  its  resources,  curtail 
its  territory,  and  divide  its  strength ;  the 
idolatry  of  the  Union  became  the  more 
powerful  from  the  temporary  unfaithfulness 
of  the  nation  to  its  idol ;  and  when  the 
South  dashed  with  jaunty  confidence  into  a 
war  that  was  to  be  an  easy  victory,  the  hesi- 
tancy of  the  North  was  already  over,  and 
the  first  shot  fired  against  the  Union  evoked 
the  spirit  of  determined  resistance  which 
has  overwhelmed  the  South  and  surprised 
the  world. 

It  is  proverbial  that  the  actors  in  the 
greatest  revolutions  seldom  know  whither 
they  are  going.  But  even  the  wisest  and 
coolest  of  observers  are  often  equally  at 
fault.  '  The  French  Revolution  will  be 
over  in  a  year,'  said  JefiFcrson,  as  he  turned 
his  back  reluctantly  on  the  delights  of  Paris 
in  October  1789.  Neither  North  nor  South 
had  a  wiser  or  fuller  estimate  of  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  revolution,  when  they 
rushed  to  arms,  and  the  confidence  in  speedy 
victory,  which  was  born  of  passion  on  the 
one  side  and  of  pride  on  the  other  side,  was  as 
little  justified  by  the  result  as  the  universal 


scepticism  of  foreign  statesmen.  Even  now, 
after  the  event,  it  is  difl&cult  to  realise  the 
vastness  of  the  change  which  five  years  have 
efiiected,  not  only  in  the  opinions  of  the 
American  people,  but  in  the  whole  complex- 
ion of  their  political  life.  Indeed,  were  it 
not  that  there  are  some  who  *  leam  nothing 
and  forget  nothing,'  and  amid  the  changed 
circumstances  of  the  present  still  talk  the 
language  of  the  past,  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  advance.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan is  one  of  these  incurables.  He  is 
one  of  the  Bourbons  of  American  politics. 
It  was  his  unenviable  distinction  to  be  at 
the  head  of  '  the  Administration  on  the  eve 
of  the  rebellion.'  The  last  pro-slavery  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  it  was  reserved 
for  him  to  conduct  the  country  to  the  verge 
of  civil  war,  and  to  close  the  dynasty  of  un- 
distinguished and  inefficient  rulers — to  be 
the  last  and  worst  of  those  feeble  men  who 
were  chosen  to  the  highest  office  of  the  Re- 
public not  because  they  were  statesmen  but 
because  they  were  tools.  An  article  on  '  the 
United  States  under  the  Presidentship  of 
Mr.  Buchanan,'  which  appeared  in  this 
Journal  in  October  1860,  gives  a  more  com- 
plete account  of  his  administration  up  to 
that  period  than  his  own  work  supplies. 
The  indictment  there  preferred  against  him 
has  been  supported  by  the  results  of  his 
policy;  and  in  spite  of  the  violent  and  ex- 
traordinary events  which  have  occurred  in 
the  .interval,  we  can  look  back  with  satisfac- 
tion to  the  opinions  we  expresssed  at  that 
pre-revolutionary  period.  The  '  overmaster- 
ing deluge '  we  then  anticipated  has  come 
and  gone,  and  left  many  wrecks  behind  it. 
Mr.  Buchanan  himself,  the  great  party  of 
which  he  was  the  successful  nominee  and 
the  too  successful  tool,  and  the  gigantic 
'  domestic  institution,'  which  it  was  the  aim 
of  his  Administration  to  render  national, 
have  all  been  swept  into  oblivion.  Yet  Mr. 
Buchanan  hopes  to  persuade  the  world  that 
had  his  advice  been  followed,  and  his  wis- 
dom allowed  to  take  its  free  course,  the  de- 
luge would  never  have  occurred,  and  the 
flood  of  political  passion  would  have  rolled 
away  in  the  old  channels.  The  unaccount- 
able reluctance  of  the  Free  States  to  turn 
their  passive  toleration  of  the  sin  of  slav- 
ery into  active  participation  in  it — the  mad 
determination,  with  which  even  the  Douglas 
democracy  was  infected,  not  to  accept  a  com- 
promise which  resigned  all  they  had  con- 
tended for  and  would  have  turned  their  free 
soil  into  slave  soil — were  the  causes  of  the 
disaster.  The  duty  of  the  President  was  to 
execute  the  law  as  the  Supreme  Court  had 
interpreted  it ;  but  the  factious  resistance  of 
the  North  thwarted  his  benevolent  efibrts, 
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and  spoiled  his  benificent  aud  most  Chris- 
tian rule.  Nor  does  Mr.  Buchanan  even 
now  understand  in  the  least  the  motives  of 
that  resistance.  He  evidently  thinks,  or 
affects  to  think,  that  even  the  party  which 
supported  Mr.  Douglas,  in  preference  to  the 
nominee  of  the  more  extreme  Southerners, 
was  moved  by  merely  personal  considera- 
tions. He  is  unable  to  see  that  Mr.  Douglas 
himself  was  but  one  of  the  marked  pheno- 
mena of  a  time  of  change,  and  that  he  rep- 
resented a  fact  of  vast  significance — the 
inability  of  their  Northern  allies  to  follow 
the  Southern  oligarchy  any  farther  in  their 
career  of  aggression.  To  the  signs  of  the 
roused  manhood  and  troubled  conscience  of 
the  North,  which  multiplied  around  him 
during  his  Administration,  and  were  read  by 
distant  observers  as  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall,  he  is  as  blind  now  as  he  and  his  party 
were  before  they  together  fell  into  the  ditch. 
The  burden  of  his  story  is— It  might  all 
have  been  prevented.  So  say  all  those  pre- 
tenders to  statesmanship  who  precipitate 
the  inevitable  crises  of  history.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan takes  his  place  among  them.  His 
vindication  of  himself  stands  like  a  relic  of 
the  earlier  and  condemned  world  when  the 
Deluge  had  passed  over  it.  As  a  history  of 
four  years  before  the  war  it  is  inaccurate 
and  incomplete.  As  an  apology  for  the 
'  Administration  on  the  eve  of  the  Rebellion ' 
it  entirely  fails.  It  is  a  feeble  and  one- 
sided record  of  a  feeble  and  one-sided  rule. 
It  throws  a  little  light  on  the  downward 
course  of  American  politics,  but  none  upon 
the  upward  way  they  have  now  to  take. 
Poor  in  its  literary  execution,  and  peevish 
in  its  tone,  its  only  value  is  derived  from 
the  personal  share  of  the  author  in  the 
events  he  writes  of,  and  from  the  contrast 
it  affords  between  the  weakness  and  want  of 
principle  which  led  to  the  war,  and  the  vig- 
our, insight,  and  conscientiousness  needed 
to  complete  the  work  of  reconstruction  and 
peace. 

This  contrast  between  Mr.  Buchanan  and 
his  successors  is  most  instructive.  The 
language  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  homely,  and 
his  course  was  guided  by  no  farsighted  views 
of  policy  or  statesmanship  ;  but  his  declara- 
tions and  his  actions  were  marked  by  a 
sincerity  and  earnestness  that  slowly  won  the 
respect  of  statesmen  and  the  affectionate 
sympathy  of  the  people.  He  brought  no 
genius  to  the  task  of  government,  but  his 
conscientious  resolve  to  discharge  the  duty 
he  had  undertaken,  and  to  preserve  the 
Union  of  which  he  was  the  appointed  guar- 
dian, gave  persistency  to  his  efforts  and 
vigour  to  his  policy.  Mr.  Seward's  admin- 
istrative ability  compensated  for  the  intel- 


lectual deficiencies  of  his  chief,  and  made  no 
unimportant  contribution  to  his  success.  But 
we  are  disposed  to  think  that  Mr.  Johnson, 
with  equal  honesty  and  greater  dignity,  is 
more  truly  a  statesman  than  M.  liincoln. 
He  has  none  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  racy  humour, 
and  but  little  of  his  universal  sympathy,  but 
in  tact  as  a  politician  and  in  bearing  as  a 
ruler  he  far  surpasses  him.  The  late  Presi- 
dent watched  and  waited  for  the  course  of 
events,  which  carried  him  to  results  he  had 
certainly  never  anticipated ;  his  successor 
has  shown  the  will  and  the  power  to  be  a 
master  of  events,  to  stay  the  torrent,  and 
to  impose  a  policy  on  his  country.  Mr. 
Lincoln's  last  Inaugural  Address  had  in  it 
something  almost  prophetic,  but  there  was 
in  it  more  of  the  good  man  than  of  the  poli- 
tician. Mr.  Johnson's  first  Message,  in  its 
clearness  of  statement  and  breadth  of  view, 
and  in  the  vigorous  English  of  its  style,  sur- 
passes any  Presidential  Message  of  our  own 
time,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  state  papers  of 
modern  days.  Mr.  Buchanan  is  unfortunate 
in  recalling  attention  to  his  own  vapid 
productions.  He  is  separated  from  his 
successors  by  a  moral  chasm,  as  wide  and 
deep  as  the  political  chasm  which  separates 
their  times  from  his.  Indeed,  nothing  more 
clearly  marks  the  change  in  American  poli- 
tics than  tJie  change  in  the  moral  tone  of  the 
Presidency.  In  the  higher  regions,  at  least, 
the  war  has  cleared  the  air.  A  new  dynasty 
began  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  Mr.  Johnson 
rules  in  a  new  age.  Subserviency  to  a 
violent  and  anti-national  faction  is  at  an  end. 
The  President  is  no  longer  the  tool  of  a 
party  but  the  organ  of  the  nation.  It' is  no 
longer  his  chief  function  to  defend  an  im- 
moral institution  ;  it  is  his  duty  now  to  be 
the  highest  exponent  of  the  political  con- 
science of  the  people.  The  terrible  ordeal 
of  civil  war  has  purified  the  nation  from  the 
one  guilty  institution  which  corrupted  its 
political  life,  and  the  first  consequence  of 
the  change  is  that  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr. 
Johnson  have  given  dignity  to  a  station  that 
]\Ir.  Polk,  Mr.  Pierce,  and  Mr.  Buchanan 
had  degraded,  and  that  the  best  men  of  the 
nation  begin  at  least  to  hope,  that  they  may 
be  as  proud  of  the  Presidents  of  the  next 
half  century,  as  they  have  been  ashamed  of 
those  of  the  last. 

We  think  that  this  change  in  the  moral 
and  intellectual  character  of  leading  public 
men  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  best  results 
of  the  war.  Its  more  obvious  and  striking 
results  are  the  vindication  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  Union,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery 
because  it  had  put  the  Union  in  danger.  Mr. 
Oliphant,  in  his  clear  and  forcible  pamphlet 
— a  lecture  on  American  politics  delivered 
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to  his  constituents  of  the  Stirling  District 
of  Burghs — states  this  with  great  distinct- 
ness:— 

'  The  question  referred  to  the  arbitrament  of 
the  sword  was,  "  Does  a  right  of  secession  from 
the  Union  exist?"  Had  the  fortune  of  war 
given  it  in  favour  of  the  South,  this  war  would 
hereafter  have  been  known  as  a  civil  war ;  as 
the  iSTorth  have  conquered,  it  will  hereafter  be 
very  properly  styled  a  rebellion,  because  it  has 
established  the  great  principle  of  Federal 
supremacy.  So  you  will  observe  that  even  in 
a  Eepublic  freedom  has  its  limits;  and  this  war 
has  decided  that  individual  States  are  not  free 
to  secede;  in  other  words,  internal  liberty  is 
sacrificed  at  this  point  to  centralised  power, 
and  the  principle  of  local  freedom  is  made  in 
this,  as  in  every  country,  subordinate  to  the 
instincts  of  national  self-preservation.  The  in- 
violability of  the  Union  was  the  great  principle 
established  by  this  war,  and,  in  order  to  secure 
it,  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  was  deemed  a 
necessary  measure.'  (P.  8.) 

But  it  is  already  evident  that  American 
politics  have  been  in  no  degree  simplified, 
and  the  difficulties  of  American  statesmen 
have  been  in  no  degree  diminished.  The 
consequences  of  civil  war  are  scarcely  less 
perplexing  and  calamitous  than  the  evils  in 
which  it  originates.  It  opens  more  questions 
than  it  closes.  Cutting  the  knot  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  untying  it,  for  the  political  prob- 
lem, solved  by  violence,  invariably  returns 
in  a  new  form  and  demands  another  solution. 
President  Johnson  speaks  of  '  the  moment- 
ous questions  and  appalling  difficulties'  which 
met  him  '  at  the  very  commencement  of  his 
administration.'  No  sooner  is  the  war  over 
than  the  constitutional  difficulty  out  of  which 
it  arose  returns  in  all  its  force,  augmented  by 
political  and  social  difficulties  which  only 
time  can  solve.  It  is  around  these  difficul- 
ties that  the  conflict  of  political  parties  in 
America  now  gathers.  Mr.  Oliphant  graph- 
ically describes  the  anomalous  aspect 
American  parties  present.-    He  says  :• — 

'The  European  traveller,  imbued  with  the 
ideas  of  the  present  and  the  past  of  his  own 
country,  feels  be\Yildered,  on  his  arrival  in  the 
United  States,  by  the  anomalies  and  apparent 
conti-adictions  which  meet  him  at  every  turn. 
For  instance,  he  knows  that  tlie  Southern 
States  have  maintained  a  sanguinary  struggle  for 
four  years  in  order  to  secede  from  the  Union, 
and  that  the  jSTorthern  States  have  incurred  a 
debt  of  five  hundred  millions  to  prevent  their 
leaving  the  Union  ;  but  he  actually  finds  when 
he  goes  there  now  tliat  the  political  struggle 
which  the  Southern  States  are  making  is  to  get 
back  into  the  Union,  and  that  a  large  majority 
of  the  United  States  Congress  are  straining 
every  nerve  to  keep  them  out  of  it.  .  .  Another 
and  very  significant  anomaly  is,  the  extraordi- 
nary leniency  of  the  North  towards  its  con- 


quered enemies.  Having  now  seen  every 
political  convulsion  of  any  note  which  has 
taken  place  in  Europe  since  1848,  I  was  the 
better  able  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  the 
North  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  the  most  re- 
markable feature  of  the  whole  episode,  because 
it  really  furnishes  the  key  to  the  situation.  .  .  . 
I  thought  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna  after 
a  Polish  or  Hungarian  insurrection;  and  the 
contrast,  between  a  civil  war  in  a  free  conntry 
and  the  revolt  of  an  oppressed  nationality 
against  a  despotism  struck  me  forcibly.  In  the 
one  case  the  instinct  of  the  vanquished  at  the 
end  of  the  war  is  to  leave  the  country  altogether, 
or  sin-ink  into  seclusion  and  offer  a  passive  re- 
sistance to  every  measure  of  the  oppressing 
administration :  in  the  other,  it  is  for  the 
leaders  boldly  and  instantly  to  repair  to  the 
seat  of  the  victorious  Government,  make  hon- 
ourable terms,  and  do  what  they  can  to  recover 
their  lost  political  position.'  (P." 7.) 

And  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union 
really  includes  not  merely  the  solution  of 
momentous  constitutional  questions,  but  the 
restoration  of  their  lost  political  position  to 
the  defeated  statesmen  and  the  humbled  but 
not  humiliated  States. 

The  first  question  which  presents  itself,  in 
the  work  of  reconstruction,  is  that  of  the 
relation  of  the  State  G-overnraents  to  the 
General  Government  —  of  the  individual 
States  to  the  great  whole  of  which  they  seem 
to  be  a  part.  This  relation  has  never  been, 
and  in  the  nature  of  things  never  can  be, 
clearly  and  sharply  defined.  No  paper  con- 
stitution can  provide  beforehand  for  all  the 
contingencies  of  human  affairs ;  and  it  is  in 
the  very  nature  of  a  Federal  Union  to  rest 
in  some  degree  on  mutual  acquiescence  and 
compromise.  So  soon  as  any  of  its  members 
begin  to  stand  npon  their  abstract  rights, 
difficulties  begin.  The  doctrine  of  State 
Sovereignty  has  from  the  first  endangered 
the  existence  of  the  Union.  It  asserted  that 
the  central  Government  was  the  creature  of 
the  State  Governments ;  that  it  rested  on 
the  mutual  assent  and  co-operation  of 
sovereign  States,  and  that  such  assent  and 
co-operation  might  at  any  time  be  withdrawn. 
Nullification  and  secession  were  the  corol- 
laries of  this  proposition,  which  amounted 
in  fact  to  the  assertion  that  in  Federal 
politics  the  parts  are  greater  than  the  whole, 
and  the  members  of  a  body  more  important 
than  the  body  they  constitute.  This  doctrine 
the  war  has  destroyed.  The  definite  result 
of  the  forcible  maintenance  of  the  Union  is, 
in  Mr.  Johnson's  words,  that  '  it  is  not  one 
of  the  rights  of  any  State  Government  to 
renounce  its  own  place  in  the  Union,  or  to 
nullify  the  laws  of  the  Union.'  The  '  pale 
and  sickly  ghost '  of  the  defunct  doctrine  is 
indeed  still  seen  on  Southern  soil.  The 
States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  in  pass- 
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ing  the  Constitutional  Amendment  which 
abolishes  slavery  and  puts  the  negro  under 
the  protection  of  Congress,  have  attached  to 
it  certain  resolutions  as  to  its  intepretation. 
In  those  resolutions  the  doctrine  re-appears, 
but  the  amendment  has  become  law  ;  its  in- 
terpretation rests  entirely  with  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  war  has  proved  that  from  that 
interpretation  there  lies  no  appeal  to  force. 
But  thouo-h  we  admit  that  a  great  diminution 
of  State  rights,  and  a  great  augmentation  of 
the  national  powers  of  the  Union,  have  been 
the  inevitable  results  of  the  war,  this  is  not 
a  mere  restoration  of  the  Union  to  its  for- 
mer condition,  but  a  revolution  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  fundamental  conditions  of 
the  structure.  Without  an  ample  recogni- 
tion of  State  Rights  no  articles  of  Union 
could  have  been  carried  in  1789 — with  an 
ample  recognition  of  State  Rights  no  articles 
of  Union  can  be  maintained  in  1866.  It  is 
the  fate  of  all  Governments  of  a  Federal 
character  to  tend  either  to  greater  unity  or 
to  greater  independence.  The  policy  of  the 
South,  of  the  school  of  Jefferson  and  Cal- 
houn, of  the  old  Democratic  party,  lay  in 
the  latter  direction :  the  policy  of  the  North, 
now  represented  by  the  triumphant  politi- 
cians of  Washington,  has  received  from  the 
war  a  powerful  impulse  to  unity.  But  in  a 
country  so  free  and  so  jealous  of  its  freedom 
as  the  United  States,  this  tendency  will  in 
return  be  encountered  by  the  spirit  of  local 
independence  and  State  opposition.  If  we 
understand  the  policy  of  Mr.  Johnson 
rightly,  he  is  seeking  to.  reconcile  these  con- 
flicting principles,  and  to  re-assert  the  au- 
thority of  the  Union  without  crushing  or 
annihilating  the  authority  of  the  States, 
which  is  not  less  protected  by  the  Constitu- 
tion than  the  supreme  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
cordially  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  President 
to  control  the  passionate  impulses  of  the 
victorious  party,  and  to  restore,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  former  conditions  of  American 
freedom. 

It  is,  however,  in  quite  another  form  that 
the  constitutional  difficulty  now  presents  it- 
self. The  Constitution  not  having  provided 
for  its  own  dissolution,  of  course  does  not 
provide  for  its  own  reconstruction.  Not 
recognising  secession,  it  does  not  provide  for 
the  restoration  of  seceded  States.  Not  an- 
ticipating State  rebellion,  it  gives  no  direc- 
tions how  to  deal  with  rebellious  States. 
Hence  arises  a  difficulty  in  deciding  what  is 
the  exact  relation  of  the  conquered  States 
to  the  Constitution,  under  the  sway  of  which 
they  have  been  forcibly  retained.  On  this 
subject  many  opinions  have  been  held,  but  all 
ranging  themselves  on  two  opposing  lines  of 


policy — that  of  Mx.  Sumner,  Mr.  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  and  the  Radical  Republican  party, 
and  that  of  the  President  and  the  more 
moderate  section  of  the  Republican  party, 
and  all  the  Democrats.  On  the  Radical  side 
it  has  been  maintained  that  the  seceding 
States  committed  suicide  in  the  act  of  seces- 
sion, and  are  civilly  dead,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence new  States  should  be  made  out  of 
their  territory.  Some  have  said  that  seces- 
sion amounted  to  an  abdication  of  their  place 
and  rights  in  the  Union,  while  others  have 
used  the  word  '  forfeiture.'  Mr.  Sumner 
himself  does  not  accept  any  of  these  theories, 
and  professes  to  endeavour  only  to  see  things 
as  they  are.  He  argues  that  the  acts  of  se- 
cession, being  null  and  void,  did  not  carry 
the  States  out  of  the  Union,  but  simply  de- 
stroyed and  vacated  the  loyal  Governments 
of  those  States,  and  put  in  their  place  an 
usurping  power.  He  quotes  and  adopts 
some  words  of  which  Mr.  Johnson  made  use, 
in  his  address  on  attempting  to  reorganise 
Tennessee  in  March  1862  : — 

'  I  find  most,  if  not  all  of  the  offices,  both 
State  and  Federal,  vacated  either  ty  actual 
abandonment  or  hy  the  action  of  the  incumbents 
in  attempting  to  subordinate  their  functions  * 
to  a  power  in  hostility  to  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  State,  and  subversive  of  her  allegiance.' 

But  if  the  States  are  without  governments 
(for,  of  course,  Congress  can  only  recognise 
loyal  governments),  and  are  still  in  the 
Union,  and  there  is  no  possibility  at  present 
of  constructing  a  loyal  government,  they 
descend  to  the  status  of  Territories,  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  govern  them  as 
such.  They  should,  in  fact,  be  held  in 
pupilage  until  Congress  is  able,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  to 
'  guarantee  to  each  State  a  republican  form 
of  government.'  This  it  can  only  do  when 
a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  have  become 
loyal,  for  republican  government  is  govern- 
ment by  the  majority  of  the  whole  people. 

The  principle  on  which  Mr.  Johnson  has 
acted  is  fully  explained  in  his  first  Message, 
and  is  the  reverse  of  this.  Maintaining  that 
the  so-called  '  ordinances  of  secession '  were 
entirely  null  and  void,  he  treats  them  as  the 
acts  of  disloyal  persons,  and  not  as  the  acts 
of  the  States.     He  says : — 

'The  States  cannot  commit  treason,  nor 
screen  the  individnal  citizens  who  may  have 
committed  treason,  any  more  than  they  can 
make  valid  treaties  or  engage  in  lawful  com- 
merce with  any  foreign  Power.  The  States 
attempting  to  secede  placed  themselves  in  a 
condition  where  their  vitality  was  impaired  but 

*  The  italics  are  Mr.  Sumner's. 
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not  extinguislied,  their  funotions  suspended,  not 
destroyed.'    (Message^  p.  4.) 

He  has,  therefore,  refused  to  inflict  on  the 
States  any  of  the  penalties  of  treason,  and 
has  endeavoured  to  quicken  their  impaired 
vitality  and  restore  their  suspended  func- 
tions. As  speedily  as  was  at  all  consistent 
■with  safety,  the  military  governments  were 
withdrawn,  provisional  governors  were  ap- 
pointed, and  loyal  conventions  called,  and 
these,  in  their  turn,  have  given  way  to  the 
regular  governors  and  legislatures,  elected 
by  the  '  loyal '  population  in  each  of  the 
States.  Congress,  even  if  so  minded,  has 
not  the  power  to  treat  the  States  as  '  ter- 
ritories,' for  they  have  already  resumed  their 
functions  and  their  position  as  States.  Nor 
can  they,  as  States,  be  treated  as  though 
they  were  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Legislation  which  should  proceed  on 
the  assumption  that  they  are  so,  would  be 
clearly  unconstitutional,  and  would  be  set 
aside  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  first  at- 
tempt to  enforce  it.  Unlike  the  British 
Parliament,  Congress  is  not  omnipotent,  and 
will  be  rudely  awakened  whenever  it  may 
indulge  the  dream  of  unlimited  power.  In 
the  case  of  the  Bill  extending  and  making 
permanent  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  Congress 
has  been  made  to  feel  that  it  had  gone  be- 
yond its  powers.  That  Bill  made  a  tem- 
porary and  exceptional  institution  a  part  of 
the  permanent  legislation  of  the  country. 
It  set  up  a  perpetual  system  of  minute  in- 
terference with  the  internal  administration 
of  the  Southern  States.  It  protected  the 
freedmen  at  the  expense  of  the  Constitution, 
Mr.  Johnson's  Message,  vetoing  the  Bill — a 
document  which  fully  bears  out  all  that  we 
have  said  of  his  statesmanlike  qualities — has 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  Northern  people  to 
the  danger  of  the  course  on  which  Congress 
had  entered.  It  has  shown  them  the  danger 
of  abandoning  the  wholesome  rule  of  strict 
limitation  of  the  central  power.  It  has  so 
clearly  proved  the  unconstitutional  nature  of 
all  such  invasions  of  local  liberties  that  it 
has  created  a  Conservative  reaction  even  in 
Congress  itself.  The  result  is  already  clear. 
The  President's  policy  will  prevail,  and  the 
Southern  States  will  be  restored  without  for- 
feiture of  their  constitutional  rights.  The 
constitutional  question  is,  therefore,  so  far 
settled,  and  it  now  remains  for  Congress  to 
exact  such  guarantees  as  it  may  think  need- 
ful, and  when  they  have  been  given,  to  com- 
plete the  restoration  of  the  States,  by  giving 
them  their  due  share  and  influence  in  the 
General  Government. 

As    a    settlement   of    the   constitutional 
question  only,  and  in  view  rather  of  the  fu- 


ture welfare  than  of  the  present  political  and 
social  difficulties  of  the  Republic,  there  will 
be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  European 
statesman  that  Mr.  Johnson's  plan  is  the 
true  one.  It  has  been  obvious  to  all  foreign 
observers,  that  the  great  danger  to  which 
the  war  threatened  to  lead,  was  the  erection 
of  an  overmastering  centralised  Federal 
power,  which  should  dwarf  the  State  Gov- 
ernments to  the  proportions  of  merely  munic- 
ipal bodies.  The  hope  so  often  expressed 
that  the  war  would  '  weld  the  people  into  a 
single  and  homogeneous  whole,'  and  that  the 
Republic  would  come  out  of  it  '  one  and  in- 
divisible,' pointed  in  the  direction  of  this 
danger,  which  is  quite  as  great  as  that  of 
secession.  The  theory  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution is  that  it  is  a  i-epublic  of  equal  and 
federated  States,  indissolubly  united  to  each 
other  for  certain  clear  and  well-defined  pur- 
poses. To  represent  the  unity  of  the  people 
who  compose  them,  and  watch  over  their  in- 
terest before  the  world ;  to  provide  for  needs 
they  have  in  common — mails  and  mail-roads, 
coinage,  customs,  and  charge  of  waste  lands ; 
to  guarantee  to  each  State  its  republican 
liberty  and  defend  it  against  domestic  trea- 
son or  foreign  assault ;  to  watch  over  the  in- 
terest of  each  in  the  presence  of  all  and  of 
all  in  the  presence  of  each,  the  Central 
Government  is  instituted.  It  has  in  charge 
the  great  general  interests  of  the  whole 
people,  but  all  the  details  of  domestic  legis- 
lation and  local  government  belong  to  the 
individual  States.  But  neither  do  the  State 
Governments  depend  on  the  General  Govern- 
ment, nor  does  that  depend  on  them.  Each 
is  supreme  in  its  sphere,  and  neither  waits 
upon  the  other.  This  co-ordination  of 
powers  is  the  essence  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, which  clearly  recognises  and  repre- 
sents the  States  as  such,  and  the  people  as  a 
whole.  The  House  of  Representatives  is 
constituted  by  the  people,  as  such,  voting 
under  the  laws  of  their  several  States  ;  the 
Senate  is  constituted  by  the  States  as  such, 
and  as  equal  in  authority  and  power ;  and 
the  President  is  elected  by  the  whole  people, 
voting  in  States.  To  this  co-ordination,  on 
which  the  balance  and  security  of  the  whole 
depends,  the  doctrine  of  nationality — of  the 
'  one  and  indivisible  Republic,'  is  as  much 
opposed  on  the  one  hand,  as  the  doctrine  of 
'  State  sovereignty  '  is  on  the  other.  The 
one  reduces  the  General  Government  to  im- 
potence and  contempt,  but  the  other  would 
apply  to  the  vast  and  various  territory,  the 
different  races,  the  conflicting  interests,  and 
the  divergent  passions  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, a  centralised  rule,  which  can  only 
work  over  a  small  and  homogeneous  terri- 
tory, peopled  by  a  race  of  marked  nation- 
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ality,  who  are  accustomed  to  obey  a  central 
power.  The  State  sovereignty  theory,  In 
the  form  of  its  corollary  secession,  has  been 
committed  to  the  settlement  of  force,  and 
the  decision  has  gone  against  it.  The  Fed- 
eral Grovernraent  took  up  the  challenge  and 
fought  for  the  Constitution.  Its  victory  is, 
therefore,  the  victory  of  the  Constitution. 
It  is  the  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
whole  over  its  parts.  But  the  Radical 
policy,  which  would  give  one  half  of  the 
Union  territorial  dominion  over  the  other 
half,  would  make  the  victory  a  sectional  one 
— the  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  one  part 
of  the  Republic  over  another  part  of  it.  It 
would  make  the  head  devour  the  members, 
and  the  whole  not  only  subordinate  and  co- 
ordinate, but  swallow  up  the  parts.  It 
would  sacrifice  the  States  to  perpetuate  the 
Union.  It  would  destroy  the  Constitution 
in  the  very  act  of  saving  it.  For  that  strong 
municipal  life  which  is  the  safety  of  Re- 
publics ;  that  universal  political  interest  and 
widespread  participation  in  public  work, 
which  the  State  Grovernments  produce,  and 
which  is  the  safeguard  of  American  freedom, 
would  be  weakened  and  reduced  with  every 
extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment. Once  abandon  the  principle  of 
limitation,  as  applied  to  those  powers  and 
enter  on  the  policy  of  centralisation,  and  the 
balance  of  the  Constitution  would  be  de- 
stroyed. In  place  of  that  co-ordination  of 
limited  powers,  and  that  wise  division  of 
legislative  work  which  now  exist,  and  which 
render  the  Federal  system  capable  of  in- 
definite territorial  expansion,  there  would 
grow  up  an  irresistible  central  power, 
smothering  the  local  political  life  and  hin- 
dering local  legislation,  overburdened  itself 
with  legislative  work,  and  dying  at  last  of 
the  very  greatness  of  its  functions.  Mr. 
Johnson's  policy  has  taken  account  of  this 
danger,  and  avoided  it.  He  has  refused  to 
abandon  the  principle  of  limitation,  and  has 
deliberately  chosen  to  take  the  risk  which 
attends  it,  and  which  he  believes  '  in  the 
choice  of  difficulties  is  the  smallest  risk.' 
He  has  made  it  his  '  steadfast  object  to  es- 
cape from  the  sway  of  momentary  passions, 
and  to  derive  a  healing  policy  from  the  fun- 
damental and  unchanging  principles  of  the 
Constitution.'  He  has  saved  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  by  obedience  to  it. 

But  though  we  believe  the  President's 
action,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  to  be  both  con- 
stitutional and  irreversible,  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered to  be  absolutely  decisive  and  final. 
It  has  been  said  that  in  restoring  the  State 
Governments,  he  has  gone  beyond  his  pow- 
ers ;  but  we  believe  that  he  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, only  taken  the  earliest  opportunity  of 


laying  aside  the  exceptional  power  which 
the  duty  of  repressing  rebellion  had  confer- 
red to  his  predecessor,  and  which  descended 
to  him.  Even  that  exceptional  power  has 
not  been  wholly  laid  aside,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  State  Governments,  even  as  it  re- 
spects the  internal  legislation  of  the  States, 
is  not  complete.  The  '  Bureau  of  Refugees, 
Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands  '  still  con- 
tinues in  action  in  each  of  the  States,  and 
represents  all  through  the  conquered  South, 
the  watch  and  ward  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, over  that  large  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion which  the  abolition  of  slavery  has  given 
to  its  care.  In  the  State  of  Mississippi  this 
Bureau  came  into  conflict  with  the  State  au- 
thorities, and  those  authorities  were  made 
to  yield.  The  Legislature  of  that  State 
passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  ownership  or 
leasing  of  lands  by  freedmen,  and  the  Presi- 
dent at  once  'set  aside'  the  law  by  com- 
manding the  officers  of  the  bureau  to  pay  no 
attention  to  it.  This  naturally  raised  the 
question  whether  the  restored  States  were  in 
the  Union  or  out  of  it.  If  they  are  in  the 
Union,  internal  legislation  is  their  own  af- 
fair ;  if  out  of  it,  why  do  they  legislate  at 
all  ?  But  the  fact  is  that  they  are  neither 
out  of  the  Union  nor  fully  in  it.  They  have 
placed  themselves  out  of  the  pale  of  consti- 
tutional rights,  but  have  been  forcibly 
brought  back  to  constitutional  duties.  Their 
condition  is,  therefore,  one  of  suspense.  The 
President  has  restored  them  to  a  position  in 
which  they  can  freely  perform  their  duties, 
and  so  prepare  themselves  to  receive  their 
rights.  He  has  enabled  them  to  co-operate 
with  Congress  and  himself  in  restoring  the 
Union,  but  he  has  not  actually  restored  it. 
He  has  enabled  them  to  go  to  the  doors  of 
Congress  and  ask  for  re-admission  to  their 
share  of  the  legislative  power,  and  to  com- 
ply, if  they  choose,  with  such  tertos  as  Con- 
gress may  have  the  will  and  the  power  to 
impose ;  but  it  is  entirely  for  Congress  to 
prescribe  the  time,  method,  and  conditions 
of  their  re-admission.  At  this  point  a  se- 
rious difference  of  opinion  and  of  policy  has 
arisen  between  the  Executive  and  the  Leg- 
islative branches  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment. But  although  the  President  can  only 
advise,  and  Congress  must  act,  it  is  easy  to 
foresee  that  the  strong  will  of  Mr.  Johnson, 
backed  by  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  nation, 
will  prevail  over  the  resistance  still  offered 
b}"-  the  Congress  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Union. 

It  is  when  Congress  begins  to  act  that  the 
political  difficulties  of  reconstruction  make 
themselves  felt.  The  immediate  admission 
of  the  Southern  representatives  to  Congress 
would   complete   the  reconstruction  of  the 
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Union,  but  it  would  practically  amount,  it 
is  said,  to  the  reopening  of  the  civil  war  on 
the  political  field.  The  conditions  exacted 
by  the  President — the  repeal  of  secession  or- 
dinances, the  repudiation  of  the  unconstitu- 
tional Confederate  debt,  and  the  ratification 
of  the  emancipation  policy — have  been  ac- 
cepted with  a  reluctance  and  hesitation 
which  prove  that  the  South  still  bears  an 
unconquercd  heart  and  an  unconquerable 
hate.  There  is  no  present  reason  to  believe 
that  any  persons  at  all  loyal  to  the  Union 
would  be  chosen  to  represent  the  South  in 
Congress.  The  admission  of  those  repre- 
sentatives without  efficient  guarantees  would, 
therefore,  endanger  the  whole  legislation  of 
the  Union,  obstruct  the  counsels  of  freedom, 
and  hinder  the  development  of  a  policy  of 
which  the  Constitutional  Amendment  is 
only  the  first  decisive  step.  The  constitu- 
tional victory  would  be  imperilled.  Those 
who  have  been  faithful  to  the  Constitution 
and  fought  in  its  defence  would  at  once 
share  the  power  the  Constitution  gives  them 
with  those  who  have  been  unfaithful  to  it 
and  have  fought  against  it.  Power  in  the 
Union  and  large  influence  over  its  destinies 
would  be  at  once  put  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  done  all  they  could  to  destroy  it, 
but  have  been  foiled  in  the  attempt.  Yet 
it  is  difficult  to  see  what  guarantees  can  be 
exacted,  or  how,  being  exacted,  they  can  be 
made  efieetual.  The  Southern  representa- 
tives cannot  be  asked  to  give  a  pledge  be- 
forehand how  they  will  use  their  legislative 
power.  They  cannot  be  expected  to  re- 
nounce their  views,  or  to  repudiate  their 
political  aims — and  everything  goes  to  show 
that  they  would  go  into  Congress  with  all 
their  sectional  bias,  sullenly  accepting  their 
defeat,  and  hoping  to  do  something  to  re- 
trieve it.  How  to  restrain  and  limit  their 
power  to  do  this,  is  the  great  political  ques- 
tion of  the  hour.  To  some  extent  the  South 
must  be  trusted  wHen  the  time  for  their  ad- 
mission comes.  How  to  limit  this  trust  to 
the  extent  of  their  trustworthiness,  or  if 
the  trust  cannot  be  limited  how  to  provide 
for  their  trustworthiness,  is  the  difficulty 
Congress  has  now  to  solve.  The  Pi'esident 
admits  that  some  risk  must  be  run — a  risk 
we  think  he  underestimates  as  much  as  some 
of  his  opponents  overestimate  it;  Congress 
perceives  the  risk  and  hesitates  before  it, 
and  is  resolved  to  reduce  it  beforehand  to 
the  smallest  possible  amount. 

The  chief  political  difficulties  of  the  time 
range  themselves  around  four  questions  of 
great  but  unequal  importance.  The  first  of 
these  arises  out  of  the  doctrine  of  State 
sovereignty,  which,  though  defeated  in  the 
field,  will  yet  raise  its  head  is  the  legislature 


or  the  courts.  It  has  been  maintained  all 
through  the  war  by  the  extreme  democrats 
of  the  North,  and  by  the  whole  of  the  South, 
that  laws  enacted  by  the  National  Congress 
in  the  absence  of  any  State  from  the  repre- 
sentation, were  unconstitutional  and  invalid, 
or,  at  least,  could  have  no  binding  power 
over  the  absent  State.  This  doctrine  would 
invalidate  the  whole  legislation  of  the  past 
five  years.  All  the  important  laws  passed 
by  the  thirty-seventh  and  thirty-eighth  Con- 
gresses would  have  to  be  at  least  re-affirmed 
by  the  restored  States,  and  in  the  absence 
of  such  re-affirmation  would  be  liable  to  be 
repudiated  by  the  State  authorities.  The 
Homestead  Law,  one  of  the  most  important 
measures  of  late  years,  and  the  advantages 
of  which  have  been  extended  to  the  freed- 
men ;  the  railroad  now  being  made  across 
the  desert  to  the  Pacific ;  the  Pension  Laws 
on  which  widows,  orphans,  and  wounded 
men  rely,  in  large  numbers,  for  their  sup- 
port ;  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  on  which  for 
the  present  their  safety  depends,  and  the 
Public  Debt,  would  all  be*  open  to  dispute. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  absolutely  needful  that 
Congress  should  demand  from  the  Southern 
States,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  their 
complete  restoration,  the  full,  irreversible 
acknowledgment  of  all  that  has  been  done 
in  their  absence,  or  that  it  should  find 
means  of  taking  from  them  and  their  repre- 
sentatives all  power  to  question  it. 

The  second  cause  of  difficulty  and  anxiety  is 
the  distribution  of  the  burden  of  the  Public 
Debt.  The  Southern  people  have  perhaps 
given  up  all  hope  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  recognise  the  Confederate  debt. 
It  must  be  obvious  to  them,  not  only  that 
such  recognition  is  constitutionally  impossi- 
ble, but  that  the  Constitution  forbids  its  rec- 
ognition by  the  separate  States.  Contracted 
in  defiance  of  the  First  Article  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  Constitution,  it  cannot  be  that  secession 
and  rebellion  are  repudiated  if  the  debt  is 
acknowledged.  Nor  Lave  the  lenders  any 
moral  claim  either  on  the  Union  or  on  the 
States.  Staking  their  loan  on  the  success  of 
the  Confederate  enterprise,  and  reckoning  its 
chances  of  success  in  the  price  they  paid  for 
it,  they  discounted  its  failure ;  and  if  they 
reckoned  wrongly,  this  only  proves  that  they 
had  underrated  the  adverse  chances,  and 
overrated  the  chances  of  success — ^a  miscal- 
culation that  the  Southern  leaders  share 
with  them,  but  for  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  be  in  no  way  responsible. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  at  all 
surprising  that  the  Southern  people  should 
unanimously  repudiate  all  responsibility  for 
the  Federal  Debt.     They  have  not  yet  fully 
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realised  that  they  are  still  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Union  ;  and  it  seems  to  them  to  be  the 
last  bitter  drop  in  the  cup  of  their  humilia- 
tion that  they  should  not  only  be  defeated, 
but  should  help  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  own 
defeat.  Their  representatives  would  there- 
fore, if  admitted  to  Congress,  resort  to  every 
means  of  endeavouring  to  shift  this  burden 
from  their  shoulders.  There  would  be  a 
large,  unanimous,  and  persistent  minority  in 
the  national  legislature,  who  would  feel 
morally  justified  in  repudiating  the  debt, 
who  would  seize  every  occasion  to  protest 
against  it,  and  who  would  thus  most  serious- 
ly impair  the  national  credit,  and  imperil 
the  security  of  the  national  creditor.  For 
this  manifest  danger  some  certain  and  effec- 
tual remedy  must  be  found ;  for  in  strict 
justice  to  the  other  States  the  South  must 
be  made  to  bear  its  share  of  the  national 
burden.  The  debt  was  incurred  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  Constitution  against  Southern 
aggression.  According  to  the  very  theory 
on  which  the  Southern  States  claim  to  be 
restored  to  their  legislative  rights,  the  debt 
was  incurred,  not  to  conquer  the  States  as 
such,  but  to  put  down  a  rebellion  of  which 
those  States  were  the  seat.  To  complain  of 
the  hardship  of  bearing  part  of  the  Federal 
Debt,  is  to  complain  of  coming  back  into 
the  tjnion  on  equal  terms  with  the  other 
States.  For  the  Southern  States  are  either 
parts  of  the  Union  which  have  been  con- 
quered, and  have  no  rights  but  those  their 
conquerors  may  grant  them,  or  they  are 
parts  of  it  which  have  been  the  seat  of  a  re- 
bellion which  has  been  put  down  by  the 
central  power,  portions  of  the  great  whole 
which  were  in  hostile  occupation  and  have 
been  delivered  frona  it  by  the  Union  arms — 
members  of  the  body  on  which  a  terrible 
disease  had  fastened,  which  the  bitter  medi- 
cine of  war  has  cured.  In  the  former  view 
their  defeat  is  sectional,  they  must  accept 
such  terms  as  the  North  may  grant,  and 
may  consider  that  they  are  lightly  dealt  with 
in  coming  back  on  equal  terms,  with  an 
equal  share  of  public  rights  and  public  bur- 
dens; in  the  other  view,  which  is  that  of 
the  President  and  his  advisers, — the  view 
on  which  alone  the  South  has  a  locus  Mandi 
before  the  doors  of  Congress — the  delivered 
only  help  to  pay  for  their  deliverance — the 
patient  pays  a  portion  of  the  doctor's  bill. 
The  objection  of  the  South  to  a  share  of  the 
Federal  debt  is  but  one  applica;tion  of  an  ar- 
gument, the  other  application  of  which  pro- 
duces the  converse  demand  that  the  South 
shall  pay  the  charges  of  the  war.  Southern 
repudiation  of  Federal  responsibility  is  a 
coin  in  which  they  might  be  terribly  repaid, 
for  on  the  obverse  of  it  they  will  find  in- 


scribed the  Radical  demand    for  Southern 
confiscation. 

The  third  diflBculty  arises  out  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself;  and  is  one  of  those  legacies 
of  evil  that  a  compromise  of  principle  so 
often  leaves.  Comparatively  humble  as  sla- 
very was  when  the  Constitution  was  founded 
— for  it  had  not  then  learned  to  do  more 
than  apologise  for  its  own  existence — the 
Fathers  of  the  Republic,  who  were  most  of 
them  slave-owners  or  citizens  of  States  in 
which  slavery  existed,  probably  did  not 
anticipate  the  tremendous  effects  of  the  con- 
flict between  slavery  and  freedom,  and  cer- 
tainly did  not  regard  slavery  with  the  abhor- 
rence it  has  since  excited.  At  that  time,  as 
ever  since,  the  principal  Slave  States  were 
more  thinly  peopled  than  the  Free  States, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  numerical  basis  of 
representation  in  the  popular  branch  of  Con- 
gress would  have  reduced  them  to  compara- 
tive insignificance  there.  In  order  to  make 
the  Constitution  acceptable  to  them,  and  in 
the  vague  hope  that  slavery  would  not  be  a 
permanent  institution,  it  was  provided  that 
in  the  apportionment  of  voting  power  to  the 
States,  in  proportion  to  their  population, 
three-fifths  of  the  slave  population  should  be 
added  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons.* 
The  effect  of  this  article  has  been  to  give  to 
the  Southern  whites,  who  alone  have  the  suf- 
frage in  any  Southern  State,  an  influence  in 
Congress  altogether  disproportionate  to  their 
numbers.  In  the  first  apportionment  the 
South  got  one  extra  representative  for  every 
50,000  of  its  slaves.  If  30,000  Southern 
voters  held  50,000  slaves  they  elected  two 
representatives,  while  a  like  30,000  in  the 
North  elected  only  one.f  The  same  dispro- 
portion has  continued  ever  since.  When 
the  war  broke  out  the  South  had  about  twen- 
ty-five representatives  in  the  Hotise,  over 
and  above  what  they  would  have  had  had 
they  voted  on  the  same  terms  as  the  freemen 
of  the  North;  and  it  has  been  estimated 
that  every  100,000  voters  in  the  South  have 
exercised  the  same  amount  of  voting  power, 


*  Constitution,  Art.  I.  Sec.  2.  'Representatives 
and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  States  which  may  be  included  within  this 
Union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  which 
shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number 
of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for 
a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed, 
three-fifths  of  all  other  persons.' — '  Other  persons,'  is 
a  periphrasis  for  slaves. 

\  By  the  census  of  1790  the  number  of  slaves  was 
69Y,000.  In  1860  the  number  amounted  in  round 
figures  to  4,000,000.  The  apportionment  of  repre- 
sentatives to  population  was  at  first  one  to  every 
30,000  freemen  and  to  every  50,000  slaves.  It  is 
now  one  to  every  130,000  freemen,  and  one  to 
every  21*7,000  slaves. 
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and  had  equal  weight  in  the  Congressional 
representation,  with  every  130,000  voters  in 
the  North.  The  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
will  only  increase  this  disproportion.  At 
the  redistribution  of  political  power  which 
must  take  place  on  the  census  of  1870,  the 
four  millions  of  quondam  slaves,  now  freed- 
men,  will  be  added  without  any  deduction 
to  the  voting  power  of  the  States  in  which 
they  dwell.  But  this  voting  power  will  all 
be  kept,  as  it  is  now,  in  the  hands  of  whites 
— eight  millions  of  whom  will  exercise  the 
political  prerogatives  of  twelve  millions. 
The  total  result,  differing  in  proportion  in 
different  States,  will  be,  that  after  allowing 
for  the  few  non-voting  free  blacks  in  the 
North,  every  100,000  Southern  voters  will 
exercise  as  much  power  as  150,000  voters  in 
the  North ;  and  two  Southern  men  will  weigh 
as  much  in  the  great  balance  of  the  Consti- 
tution as  three  men  in  the  North.  « 
,It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  how  this 
inequality  increases  all  the  difficulties  and 
multiplies  the  dangers  of  the  work  of '  recon- 
struction.' Whatever  may  be  the  disposition 
of  the  Southern  States  towards  the  import- 
ant body  of  legislation  which  has  been  com- 
pleted in  their  absence  ;  whatever  their  dis- 
like of  the  debt  incurred  in  the  defence  of 
the  Constitution  against  them  ;  or  whatever 
their  repugnance  to  the  whole  policy  and 
results  of  the  legislation  against  slavery — if 
they  come  back  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment, a  factitious  power  of  obsti'uction  is 
conferred  upon  them.  Quite  apart  from  this, 
it  is  already  obviou^  that  the  division  of 
parties  in  the  reconstructed  Union  will,  for 
a  time,  be  even  more  sectional  than  it  was 
before  the  war.  All  the  questions  which 
have  arisen  out  of  the  war  and  its  conse- 
quences will  constitute,  for  generations  per- 
haps, a  permanent  division  between  North 
and  South.  Nothing  can  therefore  be  more 
reasonable  than  that  the  North  should  be  re- 
luctant to  give  their  opponents  this  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  political  conflict,  or  should 
be  inclined  to  deny  them  the  prospective 
greater  advantage  the  Constitution  promises 
them.  Based  as  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  on  the  principle  of  equality  of  duties 
and  of  rights  among  all  classes  of  the  citi- 
zens, it  is  not  likely  that  the  North  will  con- 
sent to  continue  an  arrangement  which  out- 
rages that  principle  to  its  own  great  disad- 
vantage. Nor  should  the  South  refuse  to  sanc- 
tion a  Constitutional  Amendment  which  will 
remove  the  inequality.  It  is  defensible  on 
no  principle — and  it  serves  to  perpetuate 
that  invidious  sectional  distinction  out  of 
which  the  difficulties  of  the  past  arose. 
Originally  inserted  as  a  peace-offering  to  the 
South,   it   should   now   be   sacrificed   as   a 


peace-offering  to  the  North.  The  purchase- 
price,  in  some  senses,  of  their  oi'iginal  adher- 
ence to  the  Constitution,  it  would  be  only 
statesmanlike  and  just  to  pay  it  back  again 
now,  as  the  purchase-price  of  their  own  re- 
admission  to  the  privileges  of  the  Union. 
We  are  not  without  hope  that  this  may  be 
done.  The  North  will  assuredly  be  justified 
in  demanding  it — it  would  be  no  humiliation 
to  the  South  to  give  it.  As  a  pledge  of 
good  faith,  a  token  of  reconciliation,  and  a 
bond  of  future  peace,  it  would  be  all  that  is  at 
present  needful.  Even  the  sacrifice  of  politi- 
cal power  need  not  be  final.  A  few  years  of 
domestic  legislation  in  the  spirit  of  such  a 
compromise  would  enable  the  South  to  win 
back  in  a  legitimate  way  much  of  the  facti- 
tious power  they  would  now  resign.  They 
have  but  to  make  the  negroes  really  free,  and 
to  treat  them  well,  to  make  them  their  fast- 
est friends.  They  have  but  to  educate  and 
elevate  them,  and  give  them,  as  they  rise  to 
be  worthy  of  it,  the  powers  and  privileges  of 
citizenship,  and  they  will  make  them  politi- 
cal disciples,  adhering  to  the  policy,  and 
even  exaggerating  the  passions  and  preju- 
dices, of  their  superiors.  It  is  one  hopeful 
circumstance  among  many  that  are  discour- 
aging, that  some  of  the  best  men  of  the 
South  already  perceive  this.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Reagan,  the  Postmaster-General  of  the  Con- 
federacy, has  pleaded  for  this  policy  before 
his  fellow-citizens  of  Texas;  and  in  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia  it  has  been  eloquent- 
ly and  forcibly  argued  that  the  freedman  is 
arbiter  of  the  situation,  that,  the  true  contest 
between  North  and  South  will  hereafter  be 
for  political  influence  over  him,  and  that  in 
such  a  contest  the  South  must  win.  The 
conditions  of  such  a  success  are  not  easy, 
but  they  are  by  no  means  impossible — 

'  tnnc  omnia  jure  tenebis 
Cum  poteris  rex  esse  tui.' 

But  great  as  all  these  political  difficulties 
and  dangers  are,  they  are,  at  least,  tolerably 
definite,  and  admit  of  removal  by  wise  and 
generous  statesmanship.  The  other  difficul- 
ty, which  increases  these  while  they  last, 
and  will  remain  when  they  have  been  re- 
moved, is  social  as  well  as  political,  and  is 
surely  as  vast  and  terrible  an  one  as  ever 
tried  the  patience  of  statesmen  or  the  endu- 
rance of  a  people.  The  reconstruction  of 
the  labour  system  of  half  a  continent  would 
of  itself  be  one  of  the  most  gigantic  tasks 
which  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  statesman. 
But  when  there  is  added  to  it  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Government  itself,  and 
political  difficulties  come  in  to  render  the 
social  difficulty  more  dangerous  and  compli- 
cated, the  task  is  one  from  which  the  boldest 
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of  statesmen  may  shrink.  The  abolition  of 
serfdom  in  European  countries  has  but  little 
in  common  with  the  abolition  of  American 
slavery.  Yet  in  Russia,  with  a  strong  and 
unquestioned  central  authority,  with  ample 
time  for  the  work,  with  much  preparedness 
on  the  part  of  the  serfs,  and  much  acquies- 
cence on  the  part  of  the  nobles,  and  with  no 
difficulties  either  of  race  or  of  political  rights 
to  contend  with,  it  has  been  attended  with 
dangers,  from  which  even  the  patience  and 
good  faith  and  vigorous  determination  of  the 
Emperor  have  not  yet  delivered  his  govern- 
ment. In  our  own  colonies,  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  negro,  though  fully  prepared  for, 
abundantly  compensated,  and  accomplished 
with  peaceful  acquiescence,  has  entailed  diffi- 
culties which  have  made  the  very  name  of 
Jamacia  one  of  ill-omen  in  England.  But 
in  the  United  States  every  one  of  these  fav- 
ouring circumstances  and  concurring  helps 
was  absent.  Slavery,  there,  has  not  been 
abolished  but  destroyed.  It  has  perished, 
not  by  reason  and  conviction,  but  by  vio- 
lence. It  has  been  removed,  not  by  a  great 
act  of  justice  and  righteousness,  but  by  an 
act  of  war.  For  though  the  Constitutional 
Amendment  is  the  permanent  and  legal  ba- 
sis of  negro  liberty,*  it  was  President  Lin- 
coln's Emancipation  Proclamation  which 
gave  slavery  its  death-blow,  made  the  Amend- 
ment needful  and  rendered  it  possible.  No 
attempt  could  be  made  to  prepare  the  slaves 
for  freedom  ;  and  but  little  could  be  done  to 
fit  Southern  society  for  its  new  conditions. 
Acquiescence  there  was  none.  The  North 
imposed  emancipation  to  ensure  its  victory, 
and  the  South  accepted  it  as  a  consequence 
and  even  a  part  of  its  defeat.  And  as  slave- 
ry was  no  longer  considered  to  be  the  unhap- 
py accident  of  Southern  society,  but  was 
actually  made  to  be  essential  to  its  structure 
— the  cornerstone  of  its  government  and 
civilisation — its  sudden  removal  is  more  than 
a  great  social  revolution,  it  amounts  in  fact 
to  an  entire  dissolution  of  the  social  fabric. 
When  the  soldiers  of  Generals  Lee  and 
Johnston  went  home  disarmed  and  beaten, 
the  social  system  of  the  South  was  dissolved 


*  The  '  Constitutional  Amendment '  was  proposed 
by  Congress  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States  on  February  1st,  1865.  It  was  declared  to 
have  been  ratified  by  the  necessary  number  of 
States — three-fourths — on  December  18th,  1865, 
on  which  day  it  became  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 
It  is  as  follows: — 

'Article  XIII.  Section  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  in- 
voluntary servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for 
crime  of  which  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  c'on- 
victed,  shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any 
place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

'Section  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  en- 
force this  article  by  appropriate  legislation.' 


into  its  primitive  elements.  It  was  a  chaos, 
in  which  the  military  governments  estab- 
lished by  the  North  were,  the  only  formative 
power.  That  it  should  have  emerged  from 
this  condition  within  a  year,  and  that  in  so 
great  a  degree  military  government  is  al- 
ready superseded  by  the  regular  machinery 
of  civil  administration,  is  wonderful  evidence 
of  the  recuperative  energy  of  American 
society.  But  from  the  first  triumphs  of  an 
ordering  law  in  chaos  to  the  beautiful  order 
of  Creation  is  a  long  and  weary  way.  It  is 
the  way  which  Southern  statesmen  have  now 
to  tread.  They  have  to  reconstruct  society, 
to  build  a  new  world  on  the  ruins  of  the  old, 
to  found  on  a  new*  economical  and  social 
basis  an  orderly  Commonwealth.  They 
built  falsely  and  they  must  build  again. 
What  the  materials  of  the  social  reconstruc- 
tion are,  a  careful  study  will,  we  think, 
enable  us  to  show — how  the  Federal  recon- 
struction may  run  across  their  plans  and 
thwart  or  help  their  effi)rts,  only  time  can 
prove. 

The  Southern  materials  are  not  at  all  of  a 
promising  character.  Leaving  out  of  view 
the  few  unassimilating  Northern  elements, 
which  may,  perhaps,  slowly  and  steadily  in- 
crease in  the  future,  and  leaving  out  also 
that  German  immigration  which  seems  to  be 
in  some  degree  fostered  by  the  Southern 
people,  there  are  five  classes  now  to  be  found 
in  Southern  society,  all  of  which  will  exert 
their  influence  on  its  reconstruction. 

First  of  all  there  is  the  class  of  which  Mr. 
Johnson  himself  and  Governor  Marvin  of 
Florida  are  the  most  illustrious  members — 
the  class  of  loyal  and  genuine  adherents  to 
the  Union.  The  Southern  correspondent  of 
the  *  New  York  Times  '  thus  describes  the 
Provisional  Government  of  Florida ; — 

'In  the  first  place  "William  Marvin,  a  promi- 
nent Judge  of  the  Court  of  tlie  Southern  dis- 
trict of  Florida,  was  appointed  Provisional 
Governor.  He  ardently  opposed  secession  in 
all  its  nefiirions  and  attractive  shapes,  and  was 
to  be  stretched  up  in  consequence.  Samuel  T. 
Day  was  appointed  by  the  President  receiver  of 
public  monies  ;  M.  A.  Williams  was  appointed 
registi'ar  of  public  lands  for  the  United  States 
in  Florida.  All  the  collectors  of  Customs  were 
men  of  character  and  influence.  Paran  Moody" 
is  the  collector  of  Customs  at  St.  John's,  and 
Lemuel  Wilson  is  the  assessor  of  internnl  reve- 
nue for  the  State  of  Florida.  Every  one  of 
these  gentlemen  not  only  opposed  secession  with 
great  vehemence,  and  at  the  risk  of  personal 
injitry,  but  they  remained  true  to  the  last,  find 
consistently  defended  the  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment.' 

This  is  the  class  out  of  which  the  Provision- 
al Governments  could  at  first  be  formed. 
They  are  but  few.     Their  influence  is  not 
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great  at  present,  but  it  must  increase.  They 
will  unlearn  their  bitter  sense  of  injury,  and 
their  countrymen  who  have  persecuted  them 
will  learn  to  respect  them,  and  after  a  while 
they  may  come  to  have  an  important  influ- 
ence in  favour  of  justice  to  the  freedmen  and 
loyalty  to  the  Union. 

The  second  class  is  the  really  hopeful  ele- 
ment in  Southern  society.  It  is  that  of  men 
who  are  wise  enough  to  accept  the  facts  of 
their  position  and  make  the  best  of  them. 
They  accepted  secession,  and  fought  for  it, 
and  were  ardent  for  it — but  four  years  of 
war  made  them  long  for  peace.  They  know 
and  admit  that  they  have  been  beaten. 
They  are  ready  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
and  to  keep  it,  to  do  the  best  they  can  for 
the  freedmen,  to  learn  once  more  to  be  proud 
of  the  old  flag,  and  to  do  all  they  can  to 
serve  it.  Mr.  Reagan  is  one  of  these. 
We  believe  that  the  illustrious  General  Lee 
is  another.  They  are  a  class  that  must  nec- 
essarily increase.  Reviving  trade,  growing 
intercourse  with  the  North  and  with  the  outer 
world,  will  bring  multitudes  round  to  their 
views,  and  we  may  hope  that  in  a  few  years 
they  will  be  the  preponderating  element  in 
Southern  politics. 

The  third  class  is  unhappily  a  large  one 
at  present.  Everything  shows  that  there  are 
many  of  the  old  planter  aristocracy  who  will 
never  accept  the  new  conditions  of  Southern 
society,  and  never  be  reconciled  to  union 
with  the  North.  They  have  lost  nearly 
everything  by  the  war.  Living  before  se- 
cession in  a  more  than  feudal  authority,  with 
absolute  power  over  their  chattel  subjects, 
they  were  entirely  unaccustomed  to  brook 
any  opposition,  or  to  make  any  compromise 
of  their  will.  The  secession  was  their  work, 
and  arose  from  their  haughty  dislike  to  be 
beaten  at  the  poll,  from  their  contempt  for 
a  trading  people  like  the  dwellers  in  the 
Northern  cities,  and  from  their  indulgence 
of  the  pride  and  passion  which  irresponsible 
power  produces  in  all  but  the  very  best  of 
men.  They  threw  their  all  into  the  war. 
That  they  should  have  been  beaten  by  the 
despised  shopkeepers  and  farmers  of  the 
North,  is  a  calamity  they  will  never  forget, 
and  an  insult  they  will  never  forgive.  For 
years  to  come  this  class  will  be  an  element 
of  disunion  all  through  the  South.  They 
will  not  lose  their  old  prestige  all  at  once, 
and  so  long  as  it  remains  they  will  use  it  to 
obstruct  and  disunite.  Like  the  ancient 
aristocracy  of  France,  they  will  be  absorbed 
in  the  new  order  at  length,  for  some  of  the 
families  will  be  converted  to  it  in  the  persons 
of  their  younger  members,  and  others  will 
die  out.  There  will  be  a  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main in  some  Southern  cities  for  a  genera- 


tion or  two,  peopled  by  an  old  and  impover- 
ished aristocracy,  who  will  live  upon  the 
memories  of  a  better  time,  will  lament  the 
degeneracy  of  an  equalising  and  levelling 
age,  and  becoming  more  and  more  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  world  around  them,  will 
gradually  sink  into  oblivion  and  powerless- 
ness. 

The  fourth  class  is,  however,  the  worst  of 
all.  Everybody  has  heard  of  the  mean 
whites  of  the  South — the  hangers-on  of  the 
tslaveholding  aristocracy.  It  is,  perhaps, 
hardly  possible  for  us  in  England  to  form  a 
vivid  conception  of  this  degraded  class. 
Uniting  the  indigence  of  the  poor  to  the 
pride  of  the  rich ;  a  landless  and  moneyless 
aristocracy  of  the  skin ;  a  class  who  cannot 
dig  and  are  ashamed  to  beg ;  idle,  gambling, 
and  dissolute,  they  are  the  scourge  of 
Heaven  on  a  society  which  has  made  labour 
a  disgrace  and  honest  toil  a  badge  of  slavery. 
The  rowdyism  which  has  so  often  disgraced 
America,  the  lawlessness  and  violence  which 
have  so  unhappily  distinguished  the  slave- 
holding  States,  have  their  origin  in  this 
large,  idle,  uneducated  class  of  civilised  bar- 
barians. Looking  down  on  the  labourer  in 
field  or  city  as  a  chattel,  they  are  so  far 
from  accepting  the  policy  of  emancipation 
that  they  resent  it  as  a  personal  afi'ront.  To 
this  class  belong  all  the  Legrees  of  the  South, 
overseers,  taskmasters,  slave-drivers,  and 
slave-hunters,  men  who  have  been  in  close 
contact  with  the  most  degraded  of  the  ne- 
groes, and  whose  whole  nature  is  demoral- 
ised by  the  enjoyment  of  unlimited  power. 
These  men  will  be  doubly  violent  now  that 
the  class  whom  they  have  been  used  to  look 
down  on  as  inferior  creatures  are  to  be  put 
on  the  same  level  of  freedom,  if  not  of  cit- 
izenship, with  themselves.  On  all  these 
people  the  change  has  a  personal  bearing. 
It  elevates  the  negroes  to  a  position  side  by 
side  with  them.  The  only  hope  for  Southern 
society  is,  that  thus  elevated  the  blacks  will 
compete  with  them  and  supplant  them,  and 
that  under  the  new  conditions  of  society 
they  will  soon  disappear.  But  so  long  as 
they  exist  in  large  numbers  they  will  cause 
endless  trouble.  Their  position  will  decide 
their  policy.  They  will  seek  in  every  possi- 
ble way  to  perpetuate  their  own  superiority, 
to  lower  those  whom  they  still  consider  to 
be  a  proscribed  and  helot  class,  and  to  limit 
in  every  possible  way  their  social  rights, 
their  commercial  privileges,  and  their  polit- 
ical freedom. 

The  fifth  class  is  that  of  the  coloured  race 
— the  slaves  of  the  past,  the  freedmen  of 
the  present.  Of  this  large  and  complex 
class  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  full  account 
here.     Such   an  account  appeared  in   this 
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Journal  two  years  ago,*  and  it  is  only  their 
status  that  has  changed  since  then.  Sepa- 
rated from  the  other  classes  by  more  or  less 
marked  difference  of  race,  they  have  been, 
and  must  still  be,  the  great  labouring  class 
of  the  Southern  States.  Hitherto  they  have 
performed  this  function  as  slaves — hence- 
forth they  have  to  perform  it  as  freemen. 
But  at  present  their  condition  is  exceptional. 
Under  the  laws  of  nearly  all  the  States, 
civil  rights  are  denied  them,  and  in  some 
even  their  marriage-tie  is  not  recognised. 
They  are  out  of  the  pale  of  the  State  Con- 
stitutions, and  special  codes  of  tyrannical 
laws,  based  on  colour,  still  exist  in  most  of 
the  States,  and  are  likely  to  be  but  lit- 
tle modified  as  yet.f  The  Constitutional 
Amendment  has  made  all  these  people  mem- 
bers of  the  Commonwealth,  as  women  and 
minors  are  members  of  it.  The  general 
Governntent  has  them  inward,  and' Congress 
is  specially  charged  with  appropriate  legis- 
lation to  insure  their  freedom.  To  perform 
this  protective  function  towards  them  Con- 
gress established,  as  a  tentative  and  tempor- 
ary measure,  the  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freed- 
men,  and  Abandoned  Lands,  which  at  the 
present  time  watches  over  the  interests  of 
the  freedmen  in  nearly  all  the  Southern 
States.  This  bureau  takes  no  account  of 
the  disqualifying  laws  of  the  States,  but  pro- 
tects the  freedmen  in  the  exercise  of  all  the 
civil  rights  which  freedom  naturally  gives. 
Even  the  administration  of  justice,  when 
coloured  men  are  concerned,  is  in  the  hands 
of  its  officers,  and  the  administration  is  tol- 
erably impartial.  It  feeds  and  clothes  the 
destitute,  finds  them  work,  educates  them  as 
far  as  possible,  and  not  only  superintends 
the  contract  between  the  freedman  and  his 
employer,  but  enforces  its  execution  on 
either  side.  *  It  was  determined,'  said  Gen- 
eral 0.  0.  Howard,  who   is  at  the   head  of 


*  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  ccxliii.  '  The  Negro 
Race  in  America.' 

f  Mr.  Oliphant  gives  an  amusing  and  origin- 
al illustration  of  the  change  in  the  position  of 
the  negro,  as  seen  from  the  negroes'  own  point 
of  view : — '  I  invariably  asked  every  negro  I  con- 
versed with,  whether  he  was  better  or  worse  off 
now  than  he  was  formerly,  and  as  invariably  re- 
ceived for  answer  that  in  some  respects  he  was  bet- 
ter and  in  some  respects  worse  ;  one  man  on  board 
a  steamer  illustrated  the  difference  between  his 
present  and  former  condition  as  follows ; — "  If, 
when  I  was  a  slave,"  he  said,  "  I  had  tumbled  over- 
board, the  boat  would  have  been  stopped;  I  should 
have  been  picked  up,  put  by  the  fire  to  dry, 
because  I  was  property,  and  then  given  a  thousand 
lashes  for  falling  overboard  ;  now  if  I  fall  over- 
board, '  Oh  !  it's  only  a  cursed  nigger !  go  ahead,' 
and  I  should  never  get  picked  up  at  all."  In  a 
word,  the  negro  used  to  be  a  dog  with  a  master, 
now  he  is  a  dog  without  one.'  (P  17.) 


the  bureau,  *  that  the  contracts  should  be 
bond  fide  agreements  in  which  each  should 
have  a  duty  to  perform  and  both  be  held 
to  it.'  General  Howard's  Report  gives  a 
full  account  of  its  action  during  the  first  six 
months  of  its  existence.  At  that  time, 
(November  last)  it  had  been  only  partially 
extended  over  the  whole  South,  but  already 
its  necessity  and  its  adaptation  for  its  work 
were  fully  proved.  Co-operating  with  the 
philanthropy  of  the  North,  aided  too  by 
English  liberality,  it  stands  literally  in  loco 
parentis  to  the  freedmen  and  their  families. 
A  summary  of  the  educational  work  which 
is  being  carried  on  under  its  sanction  and 
protection  will  well  illustrate  its  whole  ac- 
tion and  show  the  efforts  that  are  being  made 
to  fit  the  freedmen  for  freedom.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  numbers  of  schools,  teachers, 
and  scholars  in  the  States  which  come  under 
the  action  of  the  bureau : — 


District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

N.  Carolina  . 

S.  Carolina  and  Georgia 

Louisiana 

Mississippi    . 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee 


02       E-i  CU 

.     41     91     4,884 

5  industrial  schools. 

90  195  11,500 

63     85     5,624 

114  174     9,500 

141  265  19,000 

34    46     2,048 

75  264  14,768 


In  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Texas,  opera- 
tions had  only  lately  commenced  when  Gen- 
eral Howard's  Report  was  published;  of 
Missouri  he  makes  the  encouraging  state- 
ment that  '  good  laws  have  been  passed,  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  the  freedmen,'  so  that 
the  bureau  has  been  withdrawn ;  and  he  fur- 
ther makes  the  remarkable  statement  that 
'  In  Arkansas,  the  active  demand  for  labour 
is,  in  a  general  measure,  settling  the  condi- 
tion of  society,  and  by  cultivating  her  cot- 
ton fields,  the  negroes  are  insured  employ- 
ment and  good  wages,  and  the  contracts  that 
are  made  are  usually  fulfilled.' 

On  the  whole  General  Howard's  Report 
is  encouraging  and  hopeful.  '  A  surprising 
thirst  for  knowledge  is  manifested  by  the 
coloured  people  (in  North  Carolina) ;  chil- 
dren give  earnest  attention  and  learn  rapid- 
ly, and  the'  adults,  after  the  day's  work,  often 
devote  the  evening  to  study.'  In  Mississip- 
pi, '  a  more  industrious  energetic  body  of 
citizens  does  not  exist  than  can  be  seen  at 
the  colonies  now.'  Like  testimonies  come 
from  other  States,  varied  only  by  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  whites,  which  in  South  Carolina 
seem  to  be  especially  bad.  General  How- 
ard's Report  shows  that  the  coloured  men 
will  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  in- 
dustrial future  of  the  Southern  States.     It 
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is  characteristic  of  the  African  race  that  it 
neither  dies  out  nor  •recedes  in  presence  of 
'  superior  '  races.  The  negroes  have  great 
facility  in  adapting  themselves  to  outward 
change.  With  a  fair  chance,  we  believe 
they  \vill  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  condi- 
tions of  the  Southern  States.  They  expect 
to  work  and  will  work,  not  all  at  once  with 
the  zest  and  energy  of  freemen,  but  in  the 
way  they  have  been  used  to  and  with  the 
languid  manner  of  the  slave.  Deprived  of 
the  old  stimulus  of  the  overseer  and  his  lash, 
and  not  yet  used  to  feel  the  higher  stimulus 
of  reward,  they  may  for  a  time  be  more  lan- 
guid than  ever.  But  necessity  will  soon 
teach  them.  Hitherto  they  have  worked 
only  to  avoid  j^unishment,  and  their  keep 
was  secure  to  them — now  they  must  work 
to  live.  Now  and  then  some  will  cast  back 
longing  looks  towards  the  past,  tired  of  the 
ruder  fare  of  liberty  and  wishing  for  a  mo- 
ment for  the  carelessness  and  '  abandon  '  of 
the  slave,  but  gradually  they  will  all  rise  to 
a  comprehension  of  the  advantage  and  dig- 
nity of  freedom.  It  may  take  some  time 
before  the  new  motives  of  a  new  condition 
will  tell  with  all  their  force,  but  they  must 
tell  at  length  ;  and  with  only  a  fair  chance, 
the  freedmen,  as  a  class,  will  rise  to  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  importance,  and 
through  this  to  political  enfranchisement. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  any  but  the  very 
crudest  estimate  of  the  relative  importance 
of  these  heterogeneous  elements  of  Southern 
society.  But  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of 
its  reconstruction  is  that  two  of  these  classes 
— the  old  planters  and  the  mean  whites — 
will  co-operate  in  denying  political  and  so- 
cial, perhaps  even  civil  rights  to  the  freed- 
men. The  restored  State  Governments  fall 
naturally  into  the  hands  of  these  classes, 
who  have  shown  but  little  indisposition  to 
qualify  themselves  by  submission  to  the 
President ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
if  Congress  left  the  civil  position  of  the 
freedmen  to  be  decided  by  the  separate 
States,  slavery  under  some  form  of  serfdom 
would  be  re-established  in  most  of  them. 
But  Congress  will  not  do  this.  The  second 
section  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment 
gives  it  power  to  enforce  freedom  by  '  appro- 
priate legislation;'  and  General 'Howard's 
bureau,  which  will  continue  to  exist  till 
March  next,  and  may,  in  some  form,  be  con- 
tinued longer,  represents  that  legislation.  It 
stands  between  the  freedmen  and  the  State 
Governments,  limits  in  their  interest  the 
power  of  the  States,  and  throws  the  shield 
of  the  central  Government  over  the  civil 
rights  of  its  wards.  While,  therefore,  the 
reconstruction  of  society  in  the  several  States 
is  their  own  domestic  matter,  and  the  '  re- 


construction'  of  the  Union  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Congress,  the  wardship  of  the  freed- 
men gives  Congress  a  vague  and  exceptional 
power  of  interference  with  the  State  legisla- 
tion. It  is  bound  to  pass  such  measures  as 
will  secure  that  no  slavery  or  involuntary 
servitude  shall  exist  in  the  Union.  In  the 
event  of  any  re-enactment  of  involuntary 
servitude  by  a  State  Legislature,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  would  be 
appealed  to,  and  would  at  once  set  such  leg- 
islation aside  as  '  unconstitutional.'  When, 
therefore,  Congress  has  legislated  in  this 
matter,  and  the  States  have  been  restored, 
the  wardship  of  the  freedmen,  so  far  from 
lapsing,  is  only  transferred  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  the 
Supreme  Court  may  hold,  that  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress  only  extends  to  the 
protection  of  the  freedmen  against  involun- 
tary servitude,  and  not  to  their  establish- 
ment in  civil  rights ;  but  even  then  their 
safety  is  assured^  If  nothing  more  than  this 
can  be  done,  we  shall  not  despair  of  the 
future.  Something  like  a  fair  chance  must 
be  given  to  the  freedmen,  and  it  will  be  for 
them  to  improve  it.  Preserved  from  all 
'  involuntary  servitude,'  they  will  be  able  to 
choose  their  masters  and,  to  some  extent,  to 
choose  their  work.  Meanwhile,  the  return 
of  prosperity  to  the  Southern  States  will 
make  their  labour  needful.  England  and 
the  world  want  the  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco, 
and  rice  which  only  they  can  grow.  The 
plantations  of  Louisiana  and  the  Carolinas 
will  have  to  compete,  as,  in  a  few  cases,  they 
are  even  now  doing,  for  the  negro's  '  volun- 
tary' work.  They  will  do  so  not  only  by 
high  wages  and  good  treatment,  but  as  soon 
as  they  see  it  to  be  their  interest,  by  the 
guarantee  of  civil  rights  and  even  of  politi- 
cal privileges.  When  one  State  leads  the 
way  in  this  direction  others  will  be  obliged 
to  follow,  and  then  the  second  great  enfran- 
chisement of  the  negro  race  will  take  place. 
By  that  time  they  will  be  fitted  for  it.  They 
will  have  served  an  apprenticeship  to  free- 
dom. The  step  they  take  now  is  from  being 
the  chattels  of  individuals  to  being  the 
wards  of  a  free  Government.  From  utterly 
helpless  infancy  they  rise  to  a  free  and 
guarded  minority.  The  next  step,  and  it  is 
surely  one  for  which  they  can  afford  to  wait, 
is  from  wardship  to  self-government — from 
the  guardianship  of  their  political  minority 
to  the  full  powers  and  privileges  of  political 
manhood  as  represented  by  the  rights  of 
citizenship. 

It  is  the  necessity  which  we  have  before 
explained  that  the  Government  of  the  Union 
should  protect  itself  as  well  as  its  wards 
which  renders  the  task  of  reconstruction  so 
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involved  and  difficult.     In  the  strict  view  of 
the  Constitution  the  difficulties  of  the  South- 
ern States  are  domestic.     It  is  for  them  to 
regulate  their  own  internal  affairs,  and  to 
adjust  the  relations  of  their  divided  classes 
and  conflicting  interests  as  they  best  can. 
Nor,  without  a  long  series  of  Constitutional 
Amendments,  which  could  never  be  carried, 
and  which  would  be  dangerous  if  they  could 
be  carried,  can  Congress  permanently  inter- 
fere with  the  domestic  work  of  Southern  re- 
construction.    The  present  position  of  the 
Southern  States,  however,  gives   Congress 
exceptional  power  over  them.     The  Consti- 
tution provides  (art,  1,  sect.  4)  that  each 
House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections, 
returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  members ; 
(art.  3,   sect.  3)  that  Congress  shall  have 
power   to  declare   the  punishment  of  trea- 
son;  and  (art.   4,  sect.  4)    that    it    shall 
guarantee    to    every    State    a    republican 
form  of  Government.     These  articles  have 
a  direct   application   at   the  present  time. 
By   virtue   of    the   first,    twenty-two    sen- 
ators  and   fifty- eight  representatives   from 
the   South  are   kept  waiting  at  the  doors 
of  the  Houses,  till  Congress  has  decided  on 
their  qualifications.     By  virtue  of  the  sec- 
ond, Congress  has  already  excluded   from 
practice  in  the  United  States  courts,  and 
from  all  offices  of  honour  or  profit  under  the 
Government,  every  person  who  has  given  aid 
or  countenance  to  the  rebellion,  sought  or 
accepted  any  office  under  the  so-called  Con- 
federate Government,  or  even  given  it  vol- 
untary support.     By  virtue  of  the  third,  it 
exercises  a  certain  limited  and  undefined 
supervision  over  the  Constitutions   of  the 
several  States,  and  may  take  such  action 
with  respect  to  them  as  public  opinion  at  the 
North  may  support,  and  as  the  Supreme 
Court  may  decide  to  be  within  its  powers. 
But  all  the  power  which  these  clauses  give 
lapses  of  necessity  when  the  work  of  recon- 
struction is  done.     To  admit  the  representa- 
tives and  senators  of  the  South  is  to  accept 
the  Constitutions  of  their  States,  and  to  en- 
dorse the  constituencies  which  elect  them. 
All  the  power  to  protect  the  freedmen  and 
make  emancipation  secure,  which  the  second 
section   of  the  Constitutional  Amendment 
gives  them,  would  still  remain,  but  the  pow- 
er -to  exact  the  political  guarantees  we  have 
spoken  of  would  be  gone.     For  that  now  is 
the  time,  and  an  immense  majority  in  Con- 
gress seem  to  be  resolved  that  the  opportu- 
nity shall  not  be  lost. 

What  Congress  will  eventually  do  in  both 
these  important  matters  only  time  can  show. 
At  present  numerous  impracticable  proposals 
have  been  made,  and  in  a  multitude  of  coun- 
sellors there  has  not  been  wisdom.  The  first 
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practical  proposal  was  a  Bill  conferring  the 
franchise  on  the  blacks  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  over  which  Congress  has  full  ju- 
risdiction.    This  Bill  gave  the  franchise  to 
all  the  coloured  people  of  the  District,  with- 
out any  limit  or  qualification.    In  this,  how- 
ever, it  only  put  them  on  a  level  with  the 
whites.       The    House  of    Representatives 
passed  this  Bill  by  large  majorities.     But 
it  was  not  a  popular  measure,  and  the  avowed 
hostility  of  the  President  to  any  hasty  scheme 
of  negro  enfranchisement  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  would  certainly  veto  it.     The 
Senate,  who  would  probably  have  passed  it 
but  for  this,  were  not  prepared  for  an  open 
rupture  with  the  President  on  such  a  ques- 
tion ;  they  therefore  deferred  the  Bill,  and 
it  is  not  likely  that,  for  the  present,  we  shall 
hear  of  it  again.     The  next  proposal  was 
that  of  another  Constitutional  Amendment, 
counteracting  the  operation  of  the  three-fifths 
clause,  and  providing  that  in  reckoning  the 
population   as   the  basis  of  representation, 
persons  disfranchised  on  account  of  colour 
shall  not  be  counted.     In  this  form,   the 
Amendment  has  been  rejected  by  the  Senate 
because  it  was  too  moderate  for  Mr.  Sumner- 
and  his  small  band  of  followers.     Thej  d^-. 
mand  negro  suff"rage,  and  they  will  no^  hear  - 
of  any  constitutional  recognition  of  negro, 
disfrancishement.     But  an  Amendment  uie 
same  in  principle  and  only  diff'erent  in  form , 
is  again  suggested.     It  will  profc-ably  omit 
all  reference  to  coloured  persons  and,  will 
propose  either  to  base  the  representation  on 
the  number  of  voters  or  to  exclude  from  the 
present  population  basis   all   disfranchised 
male  persons.     In  some  form  or  other  we 
believe  that  such  an  amendment  is  needful, 
and  will  be  passed.     It  would  greatly  -re- 
duce  the  Southern  representation,  but  it  is 
so  simple  an  act  of  j,Uistice  that,,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  American  Constitution,  we  do 
not  see  how  it  could  be  refused..  It  is  doubt-- 
ful  whether  more  than  this  can  be  done — or 
whether  further  Constitutional  Amendments 
are  desirable,  if  possible.     The  Committee 
on   Reconstruction    recommended    another 
Constitutional     Amendment     'empowering 
Congress  to  make  laws  securing  to  the  citi- 
zens of  each  State  the  rights  of  citizens  of 
the  several  States,  and  also  to  protect  all 
citizens  in  their  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
property.'    This,  in  its  first  clause,  was  such 
a  step  in  the  direction  of  that  centralising 
policy  we  have  already  deprecated,  that  we 
cannot   think  any  advantages   it   promised 
would  have  been  at  all  commensurate  with 
the  danger  it  involved.    The  right  to  decide 
who  shall  and  who  shall  not  exercise  the 
suffrage  is  one  which  has  always  belonged  to 
the  separate  States.     If  Congress  is  empow- 
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ered  to  interfere  with  this  right,  and  to  de- 
clare that  because  the  negro  votes  in  Maine 
he  shall  also  vote  in  South  Carolina  or  Ken- 
tucky, the  States  are  no  longer  sovereign, 
they  descend  to  the  dependent  condition  of 
municipalities,  and  that  co-ordination  of  in- 
dependent powers  which  is  the  safeguard  of 
Aiuerican  democracy  is  entirely  destroyed. 
The  second  clause  of  this  proposal  was  open 
to  less  objection.  But  even  this  would  in- 
volve great  interference  with  the  State  Gov- 
ernments. The  duty  of  keeping  order  and 
executing  the  law  devolves  on  them,  and 
they  can  at  any  time  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
central  power ;  but  for  Congress  to  assume 
the  functions  of  the  police  and  itself  keep 
order,  is  to  concern  itself  with  matters  which 
lie  beyond  and  beneath  its  sphere.  But  if 
the  central  Government  has  not  already  the 
power  to  hold  the  State  Governments  to 
their  duty  in  this  respect,  it  ought  at  once 
to  be  conferred  on  it.  Unhappily  it  is  to  be 
assumed  that  the  Governments  of  the  South- 
ern States  will  need  supervision  of  this  kind. 
In  that  disorganised  society,  the  elements  of 
barbaric  discord  must  get  the  upper  hand  at 
present.  Those  who  have  always  been  loyal 
to  the  Union,  and  those  who  loyally  accept 
the  new  condition  of  things,  are  in  so  small 
a  minority  that  only  in  one  or  two  of  the 
States  have  they  any  preponderance  in  the 
Government.  How  far  the  unhappy  freed- 
men  would  be  safe  under  local  Governments 
resting  on  a  '  mean  white'  democracy,  or 
even  a  planter  aristocracy,  it  is,  alas,  too 
easy  to  see.  With  their  slave  codes  unre- 
pealed, and  all  the  habits  and  manners  of 
despotic  rule  unforgotten,  such  Governments 
must  necessarily  become  intolerable  tyran- 
nies to  the  coloured  race.  And  even  if  it  is 
only  in  a  few  States  that  there  is  danger  of 
such  Governments  being  established,  it  is  a 
danger  against  which  Congress  must  provide. 
But  it  must  do  so,  if  possible,  without  ex- 
ceeding the  limitations  imposed  on  the  cen- 
tral Government,  or  destroying  in  any  way 
the  local  liberties. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  conviction 
that  a  '  constitutional  amendment '  exclud- 
ing non- voters  from  the  numerical  basis  of 
representation,  would  give  the  North  every 
needed  political  guarantee,  and  would  inflict 
no  humiliation  on  the  South.  Its  great  in- 
cidental advantage  would  be,  that  it  would 
disentangle  the  (juestion  of  the  freedmea 
from  that  of  political  reconstruction,  and 
would  greatly  simplify  the  whole  difficulty. 
It  is  (pite  obvious  that  the  necessary  corol- 
lary of  emancipation  is,  that  Congress  should 
have  power  to  protect  those  whom  it  has 
called  to  a  new  condition,  until  they  are  able 
to  protect  themselves.     Their  case  may  well 


be  treated  as,  at  present,  an  exceptional  one. 
They  are  new  members  of  the  Commonwealth 
for  whom  a  place  and  function  must  be  found. 
Congress  and  the  President  have  emphati- 
cally recognised  them,  the  one  by  requiring 
of  Tenessee,  as  the  condition  of  reunion,  the 
bestowal  of  the  suffrage  on  them,  the  other 
by  publicly  welcoming  them  as  his  '  country- 
men.' Some  means  must  therefore  be  found 
for  giving  them  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
'  countrymen  '  of  the  head  of  the  Republic — 
of  incorporating  them  with  the  great  Amer- 
ican people.  It  seems  to  us  that  in  empow- 
ering '  appropriate  legislation '  in  their 
behalf,  the  Constitution  makes  provision  for 
this.  And  when  to  this  is  added  the  power 
to  guarantee  a  '  Republican  Government '  to 
every  State,  all  the  conditions  needful  to 
ample  protection  are  surely  present.  For 
the  words  '  appropriate  legislation,'  and  the 
phrase  '  a  Republican  form  of  government,' 
must  necessarily  be  interpreted  by  '  the  fun- 
damental and  unchanging  principles  of  the 
Constitution.'  The  most  fundamental  of 
those  principles  is  that  of  the  political  and 
civil  equality  of.  all  men.  The  most  '  un- 
changing '  of  them  is  the  '  inalienable  right 
of  all  men  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.'  Slavery  has  caused  colour  to 
be  a  miserable  exception  to  this  universal 
law.  But  now  that  slavery  is  gone  the  ex- 
ception is  abolished.  The  '  chattels  '  are 
become  '  countrymen.'  Appropriate  legisla- 
tion will  therefore  be  that  which  recognises 
their  position  and  secures  them  in  their  '  in- 
alienable rights.'  State  Constitutions  which 
deny  these  rights,  which  place  them  on  ac- 
count of  the  physical  accident  of  colour  in 
an  inferior  and  outlawed  position,  which  deny 
them  equal  civil  rights  with  other  members 
of  the  Commonwealth,  are  clearly  inconsistent 
with  Republican  Government,  and  Congress 
must  insist  on  their  amendment.  A  recog- 
nition of  the  coloured  men  as  men  must 
carry  with  it  all  the  rights  and  powers  which 
the  American  Constitution  associates  with 
manhood.  That  Constitution  nowhere  rec- 
ognises colour  as  a  disqualification,  and  the 
'  persons  held  to  service,'  of  whom  it  speaks, 
are '  held  to  service  '  no  longer.  Surely  then, 
'  black  codes '  and  negro  disqualifications 
are  unconstitutional,  and  only  those  States 
will  have  a  Republican  form  of  government 
in  a  constitutional  sense,  in  which  no  such 
distinctions  or  disqualifications  exist.  And 
if  Congress  should  send  back  the  representa- 
tives of  such  States  and  refuse  them  recogni- 
tion until  they  have  purged  themselves  of 
these  unjust  and  unequal  laws,  they  will  keep 
within  the  spirit  of  their  Constitution  and  will 
command  the  sympathy  of  the  civilised  world. 
The   question   of    negro   suffrage   differs 
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from  that   of  negro  liberty  as  civil  rights 
differ   from   political   privileges.     There  is 
nothing  in  the   constitution  of  the  United 
States   which  demands  universal   suflfrage, 
and  in  many  of  the  States  restrictions  on  its 
universality,  other  than  those  of  colour,  still 
.  exist.     Full  justice  to  the  negro  includes  of 
course   political  privileges   as  well  as  civil 
rights,  and  full  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution  demands  that  in  politi- 
cal as  well  as  civil  rights  they  should  be  on 
the  same  level  as  the  whites.     That  the  time 
for  this  will  come  we  have  no  manner  of 
doubt — that  it  has  not  yet  come  is  shown  by 
the  considerable  majorities  against  negro  en- 
franchisement in  Wisconsin,  Connecticut,  and 
Minnesota,  and  in  the  Territory  of  Colorado. 
The  immediate  practical  difficulty  in  the  way 
is  the  obvious  unfitness  for  political  respon- 
sibility oi  that  vast  mass  of  uneducated  and 
half-civilised   negroes,   who   have   but  just 
emerged^  from  slavery.      But  to   apply   to 
them    aiiy  standard  of  education,  property, 
or  political  knowledge,  would  be  to  introduce 
•  a   principle  which   might   soon  act   in  dis- 
franchising  multitudes   of  the  whites   who 
now  pos.sess  the  suffrage.     In  the  Southern 
States,    many    of  the   '  mean    whites '    are 
almost   as    ignorant   as  the  most   ignorant 
Macks,  and  quite  as  poor.     The  alternative 
is  to  disfranchise  them  or  to  enfranchise  all 
the  negroes,  and  both  are  impossible  at  pres- 
ent.    The  negroes  must  therefore  wait,  and 
be  content  to  be  insured  in  the  possession  of 
those  civil  rights  which,  when  once  enjoyed, 
are   the  sure  forerunners  of  political  privi- 
leges.    In  their  present  condition  the  pos- 
session of  the  ballot  would  not  enable  them 
to  defend  themselves— for  the  violence  which 
may   attempt   to    deny   their   civil   liberty 
would  only  the  more  surely  overawe  their 
political  liberty.     In  an  exceptional  position 
is  their  only  safety.     As  wards  of  the  cen- 
tral Government,  secured  by  the  appropriate 
legislation  of  Congress  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their_  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  and  placed  under  the  protection  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  they  may  fit  themselves 
for  the  political  enfranchisement  that  indus- 
try and  quiet  plodding  will  be  sure  to  win. 
It  is  justice  and  not  favouritism  they  need — 
rights,  not  privileges— protection,  not  power 
—equality  before  the   law,  not  equality  in 
making  the  law. 

We  believe  that  the  statesmen  and  people 
of  the  United  States  feel  the  gravity  of  the 
crisis_  through  which  they  are  now  passing. 
It  is  indeed  impossible  that  they  should  ex- 
aggerate it,  and  we  respectfully  assure  them 
of  the  sympathy  of  the  great  Liberal  party, 
not  only  in  England,  but  all  over  Europe, 
ihe  dangers  and  difficulties  around  them  now 


are  as  great  as   they  were  when  Lee  was 
threatening  Washington  and  Grant  was  held 
in  check  at  Vicksburg.     The  great  war  of 
principles  has  ended  in  the  field  to  be  begun 
in  the  Legislature.     The  material  struggle 
is   over,  and  its  traces   will   speedily  pass 
away.     Roads,  railways,  and  canals  will  be 
repaired,  towns  and  cities  will  be  rebuilt ; 
the  desolate  battle-fields  will  be  covered  with 
crops,  and  the  influx  of  labour  from  all  civ- 
ilised lands  will  soon  repair  the  wastes  of 
war.     In  a  few  years  the  only  outward  traces 
of  the  rebellion  will  be  the  names  of  cele- 
brated battlefields,  and  the  veterans  who  live 
on  the   memory  of  their   deeds.     But   the 
moral  and  social  traces  of  such  a  convulsion, 
and  the  legacies  of  the  evil  which  caused  it,' 
will  remain  for  many  generations.     For  a 
long  future  the  American  people  will  have 
the  poor  always  with  them.     The  freedmen 
will  be  a  perpetual  difficulty,  qnd  the  ques- 
tions that  gather  about  them  will  be  a  last- 
ing danger.     The  Union  has  absorbed  into 
itself  millions  of  self-expatriated  Irishmen, 
of    Germans,  and   even   of  Frenchmen ;    it 
has  now  to  show  whether  it  can  absorb  into 
itself  four  millions  of  another  race,  who  have 
been  denied  a  country,  and   have  lived   as 
outcasts  in  their  native  land;  whether  it  can 
elevate  them  from  the  degradation  of  slavery 
to  the  safety  and  dignity  of  citizenship ;  and 
whether  under  democratic  institutions,  and 
animated  by  democratic  principles,  a  great 
nation  can  be  made  which  shall  include  all 
races,  all  religions,  and  all  climes  under  one 
common  Federal  rule.     For  such  a  task,  en- 
tangled as  it  is  with  all  the  quarrels  and 
passions  civil  war  creates,  it  may  well  seem 
as  though  human  wisdom    was    insufficient, 
and  under  such  a  burden  statesmanship  may 
well  falter.     But  it  is  only  by  faithfulness 
to  a  great  principle  that  the  way  has  been 
found  through  the  tangled  difficulties  of  the 
past,  and  only  a  like  principle  can  guide  the 
statesmen  of  the  present.     It  is  no  disputed 
or  abstract  rule.     It  is  the  fundamental  and 
unchanging  principle  of  equal  justice  to  all 
This   is  the  moral   principle   on  which  the 
Republic   is  based.     Unfaithfulness  to  it  in 
the  case  of  one  unfortunate  and  defenceless 
race  has  caused  the  troubles  of  the  past  and 
entailed  the  difficulties  of  the  present.     0  nee 
more  that  race  appeals  for  justice — will  the 
Republic  be  true  to  itself  and  be  just  to 
them  ?    On  the  answer  to  that  question  its 
future    depends.       Surely    the    concluding 
words  of  the  President's  Message  speak  the 
language  of  every  American  : — 

'  Wlio  will  not  join  me  in  the  prayer  that  the 
invisible  Hand  which  has  led  us  through  the 
clouds  that  gloomed  around  our  path  will  so 
guide  us  onward  to  a  perfect  restoration  of  fra- 
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ternal  aflfection,  that  we  in  this  day  may  be 
able  to  transmit  our  great  inheritance  of  State 
Governments  in  all  their  rights,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Government  in  the  whole  of  its  constitu- 
tional vigour,  to  our  posterity,  and  they  to  theirs 
through  countless  generations?' 


Akt.  VIII. — Diary  of  the  Bight  Honour- 
able William  Windham,  If.  P.  (1783- 
1809).  Edited  by  Mrs.  Hexky  Baring. 
London  :  1866. 

LuciAN,  in  his  essay  on  the  question  *  How 
true  history  ought  to  be  written,'  passes  a 
severe  critical  judgment  on  a  writer  of  his 
day,  who,  in  an  account  of  some  campaign 
of  the  Romans  against  the  Parthians,  de- 
voted only  a  few  lines  to  the  great  and  ter- 
rible battle  of  Europus,  while  he  described, 
in  a  most  updignified  and  trivial  manner, 
the  adventures  of  one  Maiisacas,  a  Mauista- 
nian  trooper  in  the  Roman  army — how  this 
trooper,  falling  in  with  an  Assyrian  peasant 
of  the  neighbourhood  who  happened  to  have 
been  in  Africa,  was  received  with  much 
good-fellowship,  treated  to  a  dinner,  and  to 
the  narrative  of  his  entertainer's  exploits 
among  the  elephants  and  lions  in  the  Sahara, 
of  his  landing  at  Csesarea  on  his  voyage 
home,  and  how  much  a  purchase  of  fish  cost 
him  in  the  market  there.  No  doubt  Lucian, 
as  a  critic,  is  in  the  right.  And  yet,  so 
much  does  the  relative  interest  of  past  events 
change  as  the  world  gets  older,  that  now, 
after  two  thousand  years,,  while  there  is 
scarcely  one  of  us  who  would  care  a  straw 
for  a  minute  account  of  that  celebrated  bat- 
tle, we  should  be  glad  to  know  more  of  the 
Assyrian  peasant  and  his  household,  and 
what  he  thought  of  Africa  and  the  lions ; 
and  would  not  even  despise  his  statistical 
information  about  the  fish- market  at  Csesarea 
in  the  second  century.  Even  so  with  refer- 
ence to  much  later  times  than  these,  as  our 
interest  in  past  public  events  begins  to  fade 
away,  interest  in  the  private,  domestic,  gos- 
siping life  of  those  whose  fame  is  connected 
with  them  seems  to  grow  even  stronger. 

William  Windham  was  a  man  who  made, 
to  use  a  popular  phrase,  his  mark  on  his  age. 
He  did,  in  his  official  character,  very  much 
towards  raising  the  spirit  and  improving  the 
position  of  the  British  soldier,  and  rendering 
him  that  instrument  of  marvellous  efficiency 
used  by  Wellington  to  reconquer  Spain  and 
decide  the  great  European  conflict.  And 
for  nearly  twenty  years  of  that  conflict, 
though  others  had  a  greater  share  in  direct- 
ing its  political  vicissitudes,  few  voices  were 
so  powerful  and  so  inspiriting  as  his  in 
rousing  that  popular  enthusiasm  by  which 


the  battle  was  finally  won.  *  Nobody,'  such 
was  Pitt's  own  judgment  of  him,  according  to 
Lord  Stanhope,  *  can  be  so  well-meaning  and 
so  eloquent  as  he  :  his  speeches  are  the  finest 
productions  possible ;  full  of  warm  imagina- 
tion and  fancy.'  '  The  late  Lord  Lansdowne,' 
says  Mrs.  Baring,  '  when  last  at  Felbrigg, 
in  the  year  1861,  remarked  that  Mr.  Wind- 
ham had  the  best  Parliamentery  address  of 
any  man  he  had  ever  seen  ;  which  was  en- 
hanced by  the  grace  of  his  person  and  the 
dignity  of  his  manners.'  The  more  laboured 
eulogy  by  Earl  Grey,  in  his  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  occasion  of  the 
statesman's  death,  which  she  also  quotes, 
we  will  pretermit,  as  savouring  a  little  too 
much  for  our  purpose  of  the  conventional 
funeral  oration. 

And  yet,  to  our  generation,  Windham,  the 
politician,  begins  to  be  a  forgotten  name. 
His  rank,  though  considerable,  was  second- 
ary, and  secondary  men,  like  secondary 
events,  lose  their  public  interest;  while  in 
the  pages  of  memoirs  and  private  journals, 
such  as  Lucian's  ideal  historian  would  have 
held  cheap,  their  personages  remain  almost 
as  fresh  as  ever.  And  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  most  complete  biography  of 
Windham  which  could  be  compiled  out  of 
Hansard  and  the  x\nnual  Register  would 
have  so  much  attraction  for  the  ordinary 
reader  as  the  very  singular  little  journal 
which  his  kinswoman  Mrs.  Henry  Baring 
has  now  published.  It  contains,  indeed,  but 
little  of  public  interest.  The  writer  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  recording  his  thoughts 
on  these  subjects  in  his  diary.  It  is  chiefly 
a  chronicle  of  the  most  private  feelings  of 
his  mind,  such  as  men  in  general  most  scru- 
pulously conceal  from  others,  and  as  far  as 
possible  even  from  themselves.  It  is  a 
journal  of  the  diagnosis  of  a  mental  consti- 
tution much  diseased ;  and  yet  not  so  dis- 
eased as  not  to  retain,  even  in  its  most 
trying  paroxysms,  the  elements  of  recovera- 
ble health  and  vitality ;  a  mind,  which  does, 
in  fact,  though  by  very  slow  degrees,  throw 
off  its  chronic  complaint,  insomuch  that, 
after  many  a  year  of  incessant  grappling 
with  the  strange  fiend  who  besets  him,  he 
seems  at  last  to  repel  the  assaults  with 
greater  and  greater  ease,  and,  before  middle 
life  was  fairly  over,  to  emerge  a  conqueror. 

Such,  we  say,  is  the  singular  chapter  of 
internal  history  to  which  the  oitiinary 
reader  is  introduced  by  this  volume.  And 
the  impression  produced  by  it  is  even 
stronger  on  one  who  has  made  himself  fa- 
miliar, beforehand,  with  the  previously 
known  character  of  Windham.  In  the  great 
band  of  English  orators  who  flourished  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century  and  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  present,  he  occupied,  as  we  have 
said,  ouly  a  second-rate  position;  And  yet 
there  were  qualities  in  which  he  shone  above 
them  all.  His  exquisite  scholarship;  his 
union  of  the  thorough  refinement  of  the 
English  gentleman  with  the  rougher  and 
more  dashing  qualities  which  appeal  to  the 
multitude  at  largo;  the  under-current  of 
enthusiasm,  kept  in  check  only  by  a  severely 
disciplined  taste,  which  seems  to  penetrate 
from  below  the  surface  of  his  oratory ;  the 
hearty  and  chivalrous  attachment  to  supe- 
rior minds,  which  made  him,  high  as  his 
own  position  was,  always  accept  that  of  a 
follower  or  disciple,  towards  Johnson,  Burke, 
and  Pitt  by  turns  :  these  qualities  of  his 
mind  and  heart  made  an  impression  on 
those  who  remembered  him  even  more 
marked  than  that  produced  by  greater  men. 
And  in  private  life,  the  uniform  verdict 
passed  on  him  by  society  pronounced  him 
brilliant  and  irresistible. 

Such  he  is  described  by  Lord  Brougham, 
among  his  '  Statesmen.' 

'From  what  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Windham's 
manner  of  speaking,  as  well  as  of  his  variously 
embellished  mind,  it  will  readily  be  supposed 
that  in  society  he  wns  destined  to  shine  almost 
without  a  rival.  His  manners  were  the  most 
polished,  and  noble,  and  courteous,  without  the 
least  approach  to  pride,  or  affectation,  or  con- 
descension ;  his  spirits  were,  in  advanced  life, 
so  gay,  that  he  was  always  younger  than  the 
youngest  of  his  company  ;  his  relish  of  conver- 
sation was  such,  that  after  lingering  to  the 
latest  moment,  he  joined  whatever  party  a 
sultry  evening  (or  morning,  as  it  might  chance 
to  prove)  tempted  to  haunt  the  streets  before 
retiring  to  rest.  How  often  *  have  we  accom- 
panied him  to  the  door  of  his  own  mansion, 
and  then  been  attended  by  him  to  our  own, 
while  the  streets  rang  with  the  peals  of  his 
hearty  merriment,  or  echoed  the  accents  of  his 
refined  and  universal  wit!  But  his  conversa- 
tion, or  grave,  or  gay,  or  argumentative, 
or  discursive,  whether  sifting  a  difficult  sub- 
ject, or  painting  an  interesting  character,  or 
pursuing  a  merely  playful  fancy,  or  lively  to 
very  drollery,  or  pensive  and  pathetic,  or  losing 
itself  in  the  cloud  of  metaphysics,  or  vexed 
with  paradox,  or  plain  and  homely,  and  nil  but 
commonplace,  was  that  which,  to  be  under- 
stood, must  have  been  listened  to ;  and,  while 
over  the  whole  was  flung  a  veil  of  unrent  clas- 
sical elegance,  through  no  crevice,  had  there 
been  one,  would  ever  an  unkind  word  or  ill- 
conditioned  sentiment  have  found  entrance.' 
(British  Statesmen.) 

'  Whatever  were  his  weaknesses,'  (says  Lord 
Holland,  whose  description  of  liim  as  a  politi- 
cian is  tinged  with  something  of  a  personal 
antipathy,)  'as  a  speaker  he  was  delightful. 
In  fancy  and  imagery  he  was  equal,  in  taste. 


*  We  only  see  one  mention  of  Brougham,  as  met 
at  dinner,  in  the  Diary;  1808,  p.  4*75. 


and  above  all  in  delivery,  he  was  far  superior,  to 
the  great  god  of  his  idolatry,  Mr.  Burke.  If  his 
views  were  somewhat  less  comprehensive,  his 
arguments  were  closer,  more  subtle,  and  more 
perspicuous.  His  pride  or  noble  spirit  could 
occasionally  supply  something  like  vehemence 
and  indignation ;  but  real  and  earnest  passion 
were  not  his  forte.  To  a  cold  or  indifferent 
critic  he  might,  indeed,  have  appeared  equal 
to  Fox,  to  Pitt,  or  to  Sheridan.  In  variety  of 
illustration,  in  acutencss  of  logic,  he  scarcely 
yielded  to  the  first ;  in  felicity  of  language  he 
appi'oached  the  second ;  but  in  some  yet 
greater  qualifications  he  fell  short  of  them  all. 
{Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party.) 

One  point  of  weakness  in  his  character  was 
discernible  indeed  even  to  those  who  knew 
him  but  as  a  public  man ;  both  friendly  and 
unfriendly  observers  have  remai'ked  on  the 
vacillation  both  of  his  will  and  his  judgment, 
which  sometimes  marred  his  efiiciency  as  a 
speaker,  and  rendered  '  Weathercock  Wind- 
ham,' honest  as  he  was,  somewhat  uncertain 
as  a  colleague.  '  He  had,'  says  Lord  Hol- 
land again,  '  an  irresolution  amounting  to 
childishness ;  and  more  ingenuity  than  judg« 
ment  in  founding  his  opinions.'  And  he 
accuses  him,  in  particular,  of  wavering  on 
the  subject  of  the  French  Revolution ;  but 
the  instance  is  an  unlucky  one.  The  charge, 
it  must  be  admitted,  is  satisfactorily  dis- 
posed of  by  Mr.  Croker  [in  his  review  of 
Lord  Holland's  work  in  the  Quarterly. 
Whatever  Mr.  Windham's  waverings  on 
minor  points,  on  this  he  never  varied.  His 
anti-Jacobinism  was  without  a  flaw.  And, 
like  Burke  or  Southey,  not  like  Pitt  or 
Canning,  he  held  Jacobinism  for  the  undying 
Arimanes  of  the  political  world;  all-bad, 
and  almost  all-powerful ;  always  to  be  fought 
against,  without  hope  of  conquering  it. 

'Nothing  can  be  more  idle  than  the  hope  of 
the  extinction  of  Jacobinism,  either  as  an  in- 
strument to  be  used  by  France  should  her  occa- 
sions require  it,  or  as  a  principle  ever  to  be 
eradicated  out  of  any  community  in  which  it 
has  taken  once  root.' 

This  he  said  in  1801,  at  a  time  when,  to 
more  hopeful  spirits,  France  seemed  to  be 
passing  from  her  Jacobin  paroxysm  into  a 
more  manageable  condition,  in  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  put  a  hook  into  the 
nostrils  of  Leviathan. 

'  He  was  too  often  (says  Lord  Brougham)  the 
dupe  of  his  own  ingenuity,  which  made  him 
doubt  and  blame,  and  gave  an  oscitancy  fatal 
to  vigour  in  council,  as  well  as  most  prejudicial 
to  the  effects  of  eloquence,  by  breaking  the 
force  of  his  blows  as  they  fell.  His  nature,  too, 
perhaps  owing  to  this  hesitating  disposition, 
was  to  be  a  follower,  if  not  a  worshipper,  rather 
than  an  original  thinker  or  actor ;  as  he  felt 
some  relief  under  the  doubts  which  harassed 
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him  from  so  many  quarters  in  thus  taking 
shelter  under  a  master's  wing,  and  devolving 
upon  a  less  scrupulous  balancer  of  conflicting' 
reasons  the  task  of  turning  the  scales,  and 
forming  his  opinion  for  him.  Accordingly, 
first  Johnson  in  private,  and  afterwards  Burke 
on  political  matters,  were  the  deities  whom  he 
adored.' 

The  Journal  now  before  us  leaves  no 
doubt  of  the  origin  of  this  and  other  pecu- 
liarities in  Windham's  mind  and  ways, 
which  baffled  observers  of  his  own  time,  not 
so  closely  admitted  into  his  intimacy.  His 
vacillation  of  purpose  was  constitutional. 
It  was  part  of  that  fearfully  delicate  mental 
organisation  of  which  these  pages  afford  so 
many  other  evidences ;  an  oi-ganisation  orig- 
inally shaken,  it  would  appear,  by  a  long 
and  dangerous  fever  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life. 

The  following  is  the  brief  account  given  by 
Mrs.  Baring  of  the  history  of  the  manuscript 
confided  to  her  : — 

'  The  "  Diary  of  the  Right  Honourable  William 
Windham"  was  given  to  rae  by  my  brother 
William  Windham,  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
in  December  1854.  It  is  in  truth  chiefly  a 
record  of  Mr.  Windham's  health  and  feelings, 
made  for  himself  alone,  which  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  possess'  much  general  interest ;  but 
there  are  many  passages  interspersed  in  it, 
strongly  indicative  of  his  character,  which  I 
trust  I  shall  be  forgiven  for  wishing  to  rescue 
from  oblivion.  No  portion  of  this  Journal  of 
any  consequence  *  has  ever  been  made  public, 
with  the  exception  of  that  which  relates  to  the 
last  moments  of  Dr.  Johnson,  which  Mr.  Croker 
included  in  his  edition  of  Boswell's  account  of 
his  life.  The  records  of  se/eral  years  are  also 
wanting,  having  been  unfortunately  mislaid  long 
since.  A  life  of  Mr.  Windham,  prefixed  to  his 
speeches,  was  published  by  Mr.  Amyot  in  1821. 
If,  after  much  consideration,  I  determine  to  sub- 
mit these  pages  to  the  ])ress,  it  is  not  Avith  a 
view  to  enhance  the  fame  of  the  Avriter,  but  to 
preserve  some  portions  of  a  relic  consigned  to 
me  (0tXaSeX0a  Kara)  baKpv  el^o^ivrj)^  before  that 
time  shall  have  obliterated  all  names  and  traces 
of  the  former  possessors  of  Felbrigg,  and  whilst 
there  are  still  living  those  who  cling  with  fond- 
ness to  its  memories.'     (Preface,  p.  vii.) 

The  only  extract  of  consequence  from  the 
Diary  hitherto  given  to  the  public,  and  to 
which  Mrs.  Baring  here  makes  allusion,  is 


*  It  is  scarcely  worth  while,  but  we  may  just  refer 
the  reader  to  a  passage  in  Croker's  '  Boswell ' 
(appendix),  where  he  uses  this  Diary  for  a  brief 
account  of  conversations  between  Windham  and 
Johnson  on  a  journey  to  Ashbourne  in  1784.  The 
extracts  there  given  by  no  means  agree  with  the 
corresponding  pages  of  that  now  published  ;  and 
Croker  speaks  of  two  copies — one  then  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Amyot,  one  of  a  Mr.  Wright — in  a 
manner  which  we  do  not  profess  to  understand. 


the  remarkable  and  beautiful  '  account  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  last  days,  by  Mr.  Windham,' 
printed  by  Croker,  and  well  known  to  all 
devourers  of  Boswell.  Windham,  as  every 
one  knows,  was  one  of  the  great  doctor's 
most  favourite  disciples;  became  early  a 
member  of  '  the  club, '  and  was  constantly  in 
his  society  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life. 
But  we  were  scarcely  aware  before  reading 
this  Diary,  how  deeply  the  Johnsonian  ways 
of  thinking  and  speaking  had  entered  into 
Windham's  mind. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  extract,  Mr.  Croker 
says  of  the  Diary  that  it — 

'  exhibits  instances  of  a  morbid,  self-torment- 
ing hypochoudriacism,  of  which  those  who  knew 
him  only  in  society  could  have  no  idea. '  '  Mr. 
Windham's  Diary  '  (he  says  elsewhere)  'proves 
what  I  believe  the  world  never  suspected,  that 
he  was  hypochondriacal  to  an  extraordinary 
degree :  in  fact,  at  times  ci'azy,  and  at  all  times 
liable  to  strange  turns  of  mind.  His  hypochon- 
driacal sensation  he  used  to  call  "  the  feel,"  * 
and  it  was  the  cause  of  his  resignation  of  the 
office  t  of  Secretary  in  Ireland,  where  he  seems 
to  have  been  but  a  month  or  two.  I  suppose, 
however,  that  as  Mr.  Windham  advanced  in 
years,  this  disorder  abated.  I,  who  knew  him 
only  in  later  life,  never  perceived  anything 
ofit. '     .     .     .     . 

'  It  appears  in  this  Journal  that  Mr.  Windham 
laboured  occasicmally  under  a  nervous  and  in- 
deed morbid  hesitation  to  do  even  the  common- 
est things,  and  used  to  lose  hours  and  days 
in  deliberating  whether  he  should  "do  this  or 
that  trifling  thing.' 

We  quote  farther  from  a  passage  in  Mr. 
Croker's  review  of  Lord  Holland,  already 
cited  (Quarterly,  vol.  xci.  p.  227)  : — 

'The  volume  from  which  we  make  our  ex- 
tracts is,  or  lately  was,  in  the  hands  of  Lord 
Colborne.  Some  of  the  entries,  and  among  the 
most  curious,  are  in  Latin.  Mr.  Windham's 
papers  were,  soon  after  his  death,  entrusted  to 
his  and  our  friend  George  Ellis,  who  made  some 
little  progress  in  a  life  of  him.  Upon  Mr.  Ellis's 
death  they  were  transferred  to  Mr.  Amyot,  who 
was  to  complete  the  work  ;  but  he  too  died  re 
infcctd  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  what  has  now 
become  of  the  mass  of  papers  we  cannot  tell. ' 

Mr.  Ellis  had  gone  so  far  in  preparing 
this  work  for  publication  as  to  write  a  very 

*  Mr.  Croker  has  not  remarked  that  this  ugly 
word  is  Johnsonian,  or  at  least  mentioned  by  Wind- 
ham in  recording  a  conversation  with  Johnson. 
'  Argument  about  that  feel  which  persons  on  great 
heights  suppose  themselves  to  have  of  a  wish  to 
throw  themselves  down.' 

f  We  do  not  know  Croker's  authority  for  this 
assertion.  Mr.  Amyot,  in  the  '  Life '  prefixed  to 
Windham's  speeches,  represents  the  cause  of  the 
resignation  as  simply  political.  But  Amyot  knew 
nothing,  or  concealed  everything,  respecting  the 
mental  peculiarities  of  his  hero. 
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interesting  preface,  which  Mrs.  Baring  now 
publishes ;  and  we  will  farther  trespass  on 
our  reader's  patience  by  extracting  from  it 
some  portions  which  throw  light  on  its  com- 
position, and  propound  Mr.  Ellis's  own 
theory — not  to  our  minds  a  very  satisfactory 
one — of  the  circumstances  and  mental  im- 
pulses under  which  it  was  written. 

'  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  project  of  un- 
dertaking the  troublesome  task  may  have  been 
suggested  to  Mr.  Windham  by  his  friend,  Dr. 
Johnson,  to  whose  advice  lie  always  listened 
with  reverence,  and  whose  example  he  was  ever 
disposed  to  follow.  The  reader  will  have  fre- 
quent occasion  to  remark  that  the  species  of 
mental  discipline  to  which  Mr.  W.  was  so 
anxious  to  subject  himself  was,  even  in  many 
minute  particulars,  exactly  conformable  to  the 
practice  of  Dr.  Johnson.  To  establish  the  em- 
pire of  reason  over  imagination  Avas  their  com- 
mon object ;  and  with  a  view  to  acquire  the 
power  of  continued  thought  undisturbed  by  the 
intrusion  of  fancy,  they  imposed  on  themselves 
the  same  exercises;  accustoming  themselves  to 
occasional  composition  in  the  learned  languages, 
converting  Greek  into  Latin  epigrams,  and  tax- 
ing the  memory  by  long  mental  calculations. 
An  English  translation  of  "  Thuanus  "  was,  as 
Mr.  Boswell  relates,  frequently  meditated  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  has  been  partly  executed  by  Mr. 
Windham,  with  that  sort  of  reluctant  diligence 
which  would  be  almost  unaccountable  if,  in 
imdertaking  the  task,  he  liad  been  solely  guided 
by  his  oivu  predilection  for  the  voluminous  his- 
torian. Dr.  Johnson  wrote,  in  two  quarto 
volumes,  a  diary  of  his  own  private  life,  and 
strongly  recommended  to  his  friends  the  adoption 
of  this  practice. 

^'  "The  great  thing  to  be  recorded  "  (says  he) 
"is  the  state  of  your  own  mind,  and  you  should 
write  down  everything  that  you  remember  ;  for 
you  cannot  judge  at  first  what  is  good  or  bad : 
and  write  immediately,  while  the  impression  is 
fi-esh,  for  it  will  not  be  the  same  a  week  after- 
wards," 

'  There  is,  indeed,  an  apparent  allusion  to  this 
advice  amongst  the  minutes  of  a  conversation 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  which  Mr.  Windham  has 
preserved,  and  whicii  took  place,  as  Mr.  Boswell 
relates,  when  Mr.  Windham,  "  before  he  set  out 
for  Ireland,  as  secretary  to  Lord  Korthington, 
then  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  expressed  to 
the  sage  some  modest  and  virtuous  doubts, 
whether  be  could  bring  himself  to  practise  lliQse 
arts  which,  it  is  supposed,  a  person  in  that  situ- 
ation has  occasion  to  employ."  The  heads  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  answer  were,  as  appears  by  Mr. 
Windham's  notes,  "  I  have  no  great  timidity  in 
my  own  disposition,  and  am  no  encourager  of  it 
in  others Never  be  afraid  to  think  your- 
self fit  for  anything  ftir  which  your  friends  think 
you  fit 

'"You  will  become  an  able  negotiator;  a 
very  pretty  rascal.  .  .  . 

' "  No  one  in  Ireland  wears  even  the  mask  of 
incorruption.  No  one  professes  to  do  for  six- 
pence what  he  can  get  a  shilling  for  doing."  '  .  .  . 

'  "  Every  day  will  improve  another,  Dies  diem 


doeet :  by  observing  at  night  where  you  failed 
in  the  day,  and  by  resolving  to  fail  so  no  more."  ' 
{Preface  hy  Mr.  Ellis,  pp.  xvi.  xvii.) 

Mr.  Windham  accordingly  commenced  his 
self-imposed  task  on  January  1,  1784,  and 
continued  it  pretty  regularly  until  his  death. 
If  anything  was  wanting  to  show  the  utter 
unsoundness  (in  its  application  to  many, 
perhaps  to  most  minds),  of  the  sage's  advice 
to  keep  a  diary  of  self-examination,  these 
papers  of  Mr.  Windham's  would  alone  suffice 
for  the  purpose.  The  practice  keeps  mor- 
bidly alive  that  over-acute  self-consciousness 
which  in  really  healthy  organisations  is 
absent,  in  unhealthy  ones  should  be  as  far  as 
possible  repressed,  and  which  the  patient 
should  be  taught  to  '  ignore  '  as  far  as  possi- 
ble. One  cannot  help  believing  that  nothing 
tended  more  to  maintain  Mr.  Windham's 
nervous  feelings  in  activity  for  so  many 
years. 

'  That  a  man  in  the  bloom  and  vigour  of  life 
(Mr.  Ellis  continues),  already  distinguished  by 
his  various  attainments,  ambitious  of  every  kind 
of  distinction,  and  conscious  that  all  were  within 
his  reach,  should  contemplate,  with  no  common 
alarm,  the  prospect  of  being  arrested  in  his 
career  by  a  disease  which,  without  much  hasten- 
ing his  death,  might  deprive  life  of  all  its  enjoy- 
ments, is  perfectly  natural.  It  is  not  less 
natural  that,  feeling  himself  responsible  for  the 
due  use  of  his  talents,  and  persuaded  that  the 
preservation  of  them  depended  on  regular  and 
active  exertion,  he  should  deplore,  with  sincere 
contrition,  the  frequent  instances  in  which  he 
had  inadvertantly  I'esigned  them  to  intervals  of 
dangerous  reaction.  The  corroding  anxiety 
which  had  thus  fastened  on  his  mind,  explains 
that  sudden  air  of  dejection  which  was  some- 
times observable  even  in  his  gayest  moments, 
that  "dread  of  competition,  and  habitual  dis- 
trust of  his  own  abilities,"  of  which  he  often 
expresses  his  consciousness,  and  that  hesitating 
indecision  which  formed  such  a  singular  contrast 
with  the  general  firmness  of  his  manly  and 
intrepid  character.' 

'  "What  a  pity  it  is  (says  he,  in  an  article  of 
Ins  Adversaria)  that  a  man  cannot,  for  a  while, 
stand  at  a  distance  from  himself,  and  behold  his 
own  person,  manner,  behaviour,  and  character, 
with  the  eyes  of  a  stranger!  AVhat  a  pity  that 
no  one  can  see  himself  as  he  is  seen  by  everyone 
else!  It  is  from  this  impossibility  that  one 
meets  people  every  day,  who  are  as  perfect 
strangers  to  their  own  characters  as  a  man  would 
be  to  his  own  countenance  who  had  never  seen 
the  reflection  of  it  in  a  mirror.  In  this  latter 
predicament  few  can  be  found  ;  art,  incited  by 
vanity,  having  furnished  us  with  such  ready 
means  of  viewing  our  own  persons.  But  there 
is  no  mirror  that  can,  at  one  view,  give  us  a 
distinct  image  of  our  characters.  That  image 
is  only  to  be  formed  like  the  map  of  some  of  the 
planets,  from  the  result  of  observations  made 
with  pain  and  difficulty,  and  at  various  times. 
For  this  reason  few  people  ever  form  it  at  all,  but 
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remain  in  such  total  ignorance  of  the  ai)pearance 
of  their  own  characters,  as  seen  from  without, 
that  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  a  man 
arraigning  in  others  the  ver}'  failings  for  which 
he  is  himself  most  notorious,  and  treating  his  own 
favourite  follies,  the  very  vices  of  his  own  bosom, 
Avith  as  much  severity  as  if  he  had  not  the 
smallest  kindred  or  relation  to  them.  " 

'  It  was  siich  an  image  of  his  own  mind  that 
Mr.  Windham  was  desirous  of  delineating  for 
his  own  improvement;  and  if  that  image  be,  as 
it  certainly  is,  extremely  different  from  the  idea 
of  him  impressed  upon  the  memory  of  his 
friends,  it  is  only  because  he  was  able  to  dis- 
cover, and  disposed  to  exaggerate,  defects  which 
were  invisible  to  any  other  observer.'  (Pp. 
xis.  xxi.) 

It  follows,  of  course,  that  this  Diary  is  of 
the  most  strictly  private  character.  It  is 
highly  improbable  that  Windham  ever  in- 
tended any  eye  to  see  it  but  his  own.  In 
the  first  place,  he  had  the  habit,  common  to 
him  with  many  men  of  business,  of  noting 
down,  almost  every  day,  the  places  he  had 
visited,  the  business  he  had  transacted,  the 
persons  he  had  met  at  dinner;  but  adding 
hardly  a  word  of  detail  as  to  what  passed, 
or  as  to  his  own  thoughts.  These  were  of 
course  ordinary  memoranda  for  the  conve- 
nience of  future  reference.  But  besides  this, 
he  used  the  same  diary,  as  we  have  seen,  for 
the  separate  pui'pose  of  noting  down  the, 
daily  variations  of  his  own  mental  barome- 
ter. Of  the  ordinary  gossip  of  a  genial 
diarist  there  is  next  to  none.  As  years  ad- 
vance, the  character  of  the  memoranda  some- 
what changes ;  the  entries  are  briefer  and 
more  careless ;  but  at  the  same  time  they 
contain  rather  more  of  remark  on  what  was 
passing  around  him  ;  in  his  last  years,  even 
to  the  heads  of  discussions  and  the  divisions 
in  the  Cabinet ;  a  breach,  we  fear,  of  certain 
recognised  obligation,  which  nothing  but  the 
bo7ia  fide  privacy  of  the  Diary  could  ex- 
cuse. 

To  appreciate  more  fully  the  predisposing 
causes  which  trained  so  peculiar  a  character, 
the  reader  must  remember  that  Windham 
was  through  life  the  possessor  of  an  ample 
fortune,  to  which  he  succeeded  in  boyhood, 
an  only  child.  He  married  late  in  life,  and 
he  had  no  offspring.  He  was  exempt  nearly 
all  his  days  from  common  anxieties  and 
common  interests.  His  family  affections,  so 
far  as  this  Diary  gives  intimations,  were 
chiefly  centered  on  one  object — Mrs.  Lukin 
(Catherine  Doughty),  wife  of  his  half- 
brother  on  the  mother's  side,  who  became 
Dean  of  Wells.  It  was  to  this  gentleman's 
issue  that  Mr.  Windham  devised  all  his 
Norfolk  property ;  they  took  the  name  of 
Windham;  and  from  them  proceeded  the  last 
unhappy  and  too  notorious  owner  of  Fel- 


brigg.  Mrs.  Lukin  was  established,  during 
many  of  the  years  comprehended  in  this 
Diary,  in  the  parsonage  at  Felbrigg ;  and 
there  is  something  almost  feminine  in  the 
tenderness  which  marks  almost  every  entry 
respecting  her ;  his  uneasiness  when  long 
absent  from  her,  and  his  self-reproach  when, 
from  some  wayward  reason  or  other,  he  fan- 
cies that  he  has  not  found  the  pleasure  he 
expected  in  her  society. 

'The  chief  interruption  was  the  having  Mrs. 
Lukin  with  me,  which  certainly  operates  in 
that  way,  whatever  compensation  it  may  bring 
in  the  pleasure  of  her  company.  How  it  is 
that  her  presence,  so  little  restraint  that  it  im- 
poses, should  he  a  hindrance  to  employment, 
is  not  discoverable  at  first  sight ;  nor  need, 
perhaps,  be  in  fact  so,  if  there  was  nothing 
wrong  in  the  habits  of  my  own  mind.  The 
great  desideratum  with  me  is,  continuity  of 
thought;  whatever  touches  me  in  that  part  is 
liable  to  leave  a  wound  that  is  long  in  curing.' 
(P.  139.) 

'  June  2^rd.  1788. — I  have  promised  her  to- 
night that  my  absence  will  not  make  me  forget 
her,  and  certainly  if  I  forget  her^  whom  shall  I 
remember?  Where  shall  I  ever  find  one  so 
amiable,  so  worthy,  of  understanding  so  acute, 
of  integrity  so  confirmed,  of  disposition  so  pure, 
and  attached  to  me  from  feelings  of  such  genu- 
ine afiection?' 

'  Septemher  19th,  1789. — Uncomfortable  from 
the  snme  causes  that  had  made  me  so  before.  I 
had  not  despatched  my  business  as  I  ought,  nor 
felt  the  power  to  do  so  now.  The  feel  was  in- 
creased by  some  irritation,  more  than  was  wise, 
at  the  folly  of  George  bringing  his  boy  John  to 
breakfast,  to  be  stuffed  with  chocolate,  &c.,  at 
the  expense  of  our  conversation.  After  various 
delays  I  set  off  with  George  in  the  chaise,  not 
till  it  was  so  late  as  to  leave  little  hopes  of 
reaching  Ipswich  before  eleven.  In  setting  off, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  done  wrong  not 
to  ride  to  Aylsham.  I  accordingly  ran  back  for 
my  horse,  and  thus  had  the  satisfaction  of  again 
taking  leave  of  Mrs.  Lukin,  though  my  riding 
back  so  unexpectedly  occasioned  a  momentary 
alarm.' 

'■March. — Journey  [to  London]  not  unpleas- 
ant, except  to  Mrs.  Lukin,  who  was  low-spirited 
and  affected  with  something  which  I  had  said 
beyond  what  she  ought.' 

On  one  occasion  he  ascribes  to  this  lady 
the  credit  of  inspiring  him  with  the  point 
of  one  of  his  most  remarkable  early 
speeches. 

'■December,  1787. — Amongst  the  events  of 
this  time  I  must  not  forget  the  speech  about 
Francis,*  which  seemed  clearly  to  have  been 


*  About  the  exclusion  of  Francis  from  the  list  of 
managers  of  the  impeachment.  It  is  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance, and  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  ad- 
verted to  by  any  combatant  in  the  Junian  controver- 
sy, that  when  Sir  Pbihp  Francis  was  attacked  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  having  allowed  himself  to  be 
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the  best  I  ever  made,  and  which,  by  the  credit 
givea  to  it,  entitles  me  to  pronounce  with  great- 
er confidence  on  the  degree  of  admiration  due 
to  public  speaking.  In  the  whole  of  that  speech 
nothing  was  found  that  I  had  not  on  various 
occasions  said  before  in  company,  without  ex- 
citing any  particular  observation  in  those  who 
heard  me,  or  appearing  to  myself  particularly 
to  have  observed  it.  For  some  time  before  my 
leaving  town  Mrs.  Lukin  had  been  with  me ; 
she  was  in  town  at  the  time  when  the  speech 
above  mentioned  was  made,  and  had  suggested, 
in  talking  upon  the  subjects,  one  of  the  points 
which  I  afterwards  made  use  of,  and  which  was 
just  as  good,  for  aught  I  know,  as  any  of  those 
with  which  it  was  associated.  Our  journey 
was  delayed  a  day  for  the  sake  of  the  battle,  at 
Staines,  between  Eyan  and  Johnson,  which  I 
went  to  see.  Next  morning  Mrs.  Lukin,  myself, 
and  Eobert  set  oif  for  Felbrigg,' 

Windham,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  not 
only  much  associated  with  Francis  in  poli- 
tics (in  the  management  of  the  Hastings' 
impeachment),  but  he  was  also  one  of  the 
very  few  personal  friends  and  intimates  of 
that  unpopular  man.  An  entry  of  the  year 
1786  is  curious  from  the  high  estimate  it 
contains  of  the  oratorical  powvs  of  Sir 
Philip.  The  debate  in  question  was  on  the 
'  Rohilla '  charge.  Windham's  speech  is 
very  briefly  given  in  the  Parliamentary 
History. 

'•June  Isi,  1786. — By  the  time  T  got  there  (to 
the  House)  my  mind  had  got  into  some  disor- 
der, and  my  spirits  into  some  agitation ;  and  by 
the  time  Burke  had  finished  I  found  myself  in 
no  good  state  to  speak.  The  same  state  con- 
tinued, though  with  a  little  amendment,  to  the 
time  of  my  rising.  Yet  I  contrived,  somehow, 
to  steady  and  recover  myself  in  the  course  of 
speaking,  and  so  far  executed  what  I  had  pre- 
pared, that  I  conceive  it  to  be  fashion  to  talk  of 
what  I  did  as  rather  a  capital  performance. 
'Tis  strong  proof  on  what  cheap  terms  reputa- 
tion for  speaking  is  acquired,  or  how  capricious 
the  world  is  of  its  allotment  to  diflferent  people. 
There  is  not  a  speech  of  mine  which,  in  com- 
parison of  one  of  Francis's,  would,  either  for 
language  or  matter,  bear  examination  for  one 
moment ;  yet  about  my  performances  in  that 
way  a  great  fuss  is  made,  while  of  his  nobody 
speaks  a  word.'     (Pp.  77,  78.) 

'  Let  any  one  (he  elsewhere  says)  remember 


included  in  that  list, — ^he  having  had  a  quarrel  with 
Hastings,  and  fought  a  duel  with  him, — he  cited  Sir 
William  Draper  as  a  person  whom  he  had  consulted, 
and  who  had  approved  of  his  conduct.  '  The  honour- 
able person  whom  I  consulted  is  no  more,  and  for  that 
reason  I  have  been  hitherto  tender  of  mentioning 
his  name  Those  who  knew  Sir  William  Draper,  I 
am  sure  will  acknowledge  that  there  could  not  be  a 
stricter  and  more  scrupulous  judge  of  points  of  hon- 
our than  he  was.  If  it  were  possible  to  produce  the 
opinion  he  gave  me  in  approbation  of  the  conduct  I 
have  pursued,  I  should  look  no  farther.'  {Debate  of 
December  11,  1787.) 


the  reception  and  examine  the  language  and 
matter  of  any  of  Francis's  speeches  and  then 
say  what  the  proportion  is,  on  matters  of  this 
sort,  between  praise  and  merit.  Francis's 
speeches  are  regular  compositions,  exhibiting  in 
many  parts  great  force  of  thought,  and  con- 
ceived, throughout,  in  language  peculiarly  ele- 
gant and  energetic.  I  know  not  any  one  whose 
speeches,  in  respect  of  clearness  and  force  of 
diction,  can  stand  in  competition  with  Fran- 
cis's. "What  I  have  said  at  any  time  must  come 
infinitely  short,  since  I  should  despair  very 
much,  even,  of  writing  such  language.  What 
I  liave  said  can,  in  fact,  rise  to  no  higher  char- 
acter than  that  of  a  few  loose  points,  acutely 
argued  and  sometimes  forcibly  expressed.  So 
much  for  that.'     (P.  175. 

Although  these  pages  evince  abundantly 
his  affectionate  interest  in  all  the  members 
of  the  Lukin  family,  who  were  his  nearest 
connexions — ^whole  blood-relations  he  had 
none — they  give  little  insight  into  bis  per- 
sonal affections,  except,  as  we  have  said,  fox* 
Mrs.  Lukin.  His  marriage  with  Cecilia 
Forrest,  an  old  friend  of  his  family,  did  not 
take  place  until  1798 ;  and  he  says  but  little 
about  it.  The  first  entry  on  the  subject, 
indeed,  only  a  fortnight  after  the  ceremony, 
is  not  encouraging. 

'■August  2nd,  1798. — Drawing  Room.  Pres- 
entation at  dinner.  Lady  Palmerston,  Lady 
Mary  Fordyce,  Malone,  who  came  in  by  chance. 
Lady  M.  stayed  till  late.  Oecy,  when  I  came 
down,  had  singed  her  feathers.  Slight  ill  hu- 
mour.' 

Even  the  most  cursory  biographer  ought 
to  record  that  notwithstanding  this  ominous 
start,  '  Cecy '  made  the  eccentric  bachelor 
an  excellent  wife,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
a  most  agreeable  woman ;  the  Queen  and 
Princesses  were  very  partial  to  her  society. 

More  than  half  of  Windham's  daily  life, 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  this  Journal, 
was  devoted  to  London,  politics,  and  litera- 
ture ;  the  remainder  chiefly  to  Felbrigg.  It 
is  a  place  which  has  inspired  much  attach- 
ment to  those  connected  with  it ;  and  this 
feeling  has  been  shared  for  generations  by 
those  families  of  Eastern  England  who  are 
accustomed  to  seek  health  and  recreation  on 
the  beach  of  Cromer  and  the  breezy  hills  of 
the  Norfolk  coast.  The  Elizabethan  man-  ' 
sion  and  the  noble  woods  of  Felbrigg  formed 
the  central  point  of  the  scenery  and  society 
of  the  district — the  more  venerated  because 
they  were  associated  to  Norfolk  eyes  with 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Windham.  Yet  it  is 
evident  from  the  record  of  his  life  that  he 
seldom  enjoyed  himself  there,  unless  when 
soothed  by  the  favourite  company  of  his  half- 
sistei-.  The  management  of  his  affairs,  and 
the  duties  of  Norfolk  society,  bored  him  ex- 
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tremely ;  but,  in  his  odd  self-tormenting 
way,  he  seldom  seems  to  have  allowed  him- 
self an  opportunity  of  escaping  from  them, 
and  occupied  his  mind  and  his  diary  with 
long  arguments  as  to  why  he  was  bored,  and 
why  he  ought  not  to  have  been.  Though  it 
seems  a  strange  thing  to  say  of  the  enthusi- 
astic defender,  as  Windham  was  esteemed, 
of  British  muscular  pastimes,  he  was  not  a 
passionate  or  even  habitual  sportsman ;  his 
entries  in  that  way  are  meagre  and  few  ;  and 
while  everything  which  gave  him  pleasure, 
or  for  a  time  diminished  the  '  feel,'  is  habit- 
ually recorded,  neither  the  slaughter  of 
birds  nor  the  leaping  of  fences  figures  in  that 
category.  Nor,  though  of  course  accustom- 
ed to  horsemanship,  does  he  seem  to  have 
been  an  eager  rider.  One  of  his  paradoxes 
was  to  stand  up  for  bull-baiting  as  a  prefer- 
able sport  to  horse-racing  ;  and  some  of  his 
memoranda  seem  to  show  that  he  suspect- 
ed he  was  timid  on  horseback,  and  was  dis- 
gusted with  himself  accordingly. 

'  March  1T86. — An-ived  at  Pytchley  about 
eight  o'clock.  The  company  there,  Lord  Win- 
chelsea,  Lord  Spencer,  Darner,  Conyers,  and 
Lord  Oathcart,  who  came  down  the  same  day  ; 
Isted,  Assheton  Smith,  Harry  Churchill,  and 
afterwards  Northey.  Doughty  did  not  come 
till  the  next  day.  The  weather  was  very  de- 
lightful, and  we  hunted  the  next  morning.  I 
rode  Doughty's  horse,  iTobbs,  and  when  we 
went  out  in  the  morning,  and  for  some  time 
afterwards,  was  foolish  enough  to  entertain 
doubts  of  the  sufficiency  of  my  horsemanship. 
"We  had  a  day  delightful  for  the  weather,  and 
sport  sufficient  for  my  powers  and  wishes. 
Littleton  Powys  was  in  the  field,  and  Hanbury, 
with  whom  I  renewed  my  acquaintance.' 
(P.  74.) 

'■July  3r^,  1786. — Set  off  about  twelve  for 
Oxford,  on  horseback.  Ride  to  Tedsworth ; 
spirits  gay ;  thoughts  shamefully  idle.  Dined 
comfortably  at  Tedsworth,  and  sliould  have  ar- 
rived at  Oxfnrd  pleasantly  enough,  if,  in  riding 
up  Shotever  to  ease  the  horses  in  the  carriage, 
my  horse  had  not  taken  mc  by  surprise,  and 
turning  violently  round,  and  kicking  upon  be- 
ing struck  with  the  spur,  thrown  me  off  with  a 
good  deal  of  force.  Though  I  was  bruised  a 
little,  and  made  very  sick,  I  should  not  have 
found  myself  so  uncomfortable  as  I  did.  if  I  had 
not  in  some  measure  charged  the  fall  as  my 
own  fault.  I  certainly  foil  at  last  from  con- 
senting to  fall ;  yet  I  am  not  sure  that  I  did  un- 
wisely and  think,  I  am  sure  enougli,  that  I  was 
not  frightened.  What,  perhaps,  made  me  most 
uncomfortable  was,  the  feeling  that  if  I  had 
been  hurt  as  much  by  a  blow  and  fall  in  boxing 
— which  was  a  subject  one  had  been  talking  of 
not  long  before,  with  the  same  a])prehension, 
too,  of  possible  serious  hurt — Iiow  little  inclina- 
tion at  heart  I  should  have  felt  to  continue  the 
combat.  I  felt  that  if  I  liad  stood  up,  it  would 
merely  have  been  from  fear  of  shame,  and  that 
all  the  ardour  of  combat  would  have  left  me. 


I  argued,  that  if  such  could  be  the  effects  of 
pain  so  slight  and  danger  so  unlikely,  what 
might  happen  in  trials  really  severe  ?  I  hope 
in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  one  should  do  better 
than,  by  inference  from  smaller  things,  one 
should  suppose.  The  impression,  however, 
destroyed  the  pleasure  I  should  have  had  in  ar- 
riving at  Oxford.'     (Pp.  80,  81.) 

The  same  curious  suspicion  of  his  own 
manliness  beset  him  whenever  he  experienced 
— what  he  was  very  fond  of  courting — a  new 
'  sensation '  in  the  way  of  danger.  This  is 
probably  the  case  with  most  men ;  but  then 
they  do  not  record  their  remissness  in  diar- 
ies, Windham  was  not  only  one  of  the 
most  chivalrous,  but  in  mere  personal  as  ' 
well  as  moral  courage  one  of  the  bravest  of 
men.  He  had  dragged  a  mutinous  militia- 
man with  his  own  hands  into  the  guard- 
house, and  stood  at  the  door  of  it  with  his 
drawn  sword,  confronting  alone  a  rush  of 
the  prisoner's  comrades  to  the  rescue  with 
fixed  bayonets.  He  had  jumped  out  of  his 
chair,  after  an  election,  into  the  middle  of  a 
hostile  mob,  add  seized  a  man  who  was 
throwing  a  stone  at  him.  And — in  the  way 
of  moral  (fturage — he  had  done  the  much 
more  daring  feat  of  defying  in  Parliament 
all  the  newspaper  reporters,  and  provoking 
them  to  retaliate  for  some  time  by  suppress- 
ing his  speeches.  But  when  going  up  in  a 
balloon,  or  exposing  himself  at  the  siege  of 
Valenciennes  in  the  trenches,  he  seems  to  aim 
at  sinking  himself  below  the  level  of  ordin- 
ary mortals  by  persistent  self-anatomy. 

^  May  5th,  1785.— Went  up  in  a  balloon. 
Much  satisfied  with  myself;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  satisfaction,  dissatisfied  rather 
with  my  adventure.  Could  I  have  foreseen 
that  danger  or  apprehension  would  have  made 
so  little  impression  upon  me,  I  would  have  in- 
sured that  of  which,  as  it  was,  we  only  gave 
ourselves  a  chance,  and  have  deferred  going  till 
we  had  a  wind  favourable  for  crossing  the 
Channel.  I  began  to  suspect,  in  all  cases,  the 
effect  by  which  fear  is  surmounted  is  more 
easily  made  than  I  have  been  apt  to  suppose. 
Certainly  the  experience  I  have  had  on  this 
occasion  "will  warrant  a  degree  of  confidence 
more  than  I  have  ever  hitherto  indulged.  I 
would  not  wish  a  degree  of  confidence  more 
than  I  enjoyed  at  every  moment  of  the  time.' 
(P.  52.) 

^July  11th,  1793. — I  accepted  readily  the 
offer  of  Major  Crawford*  to  accompany  me 
there  (to  the  trenches  before  Valenciennes).   It 

*  This  brave  officer  (Sir  R.  Crawford,"  killed  in 
Spain)  was  a  peculiar  favorite  with  AVindhani.  It 
is  said,  with  reference  to  the  failure  of  the  expe- 
dition against  Buenos  Ayres  (for  which  the  world 
found  especial  fault  with  him),  that  he  was  anxious 
to  send  Crawford  there,  aud  was  overruled  by  the 
Horse-guards,  from  motives  of  routine,  in  favour  of 
Whitlocke. 
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was  not  without  anxiety  that  I  ventured  into  a 
situation  so  new  and  untried,  as  that  into  which 
I  was  about  to  enter.  It  was  impossible  to  tell 
the  effect  of  circumstances  which  have  been 
found  occasionally  to  operate  so  strangely  on 
minds  not  distinguishable  beforehand  from  the 
r6st  of  the  world.  How  could  I  be  certain  that 
the  same  might  not  happen  to  me  as  happened 
to  certain  persons  that  one  knows  of?  I 
did  all  that  could  be  done  in  such  a  case ; 
"omnia  prfBcepi  atque  animo  mecum  ante 
peregi."  How  far  I  had  succeeded  conld  be 
known  only  by  trial.  The  result  of  the  trial 
answered,  I  am  happy  to  say,  to  my  most  san- 
guine expectations.  I  think,  with  confidence, 
that  during  any  part  of  the  time  I  could  have 
multiplied,  if  necessary,  a  sum  in  my  head.' 

Shortly  afterwards,  however,  his  self- 
cross-questioning  took  another  and  less  com- 
fortable turn. 

'  19iA. — This  was  the  day  following  the  pre- 
ceding, and  that  on  which  they  fired  some 
cannon-shot  at  us,  by  one  of  which  Phipps' 
horse  was  wounded.  I  shall  never  fail  to  re- 
gret my  foolish  dilatoriness,  and  want  of  con- 
sideration, in  not  having  decided  then  to  take 
my  leave.  Had  I  gone  then  I  had  stayed  a 
blessed  time  !  By  suffering  myself  to  stay  on 
beyond  that,  I  have  outstayed  my  interest, 
and  left  myself  with  a  doubt  upon  my  mind, 
for  which,  before,  there  could  not  have  been  a 
pretence,  whether  something  more  should  not 
have  been  done.  I  had  seen  the  trenches  the 
day  of  the  truce ;  and  when  there  was  no  dan- 
ger, I  had  then  gone  down  twice  besides,  once 
by  daylight  and  once  by  night ;  at  the  former 
of  which  time  there  was  a  good  deal  of  fire  of 
cannon  and  shells,  and  at  the  latter  of  mus- 
ketry. It  was  at  the  latter  of  those  times  that 
a  sergeant  of  the  14th  had  his  head  shot  off.  I 
had  rode  about  everywhere,  and,  as  it  happen- 
ed, had  run  some  risk.  I  had  done  enough  to 
satisfy  myself,  and  to  show  to  others  what,  if 
it  is  very  necessary  to  be  conscious  of  oneself, 
it  is  pleasant  also  to  have  known.  By  not  go- 
ing to  the  storm  of  the  covered  way,  though  I 
forbore  only,  what  everyone  would  have  said 
it  was  absurd  to  do,  except  at  least  a  few  peo- 
ple, Avhose  opinions  perhaps  are  not  worth 
much,  yet  I  felt  something  below  what  some 
might  have  expected.  One  way  of  putting  it 
may  be,  Was  it  a  thing  which  would  have  been 
more  praised  or  blamed  had  it  been*  done  ? 
Would  it,  considering  all  circumstances,  have 
raised  the  character  of  the  actor  or  depressed 
it  ?  It  is  the  hope  that  it  might  have  had,  with 
some  good  judges,  even  the  latter  effect,  that 
can  alone  reconcile  me  to  the  not  having  done 
it.  The  decision  taken  of  avoiding  any  inter- 
mediate course,  if  I  was  not  wholly  to  engage, 
Avas,  I  think,  right.  I  observed  at  least  a  dis- 
tinct line,  that  of  keeping  throughout  with  the 
Duke  of  York.  It  is  most  fortunate  for  my 
own  satisfaction  that  the  Duke  went  into  the 
trenches,  and  not  amiss  that  there  was,  during 
the  time,  a  pretty  smart  fire.  The  head  of  an 
Austrian  was  knocked  off,  who  was  walking  a 
few  paces  before  the  Duke,  and  a  guardsman 
was  knocked  down  while  we  were  standing 


near  the  battery.  This  was,  I  think,  the  25th. 
Why  did  I  not  go  away  on  the  23rd  »  .  .  .  Had 
I  gone  away  before  this  question  had  arisen,  I 
should  have  walked  upon  down ;  had  I  achieved 
the  adventure,  I  should  have  trod  on  air.' 
(Pp.  283-5.) 

By  degrees  he  gets  steady  under  fire, 
and  theii  takes  to  finding  fault  with  himself 
for  his  impassiveness. 

'  September  5th,  1794. — We  soon  after  set  out 
for  camp  ....  It  was  a  grand  and  (to  me)  a  new 
situation ;  I  am  angry  with  myself  that  I  did 
not  seek  to  impress  my  mind  with  a  fuller 
sense  of  the  magnificence  of  it.  The  army  of 
the  enemy,  of  which  we  had  heard  so  much, 
were  advancing  upon  us.  The  action  was  going 
on  in  the  close  country  in  front.  An  attack,  it 
was  likely,  would  be  made  upon  us  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  fate  of  the  British  army  and  with 
that  of  the  whole  cause,  probably,  depended 
upon  the  event.  Wha.t  a  situation  for  the 
imagination  of  Burke  or  Dr.  Johnson  !  I  am 
afraid  I  must  say  that  I  felt  this  hardly  more 
than  a  grenadier ;  I  hope  only  that  I  felt  as 
much  as  a  grenadier,  at  least,  that  if  I  felt  it  but 
little  in  one  way  I  felt  it  but  little  also  in 
another.  The  line  was  ordered  out,  and  the 
Duke  of  York  rode  along  it.  ...  I  took  what 
occasions  I  could  to  say  something  animating 
to  the  soldiers ;  but  as  that  kind  of  eloquence 
has  much  of  chance  in  it,  I  did  not  always  suc- 
ceed. The  Duke  of  York,  in  an  attempt  or  two 
that  he  made,  failed  most  miserably.  It  is  one 
of  the  talents  in  which  he  is  defective.' 
(P.  89.) 

To  return  to  Windham  at  Felbrigsr.     It 

-  Co 

is  not  an  uncommon  thmg  for  the  owner  of  a 
fine  place  to  get  very  tired  of  it  now  and 
then,  and  welcome  the  freedom  of  an  inn  as 
a  considerable  relief.  See  into  what  a  cu- 
rious compound  of  emotion  this  very  ordi- 
nary propensity  is  transformed  by  the  subtle 
alchemy  of  this  analyst  of  himself. 

'  Octoher  ISth,  1792.  Oxford.— Dined  at  Ma- 
lone's:  only  he.  After  sitting  some  time,  dur- 
ing which  I  finished  manuscript  "  Life  of 
Milton,"  that  I  had  begun  before  dinner,  and 
had  a  good  deal  of  not  nnpleasant  talk,  we 
walked  out,  and  drank  tea  at  coffee-house  at 
the  Angel,  where  I  met  Newnham.  Thence, 
after  another  walk,  more  productive  of  pleas- 
ant images  than  a  walk  in  Felbrigg  woods,  to 
my  new  lodgings  at  Kettle  Hall.  During  the 
whole  of  my  time  of  being  here,  I  have  felt 
strongly  the  share  which  place  may  have  in 
determining  the  course  and  character  of  one's 
thoughts:  all  that  it  had  done  here  has  been 
for  the  better.  My  mind  has  been  more  gay  ; 
my  thoughts  more  satisfactory ;  stronger  im- 
pressions have  been  made ;  more  of  that  has 
been  felt  which  advances  us,  as  Dr.  Johnson 

says,  in  the  order  of  thinking  beings It 

is  a  great  question  with  me  this  morning  and 
last  night,  whether  I  should  not  leave  Oxford 
to-morrow,  and  some  time  was  lost  in  the  con- 
sideration.   I  determined  at  last  to  make  trial 
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of  a  lodging,  if  it  were  only  that  I  might  make 
trial  of  the  difference.  The  result  is,  for  any 
time  longer  than  a  few  days,  there  must  be  no 
hesitation  about  taking  a  lodging.  My  situa- 
tion at  the  inn  (the  Cross)  was  for  the  time  I 
stayed  by  no  means  uncomfortable.  I  could 
sit  there  in  an  evening  or  a  morning,  and  think 
with  as  much  effect  as  anywhere  else.  The 
bustle  of  it,  too,  was  not  more  than  such  a  resi- 
dence as  Felbrigg,  was  pleasant  rather  than 
otherwise.'  (P.  263.) 

Of  Windham's  passionate  addiction,  as  it 
may  be  truly  termed,  to  classical  and  mod- 
ern literature,  but  especially  the  former,  and 
his  profound  studies  in  mathematics,  this 
diary  affords,  as  might  be  expected,  the  most 
copious  evidence ;  his  continual  entries  show- 
ing his  pursuit  of  these  subjects  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  engrossing  avocations,  even  to 
the  extent  of  injuring  his  efficiency  in  the 
political  line,  as  he  sometimes  fancied. 

'  It  would  have  been  better  for  me,  perhaps 
(he  says  in  a  letter  to  Mrs,  Crewe,  1790),  that 
I  had  never  meddled  with  anything  else  ;  or, 
meddling  with  other  things,  tliat  I  had  begun 
to  do  so  sooner.  From  some  cause  or  other  I 
am  now  a  little  of  two  characters,  and  good  in 
neither:  a  politician  among  scholars,  and  a 
scholar  among  politicians.  As  Dr.  Johnson 
said  from  Pope,  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  "  a  wit 
among  lords,  and  a  lord  among  wits." 

'  Under  the  present  half  of  this  divided  em- 
pire, I  am  very  sorry  that  Parliament  is  to 
meet  before  Christmas;  and  look  with  great 
concern  to  the  termination  that  is  to  be  put  in 
three  weeks'  time  to  various  schemes  which  I 
fancy  now,  if  time  was  given  me,  I  could  pur- 
sue to  some  effect.' 

But  bis  numerous  entries  of  severe  lite- 
rary labour  alternate  strangely  with  self-re- 
proaches for  idleness,  inattention,  and  inca- 
pacity. They  rarely,  however,  contain  a 
literary  judgment;  which  is  disappointing. 
Some  of  the  few  which  they  do  contain  grate 
oddly  on  our  ears.  There  is  something  ultra- 
Johnsonian  in  his  contempt  for  Warburton. 
*  Read  the  first  chapter  also  of  that  most  ab- 
surd, dogmatical,  and  offensive  book,  "  the 
Divine  Legation  Demonstrated."  ' 

In  his  estimation  of  Churchill,  so  famous 
in  his  own  day  and  so  little  read  in  ours, 
most  people  will  probably  agree  with  Wind- 
ham. 

'  July  29th,  1802.— Passed  the  day  at  Cock- 
burn's.  I  did  nothing  V)ut  read  Churchill, 
which  I  found  among  Sir  .James's  books:  part 
of  the  "Ghost,"  and  tlie  "Conference."  .  .  . 
Great  facility  of  versification  and  style  and  oc- 
casionally considerable  force  of  expression ; 
some  good  strokes  too  of  character;  but  in  gen- 
eral, I  think,  from  one  x-eading,  a  great  propor- 
tion of  words  to  meaning.'     (P.  438.) 

But  on  the  subject  of  Goldsmith  he  is  so 


strangely  tasteless  and  heretical,  that  we 
could  scarcely  believe  our  eyes  when  we 
came  to  the  passage. 

'  20t?i. — After  dinner  slept  only  for  a  few  min- 
utes, afterwards  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  which 
we  just  completed  by  supper  and  bedtime ;  a 
most  absurd  book,  with  hardly  anything  to  car- 
r}--  it  through  but  the  name  of  the  author,  or  to 
reconcile  the  reader  to  it  but  the  catastrophe 
giving  such  full  measure  of  happiness  to  the 
good,  and  such  proper  punishment  to  the  wick- 
ed and  worthless.  Tiresome  disputations,  false 
opinions,  uninteresting  digressions,  improbable 
incidents,  nothing  perfectly  right,  even  where 
it  cannot  be  said  to  be  violently  wrong;  the 
very  humour  being  little  more  than  a  good  at- 
tempt, and  never  being  quite  successful.'  (P. 
485.) 

The  best  that  can  be  said  in  the  states- 
man's defence  is  to  cite  the  object  of  his 
never-dying  worship,  Dr.  Johnson.  The 
sage,  we  know  from  Boswell,  was  of  opinion 
'  that  sixty  pounds  was  a  sufficient  price  for 
the  Vicar,  when  it  was  sold ;  for  then  the 
fame  of  (jroldsmith  had  not  been  elevated,  as 
it  afterwards  was,  by  the  Traveller,'  (to 
which  Johnson  himself  had  contributed  some 
strokes).  *  Then,  to  be  sure,  it  was  acci- 
dentally  worth  more  money.' 

'  June  28r<Z,  1788. — Eead  in  the  morning  some 
portion  of  different  French  books,  among  others, 
for  the  first  time,  some  of  Madame  de  Sevigne's 
"  Letters."  The  quantity  I  read  was  not  sufli- 
cient  to  enable  me  to  form  any  judgment  about 
them,  except  that  they  seem  to  be  conversant 
chiefly,  as  letters  ought,  about  such  little  cir- 
cumstances and  occurrences  as  people  object  to 
in  the  letters  of  Dr.  Johnson.  That  they  do  not 
contain  remarks  so  accute,  and  reflections  so 
fine,  I  may  venture  to  conjecture,  without  hav- 
ing read  enough  to  assert.  I  will  read  more 
when  I  next  go  there,  that  is  probably  in  the 
course  of  this  week,  in  order  to  oppose  this  in- 
stance, if  the  fact  should  support  me,  to  the 
petty  and  malignant  cavils  of  those  who  object 
to  the  genuine  and  familiar  correspondence  of 
Dr.  Johnson  ;  that  it  does  not  recite  important 
facts,  nor  abound  in  learned  disquisitions.'  (P. 
141.) 

Windham's  delight  in  literature  extended 
to  its  very  receptacles.  He  never  fails  to 
specify  a  visit  to  one.  On  visiting  Want- 
worth  in  1785,  in  company  with  Burke,  he 
says,  '  In  the  morning  I  went  with  great 
eagerness  into  the  library,  and  enjoyed  there 
very  strongly  all  that  feel  which  a  library 
usually  excites.'  It  will  not  be  forgotten 
that  it  was  in  working  hard  at  a  fire  to  save 
Mr.  North's  library,  in  1809  (he  rescued 
four-fifths  of  it),  that  he  met  with  the  in- 
jury which  caused  his  death,  through  an  op- 
eration, the  year  after. 

Travelling,  or  rather  touring,  was  another 
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of  the  occupations  of  Windham's  leisure; 
and  several  accounts  of  journeys  at  home 
and  abroad  are  contained  in  the  Diary.  In 
1783  he  visited  Scotland  in  company  with 
Burke ;  but  the  record  of  his  impressions  is 
very  disappointing.  The  foul  fiend  hypo- 
chondria was  one  of  the  company,  and  the 
phrase  *  melancholy  reflections  continued' 
furnishes  the  key-note  of  every  day's  entry. 
The  following  '  Burkiana'  are,  however, 
worth  preserving. 

'Burke's  idea  of  the  application  of  the  char- 
acter of  ^neas  to  Augustus,  as  a  person  who 
kept  his  passion  for  women  in  subjection  to  his 
politics,  and  was  contrasted  in  that  respect  to 
Antony. 

'  £Iis  general  criticisms  on  the  book,  where 
^neas  introduces  himself  to  Evander. 

'The  parallelisms  of  Virgil:  always  figura- 
tive, his  verse  slow — ^An  idea  of  a  prose  stj'le, 
that  might  be  formed  from  Virgil,  of  what  sort 
I  did  not  well  understand. 
,  'Johnson  and  L'Estrange,  the  extremes  of 
the  English  style. 

'Every  man  has  some  little  corner  in  his 
mind  which  he  reserves  for  meanness — a  slut's 
hole. 

'  Rather  be  turned  out  on  the  India  Bill,  than 
on  the  Prince  of  Wales's  business ;  rather  be 
drowned  in  the  Ganges,  than  be  wrecked  on  the 
harbourless  coast  of  "Wales. 

'Lord  Lovat's  remark  upon  Sir  Everett 
Fawkener,  when  he  came  to  give  evidence 
against  him — "  botli  their  heads  in  a  bad 
way." 

'  To  some  man  who  was  with  him  when  one 
of  the  rabble  called  out  "  to  see  the  old  villain" 
— which  of  us  does  he  mean  ?  "  ' 

We  may  remark,  with  reference  to  this 
account  of  his  tour,  that  whether  because  his 
diary  was  kept  for  altogether  another  pur- 
pose, or  whether  the  deficiency  was  common 
with  the  cultivated  minds  of  that  day,  or 
whether  something  is  to  be  allowed  for  a 
Norfolk  man's  infamiliarity  with  natural 
beauty,  he  scarcely  ever  vouchsafes  a  word 
of  admiration  to  scenery ;  or,  it  may  be  ad- 
ded, to  architecture,  and  such  ordinary  sub- 
jects of  the  tourist's  interest.  His  adieu  to 
Scotland  is  conveyed  in  something  like  the 
ring  of  the  old  song : — 

'  Farewell,  farewell,  beggarly  Scotland, 
Bannocks  and  barley,  cakes  and  kale ; 

Welcome,  welcome,  merry  old  England, 
Laughing  lasses  and  foaming  ale,' 

'Dined  at  Longtoun,  just  in  the  south  of  the 
river — the  Esk,  I  think — that  divides  the  coun- 
ties. Carlisle — pleasant  appearance  and  pleas- 
ant/eeZ  at  approaching  it.  The  north  of  Eng- 
land, more  connected  in  my  imagination  with 
old  times  than  Scotland;  and  England  itself 
viewed  perhaps  with  more  complacency.' 

And  so,  when  he  returned  from  Switzer- 
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land  a  few  years  later,  he  only  notes  the  de- 
light of  getting  away. 

'  Oct.  1st,  1788. — A  letter  I  got  in  the  morn- 
ing from  Mrs.  Lukin  assisted  the  efiect  of  a  fine 
day,  and  made  me  very  gay.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  the  pleasantest  moments  of  my  tour  hav6 
been  those  which  I  have  passed  by  myself. 
Something  of  uncomfortableness  hung  upon  my 
mind,  as  it  does  perhaps  still,  from  apprehen- 
sion of  ridiculous  and  vexatious  distresses,  in 
which  I  might  be  involved  for  want  of  speak- 
ing and  understanding  sufficiently  the  language, 
but  that  was  overpowered  by  the  other  sources 
of  satisfaction  which  I  had  ;  the  consciousness 
of  having  fulfilled  my  purposes,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  being  speedily  in  England,  and  the  feel 
of  being  left  at  large  to  the  government  of  my 
own  motions,  and  the  enjoyment  of  my  own 
thoughts.  I  travelled  on  therefore  with  great 
gaiety,  walking  generally  before  the  chaise,  the 
counti'y  being  perfectly  wild  and  mountainous, 
till  about  ten,  when  I  reached  at  length  La 
Maison  Neuve.' 

But  of  all  the  bye-enjoyments  of  Wind- 
ham's life,  even  in  his  most  melancholy  days 
— in  the  intervals  of  his  greater  occupations 
of  politics,  literature,  and  deep  intellectual 
study — nothing  came  up  to  a  '  fight.'  The 
entries  on  this  subject  are  numerous,  and 
often  grotesquely  intermingled  with  other 
matter. 

^May  14:th,  1784.— Saw  a  tight  battle  at  the 
corner  of  Russell  Street.' 

'■  May  2ncl,  1786. — The  circumstances  of  the 
fight,  which  was  the  object  of  our  excursion, 
need  not  be  recorded.  The  winnei*'s  name  was 
Humphries  (Richard,  I  think)  ;  and  the  butch- 
er's, Sam  Martin.  The  man,  by  the  way,  of 
whom  I  won  my  bet,  but  of  whom  I  probably 
may  not  get  payment,  was  Young.  The  spec- 
tacle was  upon  the  whole  very  interesting,  by 
the  qualities,  both  of  mind  and  body,  which  it 
exhibited.  Nothing  could  afford  a  finer  dis- 
play of  character  than  the  conduct  and  demean- 
our of  Humphries,  and  the  skill  discovered  far 
exceeded  what  I  had  conceived  the  art  to  pos- 
sess. The  mischief  done  could  not  have  affect- 
ed the  most  tender  humanity.' 

'Aug.  6th,  1787.— Detained  between  Ne- 
pean's  house  and  the  ofiice  till  near  5  o'clock, 
when  I  found  a  set  of  people  going  to  a  battle 
in  Tothill  Fields. .  Got  some  dinner  at  the  tav- 
ern in  Palace  Yard,  and  proceeded  thence  to 
the  scene  of  action,  where,  between  six  and 
seven,  saw  very  coinmodiously,  from  a  dray,  a 
smart  battle  between  Jack  Joseph,  a  soldier 
who  showed  upon  his  back  floggings  which  he 
had  received  to  a  distinguished  amount,  and  one 
Hardy,  I  think  a  carpenter.  Joseph  was  bulky, 
but  old  and  corpulent,  and  not  a  match  for  the 
other  in  activity,  but  he  fought  most  courage- 
ously, and  after  eleven  times  being  either 
thrown  or  struck  down,  gave  me  a  great  per- 
suasion that  he  would  win,  even  if  his  antago- 
nist had  not  given  out  suddenly,  in  a  way  very 
discreditable  either  to  his  courage  or  his  hon- 
esty.    The  opinion  was,  as  I  heard  from  Han- 
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ger  and    Ayton   afterwards,  that  he  fought 
booty.' 

'June  Oth,  1788.— I  had  been  that  morning 
with  Fullerton  and  Palmer  to  Croydon,  to  a 
boxing-match,  and  after  dinner  went  before  cof- 
fee with  Elliott  and  Cholmondeley  to  the  phi- 
losophical fireworks.  The  boxing-match  was, 
in  consequence  of  a  purse  collected  by  subscrip- 
tion, under  the  direction  of  H.  Aston,  G.  Han- 
ger, &c.  The  combatants,  Fewtrill  and  Jack- 
son, both  of  them  large ;  one  of  them,_  Jackson, 
a  man  of  uncommon  strength  and  activity,  but 
neither  of  them  of  any  skill,  or  likely,  so  far  as 
appeared  upon  that  occasion,  ever  to  become 
distinguished.  The  fight,  which  lasted  an  hour 
and  ten  minutes,  was  wholly  uninteresting,  it 
being  evident  from  the  beginning  which  was  to 
prevail,  and  no  powers  or  qualities  being  dis- 
played to  make  the  prevalence  of  one  or  the 
other  a  matter  of  anxiety.  The  fight  which 
succeeded  this  between  Orabb,  a  Jew,  and  Wat- 
son, a  butcher  from  Bristol,  under  21,  was  of  a 
different  character;  so  much  skill,  activity,  and 
fine  make,  my  experience  in  these  matters  has 
not  shown  me.  After  a  most  active  fight  of 
fortv  minutes  the  Jew  was  very  fairly  beat. 
There  was  also  another  fight,  between  a  butcher 
and  a  spring-maker,  neither  of  them  large,  but 
one  of  them,  the  butcher,  a  muscular  man, 
which  though  smart  enough  for  the  time,  ended 
soon  by  what  seemed  a  shabby  surrender  on 
the  part  of  the  spring-maker ;  his  plea  was  hav- 
ing sprained  both  his  thumbs,  or,  as  he  called 
it,  but  not  truly,  according  to  their  appearance 
to  me  afterwards,  put  them  out.' 

^Aug.  14^y^.— Straight  on  to  town  without 
stopping,  as  I  had  at  first  proposed  at  Burke's. 
The  occasion  of  my  hurrying  on  so  much  was, 
that  I  might  write  a  letter  to  be  inserted  in  one 
of  the  papers,  to  take  off,  as  far  as  one  could, 
the  effect  of  the  accident  at  Brighton,*  of  the 
death  of  a  man  in  a  toxing-match.  _  I  finished 
this,  contrary  to  my  usual  practice  in  the  exe- 
cution of  anything  requiring  nny  degree  of 
thought,  the  next  evening  and  the  next  morn- 
ing, I  think,  sent  it  to  the  "Morning  Chron- 
icle." ' 

'  April  1st,  1792.— I  let  myself  foolishly  be 
drawn  by  Boswell  to  explore,  as  he  called  it, 
Wapping,  instead  of  going  when  everything 
was  prepared,  to  see  the  battle  between  Ward 
and  Stanyard,  which  turned  out  a  very  good 
one,  and  which  would  have  served  as  a  very 
good  introduction  to  Boswell.' 

On  July  20,  1805,  ho  assists  at  a  fight 
between  Crib  and  Nichol,  with  a  ^petite 
piece  between  a  Jew  and  a  jackass-driver.' 
And  the  last  entry  on  this  subject  we  have 
noticed  (October  25,  1808)  records  a  battle 
at  Moulsey,  and  then  proceeds : — '  First  good 
beginning  that  has  been  made  on  treatise  so 
necessary  to  be  begun  and  concluded,  on 
Negative  Sign.' 

*  A  man  being  killed  in  a  prizc-tiglit  at  Brighton, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Prince 
declared  that  be  would  not  in  future  patronise  or  be 
present  at  any  pugilistic  contest. 


Whenever  the  habits  and  ways  of  think- 
ing of  a  rougher  age  are  dying  out  under 
increase  of  refinement,  some  paradoxical 
intellect  is  pretty  sure  to  be  raised  up  to 
defend  the  old  practices,  and  find  glory  in 
what  the  majority  are  beginning  to  regard  as 
shame.  Windham,  himself  cultivated  to 
over-fastidiousness,  took  under  his  especial 
potection  the  brutal  side  of  the  old  English 
sporting  character.  He  was  the  last  genuine 
muscular  Christian — for  we  must  set  down 
the  sect  who  have  been  so  styled  in  the  pre- 
sent day  as  mere  fantastic  imitators.  We 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  illustrate  his 
unique  temperament  by  quoting  perhaps  the 
most  famous,  certainly  the  most  eccentric,  of 
his  speeches,  that  in  defence  of  bull-baiting 
(1802).  His  main  argument  was,  that  those 
who  desii-ed  to  abolish  it  must  be  either 
Jacobins  or  Puritans  : — 

'In  their  devices  to  accomplish  this  object,  * 
there  were  two  great  parties  united,  the  Jacob- 
ins and  the  Methodists,  though  the  objects  they 
had  in  view  by  this  change  were  essentially 
different.  By  the  latter  every  moral  amuse- 
ment was  condemned  with  a  vigour  only  to  be 
equalled  by  the  severity  of  the  puritanical  deci- 
sions  By   the  Jacobins,    on  the   other 

hand,  it  was  an  object  of  important  considera- 
tion to  give  to  the  disposition  of  the  lower 
orders  a  character  of  greater  seriousness  and 
gravity,  as  the  means  of  facilitating  the  recep- 
tion of  their  tenets ;  and  to  aid  this  design,  it 
was  necessary  to  discourage  the  practice  of 
what  were  termed  idle  sports  and  useless 
amusements.  This  was  a  design  which  he 
should  ever  think  it  his  duty  strenuously  to  op- 
pose  When  he  condemned  the  excesses 

to  which  bull-baiting  gave  rise,  had  he  forgot- 
ten all  the  confusion  and  riot  which  horse- 
racing  produced  ?  He  himself  did  not  object 
to  the  practice  of  horse-racing,  since  there  were 
so  many  individuals  to  whom  it  was  a  source 
of  pleasure.  But  he  might  be  allowed  to  re- 
mind the  House  of  the  observation  of  Dr.  John- 
son, who  had  expressed  his  surprise  at  the 
paucity  of  human  pleasures,  when  horse-racing 
constituted  one  of  the  number.  To  horse- 
racing  he  was  himself  no  more  a  personal  ene- 
my than  to  boxing  ;  though  in  making  this  ob- 
servation he  was  far  from  wishing  to  disparage 
boxing  so  far  as  to  put  them  on  an  equal  foot- 
ting,  or  to  insinuate  that  so  poor,  mean,  and 
wretched  an  amusement  as  the  one,  was  at  all 
to  vie  in  importance  with  the  other,  which  is 
connected  with  ideas  of  personal  merit,  and 
individual  dignity.' 

As  to  the  popular  argument  derived  from 
supposed  cruelty,  he  scouted  it  as  at  once 
derogatory  to  the  bull,  the  dogs,  and  the 
spectators. 

'  He  believed  that  the  bull  felt  a  satisfaction 
in  the  contest,  not  less  so  than  the  hound  did 
when  he  heard  the  sound  of  the  horn  which 
summoned  him  to  the  chase If  the  bull 
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felt  no  pleasure,  and  was  cruelly  dealt  with, 
surely  the  dog*  had  also  some  claim  to  compas- 
sion ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  both  seemed  equal- 
ly anxious  in  the  conflict;  and  the  bull,  like 
every  other  animal,  while  it  had  the  better 
side,  did  not  appear  to  feel  unpleasantly ;  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  say  he  felt  no  pain ;  yet 
when  on  such  occasions  he  exhibited  no  sign  of 
terror,  it  was  a  demonstrable  proof  that  he  felt 
some  pleasure.'    • 

"We  have  left  ourselves  biit^little  space  for 
extracts  from  that  which  is  in  truth  the 
most  characteristic  part  of  the  Diary,  namely, 
its  painful  self-anatomy.  Incidentally,  in- 
deed, the  passages  which  we  have  already 
given  will  convey  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of 
what  remains ;  but  our  purpose  would 
scarcely  be  achieved  without  adverting  some- 
what more  closely  to  this  subject,  brought  as 
it  is  already  into  unavoidable  prominence. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  obvious  that  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  those  gloomy 
pages  contain  a  real  reflection  of  the  images 
which  were  passing  in  Mr.  Windham's  mind. 
His  ebullitions  of  hypochondria  can  hardly 
be  called  spontaneous.  He  evidently  made 
it  his  task,  whenever  he  took  up  his  Diary, 
to  place  on  record,  as  far  as  he  could,  the 
sensations  experienced  since  his  last  entry. 
As  we  have  said,  he  entertained  the  very 
mistaken  notion  that  this  kind  of  medical 
record  would  be  serviceable,  instead  of,  as  it 
must  have  been,  disadvantageous.  Probably, 
therefore,  he  yielded  to  the  natural  tendency 
to  exaggerate  the  symptoms  which  he  felt 
thus  compelled  to  analyse.  Some  extracts 
— they  are  a  very  scanty  selection — may 
serve  to  illustrate  this  aspect  of  his  strangely 
compounded  character.  We  give  them  pro- 
miscuously, that  is,  in  mere  chronological 
order  ;  including  some,  particularly  among 
the  earliest,  which  are  chiefly  curious  as 
showing  the  miscellaneous  nature  of  the 
subjects  on  which  be  employed  his  mind,  and 
the  constant  self-reproach  which  his  vacil- 
lations between  one  subject  and  another  oc- 
casioned him : — 

'  February  \Uh,  1784.— During  the  hour  or 
two  that  I  was  in  ray  own  room  while  they 
were  in  Duke  Street,  went  on  with  the  sacred 
history,  and  read  the  twenty-second  chapter  of 
Numbers  in  the  Greek  containing  the  story  of 
Balaam.  Afterwards  sat  down  to  the  continu- 
ation of  the  account  in  "Adversaria :  "  "  Mirari 
aliquando  subiit,"  &c. ;  but  could  not  satisfy 
myself  about  a  sentence  I  was  attempting ;  at 
last  went  off  into  a  reverie  about  an  air-bal- 
loon. 

'  l7«/i.— Did  not  get  up  till  ten  minutes  past 
ten.  The  first  effect  of  wliat  is  here  stated  is, 
that  I  have  two  hours  less  in  the  day,  at  least 
that  my  day  begins  two  Lours  later.  Are  there 
not_  also  other  losses  ?  Are  not  the  two  hours 
which  I  should  so  gain,  better  than  any  other  ? 


Would  not  every  other  hour  be  improved  by 
additional  health  and  spirits  ?  And  miglit  not 
the  advantage  gained  in  the  application  of  my 
time  be  more  than  in  proportion  to  the  time 
added  ?  .  ,  .  Dined  at  the  Club ;  conversations 
about  balloons,  at  which  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
chose  to  take  offence,  and  exposed  himself  most 
completely.  Went  with  Burke  for  a  short 
time  to  Brookes's.'     (P.  6.) 

^  April  6th,  1785. — This  habit  of  indecision, 
if  some  means  are  not  found  to  stop  its  progress 
and  abate  its  malignity,  will  corrupt  and  eat 
away  my  understanding  to  the  very  core ;  it 
wastes  my  time,  consumes  my  strength,  con- 
verts comfort  into  vexation  and  distress,  de- 
prives me  of  various  pleasures,  and  involves  me 
in  innumerable  difficulties.  Some  canon  must 
be  framed  for  proceeding  in  these  cases.  Let 
the  first  resolution  be,  that  from  the  moment 
the  question  is  instituted,  and  the  trial  com- 
menced, no  interruption  should  be  permitted, 
nor  any  adjournment  take  place.  The  cause 
should  be  concluded  before  the  jury  go  out  of 
court.  .  .  .  An  adherence  to  these  rules  will, 
I  have  no  doubt,  go  a  great  way  towards  a 
cure. 

'  The  fact  on  which  the  above  speculation 
arose  was  that,  till  eleven  o'clock,  I  could  do 
nothing,  from  not  having  been  able  to  settle  in 
what  manner  I  should  dispose  of  the  day ;  and 
in  consequence,  seven  of  the  best  hours  of  the 
day,  viz.  from  seven  till  two,  without  more 
having  been  done  than  the  writing  of  the  pre- 
sent article,  and  thinking  loosely  on  some  parts 
of  my  work.  Half-past  three,  went  to  dinner 
at  Kent's  ;  not  unpleasant.  Quarter-past  five, 
rode,  going  over  wild  ground  about  Wimbledon 
Common ;  not  unpleasant,  but  not  so  pleasant 
as  it  might  have  been.'     (Pp.  48,  49.) 

'  Septemher  20th,  1786.— Came  from  Ayls- 
ham,  where  I  had  slept.  Day  uncommonly 
fine,  and  spirits  uncommonly  good.  I  had  a 
song  in  my  head,  which  I  had  heard  at  the 
dinner  of  the  day  before,  descriptive  of  a  fox- 
chase  at  some  place  near  Anglesea,  as  I  con- 
ceived, and  which  carried  my  thoughts  into 
that  part  of  the  world,  attended  with  a  feel  of 
enjoyment  which  I  seldom  know.  As  these 
moments  of  happiness  depend  often  on  causes 
subject  to  our  own  direction,  it  is  worth  while 
to  inquire  what  tliey  are,  and  take  such  means 
as  may  bring  them  into  action.  On  my  arrival 
at  home,  I  did  what  was  most  proper,  and  sat 
down  to  Thuanus,  but  was  interrupted  before 
long,  and  not  unpleasantly,  by  Lady  Bucking- 
hamshii-e,  driving  through  the  park,  with 
whom  I  rode  to  Cromer,  and  continued  to  at- 
tend till  half-past  three.  Well  employed  till 
sleep  obliged  me  to  go  to  bed.  It  occurs  to  me 
upon  this  occasion,  that  that  foolish  feel  or  no^ 
tion,  by  which  one  part  of  a  day  used  to  be 
sacrificed  to  another,  and  all  power  lost  of 
terminating  a  neglect  once  begun,  has  for  a 
long  time  ceased  to  operate.  I  don't  recollect 
that  for  many  times  back  of  my  being  at  Fel- 
brigg,  I  have  ever  loitered  away  a  whole  even- 
ing as  I  used  to  do  at  Han  worth  or  the  Parson- 
age.'    (Pp.  88,  89.) 

'June  15th,  1787.— I  had  felt  myself  parti- 
cularly strong  and  clear,  but  lost  some  of  the 
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advantage  by  a  foolisli  contest  with  myself, 
whether  a  wish  of  exercising  ray  horse  before 
dinner,  sooner  than  it  should  lose  a  day,  should 
be  indulged  or  not.  The  disturbance  given 
myself  in  arguing  the  question  became  a  reason 
for  deciding  it  in  the  affirmative.  We  drank 
tea  out  of  doors.  "When  they  went  away — the 
party  from  the  Parsonage — which  was  about 
nine  or  past,  I  came  into  my  room,  and  con- 
tinned  in  my  chair,  thinking  with  great  intent- 
ness  on  the  question,  in  page  261,  K.  U.,  till 
past  eleven,  when  the  effect  of  thought,  so  long 
and  so  earnestly  continued,  brought  me  into  a 
state  different,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  from  what 
I  have  frequently  experienced  from  the  same 
cause — such  as  seemed  to  me  a  natural  precur- 
sor of  that  which,  sometime  or  other,  will  be 
my  end — a  paralytic  stroke. 

'  l&tli. — From  whatever  causes  it  happened 
— whether  from  continuing  too  long  in  bed,  or 
from  the  same  as  occasioned  what  is  stated 
above — I  felt  all  this  day  low  in  spirits  and 
feeble  in  mind.  I  was  so  drowsy  as  to  be  ob- 
liged to  betake  myself  to  the  couch,  where  I 
continued  fast  asleep  till  I  was  waked  by  Mrs. 
Lukin  coming  under  the  window  in  the  phae- 
ton.'    (Pp.  117,  118.) 

'  February  2'2,nd^  1789. — Called,  T  remember, 
on  Lady  Howe,  and  meeting  Fitzpatrick  near 
Hay  Hill,  went  back  with  him  to  Burlington 
House  to  see  Fox.  Lost  time  in  deliberating 
whether  I  should  dine  at  Lord  Spencer's  or 
not;  determined  at  last  for  dining  and  found  in 
the  event,  that  I  had  determined  very  rightly. 
It  was  just  six  when  I  went  there.  From  the 
time  of  my  going  to  that  of  my  returning  was 
just  three  hours.  What  was  I  likely  to  have 
done  in  those  three  hours  had  I  remained  at 
home?  At  dinner,  were  Sloper,  George  Con- 
way, Bingham,  Cliarles  Greville,  Mrs.  Howe, 
old  Lord  George,  and  Marchant.'     (P.  164.) 

'^^n7  30f/t,  1791.— Whether  it  is  want  of 
habit,  want  of  exertion,  or  want  of  power,  I  do 
not  find  in  myself  a  capacity  of  exercising  well, 
at  the  same  time,  both  memory  and  judgment, 
or  of  collecting  and  digesting,  on  a  sudden,  a 
multitude  of  small  particulars.  The  suspicion 
that  this  deficiency  may  have  some  connexion 
with  the  change  lately  suspected  in  myself  and 
serve  as  a  new  proof  of  its  existence  (a  proof,  I 
fear,  not  necessary),  has  contributed  very  much 
to  depress  my  spirits.'     (P.  225.) 

'  July,  1791. — I  fear  a  dreadful  change  in  my 
mind  in  all  ways ;  the  prospect  is  very  dread- 
ful, considering  all  circumstances,  and  begins 
already  to  affect  my  spirits,  though  not  to  any 
great  degree. 

'  Let  us  pass  from  this  to  the  manner  of  late 
in  which  I  have  managed  my  time  and  to  the 
state  of  my  mind  in  other  respects.  I  have  cer- 
tainly for  a  long  while,  perhaps  for  a  twelve- 
month, remitted  greatly  that  exertion  and  vigi- 
lance which  I  used  to  employ  in  the  govern- 
ment of  my  own  thoughts.  I  have  lost  like- 
wise much  of  my  ardour  for  study  and,  since 
Christmas  ^at  least,  of  my  diligence  in  the 
prosecution  of  it.  The  relaxation  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  my  thoughts  is  the  more  inexcusa- 
ble, as  the  exertion  of  the  power  would  have 
been  more  easy,  and  the  effect  more  complete ; 


though  it  is  perhaps  from  this  very  cause,  that 
so  little  exertion  has  been  made.  While  my 
mind  was  in  that  strange  state,  that  nothing 
but  continued  endeavours  would  pi-eserve  any 
thought  at  all,  something  was  necessarily  done, 
and  the  necessity  of  that  something,  like  the 
defects  of  northern  climates  in  the  production 
of  the  finer  fruits,  led  to  exertions  that  did 
more  than  supply  the  deficiency  to  which  they 
were  called.  When  without  any  exertion  at 
all,  I  could  be  in  a  state  of  tolerable  comfort,  I 
acquiesced  in  what  I  had,  and  not  being  below 
mediocrity,  never  rose  above  it.  But  little 
pains  has  been  taken  to  strengthen  my  memory, 
by  the  recitation  of  passages  formerly  known 
or  purposely  committed  to  it;  no  pains  hardly 
taken  to  confine  my  thoughts  to  any  prescribed 
course,  or  to  restrain  them  from  idle  and  un- 
profitable subjects  ;  no  exertions  made  on  sub- 
jects of  an  opposite  character.  ...  I  am  not 
what  the  same  habits  I  now  possess  would 
have  made  me  a  little  while  ago.  Let  us  en- 
deavour to  find  other  causes  for  this  besides 
that  most  unwelcome  one  of  a  commencing  de- 
cline in  my  own  faculties.'  (P.  231.) 

'■  Septemher  7th,  1792. — Rode  out  in  the 
morning  with  Sir  W.  and  Mrs.  Lukin.  I  was  so 
exhausted,  that  I  wasfain  to  lie  down  and  sleep, 
and  was  unable  to  do  that  without  many  of 
those  convulsive  shocks  with  which  I  have  for 
some  time  past,  and  particularly  I  think  during 
this  summer,  been  so  much  annoyed,  and  which 
I  fear  are  the  forerunners  of  a  paralytic  stroke. 
A  night  now  not  very  often  passes  without  my 
experiencing  some  of  these  seizures,  in  a  way 
to  make  me  apprehend  that  the  event  is  actu- 
ally taking  place.'  (P.  259.) 

'September  10th,  1793.— The  Townshends 
dined  at  Cossey.  Both  mornings  were  pretty 
well  employed  in  writing  letters.  I  felt  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  a  considerable  tenden- 
cy of  former /eeZ ;  proceeding  in  part  perhaps 
from  indisposition,  but  more  probably  from  the 
effect  of  a  state,  which  has  always  been  most 
injurious,  and  to  which  it  has  always  been  my 
misfortune  or  my  fault  very  much  to  expose 
myself,  that  of  being  in  company  in  which  Iicas 
not  amused.  The  fatal  hours  spent  in  that  way 
during  one  period  of  ray  life,  were  the  cause,  I 
believe,  of  a  great  part  of  the  mental  maladies 
under  which  I  have  always  laboured,  as  were 
the  hours  to  which  I  was  condemned  by  IN'or- 
bury,  in  his  pupil-room,  at  a  still  earlier  period.' 
(P.  290.) 

The  intellectual  Sybarite,  whose  slum- 
bers are  disturbed  by  a  crumpled  rose  leaf, 
certainly  shows  himself  in  this  expression 
of  fear  lest  his  health  should  break  down 
under  the  infliction  of  '  company  with  which 
he  was  not  amused.'  Did  he  expect  the 
world  at  large  to  be  only  an  expansion  of 
'The  Club"? 

'  October  10th.— I  dined  at  the  Bishop's.  A 
party  of,  I  suppose,  fifty,  chiefly  clergy.  I  felt 
the  same  enjoyment  that  I  frequently  do  at 
large  dinners;  they  afford,  in  general,  what 
never  fails  to  be  pleasant,  solitude  in  a  crowd. 
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My  satisfaction,  liowevor,  was  much  clouded  by 
finding  tliat  I  had  acquiesced  in  calling  in  my 
own  mind  "  Randall " — "  Marshall."  It  is  in 
vain,  I  fear,  to  entertain  a  doubt,  that  the  event 
wiiicli  excited  so  much  horror  wlien  I  first  sus- 
pected it  two  years  ago  has  really  taken  place, 
and  tliat  memory  gives  signs  of  decay.' 

'  October  25!!^. —  .  .  .  What  have  I  been 
about  ?  It  is  certain  that  I  have  known,  since 
I  have  been  down  here  this  time,  feels  of  ill 
health  not  experienced  or  observed  before,  and 
which  are  perhaps  of  the  most  alarming  kind, 
as  arguing  a  general  decay,  and  decay  in  that 
quarter  which  seems  conclusive  of  all  the  rest, 
I  mean  of  the  powers  of  digestion  and  appetite. 
...  It  is  certain  that  latterly  I  have  fallen 
into  a  great  neglect  and  oblivion  of  all  that  I 
have  had  to  do,  either  of  study  or  business.' 

And  here  we  conclude  this  disagreeable 
series  of  extracts  somewhat  abruptly,  for,  to 
say  the  truth,  the  subject  itself  somewhat 
abruptly  breaks  off.  In  1793  (the  date  of 
the  latest  of  them),  Windham  was  in  the 
forty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  had 
thirteen  years  more  to  live,  in  the  full  exer- 
cise of  his  admirable  powers.  And  hence- 
forward, with  the  exception  of  an  occasional 
peevish  self-reproach  about  vacillation  of 
.purpose,  he  nearly  ceases  to  anatomise  him- 
self :  the  '  feel '  seems  almost  entirely  to 
have  left  him  :  we  hear  no  more  of  incipient 
paralysis,  or  obliviousness,  or  decay.  What 
turned  the  poor  hypochondriac  into  a  healthy 
and  self-reliant  man  ?  Certainly  not  medi- 
cal aid,  nor  self-examination,  nor  careful 
poising  of  improvements  and  backslidings, 
nor  caressing  of  the  inner  consciousness. 
Mere  natural  causes  may  have  done  some- 
thing; marriage  (in  1798)  perhaps  more. 
But  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  much  great- 
er effect  in  curing  him  to  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  the  French  war.  The  first  drove 
his  thoughts  per  force  into  violent  and  en- 
grossing action,  apart  from  himself.  The 
second  supplied  him  with  congenial  subjects 
for  oratorical  display,  and  abundant  occupa- 
tion (in  ofl&ce)  for  the  natural  turn  of  his 
mind,  inherited  from  his  father,  towards 
military  organisation  and  its  kindred  topics. 
Had  he  been  forced  from  an  early  age  to 
toil  for  bread  or  success — had  he  worked  at 
a  profession,  or  shouldered  a  musket — his 
cure  would  probably  have  come  earlier ;  but 
it  could  hardly  have  been  more  complete. 

And  it  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  we 
consider  society  not  a  little  indebted  to  the 
lady  who  has  edited  this  volume,  for  giving 
it  so  unreservedly  to  the  public.  Not  for 
the  sake  of  that  pathology  of  nervous  weak- 
nesses which  it  illustrates  so  curiously.  Of 
these  everyone,  who  knows  life,  has  probably 
seen  too  much  already.  Similar,  if  not  quite 
as  peculiar,  cases  abound  in  everyone's  ex- 
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perience.  But  the  real  lesson  of  the  book 
is  this  :  that  sucH  besetting  affections  really 
are,  in  many  cases,  mere  phantoms ;  that 
they  will  gradually  disappear — not  in  obedi- 
ence to  efforts,  not  as  a  reward  for  patience, 
nor  as  conquered  by  medical  skill,  but  of 
themselves  :  wearing  themselves  out,  imper- 
ceptibly, even  as  an  ordinary  complaint 
wears  itself  out,  under  the  influence  of 
physical  change  in  the  system  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  mind.  We  know  full  well  how 
many  a  Windham,  in  respect  of  internal  or- 
ganisation, there  is  among  us;  some  who 
may  probably  read  these  pages ;  let  them 
meditate  on  the  fact  that  their  hero  lived 
neither  to  become  insane,  nor  paralytic,  nor 
lethargic,  as  his  perverted  imagination  had 
so  often  suggested  to  him,  but  to  strain  his 
fine  faculties  to  the  utmost  for  several  busy 
years,  to  conduct  the  administration  of  the 
British  army  down  to  the  dawning  of  its 
era  of  triumph ;  that  this  career  was  only  cut 
short  by  an  accident,  bravely  met  and  brave- 
ly endured  ;  and  not  without  an  opportunity 
for  resuming  those  serious  views  of  life  with 
which  his  early  familiarity  with  Johnson 
had  imbued  him,  though  kept  in  abeyance 
though  many  a  season  partly  engrossed  with 
business,  and  partly  devoted  to  self-anatomy. 
This  Diary  will,  of  course,  be  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  busy  themselves  with 
the  political  history  of  the  era  to  which  it 
relates ;  and  they  will  find  it  of  value  for 
purposes  of  reference,  especially  the  latter 
portion,  relating  to  the  G-renville  and  Port- 
land Ministries.  But  these  do  not  consti- 
tute the  most  interesting  part  of  the  work, 
compiled,  as  we  have  seen,  as  a  private,  and 
not  a  political,  record.  We  will  not  there- 
fore enter  into  this  field,  except  by  referring 
to  a  remarkable  series  of  letters  on  the  quar- 
rel between  Lord  Fitzwilliam  and  Pitt's 
Cabinet,  written  by  Burke  to  Windham 
almost  from  his  death-bed  (in  October, 
1794),  containing  the  imaginative  states- 
man's last  utterances  of  despair  : — 

'  I  wrote,  last  night,  a  tlirenodia  to  the  Chan- 
cellor; but  I  did  not  enter  into  any  particular 
whatever :  it  would  have  been  quite  useless. 
He  is  a  very  able,  good-humoured,  friendly 
man ;  and  for  himself,  ti'uly,  no  great  jobber, 
but  where  a  job  of  patronage  occurs,  "  5"Ma?i- 
quam  ipsa  in  morte  tenetur.''''  For  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  death  he  would  cry,  "Bi-ing  me  the 
job."  Good  God !  to  think  of  jobs  in  such  a 
moment  as  this !  "Why,  it  is  not  vice  any  long- 
er :  it  is  corruption  run  mad.  Thank  you  for 
the  account  of  the  few  saved  at  Bois  le  Due — 
Pichegru  has  more  humanity  then  we  have. 
Why  are  any  of  these  people  put  into  garrison 
places?  It  is  premeditated  and  treacherous 
murder.  If  an  emigrant  governor  was,  indeed, 
appointed  a  better  thing  could  not  be  done. 
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Then  we  should  hear  of  a  defence :  it  would,  in- 
deed, be  a  novelty;  and  one  would  think,  for 
that  reason,  would  be  recommended.  But 
cowardice  and  treachery  seem  qualifications; 
and  punishment  is  amongst  the  artes  perditm  in 
the  old  governments.  I  am  very  miserable — 
tossed  by  public  upon  private  grief,  and  by  pri- 
vate upon  public.  Oh  !  have  pity  on  yourselves  ! 
ai.d  may  the  God  whose  counsels  are  so  myste- 
rious in  the  moral  world  (even  more  than  in 
the  natrval),  guide  you  through  all  these  laby- 
rinths. l)o  not  despair !  if  you  do  work  in 
despair.  Feel  as  little  and  think  as  mucli  as 
you  can :  correct  your  natural  constitutions, 
but  don't  attemj)t  to  force  them. 
'  Adieu,  adieu ! 

'  Yours  erer, 

'  Edmdnd  Bueke.'  (P.  332.) 

To  this  we  will  add,  in  conclusion,  some 
extracts  from  a  paper  which  reads  curiously 
enough  by  the  light  of  recent  occurrences, 
drawn  up  by  General  Dumouriez,  who  was 
brought  in  contact  with  Windham,  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  and  the  Colonies  in 
1806,  propounding  a  scheme  for  founding 
an  empire  in  Mexico  in  order  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  United  States. 

'  Le  projet  d'arracher  le  Mexique  ji  la  monar- 
chie  Espagnole  ne  doit  point  etre  envisage 
corame  une  conception  devastatrice  et  de  haine 
centre  cette  monarchic.  O'est  un  acte  de  pr6- 
voyance  digne  du  gouvernement  d'une  nation 
profonde  et  reflechie.  Les  progres  de  la  popu- 
lation et  de  la  culture  de  la  Louisiane,  depuis 
son  union  avec  les  fitats-Unis,  annoncent 
I'invasion  prochaine  du  Mexique,  des  que  les 
nouveaux  etablissements  qui  s'gtendent  deja  a 
la  droite  du  Mississippi  dans  les  riches  plaines  des 
Oenis  se  i-epandront  jusqu'au  Kio  del  ISTorte. 
Alors,  les  frontieres  du  nouveau  Mexique  seront 
bientot  franchies  par  les  aventuriers  americains, 
a  moins  que  le  Mexique  n'ait  un  souverain  resi- 
dant  sur  les  lieux,  qui  puisse  rassembler  sur  les 
memes  frontieres  des  forces  indigenes  bien 
conduites.  Toutes  les  nations  de  TEurope 
seront  alors  interessees  a  borner  les  conquetes 
des  Am6ricains  dans  le  Golfe  du  Mexique, 
I'Angleterre  surtout.  La  revolution  du  Mexique, 
est  inevitable  un  jour :  il  est  done  tres-impor- 
tant  d'empecher  qu'elle  ne  devienne  americaine, 
ou  democratique,  de  la  prevenir  et  de  la 
preparer  a  I'avantage  de  I'Angleterre,  pendant 
qe'elle  est  en  guerre  avec  I'Espagne  subjuguee 
par  la  France. 

'L'avantage  d'nne  pareille  revolution  est  in- 
calculable, son  execution  est  tres-facile,  sa 
depense  n'est  qu'une  inise  en  dehors,  un  pret  a 
la  nouvelle  dynastic,  dont  on  sera  bientot 
rembourse;  son  succes  est  infaillible.  O'est  ce 
que  je  m'oftre  de  demontrer,  si  le  projet  est 
adopte  par  le  Gouvernement.  Manille,  Ouba  et 
Porto-Eico  suivront  le  sort  du  continent,  ou 
auront  une  autre  destination  dictee  par  les  cir- 
constances.' 

'Faireunroi  du  Mexique:  par  cette  opera- 
tion acquerir  un  allie  puissant  qui,  par  la  suite. 


contienne  les  Etats-Unis,  vous  aide  ii  chasser 
des  Antilles  les  Fran^ais  et  les  Hollandais,  vous 
assure  un  debouch e  pour  vos  manufactures,  et 
vous  dedommage  an  centuple  des  genes  qu'elles 
eprouvent  en  Europe.  Par  cette  expedition, 
aussi  solide  que  brillante,  aussi  facile  que  lucra- 
tive, vous  acquerrez,  sans  tirer  un  coup  de 
fusil,  la  domination  du  Golfe  du  Mexique,  par 
la  possession  de  la  Havane,  celle  de  la  Mer  du 
Sud  par  celle  de  Manille,  que  le  nouveau  roi  du 
Mexique  vous  cedera  pour  le  prix  de  son  exal- 
tation ;  vous  ne  pouvez  les  acquerir  que  par  ce 
moyen,  en  profitant  des  circonstances,  qui  ne 
se  repr6senteront  jamais  et  qui  tourneront 
centre  vous,  si  vous  les  laissez  echapper.  Le 
commerce  de  deux  mers  sera  dans  vos  mains, 
les  richesses  metalliques  de  I'Amerique  es- 
pagnole arriveront  en  Angleterre,  vous  en  pri- 
verez  I'Espagne  et  Buonaparte,  et  cette  revolu- 
tion numeraire  changera  la  face  politique  de 
I'Europe.'  (Pp.  507-15.) 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  enlarge  on 
the  feasibility  of  his  project,  and  the  advan- 
tages which  would  accrue  to  England  from 
placing  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (Louis  Phi- 
lippe) in  the  position  since  conferred  by 
France  on  the  Archduke  Maximilian. 

The  whole  of  this  paper  deserves  careful 
consideration  at  the  present  time,  when  a^ 
formal  attempt  has  been  made  by  one  of  the 
greatest  Powers  in  Europe  to  place  a  Euro- 
pean Prince  upon  the  throne  of  New  Spain. 
The  proposal  was  certainly  entertained  by 
Mr.  Windham  and  referred  by  him  to  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  who  wrote  upon  it  the 
masterly  papers  contained  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  Wellington  Supplementary 
Despatches,  p.  35,  one  of  the  earliest  speci- 
mens of  the  Duke's  political  and  strategical 
powers.  At  p.  50  of  the  Memorandum 
in  question,  the  Duke  refers  in  distinct 
terms  to  Dumouriez's  scheme,  which  must 
therefore  have  been  laid  before  him. 


Akt.  IX. — Electoral  Statistics.  Presented 
to  Parliament  by  command  of  Her  Maj- 
esty, March  2nd,  1866. 

At  the  moment  when  these  pages  are  sub- 
mitted to  our  readers,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  be  engaged  in  debating  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  for  the  Extension  of  the 
Franchise,  recently  introduced  by  Her  Maj- 
esty's Government ;  and  within  a  few 
hours  a  vote  of  the  Lower  House  of  Parlia- 
ment will  probably  decide  the  fate  of  that 
measure  in  the  present  Session.  It  is  not 
our  province  to  compete  with  those  political 
writers  who  are  enabled  by  the  facilities  of 
frequent  publication  to  track  the  varying 
fortunes  of  the  fight,  and  to  discuss  with 
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feverish  ardour  every  incident  of  the  cam- 
paign and  of  the  battle.  Nor  could  any 
observations  published  in  this  place  affect 
results  which  depend  on  the  fluctuations 
of  a  majority,  swayed  by  the  eloquence  of 
debate  or  the  artifices  of  Parliamentary 
tactics.  But  although  we  are  precluded 
from  taking  any  active  part  in  the  contest 
now  raging  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
we  shall  not  presume  to  speculate  on  the 
consequences  of  an  unknown  vote,  it  would 
be  inconsistent  with  our  duty  to  the  party 
with  which  we  have  so  long  been  connected 
to  remain  silent  at  so  important  a  conjunc- 
ture of  public  affairs.  It  is  never  too  late 
to  recall  attention  to  those  fixed  principles 
of  public  policy  and  political  truth,  which 
survive  and  govern  the  vicissitudes  of  success 
and  defeat  in  a  popular  assembly ;  and  what- 
ever be  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons upon  the  Bill  now  before  it,  we  know 
that  the  ultimate  success  of  the  measure  for 
the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  a  larger 
class  of  our  fellow- citizens  is  certain  and  in- 
disputable. 

On    former    occasions — on    the    eve    of 
the  general  election  in  July  last,    and   on 
the   eve  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in 
January    last — we   fully    stated   the  views 
we   entertain   on    the    subject    of    Parlia- 
mentary Reform  in  its  present  phasis,  and 
we  have  only  to  add  that  the  measure  intro- 
Iduced  by  Lord  Russell  and  his  colleagues 
has,  by  its  sincerity  and  its  moderation,  en- 
j  tirely    justified   the   anticipations   we    had 
/  formed  of  it.     It  was  easy  to  foresee,  that, 
/  at  a  time  when  the  Liberal  majority  of  the 
'   House  of  Commons  is  not  vehemently  im- 
pelled   by   any    strong    agitation     in   the 
country,   and  when  many  members  of  the 
new  Parliament  are  more  anxious  to  exer- 

icise  their  privileges  than  to  subject  them  to 
revision,   a  proposal  for  the  reform  of  the 
House  of   Commons  has  to  encounter   the 
\  secret  aversion  and  apprehensions  of  a  con- 
I  siderable  number  of  members  of  the  Liberal 
party,  in  addition  to  the  open  opposition  of 
the    Conservative  minority.      On  this  well- 
known  fact  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  have 
based  their  operations ;  and  it  is  a  remark- 
able circumstance  that  in  the  debates  upon 
|the  first  stages  of  the  Bill,  the  whole  attack 
,'was  carried  on    by  skirmishers,   who    still 
affect  to  wear  the  colours  of  the  very  party 
^  they  are  endeavouring  to  divide  and  to  de- 
I  feat.     The  Conservative  leaders  maintained 
at   that  time   a   significant   silence,  and  it 
might  be  inferred  that,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  calmer  and  wiser  spirits  among  them, 
the   measure  proposed  by  the  Government 
was  a  fair   and   moderate  settlement  of  a 
long-disputed  question,  which  cannot  ftiil — 


as  long  as  it  is  in  dispute — to  exclude  them 
from  any  lengthened  tenure  of  office.  They 
cannot  doubt  that  sooner  or  later,  and  at  no 
distant  period,  a  considerable  addition  will 
be  made  to  the  present  electoral  body,  for 
the  principle  was  conceded  by  Lord  Derby's 
own  Reform  Bill  of  1859 ;  and  in  addition 
to  the  manifest  justice  of  the  claim,  it  is  an 
act  of  prudence  to  remove  inequalities  and 
anomalies  which  have  repeatedly  been  ex- 
posed, and  to  bring  as  many  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's subjects  within  the  pale  of  the  franchise, 
as  can  be  expected  to  exercise  that  right 
with  independence  and  intelligence.  The 
appeal  to  the  fears  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes,  which  the  opponents  of  the  present 
Bill  have  not  scrupled  to  make,  is  grossly 
exaggerated,  if  not  entirely  unfounded.  If 
there  are  dangerous  classes  in  the  community, 
there  is  danger  in  excluding  them  from  the 
exercise  of  political  rights,  as  well  as  in  in- 
cluding them  within  the  regular  line  of  op- 
erations of  electoral  constituencies.  We  are 
told  that  in  certain  boroughs  which  have 
been  named,  there  is  already  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  working-classes,  and  that  to 
augment  the  present  electors  by  the  £7 
householders  would  be  to  establish  this  pre- 
ponderance over  a  broader  area.  But  what 
evidence  is  there  that  this  class  of  voters  is 
constantly  to  vote  as  a  class  with  undivided 
strength,  when  every  other  class  in  the  com- 
munity is  divided  by  the  influence  of  party 
and  of  opinion  ?  If  we  take  the  old  free- 
men and  scot  and  lot  voters,  who  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and 
who  survived  it — a  low  class  of  voters  cer- 
tainly, and  probably  lower  than  the  average 
£7  householders  of  the  present  day — it  will 
be  found  that  they  were  by  no  means  class- 
supporters  of  popular  candidates,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  many  of  the  boroughs  in  which 
they  still  exist  are  strongholds  of  Toryism. 
It  is  then  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  the  ad- 
mission of  a  more  numerous  body  of  voters 
from  a  lower  class  in  society  tends  necessarily 
to  throw  their  unanimous  vote  on  the  popu- 
lar or  democratic  side.  Indeed,  it  may  hap- 
pen, and  it  does  happen,  that  voters  in  this 
humble  condition  of  life  are  more  accessible 
to  influence  than  men  of  a  higher  position  ; 
and  we  see  reason  rather  to  apprehend  that 
they  may  be  wanting  in  independence  than 
over-eager  to  assert  it  at  the  expense  of  all 
other  classes  in  the  nation. 

We  infer,  then,  from  these  and  many 
similar  considerations,  that  the  Conserva- 
tives are  wrong  in  rejecting  this  Bill — that 
they  are  repeating  the  mistake  they  have 
often  committed  before — and  that  the  cer- 
tain result  of  the  defeat  of  the  present  meas- 
ure would   be   to  render   the  introduction 
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and  adoption  of  a  stronger  measure  of  Ke- 
form  infinitely  more  probable  hereafter. 
"We  admit,  however,  that  the  production  of 
the  Electoral  Statistics,  which  have  been 
framed  by  order  of  the  Government  during 
the  past  winter,  and  were  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons  a"  few  hours  before  Mr. 
Gladstone  brought  in  the  Bill,  has  supplied 
a  vast  amount  of  materials  for  the  discus- 
sion of  this  question  which  did  not  before 
exist.  We  have  ourselves  on  several  former 
occasions  pointed  out  some  of  the  remark- 
able inferences  which  might  be  drawn  from 
the  known  increase  of  population,  from  the 
rise  of  wages,  and  from  other  causes,  which 
render  the  franchise  to  a  certain  extent  self- 
adjusting,  and  have  actually  largely  aug- 
mented it,  in  the  last  thirty  years,  notwith- 
standing the  gradual  extinction  of  the  class 
of  freemen.  But  these  inferences  were  the 
result  of  conjectural  analysis ;  they  are  now 
confirmed  by  statistical  demonstration.  It 
must  then  be  conceded  that  we  are  flir 
better  able  than  we  have  ever  been  before 
to  arrive  at  certain  conclusions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  franchise,  and  that  we  have  now, 
for  the  first  time,  in  our  hands  the  materials 
for  a  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject. 
We  must  take  leave  to  remark  that  it  reflects 
no  great  credit  on  those  statesmen  of  all 
parties  who  have  repeatedly  tried  their 
hands  at  a  revision  of  the  representative 
system,  that  they  should  now,  for  the  first 
time,  have  discovered  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  the  information  contained  in  the 
Tables  before  us.  The  fact  is  that  the 
treatment  of  the  question  of  Reform  has 
hitherto  been  purely  empirical,  at  least  by 
practical  politicians  ;  and  the  more  philoso- 
phical class  of  writers  on  the  subject  had 
never  before  obtained  from  Government  the 
means  of  verifying  or  refuting  their  specu- 
lative propositions. 

The  question  of  Parliamentary  Represen- 
tation has  therefore  made  a  great  step  in  the 
present  year  by  the  production  of  these 
elements  of  calculation ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  a  still  greater  step  will  be  ac- 
complished when  the  intelligence  of  the 
nation  has  been  for  some  time  at  work  on 
these  materials.  They  disclose  an  infinite 
number  of  anomalies  and  imperfections, 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  set  right  by  application 
of  any  uniform  rule  or  standard.  Hitherto 
the  machine  has  worked  with  tolerable  fair- 
ness, because  one  set  of  abuses  may  have 
served  to  counteract  another  set  ot  abuses  of 
an  opposite  tendency.  But  if  the  whole 
system  of  our  representation  is  to  be  passed 
under  review,  and  reduced  to  any  definite 
principle,  the  subject  is  so  intricate  and  so 
difficult  that  it  dnmaiids  an   anmnnt  nf  tinio 


and  thought  that  have  not  yet  been  given  to 
it.  It  matters,  in  our  opinion,  but  little 
whether  a  particular  measure  be  carried 
within  a  particular  time  by  a  particular  set 
of  men  ;  but  it  is  of  the  deepest  consequence 
to  the  permanent  interests  of  the  nation  that 
every  step  we  take  in  this  matter  should  be 
taken  with  a  clear  knowledge  of  its  conse- 
quences. The  objection  which  has  been 
taken  to  what  is  termed  the  '  partial  and 
fragmentary '  treatment  of  the  subject,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  altogether  captious  and 
unfounded ;  the  magnitude  and  complexity 
of  the  questions  at  stake  render  it  almost 
impossible  to  treat  them  collectively,  or  to 
legislate  for  them  in  a  single  Bill. 

The  present  debates  are  therefore  salutary, 
and  even  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  now  be- 
fore Parliament  are  unconsciously  lending 
their  assistance  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  a 
more  enlarged  measure,  by  showing  the  im- 
perfections which  may  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  this  scheme.  No  doubt  it  is  incomplete. 
The  framers  and  authors  of  the  Bill  were 
the  first  to  acknowledge  its  incompleteness, 
and  to  announce  that  they  should  be  pre- 
pared to  go  on  in  the  same  direction,  and 
with  the  same  precautions.  The  question  is 
whether  that  direction  is  the  right  one.  But 
it  is  a  singular  characteristic  of  the  opposi- 
tion made  to  this  Bill,  proceeding  from 
parties  notoriously  adverse  to  Reform,  that 
they  require  to  be  informed  of  all  its  con- 
comitants, and  demand  pledges  from  the 
Government  to  carry  it  further.  Had  the 
Bill  been  a  bold  and  decisive  measure,  they 
would  have  proclaimed  an  uncompromising 
resistance.  As  it  is  a  partial  and  moderate 
measure,  they  protest  against  it  for  its 
exiguity : 

'  My  wound  is  great  because  it  is  so  small : 
Then  it  were  greater  were  it  none  at  all.' 

These,  however,  are  but  frivolous  strictures  ; 
and  we  cannot  believe  that  they  will  prevail 
against  a  great  principle.  The  nation  de- 
sires on  many  accounts  to  admit  a  larger 
number  of  persons  to  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise.  Parliament  is  already  pledged 
to  that  principle  both  on  the  hustings  and 
by  former  votes.  This  Bill  would  effect  that 
object  without  any  serious  disturbance  of 
the  present  balance  of  parties  and  classes ; 
and  we  trust  that  a  premature  defeat  of  the 
Government  plan  will  not  throw  the  conduct 
of  the  question  into  the  hands  of  less  ex- 
perienced statesmen,  or  upon  more  agitated 
times  than  the  present. 

Within  the   last  few  days  especially,  and  1 
during  the  Easter  recess,  it  has  become  mani- 1 
fest  that  in  spite   of  the  all  but  universal 
opposition  of  the  Tjondon  Pross  and  the  cen- 
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sorious  tone  of  London  society,  the  country 
at  large  has  given  to  this  Bill  a  much  more 
favourable  reception  than  it  obtained  on  the 
first  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Many  a  member  of  Parliament  who  went 
down  to  his  constituents  a  waverer,  has  been 
taught  by  their  firm  and  contented,  though 
dispassionate,  attitude,  that  the  Bill  has  been 
received  with  profound  satisfaction  by  the 
best  portion  of  the  middle  classes  of  Eng- 
land. The  adversaries  of  the  Bill  complain 
that  it  has  called  forth  no  violent  ebullitions 
of  enthusiasm  and  party  feeling.  That  is  in 
our  eyes  one  of  its  merits,  because  it  shows 
that  the  measure  is  a  temperate  one,  and 
makes  no  appeal  to  the  passions  of  democra- 
cy.    But  if  the  Tories  and  their  casual   ad- 


herents wish  to  awaken  those  sleeping 
passions,  mnd  to  rouse  the  spirit  they  affect 
to  dread,  they  may  depend  upon  it  that  an 
unqualified  rejection  of  this  Bill  would  not 
fail  to  realise  some  part  of  their  own  sinister 
predictions.  The  adoption  of  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  on  the  second  reading,  which  we 
confidently  anticipate,  will,  on  the  contrary, 
go  far  to  justify  the  reliance  placed  by  the 
country  on  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  and 
the  consistency  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion. If,  on  the  contrary,  an  appeal  to  the 
constituencies  were  unfortunately  rendered 
necessary  by  the  rejection  of  this  measure, 
we  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  answer  re- 
turned to  that  question  would  be  a  decisive 
majority  in  favour  of  the  Bill. 
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unique  fact  in  the  history  of  mankind.  The 
poems  of  the  Moallakat,  which  were  written 
in  gold  letters  and  suspended  in  the  Caaba, 
prove  that  the  Arabian  mind  had  attained 
not  only  to  grammatical  refinement  but  to 
great  subtlety  of  thought,  expression  and 
feeling.  War  and  love,  the  valour  of  tribes 
and  of  chieftains,  the  praises  of  wine  and 
of  women,  of  joyous  living,  of  a  roving  life, 
of  the  finer  pleasures  of  Baalbec  and 
Damascus,  the  swiftness  and  beauty  of 
the  horse,  the  speed  and  strength  of  the 
camel — form  the  chief  topics  of  these  poems ; 
but  some  touch  of  nature,  some  delicate 
detail  of  observation  or  ingenious  metaphor 
adds  freshness  to  the  description ;  and  evi- 
dently the  Arabs  who,  as  judges,  gave  these 
competitive  poems  supereminent  rank,  must 
have  been  acquainted  with  every  delicacy 
and  artifice  of  poetical  expression.  Some 
of  the  scenes  come  as  vividly  before  the 
eyes  as  the  art  of  language  can  possibly 
bring  them.  Thus  we  see  the  lover  linger- 
ing with  a  lover's  attachment  over  the  spot 
from  which  the  camp  of  his  mistress  has 
been  raised,  the  circular  depression  left  by 
the  tent  of  his  beloved  is  not  effaced  from 
the  sand,  the  stones  which  sustained  the 
cauldron  are  yet  black  with  fire,  and  the 
fringe  of  her  litter  has  left  behind  it  little 
tufts  of  red  on  the  thorn,  like  crimson  blos- 
soms ;  when  he  arrives  in  the  presence  of 
his  mistress,  he  feels  as  though  the  breeze 
had  wafted  to  his  senses  the  perfume  of  the 
pink  ;  and  when  he  prevails  upon  her  to  fly 
with  him  by  midnight,  he  approaches  the 
tent,  while  the  Pleiades  are  glittering  in  the 
heavens  like  a  girdle  .studded  with  gems ; 
the  maiden  is  waiting  with  beating  heart 
behind  the  folds  of  the  tent-door,  and  as 
they  fly  together  she  lets  her  robe  sweep 
down  behind  her  to  efiace  the  marks  of  their 
footsteps  on  the  sand.  It  is  not  possible  to 
surpass  the  minute  observation  of  natural 
objects  contained  in  some  of  these  poems ; 
thus  a  poet  describes  '  a  fly  settling  on  a 
blade  of  grass  and  rubbing  its  fore-legs  to- 
gether, just  as  a  man  with  mutilated  arms 
would  roll  a  stick  in  the  round  orifice  of 
wood  to  produce  a  flame.' 

The  Moallakat,  moreover,  as  well  as  the 
narrative  of  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval,  bear 
ample  testimony  to  the  inveterate  hostility  of 
tribe  to  tribe  among  the  Arabs.  This  fero- 
cious hatred  has  lasted  now  for  something 
like  three  thousand  years,  and  without  some 
knowledge  of  its  character,  their  history  is 
entirely  unintelligible.  From  time  imme- 
morial the  Arabs  have  been  divided  into 
two  great  races ;  the  elder,  called  the  Ye- 
menites, or  Kelbites,*  claim  descent  from 
Joktan,  or  Cahtan,  the  son  of  Heber,  who 


gave  his  name  to  the  Hebrew  race. 
The  other,  and  younger  race,  known  as 
Maadites,  Modharites,  or  Caisites,  own  as 
ancestor  Adnan,  one  of  the  descendants  of 
Ishmael,  although  they  probably  derived 
their  origin  from  various  Biblical  patriarchs, 
all  comprised  under  the  name  of  Adnan. 
The  animosity  of  these  two  races  to  each 
other  is  unaccountable,  but  invincible  ;  like 
two  chemical  products  which  instantly  ex- 
plode, when  placed  in  contact,  so  has  it 
always  been  found  impossible  for  Yemenite 
and  Maadite  to  live  quietly  together.  At 
the  present  day]  the  Yemenite  in  the  vicinity 
of  Jerusalem  detests  the  Maadite  of  Hebron, 
and  when  questioned  as  to  the  reason  of 
their  eternal  enmity,  has  no  other  reply  but 
that  it  has  always  been  so  from  time  imme- 
morial. In  the  time  of  the  Caliphs  the 
territory  of  Damascus  was  desolated  by  a 
murderous  war  for  two  years  because  a 
Maadite  had  taken  a  lemon  from  the  garden 
of  a  Yemenite.  The  province  of  Murcia  in 
Spain  was  deluged  with  blood  for  seven 
years  because  a  Maadite  inadvertently 
plucked  a  Yemenite  vine-leaf.  It  was  a 
passion  which  surmounted  every  tie  of  afiec- 
tion  or  interest.  '  You  have  prayed  for 
your  father,  why  do  you  not  pray  for  your 
mother  ? '  a  Yemenite  was  asked  in  the 
Caaba.  '  For  my  mother  ! '  said  the  Yemen- 
ite, '  how  could  I  ?  she  was  of  the  race  of 
Maad.'  And  Mahomet  himself,  notwith- 
standing that  he  owed  everything  to  the 
Yemenite,  never  ceased  to  congratulate 
himself  that  he  was  of  the  race  of  Maad. 
The  conquest  of  Islam,  so  far  from  dimin- 
ishing the  instinctive  hatred  of  these  two 
races,  gave  it  renewed  vigour  and  intensity. 
The  .  Yemenites  and  Maadites,  after  each 
conquest,  were  often  obliged  to  live  on  the 
same  soil  and  divide  the  fruits  of  conquest 
between  them.  Incessant  contact  engen- 
dered incessant  dispute,  and  the  animosity 
of  the  two  tribes  bathed  in  blood  at  the 
same  time  the  plains  of  Irak  and  Mesopo- 
tamia, the  oases  of  the  Sahara,  the  valleys  of 
Mount  Atlas,  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir, 
and  the  regions  watered  by  the  Indus  and 
the  Ganges. 

The  Yemenites,  however,  preceded  the 
Maadites  by  some  two  thousand  years  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  The  Yemenite 
Himyarite  empire,  which  existed  in  the  very 
dawn  of  civilization  in  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  has   re- 


*  It  is  very  puzzling  often  to  make  out  of  which 
party  a  tribe  is,  since  the  parties  change  tlieir  de- 
nomination in  every  district — both  Kelbite  and 
Maadite  using  as  a  party  name  in  that  district  the 
name  of  their  own  local  leading  tribe. 
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cently  received  the  attention  of  many  learned 
investigators.  The  Yemenite  evidently  has 
a  superior  aptitude  for  social  organisation 
and  the  life  of  towns,  and  this  diversity  of 
character  from  the  Maadite,  by  whom  in- 
habitants of  towns  are  held  in  contempt,  is 
doubtless  one  of  the  reasons  of  their  mutual 
aversion.*  It  is  clear,  from  many  passages 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Yemen  and  its  cities  held  rank  as 
one  of  the  first  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
communities  then  known ;  and  from  their 
being  frequently  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  it  was  sur- 
mised that  a  near  relation  existed  between  the 
two  countries.  Recent  discoveries  have  veri- 
fied these  conjectures.  M.  Fresnel,  a  French 
consul  in  those  parts,  with  other  travellers,  has 
visited  the  extensive  and  imposing  remains  of 
ruined  Himyarite  cities,  and  has  discovered 
inscriptions  of  the  ancient  Himyarite  lan- 
guage. This  language  appears,  on  examina- 
tion, to  have  been  a  sister  of  the  Ghez  or 
Abyssinian,  another  member  of  the  Semitic 
family.  Indeed,  the  people  of  Hadramaut 
and  Oman,  with  their  great  cities  of  Mareb, 
Saba  or  Sheba,  Aden  or  Eden,  Saana 
and  others,  seem  in  the  days  of  Solomon 
and  the  kings  to  have  stood  towards  Egypt, 
Palestine,  and  Assyria,  in  the  same  position 
as  Venice  towards  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages;  for  the  sailors  of  Hadramaut  and 
Oman  carried  on  the  maritime  trade  between 
the  coasts  of  Africa,  India,  and  Malabar, 
and  the  mighty  empires  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Nile.f 

While  this  Himyarite  Yemenite  empire 

*  Mahomet,  like  a  true  Maadite,  regarded  every- 
thing indicating  a  settled  life  with  contempt.  He 
once  said,  looking  at  a  plough, '  Whosesoever  house 
that  enters,  it  brings  shame  with  it.' 

f  A  passage  in  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  19-24)  is  cu- 
riously illustrative  of  the  state  of  the  commerce  of 
that  time,  and  the  nomad  character  of  the  princes 
of  Kedar  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the  mer- 
chants of  Sheba  by  the  character  of  the  commodities 
they  dealt  in  :  '  Dan  also  and  Javan  going  to  and 
fro  occupied  in  thy  fairs  :  bright  iron  (sword  blades), 
cassia,  and  calamus,  were  in  thy  market.  Dedan 
■was  thy  merchant  in  precious  clothes  for  chariots. 
Arabia,  and  all  the  princes  of  Kedar,  they  occupied 
with  thee  in  lambs,  and  rams,  and  goats  :  in  these 
were  they  thy  merchants.  The  merchants  of  Sheba 
and  Raamah,  they  were  thy  merchants :  they  occu- 
pied in  thy  fairs  with  chief  of  all  spices,  and  with 
all  precious  stones,  and  gold.  Haran,  and  Canneh, 
and  Eden,  the  merchants  of  Sheba,  Asshur,  and 
Chilmad,  were  thy  merchants.  These  were  thy 
merchants  in  all  sorts  of  things,  in  blue  clothes, 
and  broidered  work,  and  in  chests  of  rich  apparel, 
bound  with  cords,  and  made  of  cedar,  among  thy 
merchandise.'  The  wealth  of  southern  Arabia  con- 
tinued to  be  ah  object  of  marvel  with  foreign 
nations  till  the  days  of  Horace,  who  in  five  pas- 
sages celebrates  the  wealth  of  Arabia:  Od.  i.  27; 
iii.  12,  24 ;  iii.  24,  2 ;  Up.  i.  6,  Q  ;  i.  7,  36. 


was  thus  early  the  chief  seat  of  commercial 
and  manufacturing  activity,  their  Maadite 
brethren  occupied  themselves  with  the  land 
or  caravan  trade,  a  business  which  they  have 
never  abandoned  since  their  first  appearance 
in  that  capacity  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 
The  brethren  of  Joseph,  after  they  had 
thrown  him  into  the  pit,  sat  down  by  its  side 
to  eat  bread,  and  saw  '  a  company  of  Ish- 
maelites  coming  from  Gilead  with  their  cam- 
els bearing  spices,  and  balm,  and  myrrh, 
going  to  carry  it  down  to  Egypt.' 

The  great  distinguishing  feature  of  ancient 
commerce,  as  Heeren  has  remarked,  is  that 
it  was  carried  on  chiefly  by  land.  Com- 
mercial operations  at  sea  were  usually  con- 
fined to  small  coasting  voyages.  The  im- 
mense steppes  of  Asia  and  the  sandy  deserts 
of  Africa  and  Arabia  were  the  oceans  of 
ancient  commerce,  across  which  the  long 
caravans  of  camels  with  their  bales  and 
'  chests  bound  with  cords,'  as  described  in 
Ezekiel,  trailed  their  long  lengths  like  fleets 
of  ships.  In  the  days  of  Augustus,  Aulus 
Gellius  described  the  caravans  of  Arabia  as 
being  like  armies  in  magnitude.  The  time 
and  course  of  each  caravan  was  marked  by 
the  convenience  of  merchants  and  the  oc- 
currence of  watering  places.  Each  had  its 
fixed  time  of  starting — so  often  in  the  course 
of  the  year— its  invariable  daily  halting- 
places,  its  entrepots,  and  its  points  of  'junc- 
tion '  with  other  caravans  who  would  join  it 
for  protection.  To  each  city  through  which 
it  passed  it  was  like  the  railway  train  of  our 
own  times,  or  a  fleet  for  a  seaport,  a  source 
of  wealth  and  daily  topic  of  interest,  and 
the  distant  signs  of  its  arrival  would  be  anx- 
iously awaited  outside  the  walls  by  merchants 
and  citizens.  The  increased  use  of  shipping, 
and  more  especially  the  establishment  by 
the  Romans  of  a  direct  trade  with  India  by 
sea  from  Suez,  ruined  the  caravan  trade,  and 
consequently  those  vast  cities  which  main- 
tained their  enormous  prosperity  by  the  pas- 
sage of  caravans  fell  into  decay.  This  is 
the  reason  of  the  otherwise  inexplicable  ex- 
istence of  the  magnificent  remains  of  colon- 
nades, temples,  and  amphitheatre,  which 
excite  the  traveller's  admiration  and  surprise 
amid  the  sands  of  the  Hauran  and  the 
deserts  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias.  Palmyra,  Philadelphia,  and 
the  cities  of  the  Decapolis  were  the  northern 
stations  or  termini  of  the  great  caravan  road 
from  Petra  to  Damascus.  But  the  position 
of  Petra  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  advance 
it  to  that  incredible  degree  of  opulence 
which  won  the  admiration  of  visitors  in  the 
days  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  was  de- 
scribed by  Athenodorus  the  stoic,  and  which 
after  having  been  forgotten  in  the  desert  for 
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centuries,  still  exists  within  its  rock  ramparts 
and  its  richly  chiselled  and  stately  pillars 
and  edifices,  to  astonish  and  instruct  the 
modern  traveller.  Petra  in  fact  was  one  of 
the  chief  points  of  junction  of  the  great 
caravan  traffic,  and  it  was  here  that  the  cargo 
of  the  caravan  changed  hands  from  the  car- 
riers of  the  Southern  to  those  of  the  North- 
ern merchants.* 

Two  great  lines  of  caravans  started  from 
Yemen  :  the  one  proceeded  from  Hadramaut 
by  Oman  and  took  the  line  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  other  came  by  the  Hidjaz  along 
the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  arrived  at  Pe- 
tra, and  from  hence  bifurcated  off  into  two 
roads,  the  one  going  to  G-aza  and  the  other 
to  Damascus.  From  Yemen  to  Petra  the 
time  of  caravan  march  was  seventy  days, 
and  the  stations  of  the  present  day  are  the 
same  as  those  described  by  Athenodorus, 
and  were  probably  the  same  in  the  days  of 
Ishmael  and  Abraham.  The  Maadite  tribes 
found  in  this  occupation  an  immense  field  of 
employment.  Some  let  their  camels  for  hire, 
some  acted  as  guides,  some  secured  protec- 
tion in  return  for  payments  of  money,  some 
engaged  themselves  in  traffic.  These  Maad- 
ite Arabs  all  for  the  most  part  trace  their 
origin  from  Abraham,  although  according  to 
Genesis  some  must  be  descended  from  Abra- 
ham's brother  Nahor  and  his  nephew  Lot. 
The  nations  mentioned  in  Genesis  under  the 
name  Ishmaelite,  '  the  rams  of  '  Nebaioth,' 
'  the  tents  of  Kedar,'  the  Kedarenes,  the 
Edomites  or  Idumceans,  the  Amalekites,  the 
descendants  of  Uz  and  Buz,  sons  of  Nahor, 
the  Moabites  and  the  Ammonites  (descended 
from  Lot),  the  Midianites,  were  all  of  this 
Arab  branch  of  the  Semitic  family. 

The  Arabs  long  acknowledged  the  ascend- 
ency of  their  neighbours  and  kinsfolk  the 
Jews,  and  the  kings  of  Israel  made  their 
power  felt  across  the  Arabian  peninsula. 
David  fortified  Petra :  Solomon  had  a  fleet 
at  Akaba  (Eziongeber)  on  the  Red  Sea,  and 
sent  fleets  to  Ophir  (Malabar) ;  Jehoshaphat 
also  occupied  the  same  place  as  a  naval  sta- 
tion.    In  the  decline  of  the  power  of  the 


*  Not  only  the  populous  kingdom  of  the  Naba- 
thseans,  of  which  Petra  was  capital,  but  probably 
the  kingdoms  of  Hira  and  Ghassan  owed  a  great 
portion  of  their  prosperity  to  being  traversed  by 
the  ancient  arteries  of  trade.  When,  however,  the 
caravan  trade  fell  into  ruin,  these  countries  lost  the 
means  of  supporting  the  numerous  settled  popula- 
tions of  Arabs  who  had  found  occupation  among 
them,  and  one  by  one  the  tribes  again  betook  them- 
selves to  the  life  of  the  desert,  and  the  disturbances 
into  which  these  wandering  tribes  in  search  of  a 
locality  for  settlement  threw  Arabia  and  the  adja- 
cent country  were  followed  by  a  series  of  commo- 
tions which  evidently  lasted  very  nearly  to  the  time 
pf  Mahomet. 


kings  of  Israel  the  Edomites  got  possession 
of  Petra  and  the  naval  stations  of  the  He- 
brews on  the  Red  Sea,  but  they  were  in  their 
turn  expelled  by  the  Nabathaeans.  During 
the  dominion  of  the  Nabathaeans  and  in  the 
time  of  the  prosperity  of  Petra,  the  expe- 
dition led  by  JElius  Gallus,  the  friend  of 
Strabo,  still  affords  some  slight  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  peninsula,  when  after  a 
march  of  six  months,  protracted  by  the 
duplicity  of  the  Arab  guides,  the  Roman 
legions  penetrated  into  Yemen  and  took 
Mareb. 

Mecca  had  always  been  an  emporium  of 
the  great  caravan  road  from  Yemen;  but 
although  the  valley  in  which  it  is  situated  is 
desolate  and  barren,  the  presence  of.  water, 
and  its  position  between  Jeddah  and  the  fer- 
tile district  of  Tayif,  rendered  it  an  advan- 
tageous halting-place  and  commercial  station 
for  merchants,  so  that  before  the  decline  of 
the  caravan  trade  it  was  a  city  of  some  im- 
portance. Mohammedan  tradition  first  places 
Mecca  in  the  possession  of  a  race  called  by 
them  the  '  Amalica,'  a  name  which  naturally 
suggests  the  Amalekites  of  Scripture.  Sub- 
sequently a  Yemenite  race  of  Djorhomites 
dwelt  there,  and  immediately  before  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Coreishites  on  the  scene,  another 
Yemenite  tribe,  named  Khoza,  had  obtained 
possession  of  the  holy  spot.  The  Coreish- 
ites, whose  name  •rt'as  destined  to  supplant 
those  of  the  previous  occupiers  of  the  valley, 
were  a  Maadite  tribe,  enriched  by  the  cara- 
van trade,  which  they  continued  to  prosecute 
with  great  success  in  the  days  of  Mahomet. 
The  first  chief  of  the  tribe  who  appears  in 
prominent  connexion  with  the  Caaba  is  Cos- 
sai — the  ancestor  of  Mahomet  four  times 
removed.  The  occupation  of  the  Caaba  and 
its  Haram  or  sacred  precincts  by  Cossai 
forms  an  initial  point  in  the  history  of  Mo- 
hammedanism, and  successively  the  several 
ancestors  of  Mahomet  so  modified  the  regu- 
lations and  institutions  of  the  worship  of 
the  Caaba,  that  Mahomet  really  did  little 
more  than  purify  the  institutions  of  his 
ancestors  of  idol-worship,  and  of  some  bar- 
barous customs,  retaining  all  their  ceremon- 
ies and  institutions,  and  adding  to  them  some 
practices  of  his  own  invention  or  importation. 

From  time  immemorial  the  temple  of  the 
Caaba  had  been  an  object  of  reverence.  It 
was  said  indeed  to  have  been  raised  by  the 
hands  of  Abraham.  The  monotheism  of 
Abraham  was,  however,  in  time  depraved  by 
the  addition  of  idol  and  fetish  worship.  The 
idols  were  Bj'inii*  (Genii),  or  spirits,  divided 


*  One  tribe  worshipped  a  loaf  of  bread,  and 
during  a  famine  ate  their  divinity.  The  teraphim 
of  Labau  stolen  by  Rachel  were  probably  Djiniu 
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into  household  penates  and  national  deities 
of  the  tribes;  the  fetishes  were  trees  and 
stones.  Of  these  the  Caaba  is  the  last  sur- 
viving representative,  and  the  worship  of 
that  venerable  stone  Mahomet  himself  did 
not  venture  to  abolish.  Some  of  these  idols 
were  unquestionably  of  the  very  highest 
antiquity.  Herodotus  himself  mentions  (un- 
der the  name  of  Alilat)  the  Al-Lat,  so  often 
spoken  of  in  the  Coran.  The  chief  Djinn, 
,  however,  was  Hobal,  who  was  represented 
as  a  venerable  old  man  with  a  beard,  and  a 
sheaf  of  arrows  in  his  hand.  The  temple 
of  the  Caaba  had  become  in  the  days  of 
Cossai  a  sort  of  Pantheon  for  all  Arabian 
divinities,  and  numbered  no  less  than  four 
hundred  tutelary  deities ;  when  the  idols 
were  destroyed  by  Mahomet  a  Byzantine 
virgin  was  even  found  among  them,  so 
anxious  were  they  to  include  all  divine  in- 
fluence under  the  roof  of  their  temple. 
Mecca,  besides  having  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  most  holy  place  in  Arabia,  was  the 
greatest  emporium  of  commerce  in  the  pen- 
insula. The  policy  of  the  merchant  tribes 
who  obtained  possession  of  the  holy  city  was 
to  make  it  as  great  a  place  of  resort  as  pos- 
sible, by  including  in  their  list  of  deities  the 
tutelary  gods  of  all  the  tribes,  so  that  in 
fact  they  formed  at  Mecca  a  sort  of  federa- 
tive religion  in  which  each  tribe  found  itself 
represented.  Hence  it  was  that  Mahomet 
encountered  but  little  opposition  so  long  as 
he  merely  attacked  the  worship  of  the  Djinn 
or  household  penates.  It  was  when  he  began 
to  assail  the  national  deities  of  the  surround- 
ing tribes,  that  he  excited  the  bitter  ani- 
mosity of  the  Coreishites,  for  these  tribes 
were  attracted  to  the  markets  and  pilgrim- 
ages of  Mecca  by  such  deities  as  Al-Lat  and 
Al-Ozza,  whence  not  only  were  great  com- 
mercial profits  secured,  but  the  revenues  of 
the  Coreishites,  as  keepers  of  the  Caaba  and 
as  purveyors  to  the  pilgrims,  were  largely 
increased. 

Cossai  died  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury in  extreme  old  age,  and  held  almost 
supreme  power  in  Mecca  for  nearly  forty 
years.  Tradition  says  that  he  drank  the 
Khozaite  keeper  of  the  Caaba  into  a  state 
of  intoxication,  and  then  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  keys;  he  did  not  retain  them, 
however,  without  a  severe  struggle,  which 
ended  by  his  being  enabled  to  transfer  the 
dominion  of  Arabia  with  the  possession  of 
Mecca  to  his  tribe.  Cossai  had,  moreover, 
the  true  spirit  of  a  founder,  and  he  estab- 
lished institutions  destined  to  perpetuate  the 
supremacy  of  the  Coreishites,  which  remain 
in  force  to  the  present  day.  Before  his  time, 
the  valley  of  Mecca,  and  the  precincts  of 
the  Caaba,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Haram, 


had  been  considered  so  sacred,  that  none  of 
its  possessors  had  dared  to  erect  any  fixed 
habitations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sanctuary,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  grove 
of  trees.  The  worshippers  of  the  Caaba 
and  its  guardians  dwelt  in  tents  outside  the 
holy  ground.  Cossai  determined  to  take 
permanent  possession  of  the  soil  by  building 
houses-upon  it,  and  when  his  fellow-tribes- 
men hesitated  to  hew  down  the  sacred  trees, 
he  himself  seized  an  axe  and  commenced 
their  demolition.  By  that  blow  of  the  axe, 
Cossai  showed  himself  a  true  ancestor  of  his 
better  known  descendant.  Not  only  did 
Cossai  thus  found  the  city  of  Mecca,  but  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Caaba 
he  built  a  council-house  for  the  Coreishites 
called  the  Dar-el-Nadwah.  As  guardian  of 
the  Caaba  and  founder  of  the  council  of  his 
tribe,  Cossai  organized  the  following  insti- 
tutions :  the  Zwa,  or  right  of  presenting  the 
flag  to  the  leader  of  forays  and  expeditions ; 
the  sicaya,  or  right  of  managing  the  water 
supplies — an  institution  of  great  importance 
in  a  country  like  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mecca;  the  rifada,  or  distribution  of  alms 
and  provisions  to  the  pilgrims  at  Mecca  ;  the 
nasaa,  or  intercalation  of  days  in  the  calen- 
der, an  office  likewise  conveying  great  au- 
thority, since  it  determined  the  time  of  the 
sacred  month ;  the  ij'aza,  or  right  of  mar- 
shalling the  tribes  in  procession,  necessarily 
also  an  office  of  great  authority  among  a 
race  so  tenacious  of  right  to  precedence  as 
the  Arabs ;  and  the  nidjaba,  or  guardian- 
ship of  the  keys  of  the  Caaba.  Of  these 
institutions  the  nasaa  was  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  all,  since  the  Arabs  reckoned 
time  by  the  lunar  calendar ;  the  months  of 
the  year  were  constantly  changing  their 
seasons,  consequently  the  dates  of  the  time 
of  pilgrimage  changed  likewise ;  and  as  it 
was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  tribes  not  to  have  the  time  of 
pilgrimage  fixed  during  the  harvest  months, 
the  privilege  of  deciding  the  season  of  pil- 
grimage alone  conferred  supereminent  au- 
thority on  the  Coreishites. 

The  successors  of  Cossai  followed  in  his 
steps. .  Haschim,*  the  great-grandfather  of 
Mahomet,  discharged  the  functions  of  the 
rifada  and  sicaya  with  a  generosity  which 
remained  proverbial,  and  established  the  two 
great  yearly  caravans  of  the  people  of  Mec- 
ca ;  the  one  in  winter  for  Yemen,  and  the 
one  in  summer  for  Syria.  Abd-al-Mouttalib, 
the  grandfather  of  the  prophet,  filled  the 


*  It  was  from  Haschim  Mahomet's  party  -were 
afterwards  named  Haschimites,  ia  opposition  to  the 
Ommeyades,  so  called  from  Ommeyah,  another  son 
of  Cossai.  * 
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same  position  with  equal  magnificence;  he 
rebuilt  the  sacred  well  of  Zemzem,  and  re- 
strained the  privilege  of  its  use  to  the  Cor- 
eishites  alone.  Abdallah  the  son  of  Abd-al- 
Mouttalib  and  father  of  Mahomet,  died  a 
youth,  leaving  his  wife  then  enceinte  with  a 
posthumous  child. 

Such  were  the  institutions  which  were  the 
work  of  Mahomet's  ancestors,  and  which  he 
incorporated  into  his  own  system,  as  well  as 
those  various  rites  and  ceremonies  which  had 
existed  from  time  immemorial  before  the 
time  of  Cossai.  These  were  the  Ihram,  the 
shaving  of  the  head,  the  paring  of  the  nails, 
the  casting  away  the  clothes  and  assuming  a 
new  garb  before  performing  the  great  pil- 
grimage; the  Hajj  el  Akhar^  the  great  pil- 
grimage ;  the  Omra,  the  lesser  pilgrimage ; 
the  Bzal  Hajj  or  pilgrimage  to  Arafat,  the 
casting  of  stones  into  the  valley  of  Mecca, 
the  seven  peregrinations  round  the  Caaba, 
the  kissing  the  black  stone,  the  sacrifices  of 
sheep  and  camels,  and  the  burial  of  their 
hair  and  nails  in  the  sacred  ground — all 
practices  derived  from  idolatrous  worship. 
All  this  large  body  of  ceremonies  and  insti- 
tutions, Mahomet  found  established  ante- 
cedently to  himself.  The  practice  of  ab- 
staining from  swine's  flesh  and  the  rite  of 
circumcision  had  been  observed  by  the  Arabs 
from  time  immemorial,  and  the  latter  they 
believed  to  have  been  instituted  by  Abraham 
himself. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  originality 
there  was  in  the  religious  doctrines  which 
he  promulgated.  For  even  in  his  monothe- 
istic creed,  Mahomet  was  by  no  means  in 
advance  of  the  most  enlightened  Arabs  of 
his  own  time.  The  Semitic  mind,  in  the 
very  earliest  recorded  ages,  was  by  its  very 
constitution  carried  with  a  rapidity  beyond 
all  example  among  other  nations  to  the  ad- 
option of  monotheism  in  its  conception  of 
the  divine  government  of  the  world.  Apart 
from  the  Hebrew  patriarchs  and  prophets, 
we  know  of  Melehisedec,  Jethro  the  Midian- 
ite,  and  Job,  who  dwelt  in  Arabia;  and, 
doubtless,  among  the  Semitic  races,  there 
were  at  all  times  many  worshippers  of  the 
one  true  God.  The  distinguishing  character 
of  the  Semitic  mind  is  simplicity,  not  to 
make  use  of  the  word  monotony.  The  com- 
plex organisation  of  the  Indo-European  mind 
is  entirely  unintelligible  to  them.  There  is, 
as  M.  Renan  well  observes,  no  example  in 
Semitic  literature  of  any  composition  re- 
sembling the  complex  structure  of  the  drama 
and  the  epos.  That  exuberant  imagination 
of  the  Greeks  which  conceived  a  thousand 
graceful  and  majestic  male  and  female  im- 
personations of  the  forces  and  elements  of 
nature,  is  utterly  wanting  to  the  Semitic 


race,  and  differs  from  it  as  much  as  the  vale 
of  Tempe,  overhung  by  Ossa  and  Pelion, 
differs  from  the  expanse  of  the  Arabian  de- 
serts and  the  wastes  beyond  Jordan.  '  The 
desert,'  as  M.  Renan  says,  'is  monotheist.' 
The  Djinn  and  idols  of  the  tribes  were  not 
so  much  divinities  as  attendants  and  minis- 
ters of  the  great  Divinity  (the  Allah  ta- 
Allah),  who  was  always  the  predominant 
object  of  worship.  These  Djinn,  idols  and 
fetishes,  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  him  as 
saints  and  relics  stand  in  the  Romish  hagio- 
logy  to  the  Almighty.  Another  institution 
which  Mahomet  found  ready  prepared  for 
his  use  was  that  of  prophecy.  Among  all 
the  Semitic  tribes,  the  nebi  has  ever  been  a 
public  character.  Prophecy  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  Semitic  monotheism.  There 
are  traditions  of  prophets  to  be  found  among 
all  the  Semitic  nations.  Not  to  speak  of 
Balaam  the  prophet  of  Mesopotamia,  among 
the  Arabs  in  Mahomet's  own  time  the  story 
of  the  punishment  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Thamudites  and  the  Adites,  for  not  listening 
to  the  warnings  of  the  prophets  Houd  and 
Saleh,  was  universally  received. 

Such,  indeed,  were  the  institutions  and 
doctrines  which  Mahomet  found  ready  pre- 
pared for  him  among  his  own  race ;  it  re- 
mains an  equally  interesting  subject  of  in- 
vestigation what  was  the  state  and  prevalence 
of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  beliefs  in  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  and  what  influence  these 
exercised  on  Mahomet.  Even  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  burning  and 
desolate  solitude  east  of  Jordan  and  around 
the  Dead  Sea  became  the  refuge  of  Judaic 
sects  who  fled  from  the  despair  and  degra- 
dation of  their  race,  and  found  consolation 
in  austere  observances  and  separation  from 
the  world.  The  religion  of  the  Jews  was 
then  fast  becoming  what  it  has  ever  since 
remained — a  religion  of  mystic  hope  and  la- 
mentation. One  of  the  chief  of  these  sects 
was  that  of .  the  Essenes,  who  exercised  a 
larger  influence  on  the  subsequent  course  of 
theological  belief  than  it  is  easy  now  to  ap- 
preciate. They  were  a  fraternity  sprung 
from  the  Jews,  who  formed  an  ascetic  com- 
munity on  the  west  side  of  the  Dead  Sea ; 
a  distaste  for  worldly  life,  frequent  prayer, 
much  fasting,  daily  ablution,  allegoric  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible,  belief  in  the  Persian 
hierarchy  of  angels,  severe  observation  of 
the  Sabbath,  together  with  a  conviction  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  wider 
love  of  humanity  than  was  common  to  the 
Jews,  formed  the  chief  body  of  their  tenets 
and  practices.  The  general  philanthropy  of 
their  principles  and  practices  seems  to  have 
exercised  great  influence  over  the  surround- 
ing Semitic  and  heathen  races,  and  they  had 
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a  prophet  named  Elxai,  who  is  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  Lokman  of  the  Goran.* 
Near  them  subsequently,  in  Moabitis,  settled 
the  Ebionites  or  Nazarenes,  who  must  have 
impressed  the  Arabic  mind  strongly  with 
their  influence,  since  the  name  up  to  the 
present  time  for  a  Christian  is  Nazara. 
Among  the  obscure  heresies  of  which  an  ac- 
count is  left  by  Epiphanius,  a  Greek  bishop 
who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  the  tenets 
of  the  Ebionites  or  Nazarenes  find  place ; 
the  doctrines  of  this  sect  are  also  expounded 
in  the  Homilies  of  Clemens,  a  learned  Greek 
Ebionite,  and  the  theory  of  revelation  there 
set  forth  is  precisely  that  which  was  adopted 
by  Mahomet,  They  supposed  that  there 
was  aa  original  primary  revelation,  the  text 
of  which  was  preserved  in  Heaven,  Adam 
received  the  first  communication  of  this  rev- 
elation, which  was  handed  down  among  his 
progeny  by  tradition,  but  as  it  grew  corrupt- 
ed in  course  of  time  by  adventitious  inven- 
tions, it  became  necessary  to  promulgate  it 
afresh  to  the  world,  and  thus  a  new  prophet 
was  chosen  to  be  the  depository  of  the  orig- 
inal faith.  The  long  line  of  prophets  thus 
sent  was  closed  by  John  the  Baptist  and  by 
Christ.  Christ  called  out  in  his  cradle,  ac- 
cording to  the  Coran,  '  I  have  the  book,  and 
am  chosen  to  be  a  prophet.'  The  same  inci- 
dent is  found  also  in  the  spurious  Gospel  of 
the  Childhood  of  Christ,  which  has  only 
been  preserved  in  an  Arabic  version,  and  in- 
deed superseded  all  the  other  Gospels  among 
the  obscure  sects  settled  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Palestine  and  in  Arabia,  Epipha- 
nius, moreover,  says  that  remains  of  the  ark 
were  still  believed  by  the  Nazarenes  to  exist 
in  Mount  Ararat,  a  circumstance  also  to  be 
found  in  the  Coran,  and  forming  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Ebion- 
ite and  Nazarene  doctrines  possessed  by 
Mahomet  or  his  prompters. 

Another  of  the  sects  enumerated  by 
Epiphanius  are  the  Hemero-baptistge,  from 
their  practice  of  daily  washing,  in  the  mystic 
sense  of  cleansing  from  sin,  who  are  supposed 
to  have  been  classed  by  the  Arabs  among 
the  Sabians — whose  appellation  is  also  de- 
rived from  the  practice  of  ablution.  As  the 
Arabs  appear  to  have  confounded  under 
this  title  various  sects,  the  Essenes  likewise 
possibly  were  comprised  also  under  the  term 
of  Sabians  or  Sabaeans,  since  the  Essenes 
also  paid  adoration  to  the  rising  sun  and  also 
used  rites  of  ablution.     It  was  no  wonder 


*  Iq  addition  to  their  identification  of  Elxai  with 
Lokmaii,  the  Essenes  are  said  by  Epiphanius  to 
have  sworn  by  salt,  by  water,  by  earth,  and  by 
bread  and  wine,  sky  and  wind,  all  oaths  which  oc- 
cur constantly  in  the  Coran. 


that  these  various  doctrines  should  be  float- 
ing about  the  peninsula,  for  long  before  the 
advent  of  Mahomet  it  had  been  a  practice 
for  all  the  strange  heretical  sects  who  could 
find  no  toleration  in  the  Byzantine  empire, 
either  to  escape  and  settle  down  on  the  bor- 
der of  Palestine,  whence  they  could  easily 
fly  into  the  trackless  deserts  of  Arabia,  or 
to  betake  themselves  to  the  oases  of  the 
desert  itself,  a  place  of  refuge  more  secure 
than  Holland  to  the  Protestant  refugees  in 
the  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  more  accessible 
than  America  to  the  discontented  European 
spirits  of  the  present  day.  Christianity 
had,  however,  found  little  favour  in  Arabia, 
The  free-spirited  Bedouins  stigmatised  it  as 
the  '  maliki,^  the  state  religion,  the  orthodox, 
and  appear  to  have  regarded  it  as  synony- 
mous with  slavery.  Besides  which,  the  re- 
ligion of  humility — the  worship  of  sorrow — 
the  adoration  of  the  mystery  of  the  Divinity 
taking  upon  Him  the  burden  of  human  afllic- 
tion— the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity— has  gained 
fewer  converts  among  the  proud  self-reliant 
impetuous  sons  of  the  desert  than  among 
any  other  nation.  Eor  Christianity,  although 
there  were  Christian  tribes  in  Arabia,  and 
one  large  Christian  city  Nadjran  in  the 
days  of  Mahomet,  has  rarely  been  received 
by  them  but  with  incredulity  and  ridicule, 
as  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  Arab  kings  of 
Hira  whom  ■  some  Christian  missionaries  at- 
tempted to  convert.  While  they  were  speak- 
ing to  him  an  officer  of  the  court  whispered 
in  the  king's  ear.  The  monarch  immedi- 
ately assumed  an  aspect  of  intense  sorrow ; 
his  religious  instructors  inquired  the  reason. 
'  Alas  ! '  he  said,  '  I  have  had  dreadful  news ; 
the  archangel  Gabriel  is  dead.'  '  But, 
prince,  you  are  deceived ;  an  angel  is  im- 
mortal.' '  What !  and  yet  you  tell  me  that 
God  himself  could  die.' 

The  Jews  were,  on  the  contrary,  estab- 
lished in  a  powerful  position  in  the  penin- 
sula. There  were  two  strong  tribes  of  them 
settled  at  Medina  ;  they  had  a  fortified  capi- 
tal in  Chaibhar,  and  in  the  third  century  of 
the  Christian  era  they  succeeded  in  convert- 
ing one  of  the  iohhas  or  kings  of  Yemen  to  the 
Jewish  faith.  A  subsequent  tobha,  Dhou 
Nowas,  became  so  ferocious  a  bigot  in  the 
cause  of  the  Jewish  religion,  that  he  declar- 
ed a  holy  war  for  the  propagation  of  his 
creed,  and  took  and  destroyed  the  Christian 
city  of  Nadjran.  On  the  complaint  of  the 
victims,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Justin  I., 
the  nedj'achi  or  king  of  Abyssinia  undertook 
to  avenge  the  cause  of  his  coreligionists  and 
conquered  Yemen,  which  thus  became  an 
Abyssinian  dependency  until  it  was  recon- 
quered for  the  Yemenites  by  the  Kesra  or 
Chosroes    of   Persia    and    governed  by   a 
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Persian  viceroy.  During  the  reign  of  the 
Abyssinian  kings,  however,  one  of  them, 
Abraha  -  el  -  Achram,  built  a  magnificent 
church  at  Sana,  and  endeavoured  to  divert 
the  reverence  of  the  Arabs  from  the  Caaba 
to  worship  and  pilgrimage  to  his  new  cathe- 
dral. The  Arabs  flew  to  arms  in  honour  of 
their  national  shrine,  and  in  the  course  of 
hostilities  Abraha  laid  siege  to  Mecca,  but 
retired  in  great  discomfiture  and  died  shortly 
afterwards.  His  assault  of  Mecca  formed  not 
only  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Arab 
races,  but  the  year,  570  a.  d.,  of  his  expe- 
dition has  become  ever  memorable  as  the 
year  of  Mahomet's  birth,  who  was  thus  said 
to  be  born  in  the  year  of  the  Elephant,  from 
the  animal  on  which  the  king  rode  in  his 
expedition. 

But  of  all  the  various  Jewish,  Christian, 
and  other  sects  scattered  throughout  the  pen- 
insula, there  was  one  with  which  Mahomet 
was  most  closely  associated,  and  on  which  a 
great  deal  of  new  light  has  been  thrown  by 
the  researches  of  Dr.  Sprenger,  and  this  was 
the  sect  of  the  Hanyfs.  The  Hanyfs  were 
the  immediate  forerunners  of  Mahomet,  and 
it  was  from  them  that  the  religion  of  Islam 
in  part  proceeded.  Mahomet  calls  himself 
a  Hanyf,  and  the  name  Hanyf  occurs  twelve 
times  in  the  Coran.  The  word  is  of  Hebrew 
origin,  and  appears  to  have  been  among  the 
Jews  synonymous  with  freethinker  ;  among 
the  Arabs,  however,  the  name  came  into  hon- 
our. There  is  also  frequent  mention  in  the 
Coran  of  the  Sohof,  or  rolls  of  Abraham, 
an  expression  equally  obscure  with  the  word 
Hanyf,  until  the  following  explanatory  pas- 
sage was  discovered  in  the  Arab  historian 
Fihrist :  '  This  book,'  says  Fihrist,  '  I  have 
taken  from  the  Bible  of  the  Hanyfs,  the 
Abrahamite  Sabseans,  who  believed  in  Abra- 
ham, and  from  him  have  received  the  rolls 
which  God  gave  to  the  patriarch.'  Up  to 
the  discovery  of  this  passage,  no  one  knew 
what  was  meant  by  the  rolls  of  Abraham  ; 
from  researches  made  in  other  quarters  it  is 
now  manifest  that  the  Hanyfs  had  a  series 
of  rolls,  said  to  have  reached  the  number  of 
140,  all  of  which  were  fabrications,  though 
attributed  to  the  various  prophets  and  patri- 
archs. 

The  Hanyfs  were,  however,  a  monotheis- 
tic sect,  descended  probably  from  the  Jews, 
without  other  veritable  records  of  their  race 
than  such  as  they  maintained  by  oral  tradi- 
tion, and  their  doctrines  were  then  in  great 
vogue  among  the  most  enlightened  of  the 
Arabs.  A  dozen  Hanyfs  are  named  as  com- 
panions of  Mahomet,  and  he  himself  was 
continually  reproached  by  the  people  of  Mec- 
ca with  being  a  Sabsean.  In  the  language 
of  the   Hanyfs,   somewhat   altered  by  tra- 


dition, the  biblical  names  assumed  the  forms 
now  common  in  the  East.     Thus,  Noah  be- 
came Nuh ;  Lot,  Lut ;  Abraham,  Ibrahym  ; 
Moses,  Musa ;  Pharaoh,  Firaun  ;  and  Aaron, 
Haroun.     The  Hanyfs  regarded  Abraham 
as  the  founder  of  their  religion ;   he  was  the 
first  Hanyf;    and  Abraham  was  also  with 
all  the  patriarchs,  and  Christ  himself,  not 
only  a  Hanyf  but  a  '  Moslem,'  a  man  resign- 
ed to  the  will  of  God — *  Moslem  '  being  the 
participial  appellation  of  those  whose  faith 
has  the  quality  '  Islam,'  *  resignation,'  which, 
indeed,    has  the  same   root   with  '  Salam,' 
peace,   prosperity.      A    dozen   prophets   of 
this  sect  were  precursors  of  the  prophet  at 
Tayif,  two  days'  journey  from  Mecca  east 
among  the  mountains,  and  at  Nadjran.     At 
Tayif,  Omayya  was  a  celebrated  Hanyf,  and 
also  an  esteemed  poet.     Omayya  never  ac- 
knowledged  the  divine  mission  of  Mahomet, 
in  consequence  of  which  three  chapters   of 
the  Coran  were  directed  against  him ;  and 
Mahomet  was  wont  to  inveigh  against  him 
for  his  incredulity,  as  having  a  good  tongue 
but  a  bad  heart.     One  of  the  most  striking 
passages  to  be  found  about  the  Hanyfs  in 
the  Arabian  historians,  is  found  in  Ibn  Ishac. 
It  is  there  stated  that  on  one  occasion  when 
the  Coreishites  were  collected  around  one 
of  their  idols   and   offering   sacrifices,    four 
persons   kept    themselves    apart    from    the 
ceremony  ;  these  were  Waraka,  a  nephew  of 
Khadidja,  the   first  wife    of    the   prophet, 
Othman,  his  cousin,  and  Obeidallah,  cousin- 
german  of  Mahomet.      These    men   talked 
together  and  said :    '  Our  tribe  has   fallen 
into  error  ;  they  prevert  the  true  religion  of 
their  father  Abraham.     Let  us  each  seek  a 
better  path  than  theirs.'     All  four  departed 
into  foreign  lands  to  endeavour  to  discover 
the  source    of  the  religion  of  the  Hanyfs, 
the  true  creed  of  Abraham.    But  the  greater 
part  of  them  became  ultimately  Christians, 
Waraka  attained  to  some  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  of   both   Jews  and   Christians  ; 
saw  the  first  beginning  of  Mahomet's  career, 
and  died.     ,  Obeidallah,  after  a  temporary 
conversion    to  Islamism,    became  and  died 
a  Christian.^l| Othman  went  to  Constantino- 
ple and  became  a  Christian,  lived  in  honour 
at  the  court,  and  filled   office  there.      The 
most  interesting  character  of  the  four  was 
Zeid  ben  Amr,  who  has  been  called  the  John 
the  Baptist  of  Islam,  and  for  whose  mem- 
ory Mahomet  always  evinced  the  most  in- 
tense respect. 

Zeid  was  the  leader  of  his  three  compan- 
ions, and  Mahomet  said  that  Waraka  was 
surely  destined  to  eternal  paradise,  because 
he  professed  no  other  religion  than  the  re- 
ligion of  Zeid.  Zeid  lived  and  died  a  purc 
Hanyf     He  gave  out  his  utterances  in   the 
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same  rhymed  prose  as  that  in  which  the 
Coran  is  composed,  and  in  this  also  he  was 
a  forerunner  of  Mahomet.  It  is  supposed, 
indeed,  that  some  of  Zeid's  verses  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Koran ;  in  any  case,  verses 
of  Zeid's  have  been  preserved  by  Ibn  Ishac 
and  Ibn  Hishan,  which  would  not  be  out  of 
place  in  the  Coran.  In  these  compositions 
Zeid  celebrates  the  glory  of  the  one  true 
God,  the  merciful,  the  forgiver  of  sins,  the 
support  of  the  good,  and  the  punishment  of 
the  wicked.  He  .attacks  the  worship  of  the 
idols,  which  he  had  abandoned  ;  he  believes 
no  longer  either  in  Lat  or  in  Ozza  ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  whole  of  the  purer  doctrines  of  the 
Coran  are  to  be  found  in  the  poems  of  Zeid, 
with  the  exception  that  Zeid  made  no  pre- 
tence to  prophecy  and  spoke  in  no  other 
name  than  his  own.  Alone  with  his  back 
against  the  Caaba  he  used  to  declaim  to  his 
fellow  tribesmen  on  the  folly  and  wickedness 
of  idolatry,  and,  indeed,  he  was  banished  to 
the  hill  of  Hira,  outside  the  city,  for  his  dis- 
belief in  the  divinities  of  the  Caaba.  He 
was  especially  vehement  against  the  practice 
of  burying  female  children  alive,  a  barbarous 
habit  which  Mahomet  alone  was  ableto  put 
down.  During  one  of  his  journeys,  under- 
taken like  those  of  his  three  friends  for  the 
purpose  of  religious  instruction,  he  was 
killed  by  a  party  of  Bedouins;  from  the 
praise  which  Mahomet  bestowed  upon  him 
and  his  doctrines,  he  clearly  considered  him- 
self as  professing  the  same  religion  as  Zeid, 
which,  indeed,  was  identical  with  that  of 
Omayya,  against  whom  Mahomet  inveighed 
so  bitterly  for  want  of  belief  in  his  own  mis- 
sion. All  these  four  men  were  either  related 
to  or  in  constant  communication  with  Ma- 
homet, and  he  doubtless  profited  largely 
both  by  their  example  and  precepts. 

The  melancholy  incidents  associated  with 
almost  every  step  of  Mahomet's  birth  and 
parentage  deepened  the  seriousness  and 
heightened  the  sensibility  of  his  character. 
He  was  a  posthumous  child,  orphan  of  both 
father  and  mother  at  five  years  of  age, 
among  a  people  with  whom  to  be  an  orphan 
was  a  disgrace.  How  deeply  he  felt  his  un- 
protected state  is  evident  from  the  earnest- 
ness and  frequency  with  which  he  recom- 
mends in  the  Coran  orphans  to  the  care  of 
the  faithful.  The  life  and  destiny  of  his  fa- 
ther Abdallah  was  also  peculiar,  for  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  ofi"ered  in  sacrifice  to  an 
idol,  in  consequence  of  a  rash  vow  of  Abd- 
al-Mouttalib,  and  was  only  rescued  at  the 
price  of  a  hundred  camels.  Mahomet  was 
born  during  the  period  of  tears  and  desola- 
tion of  his  mother,  Amina,  after  the  death 
o€  her  young  husband,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  on  a  caravan  journey  ;  when  born,  he 


was  carried  by  his  grandfather  before  anidol, 
and  received  his  name.  Unable  to  nurse  her 
own  infant,  his  mother,  after  Arab  fashion, 
wished  to  send  him  to  the  desert  to  be 
reared;  but  the  Bedouin  nurse  who  ulti- 
mately took  him  at  first  refused  to  have 
charge  of  a  fatherless  boy.  .  At  six  years  of 
age  Mahomet  lost  his  mother  also,  and  was 
taken  care  of  by  his  grandfather,  and  on  the 
death  of  tho  latter  three  years  later,  by 
Abou  Taleb,  his  uncle,  who  as  long  as  ho 
lived  gave  him  his  protection.  The  events 
known  of  his  youth  are  few.  He  appears  to 
have  accompanied  his  uncle  to  Syria,  and  on 
that  journey  Mohammedans  place  the  absurd, 
legend  of  Sergius,  Djerzi,  or  Bahyra  recog- 
nising the  boy  as  the  future  prophet  by  a 
mark  between  his  shoulders.  During  the 
wars  of  the  tribes  known  as  the  wars  of  the 
Fidjar,  he  is  reported  to  have  been  present 
at  one  battle  when  he  was  fourteen,  and  to 
have  picked  up  arrows  for  his  uncle ;  at 
twenty  he  was  keeping  sheep  for  something 
like  a  farthing  a  day — an  occupation  con- 
sidered disgraceful  by  the  Arabs,  and  aban- 
doned to  slaves  and  women.  But  Mahomet 
always  loved  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  Mo- 
ses, and  Jacob,  and  David  had  been  shep- 
herds before  him,  and  indeed  the  race  of  vis- 
ionaries and  prophets  has  generally  been 
largely  recruited  among  shepherds  and 
herdsmen.  Not  long  afterwards  he  entered 
the  service  of  Khadidja,  a  wealthy  trading 
widow  with  three  children,  as  camel-driver  of 
the  caravans  which  she  dispatched  to  the  dif- 
ferent markets  of  Arabia  and  Syria,*  and 
rose  by  his  good  conduct  to  be  master  of  the 
caravan,  a  position  of  confidence.  He  was 
found  a  good  man  of  business,  and  to  have 
an  acute  perception  of  the  market  value  of 
the  striped  stuffs  and  incense  of  Yemen,  and 
the  leather  of  Arabia,  which  he  exchanged 
in  the  markets  of  Syria  for  corn  and  oil, 
and  the  silk  goods  of  Damascus,  while  his 
long  monotonous  marches  across  the  desert 
with  his  long  file  of  camels  were  perhaps 
spent  in  meditation.  His  good  qualities 
gained  him  the  title  of  '  El  Amin' — the  hon- 
est fellow.  He  was  of  comely  appearance, 
and  Khadidja,  in  spite  of  being  fifteen  years 
older  than  Mahomet — an  immense  difference 
in  a  country  like  Arabia — conceived  the  pro- 
ject of  marrying  him,  and  carried  it  into  ex- 
ecution. For  such  a  marriage,  Mahomet 
seems  to  have  been  an  exemplary  husband. 
He  married  another  wife,  it  is  true,  in  two 
months  after  Khadidja's  death ;  but  he  never 


*  Many  illustrations  are  taken  in  the  Coran  from 
the  camel-driver's  and  the  caravan  merchant's  vo- 
cabulary, such  as  the  necessity  of  having  Hoda  or 
guidance  in  difficult  passages. 
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ceased  to  speak  of  his  deceased  wife  in  such 
terms  of  praise,  that  Ayesha  declared  she 
was  the  ouly  one  of  the  Prophet's  wives  of 
whom  she  had  ever  felt  jealous.  Seven  chil- 
dren were  the  result  of  this  marriage ;  and 
throughout  the  East  crowds  of  green  turbans 
claim  to  be  descended  from  some  one  of  the 
three  daughters  who  survived.  There  were 
three  sons,  who  all  died  young — one  was 
called  Ab  Manaf,  after  the  idol,  which 
proves  that  Mahomet  was  at  that  time  still 
an  idolater.  The  last  daughter,  Fatima,  was 
born  eleven  years  after  the  marriage — when 
Khadidja  was  beyond  fifty. 

Four  years  after  the  birth  of  Fatima  he 
had  his  first  vision,  and  in  connection  with 
that  event  some  considerations  are  necessary 
respecting  his  mental  and  bodily  consti- 
tution. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  superiority 
of  his  moral  character,  it  is  certain  that  he 
was  as  unlike  the  most  esteemed  type  of 
Arab  manliness  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  does  man  reach  such  a 
degree  of  dauntless  independence  as  the 
Arab,  educated  in  the  freedom  of  the  desert, 
and  exposed  to  its  hourly  and  daily  vicissi- 
tudes of  destiny.  The  ideal  of  the  Arab 
was  a  fiery-souled  irresistible  warrior,  al- 
ways in  sight  of  his  tribe,  bold  in  speech, 
rapid  with  song  and  repartee,  indulging  in 
wine,  feasting,  gambling,  and  love  of  women, 
holding  tears  to  be  disgraceful,  with  limbs  as 
iron  as  his  armour,  supporting  without  suf- 
fering the  heat  of  the  desert  under  an  Ara- 
bian sun,  delighting  in  the  beauty  and  swift- 
ness of  his  steed  or  of  his  camel,  impas- 
sioned for  the  chase,  a  match  unarmed  for 
the  lion,  indefatigable  in  combat,  and  rout- 
ing like  Antar  whole  armies  with  his  single 
spear  and  shield.  Kecent  travellers  have 
confirmed  the  experience  of  ages,  that  the 
Bedouin  have  the  least  religious  sensibility 
of  any  known  race — at  the  present  time  they 
are  mere  Mohammedans  in  name,  and  never 
utter  a  prayer,  or  if  they  perform  any  relig- 
ious rites  at  all,  these  may  possibly  be  some 
lingering  relic  of  the  old  Sabaean  adoration 
of  the  rising  sun.  In  the  days  of  Mahomet, 
the  people  of  Mecca  upheld  the  worship  of 
their  idols  from  motives  of  gain,  but  Arabs 
in  general  had  little  respect  for  them,  and 
treated  them  worse  than  Neapolitans  have 
ever  treated  a  refractory  saint.  If  the 
prophecies  of  their  halim,  seers  or  holy  men, 
did  not  concur  with  their  wishes,  they  often 
put  them  to  death.  When  Amrolcais  com- 
menced an  expedition  to  avenge  the  death  of 
his  father,  he  entered,  according  to  custom, 
the  temple  of  the  idol  Dhou-1-Kholosa,  to 
obtain  his  approbation  by  means  of  the  di- 
vining arrow.     Drawing  the  wrong  arrows 


three  times  in  succession,  he  broke  them  all, 
and  threw  them  at  the  head  of  the  idol,  say- 
ing :  '  Wretch  !  if  your  father  had  been 
killed,  you  would  not  forbid  revenge  for  his 
death  ! 

Mahomet  was  directly  the  opposite  of 
such  an  ideal ;  he  had  inherited  from  his 
mother  a  delicate,  nervous,  and  extremely 
impressionable  constitution.  He  was  gifted 
with  an  exaggerated  and  sickly  sensibility  ; 
he  had  a  woman's  love  for  fine  scents  and  per- 
fumes ;  he  was  melancholy,  silent,  fond  of 
desert  places,  solitary  walks,  and  lonely  med- 
itations at  set  of  sun  in  the  valleys ;  full  of 
vague  restlessness,  weeping  and  sobbing  like 
a  child  when  he  was  in  pain  ;  subject  to  at- 
tacks of  epilepsy,  and  without  courage  in  the 
field  of  battle.  In  addition  to  all  which  he 
had  religious  excitability  of  the  most  acute 
character. 

Dr.  Sprenger  goes  at  great  length  into  an 
investigation  of  the  physical  and  psycholog- 
ical nature  of  Mahomet ;  as  a  member  of  the 
medical  profession  his  opinion  is  of  value,  the 
more  so  as  he  supports  it  with  the  authority 
of  Schonlein,  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
patient  investigators  of  the  phenomena  ex- 
hibited by  hysterical  persons,  among  whom 
he  classes  Mahomet.  We  can  do  no  more 
than  state  the  results  of  his  diagnosis  re- 
specting Mahomet.  His  opinion  is,  that  the 
Prophet  sufi"ered  from  two  distinct  kinds  of 
hysteria, — the  hysteria  muscularis,  and  the 
hysteria  cephalica.  Concordant  testimony 
proves  that  Mahomet  had  occasional  fits; 
that  he  fell  to  the  ground  without  sense, 
turned  red  in  the  face,  and  '  snored  like  a 
camel.'  This,  according  to  Dr.  Sprenger, 
was  the  result  of  the  hysteria  muscularis, 
in  its  most  violent  form.  In  these  severe 
attacks  the  will  was  entirely  overpowered, 
and  utter  insensibility  ensued ;  but  there  are 
lighter  forms  of  this  disease,  in  which  the 
will  is  still  able,  after  a  severe  struggle,  to 
maintain  its  mastery.  The  hysteria  cephal- 
ica announced  itself  by  pains  in  the  head 
and  immense  oppression,  followed  by  illu- 
sions and  fancies  of  the  most  vivid  character. 
Hysteria,  in  its  general  form,  although  more 
prevalent  among  women  than  men,  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  former — all  visiona- 
ries of  all  ages  have  been  for  the  most  part 
hysterical :  and  it  is  an  acute  observation  of 
M.  Renan,  in  treating  of  the  saints  of  the 
middle  ages,  that  visionaries  always  reflect 
the  character  of  the  prevalent  superstitions 
and  illusions  of  their  time.  *  Being  a  lady's 
disease,'  Dr.  Sprenger  says,  '  like  a  lady  it 
follows  the  fashion.'  In  the  middle  ages 
visionaries  were  beset  with  evil  spirits,  or 
had  celestial  visitants.  In  the  days  'of 
witchcraft,  some  believed  themselves  to  be 
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witches.  A  short  time  back  animal  magne- 
tisers,  clairvoyants,  and  somnambulists^ 
found  plenty  of  disciples  and  subjects ;  and 
in  our  own  days  still  more  absurd  spiritual 
hallucinations  have  prevailed. 

Indeed,  a  tendency  to  hallucination  is  the 
almost  invariable  concomitant  of  the  hyster- 
ical affection.  Hallucination  is  turned  by  the 
hysterical  patient  into  an  indisputable  and 
cardinal  fact ;  becomes  a  part  of  his  theory 
of  life  and  consciousness,  and  all  other  con- 
siderations and  evidences  are  made  to  sup- 
port it.  From  being  self-deceived,  the  pa- 
tient proceeds  by  inappreciable  modes  of  rea- 
soning, to  the  deception  of  others.  Schon- 
lein  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  '  all  hysteric 
persons  have  more  or  less  a  tendency  to  ly- 
ing and  deception,  and  this  tendency  becomes 
inveterate.'  In  support  of  this  statement. 
Dr.  Sprenger  cites  a  number  of  instances  of 
the  extreme  amount  of  suffering  which  peo- 
ple have  undergone  to  make  other  people  be- 
lieve in  their  hallucinations — of  girls,  young 
and  apparently  innocent,  who  have  thrust 
needles  under  their  nails;  of  both  men  and 
women  who  have  counterfeited  the  mark  of 
the  stigmata  ;  and  of  the  prevalence  of  a 
particular  fashion  of  deceit  in  consequence 
of  the  success  of  one  striking  example.  But 
what  is  equally  distinctive  of  this  form  of 
disease  is  the  belief  in  inspiration  and  in  the 
"habitual  society  of  spirits  and  demons.  Soc- 
rates had  his  demon ;  Tasso  had  his  demon, 
with  whom  he  was  heard  continually  to  con- 
verse ;  Swedenborg  was  habitually  overheard 
talking  to  his  celestial  visitant.  As  to  Soc- 
rates, we  have  not  perhaps  sufficient  data ; 
but  as  to  Tasso  and  Swedenborg  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  and  the  description  of  the 
cataleptic  fits  into  which  the  latter  fell,  and 
out  of  which  he  awoke  with  a  face  bathed  in 
perspiration,  forms  the  exact  parallel  of  the 
description  of  the  cataleptic  attacks  of  Ma- 
homet. To  these  mental  phenomena  the 
German  writers  to  whom  we  have  referred, 
add  a  multitude  of  considerations  on  the 
physical  constitution  of  Mahomet,  which  it 
would  here  be  out  of  place  to  discuss. 

With  such  a  nature,  so  morbidly  sensitive 
to  emotion,  and  especially  those  of  a  religious 
character,  Mahomet  was  thrown  into  con- 
tact with  Zeid  and  Waraka,  and  others  in 
search  of  a  purer  faith.  From  what  we 
have  stated  of  Zeid  and  the  poetry  he  has 
left  behind  him,  it  may  be  concluded  that  he 
possessed  the  evangelical  nature  in  a  far 
higher  degree  than  Mahomet;  a  romantic 
and  almost  saintly  interest  attaches  to  his 
premature  death  in  the  search  after  a  purer 
faith.  He  was,  as  we  have  said,  banished  to 
the  hill  of  Hira,  which  was  also  a  favourite 
retreat  of  Mahomet ;  and  there  is  a  trust- 


worthy tradition  of  their  meeting  on  one 
occasion,  when  Zeid  fervently  exhorted  Ma- 
homet not  to  weary  in  the  search  after  the 
true  God.  In  addition  to  this,  the  feeling 
of  retribution,  and  the  awe  accompanying 
the  growing  conviction  of  a  future  state, 
had  peopled  the  deserts  and  Thebaids  with 
anchorites  and  penitents  ;  and  in  Mahomet's 
journeys  into  Syria  it  was  impossible  that 
he  should  escape  the  influence  of  these 
ideas.  Under  such  predisposing  circum- 
stances, and  after  a  terrible  conflict  in  his 
soul  of  religious  doubts  and  enthusiasm, 
which  had  lasted  for  six  months,  it  happened 
in  the  year  012  that  Mahomet,  in  the  course 
of  one  of  his  solitary  wanderings  in  Mount 
Hira,  entered  a  cave  where  he  used  to  seek 
refuge  from  the  heat.  In  order  to  form  a 
conception  of  his  state  of  mind,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  realise  not  only  the  condition  of  the 
man,  but  the  scene  and  tenor  of  his  first  reve- 
lation. A  hill  looking  like  a  fragment  of  a 
burnt  volcano — not  a  sound  of  insect  or 
murmuring  stream — no  grass  or  flower  or 
shade — the  rocks  all  herbless  and  black,  as 
though  recently  ejected  from  the  central  fire 
of  the  earth — here  and  there  abysses  and 
steep  precipices — ravines  whose  depths  were 
strewn  with  hot  rubble  and  fragments  of 
stone,  and  the  whole  calcined  soil  heated  to 
a  degree  capable  of  scorching  the  eyes  of 
the  head,  of  blistering  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
and  of  making  every  nerve  quiver  with  pre- 
ternatural excitement.  In  such  circum- 
stances the  Arabian  prophet  had  his  first 
vision,  a  vision  of  a  supernatural  being — he 
was  not  clear  for  a  long  time  whether  it  was 
a  Djinn  or  an  angel — who  said  : — 

'  Recite  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  thy  Creator. 
He  hath  made  man  out  of  clots  of  blood. 
Speak  out,  for  thy  Lord  is  the  mightiest 
Of  all  who  have  instructed  througk  the  pen. 
He  taught  man  what  he  did  not  know.'* 


*  The  singular  expression,  '  the  mightiest  of  all 
who  have  instructed  through  the  pen,'  has,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware  of,  excited  no  remark.  Such  an 
expression  must  have  been  elicited  from  Mahomet 
by  some  predisposing  train  of  circumstances  ; 
indeed  there  are  numbers  of  singular  expressions 
of  the  Coran  which  are  explained  only  by  the  con- 
sideration of  the  events  which  brought  them  forth. 
In  the  present  case  we  imagine  the  explanation  to 
be  this  : — Mahomet  was  full  of  religious  yearning 
for  the  immediate  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God"; 
but  he  was  an  uneducated  man,  and  did  not  know 
how  to  write  or  read,  while  he  had  been  in  contact 
with  the  Jews,  called  commonly  the  '  people  of  the 
book,'  with  the  Hanyfs  who  had  their  '  rolls,'  and 
with  the  Christians  who  had  also  their  sacred 
books.  The  religious  crisis  through  which  Mahc- 
met  had  passed  must  have  been  rendered  more 
intense  by  the  conflicting  claims  of  these  three 
'  people  of  the  book,'  taught  by  those  who  '  in- 
structed with  the  pen.'     Moreover,  as  an  Arab  of  a 
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This  revelation,  however,  by  no  means 
made  more  light  the  stage  of  religious 
oppression  under  which  Mahomet  was 
labouring.  On  the  contrary,  his  gloomy 
doubts  and  frenzied  state  of  mind  were  only 
increased  by  it.  It  was  two  years  before  a 
second  revelation  occurred  to  him,  a  period 
called  by  the  Mussulmans  the  Fitreh  or 
Pause  ;  and  during  all  that  time  he  was 
supremely  miserable.  So  far  from  ascribing 
the  visit  in  the  cave  at  Hira  to  an  angel,  he 
imagined  that  he  was  pursued  by  a  djinn  ; 
and  he  wandered  about  the  hills  like  a  mad- 
man, striding  up  and  down  the  mountains  of 
Thabyr  and  Hira,  and  determining  from 
time  to  time  to  throw  himself  off  some  pre- 
cipice and  end  a  dreadful  existence.  He 
heard  the  voices  of  spirits  calling  him,  and 
the  rocks  and  stones  addressed  him  by 
name.  In  this  state  of  mind  he  had  a 
second  vision,  but  this  time  the  hallucina- 
tion was  one  of  sight  only ;  wandering 
about  on  those  desolate,  burning  hills,  the 
unhappy  man's  eyes  were  cheered  by  the 
sight  of  the  *■  Sidra-tree,^  the  Lote-tree, 
which  stands  on  the  outer  border  of  Para- 
dise ;  and  then  at  last  a  celestial  visitor 
appeared  with  these  ever-memorable  words  : 

Now,  by  the  pen,  and  what  can  be  written 

therewith, 
Thou  art,  by  the  grace  of  God,  no  '  ma^nun ' 

(no  possessed  person). 
But  an  endless  reward  awaiteth  thee. 

After  this  third  revelation  Mahomet  fell  to 
the  ground  as  though  dead.  On  recovering 
his  senses,  he  still  remained  utterly  ex- 
hausted, and  was  aware  that  he  was  going 
to  have  another  hysteric  attack.  His  first 
words  to  Khadidja  and  a  friend  who  was 
with  her  on  entering  were,  '  Cover  me  up, 
cover  me  up.'  They  covered  him  up  and 
threw  water  on  his  face.  Then  an  angel 
awoke  him  from  trance  with  these  words  of 
a  Sura,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
Cor  an  : — 

i         '  0  thou  covered  np, 

Arise  and  give  warning 
And  praise  thy  Lord, 

noble  race,  he  would  natural!}'  feci  humiliated  and 
oppressed  at  having  to  appeal  to  other  tribes  and 
nations  for  a  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God. 
Hence  the  spirit  relieves  his  mind  of  the  first  dis- 
tressing doubt  and  tells  him  tliat  his  Lord  is  the 
true  Lord,  mightiest  of  all  who  have  '  instructed 
with  the  pen.'  It  is  singular  also  that  the  word  he 
uses  here  for  'Lord'  is  not  Allah,  the  most  usual 
Arabian  expression,  and  which  occurs  three  thou- 
sand times  in  the  Goran,  but  llubb.  Now  the  word 
used  by  the  Christians  was  Al-Rabb,  which  ex- 
pression Mahomet  carefully  avoids  ;  he  does  not 
use  '  Al-Rabb,'  that  expression  denoting  the  God 
of  the  Christians.  But  the  angel  says  '  thy  Rabb' 
in  this  place. 


And  cleanse  thy  garment. 
Avoid  the  abomination  (of  idol-worship), 
l^e  not  selfish  in  your  going  forth. 
Suffer  for  the  Lord.' 

After  this  he  was  convinced  of  his  mission. 
He  with  his  wife,  Khadidja,  went  for  advice 
to  Waraka,  the  Hanyf,  who  had  buried 
himself  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scrip- 
tures, in  searching  for  the  true  God  ;  and 
Waraka  told  him  he  had  been  visited  by  the 
great  '  Namous,'  which  is  supposed  to  be 
Waraka's  Arabic  for  the  Greek  '  Nomos,'  or 
the  Law.  Relieved  thus  from  the  terror 
of  being  possessed  by  demons,  his  spirit  was 
full- of  joy  and  thankfulness,  and  then  en- 
sued revelations  like  the  following,  which  is 
a  kind  of  Moslem  '  Magnificat,^  after  the 
reading  of  which  in  the  mosques  all  the 
congregation  cry  aloud  '  Allah  akbar.^  The 
rhymes  will  give  some  notion  of  the  peculiar 
rhymed  prose  so  grateful  to  an  Arab  ear. 

*  I  swear  by  the  splendour  of  light, 
And  by  the  silence  of  night, 
That  the  Lord  shall  never  forsake  thee  nor  in 

his  hatred  take  thee, 
Truly  for  thee  shall  be  winning,  better  than  all 

beginning, 
Soon   shall    the  Lord   console  thee,  grief  no 

longer  control  thee,  and  fear  no  longer  cajole 

[thee. 
Thou  wert  an  orphan-boy,  yet  the  Lord  found 

home  for  thy  head. 
When  thy  feet  went  astray,  were  they  not  to 

the  right  path  led  ? 
Did  he  not  find  thee  poor,  yet  riches  around 

thee  spread  ? 
Then  on  the  orphan-boy  let   thy  proud  feet 

never  tread. 
And  never  turn  away  the  beggar  who  seeks  for 

bread. 
But  of  the  Lord's  bounty  ever  let  praise  be  sung 

and  said.'  ^^„ 

His  first  converts  after  Khadidja,  hia 
wife,  were  the  faithful  and  affectionate  Zeid, 
one  of  his  slaves,  and  Ali  his  cousin,  a  bold 
spirited  youth  then  only  ten  years  of  age ; 
but  the  most  important  acquisition  was 
Abubeker,  a  man  a  few  years  younger  than 
himself,  a  merchant  of  good  repute  and 
having  a  fortune  amounting  to  40,000 
dirhems.  In  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
the  angels,  he  and  his  disciples  now  passed 
whole  nights  in  prayer,  and  in  repeating  the 
'  la  ilia  ilia  illah,\  '  there  is  no  God  but 
AUah,'  without  intermission,  a  mechanical 
exercise  which,  like  the  whirling  of  the 
dervishes  and  the  passes  of  the  animal 
magnetiser,  ends  by  throwing  the  neophyte 
into  a  highly  nervous  condition.  Mahomet 
and  his  disciples  practised  this  night  discip- 
line with  such  assiduity  that  their  feet  be- 
came swollen  and  their  health  suffered. 
When  he  began  to  make  open  claims,  how- 
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ever,  to  inspiration,  the  assumption  of  the  pro- 
phetic character  was  at  first  treated  by  his 
sceptical  tribesmen  with  unrestrained  ridi- 
cule and  contempt.     '  Here  comes  the  son 
of  Abdallah,'  they  would  say,  '  with  the  last 
news  from  heaven.'      They  would  ask  him 
'  what  the  weather  would  be  a  week  hence,' 
'  what  the  prices  of  the  markets  would  be 
next  fair-time,'  and  tell  him  he  had  a  fine 
opportunity   of  making  a    fortune.     They 
would  also  bring  him  a  pregnant   woman, 
and  ask  him  whether  the  child  would  be  a 
male  or  a  female  ;  and  they  would  ofier,  with 
an  air  of  too  benevolent  interest,  to  send  for 
a  doctor  for  him  to  take  care  of  his  health. 
When,  to  make  more   impression  on  their 
incredulity,  Mahomet  began  to  talk  of  the 
Resurrection,  they  said,  '  If  our  fathers  are 
going  to  live  again, '  bring  us  back  one  or 
two  of  them  and  we  will  believe.'     He  then 
began  to  recite  stories  of  the  destruction  of 
wicked    races    who  had   refused  to    listen 
to      their     prophets — of    the     destruction 
of  the  world  in  the  time  of  Noah — of  the 
destruction   by   showers  of    stones   of    the 
Thamudites,  a  race  recorded  in  the  Rolls  of 
the   Hanyfs,  for  refusing   to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  Houd  their  prophet — of  the  similar 
destruction  of  the  Adites,  a   race  equally 
celebrated  in  the  books  of  the  Hanyfs.     To 
such  reasoning,  and  to  actual  menances  of 
temporal    punishment,    they    would    reply, 
*  Let  it  rain  stones,  let  the  sky  come  down, 
and  then  we  will  see.'     When  the  temporal 
punishments  with  which  he  menaced   them 
were  so  long  in  coming  that  their  incredulous 
spirits  grew  more  sarcastic  still,  he  began  to 
talk  of  the  approach  of  the  day  of  the  last 
judgment  ;*  and  for  this  topic,  by  the  aid  of 
the  poetry  and  vigour  of  his  style,  he  obtained 
a  great  degree  of  attention,  for  no  race  were 
ever    more    carried    away    by    beauty    of 
language  and  grace  of  style  than  the  Arabs, 
He  met,  however,  with  no  open  persecution 
till   he    openly   attacked   the   idols  of  the 
Caaba.      And  when  he  began   to   do  this 
the  governing  class  of  Mecca,  the  *  Mala^ 
at  first  reasoned  with  him  in  a   serious  and 
considerate  manner  as  to  the  impropriety  of 
his  conduct  ;  but  when  they  found  his  per- 
tinacity was   invincible,  and  perhaps  some- 
what ashamed  themselves  of  the  heterogene- 
ous population  of  the  Caaba,  they  were  will- 
ing to  make  a  bargain.     At  first  they  ofi"ered 
that  in  alternate  years  he  should  worship  the 
idols,  and  they  should  give  them  up,  and  be 
decided  by  the  most  prosperous  result.     At 
last  they  ofi'ered  as  a  compromise,  to  let  all 

*  He  used  to  say  '  My  mission  and  the  day  of 
resurrection  are  as  far  apart  as  my  thumb  from 
my  forefinger.' 


the  rest  of  the  idols  go  if  he  would  retain 
Lat,  Ozza,  and  Manah.  Without  the  aid 
of  these  divinities  the  Meccana  hardly  cdn- 
sidered  existence  possible. 

For  these  were  the  favourite  deities  of  the 
surrounding  tribes,  who  might  at  any  time 
place  Mecca  in  a  state  of  blockade,  put  an 
end  to  the  caravan  trade,  ruin  its  fairs,  and 
stop  its  pilgrimages  and  revenues.    The  wild 
Kinana  races,  that  swarmed  between  Mecca 
and  the  Red  Sea,  of  which  the  tribe  of  the 
Coreish  was  itself  a  member,  were  adorers  of 
Ozza,  an  idol  which  was  in  reality  a  tree  at 
Nackla.     Various  tribes  of  Yemenite  origin 
to  the  south-east  of  Mecca  adored  Manah, 
which  was  a  rock,  and  Lat  was  the  idol  of 
the  people  of  Tayif,  the  nearest  and  most 
important  town  near  Mecca.     If  Lat,  Ozza, 
and    Manah   were    treated   with    indignity, 
retaliation   would  evidently  be  made  upon 
the  black   stone  of  the   Caaba.     Mahomet 
himself  at  last  yielded  to  the  force  of  this 
line   of  argument,  and   consented  to  allow 
Lat,  and    Ozza,  and   Manah,  to   have   re- 
presentatives in  the  Caaba;  and,  moreover, 
he  agreed  to  have  an  inspiration  which  should 
say  a  good  word  for  these  popular  divinities. 
Accordingly,  on  one  of  the  days  of  his  public 
preaching,  he  inserted  these  words  in  a  reading 
of  the  Coran  :  '  Lat,  Ozza,  and  Manah,  are 
illustrious    {Gharanyh)    intercessors.'       At 
these  words,  the  Coreish  cried  out  in  a  body  in 
applause;     and  when   at  the  conclusion  he 
called  all  his  hearers  to  prostrate  themselves 
at  the  name  of  Allah,  they  all  did  so  with 
extreme    enthusiasm;     one    fat    and    aged 
devotee,  unable  to  kneel  with  the  rest,  in  his 
desire  to  show  his  perfect  acquiescence,  took 
up  dust  in  his  hand  from  the  ground  and 
placed  it  on  his  forehead.     Either  from  the 
remonstrances,  however,  of  his  friends  and 
advisers,  or  stung  by  the  contemptuous  ex- 
pressions of  his  enemies,  or  from  unassisted 
repentance,  or  because  he  saw  this  concession 
would  ruin  his   whole    career   as    Prophet, 
Mahomet  soon  withdrew  these  words;  and 
shortly  after  in  the  pulpit  declared  that  the 
passage  had  been  whispei-ed  to  him  by  Satan, 
whose  voice  he  had  mistaken  for  Gabriel's, 
and  said  that  he  utterly  repudiated  Lat,  and 
Ozza,  and  Manah,  thenceforth  and  for  ever. 
This    made    matters    with   the  Coreish  far 
worse  than  before ;  and  it  would  have  fared 
ill  with  Mahomet  had  he  not  been  under  the 
protection  of  his  uncle,  Abou  Talib.     Abou 
Talib  was  a  poor  man,  but  he  rejoiced  in  the 
strength  of  eight  strong  sons,  all  in  fighting 
condition ;     and  the  possession  of   so  much 
combative  power  entitled  him  there  and  then, 
as  it  would  now  in  the  western  settlements 
of  America,  to  much  respect.     Abou  Talib, 
although  he  lived  and  died  a  heathen,  was 
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not  only  inclined  to  protect  his  nephew,  as 
he  had  done  from  childhood,  but  he  was 
bound  to  do  so  by  the  custom  of  his  tribe. 
In  a  lawless  state  of  society  like  Arabia,  to 
grant  protection  to  those  who  sought  it  was, 
with  hospitality,  one  of  the  chief  duties  of 
man.  As  soon  as  any  one  confessed  his 
weakness,  so  far  as  to  claim  protection  of 
another,  the  latter  was  bound  to  defend  him 
at  the  cost  of  his  own  life,  and  of  that  of  the 
lives  of  his  family ;  another  corollary  to  this 
rule  was,  that  it  was  considered  disgraceful 
to  a  family  for  any  member  of  it  to  have  to 
seek  for  protection  out  of  the  family.  Con- 
sequently, if  a  member  of  any  family  felt 
himself  oppressed  by  his  own  kinsfolk,  he 
had  generally  only  to  threaten  to  seek  for 
protection  elsewhere,  in  order  to  secure  good 
treatment. 

When  the  Coreish  found  that  Mahomet 
was  intractable  in  the  matter  of  Lat,  Ozza, 
and  Manah,  they  came  to  Abou  Talib  in 
deputation,  and  asked  him  courteously  either 
to  make  his  nephew  desist  from  throwing 
contempt  on  the  ways  of  their  ancestors,  or 
to  withdraw  his  protection  from  him.  To 
which  Abou  Talib  replied,  '  I  believe  in  him 
just  as  little  as  you  do ;  but  I  have  no  power 
to  make  him  leave  off.'  Seeing  how  trouble- 
some the  Prophet  was  likely  to  be,  one  of 
the  members  most  in  repute  in  the  Coreish, 
Otba  Ebn  Rebia,  came  courteously  up  to 
Mahomet  as  he  was  sitting  in  the  court  of 
the  Caaba  in  the  presence  of  other  members 
of  the  Coreish,  and  said,  '  Son  of  my  friend, 
you  are  a  man  distinguished  for  your  talents 
and  your  truth.  Although  you  are  stirring 
up  discord  in  your  country  and  division 
among  families;  although  you  insult  our 
gods,  and  accuse  our  ancestors  and  sages  of 
impiety  and  folly,  we  wish  to  deal  gently 
with  you.  Listen  to  the  propositions  which 
I  have  to  make  to  you,  and  reflect  if  you 
cannot  accept  some  of  them.'  *  Speak,'  said 
Mahomet,  '  I  listen.'  '  Son  of  my  friend,' 
said  Otba ;  '  if  your  aim  be  wealth,  we  will 
all  put  our  purses  together,  and  make  you 
rich;  if  you  would  have  honour,  we  will 
elect  you  chief;  or  if  the  spirit  who  attaches 
itself  to  you  still  persecutes  you,  able 
physicians  shall  be  sent  for,  and  we  will  pay 
them  to  cure  you.'  To  which  Mahomet  re- 
plied that  he  wanted  none  of  these  things, 
bat  that  he  was  the  chosen  prophet  of  Allah. 
'  Well  then,'  said  the  Coreishites,  coming 
round  him,  '  since  you  do  not  accept  our 
proposals,  and  you  pretend  to  have  a  mis- 
sion from  Allah,  give  us  some  proof  that 
such  is  the  case.  Our  valley  is  narrow  and 
barren,  ask  God  to  make  it  wider — that  he 
thrust  back  the  two  chains  of  mountains 
which  close  it  up — that  he  make  rivers  flow 


here  equal  to  the  rivers  of  Syria  and  Irak — 
or  that  some  of  our  ancestors,  with  Cossai 
among  them,  shall  revive  to  recognise  you 
as  a  prophet,  then  we  will  do  so  too.' 
Mahomet  said  that  Grod  had  not  entrusted 
him  with  any  such  power,  but  only  to  preach 
the  law.  '  At  least,'  continued  the  Coreish- 
ites; 'demand  of  thy  Lord  that  some  one 
of  his  angels  shall  come  and  bear  witness  to 
your  truth,  and  order  us  to  place  belief  in 
you ;  or  ask  him  to  dispense  you  from  being 
obliged  to  seek  your  daily  bread  like  the 
least  of  us.'  *  No,'  said  Mahomet,  '  I  will 
make  no  such  request ;  my  duty  is  only  to 
preach  ! ' — '  Well  then,  let  thy  Lord  cause 
the  heavens  to  fall  upon  us,  as  thou  sayest  he 
can ;  but  we  will  not  believe  thee.' 

In  fact  the  only  ruse  which  Mahomet 
practised  in  order  to  convince  people  he  was 
a  prophet  was  a  very  simple,  not  to  say 
clumsy  device,  for  it  was  open  to  easy  detec- 
tion, and  the  use  of  such  practices  is  sufficient 
proof  that  imposture  had  begun  to  mix  itself 
up  largely  with  his  religious  enthusiasm. 
He  gave  out  accounts,  from  the  histories  of 
former  prophets,  as  having  been  received  by 
inspiration,  when  he  was  in  fact  prompted 
by  the  Hanyf  or  Jew  Christian,  Bahyra, 
who  remained  behind  the  scenes,  and  then 
called  upon  either  his  mentor  or  some  one 
else  to  state  if  it  was  not  true.  Mahomet's 
argument  was  how  could  an  ignorant  Arab 
know  such  minute  events  of  past  times  ex- 
cept by  inspiration — and  these  accounts  of 
mine,  are  they  not  in  good  Arabic,  while  the 
original  stories  are  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  ? 
Such  arguments,  however,  made  little 
progress,  and,  moreover,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  convicted  before  the  most 
acute  members  of  the  Coreish  of  having  con- 
founded the  books  of  the  Hanyfs,  which  were 
recent  forgeries,  with  the  Bible  of  the  Jews ; 
and  he  incurred  increased  contempt  in  con- 
sequence. Nevertheless  the  number  of  his 
disciples  increased  in  spite  of  persecution, 
which  now  began  in  earnest.  Slaves  at  first 
formed  the  greater  proportion  of  converts, 
and  as  these,  from  their  defenceless  condition, 
were  more  subject  to  persecution  than  the 
rest,  the  wealthy  man  of  the  new  religion, 
Aboubekr,  purchased  their  manumission. 
Persecution  soon  grew  so  severe  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  disciples  made  a  temporary  emi- 
gration into  Abyssinia.  Slaves  were  at  this 
time  taken  and  placed  naked  on  the  scorching 
sand  at  midday,  others  were  prevented  from 
obtaining  water  during  the  raging  heat. 
The  free  men  of  the  new  religion  were  sub- 
ject to  every  public  insult.  Boys  were  en- 
couraged to  follow  Mahomet  and  torment 
him  as  he  walked  abroad — they  pelted  him 
with  stones  till  his  feet  bled,  and  passers-by 
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spat  in  his  face.  Sometimes  they  seized  him 
by  the  throat  till  he  was  nearly  strangled, 
and  dirt  and  filth  were  heaped  at  his  door, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  remove  himself.  It 
cannot  be  wondered,  indeed,  that  all  Meceans 
who  did  not  believe  in  the  Prophet  should 
have  little  friendly  feeling  towards  him,  since 
his  favourite  argument  to  persuade  men  to 
his  belief  was  that  all  worshippers  of  idols, 
including  his  own  ancestors,  were  in  hell,  an 
argument  which  Abou  Djahl,  his  most 
malignant  persecutor  in  Mecca,  turned 
against  him  to  deprive  him  of  the  protection 
of  his  uncle  Abou  Lahab.  After  the  death 
of  Abou  Taleb,  Abou  Lahab  came  to 
Mahomet  and  told  him  to  have  no  fear,  he 
would  now  take  upon  him  his  protection,  and 
take  the  place  of  Abou  Taleb.  Whereupon 
Abou  Djahl  went  about  crying,  '  Abou 
Lahab  is  become  a  Sabian  '  (the  name  they 
gave  the  disciples  of  Mahomet).  As  this, 
however,  had  no  effect,  he  went  to  Abou 
Lahab  and  said,  '  How  can  you  protect  a 
man  who  says  your  father  is  in  hell?' 
Upon  which  Abou  Lahab  went  to  Mahomet 
and  said,  *  Where  is  my  father  ? '  to  which 
Mahomet  replied,  evasively,  'With  his 
people.'  Abou  Lahab  went  away  contented, 
but  returned  again  at  the  suggestion  of 
Abou  Djahl,  and  said, '  Where  are  my  father's 
people  ?  '  Mahomet  answered,  '  In  hell.' 
Then  Abou  Lahab  said,  '  Now,  Mahomet,  I 
will  never  cease  to  be  thy  enemy.'  And  this 
he  became  in  future,  following  Mahomet 
about  and  calling  upon  the  people  and 
pilgrims  as  he  preached  not  to  be  seduced  by 
his  follies.  Aboubekr  at  this  time  was 
Mahomet's  chief  support,  and  Aboubekr  re- 
cited the  Coran  publicly  in  front  of  his  own 
house  day  by  day,  and  visited  Mahomet  in 
his  own  house  twice  daily. 

But  now  the  members  of  the  Coreish  made 
a  league  against  the  Haschimites,  Mahomet's 
branch  of  the  Cossai  family.  In  this  league 
the  Ommeyades,  with  Abou  Sophyan  for 
their  head,  bound  themselves  not  to  inter- 
marry with  the  Haschimites,  not  to  trade 
with  them,  and  not  to  permit  them  to  join 
their  caravans,  which,  as  the  Haschimites 
were  not  strong  enough  to  form  caravans  of 
their  own,  and  there  W9,s  no  other  source  of 
income  open  to  them,  was  equivalent  to  plac- 
ing them  in  a  state  of  siege,  in  which  condi- 
tion they  remained  for  three  years,  the 
Haschimites,  to  avoid  further  persecution, 
betaking  themselves  to  the  Sheb,  or  quarter 
of  Abou  Taleb,  and  there  shutting  them- 
selves up,  subject  to  every  privation.  At 
length,  however,  their  moans  of  hunger  and 
the  lamentations  of  their  women  and  children 
wrought  the  Coreishites  to  pity,  and  the 
persecution  of  the  Haschimites  was  relaxed. 


Mahomet,  however,  was  still  so  hardly  used 
that  he  fled  to  Tayif  and  tried  to  obtain  a 
hearing  there.  He  was,  however,  treated 
with  contumely  and  scorn,  and  driven  out  of 
the  town  amid  a  shower'  of  stones,  and  de- 
parted with  his  legs  streaming  with  blood. 

Amid  all  these  persecutions  he  had  re- 
ceived the  adhesion  of  one  strong  spirit,  who 
was  indeed  the  virtual  founder  of  Islam; 
for  it  may  be  said  that  the  name  of  Mahomet 
would  not  now  be  heard  of  had  it  not  been 
for  the  vehement  energy  which  Omar,  a 
young  man  of  twenty-six,  threw  into  the 
creed,  and  the  watchfulness  and  unhesitating 
decision  with  which  he  maintained  its  integ- 
rity to  his  death.  Like  St.  Paul,  he  too 
previous  to  his  conversion  had  been  known 
only  as  a  violent  persecutor  of  the  new  creed. 
For  tradition  says  that  on  one  occasion,  in 
the  height  of  his  wrath  against  the  Prophet, 
when  he  had  already  resolved,  sabre  in  hand, 
to  kill  him,  he  was  overcome  by  the  beauty 
of  a  passage  of  the  Coran,  which  was  read 
to  him  by  some  members  of  his  family. 
Henceforth  Omar,  in  company  with  x\bou- 
bekr,  kept  watch  over  Mahomet  like  a  child. 
Aboubekr  was  the  calm  prudent  man  of  busi- 
ness, the  cool  head  of  the  new  sect,  while 
the  fiery  Omar,  whose  whole  body  was  full 
of  irresistible  energy,  whose  left  arm  was  as 
strong  as  his  right,  provided  all  the  vigour 
and  decision.  His  impassioned  straight- 
forward course  of  action  saved  the  Prophet 
from  many  a  weakness  and  many  ignomin- 
ious concessions.  Nor  did  he  confine  his  at- 
tention to  public  matters.  For  in  later  time, 
when  a  revolt  took  place  in  the  Prophet's 
Hareem,  he  would  break  in  among  the  af- 
frighted women  stick  in  hand  and  reduce 
them  to  order  and  submission. 

Ten  long  years,  however,  thus  passed  whUe 
Mahomet  and  his  disciples  were  undergoing 
the  terrible  ordeal  of  persecution.  Khadidja 
died;  her  death  was  speedily  followed  by 
that  of  Abou  Taleb,  and  Mahomet's  life  was 
no  longer  safe.  Assassination  had  frequently 
been  proposed  to  Abou  Taleb  as  the  simplest 
way  of  settling  the  difficulty,  but  he  had  al- 
ways replied,  '  You  lie,  by  the  Holy  Temple, 
if  you  say  that  we  will  allow  the  blood  of 
Mahomet  to  be  shed  without  fighting  with 
the  bow  and  lance.'  After  Mahomet  had 
told  his  other  uncle  Abou  Lahab  that  his 
father  was  in  hell,  he  had  nothing  but  per- 
secution to  look  for  in  that  quarter,  and 
things  for  him  appeared  to  be  at  their  very 
darkest,  when  an  unhoped-for  asylum  for  the 
new  creed  was  offered  by  another  and  a  fairer 
city,  which  was  destined  to  be  and  to  pay  the 
penalty  for  being  the  foster-city  of  Islam  and 
the  Defender  of  the  Prophet. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Mecca,  on. 
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an  eminence  on  the  road  to  Mina,  stands  a 
small  mosque,  erected  iu  celebration  of  an 
event  which  has  had  no  small  influence  on  the 
history  of  mankind,  and  through  which  Ma- 
homet's teaching  was  emancipated  from  the 
confinement  and  persecution  of  Mecca,  and 
took  its  place  among  the  great  religions  of 
the  world.  On  the  day  when  the  pilgrims 
flocked  to  the  valley  of  Mina  to  throw  the 
customary  stones  there,  at  a  turning  of  the 
hill  below  the  present  mosque,  called  ATcdba 
(as  being  a  corner),  Mahomet  came  suddenly 
upon  a  troop  of  six  pilgrims.  '  Of  what 
tribe  are  you  ?'  said  Mahomet.  '  Of  the 
tribe  of  the  Khazradjs.'  '  Then  you  are  al- 
lies of  the  Jews  ?'  '  Yes.'  '  Then  let  us  sit 
down  and  talk.'  To  be  oppressed  by  the 
Maadites  was  a  recommendation  to  a  Yem- 
enite, even  on  behalf  of  a  Maadite.  Con- 
sequently the  Khazradjs,  who  were  Yemen- 
ites, listened  with  interest  to  Mahomet's 
exposition  of  his  creed  and  to  his  exhorta- 
tions, which  they  were  more  capable  of  com- 
prehending and  taking  to  heart  than  the 
Meccans,  from  their  peculiar  position  at 
Medina. 

Medina,  or  the  city  called  Yathrib  before 
the  time  of  Mahomet,  and  known  to  Ptolemy 
as  Jathryppa,  is  situated  in  a  hollow  among 
the  hills,  one  of  the  few  sporadic  fertile  oases 
which  dot — at  immense  distances  apart — the 
Bandy  stony  soil  of  Arabia — situated  in  the 
skirts  of  the  bare  volcanic  region  of  Harra, 
and  twelve  days'  camel-journey  from  Mecca. 
Its  inhabitants  have  from  time  immemorial 
been  agriculturists,  and  cultivation  is  prob- 
ably here  almost  as  old  as  the  human  race. 
The  spot  is  famed  for  its  sweet  waters,  for 
the  size  and  flavour  of  its  dates  and  the 
sraallness  of  their  stones.  Arab  tradition 
declares  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Medina 
to  have  been  '  Amalika,^  Amalekites,  the 
descendants  of  Esau.  They  possessed  at 
one  time  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  peninsula  of  Arabia,  extending  some  way 
out  of  Syria,  and  bordering  on  Egypt  in 
their  possession  of  Petra.  Chaibhar  was 
the  strongest  capital  city  of  this  part  of 
Arabia,  and  in  its  nei!T;hbourhood  Job  ap- 
pears to  have  lived.  This  position  of  the 
Amalekites  accords  with  Scripture,  which 
always  places  that  warrior  race  in  the  south. 
The  supremacy  of  the  country  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who  began  to  settle 
there  after  the  successful  campaign  of  Saul 
and  David,  when  '  Saul  smote  the  Amalek- 
ites from  Havilah  unto  Shur  which  is  over 
against  Egypt.'  The  Amalekites  were,  prob- 
ably, absorbed  by  the  more  powerful  nation- 
a,lity  of  their  conquerors.  The  Jews  re- 
mained there  in  great  numbers  even  after 
-the  cruel  persecutions  of  Mahomet,  until  iu 


accordance  with  his  policy  that  the  Arabian 
peninsula  should  be  inhabited  by  none  but 
his  own  followers,  Omar  in  his  caliphate 
drove  the  whole  of  them  over  the  borders 
into  Syria. 

Three  Jewish  tribes,  the  Benou  Kianoka, 
the  Benou  Nadhyr,  and  the  Benou  Coraitza, 
though  always  involved  in  discord  and  war- 
fare, shared  Medina  between  them  until  the 
tribes  of  the  Awzs  and  the  Khazradjs  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene  in  the  fourth  century, 
and  after  wandering  about  the  country  for 
some  time  in  a  starving  condition,  by  treach- 
ery and  massacre  overcame  the  Jews,  and 
assumed  the  supremacy  in  Medina,  then 
called  Yathrib.*  The  tribes  of  the  Awzs 
and  Khazradjs  were  themselves  noted 
throughout  all  Arabia  for  the  inveterate 
and  sanguinary  character  of  their  wars  with 
each  other,  and  had  been  for  the  forty  years 
immediately  preceding  Mahomet's  mission 
in  a  constant  state  of  warfare.  The  Benou 
Kainoka,  Nadhyr  and  Coraitza,  far  from 
taking  advantage  of  this  state  of  things  to 
unite  against  their  invaders,  were  themselves 
divided  by  so  many  sanguinary  feuds  and 
memories  of  ancient  hatred,  that  they  ranged 
themselves  in  the  opposite  ranks  of  the  hos- 
tile Yemenite  tribes,  a  short-sighted  policy 
which  ended  in  their  destruction.  These 
Yemenite  Arabs  and  idolaters  were  thus 
living  among  a  race  of  Jews  possessing  the 
majestic  records  of  the  Hebrew  people,  proud 
of  their  superiority  as  the  chosen  race  and 
as  worshippers  of  the  one  true  God,  and  in 
all  probability  quite  as  enlightened  as  the 
wealthy  communities  of  Jews  settled  at  Da- 
mascus or  Aleppo  at  the  present  day,  where 
the  rich  display  and  decorations  of  their 
houses  form  an  object  of  curiosity  to  the 
traveller.  The  Arabs  of  Medina,  neverthe- 
less, lived  in  close  communion  with  their 
Jewish  townsmen.  Proselytism  was  not 
uncommon,  and  intermarriages  took  place 
between  the  Jews  and  their  outside  Semitic 
brethren  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  Ruth. 
But  the  Yemenite  Arabs  had  their  pride 
constantly  humiliated  not  only  by  the  claims 
of  the  Jews  to  superiority  as  the  chosen 
people  of  the  one  true  God,  of  whom  Ma- 
homet now  spoke  to.  them ;  but  in  dispute 


*  Dr.  Sprengcr  tliinks  the  Awzs  and  the  Khaz- 
radjs cauie  to  Medina  in  the  fourth,  M.  Caussin  dc 
Perceval  in  the  second  century.  Their  immigration 
took  phice  probably  about  the  same  time  that  the 
Yemenite  Khoza  settled  at  Mecca.  Arabia  was  evi- 
dently plunged  into  great  disorder  at  various  epochs 
by  the  failure  of  the  commercial  wealth  which  had 
maintained  the  immense  populations  of  Yemen  and 
Petra,  as  well  as  by  the  decline  of  the  caravan  trade 
which  cast  thousands  of  Arabs  adrift  vdthout  re- 
sources and  without  occupation 
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with  their  Jewish  townsmen,  the  latter  would 
constantly  triumph  over  them,  with  a  threat 
of  their  approaching  Messiah,  saying,  *  Wait 
till  our  Messiah  appear  and  he  will  strike 
you  dead.'  Therefore,  when  Mahomet  began 
to  preach  to  them  the  <  Allah  ta-AUdh^  they 
not  only  were  inclined  to  believe  in  him  on 
account  of  having  often  heard  the  same  doc- 
trine before ;  but  they  conceived  the  notion 
that  this  must  be  the  Messiah  the  Jews  spoke 
of,  and  they  determined  to  be  beforehand 
with  their  Jewish  allies  in  securing  his  fa- 
vour. They  listened  then  eagerly  to  the 
words  of  Mahomet,  agreed  to  spread  his  doc- 
trine among  their  townspeople,  and  with 
sensible  reflection  on  their  own  long  and 
sanguinary  hostilities,  said, '  There  has  been 
more  disunion  among  our  tribes  than  among 
any  other,  and  if  you  can  unite  us  you  must 
be  the  greatest  man  on  earth.' 

In  the   following   year   more  Khazradjs 
came  to  Mecca  to  the  pilgrimage,  accompa- 
nied by  the  original  six.     They  swore  at  a 
midnight  meeting  at  the  hill  of  Akaba,  to 
receive  and  remain  faithful  to  the  doctrine 
of  Mahomet,  and  asked  for  a  disciple  who 
should  instruct  themselves  and  their  fellow- 
citizens  in  the  faith.    The  next  year  a  greater 
number  of  pilgrims  from  Medina  held  with 
Mahomet  another  midnight  meeting  at  the 
same  hill  of  Akaba,  and  amid  great  enthu- 
siasm, swore  to  adopt  and  maintain  his  faith, 
to  receive  him  in  their  city,  and  to  defend 
his  life  and  doctrine  with  the  utmost  sacri- 
fice of  life  and  property.     The  first  of  these 
midnight    oaths    at  Akaba   is   called    the 
woman's  oath,  and  the  second  the  man's,  be- 
cause fighting  was  undertaken  by  the  second 
and  not  by  the  first,  and  it  is  most  probable 
that  during  the  course  of  the  year  that  in- 
tervened between  the  two  oaths  Mahomet 
had  resolved  on  that  change  of  policy  with 
respect  to  his  doctrine  which  signalised  his 
flight  from  Mecca.     The  Meccans  had  full 
information  of  the  proceedings  at  the  second 
midnight   meeting  at  the  Akaba,  as   their 
spies  were  present.     They  were  furious  at 
the  notion  of   their   persecuted   tribesman 
finding  protection  in  hostile  clans,  whom  they 
hated  the  more  as  being  in  close  amity  with 
Jews,  and  they  feared  that  he  might  find 
means  to  exact  retribution  for  past  sufierings 
by  the  ruin  of  their  commerce,  and  the  de- 
gradation of  the  holy  city.     It  is  even  said 
that  they  determined  in  public  council,  un- 
der the  presidency  of  Abou  Sophyan  the 
Ommeyade  chief,  in  the  very  hall  of  Cossai, 
to  have  him  assassinated.     Meanwhile  Ma- 
homet with  his  followers  was  making  daily 
preparations  to  escape  to  Medina.     One  by 
one  they  got  away,  till  no  Moslems  were  left 
in  Mecca  but  Mahomet,  Abubekr  and  Ali. 
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For  four  months  a  camel  had  been  waiting 
in  readiness  for  the  flight  of  the  Prophet. 
At  last  he  escaped,  on  the  very  night,  as  it 
is  said,  that  they  had  resolved  to  assassinate 
him,  and  after  the  famous  sojourn  for  three 
days  in  a  cave  to  baflie  pursuit,  reached  Me- 
dina with  Abubekr,  in  sixteen  days  after  his 
escape  from  Mecca. 

The  Moslems  have  been  guided  by  a  true 
instinct  in  dating  their  religion  from  the 
Eijra,  the  flight  to  Medina,  for  the  religion 
of  Mahomet  changed  its  complexion  com- 
pletely in  changing  its  abode.  The  difi"erent 
character  of  the  two  oaths  which  he  tendered 
to  the  deputies  of  Medina,  on  the  hill  of 
Akaba,  indicates  that  his  ideas  of  Jjhe  policy 
necessary  to  establish  his  prophetic  ascenden- 
cy had  undergone  an  entire  change  in  the 
interim ;  and  when  we  consider  both  human 
nature  at  large  and  his  own  special  idiosyn- 
crasy, does  it  seem  possible  that  it  could  be 
otherwise?  After  ten  years  of  incessant 
persecution,  ignominy,  contempt,  degradation, 
and  defilemnet,  after  being  shut  up  with  scep- 
tics, scoffers,  and  tormentors,  among  the  burn- 
ing  hovels  of  Mecca,  an  offer  was  made  to  him 
of  assistance  and  protection  in  the  most  cul- 
tivated and  civilised  town  of  Arabia ;  and  it 
was  not  possible  but  that  a  man  of  his  great 
political  genius  and  perspicacity  should  at 
once  see  the  immense  new  horizon  thus  laid 
open  to  the  prospects  of  his  ambition.  To 
escape  from  the  midst  of  his  fiendish  enemies, 
harass  their  caravans  by  Bedouin  razzias, 
unite  the  wild  tribes  of  the  desert  with  the 
friendly  tribes  of  Medina,  and  come  back  to 
impose  his  creed  on  the  scoffing  and  scepti- 
cal guardians  of  the  holy  temple,  must  have 
been  his  dream  day  and  night,  from  the  mo- 
ment that  overtures  were  made  to  him  by 
the  Khazradjs,  and  such  a  result  the  Meo- 
cans  themselves  apprehended. 

From  that  date  Islam  became  another 
creed.  Before  the  Hijra,  Ta^aa— patience, 
resignation  to  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  man 
in  submission  to  God,  was  the  cardinal  vir- 
tue of  Mahomet's  religious  morality.  After 
the  Hijra,  the  merit  of  fighting  for  it  with 
the  sword  surpassed  all  other  merit  whatso- 
ever. The  sword  henceforward  was  the  key 
both  of  heaven  and  hell ;  and  a  drop  of  blood 
shed  in  the  cause  of  God  was  to  be  of  more 
avail  than  two  months'  fasting  and  prayer  : 
to  the  slain  in  battle  all  sins  were  immediate- 
ly forgiven,  and  the  wretch  whose  life  had 
been  sullied  by  every  crime  and  iniquity  was 
at  once  wafted  up  to  Paradise,  and  there  en- 
joyed in  the  arms  of  dark-eyed  houris  an 
eternal  round  of  sensual  felicity. 

The  authority  which  Mahomet  enjoyed  ia 
Medina  was  unbounded  ;  from  a  poor  perse- 
cuted wretch  stoned,  jeered  at  by  boys,  and 
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spat  upon  by  men,  he  became  at  one  leap  the 
irresponsible  head  of  a  theocratic  govern- 
ment. His  first  measures  were  taken  with 
treat  wisdom.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
owever  much  a  critical  examination  of  his 
career  may  lessen  his  character  for  sincerity, 
the  estimate  of  his  ability  as  a  crafty  politi- 
cian must  be  increased  by  it.  For  example, 
on  his  entry  into  Medina,  it  was  a  difficult 
matter  to  decide  at  whose  house  he  should 
first  alight ;  he  could  not  name  any  one  indi- 
vidual among  so  many  aspirants  of  equal 
rank  without  wounding  many  susceptibilities. 
Mahomet  avoided  the  difficulty  by  telling 
them  to  let  his  camel  find  her  own  way 
through  the  streets,  that  she  had  the  com- 
mand of  Grod  to  stay  at  whatever  house 
might  please  them  best.  This,  though  a 
trifling  example,  manifests  sufficiently  the  sub- 
tlety of  policy  which  he  had  ever  at  command 
for  the  solution  of  every  difficulty.  The  an- 
^el  Gabriel  was  the  detcs  ex  machindy  who 
settled  every  doubt  and  every  dispute.  Thus 
if  the  question  were  asked  whether  or  no  a 
plundering  expedition  should  be  undertaken 
— in  what  way  the  booty  was  to  be  divided 
— whether  a  whole  tribe  was  to  be  put  to 
'death — what  prayer  and  ceremonies  should 
be  used  in  Moslem  worship — whether  or  no 
he  should  add  a  new  wife  to  his  bevy — either 
the  angel  Gabriel  was  close  at  hand  with  a 
■  verse  or  two  of  the  Goran,  or  he  was  able  to 
:get  up  an  inspiration  at  a  moment's  notice  ; 
.and  not  only  could  he  thus  improvise  fresh 
i^nspirations,  but  he  could  make  amendments 
An  the  old  in  the  same  manner.  Thus,  on 
one  occasion,  after  he  had  promulgated  a 
verse  of  the  Goran  denouncing  future  pun- 
ishment against  those  who  remained  at  home 
and  kept  away  from  the  field  of  battle,  some 
of  the  Moslems  brought  him  a  blind  old  man, 
and  asked  him  if  it  were  just  that  such 
should  sufier  the  punishment.  '  Insert,'  he 
said,  turning  to  Zeid,  his  secretary,  '  except 
such  as  suffer  from  infirmity.' 

His  first  care  on  arriving  at  Medina  was 
to  settle  the  rites  of  the  new  creed ;  he  built 
a  bumble  mosque  of  burnt  tiles  with  a  roof 
of  palm  leaves  which  leaned  over  and  formed 
a  verandah  supported  by  palm-tree  trunks  ; 
round  a  court  on  one  side  of  the  mosque,  hab- 
itations were  erected  for  his  thirteen  wives  as 
they  arrived  one  after  the  other ;  he  changed 
his  wife  every  day,  and  lived  for  the  day  in  the 
habitation  of  the  wife  thus  honoured.  Hang- 
ings in  these  huts  took  the  place  of  doors; 
their  roofs  might  be  touched  with  the  hand ; 
and  under  their  verandahs  and  that  of  the 
mosque  slept  about  thirty  or  forty  fugitives 
from  Mecca,  who  had  no  roof  to  their  heads, 
and  were  called  the  companions  of  the 
Prophet.     These  men  were  styled  the  Ahl- 


el-soffa,  the  people  of  the  bench,  and  as  they 
lived  much  with  Mahomet,  eating  and  drink- 
ing with  him  and  at  his  expense,  they  be- 
came the  sources  of  innumerable  traditions 
respecting  his  habits  and  manner  of  life. 
For  the  Mohadjir,  as  the  fugitives  from  Mec- 
ca were  called,  arrived  for  the  most  part  at 
Medina  in  an  utterly  destitute  condition; 
some  thirty  or  forty  of  them  were  seen  for  a 
long  time  walking  about  destitute  of  all 
clothes  but  mere  rags  held  together  by  thorns. 
Ayesha  said  that  at  this  time  the  Prophet 
and  his  wives  suffered  much  from  want  of 
sufficient  food.  Once  he  was  three  days 
without  tasting  bread.  The  Ansar,  however, 
or  the  '  Defenders,'  as  the  people  of  Medina 
were  called,  extended  towards  the  followers 
of  Mahomet  the  utmost  hospitality ;  and  one 
of  the  first  cares  of  the  Prophet  was  to  draw 
up  a  regular  treaty  in  which  the  mutual  du- 
ties of  Ansar  and  Mohadjir  were  defined, 
and  the  inner  constitution  of  Medina  set 
forth  in  a  series  of  provisions  which  evinced 
no  mean  capacity  as  a  law-givei*. 

Nothing,  indeed,  could  exceed  the  single- 
ness of  heart  and  devotion  with  which  the 
people  of  Medina  gave  themselves  and  their 
destiny  into  the  hands  of  the  Prophet ;  the 
Ansar  were,  under  the  guidance  of  Mahomet, 
the  true  founders  of  Islam,  and  they  at  least 
were  sincere  believers ;  yet  such  is  the  as- 
tonishing irony  of  destiny,  that  all  the  gath- 
ering evils,  all  the  accumulating  penalties 
of  imposture  and  infidelity  comprised  in  the 
Mahometan  religion,  were  destined  in  less 
than  sixty  years  from  the  Hijra  to  descend 
in  one  fell  swoop  on  the  very  foster-city  of 
Islam,  and  almost  to  blot  it  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  After  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Harra,  in  which  the  army  of  the  infidel  and 
voluptuous  Yezid,  the  Galiph  of  Damascus, 
commanded  by  the  cruel  and  one-eyed  Mos- 
lim,  a  man  not  only  a  Moslem,  but  a  believer 
in  the  worst  superstition  of  pre-Mohammedan 
Bedouin  heathenism,  overthrew  the  army  of 
Medina,  slaughtered  the  sacred  band  of  the 
aged  companions  of  the  Prophet,  and  left  not 
alive  a  single  representative  of  the  victors  of 
Badr,  the  foster-city  of  Islam  was  given  up  to 
sack.  The  Syrian  victors  stabled  their  horses 
in  the  holy  Mosque  itself,  built  by  the  hands 
of  Mahomet,  and  fastened  their  halters  in  the 
very  tomb  and  pulpit  of  the  Prophet.  The 
men  of  the  town  who  refused  to  swear  submis- 
sion to  the  infidel  Yezid  were  either-slaught- 
ered or  branded  with  hot  irons ;  the  children 
were  massacred  or  sold  into  bondage;  the  wo- 
men violated,  and  the  progeny  of  that  horrible 
night  are  remembered  in  Arab  history  as  the 
'  children  of  Harra.'  The  Ansar  never  re- 
covered from  that  fatal  day ;  their  town  re- 
mained for  some  time  abandoned   to   dogs, 
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their  fields  to  the  wild  beasts ;  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  sought  a  new  coun- 
try and  a  new  fate  in  the  army  of  Africa, 
and  many  of  them  had  illustrious  descend- 
ants among  the  Moors  of  Spain,  for  nearly 
all  that  remained  of  the  *  defenders  of  the 
Prophet '  crossed  with  Mousa  over  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar.  "When  a  traveller  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  on  passing  through  Medina, 
demanded  if  any  of  the  descendants  of  the 
celebrated  Ansar  were  still  to  be  found  in 
Medina,  he  was  shown  one  decrepid  old  man 
and  one  old  woman.  Such  was  the  recom- 
pense which  the  hospitality  of  the  people  of 
Medina  was  destined  to  receive. 

After  six  months'  repose,  occupied  in  ma- 
king political  and  religious  ordinances,  Ma- 
homet proceeded  to  make  open  war  upon  his 
native  city  by  attacking  its  caravans.  The 
reasons  of  this  policy  were  all-powerful — the 
desire  of  avenging  his  own  injuries,  of  se- 
curing booty  for  the  maintenance  of  his  in- 
digent companions  in  exile,  and,  above  all, 
of  keeping  the  spirit  of  the  young  religion 
in  constant  activity.  Medina  did  not  lie  in 
the  direct  line  of  march  of  the  caravans  from 
Mecca  to  Syria,  but  a  three  days'  journey 
from  Medina  was  necessary  to  cut  across 
their  track.  After  some  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts, at  length  several  caravans  were  plun- 
dered ;  and  one  rich  column  of  a  thousand 
camels,  led  by  Abou  Sophyan,  on  its  return 
from  Syria,  ran  a  similar  risk,  when  the 
Meccans  marched  with  an  army  of  about 
one  thousand  men  to  its  support.  Mahomet 
met  them  with  only  324  combatants.  The 
Ansar  and  the  Mohadjir  fought  desperately. 
Mahomet  had  a  cataleptic  attack  in  the  field, 
but  recovered,  and  threw  a  handful  of  dust 
at  the  enemy ;  this,  and  his  assurance  that 
three  thousand  angels  were  fighting  on  the 
side  of  the  Moslem,  wrought  such  marvels 
that  they  utterly  routed  the  Coreishites,  and 
Mahomet  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  pre- 
sented with  the  severed  head  of  his  lifelong 
and  bitterest  enemy,  Abou  Djahl.  He  ex- 
claimed the  present  was  dearer  to  him  than 
the  choicest  camel  in  Arabia,  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  thanked  Grod  for  his  mercies. 

This  ^  was  Mahomet's  first  victory  ;  and 
just  as  it  is  clear  that  the  certainty  of  ma- 
terial aid  from  Medina  changed  the  whole 
character  of  his  system  of  religious  ethics, 
so  this  first  victory  of  Badr  inaugurated  a 
new  period  of  sanguinary  and  ruthless 
policy.  Hitherto  his  hands  had  been  soiled 
with  no  man's  blood,  but  he  scrupled  not 
henceforward  to  shed  it  on  any  occasion 
when  he  could  safely  do  so  for  the  further- 
ance either  of  his  ambition  or  revenge. 
Immediately  after  Badr,  he  signalised  this 
change  of  policy  by  two  cold-blooded  mur- 


ders, the  one  on  a  woman,  5nd  the  other  on 
an  old  man,  against  neither  of  whom  iad  he 
any  other  ground  of  complaint  than  that 
they  had  attacked  him  in  satirical  verses. 
The  woman's  name  was  Asma.  She  was,  it 
appears,  a  poetess.  '  Who  will  rid  me  of 
this  woman  ?  '  he  inquired  among  his  dis- 
ciples; and  he  was  accustomed  hencefor- 
ward to  make  a  similar  inquiry  whenever  he 
wanted  to  be  rid  of  an  enemy.  A  blind 
man  of  her  tribe  made  the  oflter ;  he  slunk 
to  her  house  at  dead  of  night,  where,  with 
the  security  of  the  Arabs,  she  was  sleeping 
with  unbolted  doors  ;  she  was  lying  in  slum- 
ber with  her  children.  The  blind  man 
groped  with  his  hand  and  found  a  babe  lying 
across  her  breast ;  he  removed  the  child  and 
stabbed  the  mother  as  she  slept,  so  that  the 
sword  pierced  through  her  back  bone.  The 
murderer  joined  the  Prophet  at  the  mosque 
for  morning  prayer  at  daybreak;  he  told 
him  what  he  had  done,  and  on  his  expressing 
some  anxiety  lest  her  kindred  should  at- 
tempt to  revenge  the  murder,  the  Prophet 
replied,  'Two  goats  will  not  butt  together 
about  her.'  Turning  to  the  congregation, 
he  said,  '  Behold  a  man  who  has  served  God 
and  his  Prophet  well.'  The  murder  of  the 
old  man  was  equally  cruel.  He  was  a  Jew, 
and  against  the  Jews  Mahomet  nursed  a 
feeling  of  spite  and  revenge  which  knew  no 
rest  till  he  had  compassed  the  destruction  of 
the  whole  race  in  Northern  Arabia.  His  treat- 
ment of  the  Jews  became  henceforward  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  features  of  his  policy. 
Mahomet,  in  his  pretensions  as  Prophet, 
could  not  but  regard  the  Jews  as  a  highly- 
favoured  race,  since  God  had  himself  raised 
a  long  line  of  prophets  from  among  them; 
nor  could  he  avoid  respecting  them  as  the 
only  people  in  the  peninsula  who  possessed  a 
literature.  It  is  clear  from  the  chapters  of 
the  Coran  composed  at  Medina,  that  their 
presence  in  that  city  exercised  a  salutary 
restraint  on  his  inspirations.  He  no  longer 
ventured  to  give  out  long  mytho-biblical 
narratives  as  inspirations,  when  the  '  people 
of  the  book '  were  there  ready  to  confront 
him  and  convict  him  of  imposture.  Never- 
theless he  was  bent  on  obtaining  their  recog- 
nition, and  the  Jews  were,  on  their  side, 
ready  to  recognize  him  as  a  prophet  for  the 
heathen.  But  Mahomet  was  not  satisfied 
with  this ;  he  felt  as  long  as  there  was  a 
people  dwelling  side  by  side  with  his  dis- 
ciples, possessing  superior  knowledge  and  an 
older  revelation  embodied  in  writings  whose 
authenticity  none  had  even  dared  to  place 
in  doubt,  his  own  religion  could  never  stand 
on  secure  ground ;  and  he  determined  to 
secure  their  adherence  or  to  annihilate 
them.     Of  his  wish  to  conciliate  them  no 
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higher  proof  is  conceivable  than  his  adopt- 
ing Jerusalem  as  the  Kchla  for  prayer  for 
the  first  fifteen  months  of  the  Hijra.  To 
his  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  prophet  for 
the  Jews,  and  his  clumsy  proofs  of  his  mis- 
sion, the  learned  rabbis  of  the  Jewish  tribes, 
one  of  which  still  claimed  to  be  descended 
f.  dm  Aaron  himself,  listened  with  supercil- 
ious contempt ;  and  slights  of  this  nature  the 
Prophet  was  utterly  unable  to  forgive  or  to 
forget.  Unfortunately  for  the  Jews,  the  divi- 
sions of  their  tribes  and  their  mutual  jealous- 
ies were  so  great,  that  they  did  not  permit 
them  to  unite  in  self-defence  ;  consequently 
the  Prophet  was  enabled  to  destroy  their 
tribes  one  after  another  without  opposition. 

Immediately  after  Badr  he  commenced 
with  the  Benou  Kainoka,  who,  unlike  the 
other  Jews  in  the  peninsula,  did  not  devote 
themselves  to  agriculture,  but  were  dexter- 
ous workers  in  gold  and  silver.  Summoned 
to  surrender  at  discretion,  they  shut  them- 
selves up  in  the  quadrangular  fortified 
houses  in  which  the  Jews  lived  within  and 
without  the  city,  and  there  they  stood  a 
siege  of  fifteen  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  they  were  compelled  to  give  themselves 
up.  The  lives  of  the  men,  700  in  number, 
for  some  time  trembled  in  the  balance  of 
life  and  death ;  and  they  were  only  saved 
from  destruction  by  the  energy  of  Abdallah 
cbn  Obay,  the  noblest  Khazradj  in  Medina 
— *  man  who  would  have  held  the  supreme 
authority  in  the  city  had  it  not  been  for  the 
arrival  of  Mahomet,  and  who  passed  as  the 
chief  of  the  celebrated  party  of  the  Mouna- 
ficon,  stigmatised  in  the  Goran  as  the  party 
of  the  Hypocrites,  and  who  were  in  fact 
mere  conventional  believers.  Abdallah  had 
contracted  a  strict  alliance  with  the  Benou 
Kainoka,  and  in  recent  battle  they  had 
fought  bravely  on  his  side  against  the  Awzs. 
While  the  Prophet  was  gloomily  meditating 
the  slaughter  of  the  Kainoka,  Abdallah 
came  and  asked  for  mercy  to  be  shown  to 
his  allies ;  but  Mahomet  turned  away  in 
sullen  silence,  upon  which  Abdallah  seized 
him  by  the  cuirass  under  the  throat  and 
forced  him  to  listen  to  him,  saying,  '  By 
heaven !  it  shall  never  be  said  that  I  tamely 
allowed  the  men  who  fought  for  me  at  Boach 
to  be  murdered.'  Overcome  by  his  energy, 
Mahomet  gloomily  ordered  the  lives  of  the 
tribe  to  be  spared,  but  adding  as  he  turned 
away,  'God  curse  him  and  them  too!'  and 
confiscating  all  their  property,  he  dismissed 
them  into  perpetual  exile. 

He  now  gave  his  followers  permission  to 
slay  a  Jew  wherever  they  met  one ;  and  not 
long  afterwards  he  proceeded  to  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  second  tribe,  the  Nadhyrites. 
His   pretext  for   attacking   the    Nadhyrites 


was  that  it  had  been  revealed  to  him  that 
they  meant  to  assassinate  him !  Their 
brave  and  energetic  defence  secured  them, 
however,  terms  more  favourable  than  those 
of  the  Benou  Kainoka ;  and  they  departed 
with  all  their  arms  and  property,  leaving 
the  city  behind  them  for  ever,  going  forth 
from  the  gates  defiantly  to  the  music  of 
pipes  and  timbrels,  and  taking  the  road  to 
Syria,  where  they  settled.  And  now  the 
unhappy  Coraitza  were  left  alone  to  bear 
the  whole  weight  of  his  jealous  revenge. 
The  Benou  Coraitza  claimed  to  be  descend- 
ed from  Aaron,  and  were  the  most  powerful 
of  the  three  tribes ;  they  had  exposed  them- 
selves more  to  his  anger  than  the  other  two 
tribes,  for  they  held  communication  with  the 
Coreish  while  Medina  was  undergoing  the 
famous  siege  of  the  ditch,  in  which  the 
united  tribes,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Coreish,  made  their  last  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt at  aggressive  warfare.  No  sooner 
had  the  besiegers  departed  and  the  army  of 
the  besieged  retired  from  the  ditch  than  the 
herald  cried  through  the  streets  that  no 
soldier  should  resort  to  midday  prayer  bo- 
fore  he  had  betaken  himself  to  the  quarter 
of  the  Coraitza.  And  the  Coraitza  now, 
like  its  sister  tribes,  was  shut  up  in  its 
quadrangular  houses.  They  stood  a  siege  of 
twenty-four  days,  reduced  to  every  extrem- 
ity of  famine.  The  unfortunate  people  asked 
in  vain  for  permission  to  follow  their  breth- 
ren the  Benou  Nadhyr  into  exile.  Mahomet 
refused  to  hear  of  anything  else  but  sur- 
render at  discretion  pure  and  simple. 

Meantime  the  Coraitza  within  their  for- 
tified quarters  were  going  through  all  the 
agonies  and.  useless  discussions  and  resolves 
of  despair.  They  obtained  an  interview 
with  a  chief  of  the  Awzs,  an  old  ally;  he 
visited  them,  but  overcome  by  the  desola- 
tion around  him  could  utter  no  word,  only 
significantly  drew  his  hand  across  his  throat 
as  a  sign  of  what  they  must  expect,  and  de- 
parted. One  desperate  man  then  said, '  Let 
us  kill  our  wives  and  children,  and  fall  on 
our  foe.s,  and  die  like  men  or  cut  our  way 
out.'  But  no  resolution  could  be  made ; 
the  men  sullenly  awaited  their  destiny,  while 
the  children  wept  and  cried  and  the  women 
rent  their  hair :  the  only  consolation  that 
any  could  find  was  the  one  which  hardly  ever 
fails  on  such  occasions — that  it  was  the  will 
of  God.  At  length  they  gave  themselves 
up ;  they  might  all  have  purchased  their 
lives  at  once  with  apostasy ;.  three  or  four 
only  did  so.  The  Awzs,  however,  their 
allies,  besought  that  their  lives  should  be 
spared.  Mahomet  asked  them  if  they  would 
be  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  one  of  their 
number  ;  they  said  "  Yes,"  and  he  named 
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Sad.  Now  Sad  had  been  severely  wounded 
at  the  siege,  and  was,  as  Mahomet  well  knew, 
in  a  state  of  fury  against  the  Coraitza. 
Mahomet  sent  for  the  wounded  man,  and  sat 
by  him  as  he  proposed  to  him  the  decision 
01  the  fate  of  the  Coraitza.  Sad  said  first 
to  his  tribe,  '  "Will  ye  swear  to  be  bound  by 
my  decision?'  The  Awzs  cried  'Yes.' 
*  Then,'  said  Sad, '  the  men  shall  be  executed, 
and  their  wives  and  children  sold  as  slaves.' 
Mahomet  cried  with  savage  joy,  '  It  is  a 
decision  dictated  by  God  from  the  height  of 
the  seventh  heaven.'  The  men,  600  in 
number,  had  their  hands  bound  behind  their 
backs,  and  were  confined  in  one  of  their  im- 
mense houses ;  the  women  and  children  were 
confined  in  another ;  both  were  provided 
with  dates  for  food,  and  passed  the  night  in 
reciting  psalms  and  in  prayer.  The  next 
morning,  Mahomet  went  to  the  market- 
place and  ordered  deep  graves  to  be  made. 
When  these  were  finished,  the  men  were  led 
to  the  brink  one  by  one,  with  their  hands 
tied  behind  their  backs ;  their  heads  were 
hewn  off  with  sabres,  and  they  were  thrown 
into  the  pits.  The  slaughter  lasted  the  whole 
day  and  was  carried  on  by  torchlight. 

There  were  two  notable  instances,  how- 
ever, in  the  tribe  of  fortitude  and  contempt 
of  their  oppressors ;  one  high-souled  woman, 
the  wife  of  a  Jew,  refused  to  outlive  the 
death  of  her  husband,  and  accused  herself 
of  having  endeavoured  to  destroy  a  Moslem 
soldier  by  throwing  a  millstone  from  her 
roof  on  his  head  during  the  siege,  demanded 
execution,  and  went  in  pride  to  the  place  of 
slaughter.  Another  Jew,  an  old  man,  had 
formerly  saved  the  life  of  Thabit,  one  of  Ma- 
homet's favourite  disciples.  Thabit,  by 
earnest  entreaty,  obtained  the  life  of  his 
benefactor ;  he  went  and  gave  him  the  intel- 
ligence, which  was  received  in  silence ;  and 
then  the  old  man  asked  :  '  What  is  become 
of  the  beautiful  Asad  ben  Kad,  whose  face 
was  a  mirror  in  which  girls  saw  their  own 
modesty?'  'He  is  dead.'  'What  is  be- 
^  f  come  of  him  who  was  held  as  a  prince  by 
the  tribes  of  the  city  and  of  the  desert,  who 
•  nourished  them  in  peace  and  was  their  leader 
in  war — Hoyaz  of  the  Benou  Adab  ? ' 
'  Dead.'  '  What  is  become  of  him  of  the 
keen  mind — of  him  before  whom  no  riddle 
remained  unsolved,  and  before  whose  pursuit 
no  tribe  could  hide  their  traces — Nabbash 
of  the  Benou  Kays?'  'Dead.'  '  Where  is  the 
standard-bearer  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  host, 
Wahb  ben  Zayd?'  'Dead.'  'Where  is 
the  princely  head  of  Jewish  hospitality,  the 
father  of  the  orphans  and  of  the  poor,  Okba 
ben  Zayd  ?  '  '  Dead.'  '  And  the  two 
Amr,  where  are  they,  they  who  walked  like 
brothers  in  the  light  of  the  law  ? '     '  Dead.' 


'  Then,  0  Thabit,  life  has  no  more  charm  for 
me ;  I  will  follow  them  to  the  home  where  they 
are  gone  before.  I  pray  thee  by  all  the  influ- 
ence I  possess  upon  thee,  lead  me  not  before 
that  bloodthirsty  man  who  has  shorn  off  the 
heads  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Coraitza — lead 
me  to  the  place  of  slaughter.  I  wait 
with  impatience  till  the  pitcher  of  life  is 
poured  forth,  and  I  am  reunited  with 
my  companions.'  Mahomet  was  told  of  his 
last  speech,  and  exclaimed,  '  He  will  be  re- 
united with  them  in  hell.'  The  Jew  walked 
of  himself  to  the  pits  piled  with  the  yet 
warm  bodies  of  his  comrades,  asking  of 
Thabit  only  to  secure  liberty  for  his  wife 
and  children ;  and  these  the  Arab  received 
and  nourished  in  his  own  house.  The  spoils 
of  the  Coraitza  were  great  in  armour,  spears, 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  carpets,  clothes, 
camels,  mules,  and  lands  and  slaves.  These 
Mahomet,  with  the  consent  of  the  Ansar, 
divided  among  the  native  exiles  who  had 
preceded  him  from  Mecca,  reserving  for 
himself  a  beautiful  Jewess,  Rihana,  whom  he 
kept  as  concubine  and  as  a  relic  of  the 
murdered  Coraitza. 

Thus  was  the  last  remnant  of  Jewish 
civilisation  extinguished  in  Medina ;  but  the 
strong  Jewish  city  of  Chaibhar,  at  sixty 
days'  journey  from  Medina,  still  remained 
rich  in  cultivated  lands  and  in  the  industrial 
arts  of  peace.  After  the  truce  struck  with 
the  Meccans  at  Hodeibaya,  which  caused 
such  indignation  to  Omar,  and  which  lowered 
Mahomet's  character  in  the  eyes  of  his  whole 
host,  he  could  imagine  no  better  way  of  re- 
covering his  position  than  by  the  overthrow 
of  Chaibhar  and  the  distribution  of  its  wealth 
among  his  dependants.  He  had  no  com- 
plaint against  Chaibhar,  except  that  some 
of  the  exiled  Benou  Nadhyr  had  found  re- 
fuge and  honourable  treatment  there.  He 
commenced  operations  by  having  the  chief 
of  the  place  assassinated  in  secret.  His 
successor  he  invited  with  fair  pretences  to 
Medina,  and  then  caused  him  with  thirty  of  his 
followers  to  be  waylaid  and  murdered  on  the 
road.  He  then  marched  against  the  place,  and 
took  it  after  a  month's  siege.  The  property  of 
the  whole  population  was  confiscated,  though 
their  lives  were  spared  with  the  exception  of 
one  man  who  was  put  to  death  because  the 
Prophet  coveted  his  wife.  The  revenues 
derived  from  the  spoils  of  Chaibhar  were 
very  great—  the  Prophet's  share  of  the  spoil- 
alone  brought  him  in  30,000  wasks  of  dates 
yearly — a  quantity  sufficient  to  maintain  30,- 
000  men  in  the  field  for  three  months.  His 
wives  and  followers  were  all  provided  with 
revenues  out  of  the  agricultural  district  of 
Chaibhar ;  and  by  the  politic  and  careful  ad- 
ministration and  application  of  the  spoils  thus 
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obtained  from  the  destruction  of  these  wealthy 
communities  of  Jews,  he  was  enabled  to  seduce 
whole  tribes  of  savage  Bedouins  and  adven- 
turers to  his  standard,  and  form  the  army 
who  established  the  ascendency  of  his  faith. 
To  form  a  conception  of  the  reason  of  the 
rapid  expansion  of  the  creed  of  Islam  amid 
the  Arabs  and  wild  Bedouins  of  the  desert, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  religion  of 
Mahomet   had  innumerable  advantages  for 
combination  over  every  league  which  could 
bo  brought  to  oppose  it.     The  chief  reason 
of  the  obscurity  in  which  the  Arabs  had  so 
long  lain  hidden  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
world  was  its  then  divided  and  anarchical 
condition.     No  principle,   political  or  reli- 
gous,  existed  by  whicla  any  portion  of  the 
Arab  tribes  could  be  congregated  together. 
The   son  of  Ishmael,  from   the  very   com- 
mencement of  his  desert  life,  had  been  little 
else  than  '  a  wild  man  ;  his  hand  was  against 
every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  had  been 
against   him.'       Now    one    of.  the    leading 
principles  of  Islam  was  to ,  hold  every  Mos- 
lem as  a  brother,  to  consider  themselves  as 
one  fraternity   for   defensive  and    offensive 
purposes.     The  jealousies   and   hatreds   of 
ceaturies  were  to  be  abandoned  in  the  pro- 
fession of  faith  of  the  Prophet  of  God,  and 
Yemenite  and  Maadite  were  bound  in  one 
holy  league.     Add  to  this  that  numbers  of 
the  weaker  tribes  flocked  to  the  standard  of 
the  Prophet   to   acquire  a  protection  and 
security  attainable  iu  no  other  way,  and  that 
the    greater   portion  of  his  followers   thus 
professed  the  religion  for  mere  political  pur- 
poses, without   any  real  belief  at  all ;   and 
moreover,  that  when  any  member  of  a  tribe, 
or  a  tribe  in   alliance  with   another  tribe, 
professed  his  faith  from  motives  of  sincerity, 
they  necessarily  brought   along  with  them 
crowds  of  heathens  and  infidels  who  cared 
nothing  about   Mahomet   or  his   creed,  but 
adopted  it  from  reasons  of  clanship  and  of 
ties  of  alliance.     Besides  this,  since  he  had 
raised  the  standard  of  a  freebooter,  of  aggres- 
sive warfare,  of  rapine,   murder,  and   con- 
fiscation,  the  conquest   of  booty  had  been 
enormous.     The  division  of  plunder  was  of 
monthly,  weekly,  and    sometimes   of  daily 
occurrence,  and   drew  to   his  standard  the 
fine  scent  of  every  roving  Bedouin  from  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  most  southern 
shores  of  Iladramaat;  for  where  the  prey 
was,  there  such  eagles  were  certainly  gather- 
ed  together.     The  accretive  and  adhesive 
power  of  Islam  over  the  loose  communities 
of  Arabs  was  thus  without  limit,  and  did  not 
rest  until  it  had  absorbed   into  itself  the 
whole  of  the  roving  and  settled  communities 
of  the  peninsula ;  and  thus  it  was  that  the 
military  power  of  Mahomet  increased  with 


such  astounding  rapidity — commencing  with 
the  324  infantry  and  two-horsemen  who  won 
the  battle  of  Badr,  and  expanding  into  the 
host  of  114,000  infantry  and  cavalry  who 
accompanied  him  seven  years  later  in  his 
last  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

The  last  great  scene  in  Mahomet's  life  is 
assuredly  one  of  the  most  imposing  in  his- 
tory. Mahomet  played  his  part  of  a  prophet 
well,  and  all  he  then  spoke  was  truly  worthy 
of  the  occasion.  For  indeed  that  day  saw 
the  solemn  appearance  on  the  theatre  of  the 
world  of  the  Arab  race  as  a  nation;  the 
tribes  of  the  Amalekites,  the  Edomites,  the 
Midianites,  the  Moabites,  and  all  the  obscure 
clans  who  for  some  twenty-two  centuries  had 
been  wandering  about  the  deserts  of  Arabia 
and  Syria,  without  a  history,  and  seemingly 
without  any  possibility  of  union,  had  been 
united  into  one  body  in  seven  years  by  the 
genius  of  one  man.  This,  indeed,  was 
Mahomet's  great  work. 

As  to  the  conquest  of  Mecca,  that  too 
was  the  result  not  of  violence  but  of  circum- 
stances ;  and  the  city  fell  naturally  into  his 
hands  with  the  increase  of  his  power.  The 
interruption  of  their  caravan  trade,  the  de- 
fection of  some  of  their  chief  allies,  and  the 
growing  strength  of  Islam,  were  certainly 
powerful  arguments  for  conversion  with  the 
merchants  of  Mecca.  Finding  that  the  old 
caravan  road  by  the  coast  to  Syria  was 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  Mahomet,  they 
had  in  vain  attempted  to  send  a  caravan  to 
Syria  by  the  old  east  road  across  the  plateau 
laud  of  the  Nejd,  but  that  too  was  intercept- 
ed. They  had  been  unable  to  follow  up 
their  victory  at  Ohod,  and  when  they  retired 
in  disorder  from  the  famous  trench  of  Medina 
at  the  suggestion  of  Abou  Sophyan,  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  Mecca  must  ultimately  fall 
into  the  hands  of  its  own  fugitive  son.  Year 
by  year  more  and  more  of  the  Meccan  chiefs 
gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  design  of  the 
Prophet;  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
terrible  Khaled,  aftenvards  known  as  the 
sword  of  God,  and  one  or  two  others,  there 
is  no  probability  that  any  of  them  were 
sincere  converts.  If  Henry  IV.  could  say 
Paris  vaut  hieii  vne  messe,  they  felt  that 
the  guardianship  and  prosperity  of  the  holy 
city  v/as  well  worth  a  profession  of  Islam. 
In  the  two  negotiations  by  which  Mahomet 
acquired  the  sovereignty  of  his  native  city, 
the  spirit  of  his  adversaries  is  easily  re- 
cognisable. By  the  truce  of  Hodeibaya 
made  in  the  vicinity  of  Mecca,  they  re- 
cognised him  as  a  belligerent  power,  and  the 
right  of  himself  and  his  followers  to  make 
the  pilgrimage  to  the  Caaba.  But  the 
spirit  iu  which  it  was  made  is  evident  from 
the  words  of  Sohayl,  the  negotiator  on  the 
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part  of  the  Meccans.  After  the  preliminaries 
had  been  arranged,  Mahomet  proceeded  to 
dictate  the  next  of  the  treaty.  ''In  the 
name  of  Allah  Rahman  '* — '  I  know  nothing 
of  Rahman,'  said  Sohayl;  'write  simply 
"  In  the  name  of  Allah  " ' — *  These  are  the 
conditions  which  Mahomet  the  Prophet  of 
God  makes.'  '  If  I  believed  you  were  the 
Prophet  of  God,'  said  Sohayl,  '  I  could  not 
fight  against  you:  write  in  the  name  of 
Mahomet  son  of  Abdallah.'  Such  was  the 
style  of  the  truce  which  Mahomet  concluded 
at  Hodeibaya  with  the  Meccans,  the  charac- 
ter and  tenor  of  which  so  disgusted  Omar 
and  followers  of  similar  sincerity  and  vehe- 
mence, that  the  Prophet  was  obliged  in- 
stantly to  lead  his  army  against  Chaibhar, 
to  dispel  their  indignation  with  active  fight- 
ing and  a  plentiful  share  of  booty. 

The  truce  of  Hodeibaya,  however,  led  by 
its  breach  to  the  second  march  upon  Mecca, 
when  the  city  was  delivered  up  evidently 
through  the  collusion  of  Abou  Sophyan,  the 
old  hostile  chief  of  the  Ommeyades,  who  was 
now  convinced  that  submission  to  Mahomet 
was  the  only  advantageous  policy.  When 
the  Coreish  then  were  startled  with  the 
appearance  of  the  ten  thousand  fires  in 
Mahomet's  camp,  as  they  halted  for  the 
night  on  the  hills  above  Mecca,  Abou  Soph- 
yan slunk  over  to  the  enemy  and  made 
arrangements  delivering  up  the  city.f  '  Dost 
believe  there  is  but  one  God  ?  '  said  Mahomet 
on  their  meeting.  '  This  I  believe,'  said 
Abou  Sophyan.  '  Dost  believe  that  I  am 
his  prophet?'  'Excuse  me,'  said  Abou 
Sophyan ;  '  on  this  point  I  have  still  a  few 
doubts.'  And  the  next  day,  when  the  chief 
of  the  Ommeyades  saw  the  Prophet's  troops 
defiling  past  him  in  state  with  their  banners, 
and  beheld  the  famous  body-guard  of  Ma- 
homet, he  said  to  Ali,  '  Truly  my  uncle  has 
made  for  himself  a  fine  kingdom.'  '  He  is 
a  prophet,'  said  Ali, '  and  a  prophet  is  greater 
than  a  king.'  '  Yes,  no  doubt,'  sarcastically 
replied  Abou  Sophyan. 

When  Mahomet  proceeded  from  Mecca 
to  the  siege  of  Tayif,  and  the  Thakifs  pro- 
posed to  surrender  by  treaty,  the  spirit  of 
the  negotiation  was  precisely  the  same.  The 
deputies  of  the  Thakifs  announced  that  their 
tribe  were  willing  to  become  Mussulmans  on 
condition  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
keep  their  favourite  idol  Lot  three  years 
longer  and  to  say  no  prayers.     Three  years 

*  '  Allah  the  Merciful,'  an  epithet  considered  by 
Mahomet  distinctive  of  his  doctrine. 

•j-  Mr.  Muir  is  of  the  opinion  that  Mecca  was 
delivered  up  by  arrangement  with  Abou  Sophyan, 
and  we  think  he  is  right  in  his  conjecture.  The 
strange  hazard  of  the  meeting,  and  the  subsequent 
treatment  of  the  city,  speak  in  favour  of  the  fact. 


of  idolatry  is  too  much,'  said  '  Mahomet,  and 
what  is  a  religion  without  prayer  ? '  After 
much  bargaining  on  both  sides,  it  was 
arranged  that  the  tribe  should  keep  their 
beloved  Lat  for  one  year  longer,  should  not 
be  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  holy  war, 
should  pay  no  tithes,  '  and  should  pray  but 
make  no  prostrations  at  prayer.'  Mahomet, 
however,  still  hesitated ;  he  was  afraid  of 
'  what  people  would  say.'  *  Never  mind 
about  that,'  said  the  Thakif  deputies ;  '  if  the 
Arabs  ask  you  about  the  treaty,  you  have 
only  got  to  say,  God  dictated  it?  This 
argument  convinced  the  Prophet,  and  he 
proceeded  to  give  out  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment. '  In  the  name  of  Allah,  the  Mild  and 
Merciful,  these  are  the  terms  of  treaty 
agreed  upon  between  Mahomet,  prophet  of 
God,  and  the  Thakifs.  The  Thakifs  shall 
be  called  upon  to  pay  no  tithes,  to  take  no 
part  in  the  holy  war,  &c.'  So  far  the 
Prophet  proceeded,  and  hesitated,  when 
Omar  broke  out  with  his  usual  fiery  vehe- 
mence, and  with  drawn  sabre  menaced  the 
deputies.  The  Prophet,  recovering  himself, 
said,  '  Islam  pure  and  simple,  or  war.' 
'  Well,  let  us  keep  Lat  another  six  months  ? ' 
'No.'  'A  month,  then?'  'Not  an  hour.' 
The  deputies  returned  to  their  tribe,  and 
Lat  was  instantly  demolished  amid  the 
wailing  of  the  women  of  the  tribe. 

Where  he  could  be  vindictive  without 
danger — towards  women,  towards  makers  of 
verses,  towards  defenceless  Jews,  towards  all 
who  did  not  submit  to  him,  Mahomet  was 
without  a  tinge  of  mercy.  To  subdue  the 
haughty  Mala — the  scofl&ng  and  sceptical 
aristocracy  of  Mecca — was  the  crowning  and 
great  triumph  of  his  life,  and  without  this 
all  victory  would  have  been  incomplete; 
after  the  surrender  of  Mecca  he  omitted  no 
cajolery  to  gain  them  over  thoroughly  to  his 
side.  In  the  division  of  spoil  at  the  end  of 
the  campaign  of  Tayif,  the  chiefs  of  the 
Meccan  aristocracy  received  one  hundred 
camels  each  and  forty  ounces  of  silver. 
The  men  of  Medina  were  loud  in  their  dis- 
approval; upon  which  Mahomet  made  them 
a  fine  speech,  such  as  he  always  had  at  com- 
mand, to  the  effect  that  what  he  gave  the 
Meccans  was  but  perishable  goods,  but  that 
to  them,  to  the  Ansar^  he  owed  the  eternal 
gratitude  of  his  heart,  and  that  with  them 
he  would  live  and  die.  The  noble-hearted 
men  of  Medina  accepted  his  explanation 
with  tears  and  renewed  cries  of  devotion  ; 
but  nevertheless  the  policy  inaugurated  by 
Mahomet  on  that  very  day  was  in  the  end 
the  destruction  of  the  house  of  Ali,  and  the 
ruin  of  the  Ansar,  their  families,  their 
homes,  their  whole  city,  and  their  descend- 
ants.    The  conquest  of  the  faithful  became 
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the  spoil  and  heritage  of  the  infidel  Omme- 
yades,  the  descendants  of  Abou  Sophyan 
and  of  Hind,  and  the  enemies  and  persecu- 
tors of  the  Prophet  obtained  supreme  pow- 
er in  every  theatre  of  conquest,  to  the  con- 
fusion of  the  true  believers.  Moawiyah, 
the  son  of  Hind,  became  caliph  of  Syria ; 
his  son  Yezid,  who  succeeded  him,  was 
noted  for  his  impiety  and  debauchery,  and 
he  it  was  who  ordered  the  destruction  of  the 
City  of  the  Prophet — 3Iedinet-en-nebi 

Walid,  who  became  governor  of  Cufa, 
was  the  son  of  the  very  Ocba  who  was 
known  to  have  spit  in  the  face  of  the  Proph- 
et and  to  have  nearly  strangled  him,  and 
who  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  Proph- 
et himself.  His  son,  called  '  the  Son  of 
Hell,'  nevertheless  became  governor  of  Cufa. 
His  character  is  sufficiently  portrayed  in 
the  following  anecdote.  Having  spent  the 
night  in  an  orgy  of  wine  and  singing  women, 
he  heard  in  the  dawn  the  voice  of  the  Muez- 
zin calling  to  prayer  from  the  top  of  tlie 
minaret.  In  the  loose  dress  of  his  revel, 
and  hot  with  wine,  he  went  to  the  mosque, 
mounted  the  pulpit,  and  recited  as  imam  the 
customary  prayer ;  when  he  had  gone 
through  it,  thinking  probably  of  the  songs 
he  had  just  been  singing,  he  turned  to  the 
assembly  and  said,  *  Shall  I  give  you  anoth- 
er ?  '  '  By  Allah  ! '  said  a  pious  Mussul- 
man, '  I  expected  nothing  better  from  thee  ; 
but  I  little  thought  ever  to  see  such  a  gov- 
ernor here ; '  and,  joined  by  the  rest  of  the 
congregation,  he  began  to  tear  up  the  pav- 
ing-stones of  the  mosque  to  hurl  them  at  the 
head  of  the  profane  governor.  Walid 
slipped  away  and  got  back  to  his  drinking 
party,  singing  from  a  profane  poet,  '  Wher- 
ever there  are  wine  and  female  siugers,  there 
am  I  to  be  found  ;  for  I  am  not  a  dry  flint 
without  a  feeling  for  what  is  good.'  A 
poet  of  the  day,  Hotaia,  thought  the  ad- 
venture so  good  that  he  sang  of  it  thus : 
'  On  the  day  of  the  last  Judgment,  Hotaia 
will  bear  witness  that  Walid  does  not  de- 
serve the  fault  men  now  find  with  him. 
What  has  he  done  wheo  all  is  told  ?  As 
soon  as  he  finished  saying  his  prayer,  he 
asked  "  Do  you  want  any  more  1  "  It  is, 
however,  fortunate  that  they  stopped  thee, 
Walid,  or  thou  wouldst  have  gone  on  pray- 
ing till  the  end  of  the  world.' 

Such  were  the  men  who  were  advanced 
to  power  by  the  policy  of  the  Prophet. 
The  throne  of  Egypt  was  filled  with  a 
treacherous  renegade,  the  especial  object  of 
the  Prophet's  detestation  in  liis  lifetime, 
whom  he  had  wanted  to  put  to  death ;  in- 
deed the  conquest  of  the  world  by  Islam 
was  made  in  fact  by  infidels  who  had  no 
more  religion  than  their  savage  forefathers, 


or  than  a  Bedouin  of  the  present  day,  but 
who  were  its  chiefs  in  the  same  way  and  for 
the  same  reason  as  Alexander  VI.  or  Leo 
X.  became  the  chiefs  of  Catholic  Christiani- 
ty. Nor  indeed  was  it  much  better  with 
the  masses.  Under  the  terror  of  the  sword 
of  the  ferocious  Khaled,  whole  tribes  of  Be- 
douins professed  Islam,  it  is  true,  but  it  was 
a  mere  profession  which  passed  away  with 
the  terror  of  the  sword  that  caused  it,  and 
the  majority  of  the  tribes  endeavoured  to 
cast  it  off  as  soon  as  the  Prophet  was  dead. 
Thousands  of  Arabs  knew  nothing  more  of 
the  creed  than  the  first  five  words  of  the 
Coran — '  In  the  name  of  Allah,  the  Clem- 
ent and  Merciful.'  And  in  the  next  cen- 
tury the  Arabs  who  conquered  Egypt  and 
scattered  themselves  along  the  borders  of 
the  Sahara,  were  found  by  travellers  and 
missionaries  of  the  caliph  to  have  forgotten 
the  religion  of  Mahomet,  to  be  drinkers  of 
wine,  and  to  have  reverted  to  the  rites  and 
practices  of  Arab  heathendom  as  if  the 
Prophet  had  never  existed.  Under  the  cali- 
phate of  Omar  an  Arab  was  brought  before 
the  Caliph  accused  of  having  married  two 
sisters.  On  being  questioned  by  the  Caliph, 
he  said  he  knew  of  no  law  to  the  contrary ; 
and  when  told  he  must  repudiate  one  of  the 
sisters,  he  cried,  '  What  an  abominable  re- 
ligion !  I  have  never  got  the  slightest  good 
from  it,'  ignorant  that  in  saying  this,  he  was 
exposing  himself  to  the  punishment  of  death 
as  a  blasphemer  and  a  renegade. 

So  far  as  the  Arab  race  is  concerned,  Mo- 
hammedanism, as  a  religion,  has  had  no  root 
and  no  vitality.  There  is  no  ground  for 
supposing  that  Mahomet's  design  of  a  future 
for  his  creed  extended  beyond  his  own  race, 
yet  it  was  altogether  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
Semitic  nations  that  Islam  was  destined  to 
have  its  most  astounding  success.  What 
Mahomet  really  did  was  to  invent  a  religion 
for  the  nomad  hordes  of  Asia :  it  was  to  the 
cry  of  '■Allah  AJcbar^  that  the  swarms  of 
Turks  and  Tartars,  the  hosts  of  Alp  Arslan, 
Othman,  Genghis  Khan,  and  Tamerlane, 
surged  up  from  the  vast  steppes  of  Asia, 
and  overran  the  most  ancient  seats  of  civili- 
sation, and  spread  desolation  around  them. 
With  nomad  and  semi-barbarous  Asiatic 
hordes  it  will  remain  a  religion  until  they, 
in  their  turn,  if  possible,  are  drawn  within 
the  sphere  of  a  purer  civilisation. 

With  the  Arabs  Islam  was  simply  a  means 
of  banding  together  those  wild,  dispersed 
and  predatory  tribes,  and  forming  them  into 
a  nation.  It  gave  them  a  consciousness  of 
their  collected  strength,  which  was  really 
immense,  and  no  power  in  the  world  at  that 
time  was  capable  of  resisting  it. 

As  for  the  extraordinary  man  who  thus 
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succeeded  in  giving  a  new  creed  to  the 
world,  his  mission  was  fitly  terminated  by 
his  last  triumphant  procession  to  Mecca  with 
his  immense  corikge  of  adherents,  and  three 
months  afterwards  he  died  at  Medina ;  the 
immediate  cause  was  a  fever,  though  he  be- 
lieved his  health  was  undermined  by  the 
attempt  of  a  Jewish  woman  to  poison  him  at 
Chaibhar.  It  was  characteristic  of  his 
character  and  of  his  creed  that  among  his 
last  prayers  was  one  of  great  fervency  for  the 
entire  destruction  of  Jews  and  Christians. 
In  other  respects  he  died  in  a  manner  not 
unbecoming  the  character  he  assumed,  and 
in  the  full  conviction  that  he  was  immedi- 
ately to  be  taken  up  to  Paradise. 

To  form  a  correct  appreciation  of  such  a 
man  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of 
history,  and  in  order  rightly  to  do  it  it  is 
necessary  to  fathom  the  abysses  of  the  hu- 
man conscience  itself,  and  to  endeavour  to 
discriminate  between  the  confused  boundary- 
lines  of  good  and  evil  which  lie  within  it. 
Every  one  is  aware  how  insidiously  the 
promptings  of  self-advantage,  vanity,  or  am- 
bition, are  apt  to  mix  themselves  up  with 
nobler  passions,  and  ultimately  to  supplant 
them  altogether.  The  beginnings  of  self- 
deception  in  such  cases  are  always  difficult 
of  apprehension.  If  such  is  the  case  with 
ordinary  persons,  in  the  case  of  a  career 
like  Mahomet's  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
entirely  real  enthusiasm  from  self-deception 
and  imposture.  That  he  went  through 
these  stages  no  candid  inquirer  can  doubt. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  an  approximation  to  the 
truth  if  we  said  that  while  in  a  state  of  op- 
pression at  Mecca  his  career  was  made  up  of 
much  real  enthusiasm,  and  little  deceit,  but 
that  at  Medina,  inflated  by  the  possession  of 
absolute  power,  urged  on  by  the  insatiable 
promptings  of  ambition,  and  intoxicated 
with  the  fumes  of  sanguinary  and  merciless 
vengeance,  his  career  was  a  mixture  of  im- 
mense and  shameless  imposture,  still  leav- 
ened with  bursts  of  the  old  enthusiasm. 

As  he  assumed  the  character  of  a  proph- 
et, one  is  naturally  led  to  compare  him 
with  the  mighty  spiritual  leaders  of  the 
chosen  people  of  his  own  Semetic  race,  whose 
majesty  Michael  Angelo  has  fitly  been  able 
to  interpret,  with  Moses,  with  Elijah,  with 
Isaiah,  and  with  Ezekiel ;  yet  the  Arabian 
is  but  a  sorry  and  barbarous  counterfeit  of 
these  grand  types  of  humanity.  One  chap- 
ter of  Hosea  or  Amos  contains  more  gran- 
deur of  soul  and  more  literary  value  than 
the  whole  of  the  Coran.  Thus,  in  his  high- 
est flights,  Mahomet  never  rises  above  the 
dignity  of  a  coarse  and  ignorant  imitation  of 
a  Hebrew  prophet;  while  in  his  lowest 
abasement,  as  in  the  scene  of  the  massacre 


of   the    Coraitza,  for    example,   he    looms 
through  history  with  the  sanguinary  dark- 
ness of  a  king  of  Dahomey  or  Ash  an  tee. 
As  the  founder  of  a  religion,  it  would  be 
blasphemy  to  name  him  in  the  same  breath 
with  one  to  whom  he  presumed  to  declare 
himself  a  rival,  of  whose  mission  and  incar- 
nation he  could  appreciate  neither  the  beau- 
ty, the  spotlessness,  nor  the  truth.     Place 
side  by  side  a  narrative  of  the  origin  of 
Christianity  and  a  narrative  of  the  origin  of 
the  faith   of  Islam,   and   without   another 
word  of  argument  the  divinity  of  the  one 
and  the  humanity  of  the  other  are  apparent. 
But  if  we  compare  Mahomet  with  another 
founder   of  a  religion,  Bouddha,  Bouddha 
appears,  in  his  doctrine  of  self-abnegation 
and  in  his  spiritual  conception  of  human  na- 
ture and  the  destinies  of  man,  to  stand  as 
much   above   Mahomet   as   Mahomet   does 
above  the  founder  of  American  Mormonism. 
As  in  Mahomet's  moral  conduct  of  life,  so 
in  all  his  religious  conceptions,  there  is  a 
coarseness  and  grossness  suited  only  to  the 
semi-barbarous  nations  who  have  remained 
faithful  to  his  creed.     The   distinguishing 
mark,  however,  of  Mahomet's  whole  life  and 
character  is  a  savage  incongruity ;  he  was  a 
strange  mixture  of  barbarity  and   gentle- 
ness, of  severity  and   of  licentiousness,  of 
ignorance  and  elevation  of  character,  of  cre- 
dulity and  astuteness,  of  ambition  and  sim- 
plicity of  life,  of  religious   conviction   and 
low  imposture ;   but  the   most   astonishing 
trait  of  his  character,  and  that  which  made 
him  indeed  a  great  man,  was  an  invincible 
belief  in  himself,  in  the  ever-present  protec- 
tion and  favour  of  God,  and  in  the  destiny 
of  the  religion  he  was  to  found.     The  indis- 
soluble tenacity  of  his  belief  in  spite  of  the 
tremendous  difficulties  which  beset  his  ca- 
reer forms  the  real  grandeur  of  his  character. 
Mahomet  is  the  only  founder  of  a  religion 
of  whose  personal   appearance   we   possess 
authentic  details.     He  was  a  little  above  the 
middle  height,  strongly  but  sparely  made, 
with  broad  shoulders  and  a  slight  stoop  ;  his 
hair  was  black,  and  in  the  prime  of  life  clus- 
tered over  his  ears ;  his  moustache  and  beard 
were  also  black,   the  latter  abundant  and 
reaching  some  way  down  his  chest ;  his  fore- 
head was   large   with  a  vein  on  it  which 
swelled  when  he  was  angry ;  his  complexion 
was  fair  for  an  Arab ;    his  eyes  were  large, 
black  and  piercing,  but  bloodshot  and  rest- 
less ;  his  teeth  were  white  and  well  formed,  but 
stood  apart;  his  walk  was  so  rapid  that  people 
had  to  run  to  keep  up  with  him,  and  his  gait  is 
described  as  being  like  that  of  a  man  strid- 
ing downhill.    He  was  simple  in  his  apparel ; 
he  never  wore  silk  but  once  in  his  life,  and 
then  threw  it  aside  in  disgust,  saying  it  was 
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no  fit  dress  for  a  man.  His  general  attire 
was  wliite  and  red  or  striped  cotton  ;  like  all 
Arabs,  he  liad  no  taste  for  comfort,  and  the 
luxurious  refinements  of  artificial  life  were 
not  known  to  him,  or  would  have  been  de- 
spised had  they  become  so  ;  a  bed  of  palm- 
tree  fibre,  a  low  hut  of  burnt  tiling  with  a 
palm-tree  roof,  would  have  been  by  him  pre- 
ferred to  a  palace.  Still  he  was  in  some 
things  of  extremely  delicate  and  sensitive 
taste,  as  in  the  use  of  perfumes  and  in  his 
distaste  for  unpleasant  odours.  At  Me- 
dina he  once  sent  back  a  dish  of  mutton  to 
the  sender  untouched,  because  it  was  fla- 
voured with  onions,  saying  that  they  were 
disagreeable  to  the  angel  who  visited  him ; 
he  never  travelled  without  toothpicks  and 
antimony  for  his  eyes  ;  he  was  a  good  lis- 
tener in  conversation,  ahd  never  in  shaking 
hands  was  the  first  to  withdraw  his  own  ; 
he  was  not  addicted  to  any  of  the  games  or 
sports  of  which  the  Arabs  were  passionately 
fond,  and  was,  in  all  things,  most  unlike  the 
herioic  ideal  of  Arab  character. 

The  Prophet  could  little  foresee  in  the 
triumph  of  his  later  years  that  his  own 
country  of  Arabia  would,  as  later  trav- 
ellers have  verified,  be  the  country  of  all 
the  East  in  which  Mohammedanism  occupies 
the  least  place  in  the  belief  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  Arab  race,  however,  will  ever 
have  a  romantic  and  intellectual  interest  for 
the  observer  of  history,  as  the  last  surviving 
nationality  of  that  great  Semitic  family  so 
mysteriously  and  prodigiously  active  in  the 
obscure  dawn  of  civilisation,  who  built  stu- 
pendous cities  and  engaged  in  the  work  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce  on  a  gigantic  scale  ; 
who  were  inspired  by  the  sublimest  concep- 
tions of  religious  belief  and  of  the  theocratic 
government  of  the  universe  before  the  Indo- 
European  race  had  even  made  its  appearance 
upon  the  theatre  of  the  world.  It  was  the 
Semitic  family  which  covered  the  plains  of 
Mesopotamia  and  the  valley  of  the  Euphra- 
tes with  cities  fit  rivals  of  the  Aramaic  cap- 
itals of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  ;  which  laid 
the  foundations  of  primeval  civilisation  in 
Ethiopia  and  Southern  Arabia  ;  which  from 
Tyre  and  Carthage  crossed  the  most  distant 
oceans  with  their  fleets ;  which  have  left  be- 
hind in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  a  monument 
of  their  former  spiritual  supremacy  more 
venerable  and  more  imperishable  than  any 
structure  raised  by  the  hands  of  man.  They 
are  the  only  race  beside  the  Indo-European 
who  have  had  any  important  share  in  the 
dominion  of  the  civilised  world,  in  the 
evolution  of  spiritual  and  religious  truth, 
and  they  alone  share  with  the  Aryan  races 
the  possession  of  the  highest  type  of  phys- 
ical beauty  and  intellectual  culture. 
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The  Science  of  the  Weather,  taking  that 
term  in  its  largest  sense,  as  comprehending 
the  fruits  of  daily  meteorological  observa- 
tion, is  the  most  popular  of  all  topics  and 
the  most  familiar  of  all  inquiries,  yet  it  is 
the  least  systematic  and  the  most  backward 
of  all  the  sciences  founded  on  induction.  In 
one  view  all  mankind  are  making  loose  ob- 
servations and  vague  prophecies  about  the 
weather,  for  the  business  and  enjoyments  of 
each  day  are  continually  afi"ected  by  it. 
This  is  pre-eminently  the  knowledge  which 
'  comes  home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms.' 
The  child  with  his  toys  and  projects,  the 
youth  with  his  sports  add  holidays,  the  man 
with  his  infinite  variety  of  pursuits  and 
undertakings,  each  and  all  look  at  the  skies, 
note  the  winds,  and  observe  the  clouds. 
What  these  presage  is  the  first  theme  of  the 
morning,  the  proverbial  sequence  to  an  Eng- 
lishman's greeting,  the  earliest  and  latest  topic 
amongst  cultivators  of  the  soil  and  sportsmen 
in  the  field.  So  long  have  such  habits  prevail- 
ed, that  it  might  be  fairly  presumed  that  some 
precise  and  undisputed  results  of  so  much 
weather-wisdom  and  weather  colloquy  must 
have  been  attained.  We  ought  by  this  time 
to  have  settled  upon  some  broader  basis  than 
a  shepherd's  proverb  what  are  the  trust- 
worthy signs  and  indications  of  the  imme- 
diate future.  We  must  have  learned  some- 
thing worth  recording  of  atmospheric  causes 
and  effects.  So  many  thousand  blasts  have 
not  blown,  so  many  thousand  storms  have  not 
raged,  so  many  thousand  showers  have  not 
fallen,  without  at  least  arousing  us  to  record 
their  varied  phenomena,  and  enabling  us  to 
foretell  their  recurrence.  These  are  phe- 
nomena that  strike  all  men.     They  are  not 
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merely  to  be  found  in  the  laboratory  or  the 
remote  and  studious  observatory,  but  they 
appeal  to  the  senses  of  the  entire  communi- 
ties where  they  occur.     Literally  they  speak 
to  us  in  tones  of  thunder  and  in  winged 
words.     The  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  flocks 
of  the  field,  the  food  and  raiment  of  man- 
kind, in  a  large  manner  depend  upon  aerial 
conditions  and  oppositions.     Confining  our 
attention  thus  far  to  the  land,  how  momen- 
tous are  the  consequences  of  the  weather ; 
and  yet,  after  all  the  years  that  have  elapsed, 
the  manifold  phenomena  which  have  been  ob- 
served, the  desolation  and  destruction  with 
which  we  have  been  afflicted,  our  ignorance 
of  the  true  causes  of  these  things,  or  rather 
of  their  times  and  conditions  of  visitation, 
is  almost  as  great  this  day  as  it  was  centuries 
ago.    Weather  prophets  still  hold  amongst  us 
about  the  same  rank  as  astrologers.    A  clever 
charlatan   may  even  now  make  a  profit  of  a 
Billy  weather  almanac,  and  the  common  people 
still  believe  in  antiquated  weather  proverbs. 
Yet  all  these  pretensions  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  weather  are  purely  empirical.      Not  sel- 
dom the  instincts  of  the  lower  animals  are  a 
surer    guide    to    approaching    atmospheric 
changes  than  the  knowledge  and  experience 
of  man.     For  in  truth  the  causes  of  these 
phenomena  are  still  most  imperfectly  under- 
stood ;  and  although  it  is  certain  that  every 
change  of  the  weather,   even  in   oui-   own 
variable  climate,  must  be  the  result  of  cer- 
tain physical  laws,  no  successful  attempt  has 
yet  been  made  to  reduce  them  to  a  theory 
capable  of  explaining  their  effects. 

To  ascertain  if  any,  and  what  amount  of 
faith  may  be  put  in  the  mass  of  popular 
prognostics  which  have  been  handed  down 
traditionally  from  age  to  age  and  generation 
to  generation,  they  should  be  locally  collect- 
ed and  then  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of 
science  and  the  comparisons  of  experience. 
The  ancient  and  still  extensively  prevailing 
belief  in  lunar  influence  upon  the  weather 
can  only  be  established  or  eradicated  by  rig- 
orous scientific  reasoning  and  observation. 
Dr.  Marcet  examined  a  register  of  the 
weather  kept  at  Geneva  for  thirty-four  years 
to  test  the  popular  opinion  that  changes  of 
weather  (limitiug  the  expression  to  changes 
'  from  clear  weather  to  rain,  or  from  rain 
to  clear  weather ')  occurred  more  frequently 
on  the  four  principal  days  of  the  lunar 
phases  than  on  other  days.  The  results 
which  he  obtained  seemed  '  upon  the  whole 
to  lend^  some  support  to  the  vulgar  opinion 
of  the  influence  of  new  and  full  moon,  but 
none  whatever  to  any  special  influence  of  the 
first  and  third  quarters.'  Against  this 
slight  support  must  be  brought  the  results 
of  observations  made  at  the  G-reenwich  Ob- 


servatory since  1840,  from  which  it  seems 
that  changes  of  weather  have  been  found  to 
be  as  frequent  at  every  age  of  the  moon  as 
when  she  is  seven,  fourteen,  twenty-one,  or 
twenty-eight  days  old. 

We  by  no  means  deny  that,  solar  and 
lunar  influences  may  affect  our  'atmosphere 
in  modes  at  present  uncertain.  M.  Wolf, 
Director  of  the  Observatory  at  Berne,  in 
connexion  with  his  laborious  study  of  the 
solar  spots,  conceived  a  connexion  between 
them  and  the  weather,  believing  that  the 
years  in  which  the  spots  are  more  numerous 
are  drier  and  more  fertile  than  others,  while 
those  years  in  which  the  spots  are  few  are 
more  moist  and  stormy.  Other  astronomers 
have  propounded  theories  of  solar  influence 
in  the  production  of  meteorological  phenom- 
ena, and  have  expended  an  amount  of  labour 
in  their  pursuits  and  speculations  of  which 
the  world  at  large  has  no  conception.  All 
their  theories,  however,  demand  as  a  basis 
registers  of  long  meteorological  periods ;  and 
from  the  comparatively  recent  establishment 
of  correct  thermometrical  and  barometrical 
registrations,  such  theories  must  be  vague 
and  incomplete,  though  they  may  perhaps 
contain  the  germ  of  truths  yet  to  be  com- 
pletely discerned  and  established  upon  a 
sound  induction  from  more  abundant  obser- 
vations. 

_  We  are  here  adverting  principally  to  or- 
dinary observations  such  as  any  individual 
or  body  of  individuals  may  regularly  make, 
and  not  to  more  important  matters  such 
as  public  storm  warnings,  which,  being 
derived  from  numerous  observations  over 
large  oceanic  and  terrestrial  areas,  can  only 
be  regularly  and  successfully  accomplished 
by  a  Government  department,  or  by  arrange- 
ments made  under  Government  supervision 
and  paid  for  by  public  funds.  Private  scien- 
tific societies  or  even  private  individuals, 
however,  may  perform  their  appropriate 
work,  and  at  a  small  expense,  the  chief  out- 
lay being  for  instruments,  which  should 
always  be  of  the  best  order,  and  not  infre- 
quently compared  with  the  '  standards.' 

Amongst  several  societies  of  this  charac- 
ter we  are  pleased  to  see  that  one  has  bee^i 
established  in  Switzerland,  and  that  the 
Helvetic  society  now  numbers  eighty-six 
meteorological  stations.  In  the  land  of  huge 
mountains  every  important  atmospheric  phe- 
nomenon may  be  well  studied.  The  increase 
of  stations,  members,  and  funds  in  such 
societies  will  soon  extinguish  the  race  of 
prognosticating  empirics. .  Yet  it  is  disheart- 
ening  to  see  how  obstinately  vital  they  still 
are.  ^  If  a  Murphy  is  consigned  to  oblivion 
in  this  country,  a  Mathieu  springs  up  in 
France ;   and,  curiously  enough,  though  this 
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same  Mathieu  (de  la  Dr6ine)  is  dead,  it  is 

reported  that  he  communicated  his  system 
to  his  heir,  who  continues  the  profitable  spe- 
culation on  the  inexhaustible  credulity  of 
mankind,  in  spite  of  the  masterly  exposure 
of  the  absurdity  of  his  pretensions,  which 
was  made  by  M.  Le  Verrier  and  published 
in  the  *  Moniteur '  of  April  1863,  by  order 
of  the  French  Government. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  we  discover  the 
vanity  and  discard  the  fallacies  of  such  prog- 
nosticators  as  these — if  we  divest  ourselves 
of  the  illusions  of  vulgar  proverbs,  prevalent 
prejudices,  and  provincial  superstitions — 
what  remains  ?  And  is  there  in  reality  any 
ground  for  attempting  to  prognosticate  the 
weather  at  all  ?  After  so  many  failures,  and 
with  only  occasional  success,  which  may  ap- 
parently be  regarded  only  as  fortunate  con- 
jectures, can  we  look  for  any  scientific  basis 
on  which  to  found  future  forecasts  ? 

In  reply,  we  must  first  define  the  inter- 
vals between  the  prognostication  and  the 
actual  subsequent  weather.  For  short  inter- 
vals of  time  there  can  be  no  question  that 
many  natural  signs  are  good  prognostics, 
simply  because  they  are  nearly  adjoining 
terms  of  a  natural  series.  For  instance, 
certain  forms  of  cirrus  in  the  clouds,  if  ac- 
companying a  falling  barometer,  pretty 
surely  indicate  rain  shortly  afterward.  In 
mountainous  countries,  when  the  air  is  very 
clear,  and  the  mountains  appear  quite  close, 
and  the  falling  of  water  in  cascades  is  more 
distinctly  heard  than  at  other  times,  the  ob- 
serving inhabitants  are  confident  of  coming 
rain;  and  not  without  reason  and  a  philo- 
sophical cause,  though  it  be  quite  unknown 
to  the  observers.  When  the  atmosphere  is 
warm  and  dry,  the  outlines  of  distant  objects 
are  hazy  and  indistinct,  owing  to  the  dust 
which  is  suspended  in  the  air,  the  sun  at 
such  times  appearing  particularly  red.  But 
when  a  moist  wind  sets  in,  its  aqueous  va- 
pour condenses  itself  at  once  in  the  dust  in 
the  air,  which  thus  becomes  heavy  and  sinks 
to  the  ground.  The  air  then  becomes 
unusually  clear,  and  the  moist  wind  will  in 
all  probability  speedily  occasion  rain.  Again, 
a  clear  sunset  is  generally  accepted  as  a  sign 
of  fair  weather.  The  reason  is  that  rain 
generally  comes  from  the  west,  and  if  the 
sunset  be  clear  and  golden,  it  is  a  proof  that 
at  least  for  some  time  no  rain  is  coming  from 
that  quarter.  Such  tokens  as  these  have 
been  approved  by  long  experience,  and  are 
explicable  upon  such  sound  principles  as 
those  mentioned. 

So  likewise  at  sea  there  are  similar  trust- 
worthy prognostics  of  weather-changes,  and 
these  have  been  noted  by  seamen  who  knew 
little  of  their  philosophy.     For  example,  it 


is  a  prevalent  opinion  amongst  seamen  that 
lightning,  when  seen  in  the  Atlantic  during 
winter,  indicates  the  approach  or  continu- 
ance of  bad  weather ;  and  such  is  generally 
the  result.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  trace  the 
cause,  which,  however,  may  be  the  contact 
of  two  gales,  and  the  advance  of  a  new  storm 
in  the  steps  of  one  receding.  Flashes  of 
lightning  may  be  caused  by  the  passage  of 
the  electric  current  through  th6  intervening 
air  from  one  gale  to  another.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  closer  storms  are  to  one  another, 
and  the  more  they  overlap  each  other,  the 
more  lightning  will  flash. 

From  the  nature  of  their  calling,  seamen 
are  commonly  familiar  with  the  usual  indi- 
cations of  the  near  approach  of  bad  weather, 
and  even  a  casual  voyager  soon  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  them.  The  most  frequent 
antecedents  of  a  great  storm  at  sea  are  calm 
and  close  sultry  weather,  with  a  falling  ba- 
rometer ;  clouds  assuming  the  appearance  of 
dark  wool, -and  stretching  across  the  sky  in 
deep  folds,  the  edge  of  each  fold  being  fring- 
ed with  deep  red  ;  masses  of  cirrus  rolled 
up  into  balls  like  big  heaps  of  cotton,  or 
torn  and  dragged  into  a  thousand  odd  shapes ; 
sudden  gloom,  with  rain  and  occasional 
gusts  of  wind,  low  scud  flying  rapidly  across 
the  sky,  and  now  and  then  forming  into  long 
bands  or  belts ;  a  peculiar  moaning  sound 
in  the  air,  and  sometimes  a  long  heavy 
swell  from  the  direction  whence  the  storm 
is  coming.  And  these  are  tokens  which  no 
experienced  seaman  disregards. 

These  are  the  signs  of  imminent  changes 
and  storms,  and  merely  require  minute  ob- 
servation ;  but  when  we  have  to  consider 
forecasts  for  longer  intervals  and  over  ex- 
tended areas,  the  case  is  very  difi'erent,  and 
we  pass  from  common  observation  to  science 
and  calculation. 

Meteorological  science,  strictly  as  a  sci- 
ence, is  so  comparatively  young  and  unde- 
veloped that  it  has  been  chiefly  concerned  in 
the  observation  and  collection  of  phenomena 
and  facts;  and  hitherto  the  laws  of  atmos- 
pheric phenomena  have  been  almost  exclusi- 
vely determined  and  explained  in  relation 
to  general  causes,  while  the  order  in  which 
these  phenomena  follow  one  another,  and  the 
causes  of  their  changes  in  different  localities, 
have  been  very  partially  investigated.  We 
know,  for  instance,  that  the  direction 
and  force  of  winds  are  generally  explained 
as  the  consequence  of  continual  atmospheric 
currents  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  and 
from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  or  by  the 
diurnal  motion  of  our  globe,  by  various  con- 
ditions of  the  atmosphere  over  the  sea  and 
the  continents,  by  the  line  of  coasts  of  those 
seas,  by  chains   of  mountains,  and  by  the 
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form  of  the  earth's  surface.  We  know  also 
that  a  decrease  of  temperature  condenses 
vapour,  and  that  such  condensation  produces 
showers  which  are  oft^  followed  by  electri- 
cal phenomena,  and  that  in  consequence  of 
these  showers  a  certain  vacuity  is  produced, 
and  then  the  surrounding  air  rushes  towards 
this  vacuity.  But  when  we  proceed  to  in- 
quire why  such  phenomena  occur  in  one 
place  and  not  in  another,  why  at  this  time 
and  not  at  another,  why  at  the  same  time 
at  other  places  other  phenomena  are  observ- 
ed, and  in  what  relation  these  phenomena 
stand  to  each  other  in  order,  in  time,  and  in 
place,  then  we  have  at  present  few  satisfac- 
tory answers,  and  it  is  probable  that  science 
will  be  long  in  presenting  them. 

It  is  manifest  also  that  the  more  we  nar- 
row our  area  of  observation  the  greater  is 
our  chance  of  error.  An  intimate  connexion 
subsists  between  all  parts  of  the  atmosphere  ; 
it  is  a  landless  and  uninterrupted  aerial 
ocean,  and  therefore  even  a  tolerable  solution 
of  local  atmospheric  problems  can  only  con- 
sist with  an  acquaintance  with  the  state  of 
the  weather  over  a  large  portion  of  the  earth. 
What  may  appear  to  be  the  minor  difficulties 
of  this  science  are,  in  fact,  parts  of  great 
difficulties  ;  and  even  to  foretell  the  charac- 
ter of  the  weather  after  an  interval  of  a  few 
hours  would  demand  a  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  important  atmospheric  conditions. 
Meteorologists  have  learned  by  experience 
that  the  changes  of  weather  in  England,  and 
even  in  all  Europe,  are  but  the  effects  of 
widely  operating  causes,  and  bear  relation 
to  immense  systems.  These  systems  reach 
southward  to  the  trade  winds,  and  with  them 
far  in  the  direction  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ; 
while  to  the  North  they  are  of  unknown  ex- 
tent. The  area  of  the  North  Atlantic,  and 
especially  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  appears  to  ex- 
ercise a  most  important  influence  upon  the 
generation  of  storms  and  the  weather  chan- 
ges which  affect  England.  It  has  become 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  only  way  of  arriv- 
ing at  a  true  science  of  weather  is  by  a 
rigorous  induction  from  a  large  number  of 
trustworthy  observations  made  over  a  broad- 
ly extended  basis.  Le  Verrier  is  now  acting 
upon  this  conviction  in  preparing  charts  of 
a  portion  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  for 
each  day  of  the  year  1864. 

In  order  to  determine  what  will  be  the 
character  of  any  following  season,  we  ought 
to  know  at  the  time  of  inquiry  what  the 
weather  is  at  all  other  places ;  for  the  irregu- 
larities occurring  in  one  quarter  of  the  globe 
are  in  time  transmitted  to  other  quarters, 
and  extremes  in  one  country  are  compen- 
sated by  opposite  extremes  in  another.  The 
general  equilibrium   is   maintained  in  this 


manner,  and  the  frequent  shiftings  of  the 
wind  which  disturb  weather  previously  set- 
tled and  apparently  likely  to  continue  so, 
while  they  render  such  a  climate  as  our  own 
provokingly  variable,  at  the  same  time  pre- 
vent an  unhealthy  uniformity.  So  import- 
ant is  the  agency  of  the  winds  that  all 
changes  of  weather  may  be  attributed  to 
them.  The  quarter  from  which  they  come, 
and  the  steadiness  with  which  they  blow, 
govern  our  atmospheric  conditions  and  our 
scientific  conclusions,  ^olus  is  indeed  a 
king,  and  Virgil's  description  of  this  king 
and  his  furious  servants  in  the  first  book  of 
the  -3Eneid  is  not  more  true  to  poetry  than 
to  nature.  Meteorological  science  is  ever 
aiming  to  emulate  JEolus,  and  in  some  de- 
gree to  render  the  ancient  fiction  a  modern 
fact.  Though  science  may  never  hope  actu- 
ally to  sway  the  sceptre  of  the  winds,  or  to 
imprison  them  in  rocky  cells,  or  to  direct 
their  courses,  yet,  by  foreseeing  and  foretell- 
ing, by  evading  and  escaping,  by  measuring 
force  and  anticipating  rage,  she  may  so  far 
understand  as  by  human  sagacity  to  control 
or  avoid  the  malice  of  the  fiercest  winds.  ■<( 
To  science  prospectively  we  may  apply  the 
words  in  which  the  poet  depicts  the  restrain- 
ing power  of  King  ^olus : — 

'  moUitque  animos,  et  temperat  Iras. 
Ni  faciat,  maria  ao  terras  coelumque  profundum 
Quippe  ferant  rapidi  secum,   verrautque   per 
auras.' 

What  has  already  been  accomplished  in 
reducing  to  shape  our  knowledge  of  the 
winds  sweeping  over  the  globe,  may  be  found 
in  the  important  volume  of  Professor  Dove, 
of  Berlin,  a  translation  of  which  we  have 
cited  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  mo- 
tions of  the  atmosphere  in  the  different  zones 
are  now  classed  under  three  typical  forms : — 
1.  Permanent  winds,  as  the  trade  winds  of 
the  torrid  zone ;  2.  Periodical  winds,  as  the 
monsoons  of  the  Indian  Ocean;  3.  Change- 
able winds,  as  the  winds  of  the  temperate 
and  frigid-  zones.  To  classify  and  discuss 
the  phenomena  connected  with  these  winds  is 
a  very  onerous  task,  and  one  which  cannot  be 
said  to  be  completed,  though  Dove  has  done 
much  in  this  direction.  The  atmosphere,  as 
he  ]?emarks,  is  continually  striving  to  obtain 
equilibrium  without  ever  succeeding.  The 
character  of  the  disturbance  and  the  process 
of  restoration  of  the  equilibrium  exhibit 
in  every  case  a  distinct  type,  so  that 
the  problem  which  presents  itself  to  the 
meteorologist  is  to  discover  the  typical  form 
of  the  phenomenon,  which  presents  in  each 
several  case  of  its  occurrence  variations  of 
more  or  less  extent  from  the  original 
type.     When  we  reflect  how  many  agencies 
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are  at  work  disturbing  the  atmospheric  equi- 
librium— the  radiation  whose  extent  varies 
from  day  to  day — the  infinite  variety  in  the 
surface  of  the  ground — the  mountainous  bar- 
riers and  extensive  deserts — the  oceanic  cur- 
rents, and  the  different  forms  in  which  aque- 
ous vapour  presents  itself — we  are  disposed 
to  marvel  how  any  such  diagram  of  the  winds 
of  the  globe  as  Maury  has  presented  can  be 
constructed  out  of  so  many  complexities. 
The  calms,  indeed,  in  the  face  of  all  these 
endless  mobilities,  may  excite  our  astonish- 
ment in  a  greater  degfee  than  the  winds. 
Nevertheless,  without  some  approximation  to 
an  understanding  of  the  winds,  without  chart- 
ing them  carefully,  and  noting  their  phenom- 
ena continually,  all  weather-warnings  must 
be  unsatisfactory  and  useless  ;  and  in  respect 
of  storms,  the  law  of  storms  is  but  another 
term  for  the  law  of  winds. 

We  now  see  how  numerous  must  be  the 
observations,  how  wide  the  area,  how  sound 
the  inductions,  in  order  to  qualify  any  mete- 
orologist to  enter  upon  the  field  of  forecasts, 
and  to  warrant  a  hope  of  final  success. 

The  whole  kingdom — we  might  almost  say 
the  whole  of  educated  Europe — knows  that 
in  this  country  we  have  for  some  years  past 
been  making  official  attempts  at  weather 
forecasts  and  storm  warnings.  Visitors  to 
the  sea-coast  have  beheld  mysterious  drums 
and  cones  hoisted  to  view,  and  significantly 
varied  or  combined ;  and  even  the  common 
people  have  had  ocular  evidence  that  cer- 
tain Government  officers  were  engaged  in 
studying  the  signs  of  the  weather  on  behalf 
of  the  seafaring  community.  The  public 
have  also  long  been  familiar,  through  an- 
nouncement in  the  daily  journals,  with  the 
weather  prognostications  of  the  late  Admiral 
Fitzroy,  and  it  is  desirable  at  the  outset  to 
explain  how  all  these  proceedings  came  to 
bear  an  official  stamp. 

Impressed  with  the  importance  of  a  well 
and  widely  concerted  plan  of  meteorological 
observations  at  sea,  a  conference,  consisting 
of  representatives  from  different  maritime 
countries,  met  at  Brussels  in  1853.  They 
made  recommendations  to  secure  accuracy  of 
instruments,  and  prepared  a  form  of  meteor- 
ological register,  and  subsequently  the  Me- 
teorological Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  was  constituted,  with  the  late  Admi- 
ral Fitzroy  at  its  head.  The  avowed  main 
object  of  this  Department  was  the  discussion 
and  utilisation  of  meteorological  observations 
made  at  sea  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  K-oyal  Society  was  sought  as  to 
those  desiderata  of  meteorological  science  to 
which  the  Department  should  direct  its  at- 
tention. The  President  and  Council  of  the 
Royal  Society  replied  in  detail,  enumerating 


the  chief  desiderata,  and  expressing  their 
opinions.  In  the  course  of  subsequent  cor- 
respondence, they  stated  that  it  would  be 
most  important,  both*  in  a  theoretical  and 
practical  point  of  view,  to  procure  statistics 
of  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind  in 
those  parts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which  are 
usually  traversed  by  ships.  In  short,  they 
specified  such  points  of  inquiry  as  amounted 
to  a  summary  of  instructions  according  to 
which  the  Meteorological  Department  should 
pursue  its  labours,  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
said  that  its  objects  were  undefined,  or  left 
to  caprice,  or  fancy,  or  theory.  There  is  no 
indication  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  functions 
of  this  Department,  as  originally  instituted, 
to  publish  undiscussed  observations,  or  to 
speculate  in  meteorological  theories.  Noth- 
ing at  all  was  proposed  respecting  prognosti- 
cations of  the  weather,  although  these  might 
be  included  in  the  ultimate  issue  and  ripest 
fruit  of  such  discussion. 

It  appears  that  when  this  Department  was 
first  established,  its  superintendent,  the  late 
Admiral  Fitzroy,  took  efficient  measures  to 
give  effect  to  the  wishes  of  the  Royal  Society, 
by  distributing  information  on  the  methods 
of  observing,  by  procuring  verified  instru- 
ments, by  lending  them  with  discrimination 
to  the  captains  of  merchant  ships,  and  by 
supplying  the  Royal  Navy  with  more  than 
one  thousand  sets  of  instruments,  while 
nearly  the  same  number  were  lent  to  captains 
in  the  merchant  service.  As  the  result,  no 
less  than  1,298  registers  were  received,  made 
during  voyages  averaging  140  days  at  sea, 
and  containing  in  the  aggregate  about  550,- 
000  separate  sets  of  observations.  The 
steadily  increasing  number  of  these  registers 
was  highly  encouraging,  and  the  more  so  as 
the  large  majority  of  them  seem,  from  inter- 
nal evidence,  to  have  been  executed  with 
scrupulous  care  and  assiduity.  But  the 
silent  and  unpretending  accumulation  of 
these  data  did  not  satisfy  the  aspirations  of 
the  superintendent ;  for  the  Admiral's  atten- 
tion became  gradually  diverted  from  the  le- 
gitimate and  commendable  pursuits  of  his 
position,  and  fearing  an  accumulation  of 
ocean  statistics  far  beyond  the  divided  pow- 
ers of  the  office  to  reduce,  he  felt  himself 
justified  in  ceasing  to  accumulate  further 
contributions  of  meteorological  observations 
taken  at  sea.  To  their  available  value  and 
prospective  advantages  we  shall  presently  re- 
turn. 

In  his  report  of  1862  the  Admiral  re- 
marks : — 

'  By  continued  and  consecutive  series  of 
charts,  several  hundred  in  number,  constructed 
on  tlie  simultaneous  or  synchronous  principle, 
an  insight  into  the  laws  of  our  atmosphere,  into 
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meteorological  dynamics  (distinct  from  statisti- 
cal resxllts  previously  obtained  at  observatories 
and  elsewhere)  has  been  gained,  which  has  en- 
abled lis  to  know  what  weather  will  prevail  dztr- 
ing  the  next  tico  or  three  days,  and,  as  a  corol- 
lary, when  a  storm  may  occur.  These  seera  sat- 
isfactory and  rewarding  results.' 

The  Council  of  the  British  Association 
had  recommended  in  1859  occasional  tele- 
graphic communication  between  a  few  widely 
separated  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
by  which  warnings  of  storms  might  be  given  ; 
and  certain  resolutions  to  this  end  were  drawn 
up  in  concert  with  the  Admiral.  Meanwhile 
M.  Le  Verrier,  the  well-known  astronomer, 
and  director  of  the  Imperial  Observatory  at 
Paris,  had  established  a  system  of  daily  tele- 
graphing the  state  of  the  weather,  not  only 
from  various  ports  in  France,  but  ali^o  from 
other  ports  in  Europe,  to  Paris,  and  also 
from  port  to  port  in  France  ;  and  he  invited 
the  British  Grovernment  to  join  in  this  system, 
which  was  expressly  confined  to  the  commu- 
nication of  the  actual  state  of  the  weather, 
and  in  no  way  committed  to  prediction.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  while  acting  in  con- 
sequence of  these  requests,  and  in  concert 
with  these  parties,  Admiral  Fitzroy  went  be- 
yond them  all,  and  conceiving  that  sufficient 
information  had  been  collected  and  digested 
in  his  office  during  five  years  to  enable  him 
to  foretell  the  weather,  and  desiring  also  that 
practical  results  should  now  follow  so  much 
toil  and  time  devoted  to  registrations,  he  per- 
severed in  his  expressed  intention  of  '  fore- 
casting '  (to  employ  his  own  expression)  not 
only  storms  announced  by  telegraph  as  al- 
ready raging,  but  also  weather  generally. 

Accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  1860,  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  the  regular  daily 
communication  by  telegraph  to  London  of 
the  state  of  the  weather  at  fifteen  stations  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  for  receiving  daily  tele- 
gi-ams  of  weather  from  various  places  in  Eu- 
rope through  Paris,  and  for  the  daily  com- 
munication to  Paris  of  the  state  of  the 
weather  at  certain  points  in  the  United  King- 
dom. The  public  were  acquainted  with  the 
results  in  the  daily  newspapers. 

Storm  signals  and  weather  warnings  were 
hoisted  for  the  first  time  at  certain  ports  in 
February  1861.  In  August  of  the  same 
year  the  weather  predictions  were  greatly 
enlarged,  first  by  extending  the  storm  signals 
to  many  places  not  previously  warned,  and 
next  by  publishing  daily  forecasts  of  the 
weather  in  the  newspapers.  All  these  made 
the  name  of  Admiral  Fitzroy  famous,  and 
they  have  been  continued  by  bis  principal 
assistant  since  his  lamentable  death.  That 
the  storm  warnings  have  become  very  popu- 
lar at  the  ports,  and  have  greatly  interested 


the  public,  is  admitted,  but  not  as  a  proof  of 
their  value  or  accuracy.  They  may,  more- 
over, have  exercised  some  influence  on  foreign 
observers,  the  predictions  of  the  English  of- 
fice having  been  daily  sent  to  Paris.  M.  Le 
Verrier  organised  a  similar  system  of  storm 
Warnings,  and  also  published  daily  a  very  full 
bulletin  of  the  actual  weather,  illustrated 
with  maps  of  barometric  pressure  and  of 
wind.  Fotsome  time  his  bulletins  contained 
predictions  of  the  probable  weather  for  diflfer- 
ent  parts  of  France,  but  these  have  recently 
been  discontinued.  At  Berlin  Professor 
Dove  has  of  late  established  a  system  of 
storm  warnings  like  our  own ;  while  in  Italy 
a  system  has  been  in  process  of  establishment 
on  an  independent  plan.  Holland  has  done, 
and  Prussia  is  doing,  the  same,  and  there 
are  prospects  of  like  proceedings  in  some 
countries  of  less  importance.  We  shall 
presently  refer  more  at  large  to  Russia.  ' 

In  this  state  of  meteorological  proceedings, 
the  death  of  Admiral  Fitzroy  appeared  to 
present  a  suitable  opportunity  for  instituting 
investigations  which  could  scarcely  have 
been  made  in  his  lifetime  so  independently 
and  so  completely.  The  result  of  a  corres- 
pondence between  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  Royal  Society  was  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee,  consisting  of  Francis  Galton,* 
Esq.,  F.R.S,,  who  was  nominated  by  the 
President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  j 
Stafi"-Commander  Evans,  R.N.,  F.R.S.,  nomi- 
nated by  the  Admiralty ;  and  T.  H.  Farrer, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  secretaries  of,  and  nominated 
by,  the  Board  of  Trade.  These  gentlemen 
were  instructed  to  consider  and  report  upon 
five  questions  proposed  to  them,  which  were 
so  framed -as  to  occasion  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  what  had  been  done  and  what  had 
been  left  undone  by  the  Department,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  what  remained  to  be  done, 
how  it  should  be  executed,  and  with  what 
staff. 

These  gentlemen  are  the  only  persons  un- 
connected with  the  Department  who  have 
examined  into  its  system  and  its  work.  We 
must  therefore  necessarily  acquire  our  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  from  them ;  and  al- 
though we  have  endeavoured  to  disentangle 
it  from  some  of  the  complexities  in  which  it 
is  involved,  and  to  present  to  our  readers 


*  Mr.  Galton's  '  Metcorographica,'  quoted  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  displays  both  his  competence 
and  zeal  as  a  meteorologist;  whatever  opinion  may 
be  entertained  of  his  metliod  of  mapping.  lie  joins 
in  the  desire  for  combined  observations  and  a  union 
of  separate  activities.  '  The  labour,'  he  remarks, 
'  of  a  meteorologist  who  studies  the  changes  of  the 
weather  is  enormous,  before  he  can  even  get  his 
materials  into  hand,  and  arrive  at  the  starting-point 
of  his  investigations.' 
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some  of  the  results  in  a  simpler  form,  the 
verdict  is  substantially  that  of  the  Commit- 
tee, and  our  remarks  are  founded  upon  their 
verdict,  which  there  is  no  apparent  good 
reason  for  doubting,  and  which  is  fortified 
by  details  and  figures  sufficient,  we  think,  to 
uphold  and  corroborate  it. 

Taking  first  and  separately  the  subject  of 
Weather  Forecasts,  it  immediately  occurs 
to  an  inquirer  that  it  would  be  highly  in- 
structive to  collect  and  compare  from  the 
foreign  Observatories,  as  well  as  from  our 
Board  of  Trade,  both  the  plans  of  their  pro- 
cedure in  forecasting  the  weather,  and  the 
results  so  far  as  experience  has  gone.  WTiile, 
however,  we  can  at  present  learn  nothing  of 
this  kind  from  abroad,  the  report  of  the 
Committee  now  before  us  fortunately,  or  un- 
fortunately, to  some  degree  acquaints  us 
with  the  practice  and  results  at  home. 

Although  Admiral  Fitzroy  during  several 
years  collected  a  number  of  observations, 
and  prepared-  a  number  of  charts  with  a 
view  to  weather  forecasts,  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  continued  and  completed  so  as 
to  bring  out  clear  and  definite  conclusions, 
nor  have  any  fixed  rules  or  principles  been 
deduced  from  them.  Admitting  that  it  might 
be  premature  to  expect  at  present  a  precise 
and  full  statement  of  definite  principles  or 
laws,  still  we  are  fairly  entitled  to  know  the 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  proba- 
bilities of  future  weather  arising  therefrom 
as  they  presented  themselves  to  the  Admiral. 
Doubtless  such  probabilities  are  considerable, 
and  capable  of  arrangement,  especially  in 
the  important  cases  of  sudden  and  violent 
changes  of  weather,  and  it  is  upon  these 
alone  that  forecasts  can  be  safely  founded 
and  sound  instruction  can  be  communicated. 
The  very  first  step  and  aim  of  official  action 
should  be  to  take  weather  forecasts  out  of 
the  domain  of  loose  conjecture  and  personal 
guesswork,  and  to  elevate  it  into  a  science 
of  induction.  This  alone  will  distinguish  it 
from  vulgar  prophecy,  and  win  for  it  the 
attention  and  co-operation  of  men  of  science. 
But  the  more  the  past  procedure  of  this 
Department  is  investigated,  the  more  un- 
satisfactory in  these  respects  does  it  appear. 
Little  has  been  done  alone,  and  scarcely  any- 
thing in  combination  with  other  meteorol- 
ogists, so  as  to  compare  and  contrast,  and 
thus  establish  maxims  upon  which  all  agree, 
or  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  compound 
probabilities  arising  from  the  application  of 
each  separate  combination  of  maxims  to  the 
evervaryiug  and  complicated  phenomena  of 
the  weather. 

That  there  arc  already  sufficient  observsr 
tions  for  the  deduction  of  some  results,  the 
Committee  show  by  attempting  a  digest  of 


maxims  employed  by  the  Office  in  forecasting 
weather.  Twenty- three  maxims  are'  pre- 
sented. These  naturally  comprise  some  mere 
elementary  truths  amongst  several  important 
principles  and  several  assumptions,  upon  all 
which  the  Office  has  hitherto  acted.  But 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  employed  these 
maxims  is  undefined  and  obscure.  It  appears 
that  in  making  forecasts,  the  area  of  the 
British  Isles  is  divided  into  six  districts; 
and  the  average  state  of  the  weather  in  each 
district  is  deduced  from  the  weather  reports 
received  from  the  stations  contained  within 
it.  A  forecast  for  each  district  is  then  made 
provisionally  upon  the  basis  of  the  maxims 
already  alluded  to.  The  separate  forecasts 
are  next  collated  and  revised,  regard  being 
paid  to  the  following  particulars  : — 

(a)  The  mutual  action  of  the  estimated 
weather  in  each  of  the  six  districts  of  the 
British  Isles. 

(5)  Scattered  information  in  respect  to 
such  distant  areas  of  high  and  low  barometer 
as  the  limited  number  of  continental  stations 
can  afford. 

(c)  Geographical  conditions  of  mountain, 
plain,  or  sea,  by  which  the  free  movements 
of  the  air  can  be  affected. 

The  Committee,  however,  are  unable  to 
offer  any  satisfactory  account  of  the  method 
in  which  the  particular  {a)  is  discussed,  and 
they  add  that  *  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Office 
to  perform  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  opera- 
tions and  to  determine  the  forecast  after  a 
simple  inspection  of  the  list  of  weather  re- 
turns. No  notes  or  calculations  upon  paper 
are  ever  made.  The  operation  occupies 
about  half  an  hour,  and  is  conducted  men- 
tally.' 

They  also  very  properly  remark  upon  the 
importance  of  obtaining  a  precise  value  for 
each  of  the  maxims  acted  upon,  and  show  by 
an  example  what  the  forecast  would  be  under 
certain  conditions.  The  probability  of  the 
correctness  of  such  forecast  must  clearly  be 
compounded  of  the  value  of  each  separate 
probability,  and  if  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  each  of  these  values  a  very  great 
uncertainty  must  attach  to  the  value  of  the 
forecast.  Working  out  a  case  or  two  upon 
common  doctrines  of  the  science  of  probabili- 
ties, they  pro'Ve  the  varying  and  diminished 
values  of  attempted  forecasts.  The  whole 
value  of  the  forecast  must  so  directly  depend 
upon  that  of  the  maxims,  that  the  one  is  ob- 
viously proportionate  to  the  other;  and  if, 
as  seems  very  possible,  some  of  the  maxims 
should  possess  no  value  whatever,  then  the 
introduction  of  any  such  proposition  into  a 
chain  of  contingencies  will  diminish  the  value 
of  the  forecast  by  one  half.  The  Committee 
refer  to  some  of  the  maxims  as  doubtful. 
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Take,  for  illustration,  two  of  them.  No.  9  : 
'  The  whole  body  of  the  atmosphere  in  our 
country  travels  in  an  E.  direction,  at  the 
rate  of  from  two  to  eight  miles  an  hour.' 
And  No.  17 :  '  The  barometer  frequently 
continues  high  during  a  N.E.  storm,  but 
there  is  a  fall  of  the  thermometer.'  Meteoro- 
logists who  scrutinize  these  maxims  might 
not  attach  much  value  to  forecasts  of  weather 
founded  upon  uncertain,  incomplete,  and 
sometimes  questionable  rules.  The  simple 
and  elementary  propositions  count  for  nothing 
as  official  gain.  Who  requires  to  be  authori- 
tatively told  that '  rapid  changes  of  all  kinds 
commonly  presage  violent  atmospheric  com- 
motion ;'  that  '  strong  winds  are  more  steady 
indirection  than  light  or  moderate  winds ; ' 
and  that  '  sea  disturbance  often  precedes 
gales  ? '  These  are  mere  meteorological 
truisms. 

Distinguishing  for  a  moment,  for  the  sake 
of  simplicity,  between  the  weather  forecasts 
and  the  storm  warnings,  let  us  inquire  whether 
the  Office  kept  a  careful  register  of  the  actual 
weather  as  a  corroboration  or  correction  of 
its  plans  and  principles.  The  Committee 
certainly  found  that  a  book  had  been  kept 
from  the  commencement,  in  which  the  daily 
reports  of  weather  from  the  stations,  as  pub- 
lished, were  entered,  with  the  appended  fore- 
cast for  the  subsequent  day  or  days,  so  that, 
by  collating  the  report  made  on  the  one  day 
with  the  forecast  for  that  day  made  on  the 
previous  day  or  days,  some  kind  of  com- 
parison of  forecast  with  fact  might  be  made. 
From  these  and  other  diligently  collected 
but  miscellaneous  materials,  an  attempt  was 
at  one  time  made  to  compare  the  daily  fore- 
casts with  the  facts.  This  seemed  promising 
enough,  but  a  careful  examination  disclosed 
several  fatal  defects.  In  the  first  place,  the 
forecasts  themselves  were  expressed  in  such 
general  terms  that  they  cannot  readily  be 
compared  "with  the  facts ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  the  times  for  which  the  forecasts  were 
made  were  often  changed  in  practice.  Some- 
times they  were  made  for  the  succeeding  day, 
sometimes  until  the  next  report,  sometimes 
for  the  next  two  days  together,  and  some- 
times for  each  of  the  next  two  days  sepa- 
rately. In  the  third  place,  the  facts  given  by 
the  daily  weather  reports,  as  collected  and 
published,  are  not  sufficient  to  afford  accurate 
information  of  the  actual  weather.  In  the 
fourth  place,  most  of  the  daily  observations 
were  made  but  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours 
and  only  at  a  few  places.  In  fact,  the  whole 
of  the  collected  materials  were  found  to  be 
inapplicable  to  any  purposes  of  exact  com- 
parison or  corroboration.  The  page  which 
the  Committee  append  by  way  of  example 
completely  bears  out  these  statements.    They 
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selected  certain  forecasts  at  haphazard  to 
illustrate  a  comparison  of  the  daily  fox'ecasts 
with  facts,  and  these  certainly  serve  to  dis- 
play the  vagueness  of  the  official  language 
and  the  inadequacy  of  the  observations  col- 
lected, even  when  the  Department  concluded 
that  the  particular  forecast  had  been  good. 

Happily  we  have  some  definite  and  deci- 
sive tests  in  the  arrangements  made  by  the 
Wreck  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  1864  for  instituting  a  comparison  of  the 
actual  weather  with  the  daily  forecasts  and 
the  storm  warnings;  but  here  again  the 
result  of  the  application  of  the  tests  is  very 
far  from  encouraging.  Diagrams  were  pre- 
pared by  means  of  which  an  exact  comparison 
could  be  instituted  of  the  forecasts  with  each 
other;  so  that,  for  instance,  a  forecast  for 
Thursday  made  on  the  Tuesday  previous 
could  be  compared  with  a  forecast  for  Thurs- 
day made  on  the  previous  Wednesday,  with 
reference  to  direction  and  force  of  the  wind- 
It  was  shown  that  '  not  only  was  there  no 
correspondence,  but  no  determinate  relation 
of  any  kind,  between  them.  The  forecasts 
made  on  two  succeeding  days  for  the  third 
day  differ  from  one  another  in  every  possible 
way.' 

The  daily  forecasts  for  the  month  of  De- 
cember 1865  were  compared  with  each 
other  and  with  the  storm  warnings  issued 
for  that  month  ;  and  from  this  comparison  it 
appears  that,  taking  the  daily  forecasts  for 
each  district^of  the  United  Kingdom,  North, 
West,  South,  and  East,  as  published  in  the 
newspapers,  there  were  in  that  month  eighty-* 
four  sets  of  reiterated  forecasts,  or,  in  other 
words,  there  were  twenty-one  days  for  which 
in  respect  of  each  of  the  four  districts  two 
forecasts  were  issued,  one  on  the  previous 
day  and  the  other  on  the  day  before  that 
one.  Yet  of  the  eighty-four  sets  of  double 
forecasts  there  were  only  eleven  in  which 
the  two  forecasts  agree  with  each  other  ver- 
batim, while  there  are  twenty-seven  which 
agree  with  each  other  substantially,  and 
forty-six  which  do  not.  The  verbatim 
agreements,  therefore,  are  13  per  cent.,  the 
substantial  agreements,  32  per  cent.,  and  the 
total  disagreements  no  less  than  55  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number.  Furthermore,  with 
relation  to  certain  storm  warnings  issued  in 
the  same  month  by  the  same  Department, 
there  were  only  ten  daily  forecasts  out  of 
thirty-two  which  agreed  with  the  storm 
warning — that  is,  31  per  cent. — while  the 
disagreements  amounted  to  69  per  cent.  As 
a  rule,  therefore,  the  daily  forecasts  agreed 
neither  with  each  other  nor  with  the  storm 
warnings,  although  they  formed  parts  of  the 
same  system,  and  were  issued  by  the  same 
Department   within   a   short  time  of  each 
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other.  With  fhese  failures  in  view,  of  what 
value  are  the  late  Admiral's  words  already 
cited  ? — '  We  are  enabled  to  know  what 
weather  will  prevail  during  the  next  two  or 
three  days,  and,  as  a  corollary,  when  a  storm 
will  occur.'  That  we  may  ultimately  arrive 
at  this  knowledge  is  possible  and  even  highly 
probable,  but  whether  the  Admiral  had  at- 
tained it  the  above  statements  must  deter- 
mine. 

The  occasional  storm  warnings  have  made 
this  Department  better  known  and  more 
popular  than  its  other  labours,  and  they 
therefore  deserve  a  separate  consideration. 
The  Admiral  devised  a  system  of  day  and 
night  warning  and  cautional  signals,  and  cir- 
culated a  description  and  explanation  of 
them  among  mariners.  In  this  official  cir- 
cular the  Committee  point  out  ambiguities 
of  description  which,  together  with  others 
belonging  to  the  signals  themselves,  render 
it  difficult  to  compare  the  storm  warnings 
with  subsequent  facts,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  a  combination  of  signals.  There  is 
little  difficulty  in  ascertaining  whether  a 
storm  warning  has  been  followed  by  a  gale, 
but  much  in  discovering  whether  the  differ- 
ent characteristics  indicated  by  the  signals 
as  to  the  direction  of  gales  and  dangerous 
winds,  either  singly  or  in  combination,  have 
been  verified  by  facts  or  not.  Premising 
then  that  these  ambiguities  impede  the  ap- 
plication of  precise  tests  to  warnings  which 
are  themselves  wanting  in  precision — premis- 
ing further  that  the  Department  lias  not 
"kept  any  precise  record  of  storms,  or  of  the 
weather  which  followed  the  storm  warnings 
— the  Committee  proceeded  to  make  such 
examination  as  they  best  could  from  the  ac- 
cumulated extracts  from  newspapers  before 
referred  to,  and  a  laborious  digest  of  them 
extending  from  the  31st  July,  1861,  to  the 
27th  February,  1862,  published  by  the  Me- 
teorological Department  as  the  eleventh  of 
its  meteorological  papers. 

Having  due  regard  to  the  want  of  preci- 
sion in  the  forecasts  themselves,  and  of  com- 
pleteness in  the  specified  digest,  we  are  ne- 
vertheless presented  with  at  least  an 
approximate  test  of  the  value  of  the 
warnings  issued,  in  respect  of  the  force  of 
the  wind,  and  of  the  direction  as  well  as 
force.  As  the  result  it  is  found  that  in 
160  warnings  issued  in  1862-3  during 
three  months,  81  per  cent,  of  them  were 
right  as  to  force,  while  only  34  per  cent, 
were  right  as  to  direction.  In  125  subse- 
quent warnings  issued  in  1863-4,  68  per 
cent,  right  as  to  direction.  In  120  warnings 
issued  in  1864-5,  75  per  cent,  were  right  as 
to  force,  and  only  33  per  cent,  as  to  direc- 
tion.    Summing  up  the  results  of  the  whole 


of  these  405  warnings,  in  respect  of  force 
alone  75  per  cent,  were  right,  while  in  respect 
of  direction  as  well  as  force  but  38  per  cent, 
were  right,  and  of  course  62  per  cent,  wrong. 
Those  warnings  of  direction  were  treated  as 
wrong  in  which  no  gale  followed  the  warn- 
ing, as  well  as  those  in  which  there  was  a 
gale,  but  not  from  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  signal. 

While  it  thus  appears  that  only  three  out 
of  every  eight  warnings  were  right  in  rela- 
tion to  direction,  it  is  noted  that  the  result 
would  probably  be  still  more  unfavourable  if 
the  ambiguities  had  not  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  give  a  great  latitude  to  the  meaning 
of  the  storm  warnings;  and,  again,  while 
about  six  of  every  eight  of  the  warnings 
were  right  as  regards  force,  yet  if  from  these 
were  deducted  the  cases  in  which  a  gale  was 
blowing  when  the  signal  was  hoisted,  the 
proportion  of  those  to  be  deemed  successful 
would  be  less.  A  rigorous  criticism  then 
would  diminish  the  successes  and  aggravate 
the  failures.  Another  failure  by  way  of 
lack  of  vigilance  is  discovered  in  the  fiict 
that  between  April  1,  1862,  and  March  31, 
1863,  the  digested  returns  include  several 
gales,  some  of  which  were  severe  and  long,  for 
which  no  storm  warnings  at  all  were  issued. 

The  facts  recorded  for  the  same  period  by 
the  Wreck  Department  afford  a  rather  better 
test  than  those  just  adverted  to,  as  they 
were  collected  independently  and  with  great- 
er completeness,  and  are  gathered  from  re- 
turns locally  made  by  officers  of  the  Cus- 
toms or  the  Coastguard  in  conformity  with 
notices  received  at  the  time  of  the  issuing 
of  a  storm  signal.  These  returns  being 
sent  to  the  Wreck  Department  of  tlie  Board 
of  Trade,  there  exists  in  that  office  a  com- 
plete history  of  every  gale  which  has  fol- 
lowed a  storm  warning  since  July  1861,  at 
all  those  places  where  such  a  signal  has  been 
hoisted.  These  were  submitted  to  the  Ad- 
miral, but  he  raised  objections  to  them,' 
which  were  not  well  founded  and  are  refuted 
seriathn  by  the  Committee,  who  observe 
that  although  those  returns  are  far  from  per- 
fect, they  nevertheless  afford  the  most  valu- 
able data  now  in  hand  for  checking  the 
•correctness  of  the  storm  warnings,  and  for 
tracing  the  course  and  progress  of  violent 
gales  in  the  British  Isles, — and  add,  '  we  re- 
gret that  they  have  not  been  duly  made  use 
of  for  this  purpose,  since  if  they  had,  the  Me- 
teorological Department  would  probably  by 
this  time  have  been  in  possession  of  much 
precise  and  valuable  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  might  possibly  have  placed  the 
practice  of  predicting  gales  on  a  sound  in- 
ductive basis.' 

The  results  of  a  comparison  with  these 
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despised  documents,  tabulated  with  respect 
to  force  and  direction  of  winds,  are  by  no 
means  favourable   to    the  efficiency  of  the 
warnings.     First  as  to  force,  we  may  just 
give  a  summary  of  their  results  in  the  shape 
of  a  per  centage  of  total  success  and  total 
•failure.      From    July  to   December   1861, 
there  were  issued  413  warnings  as  to  force 
of  wind,  of  which  the  total  successes  were 
62  per  cent.,  and  of  course  the  total  failure 
48  per  cent. ;  but  upon  the  supposition  that 
in  20  per  cent,  of  the  warnings  the  wind  was 
blowing  a  gale  when  the  signal  was  hoisted, 
the  total  successes  are  reduced  to  32  per 
cent.   In  the  year  1863  out  of  2,288  warnings 
36  per  cent,  are  estimated  as  total  successes, 
leaving  64  per  cent,  of  total  failures.     As 
the  analysis  of  the  whole  returns  is  a  work  of 
great  labour  it  has  not  been  carried  on  regu- 
larly since  1863,  but  partial  analyses  were 
framed  for  the  months  of  December  in  the 
three  years   1863,  1864  and  1865,  from  a 
comparison   of   which    similar    conclusions 
were  obtained,  the  total  failures  ranging  from 
36  per  cent,  as  the  minimum  to  86  per  cent, 
as  the  maximum.     Putting  the  general  re- 
sults of  the  whole  analyses  together  in  re- 
spect of   force  of  wind,  and  turning   them 
into  per  centages,  we  find  that  the  total  fail- 
.  ures,  in  all  places  warned,  range  from  36  to 
68  per  cent.,  and  that  the   total  failures  in 
seven  selected  ports  named,  range  from  54 
to  60  per  cent. ;   the    period    concerned  ex- 
tending from  1861  to  1865.     All  that  can 
be  noted  in  favour  of  the  warnings  is  that 
on  the  whole  there  is  an  iraprovement  in 
the  later  as  contrasted  with  the  earlier  ones. 
The  force  of  wind  is  perhaps  the  easier 
field  of  forecast,  and  when  we  come  to  com- 
parisons of  direction,  as  well  as  force,  the 
tests  become  far  less  precise,  and  even  less 
satisfactory.     Here,  again,  the  inherent  am- 
biguity of  the  signals  increases  the  difficulty 
of  comparison,  and  it  is  impossible  to  make 
a    perfectly    satisfactory    selection   of    the 
facts  with  which  many  of  these  indeterminate 
predictions  can  be  compared.       Proceeding, 
however,  on  the  best  discernible  ground,  and 
putting  the  best  interpretation  possible  on 
the  official  explanations  of  the  signals,  the  fol- 
lowing result   is  arrived  at.     During  parts 
of  the  years  1863,  1864,  and  1865,  warnings 
to  the  number  of  244  were  issued  in  rela- 
tion   to    direction   combined  with    force   of 
wind,  and  of  those  not  more   than  22  per 
cent.,  or  less  than  one-quarter,  have  proved 
right,  while  the  remainder,  being  more  than 
three-quarters,   have   proved   wrong.     One 
might  almost  have  imagined  that  mere  sao-a- 
cious  conjecture  would  have  achieved  equal 
success,  without  any  pretensions  to  science. 
As  the  Committee  remark,  '  The  chances  of 


success  due  to  mere  haphazard  are  consider- 
able in  the  six  winter  months  of  the  year, 
for  at  that  time  it  is  probable  that  gales  are 
blowing  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  justify  a 
storm  warning  in  every  ten  days  on  an  aver- 
age ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  four  days  in 
every  ten  are  placed  under  warning  by  the 
storm  signals.'  From  the  incompleteness  of 
the  data  for  comparison,  it  could  only  be  as- 
certained if  the  weather  that  succeeded  the 
warnings  justified  them,  while  nothing  is 
known  of  the  weather  that  preceded  them, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  show  when  the  warn- 
ings ought  to  have  been  sent,  and  when  they 
were  actually  sent. 

The  utility  of  the  signals  manifestly 
depends  in  many  cases  on  the  precision  and 
correctness  with  which  they  indicate  direc- 
tion. A  collier,  for  instance,  sailing  from 
the  Tyne  or  Wear  will  disregard  a  westerly 
gale,  while  an  easterly  gale  might  be  fatal 
to  her.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  her  that  a  gale 
is  expected  from  the  Tropical  or  Polar 
quarter,  and  to  indicate  only  a  wide  range. 
Even  if  such  predictions  correspond  with 
subsequent  facts,  they  are  of  little  use,  and 
worse  than  useless  if  they  do  not. 

The   practical  utility   of  these  warnings 
has  been  inquired  into  at  several  ports,  and 
divers,  but,  on  the  whole,  favorable,  opinions 
have  been  expressed   concerning  them.     At 
Yarmouth  it  has  been  found  that  in  some 
cases  fishing- vessels  have  refused  to  put  to 
sea  when  the  warning   signal  was  hoisted,, 
although   no   local   circumstances   indicated 
danger    or   warranted    apprehension.       The 
voyages    of    such    vessels    not    exceeding 
twenty-four  hours,   they  might   often  have 
put  to  sea  on  such  occasions,  but,  not  doing 
so,   much    time    and  profit   were    lost.      A 
vessel  whose  destination  could  be  reached 
in  twenty  hours,  if  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  that  in  which   the   storm  is  anticipated, 
might  make  her  voyage,  whilst  delay  would 
allow  the  storm  to  overtake  her.     An  illus- 
trative case  actually  occurred  last  autumn  : 
Of  two  vessels  ready  to  sail  when  the  storm 
signal  was   hoisted,  one  set   out,  and   the 
other   delayed.      The   former    reached  her 
destination  in  perfect  safety;  the  latter,  by 
delaying  to  sail,  was  afterwards  caught  in  the 
storm,    and   was   lost.     The    signals,    then, 
may  make  a  sailor   timid  in  putting  to  sea, 
yet  they  must  have   the  good  effect  of  in- 
ducing   forethought,    precaution,    and   pre- 
paredness under  the  expectation  of  a  storm. 
The    seafaring    community   look   with    in- 
creasing  confidence    to    these    signals,    and 
now   more  fully   credit   their    correctness. 
That  they  are,  with  some  exceptions,  popu- 
lar, is  undeniable,  and  their  discontinuance 
would  cause  general  regret : — 
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'  The  existence,'  say  the  Committee,  '  of  this 
feeling  is  strong  evidence  of  the  utility  of  these 
storm  warnings.  But  in  estimating  this  at  its 
true  value,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  how  eagerly 
the  world  at  large  is  disposed  to  base  an  un- 
reasoning belief  on  the  occasional  successes  of 
weather  predictions,  and  how  easily  it  forgets 
the  failures.  We  need  not  say  that  we  do  not 
wish  for  a  moment  to  compare  the  efforts  of 
the  Department  with  the  predictions  of  the 
ordinary  weather  prophets  who  attempt  to 
connect  the  changes  of  weather  with  the 
stars  or  the  changes  of  the  moon.  It  is  not, 
however,  irrelevant  to  refer  to  these  prophecies, 
and  to  the  belief  which  has  been  so  often 
placed  in  them,  when  we  are  estimating  the 
value  of  popular  feeling  as  the  evidence  of 
the  value  of  storm  warnings.' 

Even  allowing  for  such  drawbacks,  we 
cannot  peruse  the  *  Abstract  of  Opinions 
from  the  Ports  concerning  the  Value  at- 
tached to  the  Storm- Warnings  at  the  present 
Time  (1866),'  without  attaching  considerable 
weight  to  them.  Take  the  last,  from  Liver- 
pool, as  a  sample  :  '  There  exists  an  universal 
opinion  that  these  signals  are  very  valuable ; 
that  the  amount  of  accuracy  has  gradually 
increased.'  In  our  view  the  testimony  in 
their  favour  is  decisive,  so  far  as  common 
opinion  has  weight. 

It  was  and  is  the  opinion  of  the  officials 
of  the  Meteorological  Department  that  their 
weather  forecasts  and  storm  warnings  are  so 
intimately  associated  as  necessarily  to  stand 
or  to  fall  together.  The  Committee  do  not 
think  so,  neither  do  we.  No  doubt,  in  order 
to  give  occasional  warnings  of  violent  storms 
it  is  necessary  to  obtain  as  constant  and  as 
frequent  observations  as  for  daily  weather 
forecasts.  But  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  more  sudden  and  violent  changes 
of  wind  and  weather  which  are  the  subject 
of  the  occasional  storm  warnings  are  pre- 
ceded by  more  decided  indications  than  the 
more  common  and  less  violent  changes  of 
our  variable  climate,  and  that  the  observa- 
tions made  of  a  sudden  fall  of  the  barom- 
eter may  afford  a  trustworthy  indication  of 
approaching  storms,  while  the  sudden  daily 
changes  of  barometer  and  thermometer 
during  ordinary  weather  may  have  no  mean- 
ing which  we  are  at  present  able  to  inter- 
pret accurately.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
unfair  to  the  storm  warnings  to  class  them 
with  the  daily  forecasts,  which  latter  have 
already  been  shown  to  be  very  faulty  in 
every  test  applied  to  them.  If  they  have 
been  founded  on  an  unsound  basis,  and  if 
there  is  no  evidence  of  their  correctness, 
■  they  are  surely  wanting  in  all  that  can  give 
them  practical  value.  These  forecasts  merely 
manifest  the  opinion  of  the  Department 
(as  it  has  repeatedly  stated)  concerning  a 


probability,  and  they  extend  to  large  dis- 
tricts, without  attempting  to  describe  the 
varied  particulars  of  weather  in  difi'erent 
parts  of  those  districts,  which  alone  would 
be  of  service  to  the  sailor  in  a  particular 
port,  or  the  agriculturist  on  his  own  farm. 

From  the  foregoing  statements,  notwith-- 
standing  the  unavoidable  imperfection  of 
the  Committee's  examinations,  it  appears 
that  they  have  tested  the  system  of  forecasts 
of  weather  and  storm  warnings  under  nume- 
rous aspects,  and  therefore  the  conclusions 
they  draw  as  to  the  correctness  and  utility 
of  daily  forecasts  and  storm  warnings  are 
entitled  to  all  attention.  To  employ  their 
own  words : — 

'The  conclusions  we  draw  from  this  dis- 
cussion are  the  following,  viz. :  — 

'That  the  maxims  on  which  the  Department 
acts  in  foretelling  weather  liave  not  been  re- 
duced into  any  clear  or  systematic  form,  and 
are  not  shown  to  have  been  established  by 
sufficient  induction  from  observed  facts. 

'  That  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Daily  Fore- 
casts are  not  shown  to  be  correct,  and  that 
they  are  not,  in  our  opinion,  useful. 

'  That  the  Storm  Warnings,  so  far  as  they  in- 
dicate the  Force  of  coming  gales,  have  been 
sufficiently  correct  to  be  of  some  use,  and  that 
their  utility  is  widely  admitted.  Also  that 
they  have  improved ;  and  that  they  are  pro- 
bably capable  of  still  greater  improvement. 

'That  the  Storm  Warnii-gs,  so  far  as  they  in- 
dicate the  Direction  as  well  as  Force  of  coming 
gales,  are  not  shown  to  have  been  so  far  precise 
or  correct  as  to  be  of  use.' 

Having  gone  through  all  the  details  which 
the  Committee  have  presented  in  the  Re- 
port, we  cannot  see  how  they  could  have  come 
to  any  other  conclusions,  and  they  would  ap- 
parently have  been  justified  in  putting  them 
in  more  forcible  terms.  It  almost  seems  as 
though  their  examinations  and  comparisons 
cost  greater  toil,  vigilance,  and  thought  than 
some  of  the  original  forecasts  and  warnings, 
just  as  it  often  costs  more  to  mend  a  bad 
mechanism  than  to  make  a  good  one.  Even 
to  follow  minutely  the  proceedings  of  this 
Committee  taxes  the  reader's  patience  and 
exercises  his  ingenuity,  thereby  compelling 
him  to  marvel  at  the  continual  inexactitude 
and  confusion  of  the  late  Superintendent, 
while  he  commends  the  patient  assiduity  of 
those  who  found  themselves  involved  in  a 
labyrinth  of  perplexities,  to  which,  if  there 
ever  were  a  clue,  it  is  now  irrecoverable. 
No  official  business  should  be  so  conducted 
as  to  lack  inherent  evidence  of  the  manner 
in  which  important  results  have  been  arrived 
at.  Especially  in  so  tentative  and  complex 
a  business  as  that  now  under  investigation, 
every  step  of  progress  should  be  clear,  and 
every  process  of  reasoning  be  noted,  other- 
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wise  the  sudden    loss  of  the  official   head 
may,  as  it  has  now  done,  involve  the  loss  of 
very  much   that  judgment   and  experience 
have  acquired,  notwithstanding  the  labours 
of  an  able  and   diligent   chief-clerk.     Not 
less  important  are  checks  and  corrections,  or 
confirmations  by  actual  and  subsequent  at- 
mospheric  occurrences.      It   is   clearly   as 
important  to  record  the  results  as  to  issue 
the  forecasts  and  the  warnings,  and  the  col- 
lection of  the  former  should  be  as  carefully 
arranged   as   the  publication  of  the  latter. 
As  to  the  daily  weather  reports  previously 
alluded  to,  their  insufficiency  has  been  noted, 
and   it   may  be   added    that   miscellaneous 
facts  gathered  by  the  Department  itself  from 
miscellaneous  sources,  without  knowledge  of 
the  observers,  and  without  order  or  method 
in  the  observations,  can  be  of  little  value. 
They  must  mark  the  precise  correspondence 
of  the  natural  phenomena  with  the  forecasts 
or  warnings.     Precision  in  the  one  must  be 
met  by  precision  in  the  other.     Without  a 
careful  pre-arrangement  of  particulars  and 
persons,  of  observers  and  hours  of  observa- 
tion ;  without,  in  short,  an  adaptation  of  all 
circumstances    connected    with    the    actual 
phenomena  to  the  terms  and  times  of  that 
indication,  so  that  the  one  may  form  a  com- 
plete counterpart  of  the  other,  no  confidence 
will  be  inspired,  and  no  benefit  will  accrue. 
There  can  be  no  utility  in  such  va^ue, 
uncorroborated,  and  often  unsuccessful  daily 
forecasts  of  weather  as  have  hitherto  been 
issued  by  the  Department.    The  Committee, 
therefore,  wisely  recommend  the  discontin- 
uance of  their  publication,  and  they  believe 
that  in  so  doing  they  are  borne  out  by  the 
best  practical  meteorologists.     M.  Le  Ver- 
rier,  of  Paris,   who    had    attempted   some- 
thing of  a  like  nature,  has,  it  is  said,  given 
It  up.      M.  Dove,   of  Berlin,    is  confining 
himself  to  a  system  of  storm  warnings,  and 
even  in  this  appears  to  find  some  difficulty. 
M.   Matteucci,  of  Turin,  was   obviously  in 
difficulty,  even  as  regards  the  storm  warn- 
ings, and  the  Committee  '  can  find  no  evi- 
dence   that    any   competent    meteorologist 
believes  the  science  to  be  at  present  in  such 
a  state  as  to  enable  an  observer  to  indicate 
day  by  d^iy  the  weather  to  be  experienced 
for  the  next  forty-eight  hours  throughout  a 
wide   region    of  the    earth's    surface.'     To 
this  it  might  be  added  that  competent  me- 
teorologists are  by  their  aversion  to  vulgar 
and  fallacious  pretensions  indisposed  to  take 
serious  steps  in  this  direction.      They  are 
now  labouring  to  constitute  this  science  as 
one  of  precise  observation,  and  to  disentangle 
It  from  popular  prejudices  and  misconcep- 
tions.    They  relinquish  the  rod  of  the  pro- 
phet for  the  pen  of  the  recorder.      They 


multiply  observations,  and  diminish  conjec- 
tures. By  their  present  actions  they  say  in 
effect, — We  are  busy  enough  with  the  work 
of  to-day  and  will  not  concern  ourselves 
with  the  probabilities  of  to-morrow.  Dis- 
credit has  been  cast  upon  our  studies  by 
almanac-makers,  and  weather  prophets.  With 
such  we  have  no  connexion,  nor,  whatever 
they  may  pretend,  have  they  any  with  us. 
In  the  philosophical  application  as  well  as 
the  etymological,  of  the  word,  such  men 
may  rightly  be  termed  lunatics,  and  those 
who  trust  them  may  bear  the  same  appella- 
tion. 

The  recommendations  which  the  Com- 
mittee make  on  the  whole  subject  of  Daily 
Forecasts,  Weather  Telegraphy,  and  Storm 
Warnings,  and  upon  Observations  of  Weath- 
er within  or  affecting  the  British  Isles^ 
amount  to  fifteen  in  number,  and  appear  to 
be  generally  judicious  and  warranted  by 
their  preceding  statements.  While  they  re- 
commend that  the  publication  of  daily  fore- 
casts of  weather  probable  on  the  North, 
Easf,  South  and  West  coasts  shall  be  dis- 
continued, they  desire  the  continuance  of 
the  general  results  of  the  telegrams,  not  for 
frequent  publication,  but  only  for  issue  on  - 
special  occasions.  Every  one  will  agree 
with  them  in  desiring  also  that  the  system 
of  telegraphing  the  weather  from  distant 
stations  should  be  continued,  with  an  addi- 
tion or  diminution  of  places,  as  advancing 
knowledge  may  require.  These  telegrams 
should  be  published  as  at  present,  but  ar- 
ranged in  geographical  districts. 

On  the  topic  of  Storm  Warnings  it  will 
be  advisable  to  present  the  suggestions  of 
the  Committee  in  their  own  words,  and 
therefore  we  quote  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  and 
9th  of  their  recommendations ; 


'  6.  That  the  practice  of  issuing  Storm 
Warnings  shall  be  continued,  but  with  the 
following  modifications :  — 

'  (a.)  That  the  Signals  shall  for  the  pres- 
ent be  confined  to  the  indication  of  a 
probable  gale,  without  attempting  to 
indicate  from  what  quarter. 
'  (5.)  That  they  shall  not  be  hoisted  unless 
there    is  reason   to   expect  the  gale 
witbin  36  or  at  the  outside  48  hours. 
'  (rt.)  That  when  hoisted,  they  shall    con- 
tuiue  up  until  all  immediate  expecta- 
tions of  further  gales  has  ceased. 
'  (d.)  That   whilst  the  Signals  indicating 
Direction    are  discontinued   for  the 
present,  care  shall  be  taken  so  to  ar- 
range the  Signals  for  Force  as  to  ena- 
ble the  Signals  for  Direction  to    be 
added  hereafter. 
^7.  That  the   officer  of   the  Meteorological 
Department  issuing   the   Storm   Warning  for 
Force  should  also  at  the  same  time,  so  far  as  he 
is  able  so  to  do,  make,  but  not  issue  or  publish 
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a  prediction  of  the  probable  Direction  of  the 
coming  gale,  endeavouring  in  so  doing  to  render 
it  as  specific  as  possible,  e.  g.,  whether  within 
any  particular  quarter  of  the  circle. 

'  8.  That  this  officer  shall  note  down  at  the 
time,  and  reduce  into  an  exact  shape  aftei*- 
wards,  the  maxims  or  principles  whicli  have 
guided  him  in  making  the  Signal  of  Force  or 
Prediction  of  Direction ;  the  facts  to  whicli 
hose  maxims  are  applied  ;  the  mode  in  which 
he  has  applied  and  combined  them,  the  value  he 
has  attached  to  each  of  them,  and  the  value  of 
the  probability  wliich  he  has  thus  obtained,  and 
wliich  is  indicated  by  the  Signal  or  Prediction. 

'  9.  Tliat  the  maxims  so  acted  upon  shall  be 
reduced  into  a  clear  and  definite  shape,  and 
kept  in  the  office  ready  for  reference.' 

Both  in  respect  of  weather  telegraphy  and 
storm  warnings  there  appears  to  be  no  in- 
Baperable  difficulty,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
in  the  way  of  bringing  about  a  system  of 
combined  European  communications  and 
publications.  Why  should  tbere  not  be 
something  approaching  to  uniform  weather 
bulletins,  of  which  the  present  form  adopted 
by  Le  Verrier  might  almost  serve  as  a 
model  ?  Certainly  by  such  a  method  alone 
can  any  considerable  body  of  observations  of 
various  states  of  European  weather  be 
grouped  under  definite  categories.  By  study- 
ing such  categories  we  should  discover  if 
there  be  any  law  regulating  the  change  from 
one  state  into  other  definite  states,  and  con- 
sequently if  there  be  any  mode  of  gaining 
an  acquaintance  with  coming  changes  of 
weather.  At  least  the  knovrledge  derived 
from  such  observations  would  furnish  a  com- 
plete check  upon  predictions.  The  gather- 
ing together,  arranging  and  preserving  a 
complete  series  of  nearly  uniform  European 
weather  bulletins  for  a  series  of  years,  would 
obviously  be  the  most  expedient  course  to- 
wards the  settlement  of  the  possibility  of 
weather  prophecy.  The  extension  of  the 
electric  telegraph  reiaders  the  necessary  com- 
munications rapid  and  simple.  There  can 
be  no  valid  cause  why  vague  and  illusory 
forecasts  should  not  be  speedily  replaced 
by  trustworthy  and  well  concerted  obser- 
vations. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  For- 
eign Government  Officials  will  gladly  co-op- 
erate with  us,  as  may  be  judged  from  what 
Las  already  been  said,  and  from  the  friendly 
tone  of  the  correspondence  that  has  passed 
between  observers  of  difi"erent  countries. 
The  action  of  one  leading  country  communi- 
cates an  impulse  to  others,  generally  by 
means  of  the  instigation  of  eminent  meteor- 
ologists. In  illustration  of  this  observation 
we  are  pleased  to  note  the  extended  series  of 
Meteorological  observations  recently  inaugu- 
rated  in  Russia,  and  whicli  are  as  jet  only 


known  in  our  country  to  meteorologists. 
We  are  informed  by  Lieutenant  Rikatcheff, 
of  the  Imperial  Russian  Navy,  that  the 
Ministry  of  that  Navy,  in  order  to  adopt  on 
the  Russian  coasts  the  system  in  operation  in 
England,  had  established  seventeen  new  me- 
teorological stations  in  their  principal  ports, 
and  had  proposed  to  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction  to  establish  similar  stations  over 
the  whole  area  of  the  interior  of  Russia. 
After  careful  consideration  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  laid  before  the  Council  of 
the  Empire  a  proposal,  to  carry  out  which  it 
was  necessary  to  establish  thirty  meteoro- 
logical stations.  In  consequence  of  this  the 
Council  of  the  Empire,  with  the  approbation 
of  His  Majesty,  ordered :  1st,  that  the  ob- 
servatories are  to  be  intrusted  to  persons  re- 
commended  by  the  authorities  of  public  in- 
struction ;  and,  '2ndly,  that  the  necessary 
funds  for  establishing  those  stations  in  the 
interior  of  the  empire  are  to  be  taken  from 
the  public  purse.  Fortunately  for  Russia, 
the  Director  of  its  Central  Physical  Obser- 
vatory to  whom  the  execution  of  this  work 
was  entrusted,  is  the  able  and  widely  known 
Professor  Kuppfer,  who  being  thus  author- 
ised formed  a  list  of  thirty-nine  new  stations 
which  he  believed  it  was  necessary  to  estab- 
lish, besides  the  sea-stations  and  four  sta- 
tions in  Moscow,  Dorpat,  &c.  Instruments 
were  prepared  for  chosen  stations  and  ad- 
justed in  July  of  last  year.  From  the  same 
informant  we  learn  that  the  synoptic  charts 
of  several  storms  which  have  been  prepared 
in  our  own  meteorological  Department  are 
approved,  and  that  Admiral  Fitzroy's 
Weather  Book  is  translated  into  the  Russian 
language  by  a  Russian  Captain.  The  Gov- 
ernors of  all  European  provinces  of  Russia 
are  requested  to  give  assistance  for  the  insti- 
tution of  reiTular  Meteorological  Observa- 
tions  in  the  capital  of  each  province,  and  to 
publish  the  results  in  the  provisional  papers. 
The  details  of  the  plans  are  excellent 
though  simple.  It  is  proposed  to  provide  all 
stations  with  instruments  carefully  examined 
befoi'e  use  at  the  Central  Physical  Observa- 
tory. At  present  secondary  stations  will  be 
furnished  only  with  barometers  and  ther- 
mometers. Observations  are  to  be  taken 
three  times  every  day,  and  these  will  be  daily 
sent  at  eight  o'clock  a.  m.  to  the  Central 
Physical  Observatory,  where  from  all  the  ob- 
servations received,  the  most  probable  state 
of  the  weather  for  the  following  day  will  be 
declared.  The  deviation  will  then  be  sent 
by  telegraph  to  all  seaports.  When  the  sta- 
tions shall  be  finally  settled,  and  the  meteor- 
ological correspondence  by  telegraph  is  in 
full  operation,  it  is  intended  to  print  a  daily 
paper  with  meteorological  intelligence,   ao- 
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companied  by  a  meteorological  chart,  and  to 
send  this  paper  by  post  to  every  seaport,  as 
well  as  to  correspondents  and  other  persons 
who  are  interested  in  meteorology. 

To  render  the  system  of  telegraphic  cor- 
respondence of  meteorological  observations 
more  complete,  and  taking  into  considera- 
tion that  all  great  storms  come  from  the 
west,  Kuppfer  considered  it  necessary  to  re- 
ceive by  telegraph  the  observations  made  at 
several  stations  in  Western  Europe.  With 
this  view  he  was  sent  in  December  1864  to 
France,  Prussia,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Hol- 
land, to  consult  scientific  men  about  the 
choice  of  the  best  points  of  observation,  and 
to  arrange  a  gratuitous  transmission  by  tele- 
graph of  these  observations.  The  proposed 
plan  was  well  recei^*ed  by  all  the  scientific 
meteorologists  ;  by  Dove,  at  Berlin ;  by  Le 
Verrier,  at  Paris ;  by  Matteucci,  at  Turin  ; 
by  Jelinsky,  at  Vienna  ;  and  by  Buys-Bal- 
lot, at  Utrecht  (these  being,  in  fact,  the  most 
able  of  foreign  meteorologists),  as  well  as 
by  several  telegraphic  companies,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  promised  to  send  the  meteor- 
ological despatches  to  Russia  gratuitous- 
ly- 

To  make  the  system  of  daily  telegraphic 
communication  of  meteorological  observa- 
tions more  extensively  useful,  it  was  consid- 
ered necessary  to  combine  them  with  others 
made  at  sea,  to  prepare  charts  of  the  cur- 
rents of  the  seas,  and  of  the  direction  and 
strength  of  the  wind,  by  the  combination  of 
wind  and  sea  observations.  To  follow  and 
somewhat  extend  the  instructions  given  by 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  to  our  Mete- 
orological Department,  it  was  thought  desir- 
able to  collect,  arrange,  and  discuss  the  me- 
teorological observations  which  have  already 
been  made. 

Recognising  the  importance  of  having  a 
knowledge  of  meteorological  changes  in  par- 
ticular places  in  order  to  determine  the 
laws  which  regulate  them,  and  the  future 
changes  of  the  atmosphere  in  such  places,  the 
Hydrographical  Department  resolved  to  pre- 
pare charts  of  winds  from  the  observations 
which  have  been  made  on  Russian  seas,  and 
to  begin  this  work  at  once  by  collecting  all 
observations,  from  ships  of  all  kinds,  made 
in  the  Baltic  Sea  and  near  to  it  for  many 
years  past.  This  work  is  entrusted  to  a 
captain  attached  to  the  Hydrographical  De- 
partment, who  has  divide  I  the  Baltic  Sea 
into  spaces  of  1°  in  latitude  and  2°  in  lon- 
gitude, and  the  adjacent  gulfs  into  spaces  of 
i°  in  latitude  and  1°  in  longitude.*  He  has 
commenced  his  labours,  with  the  assistance 


*  Proceedings  of  the  British  Meteorological  So- 
ciety, vol.  iii,  No.  21. 


of  two  oflicers,  by  first  extracting  from  the 
log-books  of  all  ships,  merchantmen  and 
others,  the  meteorological  observations  which 
have  been  made  since  the  year  1844. 

Plans  so  excellent,  inaugurated  in  a  coun- 
try so  extensive  as  Russia,  cannot  but  excite 
the  highest  hopes  for  their  success ;  nor  is  it 
an  insignificant  result  of  our  own  activity  if 
we  may  fairly  conclude  that  it  communicated 
the  original  impulse  to  the  Russians.  To 
them  as  well  as  to  us  the  report  now  before 
us  will  prove  of  considerable  interest. 

To  return  from  our  Russian  digression  to 
the  matter  of  storm  warnings,  it  may  be 
fairly  assumed  that  all  foreign  observatories, 
or,  at  least,  the  principal  of  them,  will  co- 
I  operate  with  us  and  one  another.  The  prin- 
ciples on  which  we  proceed  in  our  prevision 
of  approaching  storms  are  now  understood 
and  acted  upon  by  the  most  advanced  Euro- 
pean observatories.  As  to  what  is  known, 
performed,  and  observed  at  Paris,  let  us  hear 
what  M.  Marie  Davy,  of  the  Imperial  Mete- 
orological Observatory,  says,  in  a  communi- 
cation to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  the 
autumn  of  1863  : — 

'  "We  discern  the  first  symptoms  (of  coming 
storms)  displaying  themselves  some  days  in  ad- 
vance on  the  Western  coasts  of  Europe,  by  an 
inflexion  of  the  curves  ofequalbnrometric  pres- 
sure. Then  the  wind  rises  more  or  less  rapidly 
on  the  north-west  coasts  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, manifesting  a  very  distinctly  marked  ten- 
dency to  turn  round  a  centre  of  depression 
wliich  forms  the  centre  of  the  tempest.  This 
centre  disperses  itself,  at  one  time  in  a  regular 
manner,  and  progressively  from  west  to  east, 
lifting  itself  at  first  towards  the  north  to  de- 
scend afterwards  towards  the  south,  after  hav- 
ing traversed  England ;  at  another  time,  on  the 
contrary,  there  seems  to  be  some  hesitation 
which  for  a  moment  keeps  back  the  storm. 

'  The  study  of  these  perturbations  possesses 
great  interest,  whether  in  a  purely  scientific 
point  of  view  or  in  view  of  the  probabilities 
which  we  may  thence  deduce  relative  to  the 
particular  parts  meniiced  by  a  tempest  in  pre- 
paration, or  to  the  place  where  it  has  com- 
menced to  rage.  This  study  is  regularly  carried 
on  in  the  Observatory  at  Paris  by  means  of  our 
maps;  but  up  to  the  present  time  these  maps 
have  remained  in  manuscript.  We  consider 
that  we  shall  perform  a  useful  and  acceptable 
service  to  meteorologists  by  inserting  them  in 
the  daily  bulletin  of  the  Observatory. 

'An  examination  of  our  meteorological  maps 
shows  that  generally  it  is  possible  to  perceive 
twenty -four  or  forty-eight  hours  beforehand  the 
approach  to  our  coasts  of  a  storm  lasting  for  a 
moderate  length  of  time.  We  merely  regard 
these  maps  as  the  first  sketch  serviceable  for 
our  guidance  as  to  the  probabilities  of  the  mor- 
row or  the  day  after.  Too  often  our  information 
arrives  too  late  or  is  incomplete.  But  since  the 
12th  of  October  the  documents  Avhich  have 
come  to  us  from  England,  have  received  from 
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Admiral  Fitzroy  a  very  useful  complement  by 
additious  from  Nairn  and  Greencastle. 

'The  unquestionable  utility  of  this  kind  of 
work  for  the  science  of  Meteorology  makes  us 
ardently  desire  to  extend  it  over  a  larger  basis. 
If  our  maps  would  enable  us  to  foresee  a  storm, 
and  would  permit  us  to  follow  its  course  over 
Europe,  still  they  would  indicate  to  us  nothing, 
or  next  to  nothing,  of  the  place  of  its  origin,  or 
of  the  mode  of  its  formation.  This,  however, 
is  one  of  the  most  essential  points,  not  only  for 
science  itself,  but  for  its  applications.  We  at- 
tach the  greatest  importance  to  the  construction 
of  daily  charts  extending  over  the  whole 
northern  hemi3phere,and  to  an  annual  reunion  of 
the  elements  of  each  of  them.  In  the  incessant 
movements  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  very  certain 
that  there  are  grand  general  laws  which  we 
should  disengage,  and  which  we  must  seai'ch 
for  by  a  comparison  of  the  observations  of  pre- 
ceding and  subsequent  years.  The  principal  of 
these  maps  might  be  published  in  our  bulletins 
in  a  convenient  form.' 

It  were  well  if  our  actual  attainments  in 
relation  to  the  laws  of  storms  could  be  pre- 
cisely known  and  practically  applied.  Any 
casual  and  partial  reader  of  the  great  number 
of  separate  papers  written  by  Redfield  in 
America ;  of  General  Reid's  imposing  '  At- 
tempt to  develope  the  law  of  storms  by  means 
of  facts  arranged  according  to  place  and 
time,  &c.  ;'*  of  Dove's  volume  now  before 
us,  not  to  mention  minor  works,  would 
probably  be  misled  in  respect  of  the  available 
and  practical  services  of  these  several  publi- 
cations. They  are  all  of  considerable 
value,  especially  that  of  Dove,  who  gives  a 
useful  section  on  '  Practical  Rules.'  Still, 
the  entire  results  applicable  to  ordinary 
navigation  are  not  abundant  and  decisive. 
The  literature  of  cyclones  is  fruitful,  for 
there  exists  a  bibliographical  list  of  450 
authors'  books  and  periodicals,  where  some 
interesting  accounts  of  such  storms  may  be 
found,  and  especially  of  West  and  East  India 
hurricanes;  but  the  application  of  this 
literature  to  practice  and  voyages  is  more 
doubtful  and  difficult.  Piddington  has  at- 
tempted it  in  his '  Sailor's  Horn  Book  of  the 
Law  of  Storms;'  and  Mr.  Birt,  with  less 
pretension,  in  his  '  Handbook  of  the  Law  of 
Storms.'  Yet  such  books  are  not  well  re- 
ceived by  all,  for  we  read  in  the  'publication 
of  a  master  mariner,  Mr.  Jinman,  on 
Winds: — '  Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  Mr. 
Piddington,  I  beg  leave  to  tell  him  that  if 
the  junior,  or  even  the  senior  officers  of  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's  service, 
and  first-rate  passenger  ships,  know  no  more 
about  the  law  of  storms  than  can  be  learnt 
by  studying  such  works  as  the  "  Horn  or 

*  Noticed  in  this  Review  in  an  article  on  the 
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Handbook  of  the  Law  of  Storms,"  they  have 
yet  much  to  learn.'  Even  Maury  remarks 
on  this  topic, — '  After  much  study,  some  few 
principles  or  laws  seem  to  be  fairly  estab- 
lished, but  even  these  are  not  incontrover- 
tible, though  they  are  sometimes  cited  as  if 
incontrovertible.' 

It  is  true  that  great  cyclones  do  not  often 
visit  us,  but  the  late  Admiral  Fitzroy  be- 
lieved in  the  existence  of  small  cyclonic 
storms  in  England  itself,  originating  in  or 
near  our  islands,  and  generated  in  the  brush- 
ing against  each  other  of  the  N.E.  and  S.W. 
currents.  These  small  sigas  are  not  frequent, 
and  seldom  number  more  than  three  or  four  • 
in  a  year.  The  direction  of  their  motion  is 
almost  invariably  towards  some  point  between 
N.N.E.  and  E.S.E.  and  they  take  about 
forty-eight  hours  to  pass  from  Ireland  to  the 
Baltic.  These  small  cyclones  constitute  a 
class  of  phenomena  well  suited  for  telegraphic 
advertisement.  Although  we  are  not 
scourged  by  violent  cyclones,  we  are  bound, 
in  the  interests  of  humanity,  to  give  all 
possible  aid  to  the  discovery  and  discussion 
of  their  laws,  for  our  seamen  in  their  voyages 
are  frequently  exposed  to  them,  like  the  far- 
sailing  seamen  of  other  countries. 

It  is  also  important  to  notice  that  though 
we  are  by  our  situation  exempt  from  great 
hurricanes,  by  our  situation  we  are  able  to 
act  as  monitors  to  Europe ;  for  extensive 
atmospheric  disturbances,  which  first  invade 
Ireland  and  England,  are  those  which,  more 
especially  in  winter,  extend  to  and  pass 
over  the  Alps  (although  these  great  moun- 
tains somewhat  retard  them),  and  spread  over 
Italy,  as  M.  Matteucci  has  noted. 

We  have  given  more  prominence  to  storm 
warnings  and  weather  forcasts  than,  perhaps, 
mere  meteorologists  would,  themselves  allot. 
But  Admiral  Fitzroy  has  made  them  most 
prominent,  and  they  are  certainly  the  most 
popular  parts  of  our  theme,  as  well  as 
especially  important  to  seamen.  Ere  we 
pass  away  from  them  we  must  draw  attention 
to  what  is  not  a  scientific  topic,  but  one 
which  intimately  concerns  the  administration 
of  the  Department. 

Economists  will  naturally  inquire  what  the 
expenditure  of  the  Department  has  been,  and 
the  reply  is  as  follows  : — At  the  end  of  the 
financial  year  1865  the  aggregate  outlay 
since  1856,  the  date  of  the  establishment  of 
this  office,  has  been  about  45,000^.  The 
annual  expenditure  has  increased  from 
3,240/.  to  (say)  5,500/.  In  one  year, 
1863 — 4,  it  was  as  much  as  7,100/.  The 
sums  expended  on  instruments  and  other 
requirements  of  ocean-statistics,  from  an 
average  of  2,216/.  in  the  years  1856  to  1864, 
have,  for  the  years  1860  to  1865,  diminished 
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to  an  average  of  1,613^.  In  the  latter  years 
the  expenditure  has  been  increased  by  a  sum 
averaging  2,011^,  a  year,  which  has  been 
spent  iipon  telegraphy  and  storm  warnings. 
For  1864-5  the  expenditure  on  instruments 
was  1,144^.  145.  8rf. ;  on  telegraphy  and 
storm  warnings,  %lZbl.  10s. ;  for  salaries, 
1,134/.  17*. ;  making  in  all  5,460/. 

Against  these  items  in  particular  and  this 
aggregate  of  45,000/.,  what  meteorological 
advances,  what  precise  records,  what  avail- 
able  experience,  what  fully  tabulated  results, 
what  established  maxims,  what  discovery  of 
principles,  have  we  to  set  off"?     Although  it 
may    be   pleaded    that      scientific    and  es- 
pecially  meteorological    results  are  of  too 
delicate  a  nature  to  be  weighed  against  so 
much  coin,  or  of  too  fine  an  essence  to  be 
rendered  appreciable  at  the  bank,  it  may  yet 
very  fairly  be  asked.   What  remains  in  the 
Department  in  any  form  as  an  equivalent  for 
so  large  an  outlay  ?     It  is  easy  to  see  the 
defects  which  the  examinations  of  the  Com- 
mittee have  brought  to  light,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  discern  counterbalancing  benefits  to 
the  extent  of  the  expenditure.     Moreover, 
the  Committee  now  contemplate  an  increas- 
ing expense  in  the  execution  of  their  recom- 
mendations ;  but  this  they  declare  to  be  un- 
avoidable, unless  either  the   original  object 
of  the    Meteorological    Department  or  the 
system  of  Storm   Warnings  is  to  be  aban- 
doned.      There     is,     however,    this    great 
difference  between  past  and  future  expendi- 
ture :  the  former  has  been  for  results  which 
have  been  shown  to  be  largely  unsuccessful, 
the  future  may  be  attended  with  adequate 
and  accurate  returns. 

One  radical  defect  has  been  the  absence 
of  all  checks  upon  the  work  and  officers  of 
the  Department.  Little  or  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  devised  internally,  and  externally 
there  was  no  provision  for  any  inquiry.  But 
for  the  melancholy  event  which  every  one 
deplores,  this  system,  or  rather  want  of 
system,  might  have  continued  to  this  day. 
No  head  of  a  scientific  department  should  be 
allowed,  or  should  allow  himself,  to  pursue 
his  course  unexamined  or  unapproved.  In 
such  circumstances  unaided  success  is  diffi- 
cult of  attainment,  and  conscious  failure  is  a 
burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 

Much  money  has  been  spent,  fine  oppor- 
tunities have  been  lost,  valuable  records  have 
been  neglected.  It  is,  however,  now  vain  to 
lament,  and  it  behoves  us  rather  to  inquire 
how  past  ommissions  and  failures  may  be 
utilised  as  warnings,  and  thus  become  the 
motives  to  amendment. 

Considerable  amendment  may  be  effected 
by  recalling  this  Department  to  its  original 
constitution  and  functions,   to  the  detailed 


suggestions  made  by  the  Royal  Society,  and 
to  its  own  actual  procedure  in  part  before  its 
unprofitable  diversion  to  daily  weather  fore- 
casts ;    and  it  is  to  these  that  the  Committee 
draw  particular  attention.  '  The  meteorology 
of  the  ocean,'  they  remark,   '  is  as  important 
an  object  now  as  it  was  in  1854,  and  we  feel 
ourselves    justified    in    believing   that    the 
Government  and  Parliament  will  not  now 
abandon  an  object  taken  up  by  them  after 
much  consideration  in  1854,  and  they  will  not 
be  satisfied  to  leave  the  matter  in  its  present 
incomplete  and   useless   condition.     If  the 
grant  originally  made  had  been  steadily  ap- 
plied to  this  object,  and  had  not  been  divert- 
ed to  other  objects,  the  work  would  by  this 
time  have  advanced  far  towards  completion.' 
There  are  now  in  the  Department  about 
550,000  meteorological  observations  at  sea, 
mostly,  if  not  entirely,  of  good  quality,  which 
are  contained  in   1,298  registers.     The  re- 
maining  data   are   of  a   miscellaneous  and 
doubtful  character.    The  great  body  of  ^ood 
observations  seems  to  be  the  principal  scien- 
tific result  hitherto  obtained  by  the  Depart- 
ment, and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  they 
should  be  rendered  available  in  the  best  prac- 
ticable  method.       The   Committee   of   the 
Royal    Society — which   included    Professor 
Dove  of  Berlin,  one  of  the  most  zealous  as 
well  as  the  most  eminent  of  meteorologists — 
in  their  letter  of  1855,  specified  the  deside- 
rata in  detail,  and  the  present  Committee  of 
Investigation    indicate    what    is   lacking  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Committee  of 
the    Royal    Society.     They   show   that   the 
method  of  extracting  the  observations  already 
made  is  not  satisfactory,  and  that  the  publi- 
cation of  Meteorological  Papers  is  not  based 
on     a     well-considered    and   uniform    plan. 
Such   publications  should  generally,  if  not 
exclusively,  be  confined  to  results  so  carefully 
digested  as  to  be  easily  understood  and  read- 
ily handled,  and  these  results,  consisting  in  the 
main  of  the  Means  of  barometric  pressure,  va- 
pour tension,  temperature  and  wind,  together 
with  the  variability  of  each  of  them,   should 
be  systematically  and  uniformly  tabulated. 

The  method  pursued  is  to  prepare  a  chart 
in  which. the  surface  of  the  globe  is  divided 
into  spaces  ranging  between  80""  N.  lat.  an  d 
70°  S.  lat.,  and  bounded  by  each  tenth  me- 
ridian and  tenth  parallel.  These  spaces,  be- 
cause of  "their  uniformly  rectangular  appear- 
ance in  the  charts  drawn  upon  Mercator's 
projection  (those  employed  by  navigators), 
were  named  '  ten-degree  squares.'  Each  of 
these  has  received  a  special  number,  and 
every  one  of  them  admits  of  a  quarterly  sub- 
division into  smaller  squares  of  five  degrees. 
When  those  of  the  ten-degree  squares  are 
omitted  which  are  now  occupied  by  land  or 
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ice,  there  do  not  remain  more  than  330  (ap- 
proximately) with  which  the  Meteorological 
Depai-tment  would  have  to  deal.  According 
to  the  present  plan  of  the  Department,  all 
the  observations  have  to  be  copied  out  of  the 
registers,  and  sorted  on  some  determin- 
ate plan  into  those  of  the  330  ten- 
degree  squares  to  which  they  severally  be- 
long. But  the  way  in  which  this  is  done 
admits  of  many  improvements  suggested  by 
the  Committee,  and  it  is  important  that 
something  should  indicate  the  probable  pre- 
cision of  the  several  results  entered.  Wide 
differences  in  probable  precision  clearly  pre- 
vents uniformity.  Without  entering  upon 
the  details  of  procedure,  it  will  be  manifest 
that  the  aim  should  be  to  fill  up  each  of  the 
squares  with  results  of  a  certain  value  in 
probable  precision.  What  remains,  then,  to 
be  effected  in  order  to  attain  this  end  ?  The 
requirements  of  the  most  variable  climate 
would  probably  not  exceed  200  observations 
for  each  quarterly  division  of  each  ten-de- 
gree square  in  each  of  the  twelve  months. — 
That  is  to  say,  in  a  variable  climate,  about 
10,000  observations  in  each  of  the  330  ten- 
degree  squares  would  be  required  to  supply 
the  necessary  material  for  determining  its 
meteorological  means.  But  some  squares 
would  perhaps  require  fewer  observations, 
and  much  has  already  been  effected  by  for- 
eign Governments  and  by  private  individuals. 
Proportionate  abatement  being  made,  the 
Committee  consider  that  there  remains  a 
grand  total  of  1,630,000  observations  to  be 
collected  and  discussed.  One-third  of  these 
may  possibly  be  found  in  the  registers  now 
in  possession  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

All  the  observations  required  can  be  made 
in  ordinary  voyages ;  therefore  the  issue  of 
meteorological  registers  and  the  loan  of  in- 
struments should  be  recommenced  and  con- 
tinued as  rapidly  and  widely  as  convenient. 
A  chart  should  be  annexed  to  each  register, 
showing  the  track  of  the  ship  through  the 
squares,  and  an  index  should  be  kept  in  the 
office,  referring,  under  the  head  of  each 
square,  to  each  register  containing  observa- 
tions relating  to  that  square.  The  detailed 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  upon  all 
kindred  arrangements  appear  to  be  well  con- 
sidered, and  to  be  marked  improvements  upon 
the  method  or  want  of  method  hitherto  pre- 
vailing in  the  Department. 

If  the  letter  of  the  Hoyal  Society,  dated 
Feb.  22,  1855,  was  to  be  regarded  as  an 
epistolary  draught  of  instruction — and  as 
such  the  Committee  regard  it — it  is  lamen- 
table to  compare  it  with  the  representation 
of  what  has  been  done  by  the  Department, 
and  to  contrast  it  with  what  might  have  been 
done.     This  letter  also  displays  the   lively 


interest  taken  by  the  Society  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  objects  of  the  Department,  and 
it  is  but  a  fair  inference  to  presume  that  this 
interest  would  have  been  continued,  and  that, 
if  the  late  head  of  the  Department  had 
worked  hand  in  hand  with  the  Royal  Society, 
all  the  resources  and  knowledge  of  the  latter 
might  have  been  rendered  available  for  the 
public  benefit.  By  such  a  combination  the 
stores  of  science  and  the  means  of  Govern- 
ment would  have  supplied  knowledge  on  the 
one  side  and  power  On  the  other.  This, 
moreover,  would  have  led  to  that  interna- 
tional scientific  fraternity  which  we  have  al- 
ready indicated,  and  which  must  be  the  de- 
terminate direction  of  future  efforts. 

We  are  precluded,  by  the  nature  of  this 
article,  from  entering  into  several  meteoro- 
logical details  of  a  purely  scientific  charac- 
ter. Were  we  to  enter  upon  them,  we  should 
only,  by  the  result,  render  still  more  con- 
spicuous the  defective  conduct  of  the  De- 
partment. In  closing  this  Report  of  the 
Committee,  we  will  only  add  that  it  appears 
to  us  like  a  business  investigation  into  the 
scientific  effects  of  the  late  Admiral  Fitz- 
roy,  as  head  of  the  Meteorological  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  it  sug- 
gests to  us  a  parallel  unhappily  not  uncom- 
mon of  late  years  in  ordinary  circles.  A 
gentleman  of  some  ability  and  tact,  we  will 
suppose,  as  well  as  of  much  self  confidence, 
finds  himself  in  a  high  social  position,  and  is  the 
possessor  of  a  fine  estate  and  of  considerable 
reputed  wealth.  He  assumes  all  that  be- 
longs to  such  a  position,  manages  his  own 
estate,  asks  little  advice,  believes  he  can 
show  his  neighbours  how  to  manage  their  es- 
tates, keeps  up  all  the  social  habits  befitting 
his  reputation,  and  maintains  his  name 
amongst  the  foremost  of  his  class.  He  be- 
comes an  oracle  and  a  monitor,  and  is  listen- 
ed to  with  deference,  for  no  one  doubts  his 
sagacity.  His  affairs  seem  to  prosper,  his 
property  to  increase,  his  estate  to  flourish. 
His  lands  are  productive,  his  garden  and 
conservatories  gay  with  choice  flowers.  All 
goes  on  for  some  years  as  smoothly  as  his 
own  after-dinner  speeches,  and  he  is  the  envy 
of  some  and  the  admired  of  others. 

One  morning  the  astounding  intelligence 
runs  round  the  neighbourhood  that  this  same 
gentleman  has  suddenly  died.  All  alike 
lament  and  mourn  for  him.  In  due  time 
comes  an  independent  and  rigorous  investi- 
gation of  his  affairs.  The  public  have  felici- 
tated his  fiimily  upon  their  pecuniary  pros- 
pects, and  have  privately  made  their  esti- 
mates of  the  value  of  the  estate.  So  delu- 
ded have  they  been,  that,  when  the  true  con- 
dition of  affairs  transpires,  they  can  with 
difficulty  credit   it.      This  same  seemingly 
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prosperous,  happy,  opulent  gentleman,  as  it 
now  turns  out,  was  all  the  while  insolvent ! 
Everything  is  now  appraised  at  its  true  and 
not  its  nominal  value,  and  the  result  is  ruin- 
ous. He  meant  well,  but  he  managed  ill. 
He  began  wisely,  but  continued  foolishly. 
He  spent  far  more  upon  his  conservatories 
and  flower  parterres  than  upon  his  kitchen- 
garden.  He  wasted  his  substance,  not  in 
riotous  living,  but  in  show,  in  fancies  and 
flowers.  What  he  gained  on  the  one  hand 
he  lavished  and  lost  on  the  other.  He  died 
in  the  midst  of  his  fancies  and  in  the  illusions 
of  his  dreams.  His  family,  however,  wake 
up  to  a  sad  and  sober  consciousness  of  dis- 
ordered affairs  and  disastrous  finance.  Will 
they  put  in  practice  the  lesson  so  painfully 
taught  to  them  ?  Will  they  be  wise  enough 
to  retrench  the  unprofitable  and  the  showy, 
and  to  cultivate  and  prudently  farm  out  the 
estate  ?  Will  they  confess  past  follies,  and 
accept  well-meant  advice?  If  they  will, 
then  their  affairs  may  yet  be  rehabilitated, 
the  estate  may  yet  be  made  remunerative. 
Away,  however,  forever  with  flowers,  and 
fancies,  and  fond  theories  !  For  the  future, 
only  sound  practice  and  sagacious  manage- 
ment. Such  is  the  parallel  which  has  oc- 
curred to  us,  and  those  who  will  patiently 
read  the  Keport  we  have  analysed  will  ad- 
mit the  justice  of  this  illustration. 

As  arising  out  of  the  whole  subject,  and 
not  specially  out  of  the  Report  before  us, 
we  may  conclude  with  a  few  lines  upon  the 
great  importance  of  imparting  the  principles 
and  application  of  what  we  may  term  Ocean- 
ic Meteorology  to  all  young  naval  officers  and 
young  seamen  in  general,  as  well  as  to  the 
old  who  are  not  too  old  to  learn.  They 
should  be  taught  the  principles  strictly  and 
clearly,  and  they  should  be  informed  at  the 
same  time  of  the  happy  results  of  applying 
them  to  the  service.  They  should  learn  how 
in  eff"ect  by  such  knowledge  voyages  are  con- 
siderably shortened ;  how  what  may  seem 
dry  pursuits  and  arid  studies  have  direct  bear- 
ings upon  marine  duties  and  marine  dangers ; 
and  how  by  obeying  the  warning  admonitions 
of  a  falling  barometer,  seamen  have  made 
preparations  to  meet  storms,  and  have  met 
them  manfully  and  safely,  while  others,  un- 
heeding or  uninformed,  have  lost  ship  or  life 
in  the  tempest. 

Particularly  should  they  be  instructed  in 
the  use  of  meteorological  instruments,  in 
which  great  improvements  have  recently  been 
and  are  now  made.  Such  instruments  should 
be  in  their  hands,  and  quickness  and  facility 
in  reading  their  indications  should  be  culti- 
vated. Every  school  and  almost  every  house, 
as  well  as  the  smallest  ship,  may  now  have 
an  aneroid  barometer  for  an  outlay  of  from  j 


50s.  to  60s.  These  instruments  are  suffi- 
ciently exact  to  give  timely  notice  of  storms 
or  gales,  and  may  be  readily  fastened,  like 
clocks,  on  a  wall.  There  is,  too,  an  excel- 
lent and  cheap  little  tractate  on  barometrical 
observations  and  indications,  by  Mr,  Belville, 
which  all  inay  obtain.  It  is  really  wonder- 
ful that  so  simple  an  instrument  as  a  barom- 
eter, and  one  so  replete  with  momentous 
warning  for  every  man  who  traverses  the  sea, 
should  be  so  much  neglected.  All  that  has 
been  done  by  our  Department  in  supplying 
barometers  to  fishermen  and  sailors  on  our 
coasts  is  clear  gain,  and  has  been  followed 
by  acknowledged  benefits. 

In  our  own  language  we  greatly  need  a 
good  text-book  of  Oceanic  Meteorology, 
which  might  be  added  to  Oceanography. 
The  new  edition  of  Maury's  '  Meteorology 
of  the  Sea '  is  a  reconstruction  as  well  as  an 
enlargement  of  previous  editions,  one  of 
which  we  noticed  in  this  Review ;  *  but, 
commendable  as  it  is,  it  cannot  be  made  a 
text-book,  and  for  such  a  purpose  it  is  defi- 
cient in  some  respects,  about  which  we  do 
not  now  concern  ourselves.  What  is  so  much 
to  be  desired  is  the  multiplication  of  ordi- 
nary observers,  the  instilling  into  all  classes 
of  mariners  the  importance  of  making  some 
contributions  to  the  general  fund  of  meteor- 
ological knowledge. 

There  would  be  something  not  merely 
very  promising  to  science,  but  also  very 
much  akin  to  poetry,  if  we  could  justify  the 
hope  that  every  ship  that  sets  out  on  a  long 
voyage  would  not  merely  effect  the  inter- 
change of  commodities,  but  also  at  the 
same  time  be  a  marine  observatory  of  me- 
teorological phenomena.  It  is  our  national 
boast  that  all  oceans  are  traversed  by  our 
vessels  ;  how  much  nobler  would  be  the 
boast  that  all  oceans  are  traversed  by  our 
observers  !  What  moral  dignity  would 
there  be  in  the  position  of  men  able  to 
brave  the  tempests  of  the  ocean,  not  only  by 
their  own  intrepidity,  but  with  the  resources 
of  science,  and  trained  by  the  acquired 
knowledge  of  long  years  of  patient  observa- 
tion to  elude  their  fury,  and  to  escape  their 
destructiveness  !  Storms  will  never  be  less, 
but  men  may  be  progressively  more  manly. 
Winds  and  tempests  will  never  cease  to 
rage,  but  men  may  learn  calmly  to  con- 
template what  once  overcame  them  with 
terror.  The  most  intractable  forces  of 
nature,  the  hurricanes,  that  make  mere  sport 
of  man's  boldest  buildings  and  strongest* 
pillars — that  lash  the  seas  into  fury  and 
make    mountains  of    the    waves — may   be 


*  '  Physical  Geograpliy  of  the  Sea — The  Atlantic 
Ocean,'  April,  1857. 
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anticipated  in  their  course,  charted  in  their 
career,  and  defeated  in  their  issues.  They 
may  rage  without  ruining,  and  they  may  re- 
volve without  involving  the  human  race  in 
disaster  and  death.  They  may  be  looked 
for  like  the  irremediable  but  half-disarmed 
evils  of  human  life. 

But,  in  order  that  this  may  be  anything 
more  than  a  dream  of  the  future,  every 
navigator  must  become  more  or  less  a 
scientific  observer — the  barometer  must  be 
his  companion  and  monitor.  His  pen  must 
be  ever  at  hand,  and  the  log-book  must  be- 
come the  record  of  a  multitude  of  useful  ob- 
servations. By  these  the  humblest  mariner 
may  contribute  his  mite  of  information,  and 
not  a  sailor  under  canvass  need  despair  of 
giving  efficient  aid  in  the  grand  general  ad- 
vancement. Every  naval  student  should  be 
so  taught  this  science  that  he  may,  if  oppor- 
tunity occurs,  do  something  for  Oceanic 
Meteorology  ;  and  he  may  possibly  add  so 
materially  to  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
law  of  storms,  that  in  time  to  come  it  may  be 
said  of  him,  not  indeed  as  it  was  said  of 
Franklin, 

'  Eripuit  coelo  fuhnen,  sceptrumqne  tyraiinis,' 

yet  in  a  like  strain — He  disarmed  the  storm 
by  eluding  it,  he  defeated  it  by  anticipating 
its  approach,  and  escaping  from  its  fury : 
thus  he  stole  its  wings  from  the  whirlwind, 
its  terrors  from  the  tempest. 


Art.  III. — 1.  Bulletin  de  la  Socieie  cle 
VHistoire  du  Protestantisme  Fram^ais. 
Documents  Historiques  inedits  et  origi- 
nauz,  XVP  XVII'  et  XVIII'  Sikles. 
Tomes  I.— XIII.  Paris  :  185-'-1864. 

2.  Correspondance  des  Beformatetirs  dans 
lesPays  dela  Langue  Frangaise,  recueillie 
et  jpuhliee  aveo  d^autres  Lettres  relatives  a 
la  Reforme  et  des  Notes  historiques  et 
hiographiques.  Par  A.  L.  Herminjard. 
Tome  premier.  (1512-1516.)  Geneve 
et  Paris:  1866. 

The  true  history  of  Protestantism  in  France 
has  remained  comparatively  unknown  until 
a  recent  period,  for  it  had  been  written,  for 
the  most  part,  by  men  of  the  opposite 
party  and  the  victorious  creed.  But  time 
has,  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
slowly  brought  to  light  the  materials  on 
which  the  judgment  of  posterity  must  rest, 
by  publishing  the  correspondence  of  the 
Protestants  themselves,  and  other  contem- 
porary documents  which  attest  beyond  all 
doubt  the  piety  and  patriotism  of  the 
Huguenot    leaders    and    the     unparalleled 


sufferings  inflicted  on  their  followers  by 
national  intolerance,  by  ecclesiastical  bi- 
gotry, and  by  arbitrary  power.  The 
volumes  before  us  consist  of  these  authentic 
materials,  deeply  interesting  to  France,  and 
in  some  respects  yet  more  deeply  interesting 
to  ourselves.  They  are  the  result  of  the 
labours  of  a  literary  society  (established  in 
1852)  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the 
history  of  Protestantism  in  France  by  col- 
lecting its  scattered  materials  with  care  and 
bringing  them  into  a  single  publication.. 
For  this  purpose  recourse  has  been  had,  not 
only  to  the  Archives  of  France  and  those  of 
the  different  foreign  governments  which  gave 
refuge  to  the  Huguenot  exiles  after  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  but  also 
to  private  family  papers,  to  the  registers  of 
parishes  and  the  books  of  notaries,  to  the 
records  of  old  parliamentary  proceedings — 
nay,  even  to  inscriptions  on  tombstones,  and 
extracts  from  ancient  charters  and  terriers. 
Taken  altogether,  we  have  seldom  perused 
a  more  interesting  mass  of  original  docu- 
ments. They  fully  justify  the  device  pre- 
fixed by  the  accomplished  editors  to  each 
volume,  and  reflect  a  clear  and  steady  light 
over  an  extensive  tract  of  French  history 
before  comparatively  dark  and  neglected. 
A  number  of  essays,  letters,  and  reviews, 
for  the  most  part  from  the  well-known  pens 
of  the  best  Protestant  writers  in  France, 
are  interspersed  throughout  the  series,  and 
form  a  valuable  commentary  on  its  con- 
tents. These  papers  have  one  characteristic 
in  common  very  honourable  to  their  authors 
and  their  faith.  Much  as  French  Pro- 
testantism has  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
rulers,  statesmen,  and  factions  in  France, 
they  breathe  a  spirit  of  genuine  loyalty,  and 
strong  devotion  to  the  natal  soil.  They  in- 
dulge in  no  vindictive  retrospects,  avoid  revi- 
ving the  animosities  of  the  past,  and  are  com- 
pletely free  from  illiberality  and  fanaticism. 

We  are  surprised  that  this  important 
Society  has  hitherto  attracted  so  little  notice 
in  this  country,  and  that  so  few  English 
names  are  to  be  found  in  the  distinguished 
list  of  its  supporters.  For  a  very  small 
annual  contribution  the  series  of  these 
Bulletins,  forming  one  volume  in  each  year, 
can  be  obtained  at  the  Protestant  book- 
sellers in  Paris,  and  we  hope  that  the  present 
notice  will  induce  many  of  our  countrymen 
to  support  this  laudable  enterprise. 

The  work  which  we  have  placed  second  at 
the  head  of  this  article  is  the  first  volume 
of  a  collection  of  the  correspondence  of  the 
French  Reformers,  which  has  recently  been 
published  at  Geneva,  under  the  patronage  ^ 
of  a  small  number  of  accomplished  persons  ij 
of  that  city.     It   consists  chiefly  of  unpub-       * 
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lished  letters  of  those  who  took  an  active  part 
in  the  introduction  of  the  Reformed  faith  into 
France.  These  papers,  which  have  been  most 
carefully  edited  by  M.  Herminjard,  are  not 
at  all  inferior  in  interest  to  the  Zurich  Let- 
ters published  by  the  Parker  Society,  and 
they  are  also  a  most  valuable  contribution 
to  the  history  of  Protestant  opinions. 

Our  notice  of  the  contents  of  these  vol- 
umes must  be  limited  to  a  few  of  the 
numerous  topics  which  they  embrace.  They 
throw  a  good  deal  of  fresh  light  on  the 
character  of  the  old  Church  of  France  at 
the  period  just  before  the  Reformation.  In 
France,  as  in  Germany  and  in  England,  that 
Church  had  fallen  in  the  esteem  of  the 
nation,  and  was  deeply  penetrated  with  ele- 
ments of  corruption.  Francis  I.,  On  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  spoke  openly  of 
appropriating  its  revenues  ;  and  Bayard's 
exclamation  against  Julius,  '  ce  chetif  Pape 
que  je  voudrais  tuer,'  expressed  the  thoughts 
of  mnny  of  the  nobility.  The  arrogance, 
the  exactions,  and  the  selfishness  of  the 
priesthood,  and  their  claims  to  being  above 
the  law,  caused  jealousy  among  the  higher 
orders,  and  the  awakened  conscience  and 
thought  of  a  generation,  enlightened  by  the 
revival  of  letters,  rebelled  against  a  series 
of  observances  dictated  often  by  avarice  and 
superstition.  What  especially  provoked  the 
inferior  classes  was  the  rapacity  and  sen- 
suality of  the  clergy,  who,  with  the  lessons 
of  the  Gospel  in  their  mouths,  despoiled  the 
poor  of  their  scanty  substance,  and,  with 
pretensions  to  infallibility  and  sanctity, 
belied  in  their  lives  the  name  of  Church- 
men and  of  Christians.  This  collection 
contains  a  number  of.  sketches  by  Bernard 
Palissy,  the  French  Bunyan,  of  these  care- 
less and  unfaithful  shepherds,  but  we  can 
only  refer  our  readers  to  them.  We  quote, 
however,  the  following  lines  from  a  curious 
satirical  poem  of  the  time,  which  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  previously.  The 
Ctiurch  is  supposed  to  be  making  complaints 
of  the  simony,  the  profligacy,  and  the  idle- 
ness of  those  who  were  the  stewards  of  her 
mysteries  : — 

'  Mes  ministres  qui  vivent  de  la  croix, 
Sous  faulx  semblans  raefontasranssurcroix, 
Du  deshonneur,  du  mal,  et  de  Poutrage  ; 
lis  scat  rempiiz  de  veirlmeux  courage. 
Aucnns  semblent  en  leurs  habits  poUutz 
A  gendarmes,  et  uon  a  clercs  salutz, 
On  a  jongleurs,  en  oyant  leurs  caqnetz. 
Bagues  portez,  bouquets,  et  afiicquetz, 
Vos  heures  sont  dictes  par  grant  contraincte, 
D'autres  y  a  qui  tiennentfemme  en  caincte 
Avecques  eux  comme  gens  inariez, 
Le  nom  de  Dieu  jurez  a  toute  actainte. 
Bref,  vostre  vie  est  de  vices  taut  taincte, 
Que  mon  estat  par  trop  devariez.' 


In  France,  however,  as  in  England,  the 
real  Protestant  movement  commenced  with 
the  poorer  and  humbler  ranks  of  the  nation. 
It  is  said  to  have  originated  at  Meaux,  but  it 
was  most  distinctly  felt  in  the  south,  where 
probably  the  traditions  of  the  Albigenses 
had  never  been  entirely  forgotten,  and 
where  a  colony  of  the  Vaudois  had  long  re- 
nounced the  Catholic  doctrines.  It  appeared 
also  in  the  provinces  of  the  north,  connected 
by  trade  with  Holland  and  England,  and  it 
made  progress  on  the  western  seaboard, 
especially  in  the  city  of  La  Rochelle,  the 
wealthiest  centre  of  French  commerce.  The 
sectaries,  like  their  brethren  in  England, 
did  not  profess  a  definite  creed  ;  the  austere 
tenets  they  afterwards  embraced  were 
adopted  by  another  generation  ;  and  their 
religion  seems  to  have  been  a  protest  against 
the  evil  they  saw  around,  and  an  endeavour 
to  shape  their  lives  by  the  Gospel,  This 
was  the  real  secret  of  their  strength.  Re- 
viled as  these  early  Reformers  were  by  an 
incensed  priesthood  and  an  ignorant  popu- 
lace, their  conduct  silenced  all  accusation ; 
and  wherever  they  were  able  to  leave  their 
mark,  it  was  one  of  real  moral,  improve- 
ment. Bernard  Palissy  thus  described  the 
change  effected  in  a  reformed  village  : — 

'  In  this  wise  our  Church  was  first  the  work 
of  the  hands  of  despised  men;  and  when  the 
enemy  made  havcjc  of  it,  it  had  been  so  blest 
within  a  few  years,  that  gambling,  dancing, 
ballad-singing,  feasting,  and  superfluity  of 
bravery  and  jewels,  were  no  longer  to  be  found 
among  its  members.  Evil  speaking,  too,  and 
murder  had  disappeared,  and  lawsuits  were 
much  fewer  than  lieretofore.  At  Easter-time 
bickerings  and  quarrels  were  made  up  ;  and  we 
thought  only  of  prayers,  psalms,  and  spiritual 
songs,  not  of  loose  speech  and  lewd  catches.  In 
those  times,  you  would  have  seen  on  each  Lord's 
day  the  guildsmen  walking  in  the  meadows  and 
dells,  singing  psalms  and  canticles  in  their  com- 
panies, and  reading  and  giving  knowledge  to 
each  other.  You  might  have  seen  girls  and 
young  women  in  gardens  and  suchlike  places, 
rejoicing  and  making  holy  melody  to  God;  and 
even  children  had  been  so  well  brought  up,  that 
they  had  put  off  a  silly  look  and  bore  them- 
selves with  a  staid  countenance.' 

The  Reformation  rapidly  spread  upwards 
from  the  inferior  to  the  higher  orders.  It 
had  its  supporters  in  the  palace,  especially 
in  the  first  Margaret  of  Navarre ;  it  found 
its  way  to  the  bench  of  Bishops ;  it  entered 
the  Parliaments  and  privileged  corporations; 
and  it  met  with  considerable  favour  from  the 
nobility.  The  correspondence  of  Margaret 
d'Angouleme  (as  she  is  styled  in  M.  Her- 
minjard's  collection)  with  Brigonnet,  the 
Bishop  of  Lodeve  and  Le  Fevre  d'Etaples, 
and  the  protest  of  the  University  of  Paris 
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against  the  Concordat  of  Francis  I.  in  the 
same  volume,  are  most  striking  proofs  of  the 
disposition  of  the  Court,  the  Church,  and 
the  learned  bodies  to  accept  with  favour  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  to  make 
the  Bible  the  sole  test  of  religious  truth. 
As  yet,  however,  these  opinions  were  not 
connected  with  any  party  in  the  State ;  they 
were  still  essentially  religious,  unalloyed  by 
corrupt  and  selfish  elements.  At  the  time 
when  our  first  reforming  Pixrliament  was,  at 
the  bidding  of  Henry  VIII.,  suppressing 
monasteries  and  denouncing  the  Pope,  the 
real  spirit  of  Protestantism  was  purer  and 
more  powerful  in  France  than  in  England, 
and  had  a  firmer  hold  on  the  people.  Fran- 
cis I.  hesitated  for  some  years  whether  he 
should  not  encourage  the  Reformation,  at 
least  to  a  point  which  would  have  set  free 
the  national  Church  from  the  See  of  Rome; 
and  had  he  done  so,  the  whole  tenor  of 
French  history  might  have  been  different. 
But  the  fatal  marriage  of  Catherine  de  Me- 
dicis,  the  terror  caused  by  the  Anabaptists 
of  Munster,  and  the  violence  of  some  of  the 
French  Reformers — more  vehement  than 
their  fellows  in  England — threw  the  King 
back  upon  the  Catholic  party;  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  preponderating  party  in  the 
State,  the  Court,  the  Parliaments,  and  the 
priesthood,  determined  finally  his  resolution. 
We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  persecutions  of 
his  reign,  the  massacre  of  the  Vaudois  of 
Provence,  and  the  horrible  deaths  of  nume- 
rous martyrs,  accompanied  with  every  refine- 
ment of  torture.  One  of  those  execrable 
spectacles  is  thus  described  by  a  contempo- 
rary German : — 

'I  have  just  seen  the  burning  of  two  Luther- 
ans. The  first  was  a  youth,  the  son  of  a  cord- 
wainer,  a  beardless  stripling  hardly  twenty 
years  old.  He  was  brought  before  his  judges, 
and  sentenced  to  have  his  tongue  cut  out  and 
liis  bodj  burned.  Without  flinching,  he  held 
out  his  tongue  to  the  executioner,  who  cut  it 
off  and  beat  his  cheeks  with  it.  The  mob  stand- 
ing by  picked  up  the  tongue  and  flung  it  all 
bleeding  and  quivering  at  the  victim.  When 
brought  to  the  stake,  and  being  chained  to  it, 
he  endured  with  indescribable  serenity  the  in- 
.sults  and  shouts  of  the  infuriate  crowd.  The 
second  martyr  was  an  old  man,  and  though  his 
punishment  was  milder,  I  felt  even  more  hor- 
ror, lie  had  spoken  against  the  monks  about 
the  invocation  of  saints,  but  had  been  induced 
to  retract  his  errors.  He  was  brought  to  a  gib- 
bet, and  having  repeated  his  recantation,  Avas 
half  strangled,  and  cast  into  the  fire.  The  by- 
standers thought  the  sentence  too  easy,  they 
wished  to  see  him  alive  in  the  flames.' 

But  even  in  that  age  many  voices  were 
raised  in  Catholic  France  against  such  atro- 
cities.     These   volumes   contain   some   re- 


markable letters  from  different  members  of 
the  noblesse,  who,  though  evidently  of  the 
dominant  faith,  disapproved  of  measures  of 
persecution,  and  honourably  declined  to  pro- 
fit by  them.  In  spite  of  torture  by  fire  and 
steel,  the  numbers  of  the  Reformers  increas- 
ed, and  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  they  were  probably  nearly  a  tenth  of  the 
nation,  including  not  a  few  of  the  nobility, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  middle 
classes.* 

1  We  find  in  this  collection  numerous  de- 
tails of  the  means  devised  by  the  priesthood 
to  aiTcst  the  movement,  independently  of 
mere  secular  tyranny.  One  of  the  most 
common  was  the  assumption  of  powers  of  a 
supernatural  kind  to  awe  and  influence  the 
ignorant  populace ;  and  of  this  there  is  a 
curious  example  in  the  legend  of  the  Maiden 
of  Vervins,  not  unlike  that  of  our  Nun  of 
Kent.  This  woman  was  a  miserable  epilep- 
tic, who  was  carried  about  by  the  clergy  of 
Laon,  as  a  specimen  of  a  Catholic  miracle, 
the  pretence  being  that  she  was  possessed  by 
a  devil,  who  left  her  at  the  elevation  of  the 
Host  and  the  exorcism  of  an  orthodox 
bishop : — 

'The  process  of  conjuring  was  exceedingly 
tedious,  and  consisted  of  strange  and  absurd 
Ciilloquies  between  the  exorcist  and  the  demon. 
The  patient  then  fell  into  convulsions,  she 
writhed  ns  if  on  a  burning  seat,  she  sprang  up 
spite  of  all  resistance,  she  uttered  vociferations 
that  echoed  over  the  church  and  that  resembled 
grunting,  barking,  and  lowing.  But  this  devil- 
ish uproar  was  soon  made  to  cease ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  wafer  was  placed  on  her  lips  she 
became  calm,  and  completely  in  repose.  A 
miracle  was  then  the  cry  everywhere ;  the  bells 
were  rung,  and  processions  went  through  the 
street  to  otfer  up  thanks  to  Heaven,  to  the  great 
scandal  and  shame  of  the  Huguenots.' 

This  series  is  comparatively  silent  as  to 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  France 
during  the  last  three  reigns  of  the  House  of 
Valois.  Within  this  period,  as  is  well  known, 
the  Reformers,  named  thenceforward  Hu- 
guenots, became  a  distinct  political  party, 
the  religious  movement  being  connected  to 
a  great  extent  with  secular  objects.  It  would 
be  idle  to  say  that,  at  this  crisis,  they  did 
not  fall  into  many  excesses,  that  their  acts, 

*  The  proportion  has  by  some  writers  been  stated 
as  high  as  one-sixth;  but  in  1597,  when  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  was  granted  by  Henry  IV.,  the  Protest- 
ants are  computed  by  Sismondi  to  have  amounted 
to  onc-elevcnth  of  the  whole  population  of  France, 
then  about  seventeen  millions.  In  spite  of  ages  of 
persecution,  the  addition  of  Alsace  to_  the  French 
territory  has  restored  the  balance,  and  it  is  beheved 
that  the  actual  number  of  Protestants  in  the  empire 
is  still  about  the  same  as  it  was  three  hundred 
years  ago. 
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as  a  whole,  were  free  from  censure,  and  that 
their  policy  was  unalloyed  by  some  elements 
of  passion  and  corruption.  But  the  histo- 
rians have  made  a  great  mistake  who  have 
represented  them  as  an  anti-national  faction 
opposed  to  the  real  interests  of  their  country; 
though  no  doubt  the  main  cause  of  the  un- 
popularity of  Protestant  opinions  in  France, 
down  to  the  present  day,  is  the  belief  that 
they  are  at  variance  with  the  great  principle 
of  national  unity  and  uniformity  to  which  so 
many  of  the  noblest  elements  of  French  so- 
ciety have  been  sacrificed.  Politically,  the 
Protestant  was  the  right  cause  ;  and  in  ta- 
king up  arms  in  defence  of  the  privileges 
secured  them  by  a  solemn  compact^  its  de- 
fenders were  not  only  vindicating  justice, 
but  struggling  against  a  foreign  influence 
which  would  have  made  France  a  Spanish 
dependency.  In  that  dark  crisis  when  the 
House  of  Lorraine  was  betraying  the  king- 
dom to  Philip  and  the  Pope,  when  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  base  as  she  was,  was  trying  to 
escape  from  their  thraldom,  and  the  land 
was  a  continual  scene  of  civil  war  or  omi- 
nous peace,  one  figure  shines  with  extraordi- 
nary lustre,  the  purest,  we  might  almost  say 
the  greatest,  of  Frenchmen.  True  alike  to 
his  faith  and  the  country  he  loved,  and  en- 
dowed with  rare  sagacity  and  penetration, 
Coligui  endeavoured  to  rescue  France  from 
that  fatal  connexion  with  Spain  and  Rome 
which  was  to  produce  such  bitter  fruit,  and, 
not  less  grandly  and  ably  than  Richelieu,  to 
shape  out  her  natural  destiny,  as  a  leading 
Power  on  the  land  a,nd  the  ocean.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  execrable  faction  who 
rejoiced  in  shedding  his  innocent  blood,  that 
they  invariably  designated  as  a  traitor  the 
illustrious  and  far-seeing  patriot  who  indi- 
cated to  France  her  true  alliances,  and  the 
real  sources  of  her  durable  greatness.  His 
will  shows  in  a  touching  passage,  how  he 
resented  this  calumnious  charge,  and  even 
from  the  grave  protested  against  it : — 

'The  reason  why  I  set  this  declaration  in 
these  presents  is,  that  knowing  not  the  hour 
when  God  may  call  me  away,  I  wish  to  leave 
it  as  a  record  to  my  posterity,  that  they  may 
not  bear  a  note  of  infamy,  as  having  been  dis- 
loyal or  rebellious.  If  verily  I  took  up  arms, 
it  was  not  against  my  Sovereign  Lord,  but  those 
who  by  their  tyranny  compelled  those  of  our 
religion  to  defend  their  lives,  which  I  did  with 
an  assured  conscience,  the  rather  that  I  knew 
it  was  against  the  will  of  the  King.  I  have 
many  letters  and  documents  to  prove  this.' 

It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  realise  to  our 
minds  the  intense  loyalty  of  the  Reformers 
to  their  kings,  and  their  resentment  at  being 
stigmatised  as  rebels.  They  were  in  truth 
obedient  even  unto  death ;  and  we  thus  may 


judge  of  the  nature  of  the  wrongs  which 
forced  them  to  abandon  a  belief  associated 
with  their  firmest  convictions.  The  follow- 
ing passage  is  from  a  Huguenot  poem  of  the 
date  of  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  ceU' 
tury  : — 

'  N'aye  done,  6  peuple,  crainto 
Du  snpplice  qui  t'attend, 
Oar  cette  dure  contrainte 
Jusque  h  I'ame  ne  s'estend  : 
Laisse  martyrer  ta  chair, 
Laisse  tes  membres  trancher, 
Laisse  toy  reduire  en  cendre, 
Laisse  ton  cors  au  bois  pendre. 
Car  ce  grand  Dieii  venerable 
Vent  qu'on  obeisse  au  roy, 
On  qu'on  s'estime  coupable 
Du  snpplice  de  sa  loy  :  — 
Puisque  ton  ame  ne  peust 
Executer  ce  qu'il  veult, 
Ne  refuse  aucune  chose 
De  la  peine  qu'il  impose.' 

Even  when  resistance  had  been  determined, 
it  was  justified  only  on  the  ground  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  alien  Guises,  and  not  on  that 
of  the  crimes  of  the  Sovereign. 

These  volumes  contain  a  complete  account 
of  the  celebrated  interview  between  the  Gui- 
ses and  the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg,  in  1562, 
just  before  the  infamous  massacre  of  Vassy. 
Its  object  was  to  deprive  the  Huguenots  of 
the  aid  of  the  Lutheran  Princes  of  Ger- 
many, and  to  abandon  them  to  the  House  of 
Lorraine  ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  Cardinal 
undertook  to  satisfy  the  Duke  that  the  Lu- 
theran doctrines  were  not  essentially  differ- 
ent from  the  Catholic,  but  that  Calvinism 
was  a  damnable  heresy.  This  interview, 
which  has  been  hardly  noticed  by  historians, 
with  the  exception  of  Michelet,  was  a  curious 
drama  in  which  the  Cardinal  exhibited  his 
usual  adroitness  and  skill,  and  Francis  of 
Guise  his  wonted  duplicity.  In  reply  to  the 
interlocutor  of  the  Duke — the  famous  Breu- 
tius,  the  friend  of  Luther — the  Cardinal  de- 
clares that  he  is  ready  to  give  up  '  the  invo- 
cation of  saints  and  the  Virgin  Mary,'  '  that 
he  had  gone  too  far  in  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,'  and  that '  as  for  the  hierarchy,  he  would 
wear  a  black  robe  as  readily  as  a  red  one ' ; 
and  he  sums  up  his  faith  in  these  singular 
words : — 

'  I  have  read  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  I 
have  read  also  Luther,  Melancthon,  Brentius, 
and  others ;  I  entirely  approve  their  doctrines, 
and  I  would  soon  come  tp  an  agreement  with 
them  about  discipline.  I  will  wi'ite  to  you  and 
recognise  you  as  my  father  in  Christ.  Ah! 
had  Beza  and  the  other  French  ministers  been 
like  you!  We  then  could  come  to  terms,  and 
reconcile  the  Church.  But  their  case  is  hopeless, 
nothing  can  be  done  with  them.' 
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Francis  of  Guise  professed  himself  equally 
reasonable,  said  that  theology  was  beyond 
him,  but  that  if  there  was  not  unity  in  the 
Church,  he  was  ready  to  become  a  Lutheran 
himself;  and,  in  answer  to  an  earnest  remons- 
trance against  the  cruelties  practised  on  the 
Huguenots,  delivered  himself  'with  heavy 
sighs :' — 

'  "  I  know  well  they  accuse  us  of  that  and 
other  tilings ;  but  they  do  my  brother  and  my- 
self wrong.  ■  "We  will  satisfy  you  on  the  point 
before  you  go."  And  he  added,  "They  have 
often  tried  to  slay  the  Cardinal  and  myself  by 
shot,  steel,  and  even  poison,  but  we  never  en- 
deavored to  punish  even  the  guilty."  To  which 
the  Cardinal  added,  "I  swear  to  you  in  the 
name  of  God  my  Creator,  and  at  the  peril  of  uiy 
soul,  that  lam  innocent  of  the  blood  of  any 
Oalvinist." ' 

The  researches  of  this  Society  have 
brought  to  light  a  vast  quantity  of  details  of 
interest  respecting  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, many  of  which  have  not  been 
hitherto  published.  The  following  letter, 
written  by  a  Jesuit,  while  the  streets  of  Paris 
were  running  blood,  attests  the  horrible  joy 
of  his  party  : — 

'The  Admiral  has  perished  miserably  on  the 
24th  of  August  with  the  whole  of  the-  heretic 
nobility  of  France.  This  really  may  be  said 
witliout  exaggeration.  The  carnage  was  enor- 
mous; I  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  the  river 
choked  with  mutilated  corpse.^.  We  all  agree 
in  praising  the  wisdom  and  magnanimity  of  the 
King,  who,  having  by  indulgence  and  favour 
fattened,  as  it  were,  the  heretics  like  cattle,  has 
caused  them  to  be  slaughtered  by  his  soldiers. 
All  the  heretic  scholars  who  could  be  discover- 
ed have  been  massacred  and  thrown  into  the 
stream  naked.  Ramus,  who  jumped  out  of  his 
bedroom  from  a  considerable  height,  lies  ex- 
posed on  the  bank  pierced  thick  with  stabs.  In 
a  word,  there  is  not  one  of  them,  even  of  their 
women,  who  is  not  slain  or  wounded.  Conrad 
gave  the  Admiral  the  third  stab :  at  the  seventh 
he  fell  dead  against  the  chimney  of  his  room. 
Such  was  the  end  of  this  bad  man,  who,  in  life, 
brought  numbers  to  the  verge  vi  destruction, 
and,  in  death,  dragged  many  heretic  nobles  into 
hell.' 

Giovanni  Michieli,  the  Venetian  Ambas- 
sador, whose  knowledge  of  the  secret  history 
of  the  massacre  appears  to  have  been  remark- 
ably accurate,  shows  a  touch  of  humanity  in 
this  description  : — 

'Then  was  seen  what  religions  animosities 
could  etfect.  It  was  horrible  to  witness  in 
every  street  atrocities  committed  on  fellow- 
citizens  who  had  not  only  given  nt)  offence,  but 
were  often  neiglibours  or  relations  of  the  perpe- 
trators. There  was  no  thought  of  pity  for  any 
one,  even  though  befell  on  his  i-;nees  for  mercy 
in  the  most  abject  attitude  of  iiumiliation.  It 
was  enou":h  that  a  man  was  disliked  by  another 


from  jealousy  or  perhaps  from  a  lawsuit — and 
this  happened  to  several  Catholics — on  the  cry 
being  made  that  there  was  "a  Huguenot,"  the 
victim  was  at  once  assassinated.  If  anyone,  in 
the  hope  of  escape,  leaped  into  the  river  and 
tried  to  swira^-many  unfortunate  wretches 
made  the  attemtt — boats  put  off  at  once,  and 
he  was  drowned.  The  booty  taken  was  very 
great,  about  two  millions  of  livres  d'or,  many 
of  the  wealthiest  Huguenots,  in  fact,  having 
come  to  Court  since  the  last  edict.' 

The  massacre,  as  is  well  known,  was  re- 
peated in  several  parts  of  France,  by  the  or- 
ders of  the  infatuated  King  and  his  execrable 
band  of  murderous  counsellors.  We  tran- 
scribe one  of  these  mandates;  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  how  it  could  have  been  written : — 

'I  have  already  informed  you  how  on  Sunday 
morning  the  King  has  done  execution  on  the 
Huguenots,  and  the  Admiral  and  the  Huguenots 
in  Paris  have  been  slain.  The  pleasure  of  His 
Majesty  is  that  the  same  shall  be  done  wherever 
a  Huguenot  shall  be  found.  Wherefore,  if  you 
wish  to  do  the  King  and  Monsieur  good  service, 
you  will  go  to  Saumur,  accompanied  by  your 
friends,  and  kill  all  tlie  leading  Huguenots  you 
can.  I  have  written  to  M.  des  Moulins  to  have 
you  informed.  Having  done  this  execution  in 
Saumur,  you  will  go  to  Anglers,  and,  with  the 
commandant  of  the  citadel,  repeat  a  similar  ex- 
ample. You  will  receive  no  other  orders  than 
this  from  the  King  and  Monseigneur.' 

This  letter  of  Beza  attests  the  terror  and 
astonishment  of  the  Huguenot  party  : — 

'We  are  in  grief  and  mourning;  God  have 
mercy  upon  us!  Such  treachery  and  atrocity 
were  never  known.  IIow  often  I  predicted  it 
and  gave  warning  against  it !  God,  a  God  justly 
incensed,  has  permitted  it,  yet  He  is  our  Saviour. 
Excuse  me  for  writing  nothing  in  detail.  We 
have  instituted  a  fast  and  extraordinary  prayers. 
The  town  is  filled  with  fever  and  pestilence,  and 
is  overflowing  with  unfortunate  exiles.  They 
escaped  only  through  the  avarice  of  their  ene- 
mies, who  otherwise  spared  neither  rank  nor 
sex.  The  King  at  first  cliarged  the  Guises  with 
the  crime;  now  he  says  everything  was  done 
by  his  orders;  and  these  men  whom  he  caused 
to  be  murdered  in  their  beds — these  men  ''of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy" — he  dares 
accuse  these  men  of  conspiracy !' 

There  are  several  documents  in  this  col- 
lection relating  to  the  well-known  tradition 
that  Charles  IX.  on  that  fearful  night  re- 
peatedly fired  on  his  Huguenot  subjects. 
We  do  not  care  to  examine  the  tale,  but 
Voltaire  expressly  informs  us  that  Marshal 
de  Tesso  said,  that,  when  young,  he  had 
known  an  old  man  who  had  assured  him  that 
he  had  himself  loaded  the  King's  harquebuss. 
Brantome,  too,  treats  the  fact  as  certain; 
and  this  letter  from  a  Huguenot  in  1574, 
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two  years   only  after   the   event,  confirms 
strongly  the  popular  story : — 

'  A  man  who  had  gone  in  a  skiff  frora  Paris 
to  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  and  had  witnessed 
what  had  been  done  to  the  Huguenots  in  the 
night,  informed  Montgomery  all  ho  knew  on  Sun- 
day. The  Count  gave  warning  to  the  vidame  of 
Ohartres,  and  to  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
the  religion  in  the  Faubourg;  but  they,  being 
unable  to  conceive  that  the  King  could  consent 
to  such  butchery,  determined  to  take  boat,  and 
to  cross  the  river,  in  order  to  endeavour  to  see 
the  King,  preferring  to  trust  him  and  not  to 
show  mistrusts  Others,  too,  who  took  it  into 
their  heads  that  the  affair  was  a  plot  against  the 
King's  life,  wished  to  approach  him,  and  tender 
their  loyal  services,  and  even  if  necessary  to  die 
at  his  feet.  But  they  soon  saw  about  two  hun- 
dred soldiers  of  the  Roj^al  Guard  upon  the  river, 
coming  towards  those  who  had  remained  in  the 
Faubourg,  and  crying  out,  "Slay,  slay  every 
one !"  These  men  fired  volleys  before  the 
King's  eyes,  he  being  at  the  time  at  the  window 
of  his  chamber.  It  was  then  perhaps  seven 
o'clock  on  Sunday  morning;  and  it  is  said  that 
the  King  took  himself  a  harquebuss,  and  ex- 
claimed with  an  oath,  "  Let  me  shoot ;  they  are 
flying." 

The  most  important  historical  questions 
respecting  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
are,  who  were  chiefly  responsible  for  it,  and 
whether  it  had  been  long  premeditated  ?  It 
is  now,  we  think,  pretty  well  ascertained  that 
the  story  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  scheme,  de- 
vised by  Catherine  de  Medicis  and  the  Guises 
so  far  back  as  seven  years  before,  and  execu- 
ted at  a  fitting  opportunity,  does  not  rest  on 
a  solid  foundation.  Such  a  story  is  not  only 
improbable  in  the  extreme,  but  is  controvert- 
ed by  the  facts  now  known  that  Catherine, 
for  some  time  previously,  had  really  wished 
to  support  the  Huguenots  as  a  make-weight 
against  the  House  of  Lorraine,  and  that  the 
influence  of  Coligni  with  the  King  was  con- 
siderable after  1570.  A  remarkable  narra- 
tive, published  in  1631,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  editors  of  this  series,  deserving  espe- 
cial attention,  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  mas- 
sacre at  least  to  the  jealousy  of  Catherine 
and  her  son  Henry,  who  could  not  endure  the 
attitude  of  authority  in  which  Coligni. stood 
towards  the  King.  Having  by  a  hired  as- 
sassin disabled  the  Admiral  on  the  22d  of  Au- 
gust, they  induced  at  last  their  royal  puppet 
to  consent  to  an  onslaught  upon  the  Hugue- 
nots, which,  however,  in  the  event,  proved 
far  more  terrible  than  had  been  contemplated. 
This  narrative  rests  on  a  pretended  confession 
made  by  Henry  when  King  of  Poland,  and 
though  its  genuineness  has  not  been  proved, 
it  is  well  worthy  of  serious  attention .  Henry 
thus  describes  how  Coligni's  influence  had 
alienated  Charles  from  his  mother  and  him- 
self : — 
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'  The  Admiral  had  become  all-powerful  with 
the  King.  Without  saying  one  word  to  me,  he 
began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  chamber  in  a 
fury.  He  looked  often  at  me  askance,  and  with 
an  evil  eye,  putting  more  than  once  his  hand  to 
his  poniard,  and  so  menacingly  that  I  expected 
every  moment  that  he  would  collar  and  stab 
me.  I  wished  to  get  away  and  out  of  danger, 
which  I  did  cleverly,  for,  while  he  was  stalking 
about,  and  his  back  was  turned,  I  hurried  to  the 
door,  and  made  my  escape  with  a  quick  obei- 
sance, much  quicker  in  truth  than  that  on  my 
entry.  I  went  then  at  once  to  my  mother,  and 
having  put  together  all  the  reports,  the  warnings, 
and  the  suspicions  we  had  been  made  aware  of, 
and  the  time  and  other  circumstances  of  the  in- 
terview, we  felt  convinced  that  the  Admiral 
had  inspired  the  King  with  some  bad  opinion 
of  us.' 

The  Duke  and  the  Queen,  having  made  up 
their  minds  to  get  rid  of  Coligni  by  any 
means,  procured  '  Maurevel  to  slay  the  Ad- 
miral, but  he  proved  himself  a  mere  novice.' 
The  intended  victim  being  only  wounded,  the 
conspirators,  '  now  in  a  real  alarm,'  paid  a 
visit  to  him,  to  disarm  suspicion,  and  a  scene 
so  striking  and  lifelike  followed,  that  we 
quote  it  at  length  : — 

'  This  fine  stroke  having  failed  so  narrowly, 
we  began  thinking  on  our  situation  towards 
evening,  and,  hearing  that  the  King  was  going 
to  see  the  Admiral,  the  Queen  and  I  resolved  to 
accompany  him,  and  to  ascertain  the  condition 
of  the  patient.     When  we  reached  his  chamber, 
we  saw  him  wounded  in  bed ;  and  we,  taking 
the  cue  from  the  King,  told  him  all  would  be 
well  and  bade  him  hope,  assuring  him  too  that 
we  would  see  justice  done  on  those  who  had 
brought  him  to  this  state,  with  their  aiders, 
abettors,  and  accomplices.     The  Admiral  said 
he  wished  to  speak  to  the  King  in  private ;  and 
the  King  having  assented  at  once,  the  Queen 
and  I  were  motioned  to  retire.     We  fell  back  to 
the  middle  of  the  chamber,  and  remained  there 
during  this  secret  conversation.     Our  suspicions 
became  great,  and  what  increased  them  was 
that  we  found  ourselves  suddenly  surrounded 
by  two  hundred  gentlemen  and  captains  of  the 
Admiral's  party  who  were  in  that  room  and  an- 
other adjoining.     There  were  others,  too,  in  the 
hall   below;  and  all  these,  with  sad  counte- 
nances and  unquiet  gesture  and  bearing,  were 
whispering  in  each  other's  ears,  passing  and  re- 
passing behind  and  before  us,  and,  as  we  thought, 
with  great  want  of  respect,  as  if  they  suspected 
that  we  had  had  some  part  in  the  wounding  of 
the  Admiral.     However  that  may  have  been, 
we  thought  so  at  least,  perhaps  imagining  more 
than  was  intended.     We  were  really  terror- 
stricken  at  being    shut  up,  as  the   Queen,  my 
mother,  has  often  admitted  to  me.' 

The  fear  inspired  by  the  attitude  of  the 
Huguenots,  and  the  consciousness  of  their 
atrocious  guilt,  at  length  caused  the  conspir- 
ators to  attempt  to  win  the  King  to  their 
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detestable  counsels,  and  to  consent  to  get  rid 
of  the  Admiral : — 

'  As  soon  as  we  had  reached  the  closet  where 
the  King,  my  brother,  was,  she  commenced  hy 
showing  liim  that  the  Huguenots  were  arming 
against  him  on  account  of  the  Admiral's  wounds, 
that  the  Admiral  had  despatched  several  posts 
to  Germany  to  procure  a  levy  of  ten  thousand 
reitters,  and  to  the  Swiss  Cantons  for  ten  thou- 
sand foutmen,  and  that  the  French  captains  of 
the  Huguenots'  party  had  prohably  departed  to 
raise  their  musters,  the  time  and  place  of  meet- 
ing being  already  settled.     If  an  army  of  such 
force,  she  continued,  was  once  united  with  the 
troops  in  France,  a  thing  very  likely  to  come 
to  pass,  his  army  would  be  unable  to  oppose  it, 
especially  as  the  Huguenots  had  relations  with 
many  towns,  communities,  and  people  in  the 
interior  of  the  kingdom  and  beyond  it.    He 
then,  being  weak  in  men  and  money,  would 
have  no  safety  for  himself  or  his  realm.     And 
there  was  another  contingency  that  should  be 
borne  in  mind  ;  for  the  Catholics,  wearied  with 
theii-  long  wars,  and  harassed  with  so  many 
calamities,  were  determined  to  put  an  end  to 
them,  and  if  he  would  not  be  of  their  mind, 
were  resolved  to  elect  a  captain-general,  and  to 
make  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  against 
the  Huguenots,  so  that  he  would  be  surrounded 
by  perils,   without   authority   or   real  power. 
Thus  France  would  be  divided  into  two  great 
parties,  over  whom  he  would  have  no  control. 
A  danger,  however,  so  great  and  imminent, 
such  a  series  of  calamities  and  misfortunes,  and 
the  ruin  and  death  of  thousands  of  his  subjects, 
could  be  averted  by  a  single  stroke,  and  it  was 
only  necessary  to  kill  the  Admiral,  the  author 
and  chief  of  these  civil  troubles." 

The  head  of  the  Hugl^enots  being  de- 
stroyed, the  members  could  be  easily  dealt 
with.  The  King  at  first  indignantly  refused 
to  listen  to  the  advice  of  the  tempters ;  but 
at  last,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  narrative,  he 
rushed  headlong  into  projects  of  crime  more 
dark  and  terrible  than  had  been  in  contem- 
plation. This  sudden  change  is  no  doubt 
singular,  but  it  is  consistent  with  the  few 
facts  we  really  know  about  Charles  IX. 


'  Though  we  were  seconded  by  no  one,  we 
kept  up  our  spirits,  and  having  iirmly  insisted 
on  our  views,  we  succeeded  at  last  in  carry- 
ing our  point.     A  remarkable  change,  and,  as 
it  were,  a  metamorphosis,  came  over  the  King ; 
he  took  up  our  side,  and  fell  into  our  opinions, 
going  umch  farther  and  with  deadlier  purpose ; 
for  having  before  been  difhcult  to  persuade,  it 
was  now  no  easy  matter  to  restrain  him.     He 
rose,  and,  telling  us  to  keep  silence,  he  exclaimed 
furiously  and  with  a  tremendous  oath,  that  he 
was  well-minded  to  slay  the  Admiral,  and  not 
only  him  but  all  the  Huguenots  in  France,  so  that 
none  should  remain  to  charge  him  with  the 
deed.     Ho  bade  us  then  make  our  preparations, 
and,  rushing  out  wildly,  left  us  in  his  cabinet, 
where  we  took  counsel  tlie  entire  day,  that 
evening,  and  a  good  part  of  the  niglit,  in  order 
to  see  what  was  to  be  done.  We  made  sure  of  the 


Provost  of  the  Merchants  of  the  Captains  of  the 
Wards,  and  of  other  persons  whom  Ave  thought 
most  bitter  against  the  Huguenots,  dividing  the 
two  into  separate  quarters,  and  telling  out  in- 
dividuals to  carry  out  the  execution,  the  Admiral 
being  assigned  to  M.  Besse.' 

This  narrative,  whether  genuine  or  not,  is 
corroborated  in  some  important  points  by 
Michieli,  who,  as  we  have  said,  was  very  well 
informed : — 

'  This  business,  from  beginning  to  end,  has 
been  the  work  of  the  Queen-Mother,  aided  hy 
theDukeuf  Anjou,  her  son.    .    .    .    The  Duke 
of  Guise  has  been  accused  of  the  harquebuss- 
shot,  but  it  was  not  so.     The  thing  was  con- 
cocted by  the  Duke  and  the  Queen.    ...    On 
the  evening  of  Friday,  being  eager  for  despatch, 
the  Queen  and  Anjou  went  into  the  King's  closet. 
The  Queen  opened   the  matter  to  the  King, 
pointing  out  the  brilliant  opportunity  before 
him,  and  the  certainty  of  his  being  able  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  rebels,  who  were  now  shut 
up  in  Paris  as  in  a  cage.     He  would  thusAvipe 
out  the  disgrace  of  having  treated  with  them, 
which  had  been  forced  upon  him  by  violence  and 
terror,  and  he  Avas  not  bound  to  adhere  to  such 
a  compact.     She  made   him   comprehend  the 
artifice    of   the  Admiral's    designs,    seditious 
counsels  that  would  lead  His  Majesty  into  a 
war  that  Avould  prove  the  ruin  of  the  realm,  so 
long  impoverished  and  overwhelmed  by  debt. 
And  there  was  even  something  worse  behind. 
If  the  Admiral  were  not  slain,  civil  war  would 
ensue,  for  he  and  his  party  were  resolved  on 
mischief." 

The  last  years  of  the  unhappy  monarch, 
pursued  by  the  furies  of  his  own  conscience, 
have  often  been  described  by  historians.  We 
quote  this  sketch  by  an  eye-witness  of  his 
sinister  and  repulsive  aspect  : — 

'  His  looks  have  become  dark,  and  in  conver- 
sation he  does  not  look  the  speaker  in  the  face. 
He  hangs  down  his  head,  sometimes  shuts  his 
eyes,  then  opens  them  again,  and,  as  if  the 
effort  were  painful,  shuts  them  anew  witli  a  kind 
of  uneasy  suddeimess.  People  fear  that  he  is 
possessed  by  the  spirit  of  vengeance  ;  he  was 
severe,  they  noAV  think  him  cruel.  He  eats 
soberly  and  drinks  Avater  only,  the  same  diet 
as  the  rest  of  his  brothers.  He  craves  fatigue 
at  any  risk  ;  remains  on  horseback  twelve  hours 
at  a  time ;  and  goes  on  thus,  hunting  the  same 
stag  two  or  three  days  together,  stopping  only 
to  eat,  and  resting  but  an  instant  at  night.  His 
hands  are  callous  and  Avrinkled,  full  of  cuts  and 
swellings.  His  mood  is  always  for  war,  it  is  a 
fixed  idea.  His  mother  tries  in  vain  to  pacify 
him." 


These  volumes  are  less  rich  than  we  had 
expected  in  documents  on  the  memorable 
period  between  the  accession  of  Henry  III. 
and  the  settlement  of  France  at  the  Peace 
of  Vervins.  At  that  crisis  of  the  destinies 
of  mankind,  when  Europe  was  darkened  by 
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the  shadows  of  Spanish  despotism  and 
Romish  bigotry,  when  the  dykes  of  Holland 
and  the  British  seas  proved  the  last  and  only 
retreat  of  liberty,  and  when  the  dawn  of  the 
Reformation  seemed  sinking  in  dim  and  dis- 
astrous eclipse,  the  Huguenots,  having  defi- 
nitely become  a  great  political  and  military 
party,  fought  for  what  was  really  the  national 
cause,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion. Had  Mayenne  and  the  League 
triumphed,  had  the  candidate  of  the  Guises 
been  placed  on  the  throne  won  by  Henry  of 
Navarre,  France  would,  undoubtedly,  have 
been  absorbed,  for  a  time  at  least,  in  the 
Spanish  Monarchy,  and  the  country  of  Co- 
ligni  and  Sully  would  have  become  a  satrapy 
of  Philip  II.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  re- 
present the  Huguenots  as  an  unpatriotic 
faction,  and  their  adversaries  as  the  cham- 
pions of  the  nation  ;  such  a  view,  the  figment 
of  a  Catholic  literature,  is  simply  inverting 
the  facts  of  history.  The  Huguenots,  how- 
ever, at  the  end  of  the  contest,  were  not 
more  than  one-twelfth  of  the  people ;  and 
their  inferiority  in  numbers  and  isolation  as 
a  sect  have  given  colour  to  this  charge 
against  them.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
Henry  IV.  was  to  abjure  the  faith  of  his 
Huguenot  supporters,  and  to  embrace  that 
of  the  mass  of  his  subjects.  In  the  case  of 
the  lover  of  Gabrielle,  who  had  often  shown 
his  indifference  to  all  creeds,  conscience 
probably  hardly  raised  any  questions  ;  but, 
certainly,  if  there  was  ever  an  occasion  when 
expediency  becomes  the  highest  law,  it  was 
in  the  instance  of  this  conversion.  The 
nation,  though  reconciled  to  its  chief,  and 
hostile  to  the  remains  of  the  League,  was,  in 
the  mass,  sincerely  Catholic;  and  Henry's 
adherence  to  the  Protestant  doctrines  would 
have  probably  rekindled  the  long  civil  war 
and  alienated  the  great  body  of  his  subjects. 
It  was  natural,  however,  that  his  defection 
should  have  been  condemned  by  many  of 
those  who  had  fought  for  him  in  the  Re- 
formers' ranks,  and  especially  by  the  Hu- 
guenot preachers,  who  denounced  it  in  pas- 
sionate and  unmeasured  language.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  is  characteristic  of  the  boldness 
and  licence  of  these  uncompromising  men — 
the  true  disciples  of  Knox  and  Calvin— 
whose  single-mindedness  we  must  respect, 
though  we  may  think  it  ill-timed  and  narrow. 
The  personal  sarcasms  cannot  be  mistaken : 

'  You,  who  with  a  handful  of  men  have  won 
so  many  trophies  and  gained  so  many  hearts, 
who  bear  the  name  of  great  among  your  titles 
of  honour,  must  you  be  alike  despi>ed  and 
liated?  Among  the  Kings  of  Israel  Solojnon 
was  the  wisest  and  most  learned,  and  nothing 
could  be  compared  to  his  glory,  as  even  we  see 
m  tlie  New  Testament.     Yet  we  know  and 


blush  at  his  disgraceful  fall ;  how  in  liis  old  age 
he  became  besotted  by  women,  and  was  led  by 
them  into  paganism  and  idolatry.  Jehu  was 
the  especial  servant  of  God,  and  Avas  anointed 
by  the  Prophet  to  execute  His  judgments  on 
Jezebel  and  the  house  of  Ahab ;  nevertheless 
he  fell  off  and  sinned  at  the  end  of  his  reign. 
Eoman  history  informs  us  of  the  first  years  of 
Nero,  and  you  know  what  a  monster  he  became 
afterwards.  Tacitus  speaks  of  Galba  as  one  fit 
to  reign  had  he  not  reigned ;  that  is,  he  was 
so  esteemed  before,  not  after  his  advent  to 
empire.  These  few  examples.  Sire,  taken  from 
many  others,  may  afford  you  some  food  for 
meditation.' 

Such  appeals  doubtless,  not  to  speak  of 
the  reproof — conveyed  in  very  different  lan- 
guage— of  such  men  as  Duplessis  Mornay  and 
D'Aubigne,  fell   lightly  on  the  ear  of  the 
Prince,  who,  as  it  was  said,  spent  in  love  the 
time  when  he  should  have  been  marching 
against  Parma.     Henry   IV.,  however,  did 
not  fail  to  do  justice  to  his  Huguenot  sub- 
jects.    The  Edict  of  Nantes,  indeed,  was 
not  an  original  measure   of    toleration;  it 
was  a  re-enactment,  even  with  restrictions,  of 
privileges  conceded  many  years  before ;  and, 
as  a  compromise,  it  was  deficient,  in  some 
respects,  in  far-sighted  statesmanship.  Never- 
theless   the    Huguenots   esteemed   it   with 
justice  the  Great  Charter  of  their  religious 
rights;   nor  was  it  unworthy  of  the  noble 
principles    bequeathed    to   France    by  -the 
illustrious   L'Hopital.      It   secured,  under 
certain   fixed   limitations,   full    freedom    of 
worship   to  all   French   Protestants  ;  made 
thera  eligible  to  any  ofiice  in  the  State  with- 
out_  imposing  aliy  obnoxious  test ;   confirmed 
their  ecclesiastical  and  political  organisation 
and    their   possession    of   certain   places  of 
strength  ;    and  even  established  a  separate 
tribunal  in  each  of  the  Parliaments  to  main- 
tain their  franchises.     A  measure  so  com- 
prehensive and  liberal  provoked  of  course 
opposition  in  that  age  ;  and  singularly  enough 
that  opposition  was  directed  not  against  the 
most  objectionable  part  of  the  edict,  its  leav- 
ing the  Huguenots  their  cautionary  towns, 
but  against  what  was  its  principal  merit,  its 
recognition    of    their     religious     freedom. 
Henry  IV.,  however,  persisted  steadily,  and 
with   a   courage    that   does     him     honour, 
against  the  remonstrances  of  the  great  bodies 
of  the  State,  and  of  many  bigoted  and  ig- 
norant counsellors,  and   he  not  only  accom- 
plished his  object  but  caused  the  edict  to  be 
observed   faithfully.       His   address    to    the 
Parliament  of  Paris  reveals  his  position  and 
sentiments  at  this  juncture,  and  illustrates 
the  character  of  the  man — gay,  light,  and 
easy,  but  generous  and  humane,  with  great 
experience  in  affairs  of  state,  and  a  true  ap- 
preciation of  the  wants  of  his  kingdom  : — 
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'  I  have  come  to  speak  to  you,  not,  like  my 
predecessors,  in  a  royal  garb,  with  sword  and 
robes,  nor  as  a  prince  who  addresses  strange 
ambassadors,  but  in  a  purpoint,  like  tlie  father 
of  a  family  who  wishes  to  say  a  word  to  his 
children,  I  entreat  you  to  verify  the  edict  I 
have  caused  to  be  made  in  favour  of  the  Re- 
formers. AVhat  I  have  done  is  for  the  interests 
of  peace ;  J  have  made  it  abroad,  I  wish  to 
make  it  at  home.  .  .  .  We  must  put  an  end  to 
all  false  rumours;  we  must  make  no  distinction 
between  Catholics  and  Huguenots,  but  all  must 
be  good  and  loyal  Frenchmen.  ...  I  have  for  a 
longtime  desired  to  reform  the  Church,  but  I 
cannot  do  this  until  peace  shall  have  been  made. 
You  cannot  convert  the  Huguenots  by  force; 
and  at  any  rate  I  am  a  shepherd-king,  and  will 
not  shed  the  blood  of  my  sheep.' 

He  thus  addressed  the  notables  of  Tou- 
louse, a  town,  down  to  our  own  times,  remark- 
able for  religious  animosities  : — 

'  I  am  surprised  you  cannot  conceal  your  ill 
will.  You  have  still  too  many  Spaniards  among 
you.  Could  any  one  honestly  suppose  that  men 
who  had  exposed  their  lives,  substance,  estates, 
and  houses  in  the  defence  and  preservation  of 
this  realm  would  be  unfit  for  public  and  honour- 
able offices,  like  perfidious  Leaguers,  who  de- 
serve to  be  banished.  Those  Avho  have  moved 
heaven  and  earth  to  destroy  this  kingdom  are, 
in  your  opinion,  good  Frenchmen,  and  alone 
worthy  and  capable  of  offices !  I  uui  not  blind ; 
I  see  very  plainly ;  I  wish  the  Reformers  to  live 
in  quiet  in  my  kingdom,  and  to  have  a  riglit  to 
receive  employment  from  the  Crown,  not  be- 
cause they  are  Reformers,  but  because  they  are 
good  subjects.' 

This  interesting  record  of  an  interview 
between  the  King  and  Daniel  Chamier,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  Huguenot  pastors, 
does  honour  to  Henry's  courtesy  and  good 
feeling,  and  shows  his  endeavour — in  which 
he  met  with  considerable  success  in  his  glo- 
rious reign — to  soften  down  the  sectarian 
rancour  which  was  too  apparent  in  both 
parties : — 

'  The  King  took  me  by  the  hand,  and,  having 
led  me  to  a  gallery,  asked  me  if  I  was  soon  going 
away.  I  replied,  as  soon  as  I  had  received  his 
commands.  He  said  that  he  wished  to  make 
use  of  my  services,  not  in  the  way  many  thought 
that  he  gained  over  his  ministers,  Avho  were 
viewed  with  dislike  and  called  his  pensioners. 
Ho  only  asked  of  me  what  an  honest  man  might 
do.  He  Avas  not,  as  it  was  said,  ruled  by  the 
Jesuits,  he  ruled  them  and  his  ministers  too  like 
a  king.  ...  It  was  wrong  to  have  called  the 
Pope  Antichrist,  and  to  have  written  letters  to 
strange  princes ;  it  was  not  well  to  speak  of 
Frenclimen  as  Papists ;  for  his  part,  he  would 
willingly  lose  an  arm  could  he  bring  his  subjects 
to  agree  in  religion.'  * 

*  The  Diary  of  Daniel  Chamier  (ancestor  of  the 
well-known  English  family  of  that  name),  from  1564 


The  religious  animosities  of  France  revi- 
ved at  the  death  of  Henry  IV. ;  and  the  first 
years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  were  mark- 
ed by  Huguenot  disaffection.  It  is  absurd, 
however,  with  many  historians,  to  make  the 
Reformers  alone  responsible  for  the  period 
of  anarchy  and  civil  war  which  terminated 
at  the  Peace  of  Alais.  They  often,  indeed, 
betrayed  the  vehemence  and  passion  charac- 
teristic of  their  race,  and  their  cause,  through 
their  leaders,  became  identified  with  the  ex- 
piring eiForts  of  disorderly  feudalism.  But 
the  revolts  of  the  Huguenots  were  really  due 
to  their  false  and  anomalous  position  in  the 
State,  to  the  character  of  the  Government 
and  the  times,  and  to  the  numerous  vexatious 
infringements,  attended  with  insult  and  pros- 
ecution, that  were  made  upon  their  char- 
tered privileges.  By  leaving  them  in  pos- 
session of  their  places  of  strength,  and  treat- 
ing them  as  apart  from  the  nation,  the  inevi- 
table result  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  to 
make  them  a  state  within  the  State  itself, 
and  to  separate  them  from  the  mass  of  their 
countrymen,  with  distinct  interests,  aspira- 
tions, and  sympathies.  The  ascendancy  of 
the  old  faction  of  the  League  during  the  feeble 
regency  of  Marie  de  Medicis  provoked  natu- 
rally their  distrust  and  suspicion ;  and  the 
perilous  situation  of  Protestantism  in  Europe 
— contending  against  the  Romanist  reaction, 
and  the  enormous  power  of  Austria  and 
Spain,  connected  with  France  by  a  double 
marriage — inclined  them  against  a  Catholic 
monarchy.  They  would  doubtless,  however, 
have  remained  quiescent,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  criminal  encouragement  the  Government 
gave  to  violations  of  their  rights,  and  the 
series  of  provocations  and  wrong  they  suff'ered 
at  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  party.  The 
following  catalogue  of  Huguenot  grievances 
in  a  petition  drawn  up  in  1621  almost  justi- 
fies their  repeated  insurrections  : — 

'In  many  places  we  are  not  permitted  to  wor- 
ship in  the  manner  sanctioned  by  your  edicts. 
They  will  not  allow  us  to  live  or  die  in  peace. 
In  opposition  to  your  edicts,  they  set  priests  to 
lay  siege  to  our  sick-beds,  and  prevent  the  suf- 
ferers fi'om  thinking  of  God  by  dinning  in  their 
ears  that  they  are  doomed  to  perdition.  Our 
enemies,  though  preferring  our  graves  to  our 
presence,  cast  stones  at  those  Avho  inter  our 
dead,  or  unbury  those  who  have  been  buried 
and  fling  the  corpses  into  the  common  sewers. 
We  are  given  infamous  places  for  cemeteries ; 

to  1621,  containing  a  particular  account  of  his  jour- 
ney to  the  Court  of  Henry  IV.  in  1607,  has  becu 
published  by  Mr.  Charles  Read  in  a  separate  volume, 
which  forms  part  of  the  series  produced  by  the 
Soci6te  d'llistoire  du  Protcstantisnic  Frangais.  The 
'  Memoirs  of  M.  de  Bostaquet,'  reviewed  in  a  recent 
number  of  this  Journal,  also  form  part  of  the  same 
collection. 
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the  wills  of  our  testators  are  set  aside,  and  lega- 
cies are  frequently  invalidated.  Our  children 
are  taken  from  us  to  be  baptized ;  if  grown  up, 
they  are  married  or  put  into  employments  against 
the  conscientious  wishes  of  their  parents,  the 
law  of  nature  and  conscience  being  thus  dis- 
regarded, and  our  Christian  liberty  put  imder 
restraint.  To  sap  our  churches  to  their  foun- 
dations we  are  denied  the  means  of  instructing 
our  children;  we  are  kept  out  of  all  honours, 
offices,  and  places  enjoyed  by  your  subjects; 
the  benefits  we  should  derive  from  the  Cham- 
bers of  the  edict  are  never  obtained  within  a 
reasonable  time,  either  on  account  of  vexatious 
opposition,  or  of  repeated  and  costly  appeals, 
or  because  it  is  impossible  to  execute  their  judg- 
ments. Our  temples  are  burned ;  our  assemblies 
attacked  ;  our  nobility  are  removed  from  your 
household  ;  their  pensions  are  given  to  less  de- 
serving persons ;  we  are  banished  from  towns, 
and  mobs  stirred  up  against  us ;  in  a  word,  we 
are  persecuted  to  the  death.' 

The  civil  wars  of  this  brief  period  have 
scarcely  attracted  sufficient  attention,  being, 
like  the  wrongs  by  which  they  were  caused, 
forgotten  in  the  grand  series  of  events  which 
form  the  next  scenes  of  French  history.  The 
Huguenots  displayed  great  stubbornness  and 
energy  :  we  quote  from  a  contemporary  ac- 
count this  sketch  of  an  episode  in  the  siege 
of  La  Rochelle,  the  Londonderry  of  French 
Protestantism : — 

'  More  than  15,000  persons  died  of  hunger : 
M.  de  Noyres  says  23,000.  They  had  not 
strength  enough  to  dig  the  pits  that  contained 
the  dead ;  when  they  fell  exhausted  they  could 
not  rise  again.  Such  was  their  firmness  that 
they  would  look  out  for  a  pit  and  bier,  paying 
for  them  whatever  price  was  asked ;  and,  when- 
ever a  funeral  of  their  friends  took  place,  those 
who  were  most  feeble  remained  in  the  cemetery, 
at  the  side  of  the  new-dug  graves,  and,  having 
begged  their  companions  to  go  back,  would  lie 
down  andatlast  drop  in.  The  poorer  inhabitants, 
though  dying  of  starvation,  never  stole  the  corn 
of  others  when  it  was  being  brought  to  the  mill. 
The  eloquence  of  Gaulbert,  the  minister, 
^yrought  in  them  this  endurance ;  and  Guiton, 
the  mayor,  was  wonderfully  obstinate.  This 
man  answered  a  friend,  who  was  pointing  him 
out  an  honest  acquaintance  perishing  of  hunger, 
"  Don't  trouble-yourself  about  it,  we  must  all 
come  to  this;  let  them  die,  but  as  long  as  one 
of  us  remains  to  close  the  gates  there  will  be 
garrison  enough !  "  ' 

The  energy  and  ability  of  Richelieu  put 
an  end  to  the  religious  wars  that  had  deso- 
lated France,  and  placed  the  Huguenots  in 
their  proper  position.  He  perceived  the  de- 
tects in  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  deprived  the 
Reformers  of  their  cautionary  towns,  and 
interdicted  the  representative  assemblies  that 
gave  them  a  separate  political  existence. 
But  he  guaranteed  them  a  full  measure  of 
civil  equality  and  freedom  of  worship ;  and 


his  firm,  severe,  but  national  administration 
secured  them  in  the  possession  of  these  ad- 
vantages.    The  Reformers,  no  longer  isolated 
as  a  sect,  lost  the  power  and  the  will  to  op- 
pose the  nation;  and,  freely  admitted  into 
the  service  of  the  State,  and  assured  in  the 
exercise  of  their  religion,  became  contented 
and  peaceful  subjects.  French  Protestantism, 
during  the  thirty  years  that  elapsed  after  the 
Peace  of  Alais,  adds  a  brilliant  page  to  the 
history  of  France.     It  is  remarkable  how 
large  a  proportion  of  the  noblest  and  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  Court  of  Louis 
XIV.  in  the  earliest  years  of  his  reign  were, 
or  had  been,  members  of  Protestant  families. 
Even  Madame  de  Maintenon  affected  to  atone 
by  the  bigotry  of  her  later  years  for  the  errors 
of  her  youth.     But  most  of  these  Huguenot 
nobles  abjured  their  faith,  attracted  by  the 
fascinations  of  the  Court,  or  perhaps  indiffe- 
rent to  the  cause  of  dissent  when  it  had  ceased 
to  be  a  point  of  honour.     The  great  names 
of  La  Tremouille  and   La   Rochefoucauld 
were  soon  found  in  the  Catholic  ranks ;  and 
even  the  Rohans  and  the  Chatillons  were 
seen  ultimately  among  the  converts.     Some, 
however,  clung  to  the  creed  of  their  fathers ; 
and  Schomberg,   Guebriant,   and   Turenne, 
till  manhood,  shed  lustre   alike   on  France 
and    Protestantism.       The  Duchesse   de  la 
Force,  who  was  incarcerated  by  Louis  XIV. 
in  a  dungeon  which  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
Castle  of  Anger,  maintained  her  faith  invio- 
late, even  after  her  husband  had  conformed 
to  the  mandate  of  the  Court.     But  the  real 
influence  of  the  Reformers,  and  the  benefits 
they  conferred  on  the  nation,  are  to  be  found j 
not  in  the  records  of  the  great,  but  in  the 
industrial  and  general  improvement  of  France 
during  this  part  of  the  century.    The  Hugue- 
nots,  forgetting  their  political  sympathies, 
and  protected  in  their  religious  privileges, 
betook  themselves  to  the  arts  of  peace ;  and, 
by  the  admission  of  their  detractors,  became 
eminent  in  the  van  of  progress.     Their  settle- 
ments were  enriched  by  careful  husbandry, 
they  ipcreased  largely  the  commerce  of  the 
kingdom,  and  several  of  the  present  manu- 
factures  of  France    owe    their    origin    to 
Huguenot  skill  and  invention.      Nor  were 
they  deficient  in  science  and  letters;   their 
four  academies  at  this  period  boasted  many 
names   of  conspicuous   merit;    and,   in  the 
learned  professions  especially,  the  Reformers 
gained  very  high  distinction.     As  for  the 
moral  and  social  results  of  this  movement, 
they  were  such  as  experience  has  often  veri- 
fied.    Without  becoming  indifferent  to  their 
faith,  the  Reformers  mitigated  some  of  its 
asperities,    and   lived   at    peace   with   their 
Catholic  fellow-subjects,  united  parts  of  one 
great  community.     Above  all,  the  disaffec- 
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tion  vanished  which  had  broken  out  lately 
into  civil  war;  the  old  Huguenot  loyalty  re- 
vived and  increased  under  a  just  government; 
and  Mazarin,  who  carried  out  the  policy  of 
his  predecessor  with  scrupulous  fairness, 
could  boast  that  '  his  little  Huguenot  flock 
was  fondly  attached  to  its  royal  shepherd, 
even  if  it  strayed  into  bad  pastures.'  It 
was  the  golden  age  of  French  Protestantism, 
a  bright  space  between  two  dark  eras. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  the  number  of  the  French 
Protestants  was  not  less,  probably,  than  fif- 
teen hundred  thousand,  and  they  composed 
some  of  the  most  valuable  classes  of  the 
nation.  The  great  families  of  the  noblesse 
had  nearly  all  conformed  to  the  Catholic 
doctrines,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
inferior  seigneurie  had  gradually  imitated 
this  example.  But  the  Huguenots  filled  the 
trading  corporations  ;  they  had  absorbed  a 
large  share  of  the  commerce  of  France  ;  they 
occupied  wealthy  and  prosperous  districts ; 
they  had  many  distinguished  intellectual 
leaders  ;  and  everywhere  they  formed  a  con- 
tented population.  M.  Weiss — whose  death 
we  regret  to  notice  while  commenting  on  a 
kindred  theme — in  his  excellent  work  on  the 
French  refugees,  has  given  us  an  animated 
and  interesting  sketch  of  the  state  of  the 
Huguenots  at  this  juncture.  Agriculture 
had  made  remarkable  progress  in  the  prov- 
inces, in  which  they  were  numerous ;  and 
it  was  owing  mainly  to  their  efibrts  that  the 
slopes  of  Beam  were  thick  with  corn,  that 
cultivation  ran  up  the  Cevennes,  that  the 
valleys  of  Languedoc  flowed  with  wine,  and 
that  a  thousand  farms  in  Normandy  were 
rich  with  meadows  and  gay  with  orchards. 
They  traded  extensively  with  the  Levant, 
with  Canada,  Holland,  and  the  British  Isl- 
ands ;  and  Huguenot  captains  and  Hugue- 
not crews  had  engrossed  much  of  the  profit- 
able commerce  between  Dieppe,  Bordeaux, 
and  London.  Their  skill  and  industry  had 
achieved  remarkable  results  in  manufac- 
tures ;  and  the  silks  of  Lyons,  the  serges 
of  Abbeville,  the  paper  of  Ambert,  and  the 
cloths  of  Coutances — produced  chiefly  by 
Huguenot  hands — had  become  celebrated 
over  the  Continent.  As  for  their  intellec- 
tual position,  it  was  attested  by  such  names 
as  those  of  Claude  and  Basnage — the  one  the 
most  illustrious  reformed  preacher,  the  other 
the  greatest  jurist  of  France — of  Conrart, 
Pelisson,  Dacier,  and  Dubosc,  each  variously 
famous  in  his  generation,  and  of  many  others 
less  equally  known,  but  eminent  at  the  bar 
and  in  the  pulpit.  Taken  altogether,  the 
Huguenots  formed  a  most  prosperous  and 
energetic  minority  in  the  great  mass  of  the 
French  nation. 


That  a  Sovereign  of  France  should  ever 
have  thought  of  molesting  such  a  body  of 
subjects,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  his  king- 
dom, and  of  his  own  oaths  and  those  of  his 
ancestors,  appears  at  present  hardly  credible. 
But  France  was  sinking  under  a  centralised 
despotism  ;  the  institutions  and  usages  of 
the  nation  were  being  forced  into  a  harsh 
uniformity;  and  a  proud,  bigoted,  and 
ignorant  king  was  told  by  flatterers  and 
interested  priests  that  he  could  obliterate 
religious  distinctions,  and  make  all  French- 
men of  one  faith,  as  easily  as  he  could  level 
differences  in  taxation.  Though  he  confirm- 
ed at  first  the  Huguenots'  privileges,  Louis 
XIV.  from  an  early  period  resolved,  as  he 
said,  '  to  abridge  their  rights,  and  gradually 
to  fence  them  round  with  restrictions.' 
Thirty  years  followed  of  harsh  measures  and 
vexatious  edicts  against  the  Reformers,  the 
forerunners  of  a  greater  catastrophe.  Com- 
missions were  issued  to  investigate  the  titles 
of  the  places  of  worship  of  the  Huguenots, 
and  the  inquiries  always  ended  in  forfeitures. 
Their  cemeteries  were  defaced,  and  their 
churches  despoiled  of  their  bells,  ornaments, 
and  other  appendages ;  and  it  was  expressly 
proclaimed  that  the  royal  arms  should  be 
erased  from  such  impious  edifices.  The 
Huguenots  were  excluded  from  all  ofi&ces  of 
trust,  from  the  upper  ranks  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  from  employment  in  civil  affairs ; 
and,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  Colbert, 
they  were  banished  from  the  corporate 
bodies,  and  forbidden  to  exercise  almost 
every  profession.  Then  came  encroachments 
on  their  chartered  rights  ;  their  tribunals  in 
the  Parliaments  were  closed ;  they  were 
told  to  conform  or  expect  no  justice ;  and, 
like  the  Jews  in  the  middle  ages,  they  were 
occasionally  forbidden  to  sue  for  their  debts. 
At  last  royal  iniquity  and  folly  invaded 
their  homes  and  broke  up  their  families; 
and  a  series  of  odious  ordinances  deprived 
the  Protestant  parent  of  his  natural  author- 
ity, allured  his  children  to  interested  con- 
versions, and  bribed  them  to  disobedience 
and  undutifulness.  A  detestable  system  of 
proselytism,  too,  by  threats  and  corruption, 
was  set  on  foot ;  and  the  influence  of  a 
powerful  government  was  brought  to  bear 
all  over  the  kingdom  to  degrade  the  Reform- 
ers and  their  religion.  AVe  quote  an  ac- 
count of  the  deeds  of  this  period,  from  the 
pen  of  a  zealous  Catholic  priest,  who  played, 
like  his  fellows,  his  part  in  them  : — 

'  Before  revoking  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the 
King  had  sapped  the  foundations  of  Calvinism. 
He  had  caused  numerous  places  of  wort^liip  to 
be  tlirown  down  ;  had  aholislied  the  Chambers 
of  the  Edict;  had  shut  out  the  Huguenots  from 
all  higher  offices,  aud  from  municipal  and  cor- 
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porate  todies;  had  given  large  pensions  to 
those  who  abjured ;  had  condemned  those  who 
relapsed  to  death  ;  and  had  sent  missionaries 
everywhere  to  preach  Catholicism.  The  way- 
was  thus  opened  to  the  completion  of  the 
good  work,  the  most  brilliant  feat  of  an  illus- 
trious reign,  the  masterpiece  of  power  and 
consummate  policy.' 

More  violent  measures  were  taken  with 
the  Reformers  between  1683  and  1685. 
Their  children  were  rudely  torn  from  them 
on  the  information  of  hireling  spies ;  and  a 
host  of  busy  proselytising  priests  were  de- 
spatched to  preach  at  them  all  over  the  king- 
dom. The  mobs  of  the  towns  were  stirred 
up  againgt  them  ;  they  were  openly  denounc- 
ed as  heretics  and  rebels ;  and  lawless  inva- 
sions of  their  property  were  winked  at  by 
the  official  authorities.  To  Louvois,  how- 
ever, belongs  the  infamy  of  having  devised 
the  most  terrible  means  of  coercing  them 
into  a  change  of  religion.  The  ever-mem- 
orable dragonnades  were  the  work  of  this 
bold  and  pitiless  minister ;  and  be  carried 
it  out  with  remorseless  energy.  Dragoon 
regiments,  attended  by  priests,  and  usually 
headed  by  a  bishop  and  intendant,  were 
marched  into  the  Huguenot  districts ;  the 
inhabitants  were  summoned  in  a  body  to 
recant ;  and  troops  were  quartered  upon  any 
recusants,  with  permission,  as  was  signifi- 
cantly said,  to  do  everything  but  murder 
and  ravish.  What  atrocities  were  commit- 
ted by  this  soldiery — how  they  gave  free 
scope  to  their  cruelty  and  insolence — ^how 
they  sacked  houses,  destroyed  villages,  and 
turned  whole  cantons  into  desolation — 
what  refined  modes  of  torture  they  invented, 
and  how  they  indulged  their  brutality  and 
lust — is  described  by  Michelet  with  extraor- 
dinary power;  and  it  may  be  doubted  if 
any  persecution  has  been  more  indiscrimi- 
nate and  reckless.  We  see  its  spirit  in  this 
letter  of  Louvois,  for  the  first  time  publish- 
ed in  this  collection : — 

'The King  has  been  informed  by  your  letter 
of  the  17th  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  Huguenots 
of  Dieppe.  These  people  having  been  especially 
conspicuous  in  refusing  to  submit  to  His 
Majesty's  will,  you  are  to  have  no  clemency 
whatever  towards  them ;  and  you  may  make 
the  quartering  of  the  soldiers  upon  them  as 
disagreeable  and  severe  as  possible.  You  may 
increase  the  number  of  billets  as  you  please, 
but  without  relieving  the  Huguenots  of  Eouen  ; 
and  instead  of  exacting  ten  pence  and  pro- 
visions, you  may  put  on  each  house  ten  times 
as  much,  and  allow  the  troops  to  do  any  need- 
ful disorder.  This  is  the  Avay  you  will  cure 
people  of  the  kind,  and  make  an  example  in 
the  province.' 

The  documents  relating  to  the  drao'on- 
nades  are  so  numerous  in  this  collection,  that 


we  scarcely  know  which  to  select  from  them. 
The  following  narrative  of  M.  Chambrun,  a 
Huguenot  preacher  near  Avignon,  is  an  aver- 
age specimen  of  this  persecution.  M.  Cham- 
brun was  very  ill  and  in  bed  when  the  dra- 
gonnade  broke  into  his  town;  and  M.  de 
Tesse,  the  royal  commandant,  and  M.  de 
Cosnac,  the  Bishop  of  Valence,  at  first,  as 
was  usually  the  case,  sought  to  win  him 
over  by  gentle  means  : — 

'  The  Count  saluted  me  with  much  courtesy, 
asked  me  how  I  was,  and  then  placed  liimsek 
at  the  head  of  my  bed,  with  the  bishop  at  the 
foot.  He  then  told  me  he  took  great  interest 
in  me ;  that  he  wished  to  show  me  particular 
favour ;  that  he  had  not  thrown  me  like  my 
colleagues  into  prison  ;  and  that  to  overcome 
my  scruples  more  easily,  he  had  brouglit  the 
bishop  with  him  to  explain  everythin;^.  I 
thanked  him  for  his  politeness,  but  replied  that 
I  had  a  Master  in  heaven  who  claimed  my 
obedience.' 

Persuasion  having  been  found  impracti- 
cable, and  M.  de  Chambrun  having  challeng- 
ed the  bishop  to  a  theological  discussion, 
M.  de  Tesse  suddenly  changed  his  lan^ 
guage  :— 

'He  said  all  that  was  nothing  to  the  point; 
that  the  King,  his  master,  had  resolved  to  make 
me  a  Catholic,  and  that  it  was  better  for  me  to 
think  upon  it  and  accept  the  terms  that  were 
offered  to  me.  I  told  him  that  all  I  required 
was  a  passport,  so  that  I  might  go  to  Holland, 
like  other  French  ministers.  After  a  short 
time  he  took  his  departure,  exclaiming  that  I 
had  too  much  rhetoric  for  him,  and  that  it 
would  be  well  for  me  to  reflect  and  obey.  He 
had  not  been  away  two  hours,  when  he  sent 
forty-two  dragoons  into  my  house.  These  men 
kept  beating  drums  all  night  to  prevent  me 
sleeping,  and  to  compel  me  to  submit.  In  a 
few  hours  my  house  was  turned  upside  down. 
All  the  provisions  I  had  were  not  enough  for 
one  of  their  meals.  They  broke  in  the  doors 
to  find  out  if  anything  had  been  concealed, 
and  destroyed  everything  they  laid  their  hands 
on.  My  wife  resisted  them  with  extraordi- 
nary courage ;  they  insulted  and  abused  her 
in  the  foulest  language.  At  night  they  lit 
candles  all  over  the  house ;  yet,  bad  as  all 
was,  it  would  have  been  bearable  had  they  not 
come  into  my  room  to  stifle  me  with  tobacco- 
smoke,  and  kept  up  drumming  throughout  the 
whole  night.' 

Meantime  similar  and  worse  scenes  were 
taking  place  all  over  the  town  : — 

'  The  troops  were  quartered  instantly  upon 
the  Reformers,  and  they  had  no  sooner  received 
their  billets  than  cries  were  heard  in  every 
street.  The  poor  people  ran  up  and  down  in 
despair  ;  here  and  there  a  woman  was  seen  at 
a  window  crying  help  for  her  husband,  who 
was  being  batooned,  or  was  hung  up  by  his 
feet  over  a  chimney,  or,  perhaps  was  kept  with 
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a  knife  at  his  throat.  Here  and  there  a  hus- 
band was  lamenting  his  wife,  who  had  miscar- 
ried in  consequence  of  blows  and  other  cruel- 
ties. Children  were  screaming  everywhere 
"Help!  help!  they  are  killing  my  father,"  or 
*'  carrying  away  my  mother."  But  here  my 
hand  must  lay  down  the  pen.  The  recollec- 
tion of  these  barbarities  fills  me  with  such 
afHietion  that  I  cannot  go  on  with  the  tragic 
tale.' 

Some  idea  of  the  dragonnades  may  be 
obtained  by  picturing  to  ourselves  such 
scenes  repeated  in  every  province  in  France. 
The  efforts  of  the  missionary  soldiers  were 
usually  crowned  with  apparent  success ;  and 
whole  towns  and  settlements  of  Huguenots 
were  converted  by  their  atrocious  arguments. 
Grreat  was  the  joy  at  Versailles  and  Marly 
at  this  example  of  the  providence  of  G-od,  as 
Madame  de  Maintenon  piously  observed; 
and  Chancellor  Le  Tellier,  when  he  heard 
that  hardly  a  Huguenot  remained  in  the 
kingdom,  sang  the  Nunc  Dimittis  with  se- 
nile ecstasy.  Yet  numerous  as  were  the 
nominal  conversions,  many  Keformers  defied 
the  fiery  trial ;  and,  in  spite  of  cruelty  and 
intimidation,  refused  to  abandon  the  faith  of 
their  ancestors.  This  was  the  case  especial- 
ly with  that  sex  whose  firmness  of  purpose  in 
matters  of  conscience  has  often  put  that  of 
men  to  shame;  and  Huguenot  women  in 
thousands  of  instances  gave  noble  proofs  of 
the  martyr's  constancy.  The  wrongs  done 
to  many  of  these  victims,  how  they  were 
torn  from  their  homes  and  shut  up  in  con- 
vents, how  they  were  immured  for  years  in 
loathsome  dungeons,  exposed  to  insults  or 
hypocritical  solicitations,  would  be  almost 
incredible  if  not  attested  in  hundreds  of 
passages  in  this  series  :  we  quote  a  striking 
and  horrible  example  : — 

'  When  these  ladies  had  been  committed  to 
their  jailer's  hands,  he  flung  them  into  a  prison 
full  of  mud  and  filth.  He  deprived  them  of 
their  clothes  and  their  linen;  and  put  on  them 
dresses  taken  from  the  hospitals,  that  had  been 
worn  by  the  most  diseased  patients,  and  were 
covered  with  stains  of  blood  and  ulcers.  Ma- 
demoiselle Ducros  was  dressed  in  this  manner. 
The  wretch  gave  them  bread  that  a  dog  would 
not  eat,  and  a  little  water  only  to  drink.  He 
paid  them  a  visit  several  times  a  day  with 
warders,  who  caused  them  to  be  stripped,  and 
beat  them  with  extreme  cruelty.  Besides  that, 
he  used  sometimes  to  plunge  them  into  the 
moat,  full  of  stagnant  water  and  fetid  matter, 
and  dragged  them  out  when  they  had  lost  all 
consciousness.  Tliey  died  under  torments  not 
surpassed  in  the  annals  of  paganism.' 

One  of  the  most  barbarous  features  of  this 
persecution  was  the  dishonour  shown  to  the 
remains  of  those  who,  at  the  approach  of 
death,  had  relapsed,  conscience-stricken  at 


the  mockery  of  their  conversion.  It  was  a 
common  spectacle  in  France  at  this  juncture 
to  behold  their  corpses  torn  from  their 
graves,  or  tossed  unburied  into  the  common 
sewers;  sights  ominous  of  the  yet  distant 
times  when  brutalised  mobs  were  to  violate 
the  tombs  of  the  ancestors  and  descendants 
of  that  persecuting  King,  and  inflict  upon 
his  own  embalmed  remains  the  outrages 
which  had  been  offered  by  his  authority  to 
his  unoffending  subjects*  This  series 
abounds  in  details  of  such  cases  :  we  select 
that  of  M.  Paul  Chenevix,  an  eminent  mem- 
ber of  the  Parliament  of  Metz  : — 

'  "When  he  was  dead  his  body  was  brought  to 
the  jail,  and  was  condemned  by  the  magistrate 
to  be  dragged  upon  a  hurdle.  The  Parliament, 
shocked  at  such  a  treatment  of  the  must  aged 
member  of  their  body,  delayed  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  for  a  time  ;  but  an  order  to  the 
contrary  came  from  the  Court.  Tlie  venera- 
ble body  was  then  stripped  naked  and  exposed 
without  any  covering  whatever.  It  was  drag- 
ged on  a  hurdle  with  every  mark  of  ignominy. 
The  spectators  at  the  sight  cried  aloud  with 
grief;  and  when  the  corpse  had  been  tlirown 
into  the  sewer,  the  Eeformers  rescued  it  and 
buried  it  decently.' 

As  a  general  rule,  the  commands  of  the 
King  were  obeyed  with  cruel  and  revolting 
zeal  by  all  persons  in  authority  in  France. 
The  bishops  especially  were  distinguished  in 
these  acts  of  brutality,  and  vied  with  each 
other  in  making  converts  and  covering  their 
royal  master  with  flattery.  The  eagle  of 
Meaux,  we  regret  to  say,  stooped  to  a  flight 
so  unworthy  of  him ;  and  even  the  illustri- 
ous and  gentle  Fenelon  acquiesced  at  least 
in  the  persecution.  There  were,  however, 
some  honourable  exceptions,  and  this  series 
contains  more  than  one  protest  of  honoura- 
ble and  right-minded  Catholics  against  the 
folly  and  crimes  of  Louis.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  upper  classes — the  courtiers, 
officials,  and  even  the  noblesse — ^joined  in 
the  outcry  against  the  Reformers,  and  co- 
operated in  these  acts  of  injustice — a  circum- 
stance not  to  be  forgotten,  perhaps,  in  any 
estimate  of  the  King's  conduct.  One  of 
the  most  vexatious  trials  of  the  Huguenots 
was  to  see  renegades  from  their  religion  en- 
deavouring to  atone  for  their  errors  by 
persecvitiug     with    extraordinary     severity. 


*  See  the  curious  Proces  Verbal  of  the  desecra- 
tion of  the  Royal  tombs  in  the  vi-devant  Abbayc  of 
St.  Denis  in  1734.  The  corpses  of  Henry  IV.  and 
Louis  XIII.  were  found,  on  opening  their  coffins, 
to  be  scarcely  changed ;  the  body  of  Louis  XIV. 
was  dried  up  to  a  "blacU  mummy;  that  of  Louis 
XV.  was  a  mass  of  corruptiou.  All  were  thrown 
into  the  kennel,  or  scattered  to  the  winds  of 
heaven. 
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The  Countess  de  Marsan  was  a  notable  in- 
stance : — 

'The  town  of  Pons  belonged  to  this  aged 
penitent,  who,  thinking  that  tormenting  here- 
tics was  the  best  Avay  to  obtain  pardon  for  sins, 
imprisoned  and  ill-treated  those  unfortunate 
persons  who  refused  to  convert  themselves  to 
Catholicism.  She  practised  these  severities  on 
persons  of  every  age,  but  she  directed  her  at- 
tention towards  children  particularly,  and 
caused  them  to  be  carried  off  on  all  sides. 
Many  men  and  women  died  after  three  weeks 
or  a  month  in  her  prisons,  but  others  survived 
and  were  at  length  liberated.  Some  children 
resisted  her  with  extraordinary  fortitude.' 

Towards  the  close  of  1685,  reports  came 
in  from  all  parts  of  France  that  the  Reform- 
ers had  for  the  most  part  abjured,  though 
some  signs  of  resistance  were  visible.     The 
King,  ignorant  of  the  truth,  and  intoxicated 
by  the  flattery  of  the  sycophants  who  com- 
pared him  to  Theodosius  and  Constantino, 
was   persuaded   that   a   little   more  rigour 
would  extirpate  heresy  altogether ;  and,  in 
an  evil  hour  for  his  own  renown,  revoked 
the  salutary  and  time-honoured  edict  which, 
disregarded  as  it  had  been  of  late,  was  a 
fundamental   law   of  the  monarchy,   and   a 
protest  against  his  recent  oppression.     All 
Huguenot    churches    that    remained   were 
overthrown ;  the  cemeteries  were  dismantled 
and  effaced  ;  the  Huguenot  pastors  were  or- 
dered to  quit  the  soil  of  France  under  pain 
of  death ;   and  the  exercise  of  Calvinism  in 
public  was  prohibited  under  severe  penalties. 
The  emigration  of  all  Protestants,  who  were 
not   ministers,   was  strictly  forbidden,   the 
galleys,  the  halter,  or  transportation  being 
reserved   for  those  who  made  the  attempt ; 
and  bands  of  soldiers  were   placed  on  the 
frontier  to  carry  the  mandate  into  execution. 
The    trial   discriminated    and   brought   out 
clearly  what  was  weak  or  vacillating,   and 
firm   or  unyielding,  in  the  afflicted  b°  dy  of 
French  Protestantism.     About  one-third  of 
the   Huguenots,  it  is  supposed,    conformed 
ultimately  to  the  Catholic  doctrines  and  be- 
came absorbed  in  the  mass  of  the  nation, 
without  any  seeming   religious    distinction. 
Rather  more  than  a  third — though  many  of 
them  had  yielded  to  the  storm   of  the   dra- 
gonnades— remained  in  France  attached  to 
their  faith ;  and  in  spite  of  disabilities  and 
wrongs,  maintained  the  creed  of  their  fa- 
thers unchanged,  and  transmitted  it  to  their 
existing  posterity.     The  rest,  perhaps  eighty 
thousand  families,  between  three  or  four  hun- 
dred thousand  persons,  preferred  their  relig- 
ion to  the  natal  soil,  and  abandoned  France 
when  freedom  of  conscience  was  denied  them 
withm  her  misgoverned  borders.     Of  these 
several  were  arrested  and  subjected  to  the 


terrible  punishments  denounced  against 
them  by  the  insensate  King ;  but  the  large 
majority  escaped  by  degrees  in  many  instan- 
ces, it  is  well  known,  with  the  aid  of  Catho- 
lic neighbours  and  friends,  who  secretly  de- 
tested his  odious  tyranny. 

The   fate  of  the  exiles  is  a  well-known 
chapter  in  the  history  of  France  and  the 
civilised  world.     Some  took  service  in  for- 
eign armies,  and  in  a  series  of  bloody  con- 
tests, from  the  day  of  the  Boyne  to  that  of 
Malplaquet,  struck  down  the  pride  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  and  avenged  themselves 
on  their  royal  persecutor.     But   the  mass 
betook  themselves  to  the  pursuits  they  had 
followed  in   the  country  they  had  left,  and, 
scattered  in  colonies  in  the  British  Isles,  in 
Holland,  Germany,  and  the   American  set- 
tlements, transferred  to  distant   and  alien 
nations  the  genius  and  grace  of  French  in- 
dustry.    Their  factories  revived  the  wasted 
Palatinate,  and  repaired  the  ruin  effected  by 
Louvois ;  they  introduced  into  Prussia  and 
Saxony   their   manufactures   of   cloth    and 
silk;  the  looms  of  Spitalfields  and  of  Dub- 
lin   owe    their   origin   to    their  industrious 
skill;    and,    wherever    they    settled,    they 
formed  a  population  of  orderly  and  well- 
disposed  citizens.     The  exiles,  too,  produced 
many  names   distinguished  for  their  public 
services,  their  industrial  skill,  and  their  pri- 
vate virtues,*  such  as  those  of  Schomberg, 
Ruvigny,    Romilly,    Bouverie,    Bosanquet, 
Hughessen,  Martineau,  Lefevre,  Ouvry,  Pi- 
gou,  Labouchere,  and  Ligonier.     As  for  the 
loss  France  sustained  by  their  departure,  it 
is   best   shown   in  the   confidential  reports 
made  to  Louis  after  the  Peace  of  Ryswick. 
These  documents,  written  by  enemies  of  the 
Reformers,  admit  that  an  extraordinary  de- 
cline in  wealth  and   prosperity  had  taken 
place  in  the  provinces  in  which  the  Hugue- 
nots had  been  numerous ;  and,  even  to  this 
day,  some  towns  and  districts  have  not  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  the  emigration. 
We  quote  a  passage  from  this  series,  refer- 
ring to  the  condition  of  Saumur  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  : — 

'  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Saumur  rep- 
resent humbly  to  your  Majesty,  that  your  pietv 
has  allowed  them  to  destroy  the  academy  and 


*  The  Camden  Society  published  in  1852  an  in- 
teresting volume  of  '  Lists  of  Foreign  Protestants 
and  Aliens  resident  in  England,'  1618—1688,  edited 
by  W.  Durrant  Cooper,  Esq.,  which  contains  the 
names  of  a  vast  number  of  these  meritorious  exiles. 
Many  of  them  settled  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  and 
contributed  to  the  manufacturing  prosperity  of  that 
place,  for  England  owes  the  seeds  of  her  greatness 
as  a  manufacturing  country  to  the  religious  perse- 
cutions which  drove  the  artisans  of  France  and 
Flanders  to  her  shores. 
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temple  of  the  Pretended  Eeformers,  a,s  they  had 
for  several  years  entreated ;  but  that  the  French 
and  foreign  noblemen's  sons  who  were  educa- 
ted there  being  noAv  all  gone,  the  merchants 
from  Holland  and  other  countries  and  nearly 
all  the  artisans  having  disappeared,  this  town, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  the 
kingdom,  has  become  deserted  and  without 
trade,  and  is  decaying  from  day  to  day.' 

The  original  documents  in  this  series  on 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  are 
less  numerous  than  we  might  have  expected. 
Those,  however,  that  relate  to  the  cruelties 
inflicted  on  the  unhappy  persons  arrested  in 
different  attempts  to  escape  are  very  strik- 
ing and  full  of  interest.  We  quote  from  a 
contemporary  observer  a  specimen  of  that 
'  life  in  the  galleys '  which  became  the  doom 
of  too  many  men  of  blameless  conduct  and 
high  character  : — 

'People  never  would  believe,  were  not  the 
fact  certain,  what  refinements  of  barbarity 
were  practised  on  these  galley-slaves.  They 
were  led  to  the  port,  coupled  with  robbers  and 
assassins,  with  chains  on  their  necks,  their 
hands,  and  their  feet,  made  a  show  of  to  terrify 
their  fellows  in  religion.  The  heaviest  chains 
were  reserved  for  them.  A  red  coat  and  ca]) 
was  their  usual  dress,  with  a  coarse  shirt  and 
stockings  of  felt.  Their  labours  on  the  galleys 
were  frightfully  severe.  The  slaves  were 
bound  in  pairs  on  the  benches  of  each  vessel, 
and  could  not  move  beyond  the  length  of  their 
chains,  each  eating  and  drinking  in  his  own 
place.  They  were  employed  in  rowing  with 
the  long  and  heavy  oars  by  which  the  galleys 
were  set  in  motion.  They  had  no  shelter 
against  the  rain  and  heat  or  the  cold,  often  so 
severe  at  sea,  but  a  thin  awning  spread  over 
their  heads.  This  was  taken  ofl:'  when  the 
vessel  was  under  weigh,  as  it  interfered  with 
her  speed.  Along  the  benches  ran  a  gallery, 
on  which  the  officers  walked  up  and  down 
with  a  scourge  in  hand.  The  unhappy  rowers 
were  repeatedly  beaten  by  their  overseers.  At 
the  hour  of  Mass,  when  the  Host  was  elevated, 
the  Huguenot  galley-slave  was  compelled  to 
doff  his  cap.  If  he  refused,  he  was  stretched 
on  his  back  naked,  and  was  beaten  severely 
with  a  rope's-end.  His  body,  when  sufficiently 
mangled  and  torn,  was  then  washed  with  salt 
and  vinegar.' 

The  following  is  an  account  of  one  of  the 
scenes  of  transportation  to  the  American 
colonies : — 

'You  have  not,  perhaps,  yet  heard  of  the 
new  mode  of  persecution.  Our  friends  are 
being  shipped  off  to  the  islands  in  America,  to 
be  there  exposed  and  sold  as  slaves.  I  went  on 
board  one  of  the  transport  ships.  I  saw 
eighty  young  women  and  others  lying  down  in 
a  pitiable  state ;  I  was  horror-stricken,  and 
could  not  utter  a  word.  In  another  cabin  were 
nearly  a  hundred  old  men  in  extreme  misery; 
the  tyrant's  cruelty  had  reduced  them  to  de- 


spair. They  were  of  all  classes  and  every 
quality  ;  no  one  was  spared.  The  women  told 
me  that  when  tliey  set  sail  from  Marseilles 
they  were  two  hundred  and  fifty,  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  that  eighteen  had  perished 
in  a  fortnight.' 

The  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
was  followed  by  a  series  of  edicts,  extend- 
ing down  to  1724,  which,  by  a  cruel  and 
absurd  fiction,  declared  Protestantism  ex- 
tinguished in  France.  The  '  Newly  Con- 
verted,' as  the  Huguenots  were  called,  were 
'  presumed  '  to  be  of  the  national  faith,  and 
social  outlawry  and  civil  death  were  the 
sentence  of  the  thousands  of  recusants 
whose  acts  and  lives  belied  the  presumption. 
The  marriages  of  the  Reformers  were  invali- 
dated ;  they  were  declared  incapable  of 
succeeding  to  property ;  they  were  excluded 
from  employment  in  the  State ;  and  they 
were  treated  as  a  degraded  caste  unworthy 
of  the  privileges  of  Frenchmen.  Their  re- 
ligious assemblies,  too,  were  made  criminal, 
and  even  their  private  worship  proscribed  ; 
their  homes  were  invaded  by  an  inquisitorial 
police;  and  any  of  their  pastors  who  ven- 
tured within  the  borders  of  orthodox  France 
were  liable  to  instant  execution  and  torture. 
The  galleys  or  exile  were  the  penalty  of  the 
slightest  resistance  or  complaint ;  and  even 
the  smallest  Huguenot  meeting  was  watched 
with  angry  and  jealous  suspicion.  Shut  out 
thus  from  the  pale  of  the  State,  and  under 
the  ban  of  persecuting  laws,  the  Reformers 
during  the  eighteenth  century  became  Helots 
among  their  fellow-subjects,  and,  as  is  the 
case  with  those  who  suffer  injustice  from 
power,  were  feared  by  the  Government.  On 
every  occasion  when  France  was  at  war  they 
were  alternately  repressed  or  conciliated  by 
promises  made  to  be  only  broken ;  and  when 
once  they  rose  up  in  arms,  they  were  crushed 
with  a  merciless  rigour  which  has  made  the 
revolt  of  the  Cevennes  a  proverb.  How 
many  unfortunate  Huguenot  pastors  fell  the 
victims  to  their  zeal  for  the  faith,  how  many 
among  their  flocks  were  torn  from  their 
homes,  and  sent  to  the  slave-ship  or  the 
penal  settlement,  historians,  usually  on  the 
side  of  power,  have  not  as  yet,  we  believe, 
estimated;  but  this  collection  shows  that 
the  number  was  large.  Yet,  even  atrocities 
of  this  kind  were  less  intolerable  than  the 
degradation  of  the  Reformers  in  every  social 
relation.  The  French  Huguenot,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  was  a  mark  of  general 
scorn  and  dislike,  sneered  at  as  an  unsocial 
and  morose  stranger,  denounced  as  a  heretic 
and  a  rebel,  despised  as  one  of  questionable 
position,  and  considered  unfit  for  the  rights 
of  Frenchmen  from  which  he  had  been  in- 
iquitously  excluded.    Those  who  know  what, 
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in  a  similar  state  of  things,  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Catholic  of  Ireland,  during  the 
generation  before  the  Union,  will  under- 
stand  the  social  debasement  of  the  French 
Huguenot  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  following  passage  may  be  quoted  from 
a  petition  to  Marshal  Saxe,  who,  like  Du- 
quesne,  was  exempted  by  name  from  the 
disabilities  that  applied  to  Protestants — the 
conqueror  of  Fontenoy  was  felt  to  be  a  ne- 
cessity to  the  House  of  Bourbon — in  proof 
of  the  state  of  the  Keformers  in  France 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century : — 

_'  Sixty  years  have  been  the  witnesses  of  our 
miseries.     Our  temples  and  our  ministers  pro- 
scribed, their  flocks  wandering  and  often  fugi- 
tive,   dragoons  set  upon   us  as  missionaries; 
ecclesiastics  often  more  cruel  tlian  these,  who 
allow  us  neither  to  live  nor  to  die  without  hav- 
ing been  constrained  to  acts  which  shock  our 
conscience;  the  jails  and  galleys  overflowing 
with  our  martyrs ;  our  marriages  dishonoured 
by  hypocrisy  or  sacrilege ;  our  Bibles  burnt  by 
the  hangman's  hands;    our  properties  confis- 
cated and  reduced  by  fines ;  such,  Sir,  are  the 
principal  features  of  our  condition.     Even  if 
our  sufferings  have  diminished  of  late,  we  owe 
it  merely  to  accidental  circumstances.      But 
persecution  only  slumbers ;  it  is  not  dead.  Our 
confessors  remain  in  prisons  and  chains.    Some 
are  in  the  galleys,  at  the  port  of  Brescou,  and 
others   have  been   immured   in  the   tower  of 
Outance  for  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years.     Our 
marriages  are  declared  invalid  and  illegal,  un- 
less celebrated  according  to  the  Eomisli  form, 
and  in  marrying  we  are  compelled  to  make  our 
recantation.        Our    religious    assemblies    are 
treated   as  seditious,  even   when   our  loyalty 
cannot  be  questioned ;    in  a  word,  the  old  and 
new  laws  remain  in  force,  and  our  enemies  only 
await  an  opportunity  to  cause  them  to  be  put 
in  execution.' 

^  Another  document  of  the  same  period 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  cruelties  practised  in 
1720  on  a  party  of  the  Reformers  accused 
untruly  of  attending  a  religious  meeting  : — 

'Our  prisoners  yesterday  set  off  from  Mont- 
pelher.  A  company  of  cavalry,  sabre  in  hand, 
and  one  of  infantry  with  fixed  bayonets,  with 
SIX  archers,  formed  the  advanced  guard.  I 
will  call  the, party  neither  good  nor  bad,' for 
some  were  one  and  some  the  other;  but  each 
had  a  collar  of  iron  on  his  neck,  about  the 
length  of  four  fingers,  to  which  a  heavy  chain 
was  attached,  and  trailed  down  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  ground.  So,  four  by  four,  or 
in  parties  of  six,  they  were  tied  to  each  other 
by  the  neck,  and  were  obliged  to  keep  up  the 
chain  in  their  hands,  its  weight  being  really 
enormous.  The  prisoners  were  brought  into 
the  citadel  in  this  plight,  the  garrison  turning 
out,  and  mocking  at  them.  The  rain  on  tliat 
day  was  very  heavy,  but  it  did  not  prevent 
them,  when  they  approached  Nimes,  from 
J,?'''i"g  their  heads  and  breaking  into  a  psalm. 
liiey  had  been  mixed  up  with    robbers  and 


thieves;  and  indeed  three  of  their  women  had 
been  chained;  two  prostitutes,  who  had  been 
taken  up  somewhere,  being  yoked  on  in  the 
same  way.  As  these  good  folk  had  been  very 
ill  treated  at  Montpellier,  where  they  had  lain 
in  jail  upon  wet  straw  all  together,  they  were 
now  in  a  state  not  fit  to  be  seen,  all  swelled  and 
hardly  able  to  stir.' 

And  the  revolting  punishments  inflicted 
on  the  Huguenot  galley-slaves  continued  in 
the  eighteenth  century ; — 

'You  have  perhaps  heard  how,  for  some 
time  past,  they  have  been  more  than  ever  de- 
termined to  compel  us  to  take  off  our  eaps 
during  tlie  Romish  service.  Some  of  us  have 
been  tied  together  and  fastened  to  a  bench,  to 
force  us  to  remain  bareheaded  at  Mass;  we 
have  been  dragged  to  the  stern  where  their 
altars  are  set  up  ;  in  the  harbour  we  have  been 
flogged  and  condemned  to  the  hardest  work. 
But  nothing  was  so  bad  as  what  took  place  in 
October.  The  missionaries  obtained,  or  ex- 
torted, an  order  that  we  should  be  bastinadoed 
until  we  took  off  our  caps  at  their  prayers.' 

In  spite,  however,  of  persecution,  of  bar- 
barous   edicts,   and     social    ostracism,  the 
numbers  of    the  Reformers  increased,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
they  were  not  far  from  a  million  persons. 
That  law  which  enlists  the  feelings  of  man 
on  the  side  of  a  faith  for  which  he  suffers, 
retained  the  Reformers  in  the  old  ways  ;  and 
French  Protestantism,  after  a  hundred  years 
of   fruitless  efforts  to  root  it  out,  remained 
deeply   implanted   in   the   kingdom.      The 
'  Church  under  the  Cross,'  as  it  was  called, 
throve   under    oppression    and   discourage- 
ment ;  while  that  of  Fleury,  of  Tencin,  of 
Dubois,  though   lapped   in   splendour,    and 
sustained  by  power,  was  sinking  into  con- 
tempt and  ruin.     The  ministers,  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives,  watched  over  '  the  congrega- 
tions of  the  desert,'  to  use  their  simple  and 
pathetic  language;    and  the  Huguenot  as- 
semblies met  and  prayed,  in  secret  and  fear, 
but  with  not  less  fervour  than  when  their 
ancestors  blessed   the  name  of    the  Great 
Henry  in  their  favoured  temples.     A  report 
of  1745  gives  us  this  sketch  of  one  of  their 
gatherings,  which,  like  those  of  the  Scotch 
Covenanters,  kept  up  the  union  and  spirit  of 
the  sect : — 


'On  this  day  the  Calvinists,  or  Pretended 
Eeformers,  held  a  public  religious  assembly, 
the  first  that  had  been  seen  in  this  country 
since  the  Eevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Naates. 
There  were  about  six  or  eight  thousand  people 
of  every  age,  sex,  and  quality.  The  place  of 
meeting  was  in  a  meadow  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dordogne,  in  the  parish  of  Koquette,  and  dio- 
cese of  Perigueux,  a  quarter  of  a  league  from 
the  town  of  Sainte  Foy.  Many  went  to  attend 
this  assembly  at  daybreak,  but  it  was  not  col- 
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lected  until  about  eight,  and  it  lasted  until  two 
in  the  afternoon.  Rivoise  Yot,  a  merchant 
draper,  having  a  loud  voice,  began  with  a 
lecture  which  lasted  nearly  two  hours;  then 
came  a  minister  or  preacher  named  Jean  de 
Loire.  He  preached,  said  prayers,  and  sang 
psalms.  He  baptized  two  children,  published 
the  banns  of  marriage  of  eleven  couples,  and 
fixed  a  day  for  another  assembly.  Contribu- 
tions were  given,  books  were  sold  and  distri- 
buted ;  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  eating 
and  drinking.' 

It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
French  Protestants  lived  contented  under 
this  direful  tyranny.  They  would  have 
been  unworthy  of  their  race,  and  of  man- 
hood, had  they  not  keenly  felt  its  injustice. 
But  they  remained  quiescent  during  the 
century,  nor  was  this  simply  the  result  of 
weakness;  there  is  strong  evidence  that  the 
old  spirit  of  Huguenot  loyalty  was  never 
extinguished.  This  description  by  a  young 
Catholic  officer  of  a  Calvinist  assembly  in 
1757,  which  he  happened  to  witness  to  his 
great  annoyance,  is  a  proof  of  the  attach- 
ment still  felt  by  the  Reformers  for  the  de- 
scendants of  Henry : — 

'  After  the  sermon  was  over,  some  verses  of 
the  Miserere  Mei  were  chanted  which  related  to 
the  subject  of  the  discourse ;  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  form  of  prayer  in  which  they  prayed 
for  all  conditions  of  men,  from  the  King  on  his 
throne  to  the  meanest  peasant.  But  conceive 
my  surprise  when  the  minister  prayed  by  name 
for  the  King,  the  Queen,  the  Dauphin,  and  the 
Dauphiness,  and  thanked  God  for  Her  Royal 
Highness's  delivery.  I  could  not  credit  my  ears, 
nevertheless  it  was  true.  Judge,  Sir,  how 
amazed  I  was.  You  know  in  what  colours  our 
Huguenots  are  painted  and  in  what  way  they 
speak  of  their  assemblies.  I,  like  many  others, 
had  been  prejudiced  against  them,  but  I  see  I 
have  been  deceived,  and  that  their  enemies  don't 
tell  the  truth.' 

The  proscription  of  the  Protestant  faith 
in  France  certainly  did  not  contribute  to 
strengthen  the  hold  of  Catholicism  or  even 
of  Christianity  upon  the  minds  of  the  edu- 
cated classes.  On  the  contrary,  infidelity 
spread  and  the  authority  of  the  Church  de- 
clined, precisely  during  that  period  when  the 
pious  convictions  of  the  Huguenot  faith  were 
crushed  and  extirpated  as  anti-Christian  and 
heretical.  The  National  Church,  relieved 
from  the  task  of  a  moral  conflict  with  the 
Reformers,  by  degrees  lost  the  true  elements 
of  her  strength,  and  declined  into  lethargy 
and  corruption.  A  Bossuet  appeared  to 
answer  a  Claude ;  but  the  mitred  sycophants 
of  Louis  XV.,  who  enforced  orthodoxy  by 
the  galbys  and  the  halter,  were,  usually,  ei- 
ther profligate  or  ignorant.  The  place  of  a 
Church  that  had   fallen  into  contempt  was 


usurped  by  a  succession  of  sceptics,  who,  de- 
stroying all  faith  in  existing  usages,  proved 
the  heralds  of  an  anarchy  of  irreligion. 
Nor  was  this  all ;  for  religion  became  iden- 
tified in  the  thoughts  of  men  with  the  cruel- 
ties perpetrated  in  its  name,  and  reason  and 
conscience  protested  against  a  system  allied 
with  tyranny  and  injustice.  '  Your  persecu- 
tion,' said  Bayle  in  1686,  '  will  recoil  on 
yourselves  and  lead  to  Deism ;'  and  the  pre- 
diction was  fully  verified  by  experience. 
The  ideas  which  found  their  highest  expres- 
sion in  the  writings  of  Voltaire  and  Jean-. 
Jacques  were  antichristian  in  part  and  de- 
structive ;  but  this  was  because  the  essence 
of  Christianity  was  confounded  with  acci- 
dents that  seemed  antichristian;  and  their 
strength  lay,  as  has  been  remarked,  in  the 
liberality,  the  loftiness  of  thought,  and  the 
justice  that  was  mixed  up  with  their  errors. 
So  true  it  is  that  in  human  afi'airs  wrong 
often  works  out  its  own  penalty,  and  that  the 
triumph  of  persecution  may  become  ulti- 
mately its  avenging  Nemesis.  Throughout 
the  profligate  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  when  the 
depravity  of  his  Court  and  the  relaxed  state 
of  public  opinion  were  tending  to  the  catas- 
trophe which  overtook  his  unfortunate  suc- 
cessor, no  amelioration  took  place  in  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  the  King's  Protestant 
subjects.  It  is  a  thing  almost  incredible, 
and  which  we  were  not  aware  of  until  we 
,  found  the  evidence  of  it  in  these  volumes, 
that  little  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago, 
in  the  year  1762,  a  Protestant  minister 
named  M.  de  La  Bochette  was  hanged  by 
sentence  of  the  fanatical  Parliament  of  Tou- 
louse— the  same  which  had  recently  perpe- 
trated the  judicial  murder  of  the  Calas  fam- 
ily— for  no  other  offence  than  that  of  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  in  violation  of  the  law,  and 
that  three  Protestant  gentlemen  were  be- 
headed at  the  same  time  for  the  crime  of 
having  attempted  to  rescue  their  minister. 
The  narrative  of  this  martyrdom  is  one  of 
the  most  aff'ecting  pages  we  remember  to 
have  read,  and  the  spectacle  seems  to  have 
produced  an  effect  even  on  the  population  of 
Toulouse,  which  had  assembled  to  wit- 
ness it : — 

'The  prisoners  were  led  to  the  square  of  St. 
George,  being  the  place  chosen  fur  extraordi- 
nary executions ;  but  the  square  of  La  Mon- 
noye  was  thought  more  iitting,  inasmuch  as 
the  space  was  not  so  great,  and  fewer  persons 
could  have  a  view  of  the  martyr.  All  the  av- 
enues were  lined  by  detachments  of  soldiers  ; 
for  a  rescue  was,  it  is  said,  feared  ;  and  if  so  it 
must  have  been  the  Catholics  who  devised  such 
a  scheme — they  were  grieved  at  the  shedding 
of  innocent  blood — for  the  few  Protestants  who 
dwelt  in  the  town  had  shut  themselves  up  in 
their  houses,  iu  a  state  of  terror,  and  mourning 
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in  private.  The  windows  of  the  houses  that 
looked  into  the  square  were  let  at  a  very  high 
rate  ;  wherever  the  victims  made  their  appear- 
ance they  were  received  with  lamentation  and 
tears;  you  would  have  said  that  Toulouse  had 
become  Protestant.  The  people  asked  what 
was  the  faith  of  these  men ;  and  when  they 
were  lieard  speaking  of  Christ  and  His  Passion, 
there  was  a  general  feeling  of  surprise  and  af- 
fliction. The  clergyman  of  Taur  could  not 
stand  the  sight;  he  tainted  away,  and  his  place 
was  taken  by  one  of  his  curates.  What  was 
most  touching  was  the  perfect  calmness  of 
La  Pochette ;  his  face  full  of  sweetness,,  of 
beauty,  and  of  intelligence,  his  youth,  his 
steadfast  and  sober  words,  all  this  excited  pro- 
found interest.  Besides,  there  was  the  addi- 
tionnl  reflection  that  he  was  dying  because  he 
would  not  tell  an  untruth,  that  his  being  a  min- 
ister was  his  only  crime,  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence nor  even  charge  against  him,  that  he  had 
only  to  say  a  word  to  save  his  life,  and  yet  he 
preferred  a  cruel  death  to  abjuration,' 


The    edicts  against    the  Protestants   of 
France  continued  in  force  till  1787,  and  were 
not  unfrequently  put  into  execution.     In  a 
letter,     written    in    1774,    Lafayette  com- 
plains  that    hundreds  of  thousands    of    his 
countrymen  were  by  law  aliens,  and  deprived 
of    the    commonest   rights    of    Frenchmen. 
Men  still  living  remember  the  time  wben  the 
Huguenot  pastor  who  ventured  to  raise  his 
voice  in  prayer  for  his  scattered  flock  was  li- 
able to  immediate  death,  and  when  the  Hu- 
guenot husband  and  wife  were  denounced  as 
living  in  concubinage  and  rearing  up  a  fam- 
ily of  bastards.     The  parents  of  such  men 
of  our  own  day  as  M.  Guizot,  Admiral  Bau- 
din,  and  M.  Delessert,  were  excluded  by  law 
from  the  rites  of  marriage,  from  the  privile- 
ges of  citizenship,  and  even  from  the  last  in- 
dulgence of  a  tomb  in  consecrated  ground. 
Even  after  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  the 
galleys   contained  some   Huguenot   slaves; 
and  not  many  years  before  that  event,  the  ju- 
dicial murders  of  Galas  and  La  Kochette 
show  that  fanaticism  had  still  the  power  of 
glutting  its  vengeance  on  French  Protestant- 
ism.    By  degrees,  however,  a  more  kindly 
feeling  grew  up  towards  the  persecuted  sect ; 
the  religious  indifference  of  the  age  was  a  se- 
cupity  against  the  oppression  of  the  past ; 
and  the  awakening  intellect  of  the  France  of 
Voltaire  confessed  and  regretted  the  great 
crime  committed  in  the  preceding  century. 

The  first  amelioration  in  the  condition  of 
the  Protestants  of  France  was  not  made  until 
1787,  one  of  the  last  free -acts  of  Louis 
XVI.  And  it  was  not  until  the  monarchy 
was  perishing  in  the   revolutionary   storm, 


that  the  National  Assembly  redressed  the  in- 
justice of  which  his  ancestor  had  been  the 
author,  and  not  only  swept  away  the  disabil- 
ities to  which  the  sect  had  remained  subject, 
and  raised  it  to  equality  with  the  Catholics, 
but  offered  the  privilege  of  French  dtizen-' 
ship  to  the  descendants  of  the  exiles  of  1685. 
Since  that  time,  under  the  various   govern- 
ments which  have  claimed  the  allegiance  of 
the  French  people,  the  congregations  of  the 
Pteformers  have  proved  themselves  loyal  and 
faithful  men  ;  and  their  churches,  protected 
again  by  the  State,  have  for  the  most  part  re- 
tained unchanged  the  auvstere  simplicity  of  the 
ritual  and  the  doctrines  of  Calvin.     At  this 
moment  the  Protestants  in  France  are  stated 
by  themselves  to  amount  to  1,561,000  souls, 
and  in  their  pursuits  and  mode  of  life  resem- 
ble   strongly    their    Huguenot     ancestors. 
They  have  given  the  State   some  eminent 
servants,  of  whom  Guizot  is  the  most   illus- 
trious ;  they  can  show  names  of  eminence  in 
the  camp,  in  art,  in  letters,  and  the  learned 
professions  ;  but  they  abound  principally  in 
the  middle  classes,  distinguished  by  their  in- 
dustry and  perseverance,  and  their  strict,  yet 
sincere  and  fervent,  piety.     France,  indeed, 
has  never  become  Protestant ;  from  the  days 
of  the  Guises  to  those  of  Napoleon,  Catho- 
licism has  been  the  national  faith  ;  yet  Prot- 
estantism has  had  a   salutary   effect   on  the 
thoughts,  the  feelings,  and  the  tendencies  of 
Frenchmen ;  and  even   now  the  Protestant 
supporters  of  liberty,  of  free    thought,  and 
constitutional  government,  comparatively  few 
in  number  as  they  are,  counteract  to   a  cer- 
tain extent  the  evils  of  a  despotic  govern- 
ment  and    an   ultramontane   clergy.     That 
France  remains   in   the  van  of  civilisation, 
that,  in  the  race  of  the  last  three  centuries, 
she  has  not   fallen  behind  like  Austria  and 
Spain,  may  in  part  be  due  to  the  share  which 
Protestantism  has  had  in  her  destinies.     In 
our  own  day,  the  Protestants  of  France  have 
acquired,  perhaps,    rather  too  much  of  that 
sectarian    character,  which    is   inseparable 
from  the  position  of  a  small  minority  of  per- 
sons, differing  in  opinion  on  essential  points 
from  the  nation  to  which  they  belong.     But 
at   the  head  of  every  good  and  enlightened 
enterprise,  for  the  relief  of  distress,  for  the 
spread  of  knowledge,  for  the  defence  of  free- 
dom, Protestant  names  will   be  found  :    and 
amongst  these  laudable  undertakings  the  at- 
tempt of  this  Society  to  rescue  from  oblivion 
the  sufferings  and  services  of  their  Huguenot 
forefathers,  deserves  certainly  to  be  honoura- 
bly remembered. 
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Art.  TV. — An  Examination  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton'' s  Philosophy ^  and  of  the  princi- 
pal Philosophical  Questions  discussed  in 
his  Writings.  By  John  Stuakt  Mill. 
London:  1865. 

Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's  *  Examination 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy  '  has 
anew  turned  public  attention  towards  meta- 
ph3'sical  studies,  and  given  a  powerful  im- 
pulse to  metaphysical  thought.  The  ques- 
tions which  have  for  some  time  past  agitated 
most  deeply  the  speculative  mind  of  the 
country  are  there  clearly  stated  and  able 
discussed  ;  and  there  is  no  volume  which  the 
student  could  more  advantageously  consult 
to  learn  the  latest  and  the  highest  develop- 
ments of  speculative  philosophy.  The  opin- 
ions of  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Profes- 
sor Mansel  are  given  with  such  fairness  and 
fullness  that  vre  may  easily  learn  and  accu- 
rately understand  the  doctrines  of  the  school 
to  which  they  belong,  and  of  which  they  are 
in  recent  times  the  most  distinguished  repre- 
sentatives ;  and  Mr.  Mill,  who  is  certainly 
one  of  the  greatest  masters  in  the  opposing 
school,  gives  its  teaching  in  its  finest  and 
most  defensible  forms. 

The  radical  difference  between  the  two 
schools  affects  the  nature  of  all  human 
knowledge.  Do  we  know  anything  beyond 
the  mind  and  its  modifications  ?  That  ques- 
tion has  been  discussed  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years,  and  we  seem  to  be  as  far 
from  its  solution  as  ever.  The  opposing 
champions  have  only  unhorsed  one  another. 
Fifty  years  ago  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  elabora- 
ted the  idealistic  theory  with  a  subtlety  and 
analytic  skill  which  have  never  been  sur- 
passed ;  but  Sir  William  Hamilton  attacked 
his  system  with  a  logic  so  resistless,  and  even 
so  ruthless,  that  the  system  crumbled  to  dust 
beneath  his  blows.  And  on  its  ruins  he 
reared  his  own  idealistic  theory  so  solidly, 
that  it  looked  as  if  it  could  safely  defy  all 
assault.  But  Mr.  Mill  has  now  arisen,  as  if 
to  bo  the  avenger  of  Brown ;  and  if  he  has 
not  demolished  the  system  of  Hamilton,  he 
has  certainly  made  most  desperate  breaches 
in  its  walls.  All  this  is  very  discouraging. 
It  appears  as  if  the  truth  were  never  to  be 
found — at  least  in  the  directions  in  which 
it  has  hitherto  been  sought.  If  it  were  to 
be  found  at  all  in  these  tracks  of  thought, 
the  men  we  have  quoted  could  not  have 
failed  to  have  found  it.  It  would  therefore 
seem  that  the  only  chance  of  success  in  this 
search  for  truth  is  to  abandon  the  beaten 
road  and  to  strike  into  new  paths. 

Let  us  see  what  are  the  two  prevalent 
theories  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  mind's 
knowledge ;   for  not  till  we  have  come  to  a 


conclusion  regarding  them  can  we  decide 
whether  our  knowledge  be  relative  or  abso- 
lute, or  give  a  judgment  in  regard  to  the 
Unconditioned,  or  solve  satisfactorily  any  of 
the  other  problems  discussed  in  the  '  Exam- 
ination.' This  inquiry  is  the  primary  one, 
and  when  it  is  settled  every  other  will  be 
easy.  All  philosophers  are  agreed  that 
Consciousness  is  the  fountain  of  knowledge, 
and  Mr.  Mill  and  Sir  William  Hamilton 
combine  in  defining  consciousness  as  '  the 
recognition  by  the  mind  or  ego  of  its  acts 
and  affections.'  *  But  under  this  apparent 
agreement  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
them.  Mr.  Mill  and  the  idealists  hold  that 
we  are  conscious  of  nothing  but  the  mind's 
own  modifications,  simply,  purely,  and  apart 
from  every  thing  else.  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, on  the  other  hand,  holds  that  in  percep- 
tion consciousness  gives  as  a  conjunct  fact 
the  existence  of  me  or  self  as  perceiving,  and 
the  existence  of  something  different  from  me 
as  perceived.  We  are  conscious  not  only  of 
the  mental  affection,  but  of  its  external  object 
or  cause. 

'  We  are  immediately  conscious  in  percep- 
tion,' says  he,  '  of  an  ego  and  a  non-ego,  known 
together  and  known  in  contrast  to  each  other. 
This  is  the  fact  of  the  duality  of  consciousness. 
It  is  clear  and  manifest.  When  I  concentrate 
my  attention  on  the  simplest  act  of  perception, 
I  return  from  my  observation  with  the  most  ir- 
resistible conviction  of  two  facts,  or  rather  two 
branches  of  the  same  fact,  that  I  am  and  that 
sometliing  diiferent  from  me  exists.  In  tiiis  act 
I  am  conscious  of  myself  as  the  perceiving  sub-  « 
ject,  and  of  an  external  reality  as  the  object 
perceived;  and  I  am  conscious  of  both  exist- 
ences in  the  same  indivisible  moment  of  in- 
tuition.' 

The  language  of  all  psychologists  till  very 
recently  involved  a  belief  that  thought 
and  consciousness  were  not  identical,  but  . 
that  the  one  was  the  object  of  the  other's 
apprehension.  Since  the  days  of  Dr.  Brown,  ^ 
however,  more  correct  opinions  in  regard  to 
this  matter  have  begun  to  gain  currency, 
though  the  old  phraseology  is  still  commonly 
used,  and  in  many  cases  the  old  belief  creeps 
stealthily  in  and  influences  our  arguments 
unawares.  Whenever  we  speak  of  the  mind 
being  conscious  of  its  own  sensations — of  its 
own  ideas — of  its  own  impressions — of  its 
own  modifications  (and  all  psychologists 
ancient  and  modern  use  such  language),  we 
make  consciousness  the  discerner  of  what 
passes  within  the  mind.  The  mental  mood 
and  the  consciousness  of  it  are  spoken  of  as 
different  things.  But  though  such  language 
is  still  used,  the  opinion  in  which  it  originated 
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is  now  abandoned;  and  the  true  nature  of 
consciousness  is  very  accurately  described 
by  Brown,  the  elder  Mill,  and  Hamilton. 

^Sensation,'  says  Dr.  Brown,*  'is  not  the 
object  of  consciousness  different  from  itself,  but 
a  particuhir  sensation  is  the  consciousness  of  the 
moment;  as  a  jjarticular  hope,  or  fear,  or  grief, 
or  resentment,  or  simple  remembrance,  may  be 
the  actual  consciousness  of  the  next  moment,' 

'Having  a  sensation  and  having  a  feeling,' 
says  Mr.  James  Millf  'are  not  two  things.  The 
thing  is  one,  the  names  only  are  two.  I  am 
pricked  l)y  a  pin.  The  sensation  is  one,  but  I 
may  call  it  a  sensation,  or  a  feeling,  or  a  pain, 
as  I  please.  Now,  when  h.-iving  the  sensation, 
I  say,  I  feel  the  sensation,  I  only  use  a  tauto- 
logical expression;  the  sensation  is  not  one 
thing,  the  feeling  another;  the  sensation  is  the 
feeling.  When  instead  of  the  word  feel,  I  use 
the  word  conscious,  I  do  exactly  the  same  thing. 
I  merely  use  a  tautological  expression.  To  say 
I  feel  a  sensation  is  merely  to  say  I  feel  a  feeling, 
which  is  an  impropriety  of  speech.  And  to  say 
that  I  am  conscious  of  a  feeling  is  merely  to  say 
that  I  feel  it.  To  have  a  feeling  is  to  be  consci- 
ous, and  to  be  conscious  is  to  have  a  feeling.' 

'Consciousness,'  says  Hamilton,  'is  the  funda- 
mental f  .rm,  tiie  generic  condition  of  all  think- 
ing. Consciousness  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
aught  ditferent  from  the  mental  modes  or  move- 
ments themselves.  It  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  an 
illuminated  place  within  which  objects  coming 
are  presented  to,  and  passing  beyond  are  with- 
drawn from  observation;  nor  is  it  to  be  con- 
sidered even  as  an  observer— the  mental  modes 
as  phenomena  observed.  Consciousness  is  just 
the  movements  themselves  rising  above  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  intensity.' 

These  quotations  carry  us  very  far  towards 
a  right  understanding  of  our  mental  nature. 
The  word  Consciousness  may  almost  be  re- 
garded as  a  superfluity  in  our  language.  It  is 
improper  to  say  '  I  am  conscious  that  I  know ; 
I  am  conscious  that  I  feel,'  for  that  is  simply 
to  say,  '  I  know  that  I  know,  or  I  feel  that  I 
feel;'  the  simple  formula  '  I  know;'  '  I  feel,' 
expresses  the  whole  fact.  But  here  the  ques- 
tion urges  itself  upon  us— What  do  we  know  ^ 
What  do  we  feel  ?  Sir  William  Hamilton  says 
that  in  perception  the  mind  is  conscious  both 
of  Itself  as  perceiving,  and  of  the  thing  per- 
ceived. Mr.  Mill  says  that  in  sensation  the 
mmd  IS  conscious  simply  of  its  own  affections. 
Now  these  sentiments  both  sanction  the 
undoubted  truth  that  all  knowledge  involves 
two  factors— the  subject  knowing  and  the 
object  known.  We  cannot  know  without 
knowing  something.  We  cannot  feel  without 
fcelmg  something.  But  when  Mill  and 
Hamilton  combine  in  saying  that  the  mind 
is  conscious  of  the  mind— that  the  ego 
knows   the   ego— that  in   sentiency  we  are 

*  Lecture  XI. 
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cognisant  of  our  sensations — they  flatly  con- 
tradict their  own  previous  teaching  in  regard 
to  the  nature  of  consciousness. 

It  may  be  alleged  that  we  must  interpret 
the  language  of  both  by  their  clearly  expres- 
sed teaching  in  regard  to  consciousness; 
that  they  merely  used  the  phraseology  which 
has  obtained  so  strong  a  hold  upon  philosophi- 
cal  literature,  but  that  neithenof  them  means 
to  affirm  that  the  mind  is  conscious  of  its 
own  operations.  If  it  be  so,  then  we  ask, 
Of  what,  then,  is  the  mind  conscious? 
When  we  know,  what  do  we  know  ?  When 
we  feel,  what  do  we  feel  ?  To  know  nothing, 
is  to  have  no  knowledge  :  to  feel  nothing,  is 
to  have  no  feeling.  We  can  find  no  answer 
to  these  questions  in  the  writings  of  either 
Brown  or  Mill.  They  unwaveringly  main- 
tain that  we  have  anyhow  no  consciousness 
of  the  external  world;  if  then  we  are 
conscious  neither  of  the  ego  nor  of  the  non- 
ego,  neither  of  the  mind  perceiving  nor  of 
the  object  perceived,  we  cannot  be  conscious 
at  all,  for  these  exhaust  all  the  possibilities 
of  consciousness,  unless  indeed  it  be  possible 
to  be  conscious  without  being  conscious  of 
anything. 

Let  us  state  this  argument  anew.  We 
cannot  be  conscious  without  being  conscious 
of  something.  But  the  objects  of  conscious- 
ness must  belong  either  to  the  mental  or  the 
material  world.  The  idealistic  school  declare 
with  one  voice  that  we  are  not  conscious  of 
the  material  world,  and  in  their  explanation 
of  consciousness  they  demonstrate  that  we 
are  not  conscious  of  the  mental  world ;  but 
that  we  are  simply  conscient.  Conscient  of 
what  ?  ^  Of  nothing  ?  The  realistic  scLool 
maintain  that  we  are  conscious  both  of  the 
mental  and  material  worlds;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  they  *how  equally  well  as  their 
adversaries  that  consciousness  does  not  take 
cognisance  of  the  mind's  operations,  and  thus 
they  annihilate  with  their  right  hand  one  of 
the  hemispheres  of  knowledge  which  they 
had  with  their  left  hand  put  in  subjection  to 
the  mind.  They  may  comfort  themselves, 
however,  with  the  thought  that  the  old 
hemisphere  of  outness  remains  to  them, 
whereas  their  opponents  are  left  in  a  wide 
vacuity — knowing,  yet  knowing  nothing. 

The  truth  is,  out  of  the  theory  of  conscious- 
ness above  explained  there  has  emerged  an 
entirely  new  idealism — an  idealism  which 
does  not  believe  in  ideas ;  and  the  modern 
idealist  has  now  forced  upon  him  one  of  two 
alternatives.  He  must  either  admit  that 
we  can  be  conscious  without  being  conscious 
of  anything ;  or  that  we  are  conscious  of  our 
own  mental  acts  and  affections,  notwithstand- 
ing his  own  repeated  protestations  to  the 
contrary.     It  is  certain  there  are  passages 
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in  the  writiDgs  of  all  the  modern  idealists 
which  favour  the  supposition  that  they  often 
do  take  refuge  in  the  old  and  abandoned  be- 
lief that  the  mind  can  be  conscious  of  its  own 
affections.  Mr.  Mill  frequently  speaks  of  us 
being  conscious  of  our  sensations ;  and  he 
tells  us  that  Brown  held  that  the  object  in 
perception  was  '  a  state  of  mind  identical 
with  the  act  ,by  which  we  are  said  to  per- 
ceive it.'  (Examination,  p.  161).  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  who  was  himself  some- 
what infected  with  idealism,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  see,  is  still  more  contradictory  of 
himself  on  this  point.  He  expressly  declares, 
that  consciousness  involves  three  things. 
1.  A  recognising  or  knowing  subject.  2.  A 
recognised  or  known  modification ;  and  3.  A 
recognition  or  knowledge  by  the  subject  of 
the  modification.* 

Is  the  doctrine,  then,  that  we  are  conscious 
of  our  own  mental  moods  defensible  ? — is  it 
conceivable  ?  We  are  afraid  it  is  not ;  and 
if  we  have  not  greatly  misunderstood  the 
writings  of  the  very  philosophers  whom  we 
have  here  quoted,  it  has  long  ago  been 
abandoned,  as  open  to  assault  at  every  point. 
A  mental  modification  is  simply  the  mind 
modified ;  and  therefore  when  it  is  affirmed 
that  the  mind  is  conscious  of  its  own  modifi- 
cations, it  is  affirmed  that  the  mind  is 
conscious  of  the  mind  ;  and  moreover,  that 
the  very  act  of  perceiving  is  identical  with 
the  act  of  being  perceived.  Subject  and 
object  are  thus  confounded.  In  the  one  in- 
divisible state  of  knowledge,  the  ego  both 
knows  and  is  known,  and  the  knowing  is 
the  being  known — two  things  generally  re- 
garded as  totally  distinct.  Does  not  this 
doctrine  in  reality  amount  to  a  dividing  of 
the  mind  from  itself — to  a  doubling  of  our 
various  aiental  states,  by  making  them  not 
to  constitute  our  consciousness  alone,  but  to 
be  also  the  objects  of  it?  To  make  such  a 
theory  even  conceivable,  we  must,  in  the 
language  of  Hamilton,  'have  a  second 
consciousness  through  which  we  might  be 
conscious  of  the  mode  in  which  the  first 
consciousness  was  possible.'  f  But  Mr.  Mill 
has  distinctly  repudiated  this  hypothesis  for 
both  Hamilton  and  himself: — 

'  From  the  definition  of  consciousuess,'  says 
he,  '  as  "  the  recognition  by  the  mind  or  ego  of 
its  own  acts  or  aflections,"  Sir  "William 
Hamilton  might  be  supposed  to  think  (as 
has  actually  been  thought  by  many  philoso- 
phers) that  consciousness  is  not  the  fact  itself  of 
knowing  or  feeling,  but  a  subsequent  operation 
by  which  we  become  aware  of  that  fact.  This, 
however,  is  not  his  opinion.  By  the  raiud's 
recognitions  of  its  acts  or  affections  he  does  not 
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mean  anything  different  from  the  acts  and  af- 
fections.'    {^Exam.  p.  114.) 

But  no  one  has  better  shown  the  contra- 
dictions involved  in  this  opinion  than  Dr. 
Brown : — 

'To  suppose  the  mind,'  says  he,  'to  exist  in 
two  different  states  in  the  same  moment  is  a 
manifest  absurdity.  .  .  .  There  are  not  sen- 
sations, thoughts,  passions,  and  also  conscious- 
ness. .  .  .  Tlie  fallacy  of  conceiving  con- 
sciousness to  be  something  different  from  the 
feeling  which  is  said  to  be  its  object,  has  arisen 
in  a  great  measure  from  using  the  personal  pro- 
noun I,  which  the  conviction  of  our  identity 
has  led  us  to  employ  as  significant  of  our  per- 
manent self.  .  .  .  But  when  we  say,  I  am 
conscious  of  a  particular  feeling,  in  the  usual 
paraphrastic  phraseology  of  our  language, 
which  has  no  mode  of  expressing  in  a  single 
word  the  mere  existence  of  a  feeling,  we  are 
apt,  from  a  prejudice  of  grammar,  to  sejiarate 
the  sentient  I  and  the  feeling  as  different — not 
different,  as  they  really  are  in  this  I'espect,  that 
the  feeling  is  one  momentary  and  changeable 
state  of  the  permanent  substance  I,  that  is  ca- 
pable also  of  existing,  at  other  moments  in 
other  states,  but  so  radically  different  as  to 
justify  our  classing  the  feeling  in  the  relation  of 
an  object  to  that  sentient  principle  which  we 
call  I,  and  an  object  to  it,  not  in  retrospect 
only,  as  when  the  feeling  is  remembered,  or 
when  it  is  viewed  in  relation  to  other  remem- 
bered feelings,  but  in  the  very  moment  of  the 
primary  sensation  itself;  as  if  there  could  truly 
be  two  distinct  states  of  the  same  mind  at  the 
same  moment,  one  of  which  states  is  to  be 
termed  sensation,  and  the  other  different  state 
of  the  same  mind  to  be  termed  consciousness.' 
(Lecture  XI.) 

It  is  allowed,  then,  on  all  hands,  that  sen- 
sation is  not  the  object  of  consciousness,  a3 
sensation  and  consciousness  are  identical; 
and  this  is  just  another  way  of  expressing 
the  almost  self-evident  truth  that  the  mind 
does  not  take  cognisance  of  its  own  affections. 
The  modern  idealists  are  therefore  driven 
upon  the  other  alternative;  and  to  save 
themselves  from  making  shipwreck  of  their 
faith,  must  hold  that  the  mind  can  be  con- 
scious, and  yet  be  conscious  of  nothing,  though 
consciousness  of  nothing  is  certainly  synony- 
mous with  no  consciousness.  No  doubt  it 
was  the  difficulty  here  presented  which  led 
the  old  idealists  to  separate  the  idealistic 
object  of  our  knowledge  from  the  act  of 
knowing  it.  The  Epicureans  had  their 
simulacra  rerum ;  Descartes  had  his  ma- 
terial images  in  the  brain  ;  Locke  and  Berke- 
ley had  their  ideas,  conceived  as  different 
from  the  mind,  and  recognised  as  different 
from  the  mind  in  knowledge.  But  the  logic 
which  destroyed  this  theory  rendered  ideal- 
ism for  ever  impossible.  And  it  is  strange 
that  Brown,  Mill,  and  Bain,  the  great  mas- 
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ter-builders  of  modern  idealism,  should  have 
been  the  men  who  most  eflfectually  under- 
mined the  foundations  of  their  own  fair 
fabric. 

But  it  is  right  we  should  take  their  own 
account  of  the  mental  fact  involved  in  con- 
sciousness. '  I  am  conscious  of  a  certain 
feeling,'  says  Dr.  Brown,  '  really  means  no 
more  "than  this,  I  feel  in  a  certain  manner, 
or  in  other  words,  my  mind  exists  in  that 
state  which  constitutes  a  certain  feeling,' 
This  theory  of  consciousness  could  not  be 
put  more  skillfully  than  it  is  here,  '  I  feel 
in  a  certain  manner.'  But  can  we  feel  in  a 
certain  manner,  and  yet  feel  nothing?  *  My 
mind  exists  in  that  state  which  constitutes  a 
certain  feelibg.'  True :  every  mental  state 
is  a  state  of  feeling  or  consciousness  ;  but  is 
feeling  possible  where  nothing  is  felt ;  and  if 
the  mind  does  not  feel  the  feeling,  what  does 
it  feel  ?  Should  it  be  urged  that  our  whole 
mental  life  consists  in  a  series  of  fleeting 
sensations  and  ideas,  that  we  cannot  tell 
whence  they  come  nor  whither  they  go;  that 
we  do  not  know  whether  they  have  objects 
or  whether  they  have  none,  and  that  there- 
fore we  are  not  warranted  to  conclude  that 
there  is  anything  but  sensations  and  ideas  in 
the  universe ;  that  in  these  is  our  whole 
knowledge.  Our  answer  still  is,  that  we  can- 
not know  without  knowing  something ;  and 
as  it  is  demonstrated  that  we  cannot  know 
our  mental  moods,  we  can  only  know — if  we 
know  at  all — material  properties.  The  al- 
ternative before  us  is  knowledge  of  outness,- 
or  no  knowledge  whatever. 

How  then  are  we  to  escape  from  these  en- 
tanglements and  contradictions  in  which  the 
modern  idealists  have  involved  themselves 
by  abolishing  ideas  as  distinct  entities  and 
yet  clinging  to  idealism  ?  All  that  we  have 
hitherto  said  has  pointed  to  one  inevitable 
conclusion — that  the  mind  has  no  knowledge 
of  its  own  acts  and  affections,  but  only  of 
the  external  world.  Herein  it  will  be  found 
is  the  true  theory  of  human  knowledge ;  and 
the  theory  is  very  simple  and  almost  self- 
evident.  In  all  knowledge  there  is  a  dual- 
ity— the  mind  knowing  and  the  thing  known ; 
but  the  mind  always  knows  and  is  never 
known;  it  is  ever  the  subject  of  conscious- 
ness and  never  the  object  of  it.  Because  it 
is  the  one  it  cannot  be  the  other. 

We  have  at  length  planted  our  foot  on 
solid  land.  Taking  our  premises  from  the 
idealists,  we  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
we  know  the  outer  world,  and  the  outer 
world  only.  But  in  this  outer  world  is  in- 
cluded a  great  deal  which  is  generally  and 
properly  reckoned  as  part  of  ourselves. 
There  are  our  bodies  with  all  the  myriad 
sensations  which  originate  in  them,  and  of 
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which  we  are  unceasingly  conscious.  The 
mind  only  knows,  and  every  thing  else  in  the 
wide  universe  may  be  the  object  of  its 
knowledge — it  may  be  the  flow  of  blood  in 
the  vessels  of  the  brain,  or  the  ray  which 
streams  from  the  most  distant  star.  To 
make  this  still  more  cei-tain,  let  us  rapidly 
analyse  the  different  kinds  of  knowledge; 
and  first  of  all  sensations. 

Our  sensations  are  those  forms  of  con- 
sciousness which  constitute  our  knowledge 
of  the  sensible  properties  of  matter.  When 
any  object  of  sense  is  presented  to  our  or- 
gans of  sense,  we  have  a  sensation  of  it ;  and 
in  that  sensation  of  it  is  our  knowledge  of 
it.  That  knowledge  is  immediate  and  di- 
rect. We  have  not  first  a  sensation  and  then 
a  consciousness  of  that  sensation ;  we  have 
simply  a  sensation,  and  thus  the  sensible  ob- 
ject and  the  sentient  mind  stand  face  to  face. 
According  to  the  usual  reckoning,  there  are 
five  special  organs  of  sense  ;  let  us  now  brief- 
ly examine  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  each 
of  them  gives. 

And  first,  Smell. — When  any  odour 
reaches  our  nostrils,  where  the  organ  of 
smell  is  situated,  we  are  said  to  smell  it  or 
scent  it.  The  sensation  we  have  is  our 
knowledge  of  the  odour,  and  that  knowledge 
is  immediate,  and  so  far  as  it  goes  complete. 
Of  course  we  are  not  able  at  first  to  refer 
the  odour  to  its  specific  source.  We  cannot 
tell  whether  it  is  the  odour  of  a  rose 
or  a  lily — of  a  decaying  body  or  a  new- 
mown  hay-field ;  but  that  is  not  the  proper 
function  of  Smell;  it  merely  makes  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  odour,  whatever  it  is,  and 
leaves  us  to  learn  from  experience  the  cause 
in  which  it  originates.  Of  the  odour  itself, 
however,  though  we  may  be  entirely  ignorant 
of  its  cause,  we  have  at  once  such  a  knowl- 
edge that  nothing  can  be  otherwise  added  to 
it.  Nothing  but  the  smelling  of  an  odour 
will  make  us  understand  what  that  odour 
is. 

But  it  is  said  by  the  idealists  that  the  sen- 
sation v/hich  we  have  in  smell  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  odour  which  comes  from  the 
rose  and  penetrates  our  nostrils.  In  one 
sense  it  undoubtedly  is.  Our  knowledge  of 
a  rose  is  not  the  rose  itself;  and  our  sensa- 
tional consciousness  of  its  fragrance  is  not 
its  fragrance.  But  by  our  organ  of  smell  we 
feel  its  fragrance — immediately,  directly — 
and  than  that  nothing  more  is  possible  or 
even  conceivable.  To  speak  of  a  sensation 
in  the  mind  as  the  idealists  continually  do, 
is,  strictly  speaking,  nonsensical.  There  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  a  sensation  in  the  mind. 
The  mind  is  sentient  when  objects  of  sense 
are  presented  to  its  organs  of  sense  ;  it  knows 
them ;  is  conscious  of  them ;  but  the  mind 
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and  its  objects  can  never  be  transmuted  into 
one  another. 

Taste. — When  a  sapid  body  is  presented 
to  our  organ  of  taste,  which  lies  along  the 
tongue  and  palate,  we  feel,  and  feeling  we 
know,  the  peculiar  taste  of  the  body  so  pre- 
sented, though  we  do  not  necessarily  know 
the  nature  of  the  body  itself.  Taste  is  the 
only  proper  object  of  this  sense;  with  that 
it  acquaints  us  immediately  and  perfectly, 
and  with  nothing  else. 

Hearing. — When  a  sound  reaches  the  ear 
we  hear  it.  That  is  the  simplest  expression 
of  the  fact,  and  we  believe  the  most  accurate. 
It  is  only  after  long  expei'ience  that  we  learn 
to  refer  the  vast  variety  of  sounds  which 
reach  us  to  their  different  sources ;  but  this 
is  not  the  office  of  the  sense  of  hearing  at 
all.  It  simply  makes  us  acquainted  with 
each  sound,  per  se,  as  it  strikes  upon  our 
tympanum  ;  and  it  does  this  so  perfectly  that 
nothing  can  afterwards  add  to  our  knowl- 
edge. We  are  conscious  of  the  sound,  and 
when  we  say  this  we  do  not  mean  that  we 
are  conscious  of  what  is  called  the  sensation 
of  sound,  for  there  is  no  sensation  of  sound 
of  which  we  can  be  conscious ;  but  we  are 
conscious  of  something  external  to  ourselves 
which  we  call  sound.  We  hear  the  report 
of  the  gun,  the  notes  of  the  flute,  the  chirp- 
ing of  the  bird — all  things  external  to  us ; 
and  such  popular  expressions  are  simply  true. 
We  may  be  told  that  the  vibrations  of  the 
air  which  constitute  physical  sound  must  be 
something  quite  different  from  the  feeling  of 
sound  in  the  mind.  Now  here  we  must  pro- 
test again  that,  accurately  speaking,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  feeling  in  the  mind ; 
there  is  only  the  mind  feeling  or  hearing, 
and  of  course  the  mind  hearing  must  be  quite 
different  from  the  sound  heard.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  reducing  the  duality  implied 
in  knowledge  into  unity — there  must  ever  be 
the  subject  knowing  and  the  object  known. 
But  in  all  knowledge  we  know  something 
that  is  external  to  us. 

It  is  a  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  ideal  school 
that  we  could  never  have  learned  the  exis- 
tence of  an  external  world  from  the  senses 
of  smell,  taste,  and  hearing;  and  even  Sir 
W^illiam  Hamilton  seems  to  concede  this  : 
'  In  hearing,  therefore,'  says  Dr.  Brown,  '  as 
in  taste  and  smell,  we  do  not  derive  from  its 
sensations  our  knowledge  of  things  external, 
but,  in  consequence  of  our  knowledge  of 
things  external,  we  regard  these  feelings  as 
sensations.'  *  'Our  belief  of  a  system  of  ex- 
ternal things,  then,  does  not,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  the  nature  of  the  feelings, 
arise  from  our  sensations  of  smell,  more  than 
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from  any  of  our  internal  pleasures  or  pains.' 
Now,  if  what  we  have  said  be  true,  and  the 
principles  of  the  idealists  lead  to  it,  we  have 
in  all  these  sensations  a  knowledge  of  what 
is  external  to  us.  The  only  question  is,  is 
it  not  possible  that  we  may  have  a  sensation 
of  what  is  external  to  us,  without  knowing 
that  it  is  so  ?  We  sometimes  mistake  a 
ringing  in  the  ear  for  a  confused  noise  heard 
from  a  distance,  may  we  not  in  like  manner 
mistake  the  external  for  the  internal,  and 
fancy  that  our  knowledge  of  the  outward  is 
a  knowledge  of  the  purely  inward  ?  Is  not 
the  whole  ideal  philosophy  a  proof  that  this 
mistake,  if  it  be  a  mistake,  is  made  even  by 
those  who  have  paid  most  attention  to  the 
working  of  their  minds  ?  We  frankly  con- 
fess that  we  do  not  believe  that  this  is  pos- 
sible ;  and  as  for  the  idealists  they  have  been 
misled  more  by  their  speculations  than  by 
what  they  have  experienced  or  can  experience. 
Their  appeal  is  always  to  the  infant,  to  what 
it  feels  and  knows.  Now  we  are  quite  willing 
to  carry  our  appeal  thither  too,  though  we  are 
afraid  we  shall  never  get  a  perfectly  final 
judgment  from  such  a  tribunal.  We  know, 
however,  that  the  adult  cannot  smell  an 
odour  or  hear  a  sound  without  an  irresistible 
conviction  that  the  odour  or  the  fragrance 
comes  from  without,  and  we  believe  that  the 
child  of  an  hour  old  has  the  same  irresistible 
conviction  too.  It  feels  something,  though 
of  course  it  cannot  tell  what  that  something 
is.  '  It  feels  something,'  such  is  the  simplest 
form  of  speech,  expressive  of  the  simplest 
form  of  consciousness,  and  in  it  there  is  a 
clear  distinction  made  between  the  '  It ' 
which  feels,  and  the  unknown  '  something  ' 
which  is  felt.  But  the  controversy  is  set  at 
rest  by  the  principles  of  the  idealists  them- 
selves. Mr.  Mill,  Mr.  Bain,  and  Br.  Brown, 
and  in  this  they  are  supported  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  all  concur  in  declaring  that 
the  mind  in  consciousness  is  not  conscious 
of  its  own  affections.  If  the  infant  is  con- 
scious, and  yet  not  conscious  of  its  own  af- 
fections, it  must  be  conscious  of  something 
else,  and  consciousness  is  knowledge. 

Touch. — The  sense  of  touch  is  spread  in 
a  less  or  greater  degree  over  the  whole 
body  ;  and  not  only  over  its  external  surface 
but  over  its  internal  membranes  and  vessels. 
We  have  sensations  of  this  kind  from  the 
flow  of  our  blood,  the  chemical  action  going 
on  in  our  stomachs,  the  motions  of  our 
bowels,  and  the  secretions  of  our  glands,  as 
well  as  from  the  substances  which  are  con- 
stantly pressing  against  the  outer  surface  of 
our  frame.  Extension,  figure,  solidity,  hard- 
ness, roughness,  and  many  other  qualities  of 
matter  are  generally  said  to  be  the  objects  of 
this  sense.     We  have  seen,  however,  that  all 
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the  other  senses  which  we  have  yet  examin- 
ed, have  only  one  specific  object,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  this  sense  has  only 
one  specific  object  too.     13y  touch  we  are 
made  acquainted  with  the  palpable.     It  may 
be  said  that  this  is  a  mere  play  upon  words, 
signifying  no  more  than  that  by  touch  we 
know  the  touchable.     But  the  same  may  be 
said  of  all  our  other  senses,  as  there  must, 
indeed,  be  an  exact  correspondence  between 
the  sense  and  its  object.     By  smell  we  know 
only  smells ;  by  taste,  tastes ;  by  hearing,  the 
bearable ;  by  sight,  sights  ;  and  by  touch,  the 
touchable.     The  palpable  is  quite  difi'erent 
from  the  objects  of  all  the  other  senses,  and 
it  is  only  through  this  peculiar  sense  that 
we  could  acquire  a  knowledge  of  it.     Smell 
and  hearing  could  never  give  us  a  knowledge 
of  the  palpable,  any  more  than  touch  could 
give  us  a  knowledge  of  odours  and  sounds. 
By  the  sense  of  touch  our  knowledge  of  the 
palpable  is  immediate,  and  so  far  as  simple 
palpability  goes,  perfect.     We  can  never  by 
reasoning,   or  the   assistance   of  the  other 
senses,  improve  it ;  for  each  sense  has  its  own 
province  beyond  which  it  cannot  pass,  and 
reason  can  never  intrude  into  the  province 
of  the  senses,  though  it  may  appropriate  the 
knowledge  which  they  furnish,  and  elaborate 
it  in  endless  ways. 

But  how,  it  will  be  asked,  do  we  obtain 
our  knowledge  of  extension,  without  which 
we  cannot  conceive  matter  to  exist  at  all  ? 
We  submit  that,  having  a  knowledge  of  the 
palpable,  we  have  a  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
tended, because  palpability  includes  exten- 
sion. We  smell  perfumes  and  hear  sounds 
without  having  the  idea  of  extension  forced 
upon  us ;  but  we  cannot  touch  anythino- 
touchable  without  the  rude  idea  that  it 
occupies  space. 

But  closely  connected  with  this  question 
is  the  other  question — whether  our  mental 
sensibilities  be  not  themselves  extended? 
It  is  the  general  belief  of  the  learned  that 
all  sensations  are  felt  in  the  mind,  and  thart 
the  mind  is  seated  in  the  brain  ;  but  in  op- 
position to  this,  it  is  the  universal  conviction 
of  the  unlearned  that  sensibility  is  diffused 
over  the  whole  body ;  that  when  the  foot  is 
burned  it  is  the  foot  which  sufiers,  and  not 
the  head ;  that  when  we  lift  a  pen,  it  is  the 
fingers  and  not  the  convolutions  of  the  brain 
which  feel  it.  Sir  William  Hamilton  has 
countenanced  this  belief  by  quoting  with 
approbation  the  old  half-paradoxical  saying 
in  regard  to  the  mind  and  its  material  frame- 
work, that  it  is  the  whole  in  every  part,  and 
every  part  in  the  whole.  And  Mr.  Lewis, 
in  his  very  interesting  work,  '  The  Physiol- 
ogy of  Common  Life,'  has  endeavoured  to 
prove  by  a  great  number  of  crucial  experi- 


ments, that  consciousness  is  not  confined  to 
the  brain,  but  that  it  is  diffused  over  the 
whole  nervous  system.  We  strongly  incline 
to  this  opinion ;  and  if  it  be  true,  it  solves 
the  problem  of  our  idea  of  extension.  When 
the  mind  is  conscious  of  a  sensation  in  the 
hand  and  of  another  in  the  foot,  at  the  same 
instant  of  time,  it  has  a  knowledge  of  exten- 
sion. We  go  farther  and  say,  that  when  the 
embryo  has  sensations  in  diiferent  parts  of 
its  body,  however  dull  and  indistinct  these 
may  be,  it  has  a  knowledge  of  itself  as  ex- 
tended. The  very  union  of  the  mind  with 
matter,  and  the  diffusion  of  consciousness 
along  all  the  living  nerves  of  that  matter, 
implies  a  knowledge  of  extension. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  Dr.  Brown, 
Mr.  Mill  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
idea  of  time  is  the  chief  element  in  the  idea 
of  extension.     To  our  mind,  the  two  ideas 
are  totally  and  altogether  dissimilar.     We 
may  measure  space  by  time,  we  may  calculate 
the  number  of  miles  we  have  walked  by  the 
hours  occupied  in  the  journey,  we  may  form 
an  estimate  of  a  surface  by  drawing  our 
fingers  along  it ;  but  that  which  we  call  ex- 
tension is  toto  ccbIo  different  from  what  we 
call  time.      Both   ideas  are  primary,  and 
cannot  be  explained  by  each  other,  or  by 
anything  else.     The  explanation  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  acquire  our  notion  of  ex- 
tension given  by  Mr.  Bain  in  his  really  great 
work,  '  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,'  and 
which  Mr.  Mill  has  quoted  with  applause, 
and  adopted  as  his  own,  assumes  a  sensational 
consciousness  of  certain  movements.     Now 
it  must  be  evident  to  every  one  that  we  can 
have  no  knowledge  of  motion  unless  we  have 
already  some  knowledge  of  extended  space, 
a^s,  the  one  implies  the  other.     But  in  truth, 
no  sensation,  muscular  or  not  muscular,  can 
give  a  knowledge  of  anything  beyond  itself,  if 
it  be  of  the  sensation  alone  we  are  conscious. 
Hardness,     softness,   roughness,     smooth- 
ness, figure,  are   all  modifications   of  palpa- 
bility, and  made  known  to  us  through  the 
sense  of  touch.     It  is  only  through  experi- 
ence, however,  and  often  only  after  a  series 
of  experiments  made  with  the    tactile  and 
prehensile  organs,  that  we  learn  accurately 
these  qualities  of  matter  just  as  it  is  only 
through  experience  that  we  learn  to  discrim- 
inate the  flavours  of  wine  or  the  perfumes 
of  flowers.     A  knowledge  of  hardness  and 
softness  involves  a  certain  amount  of  mus- 
cular sensation  ;  and  our  present  conceptions 
of  roughness,  smoothness,  and  figure  are  no 
doubt  founded  partly  upon  vision  as  well  as 
upon   touch.     The    experiences   we   derive 
from  both  senses  become  blended  together, 
and  form  one  compound  conception. 

But  we  may  be  told  that  it  has  been  con- 
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ceded,  even  by  Dr.  Keid,  that  our  sensations 
of  hardness,  roughness,  and  figure  are  evi- 
dently quite  different  from  these  properties 
in  bodies  themselves.*  To  this  we  answer, 
as  we  have  already  done  in  regard  to  tastes 
and  odours,  that  the  sensation  is  certainly 
different  from  its  object;  but  that'  in  the 
touch  we  have  immediate  and,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  perfect  knowledge  of  the  tangible.  If 
the  objection  implies  that  our  knowledge  of 
the  object  is  not  a  true  knowledge — that  it  is 
entirely  illusory — then,  ve  ask,  what  is  the 
proof  of  this  ?  Have  we  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  obtained  in  any  other  way  ?  If 
so,  in  what  does  it  differ  from  that  of  sense, 
and  what  is  that  more  excellent  way,  that  so 
we  may  follow  it?  If  it  has  been  really 
discovered  that  our  sensations  of  hardness, 
roughness,  and  figure  are  not  a  true  knowl- 
edge of  these  properties  of  matter,  this 
implies  that  we  have  reached  to  a  truer 
knowledge  of  these  things  by  some  other 
means,  and  thus  been  able  to  correct  our  old 
and  erroneous  impressions.  There  is  no 
such  higher  knowledge ;  no  such  more  excel- 
lent way ;  but  the  sensations  we  derive  from 
touch  are  frequently  intertwined  with  those 
we  derive  from  vision,  and  hence  there  grows 
up  a  conception  in  some  respects  different 
from  both.  Thus  we  find  it  difficult  to  form 
an  idea  of  a  rough  surface  without  thinking 
of  the  appearance  which  it  presents  to  the 
eye,  as  well  as  of  the  impression  which  it 
makes  on  the  hand ;  but  the  latter  is  the 
truer  knowledge,  as  the  eye  can  only  tell  us 
of  certain  varieties  of  light  and  shade  arising 
from  the  inequalities  of  the  surface,  with  the 
nature  of  which  we  must  already  have  be- 
come acquainted  by  the  exercise  of  our  tactile 
organs.  Our  sight  and  our  touch  woxk 
wonderfully  to  one  another,  but  each  has 
nevertheless  its  own  province,  out  of  which 
it  cannot  pass. 

Sight. — The  organ  of  this  sense  is  the 
eye  :  its  object  is  light,  but  light  as  it  is  re- 
flected from  bodies  in  all  its  manifold  grada- 
tions of  colour.  The  eyes  are  not  capable 
of  seeing  pure  light.  Isolate  an  eye  in 
empty  but  illuminated  space,  and  it  would 
see  nothing.  Its  light  would  be  no  better 
than  darkness.  But  let  the  same  eye  re- 
ceive the  same  light  as  it  is  reflected  from 
wood  and  field,  from  tower  and  town,  and  it 
will  be  filled  with  visions.  By  this  sense, 
then,  we  obtain  our  knowledge  of  colours, 
and  in  no  other  way  could  we  obtain  it.  The 
blind  can  have  no  knowledge  of  colours.  We 
may  endeavour  to  explain  their  nature  to 
them  as  we  best  can,  but  at  the  close  of  our 
explanations  tliey  will  probably  think,  as  a 
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blind  man   once  did,  that  scarlet  must  be 
like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 

It  is  certain  that  we  now  derive  from 
sight  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge  beyond 
what  it  originally  gives  us.  We  learn  by  a 
glance  of  our  eye  the  distance,  shape,  and 
magnitude  of  objects,  as  well  as  their 
colours.  Still,  after  all,  it  is  only  their 
colour  which  we  see  ;  but  the  various  shades 
of  that  colour  suggest  to  the  mind  the  dis- 
tance, figure,  and  size  of  the  coloured  objects. 
Berkeley  has  demonstrated  this  in  such  a 
way  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  resist  his 
demonstration.  It  seems  certain,  however, 
that  sight  gives  us  some  knowledge  of  ex- 
tension, as  we  cannot  see  colours  but  as 
extended,  seeing  they  cannot  exist  but  as 
extended. 

We  see  no  good  ground  upon  which  to 
rest  the  distinction  made  by  many  philoso- 
phers, and  among  others  by  Hamilton, 
between  the  primary  and  secondary  quali- 
ties of  objects.  Odoriferousness  is  entirely 
different  from  hardness,  and  sonorousness 
from  figure ;  but  all  of  these  are  real  quali- 
ties of  matter,  and  each  is  immediately 
known  by  its  appropriate  sense.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  objects  of  touch  and  sight,  the 
palpable  and  the  visible,  force  upon  us 
more  powerfully  than  the  objects  of  the 
other  senses,  the  idea  of  outness^  We  are 
not  only  conscious  of  these  objects,  but  we 
are  vividly  conscious  of  them  as  external  to 
ourselves.  No  amount  of  philosophy  will 
ever  bring  a  man  to  believe  in  earnest  that 
the  houses  and  streets,  the  men  and  women, 
whom  he  sees  around  him,  are  but  phantas- 
magoria, or  rather  shifting  moods  of  his  own 
mind.  He  sees  them,  he  feels  them  as 
entities  apart  from  himself;  his  conscious- 
ness bears  the  most  decisive  testimony  to  the 
fact ;  and  no  arguments  will  overcome  his 
convictions.  The  idealist  himself  is  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  his  native  beliefs  cry 
out  iucesantly  against  his  logic. 

We  think  it  will  be  conceded  that  the 
theory  of  knowing  which  we  have  sketched, 
is  simpler  than  that  of  either  Hamilton  or 
Mill,  and  that  is  a  presumptive  evidence 
of  its  truth,  for  Nature  is  simple  in  all  her 
ways.  It  is  also  much  more  in  accordance 
with  popular  and  wide-spread  beliefs  ;  and 
though  we  are  not  permitted  in  philoso- 
phy, as  in  theology,  to  lay  down  St.  Vin- 
cent's rule  for  our  guide  {quod  semper, 
uhique  et  ah  omnibus)  ;  yet  it  must  be 
admitted  that  we  should  not  readily  con- 
clude that  all  the  world  is  wrong  in  regard 
to  the  facts  of  its  own  consciousness.  We 
smell  perfumes,  we  hear  sounds,  we  see 
sights,  we  touch  the  palpable — so  say 
all  the  world,  and  so  says   the  grand  old 
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oracle,  consciousness,  too.  A  careful  in- 
vestigation of  our  mental  structure  bears 
out  the  same  result.  No  one  now  believes, 
with  the  older  idealists,  that  the  mind  dis- 
cerns only  sensations  and  ideas  ;  that  these 
hang  like  a  pictured  curtain  between  it  and 
externality,  and  form  a  kind  of  shifting 
panoramic  show.  And  it  appears  to  be 
more  difficult  still  to  believe  with  the  modern 
idealists,  that  in  consciousness  we  are  simply 
conscient,  without  being  conscient  of  anything. 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  more  emphatically 
than  any  other  philosopher,  makes  his  ap- 
peal to  consciousness.  To  consciousness, 
therefore  let  us  go,  and  see  how  far  his  sys- 
tem tallies  with  it.  He  declares,  that  in 
perception  we  are.  distinctly  conscious  of  a 
dualism — of  both  the  mind  perceiving,  and 
the  object  perceived.  Now  we  ask  if  any 
one  is  really  conscious  of  such  a  dualism. 
Drunken  men  are  said  to  see  things  double  ; 
but  sober  men,  never.  When  we  look  at  a 
tree,  we  see  the  tree,  and  the  tree  only — 
certainly  not  also  our  own  mind  in  the  act 
of  looking  at  the  tree.  There  is  a  duality, 
but  it  is  only  that  of  the  mind  perceiving 
and  of  the  object  perceived.  But  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  theory,  in  common 
with  that  of  Mill,  is  further  based  upon 
what  appears  to  us  the  absurdity  and  con- 
tradiction— that  the  mind  in  the  act  of  per- 
ceiving, perceives  itself  so  perceiving.  This 
is  not  only  contrary  to  consciousness,  but 
beyond  our  capabilities  of  conception. 

What  can  have  led  so  able  a  reasoner  so 
far  astray  ?  Is  there  no  sense  in  which 
we  can  be  said  to  be  conscious  of  ourselves  ? 
There  is.  We  are  compound  things,  made 
up  of  body  and  soul,  most  intimately  blended 
together.  The  body  is  properly  regarded 
as  part  of  ourselves,  and  of  that  body  we 
are  unceasingly  conscious.  We  cannot  for 
one  instant  divest  ourselves  of  this  self- 
consciousness  ;  and  moreover,  this  self- 
consciousness  interlaces  itself,  less  or  more 
closely,  with  every  feeling  and  perception  of 
the  mind.  The  mind — that  wondrous  prin- 
ciple— so  keenly  susceptible  of  all  other 
feelings,  can  never  be  conscious  of  itself, 
any  more  than  the  eyes,  ever  looking  out 
into  the  wide  world,  can  ever  see  themselves ; 
but  it  is  evermore  conscious  of  the  living 
mantle  in  which  it  is  clothed.  It  is  even 
wrong,  in  some  respects,  to  speak  of  the 
body  as  being  aught  seperate  from  the  soul 
— of  the  one  being  the  vesture  in  which  the 
other  is  robed — they  constitute  one  being, 
and  that  being  is  conscious  of  itself. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance  to  be 
taken  into  account,  which  is  probably  partly 
explanatory  of  the  view  held  by  Hamilton. 
None  of  our    mental    states    are    entirely 


simple.  Sensations  and  memories  are  always 
less  or  more  mingled  together.  It  is,  per- 
haps, impossible  to  have  any  sensation  of  the 
present,  without  having,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, some  recollection  of  the  past.  There 
is  here,  then,  a  kind  of  double  conscious- 
ness, and  the  consciousness  of  such  feelings 
which  connect,  as  it  were,  the  past  with  the 
present,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  beget 
the  idea  of  personal  identity,  may  very 
easily  be  mistaken  for  a  consciousness  of  self. 
There  is,  in  truth,  generally  congregated  in 
our  mind  a  miscellaneous  crowd  of  ideas  and 
sensations,  which  form  a  kind  of  back- 
ground in  the  picture,  when  any  new  sensation 
presents  itself  to  our  attention,  and  the  one 
as  well  as  the  other  enter  into  our  conscious- 
ness. Here,  then,  is  a  dualism,  somewhat 
different  from  that  taught  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton  ;  but  it  is  a  dualism,  and  we  can 
never  have  any  other. 

If  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  landed  him- 
self amid  inextricable  difficulties  by  main- 
taining that  the  mind  is  conscious  of  itself, 
Mr.  Mill  has  environed  himself  with  still 
greater  by  teaching  that  the  mind  is  not 
conscious  of  anything  beyond  itself  First 
of  all,  his  system  is  self-destructive,  inas- 
much as  it  teaches  that  the  mind  takes  no 
cognisance  of  its  own  acts  or  affections  ;  and 
yet  that  there  is  nothing  but  these  of  which 
it  can  be  cognisant.  But  besides  this,  his 
theory  makes  all  those  properties  purely 
mental  which  are  generally  regarded  as 
purely  material.  Colour,  extension,  figure, 
size,  so  far  as  we  know  these  things,  become 
properties  of  mind,  and  of  mind  only.  It  is 
rigidly  right  to  speak  of  our  sensations  as 
being  green  or  blue,  of  our  ideas  as  being 
round  or  square ;  for  greenness  and  blue- 
ness,  rotundity  and  squareness,  are  nothing 
but  mental  affections.  When  a  rose  meets 
our  eyes,  it  is  not  the  rose  which  is  red, 
but  the  mind ;  which  is  at  the  same  time 
figured  according  to  the  exact  pattern  which 
we  erroneously  conceive  the  rose  to  possess. 
It  is  very  hard  to  believe  this  ;  and  yet  we 
must  believe  it,  if  we  adopt  this  idealism. 

Bat  Mr.  Mill  consistently  carries  out  his 
theory  to  an  entire  negation  of  the  material 
world,  and  this  is  the  legitimate  conclusion, 
as  it  is  the  crowning  difficulty  of  the  ideal-, 
istic  system.  In  this  direction  he  goes 
much  farther  than  Brown.  Brown  believes, 
in  the  existence  of  an  external  world, 
though  he  maintains  we  are  entirely  igno-- 
rant  of  its  properties.  Mill,  following  in 
the  track  of  Berkeley  and  Hume,  maintains- 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  external 
world — that  our  belief  in  matter  is  a  mere 
delusion.  He  defines  matter  as  '  A  Perma- 
nent   Possibility  of  Sensation.'     '  If  I  am 
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asked,'  says  he,  '  whether  I  believe  in  matter, 
I  ask  whether  the  questioner  accepts  this 
definition  of  it.  If  he  does,  I  believe  in 
matter,  and  so  do  all  Berkeleyans.  In  any 
other  sense  than  this,  I  do  not.'  This  is 
very  explicit,  if  not  quite  plain.  He  believes 
in  matter,  if  we  agree  with  him  that  matter 
is  mind.     (P.  198.) 

Matter  is  '  a  permanent  possibility  of 
sensation.'  A  sensation  is  now  allowed  on 
all  hands  to  be  nothing  apart  from  the 
mind.  It  is  simply  the  mind  in  one  of  its 
moods.  Still  it  is  something.  But  a  pos- 
sibility is  nothing.  It  is  a  mere  abstract 
word,  with  no  entity  corresponding  to  it. 
And  matter  is  declared  to  be  a  possibility, 
and  nothing  more — the  shadow  of  a  shade. 
This  appears  to  us  simply  a  roundabout 
way  of  declaring  it  is  nothing.  But  it  may 
be  said  that  Mr.  Mill  means  that  matter  is 
nothing  but  permanently  possible  sensations. 
We  do  not  think  this  is  Mr.  Mill's  mean- 
ing ;  but  though  it  were,  it  does  not  mend 
matters ;  for  a  merely  possible  sensation  is 
not  an  actual  sensation,  and  a  sensation 
which  is  only  possible  and  not  actual  is  a 
nonentity.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Mill's  idealism 
is  of  the  purest  type.  He  wishes  honestly 
to  teach  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  matter, 
or  even  material  properties  in  the  universe  ; 
but  knowing  that  the  popular  belief  is 
against  him,  he  constructs  a  theory  to  ac- 
count for  that  belief,  and  his  definition  is  a 
part  of  his  theory. 

The  question,  then,  which  Mr.  Mill  sets 
himself  to  solve  is  this  :  Seeing  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  outer  world,  how  comes  it 
that  all  men  nevertheless  believe  that  there 
is  an  outer  world  ?  Mr,  Mill  has  elabo- 
rated his  answer  to  this  question  with  in- 
finite care  and  skill,  and  yet  we  must  ao 
knowledge  that  we  have  felt  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  understanding  it.  This  has 
arisen  not  from  any  obscurity  in  his  lan- 
guage, but  from  the  difficulty  we  have  ex- 
perienced in  placing  ourselves  on  his  stand- 
point, and  from  it  looking  out  on  the  world. 
If,  therefore,  we  should  in  anything  misap- 
prehend his  meaning,  this  will  be  our 
excuse. 

Mr.  Mill  postulates  two  things.  1.  That 
the  mind  is  capable  of  forming  expectations, 
or  conceptions  of  possible  conceptions.  2. 
The  laws  of  association.  These  taken 
together,  he  says,  are  enough  to  generate 
the  belief  in  an  external  world. 

'  "What  is  meant,'  he  asks,  '  when  we  say  the 
•object  we  perceive  is  external  to  iis,  and  not  a 
part  of  ourselves  ?  "We  mean  that  there  is  in- 
volved in  our  perceptions  something  which 
exists  when  we  are  not  thinking  of  it ;  which 
-existed  hefore  we  had  ever  thought  of  it,  and 


would  exist  if  we  were  annihilated 

The  idea  of  something  which  is  distinguished 
from  our  floating  impressions  by  Perdurability 
.  .  .  constitutes  altogether  our  idea  of  ex- 
ternal substance.  "Whoever  can  assign  an  origin 
to  this  complex  conception  has  accounted  for 
what  we  mean  by  the  belief  in  matter.' 

Now  we  must  protest  that  we  mean  some- 
thing more  than  this  by  our  belief  in  mat- 
ter. "We  do  not  mean  simply  that  there  is 
involved  in  our  perceptions  something  which 
exists  when  we  are  not  thinking  of  it ;  but 
that  we  are  cognisant  of  matter  as  a  thing 
altogether  apart  from  ourselves.  Being 
thus  cognisant  of  matter,  we,  of  course,  be- 
lieve that  it  exists  altogether  independently 
of  our  thoughts  of  it. 

'Now  all  this,'  continues  Mr.  Mill,  'is  but 
the  form  impressed  by  the  known  laws  of  asso- 
ciation upon  the  conception  or  motion  obtained 
by  experience  of  contingent  sensations,  by 
which  are  meant  sensations  that  are  not  in  our 
present  consciousness  at  all,  but  which  in  virtue 
of  the  laws  to  which  we  have  learned  by  expe- 
rience that  our  sensations  are  subject,  we  know 
that  we  should  have  felt  under  given  suppos- 
able  circumstances,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances might  still  feel.  I  see  a  piece  of  white 
paper  on  a  table.  I  go  into  a  room,  and  though 
I  have  ceased  to  see  it,  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
paper  is  still  there.  I  no  longer  have  the  sen- 
sations which  it  gaA^e  me,  but  I  believe  that 
when  I  again  place  myself  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  I  had  these  sensations,  that  is  Avhen  I 
go  again  into  the  room,  I  shall  again  have  them, 
and  further  that  there  has  been  no  intervening 
moment  at  which  this  would  not  have  been  the 
case.' 

Now  what  is  meant  by  '  the  laws  to  which 
we  have  learned  by  experience  that  our  sen- 
sations are  subject,'  and  according  to  which 
'  we  know  we  should  have  felt  certain  sensa- 
tions under  given  supposable  circumstances  ? ' 
The  principal  law  of  sensation  is  that  it  is 
only  when  an  object  of  sense  is  presented 
to  the  organs  of  sense  that  we  can  be  sent- 
ient. To  assume  that  sensations  arise  like 
ideas,  according  to  the  laws  of  association,  is 
to  assume  the  whole  question  at  issue.  '  I 
see  a  piece  of  white  paper  on  a  table,'  says 
Mr.  Mill.  Now  be  does  not  here  mean  that 
he  really  sees  the  white  paper,  or  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  white  paper  in  the  uni- 
verse, but  only  that  he  has  a  certain  sensa- 
tion or  group  of  sensations  which  he  de- 
nominates white  paper.  The  white  paper 
exists  no  farther  than  it  exists  in  his  mind. 
How  then  comes  it  that  he  is  persuaded,  as 
he  says  he  is,  that  the  paper  continues  to 
exist  on  the  table  though  he  has  ceased  to 
see  it  ?  The  paper  is  nothing  but  his  sensa- 
tion of  it  ;  when  therefore  the  sensation 
vanished,    the    paper   vanished  ;    and    how 
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comes  it  that  he  should  believe  it  to  exist 
contrary  to  fact  ?  What  law  of  association 
will  account  for  this?  AVhile  he  had  the 
paper-sensation  he  may  have  had  other 
mental  affections — probably  some  thoughts 
about  the  paper — is  he  equally  persuaded 
that  these  continue  to  exist  though  he  no 
longer  thinks  them  ?  What  law  of  mind 
gives  perdurability  to  the  one  and  not  to  the 
other  ?  But  Mr..  Mill  further  declares  that 
he  is  persuaded  that  if  he  again  enters  the 
room  he  will  again  see  the  paper.  How 
should  he  be  so  persuaded  ?  Our  ideas  do 
not  recur  in  such  a  fashion ;  how  should  our 
eensations  ?  But  in  truth,  why  speak  of 
sensations  at  all,  for,  ex  hypothesis  our  sen- 
sations are  but  ideas — both  alike  being 
simply  affections  of  mind  with  no  outward 
objects  corresponding  to  them.  But  allow- 
ing the  distinction  between  sensations  and 
ideas,  there  is  no  such  uniform  experience 
in  our  sensational  life  as  to  create  the  per- 
suasion Mr.  Mill  refers  to.  We  frequently 
see  an  article  in  a  room,  and  when  we  re- 
turn we  do  not  see  it  again,  and  yet  we  are 
a  not  surprised,  for  we  did  not  expect  to  see 
P  it.  We  knew  it  was  there  once,  but  we  see 
it  is  not  there  now — that  is  the  history  of 
the  whole  fact. 

'  The  conception  I  form  of  the  world  existing 
at  any  moment,'  continues  Mr.  Mill,  'comprises, 
along  with  the  sensations  I  am  feeling,  a  count- 
less variety  of  possibilities  of  sensation,  namely, 
the  whole  of  those  which  past  observation  tells 
me  tliat  I  could,  under  any  supposable  circum- 
stances, experience  at  this  moment,  together 
with  an  indefinite  and  illimitable  number  of 
others,  which  though  I  do  not  know  that  I 
could,  yet  it  is  possible  that  I  might,  experience 
in  circumstances  not  known  to  me.' 

Let  all  this  be  granted.  Let  it  be  grant- 
ed that  our  conception  of  the  world,  so  far 
as  we  can  form  such  a  conception,  embraces 
not  only  our  present  sensations,  but  the 
memory  of  a  myriad  former  sensations, 
which  having  experienced  once,  we  believe 
we  may  experience  again ;  all  this  does  not 
explain  the  irresistible  conviction  that  the 
world  is  something  different  from  ourselves. 
It  is  the  simple  idea  of  outness,  and  not  the 
many-sided  idea  which  we  have  formed  of 
nature,  which  is  to  be  traced  to  its  source. 
How  that  which  is  a  mere  series  of  mental 
affections,  however  concatenated,  should 
stand  out  before  us  in  bold  relief,  is  the 
mystery  to  be  accounted  for,  and  we  appre- 
hend this  explanation  does  not  even  touch  it. 
The  question  is.  How  do  we  form  a  concep- 
tion of  the  world  at  all,  if  the  world  does 
not  exist  ? 

'  There  is  another  important  peculinrity,' 
says  Mr.  Mill,  '  of  these  certified  or  guaranteed 


possibilities  of  sensations,  namely,  that  they  have 
reference,  not  to  single  sensations,  but  to  sensa- 
tions joined  together  in  groups.  "When  we 
think  of  anything  as  a  material  substance  or 
body,  we  either  have  liad,  or  we  think  that  on 
some  given  supposition  we  should  have,  not 
some  one  sensation,  but  a  great  and  even  in- 
definite number  and  variety  of  sensations, 
generally  belonging  to  different  senses,  but  so 
linked  together  that  the  presence  of  one  an- 
nounces the  possible  presence,  at  the  very  same 
instant,  of  any  or  all  of  the  rest.' 

Now,  it  is  certainly  true  that  our  sensa- 
tions come  to  us  in  groups,  and  that  one 
sensation  very  often  suggests  the  recollec- 
tion of  others ;  but  it  is  as  true  that  no 
cluster  or  clusters  of  mental  affections  could 
ever  suggest  the  existence  of  a  material 
world  which  did  not  exist  in  fact.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  idea  of  outness  exists,  and 
the  whole  question  is — how  is  this  idea 
generated  ?  Outness  is,  toio  ccelo^  different 
from  Inness  (if  we  may  use  so  barbarous  a 
word)  ;  it  is  its  antipodes.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  one  to  suggest  the  other,  any  more 
than  there  is  anything  in  colour  to  suggest 
sound.  How  can  any  number  of  internal 
sensations,  real  or  contingent,  grouped  or 
single,  linked  by  association  or  not  linked, 
suggest  an  idea  which  not  only  has  no  true 
basis,  but  which  is  entirely  opposed  to  ex- 
perience, as  Mr.  Mill  interprets  experience  ? 
All  our  experience,  ex  hypothesis  is  of  the 
internal,  and  yet  with  one  consent  we  believe 
it  is  the  external.  It  seems  to  us  that  if  all 
our  experience  is  inward,  beyond  that  in- 
ward our  ideas  could  not  go,  any  more  than 
the  oyster  can  go  out  of  its  shell. 

But  in  truth,  according  to  Mr.  Mill's 
theory,  no  idea  is  possible  either  of  an  ex- 
ternal or  of  an  internal,  either  of  an  ego  or 
of  a  non-ego.  He  reduces  knowledge  to  an 
absolute  unity.  That  which  knows  is  iden- 
tical with  that  which  is  known,  and  the 
knowing  is  identical  with  the  being  known. 
Now,  the  external  can  be  thought  only  in 
contrast  to  the  internal ;  the  non-ego  only  in 
contrast  to  the  ego ;  the  known  only  in  con- 
trast to  the  knowing.  According  to  Mr. 
Mill  there  is  no  such  contrast ;  there  is  only 
one  entity  at  one  instant  in  the  universe, — 
the  passing  mental  affection.  Such  a  knowl- 
edge then  is  impossible.  But  further,  we 
apprehend,  all  knowledge  involves  a  duality, 
a  something  which  knows  and  a  something 
which  is  known ;  and  Mr.  Mill  denies  this 
duality.  He  thus  renders  impossible  not 
only  a  knowledge  of  the  external  world,  but 
all  knowledge  whatever. 

Mr.  Mill  does  not  believe  in  mind  any 
more  than  in  matter.  He  defines  the  mind 
to  be  '  A  Permanent  Possibility  of  Feeling.' 
As  feeling  includes  sensation,  mind,  accord- 
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ing  to  this  theory,  includes  matter  as  a  part 
of  itself.  Mr.  Mill  does  not  shrink  from 
this  conclusion ;  he  avows  it,  '  What  I  call 
outward  objects,'  he  says,  '  are  possibilities 
of  sensation  alone,  whereas  the  series  I  call 
myself  includes  along  with  them,  and  called 
up  by  them,  all  those  thoughts,  emotions, 
volitions,  and  permanent  possibilities  of 
these,  which  are  generally  distinct  from 
them  and  do  not  occur  in  groups.'  The  non- 
ego  is  therefore  only  a  portion  of  the  ego. 
*  I'he  great  globe  itself  is  simply  a  province 
of  the  mind  ;  and  that  mind  is  nothing  but 
a  series  of  feelings,  or  rather  a  permanent 
possibility  of  these,  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
permanent  nonentity.  Here,  however,  Mr. 
Mill  confesses  that  he  is  confronted  with  a 
difficulty  which  he  cannot  overcome.  The 
mind's  phenomenal  life,  he  tells  us,  consists 
not  only  of  present  sensations  but  likewise  of 
memories  and  expectations,  and  each  of 
these  involves  a  belief  in  more  than  its  own 
present  existence,  A  memory  involves  a 
belief  in  the  past,  an  expectation,  a  belief  in 
the  future. 

'  If  then,'  he  says,  '  we  speak  of  the  mind  as 
a  series  of  feelings,  we  are  obliged  to  conclude 
the  statement  by  calling  it  a  serie-  of  feelings 
which  is  aware  of  itself  as  past  and  future,  and 
we  are  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  believing 
tliat  the  mind  or  ego  is  something  different 
from  any  series  of  feelings  of  possibilities  of 
them,  or  of  accepting  the  paradox  that  some- 
thing which,  ex  hypothesi,  is  but  a  series  of 
feelings  can  be  aware  of  itself  as  a  series.' 

Mr.  Mill  allows  this  difficulty  to  be  insol- 
uble, but  thinks  it  is  the  final  inexplica- 
bllity  which  always  comes,  and  resolves  to 
accept  the  paradox  rather  than  abandon  his 
theory.  It  had  been  wiser  if  he  had  re- 
nounced his  theory  and  retreated  before  the 
absurdity  to  which  it  had  led  him.  But  the 
difficulty  is  even  greater  than  he  seems  to 
see.  It  is  as  absurd  to  suppose  a  feeling 
conscious  of  itself  as  jjreseni,  as  either  past 
or  future,  and  thus  the  difficulty,  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Mill  himself,  applies  to  sensations 
as  well  as  to  expectations  and  memories. 

Such  are  some  of  the  objections  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  what  Mr.  Mill  calls  '  the 
Psychological  theory  of  the  belief  in  an  ex- 
ternal world.'  The  only  way  to  get  rid  of 
them  is  to  believe  that  there  really  is  an 
outer  world,  the  immediate  object  of  all  our 
knowledge.  Man,  shut  up  within  the  shell 
of  his  own  consciousness,  could  never  have 
created  such  a  world  for  himself  The  silk- 
worm has  within  itself  the  material  out  of 
which  to  spin  its  cocoon,  but  man  must 
have  made  his  world  out  of  nothing. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  sensa- 
tions, and   have  maintained  that  in  every 


sensation^  we  are  immediately  conscious  of 
something  different  from  ourselves.  But 
what  of  memory  ?  it  may  be  asked.  When 
we  remember,  it  may  be  said,  we  are  not  so 
simply  and  immediately,  conscious  of  an  out- 
ward object ;  we  are  merely  conscious  of  a 
present  state  of  mind,  accompanied  by  a 
belief  in  something  that  is  past.  When 
such  is  the  case,  it  may  be  argued,  the  doc- 
trine that  the  mind  ever  knows  and  is  never 
known,  and  in  all  knowledge  knows  some- 
thing different  from  itself,  breaks  down. 
We  acknowledge  that  if  the  description  of 
memory  given  above  is  correct,  the  doctrine 
we  have  hitherto  been  teaching,  signally 
breaks  down  here ;  but  it  breaks  down  in 
company  with  the  repeated  declarations  of 
Brown,  Hamilton,  and  Mill,  that  the  mind 
cannot  be  cognisant  of  its  own  affections. 
We  further  acknowledge  that  the  descrip- 
tion we  have  given  of  memory  is  copied 
from  that  given  by  Hamilton,  and  adopted 
with  applause  by  Mill ;  but  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  show  that  Hamilton,  in  departing 
from  Keid  in  this  particular,  and  holding 
that  memory  gives  us  a  merely  representa- 
tive and  not  an  immediate  knowledge  of  its 
objects,  has  in  effect  abandoned  his  own  sys- 
tem of  philosophy,  and  left  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy, 

'  An  act  of  memory,'  says  Sir  "William  Hamil- 
ton, '  is  merely  a  present  state  of  the  mind, 
which  we  are  conscious  of,  not  as  absolute  but 
as  relative  to  and  representing  another  state 
of  mind,  and  accompanied  with  the  belief  that 
the  state  of  mind  as  now  represented  has  ac- 
tually been.  .  .  .  All  that  is  immediately  known 
in  the  act  of  memory  is  the  present  mental 
modification,  that  is, the  representation  and  con- 
comitant belief.  So  far  is  memory  from  be- 
ing an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  past,  that 
it  is  at  best  only  a  medi;ite  knowledge  of  the 
past ;  while  in  philosophical  propriety  it  is  not 
a  knowledge  of  the  past  at  all,  but  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  present  and  a  belief  of  the  past.  .  .  . 
We  may  doubt,  we  may  deny,  that  the  repre- 
sentation and  belief  are  true.'  * 

From  this  passage  it  is  too  plain  that,  so 
far  as  memory  is  concerned,  Hamilton  was 
a  pure  idealist — he  admits  that  the  knowl- 
edge which  memory  gives  is  representative, 
and  by  that  admission  deals  a  death-blow  to 
his  own  system.  Mill  is  quick  enough  to 
detect  the  inconsistency.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  had  argued  with  great  force  in  re- 
gard to  preception,  that  we  cannot  have  a 
perception  without  having  at  the  same  time 
a  knowledge  of  the  thing  perceived.  Mr. 
Mill  here  turns  upon  him,  and  says  that  if 
perception  involves  a  knowledge  of  the  thing 


*  Lectures,  vol.  1.  pp.  218-19  quoted  by  Mr.  Mill, 
p.  110. 
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perceived,  belief  (as  in  memory)  involves  a 
knowledge  of  the  thing  believed.  He  thus 
drives  him  from  his  doctrine  of  perception 
by  showing  it  is  inconsistent  with  his  doc- 
trine of  memory. 

'  An  act  of  memory  is  merely  a  present 
state  of  the  mind  which  we  are  conscious 
of,  &c.  .  .  .  All  that  is  immediately  known 
in  the  act  of  memory  is  the  present  mental 
modification.'  So  say  both  Hamilton  and 
Mill.  Is  it  possible  then  for  the  mind  to 
know  its  own  present  modifications  ?  Am  I 
simply  conscious  of  myself  when  I  remem- 
ber ?  We  had  thought  this  doctrine  was 
abandoned  by  everybody  since  the  days  of 
Brown.  Is  it  needful  to  repeat  that,  since  a 
mental  modification  is  just  the  mind  modified, 
it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  the  mind  modified 
being  conscious  of  the  mind  modified,  or  of 
a  mental  modification  being  aware  of  itself? 
Nor  will  it  do  to  say  that  there  is  simply  a 
present  conscious  state,  for  we  cannot  be 
conscious  without  being  conscious  of  some- 
thing, and  the  question  is,  Of  what  are  we 
conscious  ?  Is  it  the  mental  modification, 
or  the  thing  remembered  ?  When  an  appeal 
is  made  to  consciousness  on  this  subject,  its 
answer  is  decisive.  In  every  act  of  memory 
we  are  distinctly  conscious  of  the  thing  re- 
membered, we  are  never  conscious  of  the 
mind  itself.  To  say  that  I  recollect  any- 
thing, is  to  say  that  I  am  memorially  con- 
scious of  it;  jast  as  to  say  that  I  see  any- 
thing is  to  say  that  I  am  visually  conscious 
of  it.  In  the  one  case  the  object  is  present 
to  the  memory,  in  the  other  it  is  present  to 
the  sight.  Sense  and  memory  are  different  ; 
the  former  gives  us  a  knowledge  of  the  pres- 
ent, the  latter  of  the  past,  but  in  both 
cases  the  knowledge  is  immediate. 

Dr.  Reid  had  a  true  insight  into  the  bear- 
ings of  this  question. 

'  Suppose,'  says  he,  '  that  once,  and  once  only, 
I  smelled  a  tuberose  in  a  certain  room  where  it 
grew  in  a  pot,  and  gave  a  very  grateful  per- 
fume. Next  day  I  relate  what  I  saw  and 
smelled.  When  I  attend  as  carefully  as  I  can 
to  what  passes  in  my  luind  in  this  case,  it  ap- 
pears evident  that  the  very  thing  I  saw  yester- 
day and  the  fragrance  I  smelled,  are  now  the 
immediate  objects  of  my  mind  when  I  remem- 
ber it.  .  .  .  Philosophers,  indeed,  tell  me  that 
the  immediate  object  of  Tiiy  memory  in  this  case 
is  not  the  past  sensation,  but  an  idea  of  it,  an 
image,  phantasm,  or  species  of  the  odour  I 
smelled;  that  this  idea  now  exists  in  my  mind 
or  in  my  sensorium,  and  the  mind  contemplat- 
ing this  present  idea  finds  it  a  representation  of 
what  is  past.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  ideal 
philosophy.  .  .  .  Upon  the  strictest  attention, 
memory  appears  to  me  to  have  things  that  are 
past,  and  not  ideas,  for  its  object.  ...  In  the 
mean  time  I  beg  leave  to  think  with  the  vulgar, 
that  when  I  remember  the  smell  of  the  tube- 


rose, that  very  sensation  which  I  had  yester- 
day, and  which  has  now  no  more  any  existence, 
is  the  immediate  object  of  my  memory.  But 
though  the  object  of  my  sensation,  memory, 
and  imagination  be  in  this  case  the  same,  yet 
these  acts  or  operations  of  the  mind  are  as  dif- 
ferent and  as  easily  distinguishable  as  smell, 
taste,  and  sound.'  * 

In  this  passage  Dr.  Reid  has  proved  him- 
self to  have  had  a  far  truer  vision  than  Sir 
William  Hamilton  in  regard  to  memory. 
The  stone  which  caused  the  latter  philoso- 
pher to  stumble  appears  to  have  been  his 
difficulty  in  conceiving  bow  things  which 
confessedly  do  not  exist  can  be  immediately 
present  to  the  mind.  In  all  perception  the 
object  must  be  existent  and  present  to  the 
senses.  But,  in  memory,  the  object  is  not 
present  to  the  senses,  and  has  often  ceased 
altogether  to  exist.  How  can  the  absent 
and  the  non-existent  be  present  to  the  mind 
unless  by  representative  images  ?  Now 
those  who  put  this  question  forget  that  sense 
and  memory  are  essentially  distinct  facul- 
ties, and  that  whereas  the  function  of  the 
one  is  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  pres- 
ent, the  function  of  the  other  is  to  make  us 
acquainted  with  the  past.  We  open  our 
eyes  and  see  a  tower  ;  we  turn  our  back  upon 
it,  but  remember  it ;  the  tower  is  as  certainly 
the  object  of  our  memory  as  it  was  of  our 
sight,  and  memory  is  just  the  mind  remem- 
bering. To  say  that  we  remember  not  the 
tower,  but  a  representative  image  of  it, 
were  absurd;  to  say  that  in  remembrance 
we  are  conscious  of  such  an  image,  is  to  say 
precisely  the  same  thing,  though  it  does  not 
sound  so  ridiculous ;  and  the  whole  belief  is 
a  shred  of  that  idealism  from  which  it  seems 
so  difficult  to  shake  oneself  free. 

It  is  the  same  with  imagination,  and  in- 
deed with  all  thinking.  We  cannot  think 
without  thinking  of  something ;  and  that 
something  is  always  outside  the  mind  in  its 
act  of  thinking.  There  is  ever  the  dualism- — 
the  mind  thinking,  the  thing  thought  of. 
But  anything  in  the  great  universe  may  be 
the  object  of  thought.  We  may  even  trans- 
cend the  universe  of  reality,  and  think  of 
things  which  never  were.  We  may  think  not 
only  of  the  present,  but  of  the  past,  and  re- 
call to  memory  scenes  and  circumstances  with 
which  we  were  familiar  in  our  childhood,  and 
even  imagine  other  scenes  and  circumstances, 
perhaps  brighter  still,  which  our  eyes  never 
witnessed  nor  our  ears  heard.  But  in  this 
last  case  it  may  be  said  there  is  surely 
nothing  but  an  image  in  the  mind,  of  which 
the  very  word  '  imagination '  is  the  proof. 
We  can  by  no  means  concede  this.  Of  such 
an  image  we  are  utterly  unconscious.     But 

*  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  ch.  ii.  sect.  3. 
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our  mind  recalls  the  bright  and  beautiful  in 
the  external  world,  and  out  of  the  materials 
which  memory  so  abundantly  supplies  builds 
its  castles  in  the  air.  The  things  imagined, 
and  not  a  mental  image,  are  the  object  of 
imagination ;  and  things  imagined  are  sim- 
ply things  remembered  in  new  combinations. 
*  Things  imagined' — in  that  expression  is 
the  whole  truth;  it  is  things  which  are 
imagined — castles,  cities,  gardens,  golden 
fruits,  crystal  fountains — and  not  mental 
images.  We  may  be  said  to  have  mental 
images,  as  we  may  be  said  to  have  sensations, 
but  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  one  any 
more  than  the  other,  but  only  of  their  ob- 
jects. The  mental  image  is  nothing  but 
the  mind  imagining,  and  the  mind  may 
imagine  anything.  It  may  weave  any  web 
for  which  memory  can  furnish  the  weft  and 
the  woof.  More  than  this  it  cannot  do,  for 
imagination  is  nothing  but  a  somewhat  loose 
and  very  brilliant  memory.  But  what,  it 
may  be  said,  of  those  things  which  have  no 
existence  at  all  except  in  imagination  ? 
What  of  horned  devils,  long-haired  mer- 
maids, wandering  hobgoblins  and  fiery  drag- 
ons— these  have  no  objective  reality,  and 
therefore  they  must  be  purely  mental  and 
subjective.  The  answer  is  easy.  The  ele- 
ments out  of  which  they  are  formed  exist, 
and  the  mind  only  combines  them  in  gro- 
tesque shapes.  But  when  the  mind  thinks 
of  them,  it  thinks  of  them  as  external  en- 
tities, and  it  can  think  of  them  no  other- 
wise. The  mind  imagines,  but  the  objects 
in  imagination  are  always  furnished  to  us 
in  their  elementary  forms  by  experience. 
The  mind  can  no  more  conceive  a  new  qual- 
ity than  it  can  create  a  new  Avorld.  It  can 
merely  remember,  and  all  its  remembrances 
are  of  the  external,  but  it  may  recall  things 
not  exactly  as  they  were,  but  in  new  group- 
ings, and  this  is  what  we  call  imagination. 

Can  the  mind,  then,  in  no  case,  think  of 
itself?  Can  the  mental  eye,  in  no  sense,  be 
turned  inward  ?  In  a  way  it  can,  else  a  men- 
tal philosophy  had  been  impossible.  The 
mind,  as  we  have  already  repeatedly  said,  can 
never  be  conscious  of  itself — of  its  own 
faculties,  acts,  or  affections ;  and  this  is 
what  constitutes  the  great  difficulty  of  psy- 
chology. But  in  every  act  of  consciousness, 
we  know  what  we  are  conscious  of;  and 
from  the  contents  of  consciousness,  so  to 
speak,  we  can  infer  its  capacity.  The  mind, 
moreover,  can  reflect  upon  all  its  past  expe- 
riences, for  these  can  become  the  objects  of 
its  recollection  or  of  its  reasoning,  and  from 
the  things  which  have  been  known  we  can 
infer  the  nature  and  powers  of  that  unknown 
something  which  knows.  It  perceives  the 
present,  we  call  this  sensation  ;  it  recalls  the 


past,  we  call  this  memory ;  it  works  up  into 
argument  the  materials  furnished  by  sense 
and  preserved  by  memory,  and  we  call  this 
reasoning.  Thus  we  construct  our  system 
of  Psychology;  but  the  fact  that  we  can 
never  make  the  mind  the  direct  object  of  its 
own  perception,  has  been,  and  ever  will  be, 
the  great  hindrance  to  our  learning  its  me- 
chanism. 

There  is  still  a  large  group  of  mental 
states,  which  are  generally  regarded  as 
purely  subjective.  We  refer  to  those  which 
are  not  intellectual  but  emotional — to  our 
feelings,  passions  and  desires.  An  analysis 
of  these  states,  however,  will  show  that  they 
are  not  exceptions  to  the  universal  rule  which 
requires  a  union  of  objectivity,  and  subjec- 
tivity in  order  to  consciousness  ;  and  that  as 
we  cannot  know  without  knowing  something, 
so  we  cannot  feel  without  feeling  something. 
The  something  felt  will  moreover  be  found 
to  be  different  from  the  mind  which  feels  it. 
It  is  usual  to  speak  of  feeling  passions, 
affections,  desires ;  but  such  phrases  are  not 
more  correct  than  if  we  were  to  speak  of 
feeling  feelings.  We  do  not  feel  feelings  : 
we  feel,  love,  hate,  desire — these  verbs  ex- 
press the  whole  mental  portion  of  the  fact ; 
but,  of  course,  there  is  always  a  something 
outside  the  mind  which  we  feel,  love,  hate, 
or  desire.  It  is  usual  also  to  speak  of  feel- 
ing joy,  grief,  pleasure,  pain,  &c.  These 
phrases  are  not  more  accurate  than  the  others. 
Joy,  grief,  pleasure,  pain,  are  nothing  apart 
from  the  mind  which  feels  them,  just  as  a 
sensation  is  nothing  apart  from  the  mind 
which  feels  it.  A  sensation  is  simply  the 
mind  in  a  certain  mood,  and  so  are  joy,  grief 
and  all  the  other  emotions.  In  the  one  case, 
as  well  as  in  the  other,  the  mind  has  an  ob- 
ject— the  cause  and  occasion  of  its  mood. 
Here  a  large  and  inviting  field  for  analysis 
opens  itself  up ;  but  we  cannot  pursue  it 
further  without  diverging  too  widely  from 
our  examination  of  modern  idealism.  Let 
the  student  of  psychology,  however,  bear  in 
mind  the  truth  taught  in  common  by  Mill 
and  Hamilton,  that  the  mind  can  in  no  case 
be  conscious  of  its  own  acts  or  affections, 
and  it  will  serve  as  a  master-key  to  open 
doors  in  mental  science  which  have  remained 
closed  for  centuries. 

We  are  now,  and  only  now,  in  a  fit  position 
to  consider  the  question  discussed  by  Mr. 
Mill  in  the  opening  chapters  of  his  '  Exam- 
ination ' — the  Kelativity  of  Human  Knowl- 
edge. Sir  William  Hamilton  laid  the  first 
foundation  of  his  future  fame  by  his  article 
on  Cousin's  '  Philosophy  '  in  the  '  Edinburgh 
Review'  (1829),  in  which  he  strenuously  as- 
serted that  all  our  knowledge  is  relative ; 
and  he  has  reasserted  the  same  opinion  in  his 
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Discussions  and  Lectures.  Mr.  Mill  believes 
in  the  relativity  of  human  knowledge  too, 
and  so  far  he  has  no  fault  to  find  with 
Hamilton ;  but  then  he  maintains  that 
Hamilton's  doctrine  of  the  relativity  of 
knowledge  is  flatly  contradictory  of  his  other 
doctrine  that  the  primary  qualities  of  matter 
are  known  in  themselves  and  immediately, 
and  therefore  that  either  the  one  or  the  other 
must  be  abandoned.  These  two  doctrines 
— the  immediate  intuition  of  the  external 
world,  and  the  relativity  of  all  knowledge — 
were  those  upon  which  the  celebrated  Scotch 
professor  put  forth  his  greatest  strength,  and 
it  is  diflScult  to  say  with  which  his  reputation 
is  most  intimately  connected.  Is  it  possible 
he  exhausted  his  life  in  proving  contradic- 
tories ?  Must  his  disciples  now  surrender 
the  one  thesis  to  save  the  other — its  alleged 
antithesis.  It  were  strange  if  it  were  so,  and 
yet  stranger  things  than  this  have  happened 
in  the  perplexed  history  of  Mental  Philos- 
ophy. We  apprehend,  however,  that  there 
is  no  real  contradiction  in  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  teaching  on  these  points,  though 
a  few  stray  expressions  may  be  picked  out  of 
his  writings  to  favour  the  opinion  that  there 
is. 

Mr.  Mill  admits  that  the  phrase  '  the  re- 
lativity of  human  knowledge,'  may  bear 
many  different  meanings  ;  and  several  of 
these  meanings  he  very  carefully  discrim- 
inates and  defines.  By  most  philosophers, 
he  tells  us,  the  phrase  is  used  to  indicate  that 
we  know  and  can  know  nothing  of  matter 
beyond  the  sensations  which  it  produces  in 
us,  and  that  as  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  there  is  any  resemblance  between 
material  properties  and  our  mental  affections, 
matter  is  to  us  necessarily  and  altogether 
unknowable.  In  this  sense,  he  says,  the 
doctrine  '  is  one  of  great  weight  and  signif- 
icance, which  impresses  a  character  on  the 
whole  mode  of  philosophical  thinking  of 
whoever  receives  it,  and  is  the  key-stone  of 
one  of  the  only  two  possible  systems  of 
Metaphysics  and  Psychology.'  And  he  may 
well  say  so,  for  this  doctrine  reduces  all  our 
knowledge  not  only  to  a  relation  but  to  zero. 
Yet  this  is  the  doctrine  which  he  lays  at  the 
door  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.  If  Sir 
William  acknowledges  it  as  his  own,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  his  philosophy  is  a  con- 
tradiction and  a  blunder.  The  passage  which 
Mr.  Mill  quotes  in  support  of  his  opinion  is 
taken  from  one  of  the  Appendices  to  the 
'  Discussions  on  Philosophy.'     Let  us  see  it. 

'  Our  whole  knowledge  of  mind  and  matter 
is  relative,  conditiooed — relatively  conditioned. 
Of  things  absolutely  or  in  themselves,  be  they 
external,  be  they  internal,  we  know  nothing ; 
or  know  them  only  as  incognisable ;  and  become 


aware  of  their  incomprehensible  existence,  only 
as  this  is  indirectly  and  accidentally  revealed 
to  us  through  certain  qualities  related  to  our 
faculties  of  knowledge,  and  which  .qualities 
again  we  cannot  think  as  unconditioned,  irre- 
lative, existent  in  and  of  themselves.  All  that 
we  know  is,  therefore,  phenomenal — phenomenal 
of  the  unknown.  .  .  .  Nor  is  this  denied, 
for  it  hns  been  commonly  confessed  that  as  sub- 
stances we  know  not  what  is  matter,  and  are 
ignorant  of  what  is  mind.'  * 

Now,  no  one  acquainted  with  the  philos- 
ophy of  Hamilton  can  have  any  doubt  as  to 
his  meaning  here.  He  simply  means  that 
we  do  not  know  substances,  but  through  their 
qualities,  and  yet  that  we  cannot  think  of 
these  qualities  out  of  relation  to  those  hidden 
substances  in  which  they  adhere.  This 
meaning  he  only  qualifies  in  a  very  slight 
degree  when  he  speaks  of  our  knowing 
only  those  '  qualities  which  are  related  to 
our  faculties  of  knowledge ; '  for,  of  course, 
we  know  only  those  things  which  we  are 
capable  of  knowing.  But  though  the  mean- 
ing of  the  passage  lies  upon  its  surface,  Mr. 
Mill  toils  ingeniously  to  put  upon  it  every 
possible  meaning  but  the  true  one.  At 
length  he  hits  upon  the  true  meaning,  or 
something  approaching  it. 

'  Perhaps,'  says  he, '  it  may  be  suspected  (and 
some  passages  in  the  longest  of  our  extracts 
might  countenance  the  idea)  that  in  calling  our 
knowledge  relative.  Sir  William  Hamilton  was 
not  thinking  of  the  knowledge  of  qualities,  but 
of  substances,  of  Matter  and  Mind  ;  and  meant 
that  qualities  might  be  cognised  absolutely; 
but  that  substances  being  known  only  through 
their  quah ties,  the  knowledge  of  substances  can 
only  be  regarded  as  relative.  But  this  inter- 
pretation of  his  doctrine  is  again  inadmissible. 
For  the  relativity  of  which  he  is  continually 
speaking  is  relativity  to  us,  while  the  relativity 
which  this  theory  ascribes  to  substances  is  rela- 
tivity to  those  attributes ;  and  if  the  attributes 
are  known  otherwise  than  relatively,  so  must  the 
substance  be.  Besides,  we  have  seen  him  as- 
serting the  necessary  relativity  of  our  know-  ' 
ledge  of  attributes  no  less  positively  than  of 
substances.  Speaking  of  things  in  themselves, 
we  found  him  saying  that  we  "  become  aware 
of  their  incomprehensible  existence  only  as  this 
is  revealed  to  us  through  certain  qualities,  .  .  . 
which  qualities  again  we  cannot  think  as  un- 
conditioned, irrelative,  existent  in  and  of  them- 
selves." There  is  no  reservation  here  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Primary  Qualities.  "Whatever  in 
his  theory  was  meant  by  relativity  of  knowl- 
edge, he  intended  it  of  qualities  as  much  as  of 
substances — of  primary  qualities  as  much  as  of 
secondary.' 

From  this  extract  it  is  evident  that  Mr. 
Mill,  after  getting  a  glimpse  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  meaning,  forthwith  shuts  his  eyes, 


*  Discussions,  p.  648  ;  Mill,  p.  17. 
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and  begins  groping  about  for  it  as  one  in  the 
dark.  'The  relativity  of  which  Hamilton 
is  continually  speaking,'  says  he,  '  is  relativity 
to  us,  while  the  relativity  which  this  theory 
ascribes  to  substances  is  relativity  to  their 
attributes.'  Now,  what  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton continually  does  say  is,  that  we  know 
substances  only  through  their  qualities,  and 
therefore  they  are  known  to  us  not  absolutely 
but  relatively.  *  If  the  attributes  are  known 
otherwise  than  relatively,'  continues  Mr. 
Mill,  *  so  must  the  substances.'  Is  there  a 
necessary  sequence  here  ?  Is  it  impossible 
to  know  attributes  immediately,  absolutely, 
and  yet  not  know  so  immediately,  so  abso- 
lutely the  substances  to  which  they  belong  ? 
But  let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Mill's 
argument.  '  Besides,'  says  he, '  we  have  seen 
him  (Hamilton)  asserting  the  necessary  re- 
lativity of  our  knowledge  of  attributes  no 
less  positively  than  of  substances.  Speaking 
of  things  in  themselves,  we  found  him  say- 
ing that  we  become  aware  of  their  incom- 
prehensible existence  only  as  this  is  revealed 
to  us  through  certain  qualities  .  .  .  which 
qualities  again  we  cannot  think  as  uncondi- 
tioned, ii'relative,  existent  in  and  of  them- 
selves.' Now  all  that  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton means  to  affirm  here  is  that  we  cannot 
think  of  qualities  in  and  of  themselves,  or 
apart  from  the  substances  to  which  they  be- 
long. W^e  cannot  conceive  hardness,  for  in- 
stance, apart  from  some  hard  matter,  for  this 
plain  reason,  according  to  our  way  of  think- 
ing, that  hardness  is  nothing  but  matter  in 
a  hard  state.  What  are  the  qualities  of 
matter  ?  Are  they  something  different  from 
its  substance?  We  say  they  are  not.  They 
are  merely  the  substance  in  its  different  con- 
ditions, as  sensation  and  thought  are  just  the 
mind  in  its  different  moods.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  know  qualities  without  also  know- 
ing substances.  When  we  see  a  round,  green 
object,  we  see  it  in  that  condition  which  we 
call  greenness  and  rotundity,  but  we  see  it, 
for  properties  are  only  modes  of  substance, 
and  substance  must  always  exist  in  some 
mode.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Hamilton 
has  to  some  degree  laid  himself  open  to  the 
criticisms  of  his  adversary  by  speaking  of 
substances  and  qualities  as  if  they  were  dif- 
ferent from  one  another,  and  as  known  only 
in  relation  to  one  another  ;  but  if  it  be  fully 
understood  that  qualities  are  but  modes  of 
substances,  and  that  substances  are  known 
only  in  their  different  modes,  and  never  ab- 
solutely, which  means,  in  no  mode  at  all,  the 
controversy  is  set  at  rest.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  this  is  a  somewhat  lame  and  im- 
potent conclusion  ;  but  it  saves  the  doctrine, 
infinitely  important  to  all  mankind,  of  im- 
mediate knowledge  of  the  outer  world. 


The  doctrine  that  all  knowledge  involves 
a  dualism — a  mind  knowing  and  matter 
known — involves  the  doctrine  that  all  knowl- 
edge is  and  must  be  relative.  Knowledge 
is  a  relation,  the  relation  of  the  knowing  and 
the  known.  The  knowing  ego  is  distinct 
from  the  known  non-ego,  and  knowledge  is 
the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  one  an- 
other. Where  there  are  two  factors  absolute 
knowledge  is  impossible.  We  know  only  as 
we  know,  and,  indeed,  only  as  we  are  capa- 
ble of  knowing.  Our  knowledge  is  limited 
by  the  limits  of  our  mind,  and  is  probably 
in  other  respects  conditioned  by  it  too.  But 
this  is  very  different,  as  Mr.  Mill  fully  con- 
fesses, from  saying  that  we  in  effect  know 
nothing  of  the  material  world,  or  that  our 
knowledge  is  at  best  entirely  illusory.  It 
has  already  been  made  plain  that  our  knowl- 
edge is  immediate,  and  being  immediate 
that  it  is  true. 

Mr.  Mill  has  protested  with  great  spirit 
and  force  of  argument  against  the  doctrine 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Mansel,  in  his  '  Limits  of 
Religious  Thought,'  that  justice,  truth,  and 
other  moral  attributes  may  be  something 
quite  different  in  Deity  from  what  they  are 
in  us.  Is  it  not  just  as  monstrous  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Deity  may  know  things  differ- 
ently from  us,  as  that  He  should  morally 
regard  them  differently  ?  In  truth,  is  it  not 
certain  that  if  he  does  know  things  differ- 
ently, He  must  regard  them  differently  ? 
Our  moral  judgments  are  dependent  on  our 
intellectual  perceptions;  and  if  our  intel- 
lectual perceptions  are  illusory,  our  moral 
judgments  will  be  so  too.  Truth  with  us 
may  be  falsehood  with  God :  justice  with 
God  may  be  injustice  with  us.  We  are  thus 
driven  to  the  conclusion  either  that  the 
divine  knowledge  must  be  illusory  like  our 
own;  or  that  we,  walking  in  a  vain  show, 
are  as  likely  to  be  deceived  in  regard  to 
justice  and  truth  as  anything  else.  But  the 
fact  is,  the  divine  knowledge  is  not  different 
from  human  knowledge ;  there  is  the  inevit- 
able relation  between  the  knowing  and  the 
known  ;  but  this  by  no  means  interferes  with 
the  reality  of  knowledge,  though  it  implies 
that  it  is  conditioned  by  the  knowing  mind. 

Mr.  Mill  has  endeavoured  to  fasten  an 
inconsistency  on  Sir  William  Hamilton  by 
showing  that  immediate  knowledge  and  rela- 
tive knowledge  are  irreconcileable  and  con- 
tradictory. We  suspect  the  real  inconsis- 
tency lies  with  Mr.  Mill,  who  holds  knowl- 
edge to  be  relative,  and  yet  denies  the 
existence  of  one  of  the  terms  necessary  to 
the  relation.  According  to  him  knowledge 
is  a  unity,  a  conscious  state  of  mind,  and 
nothing  more.  There  is  no  external  world 
to  be  known,  and  no  mind  to  know  it.  There 
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is  only  the  conscious  state — conscious  with- 
out being  conscious  of  anything,  a  state  with- 
out being  a  state  of  anything.  Besides  this 
conscious  state  there  is  nothing  else  in  the 
universe;  it  is  the  universe,  the  absolute, 
the  all  in  one.  To  this  dizzy  height  of 
Hegelianism  has  Mr.  Mill  climbed,  appar- 
ently without  being  aware  of  it. 

But  though  Mr.  Mill  has  failed  to  show 
that  relative  knowledge,  as  understood  by 
Hamilton,  is  inconsistent  with  immediate 
knowledge,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  doc- 
trine of  a  double  consciousness,  as  taught  by 
the  Scotch  philosopher,  is  not  only  destruc- 
tive of  immediate  knowledge,  but  leads  in- 
evitably to  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute. 
This  has  been  done,  not  by  Mr.  Mill,  but  by 
Professor  Ferrier,  in  his  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful and  subtle  '  Institutes  of  Metaphysics.' 
He  only  postulates  that  along  with  whatever 
any  intelligence  knows,  it  must,  as  the 
ground  or  condition  of  its  knowledge,  have 
some  consciousness  of  itself  (the  dualism  of 
Hamilton) ;  and  from  this  he  proceeds  to 
prove  by  a  series  of  propositions,  linked 
together  like  the  propositions  of  Euclid, 
that  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  mind  per 
se,  none  of  matter  per  se,  but,  that  mind  and 
matter  in  conjunction  is  the  absolute,  and  is 
known  by  us.  Nor  do  we  see  how  we  are 
to  resist  Professor  Ferrier's  conclusions  if 
we  grant  his  postulate — and  his  postulate  is 
simply  the  double  consciousness  upon  which 
Sir  William  Hamilton  has  built  his  doctrine 
of  perception.  Thus  do'  both  Mr.  j\iill  and 
his  opponent,  though  both  earnest  preachers 
of  the  truth  that  all  knowledge  is  relative, 
come  by  different  roads  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion that  knowledge  is  absolute.  There  is 
only  one  way  of  escape  for  them.  Let  them 
admit  the  only  possible  dualism  of  mind 
knowing  and  matter  known,  and  then  there 
emerges  a  knowledge  which  is  relative  and 
yet  immediate — the  knowledge  after  which 
Hamilton  so  strenuously  strove,  though  he 
did  not  quite  attain  to  it. 

But  though  we  cannot  accept  of  the  pure 
idealism  presented  to  us  by  Mr.  Mill,  or  of  the 
double  consciousness  taught  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  we  must  place  both  disputants  in 
the  front  rank  of  modern  philoso[ihers.  Mr. 
Mill's  '  Examination  '  will  fully  sustain  his 
former  great  reputation  as  a  clear  thinker  and 
most  vigorous  reasoner,  but  we  suspect  he 
has  shown  himself  more  powerful  iu  pulliug 
down  than  in  building  up.  While  he  has 
shattered  to  pieces  many  old  opinions,  we 
doubt  if  he  has  himself  built  up  a  system  of 
knowledge  which  will  endure. 


Art.  Y.—The  Albert  Nyanza,  Great  Basin 
of  the  Nile,  and  Explorations  of  the  Nile 
Sources.  By  Samuel  White  Baker, 
M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  and  Gold  Medallist  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  With 
Maps  and  Illustrations.  2  vols.  8vo. 
London :  1866. 

The  reader  will  not  have  travelled  ten  pages 
in  the  company  of  Mr.  Baker,  before  he 
perceives  that  the  last  and  most  successful 
explorer  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile  is  a  far 
more  accomplished  writer  than  any  of  the 
gallant  adventurers  who  have  preceded  him 
on  the  rugged  tracks  of  African  discovery. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  number  of 
these  works  had  somewhat  abated  the  edge 
of  the,  curiosity  with  which  they  have  been 
received^  by  the  public.  To  say  nothing  of 
missionary  travellers  whose  knowledge  of 
science  hardly  enabled  them  to  take  an  ob- 
servation and  whose  knowledge  of  letters 
appears  to  be  confined  to  their  own  hymn- 
books — to  say  nothing  of  adventurers  who 
have  contrived  to  amuse  the  world  with  a 
romance  of  big  baboons  and  cannibals  picked 
up  on  the  shore  of  the  Gaboon  river,  it  is  not 
always  that  travellers  of  the  highest  char- 
acter and  merit,  such  as  Captain  Speke  and 
Captain  Grant  undoubtedly  were,  have  com- 
bined the  art  of  travelling  in  wild  countries 
with  the  art  of  relating  what  they  saw  there. 
Accordingly  some  of  the  narratives  to  which 
we  refer  have  proved  less  interesting  than 
might  have  been  expected ;  and  though  the 
world  is  very  well  satisfied  to  be  taken  to 
those  sources  of  the  Nile  which  mankind 
has  been  in  search  of  since  the  days  of  He- 
rodotus, we  may  be  pardoned  for  wishing  to 
arrive  at  our  destination  by  a  shorter  route. 
But  Mr.  Baker  combines  in  so  remarkable  a 
degree  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  traveller, 
that  he  has  not  only  made  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  journeys  ever  recorded  by 
civilised  man,  but  he  has  given  to  his  ac- 
count of  it  an  interest  not  to  be  surpassed 
in  the  pages  of  romance.  Yet  the  materials 
of  almost  all  these  African  expeditions  are 
identical  to  monotony — village  after  village 
of  filthj,  brutal,  and  perfidious  savages — the 
tyranny  of  native  chiefs,  astonished  to  find 
a  white  man  in  their  power — the  frauds  of 
cowardly  followers,  ever  ready  to  abandon 
their  master  in  the  hour  of  danger  or  to 
plunder  him  in  the  hour  of  confidence— the 
loathsome  and  scanty  fare,  the  torrid  soil — 
the  drenching  rains — the  distant 'and  unat- 
tainable object  rendered  valuable  only  by 
the  difficulty  of  approaching  it — may  be  re- 
peated to  satiety.  It  must  even  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  more  we  know  of  the  interior 
of  Africa,  the  less  do  we  find  in  it  to  reward 
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the  stupendous  efforts  which  have  been  made 
to  arrive  there ;  and  even  the  mighty  mys- 
tery of  the  Nile  loses  something  of  its  at- 
traction when  we  have  reached  the  great 
basins  which  feed  its  prodigious  stream. 
Mr,  Baker  himself,  at  the  close  of  his  la- 
bours, when  he  found  himself  once  more, 
after  years  of  inconceivable  danger  and  hard- 
ship, within  reach  of  civilised  man  at  Gon- 
dokoro,  appears  to  have  been  oppressed  by 
this  reflection,  and  he  exclaims,  with  some- 
thing of  that  melancholy  which  attends  the 
completion  of  every  human  achievement, 

'  "We  had  worked  for  years  in  misery,  such  as 
I  have  but  faintly  described,  to  overcome  the 
dijEculties  of  tliis  hitherto  unconquerable  ex- 
ploration; we  had  succeeded — and  Avhat  was 
the  result?  Not  even  a  letter  from  homo  to 
welcome  us  if  alive !  As  I  sat  beneath  a  tree 
and  looked  down  upon  the  glorious  Nile  that 
flowed  a  few  yards  beneath  my  feet,  I  pondered 
upon  the  value  of  my  toil.  I  had  traced  the 
river  to  its  great  Albert  source,  and  as  the 
mighty  stream  glided  before  me,  the  mj-stery 
that  had  ever  shrouded  its  origin  was  dissolved. 
I  no  longer  looked  upon  its  waters  with  a  feel- 
ing approaching  to  awe,  for  I  knew  its  home, 
and  had  visited  its  cradle.  Had  I  overrated 
the  importance  of  the  discovery?  and  had  I 
wasted  some  of  the  best  years  of  my  life  to  ob- 
tain a  shadow?  I  recalled  to  recollection  the 
practical  question  of  Commoro,  the  chief  of 
Latooka. — ''  Suppose  you  get  to  the  great  lake, 
what  will  yon  do  with  it  ?  What  will  be  the 
good  of  it?  If  you  find  that  tlie  large  river 
does  flow  from,  it,  what  then  ?  " '  CVol.  ii.  p. 
298.) 

The  answer  to  this  doubt — the  key  to  this 
spell  which  has  fascinated  so  many  brave 
spirits,  and  which  rivets  our  own  attention 
on  these  pages — is  that  it  is  not  the  people 
of  Africa  but  the  representative  of  England, 
not  the  savage  brutality  of  the  tribes  on  the 
White  Nile,  but  the  matchless  intrepidity  of 
our  own  countryman,  not  the  most  degraded 
offsets  of  humanity  but  the  latest  pioneer  of 
civilisation,  who  bears  with  him  our  sympa- 
thy and  commands  our  admiration.  The 
qualities  which  everywhere  claim  respect, 
shine  with  tenfold  lustre  when  they  are  con- 
trasted with  everything  that  is  most  opposed 
to  them.  The  native  of  Central  Africa  is 
by  some  mysterious  law  of  his  being  sunk 
considerably  below  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
brute  creation,  educated  and  domesticated 
by  man.  He  is  alike  unconscious  of  a  pur- 
pose in  life,  of  duty,  of  affection,  of  Grod. 
The  European  traveller  inflamed  to  heroism 
by  the  resolution  to  succeed  in  a  great  un- 
dertaking, strong  in  his  faith  in  Providence, 
steeled  against  all  hardships,  fearing  nothing, 
daring  all  things,  encounters  alone  a  wilder- 
ness of  savages,  and  moved  by  a  lofty  con- 


ception of  the  glory  of  a  great  action,  per- 
forms it.     Courage  and  independence  were 
never  more  signally  displayed.     A  private 
English  gentleman,  aided  by  no  public  re- 
sources, prompted  by  no  public  bodies,  starts 
in  the  exercise  of  his  own  discretion  to  at- 
tempt the  solution  of  a  problem  which  had 
baflled  ages.     Mr.  Baker's  first  incentive  was 
the  hope   of  rescuing   Messrs.  Speke   and 
Grant  from  a  perilous  position,  but  as  he 
met  them  at  the  outset  of  his  own  journey, 
that  motive  ceased.     With  equal  manliness 
of  spirit  they  instantly  placed  at  his  disposal 
the  results  of  their  own  explorations,  and 
urged  him  to  pursue  the  greater  task  of  per- 
fecting what  they  had  well  begun.     He  had 
already  devoted  several  years  to  the  hardiest 
feats  of  a  great  hunter  and  a  keen  shot  in 
the  jungles  of  Ceylon  and  the  highlands  of 
Abyssinia,  which  had  nerved  his  frame  and 
quickened  his  eye.     To  these  qualifications 
he  added  two  years  of  patient  preparation 
for  his  great  attempt — the  acquisition  of  the 
power  of  scientific  observation  and  the  Ara- 
bic language — the  purchase  and  adaptation 
of  all  the  materiel  necessary  for  so  protract- 
ed a  campaign,  and  the  attempt  to  discipline 
a  numerous  band  of  foUoAvers.     To  the  plots 
and  treachery  of  these  beings,  who  repeated- 
ly broke  out  into  open  mutiny,  and  threat- 
ened him  more  than  once  with  abandonment 
and  death,  he  opposed  an  iron  and  command- 
ing will,  which  at  last  moulded  even  these 
creatures  to  obey  him.     This  moral  author- 
ity was  backed  by  a  strength  of  arm  that 
never  failed  to  crush  the  offender  by  a  timely 
blow  and  to  punish  every  insult  and  infrac- 
tion of    discipline.     Yet  in  a  land   where 
blood  is  poured  out  like  water,  where  inhu- 
man tortures  are  ruthlessly  inflicted  by  the 
strong  on  the  weak,  and  where  every  man 
who  is  not  a  slave  himself  is  seeking  to  en- 
slave some  one  else,  Mr.  Baker  allowed  no 
deed  of  violence  to  be  committed  which  he 
could  prevent,  he  rescued  numberless  victims 
from  the  lash  of  their  tormentors,  and  by  a 
judicious    and   open-handed    liberality,    he 
taught  the  natives  the  unknown  lesson  that 
an  Englishman  is  not  to  be  served  by  slaves, 
but  by  the  fidelity  of  those  whom  he  is  ready 
to  reward  for  their  labour.     One  trait  re- 
mains, and  it  is  the  most  singular  incident 
in  this  remarkable  narrative,  which  gives  to 
the  journey  of  Mr.  Baker  an  unparalleled 
interest.     Through  these  regions  where  no 
white  woman  had  ever  been  seen,  through 
these  tribes  where  woman  is  degraded  by  the 
grossest  sensuality  to  be  something  below  the 
beast  of  burden  and  the  household  drudge, 
he  was  accompanied  by  his  wife.     This  lady, 
born  of  a  good  Hungarian  family  and  mar- 
ried at  an  early  age  to  the  companion  of  her 
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adventurous  life,  possessing,  as  we  infer  from 
her  portrait,  uncommon  personal  attractions, 
and  still  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  not  only 
shared  with  her  husband  all  the  perils  of 
this  expedition,  but  by  her  quiet  imperturba- 
ble courage,  her  tact  and  activity,  contribut- 
ed most  powerfully  to  its  success.     On  more 
than  one  ofecasion  she  said  or  did  the  thing 
that  conquered  the  difficulty.     And,  above 
all,  the  presence,  in  the  midst  of  whole  races 
to  whom  the  idea  of  marriage  in  our  sense 
of  the  term  is  unknown,  of  the  one  Wife  of 
the  White  Man,  so  ennobled  this  pair  of 
travellers,  and  distinguished  it  so  effectually 
from  the  marauding  columns  of  ivory  traders 
and  man  stealers,  that  even  the  savages  of 
the  White  Nile  acknowledged  her  influence. 
To  sum  up  in  one  word  the  cause  of  the 
interest  with  which  this  book  will  be  read 
throughout   the   world,    it   consists   in    the 
chivalry   which   pervades   it.      The   breeze 
which  bore  the  crew  of  the  *  Argo '  to  the 
shores  of  Colchis,  the  spirit  which  led  the 
Crusaders  to  Palestine,  the  passionate  desire 
to  face  and  surmount  unknown  dangers,  and 
the  proud  sense  of  marching  in  purity  and 
honour  across  a  world  of  abject  beino-s,  to 
whom  the  very  sight  of  civilised  man  was  a 
revelation,    pervade     these    volumes.      No 
doubt  it  may  be  called  knight-errantry  to  o-o 
in  quest  of  such  hardships  and  dangers.     But 
there  is  little  risk  that  in  any  age  the  ex- 
ample will  find  too  many  imitators.     Modern 

civilisation  has  not,  however,  extinguished 

perhaps  it  has  not  even  lessened — that  gal- 
lant spirit.     From  the  midst  of  our  luxuries 
and  refinements,  men  are  not  wanting  who 
will  start  to  encounter  any  perils  and  to  per- 
form any  duty,  just  as  boldly  as  in  harder 
and  in  rougher  times.     But  in  addition  to 
the  physical  strength  and  courage  needed  for 
such  exploits,  they  carry  with  them  a  higher 
sense  of  the  dignity  of  their  mission,  and 
perhaps  they  are  rewarded  by  a  keener  en- 
joyment  of  success.     These   considerations 
are  naturally  suggested  by  Mr.  Baker's  nar- 
rative,  for  he  is  himself  the  very  type  of 
modern  knighthood— chasing  the  elephant  to 
his  lair,  braving  the  savage,  protecting  the 
child  and  the  woman  slave,  enduring  every 
vicissitude  of  hunger  and  thirst,  heat  and 
eold,  sickness  and  pain— but  withal  retaining 
the  simplicity  and  unpretending   tone  of  a 
man  who  thinks  it  easier  to  do  these  things 
than  to  present  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
world      Well  is  it  for  England  that  there 
are  those  who  go  forth  in  her  name,  unbid- 
den, to  display  this  strength  of  character  and 
this  nobility  of  purpose.     They  may  appeal 
With  confidence  to  the  respect  and  admiration 
ot  their  countrymen,  and  in  them  they  have 
their   reward.     Yet  we  cannot   but  reflect 
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with  shame  and  regret  that  if  this  is  the  only 
country  in  the  world  which  sends  forth  men 
of  so  much  intrepidity  and  independence,  it 
is  also  the  only  country  in  Europe  in  which 
the  Sovereign  and  the  State  contribute 
nothing  to  the  honours  which  are  justly  due 
to  such  exertions. 

Mr.  Baker's  journey  commenced  in  the 
spring  of  1861,  for  it  was  then  he  proceeded 
to  execute  his  long-cherished  design  of  ex- 
ploring the  sources  of  the  Nile  ;  but  he  had 
a^dyanced  very  little  way  towards  the  great 
object  of  his  ambition   before  he  perceived 
that  a  knowledge  of  Arabic  was  indispensable 
to  success.     He  therefore  resolved  to  devote 
a  year  to  this  preliminary  acquisition,  and  to 
spend  that  time  in  examining  the  Nile  tribu- 
taries on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream  from 
the  junction  of  the  Atbara  river  to  the  Blue 
Nile.     It  is  at  this  point  that  the  Nile  pre- 
sents the  greatest  volume  of  water,  for  the  At- 
bara is  the  last  tributary  which  falls  into  the 
great  stream  at  a  point  not  less  than  eleven 
hundred  miles  from  the  sea.     An  enormous 
amount   of  absorption   and   evaporation  of 
course  takes  place  in  the  passage  of  the  stream 
through  that  dry  and  rainless  region,  to  which 
the  Nile  alone  contributes  the  moisture  borne 
down  from  the  Highlands  of  Abyssinia  and 
the  great  nursing  lakes  of  the  White  Nile. 
This  journey  of  1861  does  not  form  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  volume,  and  Mr.  Baker 
therefore  dismisses  it  in  a  few  lines  ;  though 
he  promises  to  give  us  an  account  of  this  ex- 
pedition in  a  future  publication.      But  we 
are  at  once  enabled,  by  the  comparison  he 
has  made  of  the  two  grand  arms  of  the  river, 
to  explain  that  great  phenomenon  which  so 
long  perplexed  mankind — we  mean  the  peri- 
odical rising  of  the  Nile,  which  causes  its 
waters  to  attain  their  greatest  height  and  to 
inundate  the  plains  of  Lower  Egypt  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  when  all  the 
other  streams  of  the  Northern  hemisphere 
are  at  their  lowest  ebb.     The  vast  mass  of 
water   which  forms  the  main  body  of  the 
stream,  proceeding  from  the  great  lakes  dis- 
covered by  Captain  Speke  and  Mr.  Baker, 
and  known  as  the  White  Nile,  flows  perpet- 
ually onwards  without  any  sensible  variation.      ' 
The  upper  waters  of  the  stream  being  ex- 
tended in  immense  lakes  or  marshes  are  but 
slightly  affected  by  the  rainy  season.     The 
river  has,  in  fact,  no  banks;    there  is  no 
water-mark  on  the  stems  of  trees  or  along 
the  shore;    and   nothing  indicates  any  im- 
portant access  or  decrease  in  the  quantity  of 
water.     The  White  Nile  is  the  continuous 
and  perennial  fountain  of  the  main  stream. 
But  the  rivers  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river  which  were  visited  by  Mr.  Baker  in 
1861  are  of  an  opposite  character.     They 
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are  the  great  drains  of  the  Abyssinian  High- 
lands— rapid  mountain  streams — perfectly 
dry  at  one  time  of  the  year,  and  swollen  into 
enormous  torrents  in  the  rainy  season.  Thus 
the  Atbara  was  perfectly  dry  when  first  seen 
by  Mr.  Baker — a  mere  sheet  of  glaring 
sand — and  it  remains  in  this  state  for  many 
months  in  the  year,  and  for  a  distance  of  150. 
miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Nile.  But 
the  rainy  season  commences  in  Abyssinia  in 
the  middle  of  May.  From  June  to  the  mid- 
dle of  September  the  storms  are  terrific; 
every  ravine  becomes  a  raging  torrent ;  the 
Atbara  and  the  Blue  Nile  then  become 
huge  rivers  swollen  with  the  entire  drainage 
of  Abyssinia,  which  they  pour  into  the  main 
Nile  in  the  middle  of  June.  The  Nile  itself 
ia  already  full,  though  not  flooded,  at  that 
season  of  the  year,  above  Khartoum;  but 
the  sudden  addition  of  the  waters  brought 
down  by  what  we  may  term  these  intermit- 
tent tributaries  at  once  augments  the  stream 
and  causes  the  annual  inundation  in  Lower 
Egypt.  Were  it  not  for  the  steady  volume 
of  the  White  Nile,  Mr.  Baker  is  of  opinion 
that  the  whole  of  the  Blue  Nile  and  its  other 
tributaries  would  be  absorbed  by  the  Nubi- 
an deserts  before  they  could  reach  the  25th 
degree  of  latitude.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  although  the  history  of  these  secondary 
streams  explains  the  inundation,  yet  the  head- 
waters of  the  White  Nile  are  the  permanent 
sources  of  the  river.  The  exploration  of 
these  sources  is  thus  the  grand  problem 
which  has  now  first  been  solved  by  Mr. 
Baker,  following  to  a  certain  extent  upon 
the  truck  of  Speke  and  Grant,  and  confirming 
by  actual  observation  the  information  which 
they  had  collected  from  the  native  tribes.* 

After  this  preliminary  ramble  on  the  At- 
bara and  the  Blue  Nile,  which  lasted  about 
twelve   months,    Mr.  Baker   descended  the 

*  It  is  amusing  to  compare  the  delusions  of  Bruce, 
who  imagined  that  he  had  discovered  the  principal 
source  of  the  Nile  on  a  spot  called  Geesh,  which  he 
places  iu  lat.  11°  and  long.  36°  55'  E.,  and  at  an 
altitude  of  two  miles,  with  the  more  accurate 
accounts  of  later  travellers,  though  Bruce  was 
undoubtedly  a  careful  and  trustworthy  observer. 
But  on  the  point  just  mentioned  in  the  text  Bruce 
agrees  with  Mr.  Baker ;  he  says : — '  These  rains  are 
collected  by  the  four  great  rivers  in  Abyssinia :  all 
these  principal,  and  their  tributary  streams,  would 
however  be  absorbed,  nor  be  able  to  pass  the 
burning  deserts,  or  find  their  way  into  Egypt,  were 
it  not  for  the  White  Jiivcr,  which  rising  in  a  coun- 
try of  almost  perpetual  rain,  joins  to  it  a  never- 
failing  stream  equal  to  the  Nile  itself.'  {Bmce's 
Travels,  vol.  v.  p.  333.) 

So  too  Captain  Speke  observed  when  he  passed 
the  mouth  of  the  Blue  Nile : — '  I  was  never  more 
disappointed  than  with  this  river:  if  the  White 
Kiver  was  cut  off  from  it,  its  waters  would  all  be 
absoibed  before  they  could  reach  Lower  Egypt.' 
{Speke' s  Journal,  p.  610.) 


latter  river  to  Khartoum  and  reached  that 
spot  (at  which  the  White  Nile  and  the  Blue 
Nile  unite)  on  the  11th  June,  1862.  Khar- 
toum is  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Soudan 
provinces.  It  contains  30,000  inhabitants, 
and  about  6,000  Turkish  and  Egyptian 
troops;  but,  above  all,  it  is  the  principal 
mart  of  that  rude,  inhuman,  and  brutalising 
commerce  which  is  carried  on  between  the 
native  tribes  of  Upper  Nile  and  the  scum  of 
Asia  and  Europe.  The  nature  of  this  trade, 
the  poverty  of  the  country,  the  corruption  of 
the  Egyptian  governors,  and  the  difficulty 
of  communication  (for  the  rapids  of  the  Nile 
below  Khartoum  obstruct  navigation  in  that 
part  of  its  course),  are  the  causes  which  have 
in  reality  shut  out  mankind  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  interior  of  this  country,  and  which 
still  present  the  most  formidable  barrier  the 
ti'aveller  has  to  surmount.  Gum-arabic  and 
ivory  are  the  chief  articles  of  export  from 
the  Soudan ;  but  this  trade  would  i;ot  repay 
the  Egyptians  for  the  occupation  of  the  coun- 
try, were  it  not  that  above  all  else  the  Sou- 
dan supplies  slaves,  It  is  this  accursed  traf- 
fic existing  in  its  most  odious  form  which 
constituted  the  chief  difficulty  of  Mr.  Baker's 
journey.  The  trade  of  the  White  Nile  is 
kidnapping  and  murder;  yet  it  is  only  in 
some  sort  of  connexion  with  the  traders  who 
frequent  the  country  for  their  own  nefarious 
purposes,  that  it  is  possible  to  enter  it  at  all. 
When  the  traveller  has  so  entered  it,  he  has 
to  encounter  the  incredulity  and  hostility  of 
the  natives  who  have  never  seen  any  white 
men  except  those  who  come  among  them  to 
buy  ivory  and  to  steal  women  and  children, 
and  he  has  likewise  to  brave  the  jealousy  of 
these  traders  who  regard  an  English  traveller 
either  as  a  rival  or  as  an  antagonist.  '  Every 
one  in  Khartoum,'  says  Mr.  Baker,  '  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  Europeans,  was  iu  favour 
of  the  slave-trade,  and  looked  with  jealous 
eyes  upon  a  stranger  venturing  within  the 
precincts  of  their  holy  land — a  land  .sacred 
to  slavery  and  to  every  abomination  and  vil- 
lany  that  man  can  commit.'  Every  house 
in  Khartoum  was  full  of  slaves.  The  Egyp- 
tian officers  received  a  portion  of  their  pay  in 
slaves ;  and  they  accordingly  locked  upon  the 
exploration  of  the  White  Nile  by  an  Eiglish 
traveller  as  a  dangerous  intrusion  into  their 
own  preserves.  C'onsequently  all  assistance 
was  refused  to  Mr.  Baker — even  boats,  and 
his  application  for  a  military  escort  was 
rejected  at  Alexandria.  This  discourage- 
ment only  stimulated  Mr.  Baker's  resolution, 
and  at  his  own  cost  he  engaged  three  vessels 
to  ascend  the  Nile  to  Goudokoro  — he  hired 
forty-five  armed  men  for  an  escort,  and  forty 
sailors,  besides  his  own  servants — provisions 
were  laid  in  for  four  months — twenty-one 
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donkeys,  four  camels,  and  four  horses,  were 
purchased  and  embarked — and  every  arrange- 
ment was  made  which  could   promote  the 
success  and  welfare  of  the  expedition.     But 
alas  for  the  previsions  of  the  ablest  and  most 
careful  of  African  travellers !     He  is  des- 
tined to  see  everything  which  he  may  have 
thought   necessary   to   his   comfort,    to   his 
safety,  and  even  to  his  existence,  fall  away 
from    him    in   rapid    succession ;    until   at 
length,  if  it  be  given  him  to  surmount  the 
inconceivable  perils  and  privations  which  lie 
concealed  in  those  frightful  deserts  between 
the   starting-point   and   the   goal,  he   must 
renounce  all  that  he  had  once  relied  on  for 
assistance  and  success — all  but  his  own  stout 
heart  and  much-enduring  frame ;  and  he  will 
return  like  a  shipwrecked  sailor  or  one  of  the 
savages  of  those  wilds,  bare  of  everything, 
starved,  fever-stricken,  half-naked,  with  no- 
thing in  his  hand  but  the  rifle,  which  has 
been  his  chief  means  of  procuring  food  and 
of  defence.     So   it   was   with   Mr.    Baker. 
Scarcely  had  he  quitted  Khartoum  on  the 
melancholy  voyage  of  forty-five  days  through 
the  marshes  which  divide  that  place  from 
Gondokoro,  when  he  found  that  one  of  his 
vessels  would  not  sail  and  broke  her  yard; 
that  his  only  European  servant,  a  German 
carpenter,  died,  and  his  best  choush  or  native 
attendant  was  killed  on  the  bank  by  a  bufi"alo. 
No  sooner  did  he  land  and  begin  his  march 
than  his  men  mutinied,  betrayed,  and  forsook 
him  ;  his  horses  perished  first,  then  the  cam- 
els,  then   the   donkeys;    the   difficulties   of 
transporting  baggage  being  thus  increased, 
much  of  it  was  left  behind ;  and  at  length 
the  expedition  was  reduced  to  no  more  than 
thirteen  persons.     The  mutinous  spirit  of  the 
Khartoum  escort  broke  out  already  at  Gon- 
dokoro, for  the  scoundrels  had  received  five 
months'  wages  in  advance,  that  being  the 
custom  of  the  White  Nile,  and  Mr.  Baker 
had  no  control  over  them,  except  that  which 
one  European  may  exact  in  threatening  to 
flog  or  shoot  the  most  refractory  of  nearly 
one  hundred  ferocious  natives.     It  soon  be- 
came apparent  to  him  that  his  escort  would 
give  him  more  trouble  than  the  open  hostility 
of  the  African  tribes. 

These  untoward  circumstances  were,  how- 
ever, largely  compensated  by  the  arrival  of 
Speke  and  Grant  at  Gondokoro  on  the  15th 
February,    1863— only   twelve    days    after 
JBaker  had  reached  that  place,  which  was  to 
be  the  real  starting  point  of  his  explorations 
^_ot  only  did  this  welcome  incident  relieve  ' 
him  from  all  anxiety  on  their  account,  but 
the  newly  arrived  travellers  proceeded   at 
once  to  communicate  to  Mr.  Baker  the  re- 
sults of  their  own  experience,  with  written 
instructions  and  a  rough  but  accurate  map 
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of  the  country,  which  proved  of  the  utmost 
value  in  enabling  him  to  complete  the  dis- 
coveries they  had  commenced.     This,  there- 
fore, may  be  the  most  convenient  place  to 
point  out  with  precision  the  share  in  these 
discoveries  which   belongs   respectively   to 
each  of  the   two  expeditions.     Speke  and 
Grant  had  followed  the  course  of  a  river 
which  runs  out  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  at 
the  Ripon  Falls,  till  they  were  obliged  to 
leave  it  at  the  Karuma  Falls  (lat.  2^  17'). 
They  called  this  river  the  Somerset  or  the 
Victoria  Nile ;   and  they  concluded  that  it 
was  in  fact  the  Nile.     But  they  were  in- 
formed by  the  King  of  Unyoro  (Kamrasi) 
that   this   river  ran   westward   for   several 
days'  journey  from  the  Karuma  Falls  until 
it  fell  into  another  great  lake,  called  by  the 
natives  Luta  N'zige,  from  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  which  the  Nile  as  a  navigable 
river  flowed  towards  the  North.     This  last- 
mentioned  lake  Speke  and  Grant  had  never 
seen,  though  they  reported  the  fact  of  its 
existence;   and  the  question  arose  whether 
the  river  discovered  by  them  was  really  that 
river  whose  unbroken  course  descends  from 
the  Equator  to  the  Mediteranean,  or  whether 
it  was  only  a  stream  flowing  from  one  lake 
to  another.     This  was  the  point  Mr.  Baker 
undertook  to  solve. 

Speke  and  Grant  had  formed  an  erroneous 
conception  of  that  vast  sheet  of  water  which 
they  term  in  their  Journal  'Little  Luta 
Nzige. '  Upon  meeting  Baker  at  G  ondokoro, 
Speke  says  : — 

'  Of  course  I  told  him  how  disappointed  I 
had  been  in  not  getting  a  sight  of  the  Little 
Lake  Nzige.  I  described  how  we  had  seen  the 
Nile  bending  West  where  we  crossed  in  Chopi, 
and  then,  after  walking  down  the  chord  of  an 
arc  described  by  the  river,  had  found  it  again 
m  Madi  coming  from  the  West.'  (SpeMs 
Journal,  p.  604.) 


And  in  another  place  he  adopts  the  opin- 
ion  of  Dr.   Murie   that   'the  Little  Lake 
Nzige  must  be  a  great  backwater  io  the 
Nile,  which  the  waters  of  the   Nile  must 
have   been  occupied   in    filling   during   my 
residence  in  Madi '  (p.  611).     These  are  all 
erroneous  conclusions.     The  river  followed 
by  Speke  and  Grant  was  not  in  truth  the 
Nile,  but  a  stream  laterally  connecting  Lake 
Victoria   Nyanza   with    the    second    Lake 
Nzige:  this  second  Lake,  now  called  the 
Albert  Nyanza,  though  still  unexplored,  is 
certainly   of  far  greater   extent   than   the 
former  sheet  of  water,  and  is  undoubtedly 
the   principal  reservoir  of  the   true   Nile. 
Mr.  Baker,  and  not  Captain  Speke,  is  the 
first  European  who  visited  this  lake,  navi- 
gated ita  waters,  and  saw  from  Magungo  its 
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northern  outlet;  he  is  therefore  the  real 
discoverer  of  the  source  of  the  Nile.  This 
last  discovered  lake  is  the  sole  reservoir  of 
the  main  stream  of  the  Nile,  for  although 
the  river  which  Speke  traced  from  the 
.Victoria  Lake  does  eventually  flow  into  the 
Albert  Lake,  it  adds  no  appreciable  quanti- 
ty of  water  to  the  vast  expanse  in  which  the 
true  Nile  takes  its  origin.  This  lake  is  fed 
by  the  torrents  from  the  lofty  mountains 
which  surround  it,  and  from  the  enormous 
fall  of  rain  within  its  own  basin.  Its  level 
is  almost  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Tanganika  Lake  visited  by  Speke  and  Bur- 
ton in  their  first  journey,  if  the  observations 
made  by  those  travellers  are  correct ;  and 
as  water  cannot  flow  uphill,  if  this  fact  be 
true,  no  communication  can  exist  between 
these  two  vast  lakes,  and  the  watershed  of 
Equatorial  Africa  must  intervene  between 
them.  It  is,  however,  just  to  Mr.  Baker's 
illustrious  predecessors  to  add  that  although 
we  think  his  discovery  has  eclipsed  theirs  in 
importance,  yet  they  were  the  first  to  obtain 
and  hand  over  to  him  the  information  which 
enabled  him  to  direct  his  own  course  to  the 
desired  end,  and  if  they  had  not  been  pre- 
vented by  the  King  of  Unyoro  they  would 
themselves  have  visited  the  Albert  Nyanza. 

The  distance  from  Gondokoro  to  Magun- 
go,  on  the  Albert  Nyanza  Lake,  near  the 
outlet  of  the  Nile,  cannot  be  more  than  200 
miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  if  it  had  been 
possible  to  march  due  southward  from  the 
starting  point,  as  Mr.  Baker  originally  hoped 
to  do,  this  expedition  might  have  been  ac- 
complished in  as  many  weeks  as  it  took 
months.  Like  the  children  of  Israel  on 
their  way  from  Egypt  to  Palestine,  Mr. 
Baker  was  destined  to  consume  a  long  peri- 
od of  time,  all  his  resources,  and  very  nearly 
his  life,  in  a  long  circuit  of  deserts  and 
mountains  before  he  touched  upon  his  prom- 
ised land. 

The  tribe  of  Africans  in  possession  of  the 
territory  immediately  to  the  south  of  Gondo- 
koro is  the  Bari  tribe.  These  people,  who 
were  formerly  very  friendly,  have  been 
hunted  and  murdered  by  the  Khartoumers, 
until  they  resent  the  appearance  of  every 
stranger.  They  use  poisoned  arrows,  and 
arc  now  considered  the  worst  population  of 
the  White  Nile. 

'  The  traders'  people,  in  order  to  terrify  them 
into  submission,  were  in  the  habit  of  binding 
tlieiii,  hands  and  feet,  and  carrying  them  to  the 
edge  of  a  clitf  about  tliirty  feet  high,  a  little 
beyond  the  ruins  of  the  old  mi!^sion-llouse :  be- 
neatli  this  cliff  the  river  boils  in  a  deep  eddy  ; 
into  this  watery  grave  the  victims  were  re- 
mors.-lessly  hurled  as  food  for  crocodiles.  It 
appeared  that  tliis  punishment  was  dreaded  by 
the  natives  more  than  the  bullet  or  rope,  and  : 


it  was  accordingly  adopted  by  the  trading 
parties. 

'Upon  my  arrival  at  Gondokoro  I  was 
looked  upon  by  all  these  parties  as  a  spy  sent 

by  the  British  Government Gondokoro 

was  a  perfect  hell.  It  's  utterly  ignored  by  the 
Egyptian  authorities,  although  well  known  to 

be  a  colony  of  cut-tbroats The  camps 

were  full  of  slaves,  and  the  Bari  natives  assured 
me  that  tbere  were  large  dep6ts  of  slaves  in 
the  interior  belonging  to  the  traders  that  would 
be  marched  to  Gondokoro  for  sbipment  to  the 
Soudan  a  few  hours  after  my  depai-ture.  I 
was  the  great  stumblingblock  to  the  trade,  and 
my  presence  at  Goudokoi-o  was  considered  as 
an  unwarrantable  intrusion  upon  a  locality  sa- 
cred to  slavery  and  iniquity.'     (Vol.  i.  p.  92.) 

The  question  was  how  to  convey  a  numer- 
ous expedition  across  this  territory.  Symp- 
toms of  mutiny  were  already  but  too  per- 
ceptible in  the  escort.  All  Gondokoro  was 
interested  in  preventing  an  European  from 
penetrating  into  the  interior  far  enough  to 
reveal  the  mysteries  of  the  trade  of  the 
White  Nile ;  and  a  conspiracy  was  soon 
organised  to  defeat  the  expedition.  In  the 
following  page  Mr.  Baker  gives  the  result. 

'One  morning  I  had  returned  to  tlie  tent 
after  having,  as  usual,  inspected  the  transport 
animals,  wben  I  observed  Mrs.  Baktr  looking 
extraordinary  p;de,  and  immediately  upon  my 
arrival  she  gave  orders  for  tlie  presence  of  the 
vakeel  (lieadman).  There  was  something  in 
her  manner,  so  different  to  her  usual  calm,  that 
I  was  utterly  bewildeted  when  I  lieard  her 
question  the  vakeel,  "Whether  the  men  were 
willing  to  march?"  Perfectly  read v  was  the 
reply.  '"  Then  order  them  to  strke  the  tent, 
and  load  the  animals;  we  start  this  moment." 
The  man  appeared  confused,  but  not  more  so 
than  I.  Something  M-as  evidently  on  foot,  hut 
what  I  could  not  conjecture.  'J  he  vakeel  wa- 
vered, and  to  my  astimi-^hment  I  heard  the  accu- 
sation made  against  liim,  tbat,  ''during  the 
night,  the  whole  of  tlie  escort  had  mutinously 
conspired  to  desert  me,  with  my  arms  and 
ammunition  that  wore  in  their  hands,  and  to 
fire  simultaneously  at  me  should  I  attempt  to 
disarm  tliem."  At  first  this  charge  was  indig- 
nantly denied  until  the  boy  Saat  manfully 
stepped  forward,  and  declared  tluit  tlie  conspir- 
acy was  entered  into  by  the  whole  of  the  es- 
cort, and  that  both  he  and  Eicluirn,  knowing 
tbat  mutiny  was  intended,  had  listened  !)urpose- 
ly  to  the  conversation  during  ilie  night;  at 
daybreak  the  boy  had  reported  the  faft  to  his 
mistress.  Mutiny,  robbery,  and  murder  were 
thus  deliberately  determined. 

'I  immediately  ordered  an  angavep  (travel- 
ling bedstead)  to  he  jilaced  outside  the  tent 
under  a  large  tree;  upon  this  I  laid  five  double- 
barrelled  guns  loaded  with  buck  shot,  a  revolv- 
er, and  naked  sabre  as  sharp  as  a  i-azor.  A 
sixth  rifle  I  kepi  in  my  hands  whih-  I  sat  upon 
the  angarep,  with  Riciiarn  and  Saat  lioth  with 
double-barrelled  guns  behind  nie.  Formerly  I 
had  supplied  each  of  my  men  with  a  piece  of 
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mackintosh  waterproof  to  be  tied  over  tlie 
locks  of  their  guns  tluriiig  the  march.  I  now 
ordered  the  drum  to  be  beat,  and  all  the  men 
to  form  in  line  in  marching  order,  with  their 
locks  tied  up  in  the  loaterproof.  I  requested 
Mrs,  Baker  to  stand  behind  me,  and  to  point 
out  any  man  who  should  attempt  to  uncover 
his  locks,  when  I  should  give  the  order  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  The  act  of  uncovering  the 
locks  would  prove  his  intention,  in  which  event 
I  intended  to  shoot  him  immediately,  and  lake 
my  chance  with  the  rest  -of  the  conspira- 
tors  

'  Upon  assembling  in  line  I  ordered  them  im- 
mediately t<)  lay  down  their  arms.     This,  with 
insiilent  looks  of  defiance,  they  refused  to  do. 
,   "  D(.wn  with  your  guns  this  moment,"  I  shont- 
ed,   "  sons  pf  dogs!  "     And  at  the  sharp  click 
of  the  locks,  as  I  quickly  cocked  the  rifle  that 
I  held  in  my  hands,  the  cowardly  mutineers 
widened  their  line    and   wavered.     Some   re- 
treated a  few  paces  to  the  rear ;  others  sat  down, 
and  laid  their  guns  on  the  ground  ;  while  the  re- 
mainder slowly  dispersed,  and  sat  in  twos,  or 
singly,   under   the  various  ti-ees  about  eighty 
paces  distant.     Taking  advantage  of  their  inde- 
cision, I  immediately  rose  and  ordered  my  va- 
keel and  Richarn  to  disarm  them  as  they  were 
thus  scattered.     Fureseeing  that  the  time  liad 
arrived  for  actual  physical  force,  the  cowards 
capitulated,  agreeing  to  give  up  their  arms  and 
ammunition  if  I  would  give  tliem  their  written 
discharge.     I  disarmed  tliem  immediately,  and 
the  vakeel  having  written  a  discharge  for  the 
fifteen  men  present,  I  wrote  upon  each  paper 
the   word    "mutineer"   above    ray   signature. 
JNone  of  them  being  able  to  read,  and  this  be- 
ing written  in  English,  tiiey  unconsciously  car- 
■  ried  the  evidence  of  their  own  guilt,  wjiicli  I 
resolved  to  punish  should  I  ever  find  them  on 

my  return  to  Khartoum 

'Tiie  boy  "Saat"  and  ''Richarn"  now  as- 
sured me  that  the  men  had  intended  to  fire  at 
me,  but  that  they  were  frightened  at  seeing  us 
thus  prepared,  but  that  I  must  not  expect°one 
man  of  the  Dongolowas  to  be  any  more  faith- 
Jul  than  the  Jalyns.  I  ordered  the  vakeel  to 
hunt  up  the  men.  and  to  bring  me  tlieir  gun^ 
threatening  that  if  they  refused  I  would  shoot 
any  man  that  I  found  with  one  of  my  <^uns  in 
his  hands.  '  ^ 

'There  was  no  time  for  mild  measures  I 
had  only  Saat  (a  mere  child),  and  Eicl-arn 
upon  whom  I  could  depend;  and  I  resolved 
with  them  alone  to  accompany  Mahomine<rs 
people  to  the  interior,  and  to  trust  to  -rood  for- 
tune for  a  chance  of  proceeding.'     (Vol.  i.  pp. 

All,  however,  was  vain;  the  escort  dis- 
persed ;  and  the  party  was  reduced  to  a  very 
small  band  of  faithful  adherents.  A  plan 
was  formed  to  make  a  dash  tbrouffh  the 
Bari  tribe  on  swift  dromedaries,  but  it 
proved  to  be  impracticable;  and  at  lea<Tth 
nothing  remained  but  to  leave  G-ondokoro 
on  a  venture,  to  march  eastward  throuirh 
the  mountains  of  Ellyria  to  the  Latooka 
country,  and  to  attach  the  small  European 


party  by  force  or  bribery  to  a  band  of  Turk- 
ish traders  who  were  about  to  inarch  into 
the  interior  in  search  of  ivory,  although 
Ibrahim,  the  chief  of  the  gang,  had  previ- 
ously refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  European  travellers.  Nothing  daunted, 
however,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  started  with- 
out a  guide  on  this  most  unpromising  ad- 
venture. 

'I  immediately  ordered  the  tent  to  be  struck, 
the  luggage  to  be  arranged,  the  animals  to  be 
collected,  and  everything  to  be  ready  for  the 
march.  Richarn  and  Saat  were  in  high  spirits, 
even  my  unwilling  men  were  obliged  to  work' 
and  by  7  p.m.  we  were  all  ready.  The  camels 
were  too  heavily  loaded,  carrying  about  seven 
hundred  pounds  each.  The  donkeys  were  also 
overloaded,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  Mrs. 
Baker  was  well  mounted  on  my  good  old 
Abyssinian  hunter  "  Tetel,"  and  was  carrvin^^ 
several  leather  bags  slung  to  the  pommel,  while 
I  was  equally  loaded  on  my  horse  "Filfii ;  "  in 
tact,  Ave  were  all  carrying  as  much  as  we  could 
stow. 

'  We  had  neither  guide,  nor  interpreter.  Not 
one  native  was  procurable,  all  being  under  the 
influence  of  the  traders,  who  had  determined  to 
render  our  advance  utterly  impossible  by  pre- 
venting the  natives  from  assisting  us.  All  had 
been  threatened,  and  we,  perfectly  helpless 
commenced  the  desperate  journey  in  darkness 
about  an  hour  after  sunset. 

'  "  Where  shall  we  go  ?"  said  the  men,  just  as 
the  order  was  given  to  start.  "Who  can  travel 
without  a  guide?  No  one  knows  the  road." 
The  moon  was  up,  and  the  mountain  of  Belignan 
was  distinctly  visible  about  nine  miles  distant. 
Knowing  that  the  route  lay  on  the  east  side  of 
that  mountain,  T  led  the  wav,  Mrs.  Baker  riding 
hy  my  «ide,  and  the  British  flag  following  close 
behind  us  as  a  guide  for  the  caravan  of  heavily 
laden  camels  and  donkeys.  We  shook  hands 
warmly  with  Dr.  Murie,  who  had  come  to  see 
us  oflf,  and  thus  we  started  on  our  march  in 
Central  Africa  on  the  26th  of  March,  1863  ' 
(Vol.  i.  pp.  141-2.) 

Nothing  can  be  more  graphic  than  the 
narrative  of  that  forced  march,  which  at 
length  brought  the  expedition,  almost  as  fu- 
gitives, to  Ellyria.  But  they  were  outmarch- 
ed by  the  Turkish  party  of  marauders,  and  it 
was  only  by  the  consummate  tact  of  Mrs. 
Baker  and  the  firmness  of  her  husband  that, 
at  the  most  critical  moment,  they  succeeded 
in  gaining  over  the  chief  of  the  Turkish 
column,  and  subsequently  proceeded  with 
him  in  the  interior.  The  men  who  had 
previously  deserted  Mr.  Baker's  camp  joined 
a  slave  trading  party  which  was  attacked  by 
the  Latookas  and  destroyed.  This  incident 
produced  a  great  effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
natives. 

'  No  quarter  had  beengiveu  by  the  Latookas  • 
and  upwards  of  200  natives  who  had  joined  the 
slave-hunters  in  the  attack,  had  also  perished 
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with  their  allies.  Mahommed  Her  had  not 
himself  accompanied  his  people,  both  he  and 
Bellaal,  my  late  ringleader,  having  remained  in 
camp;  the  latter  having,  fortunately  for  him, 
been  disabled  and  placed  hors  de  combat  by  the 
example  I  had  made  during  the  mutiny.  My 
men  were  almost  green  with  awe,  when  I  asked 
them  solemnly.  "Where  were  the  men  who 
had  deserted  from  me  ?  "  "Without  answering 
a  word  they  brought  two  of  my  guns  and  laid 
them  at  my  feet.  They  were  covered  with 
clotted  blood  mixed  with  sand,  which  had 
hardened  like  cement  over  the  locks  and  various 
portions  of  the  barrels.  My  guns  were  all 
marked.  As  I  looked  at  the  numbers  upon  the 
stocks,  I  repeated  aloud  the  names  of  the 
owners.  "Are  they  all  dead?  "  I  asked.  "All 
dead,"  the  men  replied.  '■'■Food  for  the 
vultures  f  "  I  asked.  "  None  of  the  bodie3  can 
be  recovered,"  faltered  my  vakeel.  "  The  two 
guns  were  brought  from  the  spot  by  some 
natives  who  escaped,  and  who  saw  the  men 
fall.  They  are  all  killed."  "Better  for  them 
had  they  remained  with  me  and  done  their 
duty.  The  hand  of  God  is  heavy,"  I  replied. 
My  men  slunk  away  abashed,  leaving  the  gory 
witnesses  of  defeat  and  death  upon  the  ground. 
I  called  Saat  and  ordered  him  to  give  the  two 
guns  to  Richarn  to  clean. 

'  Not  only  my  own  men  but  the  whole  of 
Ibrahim's  party  where  of  opinion  that  I  had 
some  mysterious  connexion  with  the  disaster 
that  had  befallen  vay  mutineers.  All  remem- 
bered the  bitterness  of  my  prophecy,  "  The 
vultures  will  pick  their  bones,"  and  this  terrible 
mishap  having  occurred  so  immediately  after- 
wards took  a  strong  hold  upon  their  superstitious 
minds.  As  I  passed  through  the  camp  the  men 
would  quietly  exclaim,  "  Wah  Illahi  Hawaga!  " 
(my  God !  Master.)  To  which  I  simply  replied, 
"Robin6  fe!"  (there  is  a  Gotl.)  From  that 
moment  I  observed  an  extraordinary  change  in 
the  manner  of  both  my  people  and  those  of 
Ibrahim,  all  of  whom  now  paid  us  the  greatest 
respect.'    (Vol.  i.  p.  222.) 

Although  these  circumstances  diverted 
Mr.  Baker  from  his  straight  course,  and  even 
compelled  him  to  make  a  journey  of  nearly 
fourteen  months  in  a  different  direction,  the 
result  was  not  unfavourable  to  geographical 
science,  and  it  has  contributed  some  of  the 
most  agreeable  chapters  to  this  book. 
IVIarching  eastward  for  one  hundred  miles 
from  Gondokoro,  through  EUyria,  our 
travellers  reached  the  Latooka  country,  a 
reo-ion  of  singular  fertility  and  beauty, 
abounding  in  game,  and  peopled  by  a  remark- 
ably fine  race  of  men,  who  are  distinguished 
by  a  peculiar  kind  of  helmet,  composed  of 
feathers  and  beads  interwoven  with  their 
hair.  To  perfect  this  elaborate  coiffure  re- 
quires a  period  of  from  eight  to  ten  years. 

'The  Latookas  are  a  fine,  frank,  and  warlike 
race.  Far  from  being  the  morose  set  of  savages 
that  I  had  hitherto  seen,  they  were  excessively 
merry,  and  always  ready  for  either  a  laugh  or 


a  fight.  The  town  of  Tarrangolle  contained 
about  three  thousand  houses,  and  was  not  only 
surrounded  by  iron-wooti  palisades,  but  every 
house  was  individually  fortified  by  a  little 
stockaded  courtyard.  The  cattle  were  kept  in 
large  kraals  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  and 
were  most  carefully  attended  to,  fires  being  lit 
every  night  to  protect  them  from  flies;  and 
high  platforms,  in  three  tiers,  were  erected  in 
many  places,  upon  which  sentinels  watched 
both  day  and  night  to  give  the  alarm  in  case  of 
danger.  The  cattle  are  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try, and  so  rich  are  the  Latookas  in  oxen,  that 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  head  are  housed  in 
every  large  town;  thus  the  natives  are  ever  on 
the  watch,  fearing  the  attacks  of  the  adjacent 
tribes. 

'  The  houses  of  the  Latookas  are  generally 
bell-shaped,  while  others  are  precisely  like  huge 
candle-extinguishers,  about  twenty-five  feet 
high.  The  roofs  are  neatly  thatched,  at  an 
angle  of  about  75'=',  resting  upon  a  circular  wall 
about  four  feet  high  ;  thus  the  roof  forms  a  cap 
descending  to  within  two  feet  and  a  half  of  the 
ground.  The  doorway  is  only  two  feet  and 
two  inches  high,  thus  an  entrance  must  be 
effected  upon  all-fours.  The  interior  is  remark- 
ably clean,  but  dark,  as  the  architects  have  no 
idea  of  windows.'     (Vol.  i.  p.  207.) 

Matters  went  smoothly  enough  at  first,  but 
ere  long  the  brutal  Turks  began  to  insult 
the  women  of  the  tribe,  and  a  general  attack 
was  threatened,  which  was  only  averted  by 
Mr.  Baker's  foresight  in  fortifying  his  camp 
and  by  his  readiness  to  defend  it. 

'  It  was  about  9  o'clock,  and  the  stillness  had 
become  almost  painful.  There  Avas  no  cry  of  a 
bird;  not  even  the  howl  of  a  hyena  :  The  camels 
were  sleeping  ;  but  every  man  was  wide  awake, 
and  the  sentries  well  on  the  alert.  We  were 
almost  listening  at  the  supernatural  stillness,  if 
I  may  so  describe  the  perfect  calm,  when,  sud- 
denly, every  one  started  at  the  deep  and  solemn 
boom  of  the  great  war-drum,  or  nogara !  Three 
distinct  beats,  at  slow  intervals,  rang  through 
the  apparently  deserted  town,  and  echoed 
loudly  from  the  neighbouring  mountain.  It 
was  the  signal!  A  few  minutes  elapsed,  and 
like  a  distant  echo  from  the  north  the  three 
mournful  tones  again  distinctly  sounded.  Was 
it  an  echo?  Impossible.  Now  from  the  south, 
far  distant,  but  unmistakeable,  the  same  three 
regular  beats  came  booming  through  the  still 
night  air.  Again  and  again,  from  every  quarter, 
spreading  far  and  wide,  the  signal  was  responded ; 
and  the  whole  country  echoed  those  three 
solemn  notes  so  full  of  warning.  Once  more 
the  great  nogara  of  Tarrangolle  sounded  the 
original  alarm  within  a  few  hundred  paces  of 
our  quarters.     The  whole  country  was  up, 

'  There  was  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  The 
Turks  well  knew  those  three  notes  were  the 
war-signal  of  the  Lateokas, 

'I  immediately  called  Suleiman.  It  was 
necessary  to  act  in  unison.  I  ordered  him  to 
beat  the  drum  loudly  for  about  five  minutes  to 
answer  the  nogara.  His  men  were  all  scattered 
in  several  small  inclosures.    I  called  them  all 
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out  into  the  open  quadrangle ;  in  the  centre  of 
which  I  placed  tlie  baggage,  aud  planted  the 
English  ensign  in  the  middle,  while  the  Turks 
fixed  their  flag  within  a  few  paces.  Posting 
sentries  at  each  corner  of  the  square,  I  stationed 
patrols  in  the  principal  street.  In  the  mean- 
time Mrs.  Baker  had  laid  out  upon  a  mat 
several  hundred  cartridges  of  buck-shot, 
powder-flasks,  wadding,  and  opened  several 
boxes  of  caps,  all  of  which  were  neatly  ar- 
ranged for  a  reserve  of  ammunition ;  while  a 
long  row  of  first-class  double  guns  and  rifles  lay 
in  readines?.  The  boy  Saat  was  full  of  fight, 
and  immediately  strapped  on  his  belt  and 
cartouchebox,  and  took  his  stand  among  the 
men. 

'  I  ordered  the  men,  in  the  event  of  an  attack, 
to  immediately  set  fire  to  all  the  huts  around 
the  quadrangle ;  in  which  case  the  sudden  rush 
of  a  large  body  of  men  would  be  impossible, 
and  the  huts  being  of  straw,  the  town  would 
be  quickly  in  a  blaze. 

'  Everything  was  in  order  to  resist  an  attack 
in  five  minutes  from  the  sounding  of  the  nogara.' 
(Vol.  i.  pp.  231-3.) 

'^hese  preparations  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  Commoro,  the  Latooka  chief,  seeing  that 
the  strangers  were  prepared  for  him,  desisted 
from  the  threatened  attack.  But  a  nearer 
view  even  of  the  best  of  these  African  tribes 
is  not  encouraging  to  those  who  would  fain 
see  in  them  beings  above  the  lowest  condi- 
tion of  humanity. 


'  Although  the  Latookas  were  far  better  than 
other  tribes  that  I  had  met,  they  were  sufficiently 
annoying ;  they  gave  me  no  credit  for  real  good 
will,   but  they  attributed   my  forbearance   to 
weakness.     On  one  occasion  Adda,  one  of  the 
chiefs,  came  to  ask  me  to  join  him  in  attacking 
a  village  to  procure  molotes  (iron  hoes) ;  lie 
said,  "  Come  along  with  me,  bring  your  men 
and  guns,  and  we  will  attack  a  village  near 
here,  and  take  their  molotes  and  cattle ;  you 
keep  the  cattle,  and  I  will  have  the  molotes."  I 
asked   him  whether   the   village   was    in    an 
enemy's  country  ?     "  Oh  no !  "    he  replied,  "  it 
is  close  here ;  but  the  people  are  rather  rebel- 
lious, and  it  will^do  them  good  to  kill  a  few, 
and  to  take  their  molotes.     If  you  are  afraid' 
never  mind,  I  will  ask  the  Turks  to  do  it." 
Thus  forbearance  on  my  part  was  supposed  to 
be  caused  from  weakness,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
persuade  them  that  it  originated  in  a  feeling  of 
justice.     This  Adda  most  coolly  proposed  that 
we  should  plunder  one  of  his  own  villages  that 
was  rather  too  "  liberal "  in  its  views.  Nothing 
is  more  heartbreaking  than  to  be  so  thoroughly 
misunderstood,  andtheobtusenessof  the  savages 
was  such,  that  I  never  could  make  them  under- 
stand the  existence  of  good  principle ;— their 
one  idea  was  "  power,"— force  that  could  ob- 
tain all — the  strong  hand  that  could  wrest  from 
the  weak.     In  disgust  I  frequently  noted  the 

feelings    of   the    moment    in    my   journal a 

memorandum  from  which  I  copy  as  illu«trative 
of  the  time.  "  1863,  10th  April,  Latooka :  I 
wish  the  black  sympathisers  in  England  could 


see  Africa's  inmost  heart  as  I  do,  much 
of  then-  sympathy  would  subside.  Human 
nature  viewed  in  its  crude  state  as  pictured 
amongst  African  savages  is  quite  on  a  level  with 
that  of  the  brute,  and  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  noble  character  of  the  dog.  There  is 
neither  gratitude,  pity,  love,  nor  self-denial;  no 
idea  of  duty;  no  religion;  but  covetousness, 
ingratitude,  selfishness  and  cruelty.  All  are 
thieves,  idle,  envious,  and  ready  to  plunder  and 
enslave  their  weaker  neighbors." '  rVol  i  nn 
240-2.)  ^       ■   '  ^^* 

Although  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  are 
the  curses  of  Africa,  it  deserves  to  be  noted 
that  these  abominable  practices  are  indigen- 
ous to  the  soil  of  Africa,  that  they  have  not 
been  taught  to  the  African  by  the  white 
man,  but  have  ever  been  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  African  tribes.  The  first 
act  of  a  liberated  slave  in  Africa  is  to  pro- 
cure a  slave  for  himself.  The  man  who  had 
been  kidnapped  became  a  kidnapper,  and 
none  of  them  could  be  brought  to  condemn 
the  system  when  they  had  ceased  themselves 
to  suffer  from  it.  On  the  west  shore  of  the 
White  Nile  there  are  tribes  even  more 
ferocious  than  those  to  the  east  of  Gondokoro. 
One  of  the  traders  described  the  Makkarikas 
as 


Eemarkably  good  people,  but  possessing  a 
peculiar  taste  for  dogs  and  human  flesh.  They 
accompanied  the  trading  party  in  their  razzias, 
and  invariably  ate  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  The 
traders  complained  that  they  were  bad  associ- 
ate?, as  they  insisted  upon  killing  and  eating  the 
children  which  the  party  wished  to  secure  as 
slaves :  their  custom  was  to  catch  a  child  by 
its  ankles,  and  to  dash  its  head  against  the 
ground ;  thus  killed,  they  opened  the  abdomen, 
extracted  the  stomach,  and  intestines,  and  tying 
the  two  ankles  to  the  neck,  they  carried  the 
body  by  slinging  it  over  the  shoulder,  and  thus 
returned  to  camp,  where  they  divided  it  by 
quartering,  and  boiled  it  in  a  large  pot. 
Another  man  in  my  own  service  had  been  a 
witness  to  a  horrible  act  of  cannibalism  at  Gon- 
dokoro. 

'The  traders  had  arrived  with  their  ivory 
from  the  West,  together  with  a  great  number  of 
slaves ;  the  porters  who  carried  the  ivory  be- 
ing Makkarikas.  One  of  the  slave  girls  at- 
tempted to  escape,  and  her  proprietor  immedi- 
ately fired  at  her  with  his  musket,  and  she  fell 
wounded  ;  the  ball  had  struck  her  in  the  side. 
The  girl  was  remarkably  fat,  and  from  the 
wound,  a  large  lump  of  yellow  fat  exuded.  No 
sooner  had  she  fallen,  than  the  Makkarikas 
rushed  upon  her  in  a  crowd,  and  seizing  the 
fat,  they  tore  it  from  the  Avound  in  handsful, 
the  girl  being  still  alive,  while  the  crowd  were 
quarrelling  ibr  the  disgusting  prize.  Others 
killed  her  with  a  lance,  and  at  once  divided  her 
by  cutting  off  the  head,  and  splitting  the  body 
with  their  lances,  used  as  knives,  cutting  longi- 
tudinally from  between  the  legs  along  the 
spine  to  the  neck.'    (Vol.  i.  p.  297.) 
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Mr.  Baker's  performances  in  hunting  the 
elephants  which  abound  in  the  Latooka  val- 
ley are  worthy  of  a  sportsman  who  had  al- 
ready spent  nine  years  of  his  life  in  Ceylon 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  noblest,  and  most  for- 
midable of  animals,  and  he  relates  his  ex- 
ploits with  extraordinary  animation.  But 
though  elephant-hunting  is  a  most  exciting 
amusement,  we  have  so  much  ground  to 
travel  over,  in  less  known  regions  and  under 
more  arduous  circumstances,  that  we  must 
leave  the  reader  to  follow  the  sporting  ad- 
ventures of  the  author  in  his  own  pages.  In 
this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  Mr.  Baker's 
narrative  presents  a  very  favourable  contrast 
to  the  missionary  travels  of  Dr.  Livinjrstone, 
who  is  totally  insensible  to  the  exploits  of 
the  field,  and  has  had  the  bad  taste  to  re- 
mark (in  his  second  journey)  '  that  the  pro- 
portion of"  born  butchers  "  in  the  population 
must  be  as  great  as  that  of  public-house 
keepers  to  the  population  of  Glasgow,'  Our 
sympathies  are  with  the  sportsman,  who 
risks  his  life  in  a  running  contest  with  the 
fiercest  and  strongest  of  the  brute  creation, 
and  subdues  them  by  the  same  qualities 
which  have  given  to  man  the  empire  of  the 
world.  But  the  reverend  doctor  judo-es 
these  things  from  a  diiferent  point  of  view. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Baker  was  constantly 
to  work  round  to  the  South-west  and  so  re- 
gain the  Nile  valley.  At  length  a  native  of 
the  Obbo  country  arrived  at  Latooka,  and 
under  his  guidance  the  party  set  out  on  the 
2nd  of  May,  1863,  to  cross  the  chain  of 
mountains  which  bounds  the  Latooka  valley. 
The  march  was  long  and  difficult,  but  at  last 
the  travellers  reached  the  Obbo  country, 
peopled  by  a  race  of  men  more  filthy  and 
superstitious  than  their  neighbors.  Here, 
however,  they  were  overtaken  by  the  rainy 
season :  the  floods  were  terrific,  the  climate 
detestable;  and  not  being  able  to  proceed 
further  south  at  that  time  as  the  rivers  were 
impassable,  it  was  resolved  to  return  to  La- 
tooka once  more.  Here  both  Mr.  Baker's 
horses  died,  besides  several  camels  and  don- 
keys. Mrs.  Baker  was  attacked  by  gastric 
fever,  and  the  small-pox  broke  out  in  the 
Turkish  camp.  At  this  place,  however,  Mr. 
Baker  first  got  a  further  clue  to  the  Albert 
Nyanza,  from  a  wandering  native  of  a  south- 
ern tribe  who  brought  cowries  from  a  place 
called  «  Magungo.'  This  spot  was  described 
to  be  situated^  on  a  lake  so  large  that  no  one 
knows  its  limits.  Large  vessels  were  said 
to  arrive  there  bringing  cowrie  shells  and 
beads  in  exchange  for  ivory.  On  this  scanty 
information  Mr.  Baker  noted  in  his  Jour- 
nal— 

'  "  His  description  of  distance  places  Magimgo 
on  about  the  2°  N.  lat.     The  lake  can  be  no 


other  than  the  '  N'Yanza,'  which,  if  the  posi- 
tion of  Magungo  be  correct,  extends  much  far- 
ther nortli  than  Speke  had  supposed.  The 
'  white  men'  must  be  Arab  traders  who  bring 
cowries  from  Zanzibar.  I  shall  take  the  first 
opportunity  to  push  for  Magungo.  I  imagine 
that  country  belongs  to  Kamfasi's  brother^  as 
"VVani  says  the  king  has  a  brother  who  is  king  of 
a  powerful  country  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Nile,  but  that  they  are  ever  at  war  with  each 
other." '     (Vol.  i.  p.  349.) 

This  faint  gleam  of  light  was  at  length 
converted  into  certainty  by  his  subsequent 
discoveries,  and  in  the  month  of  March  of 
the  following  year  Mr.  Baker  reached  Ma- 
gungo itself  on  the  Albert  Nyanza.  But  ere 
this  result  was  accomplished  a  weary  way 
was  to  be  passed.  The  beasts  of  burden  had 
all  died,  down  to  the  last  donkey ;  their 
place  was  supplied  by  three  oxen  (rejoicing 
in  the  names  of  '  Beef,'  '  Steak,'  and '  Suet'), 
who  were  trained  to  the  saddle.  The  fevers 
incidental  to  the  rainy  season  had  become 
continual:  the  travellers  were  reduced  to 
such  a  state  of  weakness  that  to  travel  on 
foot  was  impossible ;  their  stock  of  quinine 
was  exhausted ;  porters  were  hard  to  be 
procured  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  month  of 
January  1864  that  the  march  could  be  re- 
newed. In  the  meantime,  however,  Mr.  Ba- 
ker had  acquired  increased  influence  over  the 
people,  by  the  kindness  of  his  wife,  and  by 
his  own  good  sense  and  firmness ;  and  he  at 
length  proceeded  with  one  hundred  followers 
from  the  Turkish  party  in  the  direction  of 
Unyoro,  the  kingdom  lying  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  great  lake.  The  services  of  these 
men  were  obtained  by  guaranteeing  to  their 
leader  Ibrahim  10,000  lbs.  of  ivory — a 
pledge  which  was  eventually  redeemed  more 
than  threefold.  In  this  manner,  after  num- 
berless difficulties  caused  by  the  necessity  of 
crossing  the  territories  of  tribes  at  war  with 
each  other,  and  all  dreading  the  very  name  of 
the  great  Kamrasi,  King  of  Unyoro,  the  expe- 
dition reached  the  Somerset  River,  or  Vic- 
toria White  Nile,  on  the  22nd  of  January, 
and  found  themselves  on  the  track  of  Speke 
and  Grant ;  on  the  following  day  they  ar- 
rived at  the  Karuma  Falls. 

'  Our  course  through  the  noble  forest  was 
parallel  with  the  river,  that  roared  beneath  us 
on  our  right  in  a  succession  of  rapids  and  falls 
between  high  clifts  covered  with  groves  of  ba- 
nanas and  varieties  of  palms,  including  the 
graceful  wild  date — the  certain  sign  of  either 
marsh  or  river.  'I'he  Victoria  Nile  or  Somerset 
River  was  about  150  yards  wide ;  the  cliifs  on 
the  south  side  were  higher  than  those  npon  the 
north,  being  about  150  yards  above  the  river. 
These  heights  were  thronged  with  natives,  who 
had  collected  from  tlie  numerous  villages  that 
ornamented  the  clifts  situated  among  groves  of 
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plantains ;  tliey  were  armed  with  spears  and 
shields ;  the  population  ran  parallel  to  our  line 
of  marcli,  sliouting  and  gesticulating  as  though 
daring  us  to  cross  the  river. 

'  After  a  most  enjoyable  march  through  the 
exciting  scene  of  the  glorious  river  crashing 
over  innumerable  falls — and  in  many  places  or- 
namented with  rocky  islands,  upon  which  were 
villages  and  plaintain  groves — we  at  length  ap- 
proached the  Karunia  Falls  close  to  the  village 
of  Atada  above  the  ferry.  The  heights  were 
crowded  with  natives,  and  a  canoe  was  sent 
across  to  within  parleying  distance  of  our  side, 
as  the  roar  of  the  rapids  prevented  our  voices 
from  being  heard  except  at  a  short  distance. 
Bacheeta  now  explained,  that  "  Spehe's  Irother 
had  arrived  from  his  country  to  pay  Kanorasi  a 
visit,  and  had  brought  him  valuable  presents." 

'I  ordered  all  our  people  to  retire,  and  to 
conceal  themselves  among  the  plantains,  that 
the  natives  might  not  be  startled  by  so  imposing 
a  force,  while  Mrs.  Baker  and  I  advanced 
alone  to  meet  Kamrasi's  people,  who  were  men 
of  some  importance.  Upon  landing  through 
the  high  reeds,  they  immediately  recognised 
the  similarity  of  my  beard  and  general"  com- 
plexion to  that  of  Speke;  and  their  welcome 
was  at  once  displayed  by  the  most  extravagant 
dancing  and  gesticulating  with  lances  and 
shields,  as  though  intending  to  attack,  rushing 
at  me  with  the  points  of  their  lances  thrust 
close  to  my  face,  and  shouting  and  singing  in 
great  excitement.'     (Vol.  ii.  pp.  33-6.) 

Not  without  difficulty  could  leave  be  ob- 
tained to  cross  the  river. 

'  To  assure  the  people  of  our  peaceful  inten- 
tions, I  begged  them  to  take  Mrs.  Baker  and 
myself  alone,  and  to  leave  the  armed  party  on 
this  side  the  river  until  a  reply  should  be  re- 
ceived from  Kamrasi.  At  this  suggestion  the 
boat  immediately  returned  to  the  other  side. 
'  '  The  day  passed  away,  and  as  the  sun  set  we 
perceived  the  canoe  again  paddling  across  the 
river :  this  time  it  ap[)roached  direct,  and  the 
same  people  landed  that  had  received  the  neck- 
laces in  the  morning.  They  said  that  they  had 
held  a  conference  with  the  headman,  and  that 
they  had  agreed  to  receive  my  wife  and  myself, 
but  no  other  person.  I  replied,  that  my  ser- 
vants must  accompany  us,  as  Ave  were  quite  as 
great  personages  as  Kamrasi,  and  could  not  pos- 
sibly travel  without  attendants.  To  this  they 
demurred  ;  therefore  I  dropped  the  subject,  and 
proposed  to  load  the  canoe  with  all  the  pres- 
ents intended  for  Kamrasi.  There  was  no  ob- 
jection to  this,  and  I  ordered  Eicharn,  Saat,  and 
Ibrahim  to  get  into  the  canoe  to  stow  away  the 
luggage  as  it  should  be  handed  to  them,  but  f)u 
no  account  to  leave  the  boat.  I  had  already 
prepared  everything  in  readiness,  and  a  bundle 
of  rifles  tied  up  in  a  large  blanket,  and  5.00 
rounds  of  ball  cartridge,  were  unconsciously  re- 
ceived on  board  as  presents.  I  had  instructed 
Ibrahim  to  accompany  us  as  my  servant,  as  he 
was  better  than  most  of  the  men  in  the  event  of 
a  row  ;  and  I  had  given  orders,  that  in  case  of  a 
preconcerted  signal  being  given,  the  whole 
force  should  swim  the  river,  supporting  them- 


selves and  gims  upon  bundles  of  papyrus  rush. 
The  men  thought  us  perfectly  mad,  and  declared 
that  we  should  be  murdered  immediately  when 
on  the  other  side ;  however,  they  prepared  for 
crossing  the  river  in  case  of  treachery.  .  .  . 

'It  was  quite  dark  when  we  started:  the  ca- 
noe was  formed  of  a  large  hollow  tree,  capable 
of  holding  twenty  people,  and  the  natives  pad- 
dled us  across  the  rapid  current  just  below  the 
falls.  A  large  fire  was  blazing  upon  the  oppo- 
site shore,  on  a  level  with  the  river,  to  guide  us 
to  the  landing  place.  Gliding  through  a  nar- 
row passage  in  the  reeds,  we  touched  the  shore 
and  landed  upon  a  sHppery  rock  close  to  the 
fire,  amidst  a  crowd  of  people,  who  immedi- 
ately struck  up  a  deafening  welcome  with  horns 
and  flageolets,  and  marched  us  up  the  steep 
face  of  the  rocky  clilf  through  a  dark  grove  of 
bananas.  Torches  led  the  way,  followed  by  a 
long  pile  of  spearmen;  then  came  the  noisy 
band  and  ourselves — I  towing  my  wife  up  the 
precipitous  path,  while  my  few  attendants  fol- 
lowed behind  with  a  number  of  natives  who 
had  volunteered  to  carry  the  luggage.'  (Vol. 
ii.  pp.  40-2.) 

The  people  of  Unyoro  who  crowded 
round  the  strangers  the  next  morning,  and 
were  filled  with  amazement  at  the  long  fair 
hair  of  that  adventurous  daughter  of  the 
North,  who  had  not  feared  to  place  herself 
in  their  power,  proved  to  be  a  far  more  civ- 
ilized race  than  the  savages  of  the  Latooka 
mountains.  The  women  were  neatly  dress- 
ed in  short  petticoats  of  bark  cloth,  for  in 
the  kingdom  of  Kamrasi  nudity  is  consid- 
ered to  be  shocking  and  indecent.  The  men 
are  good  blacksmiths  and  wire-drawers,  and 
they  even  make  a  fine  quality  of  jet  black 
pottery  in  not  inelegant  shapes. 

Although  Kamrasi  is  a  capricious  and 
cowardly  potentate,  and  caused  himself  to 
be  personated  for  some  time  by  one  of  his 
brothers  who  assumed  his  name,  he  had 
learned  from  Speke  and  Grant  the  solid  ad- 
vantages of  receiving  European  travellers. 
Throngs  of  natives  arrived  to  carry  Mr. 
Baker's  luggage  gratis  by  the  King's  orders, 
and  the  caravan  moved  rapidly  on  through 
a  thickly-peopled  and  well  cultivated  coun- 
try. The  Great  Lake  was  now  openly  spoken 
of,  and  the  natives  all  said  that  the  Lake 
N'zigo  is  larger  than  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 
Unfortunately  both  Mrs.  Baker  and  her  hus- 
band here  fell  dreadfully  ill  from  the  mias- 
mata of  the  marsh  country  along  the  river. 

'  '■'■Feb.  2d. — Marched  five  miles.  F.  cax'ried 
in  a  litter,  very  ill.     I  fell  ill  likewise.     Halted. 

'''Feb.  M.—F.  very  ill.  Carried  her  four 
miles  and  halted. 

'  "  Feb.  4:th.—F.  most  seriously  ill.  Started 
at  7.30  A.M.  she  being  carried  in  a  litter ;  but 
I  also  fell  ill  upon  the  road,  and  having  been 
held  on  my  ox  by  two  men  for  some  time,  I  at 
length  fell  in  their  arms,  and  was  laid  under  a 
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tree  for  about  five  hours :  getting  better,  I  rode 
for  two  hours,  course  south.  Mountains  in  view 
to  south  and  south-east,  about  ten  miles  distant. 
The  country,  forest  interspersed  with  villages : 
the  Somerset  generally  parallel  to  the  route. 
There  are  no  tamarinds  in  this  neighbourhood, 
nor  any  other  acid  fruit;  thus  one  is  sorely 
pressed  in  the  hours  of  fever.  One  of  the  black 
women  servants,  Fadeela,  is  dying  of  fever. 

Feb.  5th. — F.  (Mrs.  Baker)  so  ill,  that  even 
the  litter  is  too  much  for  her.  Heaven  help  us 
in  this  country !  The  altitude  of  the  river  level 
above  the  sea  at  this  point  is  4,056  feet. 

Feb.  6th. — F.  slightly  better.  Started  at  7  a.m. 
The  country  the  same  as  usual.  Halted  at  a 
village  after  a  short  march  of  three  miles  and  a 
half.  Here  we  are  detained  for  a  day  while  a 
message  is  sent  to  Kamrasi.  To-morrow,  I  be- 
lieve, we  are  to  arrive  at  tlie  capital  of  the 
tyrant.  He  sent  me  a  message  to  day,  that  the 
houses  he  had  prepared  for  me  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  to  beg  me  to  wait  until  he 
.-hould  have  completed^  others.  The  truth  is, 
he  is  afraid  of  our  large  party,  and  he  delays  us 
in  every  manner  possible,  in  order  to  receive 
daily  reports  of  our  behaviour  on  the  road. 
Latitude  by  observation  at  this  point,  1°  50' 
47"  N."  '     (Vol.  ii.  pp.  57-8.) 

At  length  on  the  10  th  of  February  they 
reached  the  capital,  where  they  were  received 
in  a  dismal  swamp,  swarming  with  mos- 
quitoes, cut  oflF  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
canoe,  and  not  without  apprehensions  of  an 
attack  from  the  treacherous  natives.  The 
following  extracts  give  a  brief  but  most  ex- 
pressive picture  of  the  state  of  the  expedi- 
tion : — 

'  It  rained  in  torrents,  and  our  hut  became 
so  damp  from  the  absorption  of  the  marsh  soil, 
that  my  feet  sank  in  the  muddy  floor.  I  had 
fever  daily  at  about  3  p.m.  and  lay  perfectly 
helpless  for  five  or  six  hours,  until  the  attack 
passed  off;  this  reduced  me  to  extreme  weak- 
ness. My  wife  suffered  quite  as  acutely.  It 
was  a  position  of  abject  misery,  which  will  be 
better  explained  by  a  few  rough  extracts  from 
my  Journal : — 

^  ^'' Feb.  IQth. — All  mi/  porters  have  deserted, 
having  lieard  that  the  lake  is  so  far  distant;  I 
have  not  one  man  left  to  carry  my  luggage. 
Should  we  not  be  able  to  cross  the  Asua  river 
before  the  flood,  we  shall  be  nailed  for  another 
year  to  this  abominable  country,  ill  with  fever, 
and  without  medicine,  clothes,  or  supplies. 

'  "i^eJ.  17^^. — Fever  last  night ;  rain,  as  usual, 
with  mud  accompaniment.  One  of  Kamrasi's 
headmen,  whose  tongue  I  have  loosened  by 
presents,  tells  me  that  he  has  been  to  the  lake 
in  ten  days  to  purchase  salt,  and  that  a  man 
loaded  with  salt  can  return  in  fifteen  days. 
God  knows  the  truth!  and  I  am  pressed  for 
■time,  while  Ivamrasi  delays  me  in  the  most  an- 
noying manner. 

'  "  Kararasi  came  to-day;  as  usual  he  wanted 
all  that  I  had,  and  insisted  upon  a  present  of 
my  sword,  watch,  and  compass,  all  of  Avhich  I 
•positively  refused.     I  told  him  that  he  had  de- 


ceived me  by  saying  that  the  lake  was  so  distant 
as  six  months'  journey,  as  I  knew  that  it  was 
only  ten  days.  He  rudely  answered,  "Go,  if 
you  like ;  but  don't  blame  me  if  you  can't  get 
back ;  it  is  twenty  days'  march ;  you  may  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  as  you  choose."  To  my  question 
as  to  the  means  of  procuring  porters,  he  gave 
no  reply,  except  by  asking  for  my  sword,  and 
for  my  beautiful  little  Fletcher  rifle 

'  '■''Feb.  '2:1st. — This  morning  Kamrasi  was  civil 
enough  to  allow  us  to  quit  the  marsh,  the  mos- 
quito-nest and  fever-bed  where  we  have  been 
in  durance,  and  we  crossed  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Kafoor  river,  and  quartered  in  M'rooli.  I 
went  to  see  him,  and  after  a  long  consultation,  he 
promised  to  send  me  to  the  lake  to-morrow 

'  "  Ibrahim  and  his  men  marched  this  morning 
on  their  return  to  Karumn,  leaving  me  here 
with  my  little  party  of  thirteen  men."  '  (Vol. 
ii.  p.  67.) 

At  length,  however,  the  day  of  starting 
arrived  and  a  guide  was  procured.  Kam- 
rasi himself  (or  rather  the  man  who  per- 
sonated him)  came  to  take  leave  of  the  trav- 
ellers, or  as  Mr.  Baker  puts  it, '  to  peel  the 
last  skin  from  the  onion,'  he  begging  for  his 
watch  and  his  rifle.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for 
the  savage  ended  by  begging  for  his  wife. 
The  scene  must  be  told  in  Mr.  Baker's  own 
words : — 

'In  our  present  weak  state  another  year  of 
Central  Africa  without  quinine  appeared  to 
warrant  death ;  it  was  a  race  against  time,  aU 
was  untrodden  ground  before  us,  and  the 
distance  quite  uncertain.  I  trembled  for  my 
wife,  and  weighed  the  risk  of  another  year  in 
this  horrible  country  should  we  lose  the  boats. 
With  the  self-sacrificing  devotion  that  she  had 
shown  in  every  trial,  she  implored  me  not  to 
think  of  any  risks  on  her  account,  but  to  push 
forward  and  discover  the  lake — that  she  had 
determined  not  to  return  until  she  had  herself 
reached  the  "  M'wootan  N'zig6." 

'  I  now  requested  Kamrasi  to  allow  us  to  take 
leave,  as  we  had  not  an  hour  to  lose.  In  the 
coolest  manner  he  replied,  "I  will  send  you  to 
the  lake  and  to  Shooa,  as  I  have  promised ;  but, 
you  mvst  leave  your  wife  with  me  !  " 

'At  that  moment  we  were  surrounded  by  a 
great  number  of  natives,  and  my  suspicions  of 
treachery  at  having  been  led  across  the  Kafoor 
river  appeared  confirmed  by  this  insolent  de- 
mand. If  this  were  to  be  the  end  of  the  expe- 
dition I  resolved  that  it  should  also  be  the  end 
of  Kamrasi,  and,  drawing  my  revolver  quietly, 
I  held  it  within  two  feet  of  his  chest,  and  looking 
at  him  with  undisguised  contempt,  I  told  him, 
that  if  I  touched  the  trigger,  not  all  his  men 
could  save  him  :  and  that  if  he  dared  to  repeat 
the  insult  I  would  shoot  him  on  the  spot.  At 
the  same  time  I  explained  to  him  that  in  my 
country  such  insolence  would  entail  bloodshed, 
and  tliat  I  looked  upon  him  as  an  ignorant  ox 
who  knew  no  better,  and  that  tljis  excuse  alone 
could  save  him.  My  wife,  naturally  indignant, 
had  risen  from  her  seat,  and  maddened  with 
the  excitement  of  the  moment,  she  made  him 
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a  little  speech  in  Arabic  (not  a  word  of  which 
he  understood),  with  a  countenance  almost  as 
amiable  as  the  head  of  Medusa.  Altogether  the 
mise  en  scSne  utterly  astonished  him ;  the  woman 
Bacheeta,  although  savage,  had  appropriated  the 
insult  to  her  mistress,  and  she  also  fearlessly 
let  fly  at  Kararasi,  translating  as  nearly  as  she 
could  the  complimentary  address  that "  Medusa" 
had  just  delivered. 

'  Whether  this  little  coup  de  thedtre  had  so 
impressed  Kamrasi  with  British  female  inde- 
pendence that  ho  wished  to  be  off  his  bargain, 
I  cannot  say,  but  with  an  air  of  complete  aston- 
ishment, he  said,  "Don't  be  angry!    I  had  no 
intention  of  offending  you  by  asking  for  your 
wife ;  I  will  give  you  a  wife,  if  you  want  one, 
and  I  thought  you  might  have  no  objection  to 
give  me  yours ;  it  is  my  custom  to  give  my  vis- 
itors pretty  wives,  and   I  thought  you  might 
exchange.    Don't  make  a  fuss  about  it ;  if  you 
don't  like  it,  there's  an  end  of  it ;  I  will  never 
mention  it  again."     This  very  practical  apology 
I  received  very  sternly,  and  merely  insisted 
upon  starting.     He  seemed  rather  confused  at 
having  committed  himself,  and  to  make  amends 
he  called  his  people  and  ordered  them  to  carry 
our  loads.    His  men  ordered  a  number  of  women 
who  had  assembled  out  of  curiosity,  to  shoulder 
the  luggage  and  to  carry  it  to  the  next  village 
where  they  would  be  relieved.     I  assisted  my 
wife  upon  her  ox,  and  with,  a  very  cold  adieu 
to  Kamrasi,  I  turned  mv  back  most  gladly  on 
M'rooli.'    (Vol.  ii.  p.  77). 


In  reality  this  crowning  march  from 
M'rooli  to  Vacovia  on  the  banks  of  the  Great 
Lake  was  not  necessarily  a  very  long  one. 
The  distance  must  be  under  one  hundred 
miles.  But  it  took  Mr.  Baker  eighteen  days, 
and  it  was  interrupted  by  an  accident  of  a 
very  alarming  character.  The  track  lay 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Kafoor  River  to 
avoid  the  marshes  on  the  opposite  shore,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  cross  the  stream  to 
regain  the  westerly  course. 

'The  stream  was  in  the  centre  of  a  marsh, 
and  although  deep,  it  was  so  covered  with 
thickly-Tiatted  water-grass  and  other  aquatic 
plant"!,  that  a  natural  floating-bridge  was  estab- 
lished by  a  carpet  of  weeds  about  two  feet  thick : 
upon  this  waving  and  unsteady  surface  the  men 
ran  quickly  across,  sinking  merely  to  the  ankles, 
although  beneath  the  tough  vegetation  there 
Avas  deep  water.  It  was  equally  impossible  to 
ride  or  to  be  carried  over  this  treacherous  sur- 
face ;  thus  I  led  tlie  way,  and  begged  Mrs.  Baker 
to  follow  me  on  foot  as  quickly  as  possible,  pre- 
cisely in  my  track.  The  river  was  about  eighty 
yards  wide,  and  I  had  scarcely  completed  a 
fourth  of  the  distance  and  looked  back  to  see  if 
my  wife  followed  close  to  me,  when  I  was  horri- 
fied to  see  her  standing  in  one  spot,  and  sinking 
gradually  through  the  weeds,  while  her  face 
was  distorted  and  perfectly  purple.  Almost  as 
soon  as  I  perceived  her,  she  fell,  as  though  shot 
dead.  In  an  instant  I  was  by  her  side ;  and 
with  the  assistance  0f  eight  or  ten  of  my 'men, 
who  were  fortunately  close  to  me,  I  dragged 


her  like  a  corpse  through  the  yielding  vegeta- 
tion, and  up  to  our  waists  we  scrambled  across 
to  the  other  side,  just  keeping  her  head  above 
the  water;  to  have  carried  her  would  have 
been  impossible,  as  we  should  all  have  sunk 
together  through  the  weeds.    I  laid  her  under 
a  trfee,  and  bathed  her  head  and  face  with  water, 
as  for  the  moment  I  thought  she  had  fainted  ; 
but  she  lay  perfectly  insensible  as  though  dead, 
with  teeth  and  hands  firmly  clenched,  and  her 
eyes  open,  but  fixed.    It  was  a  eoup  de  soleil. 
*  Many  of  the  porters  had  gone  on  ahead  with 
the  baggage  ;  and  I  started  off"  a  man  in  haste 
to  recall  an  angarep  upon  which  to  carry  her, 
and  also  for  a  bag  with  a  change  of  clothes,  as 
we  had  dragged  her  through  the  river.     It  was 
in  vain  that  I  rubbed  her  heart,  and  the  black 
women  rubbed  her  feet,  to  endeavour  to  restore 
animation.    At  length  the  litter  came,  and  after 
changing  her  clothes,  she  was  carried  mourn- 
fully forward  as  a  corpse.     Constantly  we  had 
to  halt  and  support  her  head,  as  a  painful  rat- 
tling in  the  throat  betokened  suffocation.    At 
length  we  reached  a  village,  and  halted  for  the 
night. 

'  I  laid  her  carefully  in  a  miserable  hut,  and 
watched  beside  her.  I  opened  her  clenched 
teeth  with  a  small  wooden  wedge,  and  inserted 
a  wet  rag,  upon  which  I  dropped  water  to  mois- 
ten her  tongue,  which  was  dry  as  fur 

_'  There  was  nothing  to  eat  in  this  spot.    My 
wife  had  never  stirred  since  she  fell  by  the 
coup  de  soleil^  and  merely  respired  about  five 
times  in  a  minute.  It  was  impossible  to  remain ; 
the  people  would  have  starved.    She  was  laid 
gently  upon  her  litter,  and  we  started  forward 
on  our  funeral  course.     I  was  ill  and  broken- 
hearted, and  I  followed  by  her  side  through  the 
long  day's  march    over  wild    parklands  and 
streams,  with  thick  forests  and  deep  marshy 
bottoms;   over  undulating  hills,  and  through 
valleys  of  tall  papyrus  rushes,  which,  as  we 
brushed  through  them  on  our  melancholy  way, 
wavered  over  the  litter  like  the  black  plumes 
of  a  hearse.     We  halted  at  a  village,  and  again 
the  night  was  passed  in  watchmg.     I  was  wet, 
and  coated  with  mud  from  the  swampy  marsh, 
and  shivered  with  ague ;  but  the  cold  within 
was  greater  than  all.     No  change  had  taken 
place ;  she  had  never  moved.     I  had  plenty  of 
fat,  and  I  made  four  balls  of  about  half  a  pound, 
each  of  which  would  burn  for  three  hours.     A 
piece  of  a  broken  water-jar  formed  a  lamp, 
several  pieces  of  rag  serving  for  wicks.     So  in 
solitude  the  still  calm  night  passed  away  as  I 
sat  by  her  side  and  watched.     In  the  drawn 
and  distorted  features  that  lay  before  me  I  could 
hardly  trace  the  same  face  that  for  years  had 
been  my  comfort  through  all  the  diflaculties  and 
dangers  of  my  path.    Was  she  to  die  ?     Was  so 
terrible  a  sacrifice  to  be  the  result  of  my  selfish 
exile  ? 

'  Again  the  night  passed  away.  Once  more 
the  march.  Though  weak  and  ill,  and  for  two 
nights  without  a  moment's  sleep,  I  felt  no 
fatigue,_but  mechanically  followed  by  the  side 
of  the  litter  as  though  in  a  dream.  The  same 
wild  country  diversified  with  marsh  and  forest. 
Again  we  halted.  The  night  came,  and  I  sat  by 
her  side  in  a  miserable  hut,  with  the  feeble 
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lamp  flickering  while  she  lay,  as  in  death. 
She  had  never  moved  a  muscle  since  she  fell. 
My  people  slept.  I  was  alone,  and  no  sound 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  night.  The  ears  ached 
at  the  utter  silence,  till  the  sudden  wild  cry  of 
a  hyena  made  me  shudder  as  the  horrible 
thought  rushed  through  my  brain,  that,  should 
she  be  buried  in  this  lonely  spot,  the  hyena 
would  .  .  .  disturb  hei*  rest. 

'  The  morning  was  not  far  distant ;  it  was 
past  four  o'clock.  I  had  passed  the  night  in 
replacing  wet  cloths  upon  her  head  and  moist- 
ening her  lips,  as  she  lay  apparently  lifeless 
on  her  litter.  I  could  do  nothing  more ;  in 
solitude  and  abject  misery  in  that  dark  hour,  in 
a  country  of  savage  heathens,  thousands  of 
miles  away  from  a  Christian  land,  I  beseeched 
an  aid  above  all  human,  ti'usting  alone  to  Him. 

.'The  morning  broke;  my  lamp  had  just 
burnt  out,  and,  cramped  with  the  night's  watch- 
ing, I  rose  from  my  low  seat,  and  seeing  that 
she  lay  in  the  same  unaltered  state,  I  went  to 
the  door  of  the  hut  to  breathe  one  gasp  of  the 
fresh  morning  air.  I  was  watching  the  first 
red  streak  that  heralded  the  rising  sun,  when  I 
was  startled  by  the  words,  "  Thank  God," 
ftxintly  uttered  behind  me.  Suddenly  she  had 
awoke  from  her  torpor,  and  with  a  heart  over- 
flowing! went  to  her  bedside.  Her  eyes  were 
full  of  madness !  She  spoke,  but  the  brain  was 
gone! 

'I  will  not  inflict  a  description  of  the  terrible 
trial  of  seven  days  of  brain  fever,  with  its  at- 
tendant horrors.  The  rain  poured  in  torrents, 
and  day  after  day  we  were  forced  to  travel 
for  want  of  provisions,  not  being  able  to  re- 
main in  one  position.  Every  now  and  then 
we  shot  a  few  guinea-fowl,  but  rarely ;  there 
was  no  game,  although  the  country  was  most 
favourable.  In  the  forests  we  procured  wild 
honey,  but  the  deserted  villages  contained  no 
supplies,  as  we  were  on  the  frontier  of  Uganda, 
and  M'tese's  people  had  plundered  the  district. 
For  seven  nights  I  had  not  slept,  and  although 
as  weak  as  a  reed,  I  had  marched  by  the  side 
of  her  litter.  Nature  could  resist  no  longer. 
"We  reached  a  village  one  evening ;  she  had 
been  in  violent  convulsions  successively — it 
was  all  but  over.  I  laid  her  down  on  her  lit- 
ter within  a  hut ;  covered  her  with  a  Scotch 
plaid,  and  I  fell  upon  my  mat  insensible,  worn 
out  with  sorrow  and  fatigue.  My  men  put  a 
new  handle  to  the  pickaxe  that  evening,  and 
sought  for  a  dry  spot  to  dig  her  grave ! '  (Vol. 
ii.  pp.  84-9.) 

Yet  even  from  this  paroxysm  of  distress, 
this  agony  of  enterprise,  the  travellers  ral- 
lied. They  were  within  reach  of  the  goal  of 
all  their  efforts.  The  name  of  the  village 
was  Parkiini.  Far  to  the  west  rose  a  range 
of  enormous  mountains ;  but  the  lake,  the 
long-sought  lake,  lay  between  those  moun- 
tains and  the  expedition.  They  wore  within 
a  few  hours  of  the  end.  By  starting  early 
in  the  morning  they  would  be  able  to  wash 
in  its  waters  at  noon. 

'  That  night  I  hardly  slept.     For  years  I  had 


striven  to  reach  the  "sources  of  the  Nile." 
In  my  nightly  dreams  during  that  arduous 
voyage  I  had  always  failed,  but  after  so  much 
hard  work  and  perseverance  the  cup  was  at  my 
very  lips,  and  I  was  to  drinTc  at  the  mysteri- 
ous fountain  before  another  sun  should  set — 
at  that  great  reservoir  of  Nature  that  ever  since 
creation  had  baffled  all  discovery. 

'  I  had  hoped,  and  prayed,  and  striven 
through  all  kinds  of  difficulties,  in  sickness, 
starvation,  and  fatigue,  to  reach  that  hidden 
source ;  and  when  it  had  appeared  impossible, 
we  had  both  determined  to  die  upon  the  road 
rather  than  return  defeated.  Was  it  possible 
that  it  was  so  near,  and  that  to-morrow  we 
could  say,  "  the  work  is  accomplished  ?  " 

'  The  lith  March. — The  sun  had  not  risen 
when  I  was  spurring  my  ox  after  the  guide,  who 
having  been  promised  a  double  handful  of 
beads  on  arriving  at  the  lake,  had  caught  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment.'    (Vol.  ii.  pp.  93-4.) 

After  a  delay  of  eight  days  at  the  miser- 
able fishing-village  of  Vacovia  on  the  lake 
(lat.l°  15'  N.)  two  wretched  boats  or  rather 
canoes  were  procured — mere  single  trees 
hollowed  out.  In  these  a  litter  was  fitted 
up,  and  off  went  the  party  with  four  rowers, 
and  a  few  fowls  and  fishes  on  board,  to  coast 
along  those  unknown  shores.  The  waters 
swarmed  with  hij^popotami  and  crocodiles, 
but  to  avoid  delay  Mr.  Baker  repressed  his 
sporting  propensities  and  left  them  unhurt. 
Yet  even  here,  the  perils  of  the  expedition 
only  assumed  new  forms.  After  the  first  day 
the  boatmen  deserted,  the  pilot  disappeared, 
and  a  storm  soon  sprang  up  from  the  south- 
west which  threatened  at  every  instant  to 
swamp  these  frail  barks.  The  breakers 
burst  over  the  canoe,  as  it  tore  along  before 
the  gale  with  a  large  Scotch  plaid  for  a  sail ; 
everything  was  soaked  except  the  gunpowder 
which  was  in  canisters ;  and  although  the 
distance  to  the  shore  was  not  great,  it  seemed 
impossible  to  reach  it  and  uncertain  whether 
they  could  land  on  it,  if  reached. 

'  On  the  following  morning  the  lake  was 
calm,  and  we  started  e:n-ly.  The  monotony 
of  the  voyage  was  broken  by  the  presence  of 
several  tine  herds  of  elephants,  consisting  en- 
tirely of  bulls.  I  counted  fourteen  of  these 
grand  animals,  all  with  large  tusks,  bathing  to- 
gether in  a  small  shallow  lake  beneath  the 
mountains,  having  a  communication  with  the 
main  lake  through  a  sandy  beach  ;  these  ele- 
phants were  only  knee  deep ;  and  having  been 
bathing  they  were  perfectly  clean,  and  their 
colossal  black  forms  and  large  white  tusks 
formed  a  beautiful  picture  in  the  calm  lake  be- 
neath the  lofty  cliffs.  It  was  a  scene  in  harmony 
witli  the  solitude  of  the  Nile  Sources— the 
wilderness  of  rocks  and  forests,  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains in  the  distance,  and  the  great  fountain 
of  nature  adorned  with  the  mighty  beasts  of 
Africa  ;  the  elepluints  in  undisturbed  grandeur, 
and  hippopotami  disporting  their  huge  forms  in 
the  great  parent  of  the  Egyjitian  river. 
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'  I  ordered  the  boatmen  to  run  the  canoe 
ashore,  that  we  might  land  and  enjoy  the  scene. 
We  then  discovered  seven  elephants  on  the 
shore  within  about  two  hundred  yards  of  us  in 
high  grass,  while  the  main  herd  of  fourteen 
splendid  bulls  bathed  majestically  in  the  placid 
lake,  showering  cold  streams  from  their  tnauks 
over  their  backs  and  shoulders.  There  was  no 
time  to  lose,  as  every  hour  was  important: 
quitting  the  shore,  we  once  more  paddled  along 
the  coast.'     (Vol.  ii.  p.  123.) 

Thus  they  proceeded  for  thirteen  days 
coasting  the  east  shore  of  the  lake,  which 
gradually  narrowed  to  a  breadth  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  miles.  The  banks  were  obstructed 
with  an  immense  growth  of  papyrus  rushes, 
so  thick  that  a  man  could  walk  upon  it ; 
through  this  they  reached  '  Magungo,'  the 
spot  where  the  Somerset  River  falls  into  the 
Albert  Lake.  At  this  point  the  exit  of  the 
main  stream  of  the  White  Nile  in  a  naviga- 
ble channel  from  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  lake  was  distinctly  visible,  as  the  natives 
had  announced.  More  preplexing  was  the 
appearance  of  the  Somerset  River,  which 
here  arrives  at  the  Great  Lake  in  a  broad 
channel  of  dead  water,  in  singular  contrast 
with  the  fine  flowing  stream  which  rushes 
down  the  Ripon  Falls,  the  Karuma  Falls, 
and  the  Murchison  Falls.*  To  this  last 
mentioned  point,  however,  Mr.  Baker  as- 
cended in  his  canoes.  He  there  saw  the 
raver  dashing  down  from  a  height  of  120 
feet  about  twenty  miles  above  Magungo; 
and  from  thence  (the  oxen  have  been  sent 
round  with  the  guide)  the  party,  exhausted 
and  all  but  annihilated  by  fever,  slowly 
made  their  way  along  the  left  bank  to  the 
island  ot  Patovan.  These  observations  are  im- 
portant, because,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
what  Speke  saw  of  the  upper  course  of  the 
river,  which  he  conceived  to  be  the  main 
stream  of  the  Nile  itself,  they  aff-ord  a  com- 
plete survey  of  the  Somerset  River  from  the 
point  at  which  it  leaves  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
to  that  at  which  it  falls  into  the  Albert 
Nyanza.      Mr.    Baker   sometimes  calls  this 


.V,  wu-^°  ^^?^^  ^''^*  ^^'^  the  Victoria  branch  of 
the  White  Nile  rushing  out  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza, 
he  remarked  with  surprise  that  the  body  of  water 
appeared  to  be  as  great  as  that  of  the  Nile  itself. 
This  same  river  had  assumed  much  smaller  pro- 
portions at  the  Karuma  Falls,  and  eventually  joins 
the  Albert  I^yanza  with  so  little  energy  that  it  was 
dithcult  to  perceive  the  motion  of  the  current  The 
fact  IS  that  in  these  latitudes,  and  in  the  soil  of 
Africa  rivers  decrease  very  rapidly  by  evaporation 
and  absorption,  and  if  they  were  not  supplied  by 
vast  lake  basins,  they  would  be  dried  up  altogether 
before  they  reached  the  sea.  In  fact,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  this  tributary,  which  is  the  out- 
let ot  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  brings  no  perceptible 
accession  of  water  to  the  Albert  Nyanza,  or  to  the 
White  Nile. 


river  the  Victoria  Nile,  apparently  from  a 
feeling  of  respect  and  sympathy  for  his  gal- 
lant and  unfortunate  precursor  Captain 
Speke.  We  prefer  to  retain  the  name  Speke 
himself  gave  it  of  the  '  River  Somerset,' 
because  in  fact  it  is  not  the  Nile  at  all,  but 
only  a  stream  uniting  the  two  great  reser- 
voirs of  the  main  river.  The  true  Nile  is 
the  river  which  flows  out  of  the  Albert  Ny- 
anza below  Magungo. 

At  this  stage  of  the  expedition,   though 
the  work  was  done,  the  trials  and  sufi"ering8 
of  the  travellers  were  by  no  means  alleviated. 
On   the   contrary,  each    succeeding   month 
spent  in  these  pestilential  marshes,  without 
quinine   and  with   no   better  remedy   than 
now   and  then  a  few  sour  plums,   rendered 
the  attacks  ^  of  fever  more  frequent  and  in- 
tense.    Animal  food  was  frequently  entirely 
wanting,  and  they  had  to  live  for  a  fortnight 
on  wild  spinach,  wild  thyme,  and  wild  honey. 
The  only  prospect   before   them   was  to  be 
buried    in   these    wild    regions,    uncertain 
whether  even  the  record  of  their  discoveries 
would   ever   reach   Europe.      Yet   at   this 
moment  Kamrasi  appealed  to  them  to  assist 
him   in  war  against  his  enemies,    and  Mr. 
Baker   suddenly  roused  himself,  put   on   a 
full-dress  Highland  suit,  with  kilt  and  spor- 
ran, which  by  some  inconceivable  chance  he 
had  still  in  his  portmanteau,  and  suddenly 
appeared  to  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  natives 
in  the  heroic  garb  of  a  Scottish  chief.     Mat- 
ters again  improved   after  their   return  to 
Kisoona  in  Kamrasi's  country,  but  when  at 
length  the  expected  war  broke  out  between 
that  monarch  and  his  neighbours,  Mr.  Baker 
terminated   the   contest   by   his  diplomacy 
rather  than  by  his  valour — hoisted  the  Brit- 
ish flag,    informed    the  invaders    that  the 
country  was  under  his  protection,  and  that 
an  attack  on  it   by  the  neighbouring  tribes 
would  be  visited  with  condign  punishment 
by  the   Turkish  authorities  at    Khartoum. 
By  this  time,  however,  all  chance  of  meeting 
the  annual  fleet  of  boats  at  Gondokoro  was 
at  an  end,  and  the  party  therefore  resigned 
themselves  to  stay   several  months  in  their 
quarters  and  assist  the  King  by  their  advice 
in  his  resistance  to  his  enemies.     At  length 
on  the  20th  September,  a  messenger  return- 
ed from  Gondokoro  with  reinforcements,  and 
in  November,  after  a  residence  of  ten  months 
in  this  wretched    country,    the  party  once 
more  crossed  the  Karuma  Falls,  taking  with 
them  so  large  a  quantity  of  ivory  that  it  re- 
quired 700-  porters  to  carry  it.      This   was 
the  promised   recompense   to   the   Turkish 
escort,    which  alone    secured  their  fidelity, 
and  enabled  Mr.  Baker  to  efiect  his  return. 
The  Bari  country  was  yet  to  be  crossed,  and 
it  was  not  crossed  without   a  fight,  but  in 
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this  contest,  which  Mr.  Baker  describes 
as  perfect  child's  play,  he  disdained  to  fire 
a  shot ;  one  or  two  Baris  were  killed,  but 
the  expedition  proceeded  unhurt.  Like  the 
spells  of  enchantment  which  the  malignant 
powers  in  John  Bunyan's  immortal  tale  throw 
across  the  path  of  Christian  in  his  pilgrim- 
age of  Faith,  each  successive  attack  decreas- 
es in  power  as  we  approach  the  close  of  this 
great  initiation,  until  perils  which  to  ordi- 
nary travellers  might  appear  sufficiently 
formidable,  pass  comparatively  unheeded. 
At  Gondokoro  no  boats  could  be  found  at 
that  season  except  the  '  diahbech  '  which 
had  been  engaged  for  the  ivory,  and  on  this 
vessel  the  plague  had  broken  out  on  her 
voyage  up  from  Khatoum.  This  boat,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Baker  engaged  for  the  homeward 
voyage.  The  fumigations  he  ordered  did 
not  dispel  the  infection ;  the  men  were  seized 
with  bleeding  of  the  nose,  which  was  the 
first  symptom  of  this  terrible  malady ;  and 
poor  Saat,  a  Christian  negro  boy  of  fifteen  who 
had  served  throughout  the  expedition  with 
uncommon  courage  and  fidelity,  died  of  the 
disorder  three  days  before  the  boat  reached 
Khartoum.  The  whole  story  of  Saat  is 
most  touching,  and  may  well  warrant  a  hope 
that  even  among  the  debased  and  forsaken 
children  of  Africa,  there  is  here  and  there  a 
being  with  a  heart  and  head  not  unworthy 
of  a  nobler  position  in  the  scale  of  humanity. 
Two  more  weary  months  were  spent  at  Khar- 
toum, and  when  the  voyage  could  be  resum- 
ed, it  all  but  terminated  fatally  at  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Cataracts.  As  it  is  Mr.  Baker's 
last  trial,  he  shall  relate  it  himself. 

'  Many  skeletons  of  wrecked  vessels  lay  upon 
the  rocks  in  various  places:  as  we  were  flying 
along  in  full  sail  before  a  heavy  gale  of  wiiid, 
descending  a  cataract,  we  struck  upon  a  sand- 
bank, fortunately  not  npon  a  rock,  or  we  should 
have  gone  to  pieces  like  a  glass  bottle.  The 
tremendous  force  of  the  stream,  running  at  the 
rate  of  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  per  hour, 
immediately  drove  the  ves^sel  broadside  upon 
the  bank.  About  sixty  yards  below  us  was  a 
ridge  of  rocks,  upon  which  it  appeared  certain 
that  we  must  be  driven  should  we  quit  the 
bank  upon  which  we  were  stranded.  The  reis 
and  crew,  as  usual  iu  such  cases,  lost  their 
heads.  I  emptied  a  large  waterproof  portman- 
teau, and  tied  it  together  with  ropes,  so  as  to 
form  a  life-buoy  for  my  wife  and  Richarn, 
neither  of  whom  could  swim :  the  maps, 
journals,  and  observations,  I  packed  in  an  iron 
box,  which  I  fastened  witli  a  tow  line  to  the 
portmanteau.  It  appeared  that  we  were  to 
wind  up  the  expedition  with  shipwreck,  and 
thus  lose  my  entire  collection  of  hunting  spoils. 
Having  completed  the  pre[)aration3  lor  escape, 
I  took  command  of  the  vessel,  and  silenced  the 
chattoring  crew. 

'  My  tirst  order  was  to  lay  out  an  anchor  up 


stream.  This  was  done:  the  water  was  shal- 
low, and  the  great  weight  of  the  anchor,  car- 
ried on  the  shoulders  of  two  men,  enabled  them 
to  resist  the  current,'  and  to  wade  hip-deep 
about  forty  yards  up  the  stream  upon  the  sand- 
bank. 

'  Thus  secured,  I  ordered  the  crew  to  haul 
upon  the  cable.  The  great  force  of  the  cur- 
rent bearing  upon  the  broadside  of  the  vessel, 
while  her  head  was  anchored  up  stream,  bore 
her  gradually  round.  All  hands  were  now 
employed  in  clearing  away  the  sand,  and  deep- 
ening a  passage :  loosening  the  sand  with  their 
hands  and  feet,  the  powerful  rapids  carried  it 
away.  For  five  hours  we  remained  in  this 
position,  the  boat  cracking  and  half  filled  with 
water :  however,  we  stopped  the  leak  caused 
by  the  strain  upon  her  timbers,  and  having, 
after  much  labour,  cleared  a  channel  in  the 
narrow  sand-bank,  the  moment  arrived  to  slip 
the  cable,  hoist  the  sail,  and  trust  to  the  heavy 
gale  of  Avind  from  the  west  to  clear  the  rocks, 
that  lay  within  a  few  yards  of  us  to  tlie  north. 
"Let  go!"  and,  all  being  prepared,  the  sail 
was  loosened,  and  filling  in  the  strong  gale  with 
a  loud  report,  the  head  of  the  vessel  swung 
round  with  the  force  of  wind  and  stream. 
Away  we  flew  ! — for  an  instant  we  grated  on 
some  hard  substance :  we  stood  upon  the  deck, 
watching  the  rocks  exactly  before  us,  with  the 
rapids  roaring  loudly  around  our  boat  as  she 
rushed  upon  what  looked  like  certain  destruc- 
tion. Another  moment,  and  we  passed  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  rocks  within  the  boiling 
surf.  Hurrah,  we  are  all  right!  We  swept  by 
the  danger,  and  flew  along  the  rapids,  hurrying 
towards  old  England.'   (Vol.  ii.  p.  346.) 

At  Berber,  the  mouth  of  the  Atbara,  the 
party  quitted  the  Nile,  crossed  the  desert  to 
Souakim  over  the  Bed  Sea,  where  they 
found  a  steamer  to  convey  them  to  Suez. 

The  results  of  Mr.  Baker's  expedition  to 
geographical  science  can  scarcely  be  rated 
too  highly,  for  he  has  rendered  clear  and 
certain  what  before  was  doubtful  and  inac- 
curate. Others  indeed — as  is  the  case  in 
all  human  discoveries — had  previously  con- 
tributed to  the  achievement  of  exploring 
the  Nile  sources,  and  Mr.  Baker  has  studi- 
ously abstained  from  saying  one  word  to  de- 
tract from  their  merit.  But  he  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  complete  the  work,  and  he 
describes  it  in  the  following  lines — 

'  The  Nile,  cleared  of  its  mystery,  resolves 
itself  into  comparative  simplicity.  The  actual 
basin  of  the  Nile  is  included  between  about 
the  22°  and  89°  East  longitude,  and  Irom  3" 
South  to  18°  North  latitude.  The  drainage  of 
that  vast  area  is  monopolized  by  the  Egyptian 
river.  The  Victoria  and  Albert  Lakes,  the  two 
great  equatorial  reservoirs,  are  the  recipients  of 
all  affluents  south  of  the  equator ;  the  Albert 
Lake  being  the  grand  reservoir  in  Avhich  are 
concentrated  the  entire  waters  from  the  south, 
in  addition  to  tributaries  from  tlie  Blue  Moun- 
tains, from  the  north  of  the  equator.     The 
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Albert  N'yanza  is  the  great  basin  of  the  Nile  ; 
the  distinction  between  that  and  the  Victoria 
N'yanza  is,  that  the  Victoria  is  a  reservoir  re- 
ceiving the  eastern  aflSiuents,  and  it  becomes  a 
starting  point  or  the  most  elevated  so^irce  at 
the  point  where  the  river  issues  from  it  at  tlie 
Ripon  Falls:  the  Albert  is  a  reservoir  not  only 
receiving  the  western  and  southern  affluents 
direct  from  the  Blue  Mountains,  but  it  also  re- 
ceives the  supply  from  the  Victoria  and  from 
the  entire  equatorial  Nile  basin.  The  Nile,  as 
it  issues  from  the  Albert  N'yanza,  is  the  entire 
Nile  ;  prior  to  its  birth  from  the  Albert  Lake  it 
is  not  the  entire  Nile.  A  glance  at  the  map 
vpill  at  once  exemplify  the  relative  value  of  the 
two  great  lakes.  The  Victoria  gathers  all  the 
waters  on  the  eastern  side  and  sheds  them  into 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Albert:  while 
the  latter,  from  its  character  and  position,  is 
the  direct  channel  of  the  Nile  that  receives  all 
Avaters  that  belong  to  the  equatorial  Nile  basin. 
Thus  the  Victoria  is  the  first  source;  but  from 
the  Albert  the  river  issues  at  once  as  the  great 
White  Nile. 

'It  is  not  my  intention  to  claim  a  higher 
value  for  my  discovery  than  is  justly  due, 
neither  would  I  diminish  in  any  way  the  lustre 
of  the  achievements  of  Speke  and  Grant;  it 
has  ever  been  my  object  to  confirm  and  sup- 
port tlieir  discoveries,  and  to  add  my  voice  to 
the  chorus  of  praise  that  they  have  so  justly 
merited.  A  great  geographical  fact  has  through 
our  joint  labours  been  most  thoroughly  es- 
tablished by  the  discovery  of  the  Sources  of 
the  Nile.  I  lay  down  upon  the  map  exactly 
what  I  saw,  and  Avhat  I  gathered  from  infor- 
mation aflfbrded  by  the  natives  most  carefully 
examined.'  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  304-G.) 

Some  future  traveller  may  carry  these  re- 
searches ye't  further  by  navigating  the 
waters  of  the  Albert  Nyanza  and  surveying 
its  shores.  It  still  remains  to  be  ascertained 
whether  that  vast  expanse  of  water,  which 
must  extend  200  or  300  miles  to  the  south 
of  the  equator,  is  supplied  solely  by  the 
rains  and  torrents  of  its  own  mountainous 
basin.  But  the  discoveries  of  Livingstone, 
Burton  and  Speke,  Speke  and  Grant,  and 
Baker,  have  all  concurred  to  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison's  saga- 
cious theory,  that  the  central  portion  of 
Africa  consists  of  a  great  plateau  intersected 
by  huge  lakes  and  marshes.  The  drainage 
from  this  vast  plateau  falls  down  the  south- 
ern water-shed  to  the  Tanganika  Lake,  to 
the  north-west  towards  the  Niger  and  Lake 
Tchad ;  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Lakes 
are  the  first  of  the  system  of  African  equa- 
torial lakes  which  supply  the  stream  of  the 
Nile. 

None  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Baker's  ex- 
ploration are  more  remarkable  than  the  de- 
cisive confirmation  he  has  given  to  the  theory 
propounded  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  in 
1852 — more  thau  ten  years  before  any 
European  had  reached  this  region — as   to 


the  geological  conformation  of  Equatorial 
Africa,  No  portion  of  the  globe  bears  such 
undoubted  marks  of  the  highest  antiquity. 
All  the  rocks  are  primitive.  This  vast 
plateau,  4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  has  never 
been  submerged,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have 
undergone  any  changes  either  by  volcanic  or 
by  aqueous  action.  And  it  is  probable  that 
theanimals  and  races  of  man  inhabiting  this 
region  are  as  old  as  any  upon  the  earth. 
This  fact  is  one  of  the  most  curious  uud  im- 
portant additions  made  in  our  time  to 
geological  science ;  and  in  his  Anniversary 
Address  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
delivered  on  the  28th  of  May  of  the  present 
year,  Sir  Roderick  again  referred  to  the 
subject  in  the  following  terms  : — 

'On  former  occasions  I  have  directed  your 
special  attention  to  the  striking  phenomenon 
of  the  long  system  of  water-basins,  lakes,  and 
rivers  flowing  therefrom  which  prevails  in  the 
elevated    plateau-ground  *  of    Central    Africa. 
Many  of  these  bodies  of  water  lie,  so  far  as  we 
know,    in   shallow    depressions,    the   edges  of 
which  extend  into  marshy  lands.     Nov/,   the 
Albert  N'yanza  of  Baker  is  a  striking  contrast 
to  all  such  lakes;  for  this  enormous  body  of 
water,  estimated    to  be  about  as  long  as  Scot- 
land, is  a  deep  excavation  in  hard  granitic  and 
other  crystalline  rocks.     Looking  to  the  sim- 
plicity and  antiquity  of  the  geological  structure 
of  Central  Africa,  it  is  this  result  of  the  ex- 
ploration of  Mr.  Baker,  or  this  profound  exca- 
vation in  hard  rock,  which  has  most  interested 
me,   and    must,  I    am    sure,  interest    all  my 
brother  geologists  as  well  as  physical  geogra- 
phers.    For,  if  this  great  depression  in  hard 
rocks  be  not  due,  as  I  think,  either  to  original 
conformation  or  to  some  of  the  great  move- 
ments to  which  those  rocks  may  have  been  sub- 
jected, how  else  are  we  to  account  for  its  exis- 
tence?    I  have  previously   shown,   from  the 
absence  of  all  marine  deposits  of  tertiary  and 
detrital  age,  that  Central  Africa  has  not  been 
submerged  in  any  of  those  geological  periods 
during  which  we  have  such  visible  and  clear 
proofs   of    great    subsidences,  elevations,  and 
denudations  in   other   quarters   of  the   globe. 
Hence  we  cannot  look  to  the  sea  as  a  denuding 
power  in  Central  Africa.    Still  more  impossible 
is  it  to  seek  in  the  existence  of  former  glaciers 
an  excavative    power;     for    here,    under  the 
equator,  not  only  can  no  such  phenomena  ever 
have  occurred,  but  even  if  the  application  of 
such  a  theory  were  possible  it  would  be  set 
aside  by  the  fact  of  the  entire  absence  in  Cen- 
tral Africa  of  any  of  those  moraines  or  trans- 
ported debris  which  are  the  invariable  accom- 
paniments  of  glaciers,   or  the   erratic    blocks 
transported  by  former  icebergs. 

'The  discoveries,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Baker 
which  show  that  the  deep  and  vast  lake  of 
Albert  Nyanza  hes  in  a  hollow  subtended  by 
hills  and  mountains  of  hornblendic  gneiss 
quartz,  and  porphyry,  is  an  admirable  datuna 
for  geologists  to  rely  upon,  who,  whether  look- 
ing to  the  physical  geography  and  outlines  of 
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Central  Africa,  or  to  its  extremely  simple  geo- 
logical structure,  are  fairly  enabled  to  refer  this 
great  variation  of  outline  either  to  the  original 
devious  evolutions  of  great  masses  of  igneous 
and  molten  matters,  or  to  some  great  ancient 
movements  of  dislocation.  In  short.  Central 
Africa  presents  no  existing  natural  agent 
which,  if  it  operated  for  millions  of  years, 
could  have  excavated  the  hollow  in  which  the 
great  Albert  Nyanza  lies.' 

The  results  of  Mr.  Baker's  expedition  to 
ethnography,  the  interests  of  trade,  and  the 
prospects  of  civilisation  are  less  satisfactory 
than  those  we  have  just  indicated,  but  they 
are  not  without  importance.     He  found  that 
the  African  tribes   in  the  vicinity  of  Gron- 
dokoro,  the  Latookas  and  Obbos  to  the  east, 
the  Bari  and  the  Madi  to  the  south  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  the  reported  canni- 
bals to  the  west,  are  even  more  uncivilised, 
degraded,  and  ferocious  than  the  natives  of 
the  countries  visited  by  Livingstone  and  by 
Speke.     Their   country  is  so  poor  that  the 
inhabitants  have  nothing  to  offer  in  exchange 
for  the  productions  of  Europe  but  ivory  and 
slaves,  and   the  whole  value   of   the   ivory 
brought  down  to  Khartoum  in  a  year  hardly 
exceeds  40,000/.     But  the  slave-trade  of  the 
White   Nile  is  the  true  barrier   against  all 
commerce   and   all  improvement.     As  long 
as  that   abomination   exists,  every  stranger 
who   sets  foot  in   the  country  carries  with 
him  war,  havoc,  fear,  and  hatred.     Yet,  Mr. 
Baker  argues,  nothing  would  be  easier  than 
to  suppress  this  infamous  traffic,  if  the  Euro- 
pean  Powers  were  in   earnest,   and  if   the 
Egyptian    Grovernment  were   compelled    to 
exert   its    power    for   that   purpose.       The 
slave-trade  of  the  Western  Coast,  with  all 
its  horrors,  was  less  detestable,  for   it  had 
for  its  principal  object  the  supply  of  labour 
to    the    Western    hemisphere,    where    the 
African  race,  in   spite  of  all  its  sufferings, 
has  risen  to  a  point  of  civilisation  still  un- 
known  in   its   native  swamps  and   deserts. 
But  the  slave-trade   of  the  White   Nile   is 
mainly    carried    on    for    the     purpose    of 
supplying     women    and    children    for    the 
basest    purposes    to    Egypt,     Arabia,    and 
the    Bast.       At  the    battues  of  the    slave- 
dealer^,   when    a   village    is    attacked,    the 
men  ai'e  shot   down  like  game,  the  women 
and  children  are  kidnapped  and  driven  off. 
But  as  the  gangs  of  these  unfortunate  vic- 
tims   of     cupidity  and  lust  must    all    pass 
down  the  river,  the  whole   traffic  might  be 
paralysed    by  preventing   the   departure  of 
vessels  from  Khartoum  for  the  south  except 
under    licence    from  the   Government ;    by 
pi  icing  military  posts  at  Gondokoro,  and  by 
estalDlishing  two  steam  cruisers  on  the  river. 
Seven  days'  march  south  of  Gondokoro,  the 


Nile  again  becomes  navigable,  and  vessels 
might  ascend  direct  from  that  point  to  the 
Albert  Lake,  where  they  would  at  once  com- 
mand the  trade  of  the  whole  extent  of  its 
coasts  and  complete  the  exploration  of  its 
shores.  The  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the 
White  Nile,  though  barbarous  and  formida- 
ble to  a  single  traveller,  have  no  power  to 
oppose  measures  taken  for  this  purpose  by 
the  Egyptian  Government ;  and  indeed  their 
hostility  would  be  disarmed  as  soon  as  they 
found  that  the  object  of  the  stranger  was 
not  to  burn  villages  and  steal  women,  but 
to  give  them  a  better  price  for  their  ivory 
and  to  supply  them  with  cloths  and  beads 
from  Europe. 

These  are  the  practical  suggestions  with 
which  Mr.  Baker  concludes  his  book,  and 
we  doubt  not  that  they  will  one  day  be 
acted  upon  by  those  who  may  have  the 
courage  and  enthusiasm  to  follow  him  in  his 
adventurous  path.  Meanwhile  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Baker  himself  for  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  contributions  to  the  geo- 
graphical literature  of  the  present  day.  He 
has  conferred  additional  lustre  on  English 
discovery,  which  had  already  contributed  so 
largely  in  the  present  century  to  a  more 
complete  knowledge  of  the  habited  and  un- 
inhabitable portions  of  the  globe.  He  has 
approached  nearer  than  any  living  man  to 
the  solution  of  that  great  mystery  of  the 
Nile,  which  has  been  the  wonder  of  ages. 
He  has  accomplished  these  great  objects  by 
his  own  sole  resources,  alone  and  unaccom- 
panied by  any  European,  except  that  in- 
trepid lady  who  is  the  worthy  mate  of  such 
a  husband ;  and  the  record  of  his  travels 
will  be  read  with  interest  wherever  the 
English  language  is  spoken. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Report    of    the    Assistant- 
Secretary  to  the  Navy  on  the  Attempt  to 
■relieve  Fort    Sumter    in    1861.      New 
York:  1865. 

2.  Reports  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Navy^ 
with  Appendices.    Washington:  1861-5. 

3.  Diary  of  the  War  for  Separation. 
Vicksburg:  1862. 

4.  Reports  on  the  Fall  of  New  Orleans 
presented  to  the  Confederate  Congress. 
Richmond:  1862. 

'  To  overcome  the  dangers  springing  from  so 
formidable  an  insurrection,  three  results 
must  be  obtained.  The  shores  of  the  Se- 
ceding States  must  be  effectively  blockaded ; 
the  course  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  whole 
water-system  of  the  West  must  be  mastered ; 
finally,  the  rebellious  Government  must  be 
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driven  from  Richmond,  its  chosen  capital.' 
Such  were  the  broad  outlines  (as  traced  by 
the  Prince  de  Joinville's  clear  pen)  of  the 
great  task  •which  lay  before  the  forces  of 
the  Union  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  five 
years  ago.  Plainly  as  he  pointed  out  in  his 
'  Campagne  du  Potomac '  the  inherent  weak- 
ness of  the  Federal  military  system,  and 
the  manifold  imperfections  of  the  volunteer 
armies  which  it  placed  in  the  field,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  his  prevision,  or  that  of 
any  other  single  observer,  reached  through 
the  long  vista  of  the  chequered  struggle  to 
come.  Battles,  sieges,  marches  lay  before 
these  armies  surpassing  in  interest — even  as 
mere  military  examples — all  that  the  world 
has  seen  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  Nor 
are  fit  chroniclers  wanting  to  theni.  Each 
week  seems  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
campaigns  in  America.  Grant  has  issued 
carefully  elaborate  reports,  excusing  or 
condemning  in  detail  each  of  his  subordin- 
ates. Sherman's  friends  are  many,  and 
thoroughly  determined  not  to  let  their  hero's 
reputation  rust.  Lee  is  himself  said  to  be 
preparing  the  history  of  his  great  defence 
of  the  capital  of  the  late  Confederacy.  All 
over  Europe  militai-y  writers  use  American 
strategy  for  a  text,  with  commentaries  as 
varied  as  their  nationality,  knowledge,  and 
candour. 

It  is  manifest,  however,  that  the  mass  of 
works  thus  produced  do  not  cover  the  whole 
of  the  subject.  The  important  part  borne 
by  the  American  navy  in  the  contest ;  its 
absolute  performance  of  the  first  portion  of 
the  task  indicated  in  our  openiog  lines;  the 
powerful  share  taken  by  it  in  the  river  cam- 
paigns which  cut  the  Seceded  States  in 
twain ;  the  vast  weight  due  to  its  exertions 
in  the  final  successes  of  the  Federal  Gen- 
erals, have  been  but  little  noticed  as  com- 
pared to  the  din  and  shock  of  the  great 
battles  with  which  the  New  World  rang. 
Yet  nothing  is  more  surprising  in  this  great 
contest — no  military,  political  or  financial 
success  has  more  completely  defied  expect- 
ation, prophecy,  and  precedent— than  the 
work  wrought  by  this  arm  of  the  Union 
forces ;  and  wrought  by  it  in  the  very  pro- 
cess of  creation  out  of  actual  nonentity. 

European  journals  have  not  failed  to 
make  occasional  comments  on  the  Reports 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  American  navy. 
Yet  out  of  the  United  States  few  persons 
are  aware  of  the  extreme  penury  of  re- 
sources with  which  that  officer  and  his  chief, 
the  new  President,  had  to  contend,  when  the 
terrible  fact  of  the  unavoidable  contest 
burst  upon  them.  Even  in  America  the 
full  truth  of  the  difficulties  which,  in  this 
department  alone,  beset  the  Cabinet  of  Lin- 


coln, has  only  of  late  been  made  known  by 
the  publication  of  documents  which,  for  per- 
sonal motives,  it  had  been  designed  to  with- 
hold.  An  attack  upon  the  political  reputation 
of    Mr.  Seward,  made  some   months   after 
the  actual  close  of  the  contest,  first  brought 
to  light  incidentally  the  full  particulars  of 
the  failure  to  relieve  Fort  Sumter  in  April, 
1861,  the  papei's  concerning  which  had  been 
once  laid  before  the  Senate,  but  suppressed 
by  that  body.     The  report  of  Captain  Fox 
(now  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Navy),  the 
principal  actor  in  the  afi'air,  reveals  in  vivid 
colours  the  destitute  condition   of  the  de- 
partment at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and 
the  shifting  nature  of  the  counsels  which 
prevailed  at  Washington  in  the  first  dread 
of  provoking  actual  conflict.     This  officer, 
who  had  left  the  navy  for  private  employ- 
ment before  the  era  of  Secession,  was  one  of 
many  bold  and  active  spirits  who  flocked 
back  to  the  public   service  of  the   Union 
when  its  existence  was  endangered.    Events 
so  vast   as  to  afford  a  field  for  the   most 
daring  and  energetic  of   the   sons   of  the 
North  were  at  hand,  and  were  partly  fore- 
seen by  the  more  clear-sighted  of  her  poli- 
ticians,  though  none  fathomed    fully  their 
mighty  scope  and  the  great  results  to  follow. 
On  the  9th  of  January,  1861,  the  '  Star 
of  the  West,'  chartered  to  carry  supplies  to 
Fort    Sumter,   was    turned    back    by    shots 
from  Morris  Island,  the  first  hostile  missiles 
of  the  civil  war,  proclaimed  by  this  outrage 
on   the  Federal   flag.     Captain  Fox,  being 
then  in   New    York,   and  well    acquainted 
with  the  approaches  to  Charleston,  lost  no 
time  in  laying  before  certain  eminent  mer- 
chants of  strong  Union  principles  his  '  views 
as  to  the  possibility  of  relieving  the  garrison, 
and   the   dishonour  which  would   be  justly 
merited  by  the  Government,  unless  imme- 
diate   measures   were    taken    to    fulfil   this 
sacred  duty.'     Into  the  details  of  his  pro- 
posal it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here.     So 
much  effect  did  his  vehemence  and  energy 
exercise  on  his  hearers,  that  one  of  them, 
Mr.  Marshall,  undertook  to  furnish  and  pro- 
vision    the     necessary    vessels     forthwith. 
Whilst  these  preparations   were  made,  the 
authorities   at  Washington  were  communi- 
cated  with;  and   on  the  6th   of  February 
Captain   Fox  was   present    at   the    capital, 
summoned    by   a   telegram    from    General 
Scott.     Next   day  his  plan   was   fully  dis- 
cussed   in    the   presence  of  Mr.  Buchanan; 
but  the  simple  vacillation  of  the  latter  was 
(as  his  own  confessions  indicate)    changed 
into  downright  weakness  when  news  arrived 
on  the  following  morning  that  the  Seceding 
States  had  actually  proceeded  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  president  of  their  own.     '  I  called 
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upon  General  Scott,'  says  Captain  Fox, '  and 
he  intimated  to  me  that  probably  no  effort 
would  be  made  to  relieve  Fort  Sumter.  He 
seemed  much  disappointed  and  astonished ; 
I  therefore  returned  to  New  York  on  the 
9th  of  February.'  Nor  can  we  wonder  at 
the  retiring  President's  hopeless  view  of  the 
case,  when  we  learn  from  Mr.  Welles's  first 
Report,  that  the  number  of  seamen  officially 
under  the  control  of  the  Navy  Department 
in  the  first  week  of  March  amounted  to  less 
than  300  on  home  service,  with  a  proportion- 
ately low  supply  of  stores  !  This  weakness 
was,  however,  in  the  main  ostensible  only ; 
for  even  the  few  incidents  already  referred 
to  show  what  a  fund  of  energy  private  will 
could  supply,  and  what  wealth  of  means 
private  resources  could  create  when  the 
spirit  of  the  Northern  States  should  be 
fairly  aroused  to  grapple  with  the  crisis  of 
their  fate. 

That  crisis  was  rapidly  approaching.  The 
day  of  compromises  and  expedients  ceased 
with  Buchanan  ;  and  his  successor  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  no  sooner  installed  in  the  seat  of 
peril,  when  the  naval  enterprise  which  had 
been  at  first  rejected  was  again  entertained. 

'On  the  12th  of  March  (continues  Captain 
Fox)  I  received  a  telegram  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington, and  I  arrived  there  on  the  13th.  Mr. 
Blair  [the  Postmaster-General]  having  been 
acquainted  with  the  proposition  I  presented  to 
General  Scott  under  Mr.  Buchanan's  adminis- 
tration, had  sent  for  me  to  tender  the  same  to 
Mr.  Lincoln.  .  .  . 

'  Finding  there  was  great  opposition  to  any 
attempt  at  reheving  Fort  Suinter,  and  that  Mr. 
Blair  alone  sustained  the  President  in  his  policy 
of  refusing  to  yield,  I  judged  that  my  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  practicability  of  sending 
in  supplies  would  be  strengthened  by  a  visit  to 
Oharlestan  and  the  Fort.' 

The  visit  paid  at  some  personal  risk,  the 
adventurer  returned  to  Washington,  where 
his  chief  difficulties  were  still  the  objections 
made  to  his  scheme  by  General  Scott  and 
other  military  authorities.  In  reply  to 
these,  Captain  Fox,  Avith  a  touch  of  the 
natural  jealousy  of  the  ex-naval  officer, 
*  maintained  the  proposition,  and  suggested 
that  it  was  a  naval  plan,  and  should  be  de- 
cided by  naval  officers.' 

Dismissed  by  the  President  with  verbal 
instructions,  Captain  Fox  is  again  found  at 
New  York  in  consultation  with  his  mer- 
chant friends,  '  and  making  preliminary 
arrangements  for  the  voyage.'  At  these  in- 
terviews, no  doubt,  was  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  new  naval  system  to  be  created 
through  private  agency  for  the  public  ser- 
yioo,  which  may  be  considered   one  of  the 


most  remarkable  products  of  the  great  Civil 
War. 

Undaunted  by  the  withdrawal  from  the 
project  of  his  first  ally,  Mr.  Marshall,  who 
thought  '  that  the  people  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  abandon  Sumter,  and  make  their 
stand  upon  Fort  Pickens,'  Captain  Fox 
pressed  his  project  forward  by  another  visit 
to  the  President.  '  Delays  which  belong  to 
the  secret  history  of  the  time ' — in  plainer 
words,  the  irresolution  of  the  majority  of 
Lincoln's  advisers  and  its  effect  upon  their 
chief — 

'prevented  a  decision  until  the  afternoon  of 
the  4th  of  April,  when  the  President  sent  for 
me,  and  said  that  he  had  decided  to  let  the 
expedition  go,  and  that ...  I  should  best  fulfil 
my  duty  to  my  country  to  make  the  attempt. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  in  commission, 
in  the  Atlantic  waters  of  the  United  States, 
only  the  "Powhatan,"  "Pocahontas,"  and 
"Pawnee;"  all  these  he  placed  at  my  disposal, 
as  well  as  the  revenue  steamer  "  Harriet 
Lane,"  and  directed  me  to  give  all  the  neces- 
sary orders.' 

In  addition  to  this  squadron,  Mr.  Aspin- 
wall,  of  New  York,  offered  the  large  steamer 
'  Baltic '  to  carry  the  needful  provisions  and 
stores.  'Three  tug-boats  were  also  hired ; 
but  upon  the  arrival  of  the  '  Powhatan ' 
(the  only  steam-vessel  of  frigate  class  then 
available),  which  was  to  carry  the  armed 
launches  and  the  sailors  for  manning  them, 
depended  the  actual  execution  of  the  plan 
of  Captain  Fox,  as  he  intimates  plainly  in 
his  account  of  the  failure  which  ensued. 

On  the  8th  of  April  the  '  Baltic '  sailed 
from  New  York,  the  frigate  having  left  two 
days  before  her.  Captain  Fox,  with  the 
former,  made  the  rendezvous  off  Charleston 
before  daybreak  on  the  I2th ,  and  three 
hours  later  the  sound  of  heavy  guns  told 
that  the  attack  on  Major  Anderson  was 
begun.  The  small  party  of  officers  with 
Captain  Fox,  watched  with  anxious  eyes  the 
engagement,  in  which  they  had  hoped  to  take 
a  part;  but  the  weather  was  rough  and 
their  means  for  landing  in  the  night  (the 
pith  of  their  design)  totally  inadequate,  as 
were  those  of  the  '  Pawnee  '  and  '  Harriet 
Lane.'  A  heavy  gale  along  the  coast  fully 
accounted  for  the  non-appearance  of  the  tug- 
boats ;  but  the  '  Powhatan  '  was  looked  for 
all  day,  and  through  the  night  signals 
thrown  up.  It  was  not  until  the  next 
morning — that  of  the  surrender  of  the  fort — 
that  Captain  Fox  first  learnt  that  the  frigate 
had  been  carried  off  to  another  service  by 
still  higher  orders  than  those  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  under  which  he  had  sailed. 
The  instructions  of  Mr.  Welles  to  her  cap- 
tain, Mercer  (who  was  to  act  as  senior  naval 
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officer),  were  issued  in  elaborate  detail  on 
the  6th  of  April,  the  morning  after  the  Pres- 
ident's promise  to  Fox  that  the  expedition 
should  sail.  That  in  this  promise  the  '  Pow- 
hatan' was  specifically  included  does  noi 
appear ;  but  that  both  Mr.  Welles  and  Gap- 
tain  Fox  so  understood  it  is  perfectly  clear, 
although  this  all-important  ship  (as  they 
considered  it)  was  in  reality  already  se- 
cretly engaged  by  Lincoln  for  another  ser- 
vice ! 

Whilst  Fox  had  been  pressing  forward 
his  project  for  the  relief  of  Sumter,  Captain 
Meigs  of  the  Engineers  (since  much  distin- 
guished for  his  services  as  Quartermaster- 
(xeneral)  had  been  not  less  urgent  with  the 
President  to  attempt  the  reinforcement  of 
the  troops  at  Fort  Pickens,  the  key  of  Pen- 
sacola  Harbour.  This  port  was  so  weakly 
garrisoned  as  to  be  subject  to  surprise  from 
Bragg's  force  on  the  mainland ;  and  yet  of 
itself  it  was  known  to  be  far  more  suscep- 
tible of  defence  than  Fort  Sumter,  Whether 
the  merely  military  view  of  the  question ;  or 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Seward  who  favoured  this 
project ;  or  the  secret  belief  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  was  of 
more  political  value  than  the  holding  it  to 
the  Federal  cause,  prevailed  in  Lincoln's  de- 
cision over  the  arguments  of  Fox,  is  not  at 
this  time  clear.  A  consolatory  letter  ad- 
dressed soon  afterwards  to  the  latter  by  the 
President  concludes  its  compliments  with  a 
remarkable  expression,  which  seems  to  jus- 
tify the  belief  that  the  failure  to  relieve 
and  consequent  surrender  of  Anderson  were 
events  which  his  superior  foresaw  without 
much  reluctance.  The  paragraph  runs 
thus : — 

'  For  a  daring  and  dangerous  enterprise  of  a 
similar  character,  you  would,  to-day,  be  the 
man,  of  all  my  acquaintances,  whom  I  would 
select.  -You  and  I  both  anticipated  that  the 
cause  of  the  country  would  be  advanced  by 
making  the  attempt  to  provision  Fort  Sumter, 
even  if  it  sJiould  faiV^ 

Whatever  were  the  cause,  the  President 
chose  rather  to  sacrifice  his  failing  hold  on 
Charleston  harbour  than  give  up  the  fort  at 
Pensacola.  So  small  was  the  degree  of  con- 
fidence at  that  time  reposed  in  his  own  offi- 
cials, that  Mr.  Welles  remained  in  complete 
ignorance  of  the  new  design,  and  was  suf- 
fered (as  we  have  seen)  to  issue  instructions 
which  secret  and  imperious  orders  from  his 
chief  set  aside.  When  the  '  Powhatan  '  was 
ready  for  sea  and  about  to  quit  New- York, 
Lieutenant  D.  J).  Porter  of  the  navy  and  Cap- 
tain Meigs  stepped  on  board ;  and  the  former, 
producing  the  President's  sign-manual  au- 
thorising the  proceeding,  assumed  command 
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of  the  frigate  and  diverted  her  course  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

'It  was  not,'  says  Captain  (now  General) 
Meigs,  in  a  recently  published  account,  '  without 
some  hesitation  that  Captain  Mercer  gave  up 
the  ship.  The  positive  order  of  the  President, 
detaching  him  and  placing  Lieutenant  Porter  in 
command,  overruled  the  order  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment. The  conflict  was  the  result  of  the 
secrecy  with  which  the  whole  business  was 
conducted,  and  to  that  secrecy,  in  a  great 
measure,  was  due  the  relief  of  Fort  Pickens, 
and  the  retention  of  this  finest  harbour  in  the 
South  by  the  United  States.' 

Besides  preserving  the  control  of  the  har- 
bour of  Pensacola  (which  the  Union  forces 
never  from  that  time  found  difficulty  in 
holding).  Porter  and  his  coadjutors  were  en- 
abled on  their  way  to  save  the  islands  of 
Key  West  and  the  Tortugas  from  yielding 
to  the  State  authorities  of  Florida.  So  rap- 
id and  complete  was  their  success,  that  the 
first  news  of  it  was  brought  back  by  Captain 
Meigs  himself,  up  to  the  time  of  whose  ar- 
rival the  destination  of  the  '  Powhatan,'  and 
of  the  steam-transport  '  Atlantic  '  which  had 
accompanied  her,  was  unknown  to  any  save 
the  President  and  the  officers  who  executed 
the  design. 

The  excuse  of  Lincoln  (as  made  by  Gen- 
eral Meigs)  for  keeping  Mr.  Welles  and 
Captain  Fox  in  ignorance  that  their  project 
for  the  relief  of  Sumter  must  give  way 
to  the  operation  so  brilliantly  executed  at 
Fort  Pickens,  lay  in  the  difference  of  the 
local  circumstances.  The  latter  place  was 
far  more  open  to  assault  by  escalade  from  a 
boating  expedition  than  the  former;  and 
the  least  breath  of  the  true  destination  of 
the  '  Powhatan  '  might,  if  communicated  by 
telegraph  to  Jefferson  Davis,  have  produced 
an  instant  order  to  Bragg  to  seize  the  work, 
which  his  superior  force  could  certainly  then 
have  done.  No  such  intelligence  or  orders 
were  transmitted :  and  Bragg,  with  whose 
vacillation  and  weakness  the  misfortunes  of 
the  Confederate  arms  are  largely  identified,'" 
was  not  of  a  character  to  take  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  of  commencing  active  hos- 
tilities. His  opportunity  passed  from  him 
when  the  '  Powhatan  '  and  her  convoy  were 
once  allowed  to  enter  boldly  in  and  reinforce 
the  threatened  work. 

Allowing  the  truth  of  all  this,  and  the 
genuine  importance  of  Pensacola,  it  is  diffi- 

*  Officers  lately  high  in  command  in  the  Confed 
erate  armies  charge  this  general  with  not  merely 
wasting  the  whole  fruits  of  the  victory  of  Chicka- 
mauga,  but  with  leaving  Stuart  unsupported  on  the 
day  of  his  death  before  Richmond  ;  and,  above  all, 
with  the  loss  of  Wilmington — left  unsuccoured  by 
his  fatal  irresolution. 
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cult  to  conceive  that  the  success  of  Porter 
could  have  compensated  Mr.  Welles  and  his 
adviser  for  the  practical   abandonment   of 
their  counter-project.     It  is  not  surprising 
that  in  his  first  Report — that  of  July  1861 
— the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  makes  no  allu- 
sion to  an  achievement,  the  conception  of 
which  had  been  kept  secret  from  him ;  nor 
that  Captain  Fox  appears  to  have  long  har- 
boured a  very   bitter    feeling    against  Mr. 
Seward,  to  whose  personal  advice  he  attrib- 
uted the  President's  decision.      We  are  not 
here  concerned  with  the  personal  or  party 
aspect  of  the  question,  but  have  brought  this, 
the   first   episode  of  the  naval  warfare  in 
America,  prominently  forward  ;    partly  for 
the  light  it  throws  on  the  political  chaos  out 
of  which  so  much  energy,  valour,  and  states- 
manship was  to  be  born  ;  partly  for  the  pic- 
ture it  affords  of  the  extraordinary  want  of 
any  ready  means  by  which  the  Grovernment 
of   the    Union    could   assert    its    authority. 
The  Congress  adjourning  without  providing 
any  men  or  material  to  meet  the  threatened 
danger :  the  fleet  so  reduced  that  but  one 
steam-frigate  could  be  found  to  execute  all 
the  designs  the  President  might  have  for  the 
•control  of  the  Seceding  ports  :  a  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  so  new  to  his  trust  that  it  was 
thought   necessary  to    keep   from  him   the 
knowledge   of  the  orders  sent  to  his  own 
department :    a  lieutenant  sent  with  secret 
orders  to  supersede  the  post-captain  on  the 
deck  of  his  own  ship,  and  at  the  hour  of  his 
departure  on  an  important  service  ;  expedi- 
tions  involving    civil   war   urged    on    the 
■  Govern'Bient  by  private  citizens,  who   yet 
TBade  their -aid  dependent  on  the  undeclared 
will  of  the  people ;  such  were  some  of  the 
strange  cir-et;mstances  which  surrounded  the 
Executive  of  the  Great  Republic  in  the  day 
when  its  power  by  land  and  sea  seemed  rent 
in  twain.     Never — if  war  must  come — had 
a  commercial -State  more  need  of  a  navy. 
Never  were  thorapparent  difficulties  of  cre- 
ating one  greater;  for  many  of  the  merchant 
princes  of  the  North  inclined  (as  has  been 
shown  in   one  'Sti'iking  instance)   to  take  a 
more  lukewarm  view  of  the  Union  cause 
•  when  its  defence  seemed  to  threaten  danger 
to  their  foreign  trade,  than  in  the  first  mo- 
ments of  excitement   before  the  cost  was 
fully  counted. 

Lincoln,  however,  was  more  fortunate  in 
his  Cabinet.     Neither  he  nor  any  of  his  ad- 
visers shrank  from  the  mere  magnitude  of 
the  duties  thronging  on   them,  nor   lacked 
that  faith  in  their  cause  which  should  here- 
.  after  carry  the  whole  North  with  it  to   a 
triumphant    end.      Mr,    Welles    swallowed 
i  manfully  enough  the.  mortification   he   had 
.felt,  and  applied  himself  with  diligence  to 


the  vast  task  before  him;  whilst  Captain 
Fox  was  soon  to  find  that  the  President's 
expressions  of  satisfaction  with  his  conduct 
in  the  Sumter  affair  were  no  mere  perfunc- 
tory commendations.  An  Assistant-Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  was  one  of  the  first  addi- 
tional offices  recommended  for  the  sanction 
of  the  new  Congress;  and  on  the  approval 
of  that  body  being  obtained  to  this  addition 
to  the  now  important  bureau,  the  appoint- 
ment was  at  once  conferred  on  Captain  Fox, 
who  held  it  until  the  war  was  brought  to  a 
successful  end.  No  better  selection  could 
have  been  made.  The  happy  combination 
he  possessed  of  cultivated  professional  know- 
ledge with  close  experience  of  the  details  of 
the  Northern  shipping  trade,  enabled  him, 
in  a  degree  to  which  perhaps  no  other  man 
could  have  attained,  to  utilise  the  resources 
of  the  latter  for  the  supply  of  the  vast  defi- 
ciencies existing  in  the  department  of  which 
throughout  the  struggle  he  held  practical 
charge. 

How  great  these  deficiencies  were  appears 
sufficiently  in  the  first  Report  of  Mr. 
Welles,  made  before  the  appointment  of  his 
energetic  and  able  coadjutor.  There  is 
a  brevity  and  frankness  about  the  bare 
statements  in  this  paper,  which  contrasts 
not  unfavourably  with  the  more  laboured 
narratives  of  the  work  achieved  by  the 
department  in  those  which  came  later. 
Forty-two  ships  in  commission,  with  a  com- 
plement of  7,600  men,  formed  the  active 
fleet  of  the  United  States  at  the  accession  of 
Lincoln ;  and  while  thirty  of  these  were 
absent  on  foreign  stations,  four  only  of  the 
remainder,  manned  by  280  sailors,  constitut- 
ed the  exact  force  left  in  the  harbours  of 
the  States  adhering  to  the  Union. 

But  more  serious  still  was  the  disaffection 
among  the  naval  officers,  a  far  larger  pro- 
portion of  whom  than  in  the  army  sympa- 
thised to  the  full  with  the  objects  of  Seces- 
siom  It  was  found  possible  at  a  later  time 
to  fill  the  posts  of  the  260  who  resigned 
their  commissions  with  volunteers,  who, 
like  Captain  Fox,  had  been  brought  up  to 
the  service.  But  before  this  could  be  done, 
one  of  the  principal  n^val  depots,  the  yard 
at  Norfolk,  had  fallen  into  hostile  hands. 
In  it  was  a  large  steam-frigate,  the  '  Merri- 
mack,' now  nearly  complete,  which  the  Con- 
federates, on  the  hasty  evacuation  of  the 
place,  succeeded  in  saving  from  the  flames 
when  some  lesser  vessels  perished.  Possess- 
ing thus  at  least  one  formidable  vessel : 
of  war,  they  forthwith  proceeded,  with  an  | 
ingenuity  which  made  up  for  the  limited] 
means  at  their  command,  to  convert  her  into  ' 
such  an  invincible  iron-clad  as  might  hope  to 
defy  all  the  fleets  of  the  North.     To  the 
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foresight  and  activity  of  Captaiu  Fox  it  was 
due  that  this  design  was  foiled  in  the  end,  by 
the  countermeasures  adopted  at  his  instance. 
Before  his  official  appointment  as  assist- 
ant to  Mr.  Welles,  that  statesman  had  in 
this  Report  brought  the  subject  of  iron-clad 
vessels  before  the  Houses  of  Congress ;  and 
a  vote  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars 
being  granted  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
experimental  models,  three  of  those  submit- 
ted were  speedily  selected  for  practical  tri- 
al. The  first  of  the  ships  thus  ordered  was 
the  '  Ironsides  ' — a  steam-sloop  armoured 
throughout  with  4^-inch  plates,  and  design- 
ed to  carry  eight  of  the  Dahlgren  11-inch 
hollow-shot  guns,  up  to  that  time  the 
heaviest  piece  known  in  the  navy.  The 
next  was  the  famous  invention  of  Captain 
Ericsson,  the  '  Monitor,'  the  first  ship  built 
with  a  revolving  turret.  The  principles  of 
her  construction  were  (as  is  universally 
known)  altogether  new  in  the  history  of 
naval  architecture,  and  on  their  general 
scope  it  is  not  needful  here  to  dwell.  Plated 
very  imperfectly,  slow,  and  dangerously  un- 
seaworthy,  inferior  even  in  armament  to  her 
successors  (her  two  guns  being  11-inch,  one 
of  theirs  always  15-inch),  she  yet,  by  her 
prompt  preparation,  and  opportune  despatch 
to  the  Chesapeake,  arrived  to  do  the  State 
such  service  in  her  single  harbour  action  as 
few  vessels  of  the  longest  sea-going  history 
can  claim.  The  '  G-alena,'  the  third  model 
selected,  seems  to  have  been  a  humble  and 
cheap  imitation  of  the  '  Monitor,'  intended 
for  river  service,  but  on  trial  she  proved 
incapable  of  facing  heavy  shore  batteries, 
and  therefore  of  little  practical  use  to  the 
department. 

Undeterred  by  the  sneers  of  the  nume- 
rous critics,  who  prophesied  that  the 
'  Monitor  '  would  never  float,  or  if  floating 
could  never  venture  beyond  Sandy  Hook^ 
the  inventor  'and  his  employer  with  equal 
eagerness  pressed  her  to  completion.  Such 
confidence  did  Fox  and  Ericsson  insnire  in 
Mr.  Welles  as  the  '  Floating  Iron  Battery  ' 
(her  first  ofiicial  name)  drew  near  comple- 
tion, that  the  Secretary,  before  the  time  of 
actual  test  arrived,  applied  for  and  obtained, 
with  a  little  gentle  pressure,  a  special  vote 
from  Congress  for  twenty  more  iron-clad 
gunboats,  the  greater  part  of  which  were 
ordered  to  be  constructed  at  once  on  the 
'Monitor'  principle.  This  was,  however, 
some  months  later  than  the  Report  we  are 
considering  (that  of  July  1861),  which 
touched  only,  as  has  been  said,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  armoured  ships  as  one  for  experi- 
ment. The  additions  already  made  to  the 
strength  of  the  navy  in  the  first  four  months 
of  Mr.  Welles's  charge  are  detailed  in  it,  and 


comprised,  besides  8  steam-sloops  sanctioned 
by  the  previous  Congress,  12  large  steamers 
bought,  and  9  more  hired  from  the  merchant 
service,  to  be  fitted  for  war  purposes  with 
from  2  to  9  guns  each.  Much  of  the 
Report  is  devoted  to  an  apology  for  the 
responsibility  assumed  by  the  Secretary  in 
making  this  provision,  and  in  ordering  from 
private  yards  23  gunboats  of  about  500  tons 
each — measures  which  are  especially  justified 
by  a  reference  to  the  violence  committed  at 
Norfolk  on  the  naval  property  of  the  Union, 
and  to  the  insurrection  against  the  Washing- 
ton authorities  of  the  people  of  Baltimore. 
It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Welles  was  yet  in 
some  uncertainty  as  to  the  support  the 
Cabinet  might  receive  in  their  vigorous  ac- 
tion— an  uncertainty  at  once  removed  bv  the 
prompt  approval  of  the  Congress  specially 
summoned  to  decide  whether  the  Union  was 
to  be  saved  by  war. 

In  the  next  Report  (that   of  December 
1861)  it  is  vain  to  look  for  any  great  prog- 
ress   beyond    that    shown    by    returns    of 
expenditure,     purchase,      and     enlistment. 
With  the  exception  of  the  disastrous  cam- 
paign ending  at  Bull's  Run,  the  autumn  of 
this  year  was  chiefly  spent  by  the  North  in 
gathering  up  her  strength  by  land  and  sea 
for  that  great  war  which  she  now  saw  plain- 
ly must  be  passed  through  if  the  Union  was 
to  b-y  saved.     Critics  there  were  in  abund- 
ance, at  home  and  abroad,  ready  to  denounce 
the  expenditure  as  profligate,  and  the  hope 
of    reconquest    as    visionary.      Yet    every 
month  added  to  the  majority  who  supported 
Congress  in   their   resolution   to  place  the 
national  forces  on  a  thoroughly  serviceable 
footing ;  and  Captain  Fox  and  his  superior 
availed  themselves  to  the  full  of  the  grants 
made  for  their  department.     Supplemental 
estimates  for  five  millions  of  our  money  had 
been  submitted  in  the  summer  Session,  and 
sanctioned  without  delay;  so  that  now,  in 
addition  to  the  engaging,  by  special  bounties, 
a  respectable  number  of  seamen,  121  more 
vessels  had  been  purchased  from  merchants 
and  converted  into  transports  or  vessels  of 
war,   in  addition  to  52  begun  or  actually 
completed  in  the  yards,  or  under  special  con- 
tracts— the     greater     part     by    the    latter 
means.     Of  the   old   navy  the  number  of 
vessels  brought  into  service  was  76;  but  one 
half  of  these  were  sailing-vessels,  unsuited 
to  the  new  exigencies  of  the  service.     It  had 
already  become  evident  that  the  proclama- 
tion of  blockade,  without  an  abundant  use 
of  steam-power,  would  have  proved  a  nullity ; 
while    the    capture   now    reported    of    153 
vessels  attempting  to  break  it,  proved  the 
wisdom    of  (we    quote    from    Mr.   Welles's 
fuller   description   in   a  later  Report)  '  the 
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steps  which  were  promptly  taken  to  recall 
our  foreign  squadrons,  and  to  augment  our 
navy  by  repairing  and  fitting,  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible,  every  available  vessel,  by 
rapidly  constracting  as  many  steamers  as 
could  be  built  at  our  navy-yards,  and  by 
employing,  to  the  extent  that  we  could  pro- 
cure materials,  engines  and  machinery,  the 
resources  of  the  country  in  adding  others 
from  private  ship-yards.' 

The  Confederates  in  the  meanwhile  had 
not  been  idle  in  their  efforts  to  distract  their 
enemies  in  the  work  of  cutting  off  the  Seced- 
ing States  from  all  efficient  aid  from  abroad. 
In  hopes  of  drawing  off  some  part  of  the 
blockaders,  the  Confederate  President  had, 
at  the  first  sound  of  hostilities,  begun  to 
issue  letters  of  marque.  The  first  privateer 
which  went  forth  under  his  authority,  the 
'  Savannah,'  fell  speedily  into  the  hands  of 
the  Federals,  and  her  crew,  by  an  act  which 
now  appears  one  of  unjustifiable  terrorism, 
were  for  some  months  treated  as  pirates. 
This  severity  did  not  prevent  her  being  suc- 
ceeded speedily  by  the  '  Sumter,'  an  armed 
barque,  whose  captain,  Semmes,  first  set  the 
example  of  that  destruction  of  Federal  prop- 
erty at  sea  which  has  done  so  much  to 
complicate  future  questions  of  naval  warfare. 
The  fear  of  the  new  Federal  steam-fleet  soon 
drove  her  to  take  refuge  in  Gibraltar,  where 
her  commander  and  crew  finally  abandoned 
her.  But  a  more  formidable  danger  to 
Federal  commerce  appeared  in  the  '  Nash- 
ville,' a  large  steamer  fitted  originally  for 
war  purposes  at  Charleston.  Having  suc- 
cessfully run  the  blockade  in  October,  she 
made  her  way  by  the  West  Indies  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  created  a  burst  of  indignant 
outcry  in  the  North  by  destroying  a  large 
trading  vessel,  the  '  Harvey  Birch,'  just 
before  she  ran  into  Southampton  Water. 
Hither  she  was  swiftly  tracked  and  thence- 
forward watched  by  the  *  Tuscarora,'  one  of 
the  formidable  steam-ships  brought  into 
Federal  service  during  the  nine  months  past. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  year  1861  had 
given  but  little  opportunity  to  show  whether 
the  American  navy,  under  the  new  condi- 
tions, would  prove  equal  to  its  former  reputa- 
tion. The  validity  of  its  blockade,  the  one 
work  really  accomplished,  was  questioned 
daily  in  the  foreign  press,  whose  critics — 
swayed  often  by  national  or  party  prejudice 
— measured  it  by  the  notorious  number  of 
escapes  rather  than  by  its  practical  effects 
upon  the  South.  Yet  as  we  now  look  coolly 
back,  it  is  evident  that  the  marine  depart- 
ment of  the  Union  forces  had  done  more 
during  this  period  of  general  girding  for  the 
strife  than  the  administration  of  the  sister 
service.     It  is  true  that  masses  of  volunteers 


were  accepted  for  the  army  and  placed  in 
camp  ;  but  until  Bull's  Run  had  been  lost, 
not  the  smallest  attempt  was  made  to  give 
them  consistency  and  value  by  a  working 
staff;  nor  were  the  efforts  of  M'Clellan, 
Halleck,  and  others  for  that  end  honestly 
seconded,  until  new  and  greater  disasters 
taught  wisdom  to  the  President  and  his  suc- 
cessive Secretaries  for  War. 

Passing  forward  another  year  in  our  re- 
view, we  find  more  conspicuous  successes 
obtained  by  the  energy  of  Mr.  Welles's  able 
assistant  than  perhaps  even  he  had  dreamed 
of  when  the  mantle  of  office  fell  on  him  in  a 
fortunate  hour  for  the  Union.  The  general 
result  of  his  energetic  exertions,  and  of  the 
support  and  confidence  he  received  from  the 
President  and  Mr.  Welles,  is  best  given  in 
the  words  of  the  latter's  Report  of  the  4th 
December,  1862 : — 

'  We  have  at  this  tune  afloat  or  progressing 
to  rapid  completion  a  naval  force  consisting  of 
427  vessels,  there  having  been  added  to  those 
of  the  old  navy  enumerated  in  my  report  of 
July  1861,  exclusive  of  those  that  were  lost, 
363  vessel?,  armed  in  the  aggregate  with  1,577 
guns,  and  of  the  capa^ty  of  240,028  tons. 

'  The  annals  of  the  world  do  not  show  so 
great  an  increase  in  so  brief  a  period  to  the 
naval  power  of  any  country.  It  affords  me 
satisfaction  to  state  that  the  acquisitions  made 
to  the  navy  from  the  commercial  marine  have 
proved  to  be  of  an  excellent  character,  and 
though  these  vessels  were  not  built  for  war 
purposes,  and  consequently  have  not  the 
strength  of  war  vessels,  they  have  performed 
all  the  service  that  was  expected  of  them.' 

Some  exceptions  may  hereafter  be  made 
to  this  broad  statement ;  but  the  history  of 
the  Navy  had  now  become  largely  the  history 
of  the  War,  and  it  is  necessary  to  survey  its 
achievements  a  little  more  in  detail,  in  order 
to  see  how  great  a  share  it  had  already  taken 
in  determining  the  course  of  events. 

Of  the  important  mixed  expeditions  of  the 
American  War,  the  earliest  and  one  of  the 
most  successful  was  that  directed  in  January 
1862,  against  the  vast  inner  waters  of  the 
North  Carolina  coast,  known  as  Albemarle 
and  Pamlico  Sounds.  Attempts  to  blockade 
these  effectually  in  1861  had  proved  the 
necessity  of  seizing  the  possession  of  points 
within,  in  order  to  avoid  the  alternative  of 
keeping  a  squadron  to  watch  each  passage 
between  the  sandbanks  which  divide  them 
from  the  Atlantic.  A  determined  effort  to 
master  the  Sounds  was  therefore  projected 
before  the  close  of  the  year ;  and  on  the  13th 
January,  1862,  Flag-officer  Goldsborough's 
squadron  of  17  steamers  of  light  draught, 
carrying  altogether  48  guns,  appeared  off 
Hatteras  Inlet,  the  chief  entrance.     Under 
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their  convoy  came  a  numerous   flotilla  of 
transports  with  10,000  soldiers  under  G-en- 
eral   Burnside.      So   narrow  and   intricate 
was  the  channel  to  be  passed  that  the  whole 
of  the  troop-ships  were  not  carried  in  until 
the  4th   of  February;    and   the   following 
morning  found  the  expedition  at  last  mov- 
ing slowly  against  Koanoke   Island,  which 
separates  the  two  Sounds,  and  is  the  key  of 
both.     This  was  protected  by  a  garrison  of 
2,500  men,  and  by  a  flotilla  of  seven  small 
gunboats  drawn  up  behind  a  barricade  of 
piles  and  sunken  vessels.     On  the  7th,  the 
attacking  squadron,   under   the  immediate 
charge    of    Commander    Rowan,  had    got 
within  range  of  the  defenders'  batteries,  and 
after  a  five  hours'  engagement  at  long  range, 
silenced  the  latter  and  drove  the  covering 
gunboats  off'.     The  troops  were  landed  the 
same  evening ;  and  their  advance  next  day, 
though  made  with  all  the  uncertainty  inherent 
in  the  attack  by  recruits  of  an  unknown 
enemy  in  a  wooded  position,  soon  put  Burn- 
side  into  possession  of  the  feeble  works  of 
the  Confederates,  the  chief  part  of  whom,  to 
the  number  of  2,400,  surrendered  with  their 
general. 

Rowan  forced  a  way  for  his  squadron 
through  the  barricade  the  same  day,  destroy- 
ing one  of  the  Confederate  gunboats  and 
driving  the  rest  northward  across  Albemarle 
Sound.  Thither  he  at  once  pursued  them, 
and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  10th 
attacked  them  in  the  creek  called  Pasquotank 
River,  where  they  had  taken  refuge  under 
protection  of  a  small  shore-battery.  The 
contest  was  over  in  a  few  minutes,  the  Con-  j 
federates  abandoning  and  firing  their  steam- 
ers, one  only  of  which  was  saved  by  the 
victors.  The  conquest  of  Newbern,  Wash- 
ington, and  the  minor  posts  accessible  by 
water  from  each  Sound,  followed  as  a  matter 
of  course  from  these  successes  of  the  expedi- 
tion. ^  The  honours  devolved  chiefly  on 
Burnside,  who  gained  by  personal  activity, 
wherever  his  troops  were  landed  for  action, 
a  deserved  credit  which  proved  the  speedy 
stepping-stone  to  that  high  command  where 
he  made  such  utter  shipwreck  of  his  reputa- 
tion. The  navy,  however,  had  shown  suffi- 
ciently its  great  importance  in  the  joint 
operations;  andits  officers  justified  by  their 
confident  execution  of  their  orders  the  care 
and  expenditure  by  which  their  service  had 
been  already  made  so  superior  to  that  -op- 
posed to  it. 

A  squadron,  detached  by  Commodore 
Dupont  from  the  South  Atlantic  fleet,  about 
the  same  time,  while  reconnoitring  the  mouth 
of  the  Savannah  River,  was  attacked  by  five 
small  gunboats  under  Commodore  Tatnall,* 
but  repulsed  him  after  a  short  fight,  and 


drove  him  under  cover  of  his  forts.  From 
Beaufort  as  a  base  Dupont  with  ease  re- 
covered the  small  Federal  forts  on  the  coast 
of  Florida,  and  spread  terror  up  the  nume- 
rous inlets  of  the  Sea  Islands  by  his  light 
steamers ;  and  later  in  the  spring  a  portion 
of  his  command  gave  General  Gillmore  in  the 
siege  of  Fort  Pulaski  the  same  hearty  co- 
operation by  service  in  the  shore-batteries 
as  our  own  Naval  Brigade  under  the  gallant 
Peel  afforded  to  the  Allied  armies  in  the 
Crimea. 

The  greatest  success,  as  a  purely  naval 
operation,  of  the  whole  war — the  greatest  in 
naval   history  since   Exmouth's  victory   at 
Algiers — was  that  achieved  in  the  course  of 
this  spring  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
Capain  Farragut,t  whom  Welles  had  special- 
ly selected  as  fitted  by  his  resolute  character 
to  take  charge  of  the  active  operations  in 
that  quarter,  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action 
on  the  20th  of  February.      The  Western 
Gulf  Squadron,  hitherto  under  command  of 
McKean,  had  been  gradually  increased  from 
a  few  blockading  vessels  to  a  powerful  fleet 
of  6  steam-frigates  and  12  large  gunboats. 
To  these  a  flotilla  of  20  bomb-vessels  under 
Porter  (raised  to  commander's  rank  for  his 
earlier  services)  was  added  by  the  18th  of 
March.     But  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome 
were  of  the  most  formidable  character.    Two 
strong  forts,  Jackson  on  the  west  bank,  St. 
Philip  on  the  east,  were  connected  by  a  huge 
boom  of  rafts  and  hulks,  the  approach  to 
which,  to  be  made  against  a  powerful  cur- 
rent, they  swept  with  the  fire  of  80  guns, 
and  seemed  thus  to  bar  wholly  the  way  up 
the  stream.    Above  this  obstruction  a  flo"tilla 
of  gunboats  was  ready  to  support  the  fire  of 
the  works  ;  and  iron-clad  rams  were  known 
to  have  been  some   time  in  preparation  in 
order  to  employ  in  the  coming  warfare  that 
use  of  the  blow  of  the  prow  disused  for  so 
many   centuries,  but   now  revived    by   the 
power  of  steam. 

_  The  first  attempt  of  this  kind  in  modern 
history  had  been  already  made  off"  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  river  by  Commodore  Hollins 


*  The  same  who  endeared  himself  to  EngHshmen 
by  his  prompt  assistance  to  our  wounded  in  the 
Peiho  disaster. 

f  An  Act  passed  in  December  1861  permitted 
the  President  to  select  any  captain  or  commander 
for  the  charge  of  a  fleet  with  the  title  of  Flag-OflScer, 
and  rank  equal  to  that  of  the  old  American  com- 
modore. Farragut's  victory  and  the  services  of 
Foote  on  the  rivers  became  just  pleas  for  the  crea- 
tion in  the  following  summer  of  the  grade  of  rear- 
admiral,  hitherto  not  admitted  in  the  American 
marine.  Four  officers  were  at  first  thus  raised  to 
permanent  rank,  viz.  Farragut,  Foote,  Goldsborough 
and  Dupont ;  but  the  President  continued  to  ex- 
ercise his  right  of  selection,  and  those  appointed  by 
him  were  only  styled  acting  rear-admirals. 
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of  the  Confederate  service  in  the  previous 
October,  when  he  had  attacked  and  driven 
off  a  blockading  squadron  with  the  ram 
'  Manasses,'  a  small  river-steamer  plated 
rudely  with  railroad  iron.  Thus  early  in 
the  war,  however,  the  means  of  the  Confed- 
erates proved  unequal  to  the  carrying  out 
their  bold  designs.  The  shock  of  the  ram 
fell  partly,  as  it  happened,  on  a  coaling 
schooner  alongside  the  steamer  '  Richmond,' 
the  vessel  attacked ;  and  although  the  latter 
was  considerably  damaged,  she  was  not 
reduced  to  a  sinking  condition,  whilst  the 
ram  suffered  so  much  in  her  machinery  as 
to  be  disabled  from  continuing  the  contest. 
A  further  attempt  on  the  same  occasion  to 
destroy  the  alarmed  blockaders  with  the 
fire-barges  failed  also,  the  former  succeeding 
in  drifting  out  of  the  way  of  the  danger. 
Hollins  then  drew  off  without  any  practical 
advantage  gained  beyond  the  prestige  estab- 
lished in  favour  of  the  dashing  mode  of  war- 
fare which  he  has  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
to  revive,  and  which  the  fleet  of  Farragut 
had  to  prepare  for  as  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous obstacles  to  their  enterprise. 

The  navy  were  from  the  first  designed  to 
bear  the  labour  and  reap  the  honour  of  the 
capture  of  New  Orleans  unsupported ;  al- 
though Greneral  Butler,  with  18,000  men, 
was  despatched  to  the  scene  of  action.  It 
may  be  that  the  fatal  example  of  Paken- 
ham's  defeat  in  his  attempt  to  reach  the  city 
by  land  influenced  the  arrangements  of 
Welles  and  Fox.  Certain  it  is  that  their  in- 
structions to  Farragut  set  aside  all  thought 
of  active  use  of  the  troops  in  the  attack. 
Their  simple  wording  ran  (after  some  pre- 
liminary details)  thus : — 

'  When  you  are  completely  ready  .  .  .  you 
will  proceed  up  the  Mississippi  river,  and  re- 
duce the  defences  which  guard  the  approaches 
to  New  Orleans,  when  you  will  appear  off  that 
city  and  take  possession  of  it  under  the  guns  of 
your  squadron,  and  hoist  the  American  flag 
thei'cin,  keeping  possession  until  troops  can  be 
sent  to  you.  ...  As  you  have  expressed  your- 
self perfectly  satisfied  with  the  force  given  to 
you,  and  as  many  more  powerful  vessels  will  be 
added  before  you  can  commence  operations, 
the  department  and  the  country  will  require  of 
you  success.' 

Such  success  might  have  been  all  but  im- 
possible had  the  Confederate  resistance  been 
as  perfectly  organised  as  at  the  time  was  be- 
lieved. A  full  knowledge  of  the  truth — now 
easily  gained  from  the  official  reports  laid 
before  the  Richmond  Congress — shows  not 
only  that  much  was  left  undone  in  the  way 
of  material  preparation  on  the  side  of  the 
Confederates,  but  that  their  commanders 
were  wanting  in  the  unity,  vigour,  and  activ- 


ity opposed   to   them  by  their  formidable 
assailants. 

Farragut's  earliest  reports  refer  chiefly  to 
the  transport  of  the  needful  supplies,  and  to 
the  steps  taken  for  carrying  the  larger  steam- 
ers over  the  bar.  The  difficulties  here  en- 
countered were  greater  than  had  been  antic- 
ipated, and  it  was  only  on  the  8th  of  April 
that  the  frigates  were  completely  brought 
over  the  obstacle,  with  the  exception  of  the 
heaviest,  the  '  Colorado,'  which  it  was  found 
impossible  to  tow  through  the  mud-banks, 
however  she  was  lightened.  The  rest  had 
then  to  be  fully  armed  and  coaled ;  and  in 
the  meanwhile  the  whole  squadron  was  fitted 
for  the  coming  conflict,  under  orders  previ- 
ously prepared  by  the  flag-officer  with  elabo- 
rate care  to  meet  the  various  contingencies 
of  a  battle  fought  in  the  contracted  space  of 
a  river's  width.  The  mere  issuing  of  in- 
structions was  by  no  means  the  limit  of  Far- 
ragut's care  for  his  command.  Imitating, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  the  scrupulous  anxi- 
ety of  Nelson  before  the  battle  of  the  Nile, 
he  visited  every  vessel  under  his  flag,  and 
saw  that  the  commander  personally  compre- 
hended his  own  share  in  the  work.  Thus, 
too,  he  was  enabled  (as  his  detailed  report 
discovers)  to  utilise  such  suggestions  as  the 
ingenuity  of  individuals  offered.  The  first 
of  these  was  by  the  engineer  of  the  * '  Rich- 
mond,' who  proposed  that  the  sheet-cables 
should  be  stopped  np  and  down  the  sides  in 
the  line  of  the  engines — a  plan  which  was 
immediately  adopted  by  all  the  vessels. 
Then  each  commander  made  his  own  arrange- 
ments for  preventing  the  shot  from  penetrat- 
ing the  boilers  or  machinery,  by  hammocks, 
coal,  bags  of  ashes,  bags  of  sand,  clothes- 
bags,  and,  in  fact,  by  every  device  imagina- 
ble. The  bulwarks  were  lined  with  ham- 
mocks by  some,  by  splinter  nettings  made 
with  ropes  by  others.  Some  rubbed  their 
vessels  over  with  mud,  to  make  their  ships 
less  visible,  and  some  whitewashed  their 
decks,  to  make  things  more  visible  during 
the  fight,  for  the  actual  conflict  was  to  take 
place  in  the  night. 

Whilst  thus  consulting  in  person  with  his 
captains,  all  of  whose  opinions  Farragut  de- 
clares himself  to  have  heard,  that  of  Com- 
mander Porter  was  listened  to  with  a  defer- 
ence corresponding  to  his  important  charge 
and  the  reputation  he  had  already  gained, 
rather  than  to  his  relative  rank.  In  his  Gen- 
eral Order  of  the  20th  of  April  the  flag- 
officer  freely  avows  this,  and  declares  himself 
to  be  about  to  essay  an  attack  which  was  a 
combination  of  two  modes  suggested  by  that 
able  and  daring  officer.  The  forts  were  at 
all  risks  to  be  run  past  in  the  dark,  and  the 
troops  to  be  left   behind   until   a    sufficient 
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naval  force  to  protect  them  was  in  the  river 
above  at  a  point  (called  the  Quarantine)  near 
to  which  they  might  be  conveyed  by  a  shal- 
low creek  which  turned  the  Confederate  main 
works.  The  latter  could  then  be  effectually 
besieged,  whilst  the  bulk  of  the  joint  forces 
moved  up  along  the  stream,  prepared  to  op- 
erate further  by  land  or  water  according  to 
the  means  of  resistance — as  yet  unknown — 
which  the  enemy  possessed.  This  project 
was  in  the  end  not  executed  in  its  integrity, 
because,  the  forts  once  passed,  opposition 
practically  ceased.  The  assault  was  prelu- 
ded by  a  bombardment  from  Porter's  heavy 
mortars.  After  careful  reconnoissance  that 
officer  had  towed  his  flotilla  within  range  of 
the  works  by  the  morning  of  the  18th  April, 
and  the  work  of  destruction  began  by  their 
throwing  that  day  nearly  3,000  large  shells 
about  the  heads  of  the  garrison. 

Those  who  have  wondered  at  the  success 
obtained  at  New  Orleans  need  do  so  no  more 
when  they  contrast  the  completeness  of  the 
Federal  preparations,  and  the  vigour  and  de- 
cision with  which   Farragut   at   the   proper 
moment  went   to  work,   with   the   divided 
counsels  and  inefficient  armaments   opposed 
them  by  the  Confederates.     On  the  27th  of 
March,  General  Duncan,  a  well-known  artil- 
lerist, who  personally  commanded  the  defen- 
ces, became  aware  that  the  enemy's  fleet  was 
crossing  the  bars.     Both  he  and  his  superior, 
General  Lovell,  had  previously  anticipated 
this,  and  had  made  urgent  and  repeated  ap- 
plications for  a  change  of  armament  at  the 
forts,  the  guns  in  which  were  but  old  32  and 
42-pounders,  justly  held  to  be  unfit  for  re- 
pelling the  steam  fleet  which  threatened  the 
place ;  whilst  a  second  line  of  works  nearer 
to    the  city  mounted  but  twelve  of  the  for- 
mer pieces,  having  been  stripped  even  of  the 
latter  '^  at  the  urgent   request  of  the   naval 
authorities,'  who  wished  to  use  this  part  of 
the  armament  on  some  gun-boats  fitting  for 
defence  of  the  creeks.     How  this  most  se- 
rious mistake  of  not  supplying  proper   ord- 
nance arose  from  underrating  the  imminence 
of  the  danger   on    the   river    side,    appears 
plainly  from  General  Lovell's  Keports.     We 
quote  his  own  words  at  some  length,  not  only 
for  this  end,  but  to  show  how  early   in   the 
war  the  Confederate  naval   authorities   had 
turned  their  attention  to  the  use  of  iron-clad 
vessels,  of  which  two  large  specimens,  intend- 
ed both  for  ramming  and  carrying  guns  in 
shot-proof  batteries,  were  being  prepared  at 
New  Orleans.     Happily  for  the   success   of 
the  Union  fleet,  the  mechanical  means  which 
their  foes  controlled  were  by  no  means  equal 
to  their   powers    of  conception.     This    defi- 
ciency produced  continual  delay ;  whilst  the 
readiness  of  Fox  and  Farragut  was  so  far 


beyond  that  anticipated  by  their  professional 
opponents,  that  the  iron-clads  (originally  de- 
signed for  the  1st  of  February)  were  found 
unprepared  for  use  when  the  Federal  fleet, 
three  months  later,  burst  its  way  through  to 
the  fated  city. 

'  Immediately  (says  General  Lovell)  after  I 
assumed  command  of  the  department,  finding 
there  were  no  guns  of  the  heaviest  calibre,  I 
applied  to  Richmond,  Pensacola,   and    other 
points,  for  some  10-inch  columbiads   and  sea- 
coast  mortars,  which  I  considered  necessary  to 
the  defence  of  the  lower  river ;  but  none  could 
be  spared,  the  general  impression   being  that 
New  Orleans  would   not  be  attacked  by  the 
river;  and  I  was  therefore  compelled  to  make 
the  best  possible  defence  with  the  guns  at  my 
disposal.      Twelve  42-pounders   were  sent  to 
Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  together  with   a 
large  additional  quantity  of  powder;  and  being 
convinced  that  with  the  guns  of  inferior  calibre 
mounted  there  we  could   not   hinder   steamers 
from  passing,  unless  they  could  be  detained  for 
some  time  under  the  fire  of  the  works,  I  pushed 
forward  rapidly  the  construction  of  a  raft  which 
oft'ered  a  complete  obstruction  to  the  passage 
of  vessels.      The  forts  had  eighty  guns   that 
could  be  brought  successively  to  bear  upon  the 
river,  were  manned  by  garrisons  of  well-trained 
artillerists,  affording  a  double   relief  to   each 
gun,  and  commanded  by  officers  who  had  no 
superiors  in  any  service.     Under  these  circum- 
stances, although  I  feared  that  the  high  water 
in  the   spring,   with    the   accompanying  drift, 
would  carry  away  the  raft,  yet  every  confidence 
was  felt  that  the  river  would  remain  closed  un- 
til such  time  as  the  iron-clad  steamers  could  be 
finished.     In  March   no   heavy    guns   had  yet 
been  received,  although  strenuous  applications 
were  made  by  me  to  get  some  from  Pensacola, 
when  that  place  was  abandoned.     The  general 
impression  of  all  those  to  whom  I  applied  was, 
that  the  largest  guns   should  be  placed   above 
ISTew  Orleans,  not  below  ;  although  I  had  noti- 
fied the  department  on  the  22nd  March,  that  in 
my  judgment  the  fleet  only  awaited  the  arri- 
val of  the  mortar-vessels  to  attempt  to  pass  up 
the  river  from  below.' 

The  personal  exertions  of  an  ordnance- 
officer,  Major  Duncan,  a  relation  of  the  Gen- 
eral, did  at  length  procure  three  10-inch  and 
three  8-inch  columbiad  hollow-shot  guns  and 
five  large  mortars,  which  were  mounted  just 
before  the  bombardment  commenced.  This 
was,  as  before  noticed,  on  the  18th  of  April ; 
but  a  week  previous  to  Porter's  attack  the 
raft  was  seriously  damaged  by  a  storm  ac- 
companied by  a  flood,  which,  according  to 
General  Duncan's  statement,  '  parted  the 
chains,  scattered  the  schooners,  and  materi- 
ally affected  the  character  and  effectiveness, 
of  the  raft  as  an  obstruction.' 

For  six  long  days  did  the  garrisons  of  the- 
forts  endure  the  pitless  fire  which  Porter- 
rained  on  them.     Carefully  as  the  casemates. 
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had  been  constructed,  the  13-inch  shells  in- 
flicted serious  damage,  and  disabled  a  num- 
ber of  the  defenders'  guns.  The  unprotect- 
ed barracks  in  the  fort  were  destroyed  with 
all  their  contents  (including  the  spare  cloth- 
ing most  improvidently  placed  there)  within 
the  first  twelve  hours  of  this  tremendous 
bombardment.  The  garrison  could  make  but 
feeble  response,  owing  to  the  inferiority  of 
range  of  most  of  their  pieces ;  yet  the  gun- 
ners never  flinched,  and  the  enormous  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  ammunition  determined 
Farragut  to  hurry  on  the  endeavour  to  pass 
the  batteries  by  main  force  in  the  hours  of 
darkness.  On  the  third  night,  under  cover 
of  a  furious  fire,  an  expedition  of  two  gun- 
boats, under  Captain  Bell,  approached  the 
barricade  to  attempt  its  destruction  by  means 
of  petards.  '  This  duty,'  says  Admiral  Far- 
ragut, '  was  not  thoroughly  performed,  in 
consequence  of  the  failure  to  ignite  the  pe- 
tards with  the  galvanic  battery.'  In  fact, 
no  oflBcer  of  the  American  services  had  at 
that  time  been  trained  to  the  use  upon  or  under 
water  of  this  powerful  engine  of  destruction.* 
*  Still,'  he  continues, '  it  was  a  success,  and,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  a  highly  meritorious 
one.'  In  fact  the  *  Itasca,'  under  Lieutenant 
Caldwell,  grappled  one  of  the  schooners,  which 
that  officer  boarded  at  once,  and  detached  from 
the  chains  which  had  secured  her  to  the  bar- 
ricade which  was  then  laid  open.  His  gun- 
boat was  the  only  one  seen  by  the  look-outs 
of  Duncan,  who  writes  : — '  A  heavy  fire  was 
opened  upon  her,  which  caused  her  to  retire, 
but  not  until  she  had  partially  accomplished 
her  purpose.  The  raft  after  this  could  not 
be  regarded  as  an  obstruction.' 

The  following  night  the  garrison  were 
cheered  by  the  descent  from  New  Orleans 
of  one  of  the  two  iron-clad  rafts,  the  '  Louis- 
iana,' mounting  sixteen  heavy  guns.  By  this 
time  the  injuries  in  their  defences  were  very 
considerable,  and  under  her  almost  impreg- 
nable cover  they  had  hoped  to  make  the 
necessary  repairs.  On  conferring,  however, 
with  Captain  Mitchell,  a  narval  officer  who 
now  arrived  and  assumed  charge  of  all  the 
steamers  gathered  for  the  defence,  Duncan 
learnt  that  her  motive  power  v/as  incomplete, 
and  that  so  far  from  taking  the  offensive 


*  After  the  war  had  actually  commenced,  subma- 
rine blasting  was  being  carried  on  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  harbour  of  New  York  by  a  Frenchman, 
who  claimed  reward  for  his  work  as  a  patent.  Gen- 
eral Totten,  of  the  U.  S.  Engineers,  under  whom 
he  was  employed,  entered  into  correspondence  on 
the  subject  with  Sir  John  Burgoync,  and  then  learnt 
that  the  so-called  secret — the  product  of  Pasley's 
work  on  the  wreck  of  the  '  Royal  George  ' — had 
been  in  regular  u.^e  thirteen  years  before  by  the 
Royal  Engineers  at  Bermuda. 


against  the  enemy,  his  coadjutor  was  bent 
on  keeping  her  above  the  forts  until  the 
mechanics  had  finished  their  labours.  In 
vain  did  the  General  appeal  to  his  chief  at 
New  Orleans,  and  the  latter  to  Commodore 
Whittle,  the  successor  of  Hollins  and 
superior  of  Captain  Mitchell.  The  'Com- 
modore's orders  were  sent  indeed  to  the 
latter,  but  with  the  proviso  to  execute  them 
only  *  if  in  his  judgment  it  was  advisable ; ' 
and  in  consequence  Mitchell  held  to  his  de- 
termination of  keeping  the  iron-clad  for  the 
present  out  of  fire.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  his 
view  was  supported  by  those  of  the  naval 
officers  under  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
naval  volunteers  who  chiefly  manned  the 
steamers  (eight  in  number,  besides  the  small 
ram  '  Manasses,'  and  a  fire-raft  flotilla), 
which  had  been  prepared  for  co-operation 
with  the  forts,  were  jealous  alike  of  the  in- 
terference they  had  at  first  met  with  from 
the  generals,  and  of  that  to  which  they  now 
were  subjected  when  transferred  to  the  rule 
of  their  professional  brethren. 

It  is  not  for  us  who  inherit  the  memories 
of  Walcheren,  to  lean  too  hardly  on  the 
errors  which  divided  the  command  of  the 
Confederates  at  this  critical  time,  and  kept 
the  real  chiefs  at  New  Orleans,  twenty  miles 
above  the  vital  point  of  action.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  fifth  day  of  bombardment 
and  endurance  went  by  in  vain  correspond- 
ence and  appeals.  Not  only  did  Mitchell 
refuse  to  place  the  '  Louisiana '  where  her 
battery  might  be  of  use,  but  the  only  im- 
mediate service  remaining  to  be  performed 
— the  sending  down  of  fire-ships  in  the  night 
against  Porter's  fleet — was  left  undone,  the 
tugboats  allotted  for  that  duty  being  under 
repair.  '  This  does  not  excuse  the  neglect,' 
says  Duncan,  '  as  there  were  six  boats  of  the 
river  fleet  available  for  this  service,  indepen- 
dent of  those  alluded  to,  and  fire-barges 
were  plentiful.'  More  plainly  still  does 
General  Lovell's  Report  speak  of  what 
occurred  that  night  and  during  the  eventful 
one  which  followed :  —  '  The  river-defence 
fleet,'  he  writes,  '  proved  a  failure,  for  the 
very  reason  set  forth  in  my  letter  to  the  de- 
partment of  the  15th  of  April.  Unable  to 
govern  themselves,  and  unwilling  to  be 
governed  by  others,  their  almost  total  want 
of  system,  vigilance,  and  discipline,  rendered 
them  useless  and  helpless,  when  the  enemy 
finally  dashed  upon  them  suddenly  in  a  dark 
night.  I  regret  very  much  that  the  depart- 
ment did  not  think  it  advisable  to  grant  my 
request  to  place  some  competent  head  in 
charge  of  these  steamers.' 

The  23rd  of  April  broke  warm  and  clear. 
The  garrisons  had  now  given  up  hope  of  im- 
mediate aid  from  the  steamers,  and  attempt- 
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ed  to  repaii"  their  pressing  damages  as  they 
best  could  under  Porter's  fire.  Before  night 
the  latter  slackened  perceptibly ;  and  Dun- 
can, struck  by  this  fact  (which  he  correctly 
enough,  as  his  letter  of  that  evening  proves, 
ascribed  to  the  enemy's  growing  short  of 
ammunition),  and  observing  movements  in 
the  fleet  below,  once  more  wrote  to  Mitchell 
to  urge  the  *  Louisiana's  '  being  brought  into 
a  position  to  aid  at  least  by  her  battery  in 
the  defence.  His  request  was  refused,  and 
when,  somewhat  later,  he  communicated  the 
additional  news  that  his  suspicions  were  con- 
firmed by  the  enemy's  boats  fixing  white 
flags  in  the  line  of  their  expected  advance, 
he  learnt  only  from  Mitchell's  reply  that  the 
*  Louisiana '  would  be  ready  hy  the  next 
evening.  Before  that  evening  had.  arrived, 
the  luckless  iron-clad  was  prepared  to  be 
blown  up  by  his  own  orders.  Kept  so  care- 
fully out  of  harm's  way  as  she  had  been,  the 
only  damage  inflicted  by  her  was  that  caused 
by  the  explosion  to  the  garrison  she  had 
been  built  to  aid ! 

The  anxiety  sufiered  by  Duncan  and  his 
troops  during  the  early  part  of  the  night  was 
enhanced  by  an  increase  in  the  fire  of  the 
bomb-vessels  which  took  place  when  the 
darkness  closed,  and  by  their  ignorance  of 
what  the  enemy  was  doing  under  cover  of 
Porter's  shells  ;  for,  as  on  the  previous  night, 
the  promised  fire-rafts  were  not  floated  down 
by  the  flotilla.  Who  it  was  that  should  be 
charged  especially  with  this  omission  it  is 
hard  to  say.  It  is  clear  that  Captain 
Mitchell,  though  invested  nominally  with 
the  whole  control  of  the  river  defence,  was 
unable  to  make  his  authority  felt  by  the 
naval  volunteers,  whose  senior  officer,  Capt. 
Stevenson,  declared  officially  three  days  be- 
fore, in  the  name  of  his  force,  '  it  would  not 
be  governed  by  the  regulations  of  the  navy 
or  commanded  by  naval  officers.' 

At  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th,  Farragut  gave  his  pre-arranged  signal 
— two  ordinary  red  lights,  so  as  not  to 
excite  special  notice — and  the  advance  began 
in  two  columns.  That  on  the  right,  under 
Captain  Bailey  (Farragut's  second),  was  led 
by  the  gunboat  '  Cayuga,'  which  liore  the 
flag.  She  was  followed  by  the  steam-frigates 
'  Pensacola '  and  '  Mississippi,"  and  five 
other  gunboats  in  succession.  The  left 
column,  the  Admiral's  own,  was  similar  in 
formation,  but  stronger  by  a  frigate,  being 
led  by  his  fleet-captain  in  the  gunboat 
'  Scotia,'  which  was  followed  by  the  '  Hart- 
ford '  (the  flag-ship),  two  other  frigates,  and 
five  more  gunboats.  The  divided  counsels 
of  their  opponents,  the  exhaustion  of  some, 
the  insubordination  of  others,  the  incom- 
pleteness of  their  defences,  were  all  unknown 


to  the  Federals;  and  how  great  was  their 
commander's  anxiety  as  to  the  issue  of  his 
bold  advance,  and  the  prospect  of  passing 
the  forts  with  a  respectable  force,  is  best 
shown  by  his  own  General  Order,  sent  round 
a  short  time  before  : — 

'  When,  in  the  opinion  of  the  flag-officer,  the 
propitious  time  has  arrived,  the  signal  will  be 
made  to  weigh  and  advance  to  the  conflict.  If, 
in  his  opinion,  at  the  time  of  arriving  at  the 
respective  positions  of  the  different  divisions  of 
the  fleet,  we  have  the  advantage,  he  will  make 
tlie  signal  for  close  action,  ITo.  8,  and  abide  the 
result — conquer  or  to  be  conquered — drop 
anchor  or  keep  under  weigh,  as  in  his  opinion 
is  best.' 

At  half-past  three  the  fleet  approached  the 
barrier,  the  bomb-vessels  having  also  placed 
themselves  so  as  to  fire  freely  on  the  forts, 
and  being  strengthened  for  the  night  by  the 
addition  of  the  sailing  corvette  *  Portsmouth,' 
which  was  towed  up  within  range  of  Fort 
Jackson.  Severely  damaged  already,  the 
boom  gave  way  to  the  rush  of  the  leading 
gunboats,  while  at  the  same  moment  the 
forts  opened  fire,  and  one  of  the  most  fearful 
scenes  began  which  naval  annals  record : — 

'  After  we  had  fairly  entered  into  the  fight 
(writes  Farragut),  the  density  of  the  smoke 
from  guns  and  fire-rafts,  the  scenes  passing  on 
board  our  own  ship  and  around  us  (for  it  was 
as  if  the  artillery  of  heaven  were  playing  upon 
earth),  were  such  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
flag-olficer  to  see  how  each  vessel  was  conduct- 
ing itself,  and  he  can  only  judge  by  the  final 
results  and  their  special  reports,  which  are  here- 
with enclosed.  But  I  feel  that  I  can  say  with 
truth  that  it  has  rarely  been  the  lot  of  a  com- 
mander to  be  supported  by  officers  of  more 
indomitable  courage  or  higher  professional 
merit.' 

In  short,  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the 
closeness  of  the  action,  and  the  tremendous 
calibre  of  the  Federal  cannon,  made  it  hope- 
less for  any  officer  to  do  more  than  control 
the  movements  of  a  single  vessel  in  the  con- 
fused uproar  which  arose.  The  flag-officer's 
own  was  soon  in  danger  so  imminent  as  to 
task  his  utmost  energies,  and  we  quote  from 
the  Report  only  that  further  portion  which 
speaks  of  her  share  : — 

'I  discovered  a  fire-raft  coming  down  upon 
us,  and  in  attempting  to  avoid  it  ran  the  ship 
on  shore ;  and  the  ram  "  Manasses,"  which  I  had 
not  seen,  lay  on  the  opposite  to  it,  and  pushed 
it  down  upon  us.  Our  ship  was  soon  on  fire 
half-way  up  to  her  tops,  but  we  backed  off,  and 
through  the  good  organization  of  our  fire  depart- 
ment, and  the  great  exertions  of  Captain  Wain- 
wright  and  his  first  lieutenant,  officers,  and 
crew,  the  fire  was  extinguished.  In  the  mean- 
time our  battery  was  never  silent,  but  poured 
in  its  missiles  of  death  into  Fort  St.  Philip  op- 
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posite  to  which  we  had  got  by  this  time,  and  it 
was  silenced,  with  the  exception  of  a  gun  now 
and  then.' 


Silenced  perhaps  for  the  minute ;  for  the 
gunners  at  such  times  sought  shelter  in  the 
casemates  close  by,  which  had  preserved 
them  during  the  preceding  bombardment ; 
yet  only  to  rush  forth  at  every  interval  of 
slackening  in  the  fire  of  the  frigates,  and 
reply  with  their  feeble  pieces  to  the  storm 
of  grape  hurled  at  them  from  9-inch  to 
11-inch  guns.  Their  gallantry  is  not  merely 
testified  to  by  their  own  commanders.  More 
important  witness  to  it  is  borne  by  the  de- 
tailed Reports  of  the  Federal  captains,  and 
especially  by  those  of  three  gunboats,  the 
'  Itasca,'  '  Kennebec,'  and  '  Winona,'  which 
became  entangled  in  portions  of  the  barrier 
after  the  frigates  had  gone  by,  and  found  the 
fire  of  the  garrison  still  so  insupportable  as 
to  compel  them  to  head  down  the  stream, 
and  thus,  for  safety,  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  rest  of  the  fleet. 

The  forts  and  boom  once  passed,  with  the ' 
fire-rafts  (of  which  only  one,  that  which 
struck  the  '  Hartford,'  did  any  harm) 
the  squadron  of  Mitchell  had  yet  to  be  en- 
countered. These  Farragut  has  estimated 
at  13  gunboats  and  two  iron-clads,  but  the 
truth  was,  as  we  now  know,  far  within  this. 
The  '  Louisiana '  was  but  a  motionless  raft, 
so  moored  that  she  could  hardly  bring  her 
bow-guns  to  bear,  and  fired  (it  was  said  by 
the  garrison)  but  twelve  shots.  The  eight 
gunboats  had  been  but  poorly  fitted,  and 
some  of  them  mounted  but  a  single  large 
gun,  whilst  in  weight  they  were  no  match 
even  for  the  enemy's  smallest  vessels.  The 
action,  therefore,  was  of  very  brief  duration, 
although  gallantly  undertaken  by  the  Con- 
federates. Four  of  their  boats  had  been 
fitted  with  iron  plates  over  their  bows  with 
the  intention  of  using  them  as  rams,  and 
two  of  these,  the  '  Governor  Moore '  and 
'  Quitman,'  came  immediately  into  collision 
with  the  '  Varuna,'  which  had  in  the  melee 
with  the-  forts  got  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
fleet.  She  was  in  chase  of  an  unarmed 
steamer,  on  board  of  which  was  General 
Lovell  himself  (who  had  arrived  from  New 
Orleans  on  a  visit  of  inspection  just  as  the 
firing  commenced),  when  the  '  Governor 
Moore  '  attacked  her  boldly,  firing  a  bow- 
gun  which  disabled  thirteen  of  the '  Varuna's' 
hands,  and  charging  her  afterwards  on.  the 
starboard  side.  The  Federals,  however, 
succeeded  in  bringing  an  8-inch  gun  to  bear 
on  the  assailant,  and  disabling  her  completely 
in  a  few  minutes  ;  but  the  '  Quitman,'  which 
had  approached  the  '  Varuna '  on  the  port 
side  at  the  same   time,  now  butted  at  her 


twice,  at  the  second  collision  driving  in  her 
side.  In  doing  this,  however,  she  swung 
round,  and  the  Federals,  before  their  vessel 
sank,  sent  five  of  their  8-inch  shells  into 
their  new  enemy,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  her  in  flames.      Of  the  rest  of  the 

*  defence  fleet,'  the  '  Defiance  '  was  the  only 
one  saved  under  the  guns  of  the  fort  at  day- 
break, the  others  having  been  sunk,  burnt, 
or  driven  ashore,  disabled  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing batteries  which  the  frigates  had  opened 
on  them.  These  last  had  been  attacked 
indeed  by  the  '  Manasses '  with  a  boldness 
worthy  of  better  success ;  but  her  feeble 
power  and  small  tonnage  were  found  perfect- 
ly unavailing  to  injure  the  ships  through 
the  chain-armour  so  judiciously  prepared. 
Her  encounter  with  the  flag-ship  '  Hartford  ' 
has  been  already  mentioned.  Passing  on 
whilst  the  latter  was  on  fire,  she  charged  the 

*  Brooklyn  '  full  on  the  starboard  gangway, 
but  with  little  effect,  beyond  breaking  some 
of  the  links  of  the  chain  and  driving  in  three 
planks  above  waterline.  Wedged  in  between 
her  huge  antagonist  and  the  shore,  the 
ram  found  herself  unable  to  get  up  speed  for 
a  fresh  charge,  and  was  glad  to  drop  down 
stream.  She  then  crossed  over  to  attack 
the  '  Mississippi,'  and  struck  her  with  a  very 
partial  effect,  inflicting  injuries  similar  to 
those  of  the  *  Brooklyn,'  and  then  passing 
down  to  the  forts,  where  she  lay  for  a  short 
while. 

The  gray  of  early  daylight  now  succeeded 
to  the  flashes  of  the  hostile  guns  which  had 
lighted  up  the  scene  ;  and  Farragut,  dis- 
covering the  completeness  of  his  victory, 
signalled  to  discontinue  action.  His  fleet 
had  begun  to  form  and  steam  slowly  up\^rds 
when  the  indomitable  little  ram  was  seen 
singly  in  pursuit,  and  preparing  to  renew 
her  assaults.  The  Admiral  at  once  sig- 
nalled the  '  Mississippi '  to  turn  and  attack 
her ;  and  Captain  Smith,  aided  by  the  gun- 
boats '  Pinola  '  and  '  Kineo,'  charged  her  at 
once.  Captain  Warly  (who  from  her  first 
construction,  had  commanded  the  ram),  see- 
ing the  huge  bows  of  the  frigate  coming 
straight  towards  him,  steered  to  avoid  the 
direct  shock,  and  ran  his  vessel  aground,  ex- 
posing her  to  the  full  broadsides  of  the 
enemy.  From  this  helpless  position  he  es- 
caped with  his  crew  to  the  shore,  and  the 
once  famous  '  Manasses  '  was  fired  by  the 
boats  of  the  '  Mississippi,'  which  had  been 
ordered  off  to  board  her.  This  was  the  last 
episode  of  the  battle  ;  for  Farragut,  leaving 
behind  him  the  sheltered  forts  and  the  relics 
of  the  enemy's  flotilla,  went  upward  on  his 
path  of  conquest.  Captain  Bailey,  still 
leading  in  the  '  Cayuga,'  soon  came  in  sight 
of  a  small   camp  of  sharpshooters   on  the 
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right  bank,  who,  finding  theii-  position  and 
line  of  retreat  along  the  levee  under  com- 
mand of  the  gunboats,  surrendered  at  once. 
Near  this  point — the  Quarantine — the  river 
is  approached  by  the  creek  before  mentioned, 
as  turning  (for  shallow  boats)  the  forts  and 
barricade.  The  flag-officer  now  made  use  of 
it  to  communicate  with  Porter  and  Greneral 
Butler,  and  leaving  two  gunboats  to  protect 
the  latter's  advance  from  the  enemy  still 
left  at  the  forts,  proceeded  on  with  the  rest 
of  the  fleet.  The  further  progress  of  the  Fede- 
rals occupied  all  that  day  and  the  early  part 
of  the  25th,  '  owing  to  the  slowness  of  some 
of  the  vessels,  and  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
river  ; '  but  New  Orleans  was  finally  ap- 
proached at  10  A.M.  on  the  26th.  Then 
came  a  ten  minutes'  contest  with  the  inner 
works,  armed,  as  we  know,  with  but  a  dozen 
32-pounders.  The  rest  of  the  story  of  the 
conquest — the  public  thanksgiving  ordered 
by  the  flag-officer  on  board  his  victorious 
fleet — the  fierce  heart-burnings  of  the  city, 
which  lay  helpless  under  his  guns — the  un- 
just obloquy  thrown  on  General  Lovell  by 
the  Confederates  for  not  ensuring  its  de- 
struction by  a  useless  resistance  with  his  petty 
garrison  of  3,000  men — these  things,  and, 
above  all,  the  shame  and  humiliation  which 
followed  on  Butler's  taking  possession,  are 
well  known.  We  pass  them,  therefore,  by; 
citing  merely  the  following  paragraph  of 
Farragut's  letter,  which  tells  the  final  history 
of  the  forces  of  Duncan  and  Mitchell,  and 
observing  that  the  surrender  of  the  former 
was  compelled  by  the  violent  insubordination 
of  the  same  volunteer  gunners  who  had 
obeyed  him  with  cheerful  endurance  until 
their  retreat  was  cut  off" : — 

'  On  the  evening  of  the  29th,  Captain  Bailey 
arrived  from  below,  with  the  gratifying  intel- 
ligence that  the  forts  had  surrendered  to  Com- 
mander Porter,  and  had  delivered  up  all  public 
property,  and  were  being  paroled;  and  that 
the  navy  had  been  made  to  surrender  uncon- 
ditionally, as  they  had  conducted  themselves 
with  bad  faith,  burning  and  sinking  their  ves- 
sels while  a  flag  of  truce  was  flying  and  the 
forts  negotiating  for  their  surrender,  and  the 
"Louisiana,"  their  great  iron-clad  battery, 
being  blown  up  alongside  of  the  vessel  where 
they  were  negotiating ;  hence  their  officers 
were  not  paroled,  but  sent  home  to  be  treated 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Government.' 

With  the  '  Louisiana '  the  Confederates 
had  lost  their  iron-clad  frigate  '  Mississippi,' 
the  most  important  naval  structure  they  had 
undertaken,  which  was  lying  unfinished  at  a 
wharf  near  the  city,  and  was  burnt  on  the 
approach  of  Farragut,  whose  victory  was  as 
complete  as  any  officer  commanding  afloat 
could  have  desired  over  a  combined   land 


and  sea  force.  The  garrison  of  Lovell,  and 
all  their  stores,  should  perhaps  have  been 
added  to  the  prize  ;  but  the  Federals  were, 
strangely  enough,  not  aware  that  a  single 
ship  anchored  ten  miles  above  city  would,  at 
the  then  height  of  the  river,  have  complete- 
ly commanded  the  only  exit,  which,  through 
their  ignorance,  was  left  open  for  several 
days.  At  the  least,  however,  the  success 
was  almost  beyond  price  to  the  Union  Gov- 
ernment from  its  moral  importance  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  As  to  the  material 
advantage  won,  it  may  be  best  judged  of  by 
the  statement  of  the  well-known  Confederate 
writer  and  partisan  Pollard  : — 

'  The  extent  of  the  disaster  is  not  to  be  dis- 
guised. It  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Confed- 
eracy. It  annihilated  ns  in  Louisiana ;  separat- 
ed us  from  Texas  and  Arkansas ;  diminished 
our  resources  and  supplies  by  the  loss  of  one  of 
the  greatest  grain  and  cattle  countries  within 
the  limits  of  the  Confederacy  ;  gave  to  the 
enemy  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  with  all  its  means 
of  navigation,  for  a  base  of  operations;  and 
finally  led,  by  plain  and  irresistible  conclusion, 
to  our  virtual  abandonment  of  its  great  and 
fruitful  valley.' 

'  Treachery  '  was  the  cry  raised  by  the 
indignant  South  at  the  loss  of  its  commer- 
cial capital ;  and  although  such  a  charge 
against  the  Confederate  commanders  bears 
no  inquiry,  the  fall  of  New  Orleans  and  its 
consequences  must,  as  has  been  shown,  be 
held  due  in  part  to  the  improvident  delays 
and  discordant  counsels  of  the  defenders,  as 
well  as  to  the  want  of  appreciation  in  their 
chosen  Government  of  the  greatness  of  the 
danger  which  threatened  the  Confederacy  at 
this  vital  point.  Allowing  fully  for  all  these, 
the  highest  credit  must  yet  be  given  to  the 
judgment  which  planned  and  the  vigour 
which  executed  this  successful  stroke.  If 
the  language  of  Mr.  Welles  seems  a  little 
exaggerated  when  he  says,  '  It  was  regarded 
everywhere,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  the 
grandest  achievement  of  the  war,'  no  less 
is  it  certain  that,  in  calling  the  capture  of 
New  Orleans  '  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able triumphs  in  the  whole  history  of  naval 
operations,'  he  is  fully  justified,  both  by  the 
daring  with  which  unknown  dangers  were 
faced  and  the  vast  importance  of  the  victory 
gained. 

The  success  of  Farragut  was  marred,  as 
has  been  seen,  by  the  loss  of  only  a  single 
gunboat ;  and  comment  on  the  battle  won 
by  so  hastily  formed  a  fleet  would  be  incom- 
plete indeed  if  it  omitted  special  notice  of 
the  fact  that  the  '  Varuna  '  was  the  only  one 
of  Farragut's  gunboats  '  converted  '  from  the 
merchant  service,  instead  of  being  built  ex- 
pressly for  the  rougher  business  of  the  navy. 
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'  Here  let  me  pause  (says  Lieutenant  Swasey, 
in  a  very  clear  report  of  the  disaster)  whilst  we 
reflect  upon  the  unadaptedness  of  a  merchant- 
built  vessel  for  war  purposes,  particularly  such 
as  the  "  Varuna  "  was  called  to  take  part  in. 
Had  we  been  built  with  that  strength  which  all 
the  other  vessels  possessed,  and  the  need  of 
which  becomes  more  apparent  to  the  mind  of 
the  naval  officer  each  day,  we  would  yet  be 
afloat,  off  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Such  ves- 
sels may  perhaps  do  for  the  ordinary  duties  of 
a  blockade,  and  I  think  it  is  yet  a  question 
whether  they  will  or  not ;  but  certainly  they 
are  not  iit  to  trust  lives  and  property  on  to  en- 
gage works  of  the  strongest  magnitude.' 

New  Orleans  once  secured  and  handed 
over  to  G-eneral  Butler,  Farragut  pushed  up 
the  Mississippi,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
next  two  months  the  Union  flag  was  hoisted 
at  Baton  Rouge,  Natchez,  and  every  town  of 
importance  as  high  as  Vicksburg.  This  city, 
strong  by  its  natural  position  on  high  bluffs, 
eloping  gently  landward,  and  already  partly 
converted  into  a  fortress  by  entrenchments 
heavily  armed,  was  now  (since  the  surrender 
of  Memphis  on  the  6th  of  June)  the  only 
point  of  importance  held  by  the  Confederates 
on  the  banks  of  the  great  river.  It  at  once, 
therefore,  assumed  an  importance  well  war- 
ranted by  its  later  history.  Summoned  on 
the  18th  of  May  to  evacuate  the  place,  Gene- 
ral M.  L.  Smith,  who  held  it,  gave  a  decided 
refusal ;  and  Farragut  found  it  necessary  to 
await  once  more  the  arrival  of  Porter's 
flotilla,  which  was  not  brought  up  and  re- 
ported ready  until  the  27th  of  June.  On 
the  28th  a  general  attack  took  j5lace,  Far- 
ragut succeeding  in  taking  two  of  his  three 
frigates  and  six  gunboats  above  the  batteries, 
but  producing  no  effect  upon  the  defences. 
*  The  enemy  leave  their  guns  for  the  mo- 
ment,' says  his  hasty  report,  '  but  return  to 
them  as  soon  as  we  have  passed,  and  rake 
us.'  About  fifty  men  were  killed  and 
wounded  on  board,  and  the  '  Brooklyn ' 
frigate,  with  two  gunboats,  forced  to  retreat 
below  the  place. 

The  bombardment  continued  at  intervals, 
pending  an  application  to  General  Halleck  at 
Corinth  for  a  corps  of  his  array  to  aid  the 
fleet,  and  the  result  of  an  experiment  (the 
first  of  three)  made  to  cut  a  ship  canal 
through  the  isthmus  opposite  Vicksburg,  and 
leave  the  Federal  ships  an  independent  pas- 
sage. On  the  15th  of  July  their  possession 
of  the  river  was  suddenly  challenged  by  a 
large  ram,  the  '  Arkansas,'  which  the  Con- 
federates had  been  fitting  on  the  Yazoo,  a 
considerable  stream  entering  the  Mississippi 
just  above  Vicksburg.  This  new  enemy  was 
built,  in  imitation  of  those  destroyed  at  New 
Orleans,  with  a  screw-propeller,  and  iron- 
clad sides  sloping  inwards ;  and,  besides  the 


means  of  offence  offered  by  her  sharp  prow, 
she  mounted  nine  guns.  Her  plating,  how- 
ever, proved  to  be  weak,  and  her  machinery 
very  defective.  Uneasy  at  the  reports  of 
her,  Farragut  had  sent  a  small  river-steamer, 
the  '  Tyler,'  to  explore  the  Yazoo,  and  this 
probably  brought  her  down  incomplete  ;  for 
she  appeared  suddenly,  on  the  evening  of  the 
15th,  coming  into  the  Mississippi,  apparently 
in  chase  of  the  '  Tyler,'  and  forthwith  ran 
down  to  take  shelter  under  the  guns  of  Vicks- 
burg. In  passing  she  received  and  returned 
the  broadsides  of  Farragut's  whole  squad- 
ron ;  and  several  of  the  heavier  shot  crashed 
through  her  armour,  tearing  up  her  unplated 
deck,  damaging  her  fittings,  and  killing  and 
wounding  some  of  the  crew.  But  this  was 
not  fully  known  to  the  Federals,  and  her 
escape  for  the  time  spread  alarm  as  far  as 
the  garrison  of  Butler  at  New  Orleans. 
Her  history,  however,  need  not  be  pursued 
at  length.  On  the  first  leaving  her  shelter 
to  co-operate  with  a  Confederate  land  force 
in  the  attack  (made  5th  of  August)  on  Baton 
Rouge,  her  engines  broke  hopelessly  down 
when  yet  five  miles  from  the  place,  and, 
drifting  to  the  shore  end  on,  she  fell  an  easy 
prey  to  the  shells  of  the  '  Essex,'  a  large 
iron-plated  river-boat,  whose  commander, 
W.  D.  Porter,*  had  taken  charge  of  the 
Lower  Mississippi  on  the  departure  of  Far- 
ragut. The  latter  officer,  in  compliance  with 
orders  from  Mr.  Welles,  had  abandoned  his 
contest  with  the  Vicksburg  works  on  the 
20th  of  July,  and  made  down  stream  for 
New  Orleans,  whence  he  proceeded  with  his 
squadron  to  carry  on  operations  along  the 
coast  of  Texas,  where  the  chief  posts  were 
(for  the  time)  recovered  to  the  Union  by  his 
detachments  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 
'  All  we  want,'  he  wrote  on  the  15th  of  Oc- 
tober, '  is  a  few  soldiers  to  hold  the  places, 
and  we  will  soon  have  the  whole  coast.  It 
is  a  more  efi'ectual  blockade  to  have  the  ves- 
sels inside  instead  of  outside.'  In  this  simple 
remark  lies  the  key  to  the  constantly  in- 
creasing success  of  the  Unionists  in  restrict- 
ing their  enemies'  trade — a  success  which 
was  complete  only  when  Wilmington  fell  to 
Porter  and  Terry  more  than  two  years  later 
in  the  war. 

Second  only  in  importance  to  the  exploits 
of  Farragut's  fleet  during  this  remarkable 
year,  were  the  services  rendered  on  the  rivers 
by  the  squadrons  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ten- 
nessee. Flag-officer  Foote  (raised  to  rear- 
admiral's  rank  afterwards  with  Farragut) 
directed  their  operations  with  extraordinary 
activity  until   disabled  by  the  effects  of  a 


*  One  of  the  captains  under  Foote,  and  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  more  famous  D.  D.  Porter. 
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wound  in  May.  They  were  continued  for 
the  next  four  months  under  Captain  Davis, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  temporary  charge. 
In  October,  however,  a  new  flag-ofScer  ap- 
.  peared  in  the  person  of  Porter,  whose  ser- 
vices as  lieutenant  and  commander  we  have 
already  noticed.  The  constant  approval  of 
Farragut,  Bailey,  and  all  with  whom  he 
served,  had  fully  justified  the  selection  of 
this  officer  at  the  opening  of  the  war  for  high 
charge  by  the  President;  and  the  latter, 
proud  of  so  fortunate  a  choice,  took  occasion 
now  to  advance  him  per  saltum  to  the  rank 
of  acting  rear-admiral,  and  to  the  command 
left  vacant  by  Foote.  Much  of  the  uniform 
though  slow  success  of  the  Federal  armies 
in  the  central  States  depended  henceforth  on 
the  activity  and  energy  by  which  Porter 
showed  himself  worthy  of  his  unexampled 
promotion.  But  the  story  of  his  deeds  in 
that  quarter,  of  Foote's,  and  of  Farragut's, 
when  he  appeared  a  second  time  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  co-operate  in  the  fall  of  Vicksburg, 
forms  so  essential  a  part  of  the  campaigns 
of  General  Grant,  that  we  prefer  to  leave  it 
to  those  writers  who  have  made  the  progress 
of  the  chief  General  of  the  Union  their 
special  theme. 

The  year  1862  and  its  naval  operations 
have  an  interest  for  us  even  higher  than  that 
which  belongs  to  the  subjects  we  have  hither- 
to treated.  The  world-famous  battle  of  the 
'  Monitor '  and  '  Merrimack '  on  the  9th  April 
opened  first  the  way  to  that  practical  solu- 
tion of  the  proper  form  of  iron-clad  steamers 
which  no  government  as  yet  has  as  nearly  at- 
tained to  as  that  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  as  well  to  be  fully  understood  on  this 
matter ;  and  the  Report  of  Mr.  Welles  sets 
'forth  in  the  clearest  light  the  importance  of 
the '  Monitor's '  victory,  the  prescience  shown 
by  his  practical  adviser,  Captain  Fox,  at  the 
outset  of  the  war,  and  the  conditions  aimed 
at  in  the  construction  of  the  original  vessels 
built  on  the  turret  principle.  The  details 
of  the  battle — the  sudden  appearance  in 
Hampton  Ptoads  of  the  '  Merrimack,*  heavily 
plated  with  layers  of  iron,  fitted  as  a  ram, 
and  well  armed — her  attack  and  easy  de- 
struction of  two  large  wooden  ships  of  war 
— the  dangerous  state  of  the  blockading 
steam-frigates,  unfitted  to  cope  with  and  un- 
able to  escape  from  their  antagonist,  from 
whom  they  were  only  saved  the  first  day  by 
her  dread  of  the  shallows — the  unlooked-for 
arrival  (in  the  middle  of  that  anxious  night) 
of  the  '  Monitor,'  hurried  from  New  York 
by  Captain  Fox's  exertions  to  meet  and  foil 
the  long-threatened  design  of  the  Confeder- 
ates— all  these  particulars  have  been  so  often 
and  so  fully  given  to  the  world,  that  we  for- 
bear to  repeat  them.     At  noon  next  day  the 


*  Merrimack  '  abandoned  her  attack  and  re- 
treated to  Norfolk,  leaving  the  honours  of 
her  discomfiture  to  her  diminutive  but  in- 
vulnerable foe. 

'  Thus  terminated  (writes  Mr.  "WHles)  the 
most  remarkable  naval  combat  of  modern  times, 
perhaps  of  any  age.  The  fiercest  and  most 
formidable  naval  assault  upon  the  power  of  the 
Union  which  has  ever  been  made  by  the  in- 
surgents was  heroically  repelled,  and  a  new  era 
was  opened  in  the  history  of  maritime  war- 
fare.' 

Then,  after  referring  to  the  numerous 
vessels  of  the  '  Monitor '  pattern  under  con- 
struction, he  continues : — 

'  Whatever  success  may  attend  the  large  and 
costly  armoured  ships  of  the  "  Warrior  "  class, 
which  are  being  constructed  by  some  of  the 
maritime  Powers  of  Europe  for  cruising  in  deep 
waters,  they  can  scarcely  cause  alarm  here,  for 
we  have  within  the  United  States  few  harbours 
that  are  accessible  to  them,  and  for  tliose  few 
the  Government  can  always  be  prepared  when- 
ever a  foreign  war  is  imminent.  It  has  been 
deemed  advisable,  liowever,  that  we  should 
have  a  few  large-sized  armed  cruisers  of  great 
speed  for  ocean  service,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
class  of  smaller  vessels  for  coastwise  and  de- 
fensive operations. 

'In  the  construction  of  iron-clads  of  the 
"Monitor"  class,  the  nautical  qualities  of  the 
vessel  have  not  been  the  governing  object,  for 
with  light  draught  and  heavy  armament,  high 
speed  is  not  attainable.  But  they  are  adapted 
to  the  shallow  waters  of  our  coast  and  harbours, 
few  of  which  are  accessible  to  vessels  of  great 
magnitude.  While  the  larger  armoured  vessels, 
with  their  heavy  armament,  cannot  nearly  ap- 
proach our  shores,  those  of  the  "  Monitor  "  class 
can  penetrate  even  the  inner  waters,  rivers, 
harbours,  and  bayous  of  our  extended  double 
coast.' 

A  success  so  great  as  that  won  over  the 
'  Merrimack '  by  the  first  employment  of  the 
revolving  turret  in  action,  might  well  cause 
Mr.  Welles  and  his  assistant  to  press  forward 
the  completion  of  the  iron-clad  squadron, 
from  which  they  hoped  such  further  advan- 
tage as  should  throw  even  the  victory  at 
New  Orleans — won  that  same  eventful 
month — into  shade.  Charleston  itself,  with 
the  famous  Fort  Sumter,  whose  surrender 
had  so  bitterly  touched  the  pride  of  the 
North,  were  the  prizes  intended  to  be  added 
to  the  laurels  already  won  by  the  American 
navy.  The  watch  which  the  '  Monitor '  after 
her  victory  held  in  Hampton  Eoads  became 
no  longer  needful  when  her  adversary  was 
blown  up  by  Commodore  Tatnall's  orders  to 
save  her  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Federals  on  the  abandonment  of  Norfolk  in 
the  summer  to  their  army.  The  Confede- 
rates had  then  no  longer  any  vessel  within 
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the  Chesapeake  waters  which  their  enemy's 
gunboats  could  not  master,  and  the  '  Monitor ' 
became  available  for  employment  in  some 
new  scene.  It  was  not,  however,  until  joined 
by  the  '  Passaic,'  the  first  one  finished  of  her 
consorts,  that  she  prepared  to  leave  Hamp- 
ton Roads  for  the  Carolina  coast.  The  close 
of  the  year  had  drawn  near,  and  her  new 
commander,  Bankhead  (for  Lieutenant  Wor- 
den,  who  had  fought  her  in  the  spring,  was 
for  some  months  invalided  from  a  wound), 
was  directed  to  choose  his  own  time  and 
weather  for  making  his  way  southward. 

He  started  on  the  29th  December,  accom- 
panied, for  safety's  sake,  by  a  powerful 
wooden  steamer,  the  '  Rhode  Island,'  and 
for  the  first  twenty-four  hours  had  nearly 
smooth  water.  On  the  evening  of  the  30th 
a  slight  gale  was  encountered,  and  the  vessel 
soon  became  nearly  unmanageable,  pitching 
heavily,  yawing  greatly,  and  making  much 
water  round  the  base  of  the  turret,  where 
the  caulking  of  oakum  had  become  loosened 
by  the  motion.  After  two  hours  of  this  the 
water  suddenly  (at  8  p.  m.)  began  to  gain  so 
fast  on  the  pumps  as  to  show  that  the  shocks 
had  sprung  a  leak  below;  and  although 
every  possible  assistance  was  rendered  by 
the  '  Rhode  Island,'  Commander  Bankhead 
was  compelled  before  long  to  abandon  his 
vessel,  which  went  down  soon  after,  taking 
with  her  four  ofiicers  and  twelve  men,  whom 
it  was  impossible  to  transfer  to  her  tender. 
The  latter  had  indeed  been  put  to  great 
hazard  in  saving  the  rest  of  the  crew  from 
the  deck  of  her  unmanageable  consort,  to 
come  into  collision  with  whose  sides  or  bow 
would,  in  the  heavy  sea-way,  have  proved 
instant  destruction.  Thus  were  the  former 
detractors  of  the  '  Monitor,'  as  originally  con- 
structed, almost  as  much  justified  in  their 
special  view  as  her  projectors  had  been. 
Great  efi"orts  have  since  been  made  in  Amer- 
ica to  improve  upon  the  first  design  as  to  de- 
tails, but  the  immediate  result  of  the  disaster 
was  to  confii-m  Mr.  Welles  in  his  projected 
design  of  leaving  to  turret  ships  the  opera- 
tions in  shallow  waters,  and  constructing  for 
ocean  warfare  a  few  of  another  class  of  ves- 
sel, a  broadside  iron-clad  of  the  largest  class. 
His  arguments  in  favour  of  this  opinion  are 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  statesmen 
of  other  countries,  and  are  thus  very  aptly 
concluded : — 

'  Each  of  these  vessels  must,  in  order  to  ac- 
complish its  work,  present  in  its  construction  ar- 
mour, armament,  and  propulsion,  all  the  power 
that  the  resources  of  modern  invention  and 
mechanical  science  and  art  can  furnish  for  at- 
tack, resistance,  and  pursuit.  A  vessel  of  this 
description  must,  of  course,  cost  a  large  price. 
But  then  a  wise  statesmanship  will  not  fail  to 


perceive  that  the  possession  of  even  a  very  few 
such  unconquerable  ships  must,  while  vastly 
augmenting  the  force  and  renown  of  our  navy, 
afford  us  at  the  same  time  an  inestimable 
guarantee  of  peace  with  foreign  nations ;  nor,  in 
counting  the  cost  of  such  floating  structures, 
can  we  forget  that,  large  as  that  cost  may  be, 
it  yet  sinks  into  insignificance  in  contrast  with 
the  expenditures  and  sacrifices  of  a  single  year, 
or  even  a  month,  of  foreign  war.' 

"We  take  this  extract  from  the  Secretary's 
Report  for  1863,  in  which,  however,  he 
states  that  there  were  no  private  yards  in 
America  fully  prepared  to  build  the  required 
vessels,  and  strongly  urges  the  necessity  of 
Government  enlarging  its  own  means  for  the 
purpose. 

The  loss  of  the  '  Monitor '  was  not  suf- 
fered to  retard  the  intended  attack  upon 
Charleston,  and  the  additional  precautions 
which  followed  on  it  enabled  her  sister  ves- 
sels to  make  their  way  without  further  acci- 
dent, from  shelter  to  shelter,  as  they  were 
separately  despatched  to  join  the  fleet  off 
that  harbour.  At  the  commencement  of 
April  1863,  Admiral  Dupont  had  under 
him  the  '  Passaic  '  and  six  other  of  this  new 
class.  Some  additional  strengthening  of  the 
central  framework  had  been  added  to  the 
original  design,  to  enable  the  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Ordnance,  Captain  Dahl- 
gren,  to  carry  out  his  favourite  design  of 
mounting  for  sea  service  his  new  15-inch 
gun  throwing  a  spherical  shot  of  450  pounds. 
Greater  weight  and  calibre,  this  artillerist 
had  long  maintained,  would  avail  to  give 
greater  accuracy  and  range,  without  the 
wear  and  uncertainty  of  rifling;  and  his 
theory  has  since  become  the  favourite  one 
in  the  American  navy,  whose  large  rifled 
guns  on  the  '  Parrott '  (or  reinforcing  with 
wrought-iron)  system,  cannot  be  considered 
as  successful  as  their  simpler  competitors. 
Each  of  these  seven  '  Monitors '  carried  one 
of  these  new  gigantic  weapons,  and  one  11- 
inch  in  her  turret.  A  smaller  vessel,  the 
'  Keokuk,'  of  the  '  Galena '  or  '  turreted  gun- 
boat' pattern,  carried  one*  11-inch  gun 
only. 

Admiral  Dupont  transferred  his  flag  to 
the  '  Ironsides,'  (already  described  as  the 
first  and  largest  vessel  of  the  three  original 
models  selected,)  which  had  been  lately  sent 
to  aid  him  in  the  attack.  She  arrived  just 
in  time  to  complete  the  efficiency  of  the 
blockade  which  had  been  for  a  few  hours  put 
in  jeopardy  by  two  small  Confederate  rams, 
the  '  Chicora  '  and  '  Palmetto  State,'  which 


*  As  stated  in  the  oflScial  Return  of  the  chief 
gunnery  officer  of  Dupont's  fleet.  Yet  she  was  de- 
signed to  carry  two  11-inch  guns  in  separate  turrets. 
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issued  from  the  harbour  before  daybreak  on 
the  31st  January,  designing  to  surprise  the 
Federal  squadron.  The  '  Mercedita,'  the 
first  vessel  run  into  by  them,  was  totally 
disabled  and  surrendered;  but  meanwhile 
the  alarm  spread  so  rapidly  that  the  project 
failed.  After  engaging  and  inflicting  con- 
siderable damage  on  the  '  Keystone  State,' 
the  next  of  the  gunboats,  the  assailants 
yielded  to  the  resolute  advance  of  Captain 
Taylor  (the  senior  Federal  officer)  in  his 
steamship  the  '  Housatonic,'  supported  by 
the  '  Quaker  City,'  *  Memphis,'  and  '  Augus- 
ta,' and  returned  to  the  protection  of  the 
forts,  claiming  a  success  for  what  was  in 
fact  a  failure,  caused  by  their  small  tonnage 
and  slow  'speed. 

Dupont  having  collected  his  iron-clad 
squadron,  and  issued  orders  to  use  their  fire 
solely  on  Fort  Sumter  until  that  work  should 
be  reduced,  proceeded  to  the  assault  at  noon 
on  the  7th  of  April,  leaving  the  rest  of  his 
fleet  outside.  His  design  was  to  enter  so 
far  into  the  harbour  as  to  lay  his  nine  ves- 
sels round  the  north-west  face  of  the  work; 
but  this  a  line  of  obstructions  skilfully  sunk 
by  the  defenders  prevented  so  effectually, 
that  the  '  Ironsides  '  was  unable  to  approach 
within  a  thousand  yards  of  the  fort,  whilst 
the  '  Monitors  '  lay  at  from  six  to  eight  hun- 
dred yards'  distance.  A  tremendous  cross- 
fire was  opened  on  them  from  Sumter  and 
the  opposite  battery  at  Fort  Moultrie  before 
they  had  reached  their  positions,  and  contin- 
ued until,  in  obedience  to  signal,  they  with- 
drew from  action  at  4.30  p.m.,  having  deliv- 
ered but  139  shot  in  reply  to  the  vast  num- 
ber which  some  70  guns  (10-inch  hollow 
shot  and  7-inch  rifled)  had  rained  upon 
them.  The  new  experiment  of  the  '  Moni- 
tor' system  as  against  strong  works  had 
failed  decisively ;  and  the  '  Keokuk,' which 
had  ventured  the  nearest,  as  she  was  also 
the  weakest  of  the  squadron,  was  injured  be- 
yond repair,  and  sank  at  daylight. 

'  I  made  signal  (reports  the  disappointed  Ad- 
miral) to  withdraw  from  action,  intending  to 
resume  the  attack  the  next  morning.  During 
the  evening  the  commanding  officers  of  the 
iron-dads  came  on  board  the  flag-ship,  and,  to 
tny  regret,  I  soon  became  convinced  of  the 
utter  impracticability  of  taking  the  city  of 
Charleston  by  the  force  under  my  command. 
No  ship  had  been  exposed  to  the  severest  fire 
of  the  enemy  over  forty  minutes,  and  yet  in 
that  brief  period,  as  the  department  will  per- 
ceive by  the  detailed  reports  of  the  command- 
ing officers,  five  of  the  iron-clads  were  wholly 
or  partially  disabled  ;  disabled,  too  (as  the  ob- 
structions could  not  be  passed),  in  that  Avhich 
was  most  essential  to  our  success — I  mean  in 
their  armament,  or  power  of  inflicting  injury 
by  their  guns.  ...  I  had  hoped  that  the  endu- 


rance of  the  iron-clads  would  have  enabled 
them  to  have  borne  any  weight  of  fire  to  which 
they  might  have  been  exposed;  but  when  I 
found  that  so  large  a  portion  of  them  were 
wholly  or  one-half  disabled,  by  less  than  an 
hour's  engagement,  before  attempting  to  re- 
move the  obstructions,  or  testing  the  power  of 
the  torpedoes,  I  was  convinced  that  persistence 
m  the  attack  would  only  result  in  the  loss  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  iron-clad  fleet,  and 
m  leaving  many  of  them  inside  the  harbour  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.' 

This  failure  of  the  long-prepared  experi- 
ment was  not  sufi'ered  to  pass  unchallenged 
at  Washington.  Mr.  Welles,  before  receipt 
of  the  official  news,  had  already  sent  instruc- 
tions to  the  Admiral,  in  case  of  failure,  to 
make  further  demonstrations,  sufficient  to 
occupy  the  garrison  and  prevent  their  mak- 
ing detachments  to  the  armies  in  the  field. 
But  this  measure  and  the  mild  terms  in 
which  the  order  was  couched  were  deemed 
insufficient  by  the  President,  and  he  followed 
his  perusal  of  the  Admiral's  first  report  by 
taking  the  matter  into  his  own  hands.  He 
plunged,  in  short,  into  personal  control  of 
the  operations  with  that  irregular  vigour 
which  had  in  the  previous  year  proved  so 
fatal  to  the  strategy  of  M'Clellan.  His 
rights  as  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Naval 
Forces  had  been  suddenly  laid  aside  ever 
since  the  early  expedition  to  Pensacola, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  carried  out  by 
the  actual  overthrow  of  the  plans  of  his 
secretary.  He  now  as  suddenly  assumed 
them  and  telegraphed  to  Dupont  : 

'Hold  your  position  inside  the  bar  near 
Charleston;  or  if  you  shall  have  left  it,  return 
to  It  and  hold  it  till  further  orders.  Do  not 
allow  the  enemy  to  erect  new  batteries  or  de- 
fences on  Morris  Island.  If  he  has  begun  it 
drive  him  out.  I  do  not  herein  order  you  to 
renew  the  general  attack.  That  is  to  depend 
on  your  own  discretion  or  a  further  order.' 

The  Admiral  was  not  of  a  character  to 
patiently  bear  with  what  seemed  to  him  un- 
merited censure  on  the  measures  he  had 
taken  for  the  safety  of  his  iron-clads,  already 
withdrawn  to  Port  Koyal  for  repairs.  In 
acknowledging  the  telegraphic  order,  and 
promising  every  exertion  to  comply  with  its 
provisions,  he  proceeds  in  his  dispatch  to 
detail  fully  the  dangerous  position  in  which 
the  _' Monitors  '  would  thereby  be  placed, 
adding : — 

'I  have  deemed  it  proper  and  due  to  myself 
to  make  these  statements,  but  I  trust  I  need 
not  add  that  I  will  obey  all  orders  with  the  ut- 
most fidelity,  even  when  my  judgment  is  en- 
tirely at  variance  with  them ;  such  as  the  or- 
der to  re-occupy  the  unsafe  anchorage  for  the 
iron-clads  off  Morris  Island,  and  an  intimation 
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that  a  renewal  of  the  attack  on  Charleston  may 
be  ordered,  which  in  my  judgment  woiild  be 
attended  with  disastrous  results,  iavolviug  the 
loss  of  this  coast.' 

Finally,  with  greater  wisdom  if  not  great- 
er patriotism  than  M'Clellan  had  shown  un- 
der the  like  interference,  he  resigned  in  the 
following  frank  and  noble  terms  the  com- 
mand exercised  for  the  preceding  eighteen 
months  with  unvarying  approbation  from 
his  superiors : 

'  I  know  not  whether  the  confidence  of  the 
department  so  often  expressed  to  me  has  been 
shaken  by  the  want  of  success  in  a  single  meas- 
ure which  I  neyer  advised,  though  intensely  de- 
sirous to  carry  out  the  department's  orders  and 
justify  expectations  in  which  I  could  not  share. 
I  am,  however,  painfully  struck  by  the  tenor 
and  tone  of  the  President's  order,  which  seems 
to  imply  a  censure,  and  I  have  to  request  that 
the  department  will  not  hesitate  to  relieve  me 
by  an  officer  who,  in  its  opinion,  is  more  able 
to  execute  tliat  service  in  which  I  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  fail — the  capture  of  Charleston. 
No  consideration  for  an  individual  officer,  what- 
ever his  loyalty  and  length  of  service,  should 
weigh  an  instant  if  the  cause  of  his  country  can 
be  advanced  by  his  removal.' 

His  resignation  was  accepted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  Foote  (reported  to  be  recovered 
from  his  wound)  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him.  This  officer,  however,  falling  ill  and 
dying  at  New  York  upon  his  way,  the  va- 
cancy was  finally  conferred  on  Dahlgren, 
who,  with  especial  view  to  his  powers  as  an 
artillerist,  had  been  appointed  as  second  in 
command.  He  took  over  his  new  charge  on 
the  6th  of  July ;  but  before  handing  it  to 
him,  Dupont  had  had  the  satisfaction  of 
reporting  on  the  most  instructive  and  suc- 
cessful action  (according  to  Mr.  Welles's 
very  just  view)  of  the  year,  and  the  first  in 
which  his  successor's  famous  15-inch  gun 
was  tested  against  ship-armour. 

At  Savannah  the  Confederates  had  been 
busy  during  the  spring  in  the  preparation 
of  this,  their  new  substitute  for  the  lost 
'  Merrimack.'  On  the  hull  of  a  large  iron 
screw-steamer,  the  '  Fingal,'  their  engineers 
had  built  up  a  structure  which  they  hoped 
to  make  impregnable  to  the  heaviest  Dahl- 
gren guns.  The  vessel  had  been  cut  down 
so  as  to  leave  the  original  hull  but  two  feet 
above  water.  A  casemate,  with  the  sides 
and  ends  sloping  at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees 
to  the  horizon,  was  erected  upon  it,  so  framed 
as  to  overlap  the  sides  of  the  hull  six  feet 
and  to  project  over  the  ends,  towards  which 
it  was  tapered.  The  sides  were  protected  by 
timber,  running  from  a  point  several  feet  be- 
low the  water-line  to  the  edge  of  the  deck, 


forming  a  heavy,  solid  overway  of  wood  and 
armour.  The  armour,  four  inches  in  thick- 
ness, was  composed  of  two  layers  of  two-inch 
rolled  iron  plates,  seven  inches  wide,  the  in- 
ner of  which  ran  horizontally,  and  the  outer 
vertically.  They  were  secured  to  a  back- 
ing of  oak  three  inches  thick,  and  of  pine 
fifteen  inches  thick.  A  pilot-house  erected 
above  it  in  a  pyramidal  form  was  similarly 
cased.  Four  rifled  guns,  two  of  6-inch  cali- 
bre and  two  of  7-inch,  were  the  armament, 
and  the  bow  terminated  in  an  iron  beak, 
forming  a  ram.  On  the  17th  of  June,  with 
full  magazines  and  a  complement  of  135  of- 
ficers and  men,  this  formidable  iron-clad  de- 
scended Warsaw  Sound,  at  that  time  known 
to  be  guarded  by  two  of  the  '  Monitors'  of 
the  Charleston  squadron,  the  '  Weehawken' 
and  the  '  Nahant.' 

There  is  no  doubt  now  as  to  the  Confede- 
rate plan.  To  make  straight  for  the  nearest 
'  Monitor,'  run  aboard  her  and  pierce  her  ar- 
mour through  by  the  close  fire  of  the  rifled 
guns,  was  their  intention,  and  from  the  supe- 
rior elevation  of  their  portholes  (which  were 
guarded  by  four-inch  iron  shutters)  a  deci- 
sive advantage  at  close  quarters  was  expect- 
ed, while  the  casing  which  had  been  pre- 
pared was  judged  sufficient  to  keep  out  any 
hollow  shot  fired  from  a  distance  at  the  low 
velocity  which  had  been  remarked  as  a 
characteristic  of  the  Dahlgren  cannon.  The 
capture  of  the  two  hostile  vessels  was  confi- 
dently looked  for,  and  as  the  new  ship  was 
calculated  to  steam  ten  knots  an  hour,  her 
transfer  to  other  ports  blockaded  was  de- 
signed to  follow. 

These  hopes,  however,  were  destined  to  a 
speedy  end.  The  Federals,  having  caught 
sight  of  their  unknown  adversary  at  dawn, 
steamed  with  alacrity  to  meet  her.  The 
'  Weehawken,'  having  their  only  pilot  on 
board,  led  the  way ;  and  when  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  off',  opened  fire  on  the  '  Atlan- 
ta' (for  thus  the  former  '  Fingal'  was  now 
named,)  with  her  two  guns  alternately. 
Three  of  the  first  four  shots  were  seen  dis- 
tinctly from  the  '  Nahant '  to  strike  the  ene- 
my ;  and  at  the  fourth  a  white  flag  was  sud- 
denly run  up,  and  the  Confederate  colours 
were  hauled  down  ten  minutes  after  the  ac- 
tion had  commenced.  The  Federals  on  board- 
ing their  prize  were  scarcely  less  astonished 
than  their  adversaries  at  the  tremendous  ef- 
fect of  the  fire  of  the  15-inch  gun.  Its  first 
shot  had  carried  in  armour  and  backing, 
strewn  the  d,eck  with  splinters,  prostrated  by 
its  concussion  about  forty  men,  and  wounded 
fourteen.  The  second,  aimed  higher,  had 
struck  the  iron  plates,  which  forced  the  top 
of  the  pilot-house,  cai-ried  it  bodily  oft', 
wounded  the  steersman,  and  left   the  vessel 
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unmanageable.  The  11-inch  shot  had  done  no 
damage,  save  to  the  shutter  of  one  of  the 
portholes,  which  was  struck  when  opened 
back  and  completely  shattered.  Never  was 
victory  over  a  confident  enemy  more  deci- 
sive and  more  easily  won  than  this  re- 
markable battle,  which  at  once  proved  the 
new  Dahlgren  gun  to  be  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable pieces  of  ordnance  constructed,  and 
put  the  floating  battery  or  '  Monitor'  into 
such  a  foremost  position  for  smooth-water 
service  as  even  the  most  sanguine  views  of 
its  designer,  before  the  days  of  this  weapon, 
could  have  never  reached. 

Notwithstanding  the  remark  made  later 
by  a  Board  of  Survey  on  the  imperfect  na- 
ture of  the  pine  backing  used  in  the  '  At- 
lanta,' which  proved  both  to  have  little  power 
of  resistance  and  to  be  extremely  dano-erous 
by  its  splinters  to  those  it  was  designed  to 
protect,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
roughly  built  iron-clad  would  kive  stood  a 
formidable  test  from  ordnancFof  the  old 
patterns.  Ignorance,  in  short,  of  the  true 
power  of  their  enemy's  pieces  caused  the 
Confederates  to  run  their  new  champion  into 
this  speedy  destruction :  but  they  can  hardly 
be  judged  over  bold,  so  little  do  the  Fede- 
rals appear  at  this  time  to  have  known  of  the 
exact  value  of  the  monster  gun. 

The  victory  of  the  '  Weehawken'  procured 
her  captain,  Eodgers,*  the  rank  of  Commo- 
dore;   while    Dupont — whose   watchfulness 
had  prepared  it — left  his  command  with  fly- 
ing  colours  and    the  earnest   thanks  of  the 
department.     His  views   of  the  strength  of 
Charleston  were  fully  justified   by  the  con- 
duct of  his  successor.     Dahlgren  did  not  re- 
peat the  naval  attack,  and  his  fleet  played 
but  a  secondary  part  in   the  operations   of 
Gillmore ;  nor   was   it  until   the   latter  had 
captured  Morris  Island   that   the  blockade 
was  made  effective  by  vessels   placed  in  the 
smooth  water  near  it,  and  the  commerce  of 
the  city   ceased.      Yet   so  formidable   did 
Sumter,  even  in  its  ruins,    appear,  that   so 
late  as  the  following  summer,  a  fresh  attempt 
to  force  the  '  Monitors'  between  it  and  Fort 
Moultrie  was  discussed  and  deliberately  re- 
jected  by  the  Admiral  and  his  captains  as- 
sembled in  council  of  war. 

The_  services  of  Farragut  during  the  year 
1863,  including  his  forcing  a  passage  at  tre- 
mendous risk  and  loss  past  Port  Hudson, 
the  new  Confederate  fortress  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  his  subsequent  co-operation  in  the 
all-important  conquest  of  Vicksburg,  though 
of    themselves     gallant     and     memorable 


*  The  officer  who  lately  commanded  the  Ameri- 
can squadron  during  the  bombardment  of  Valpa- 
raiso. *^ 
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achievements,  are  yet,  like  Dahlgren's,  of  a 
secondary  nature,  being  bound  up  with  the 
history  of  Grant's  armies,  with  which  Porter 
also  acted  throughout  the  year. 

The  spring  of  1864,  however,  found   the 
former  Admiral  returning  from  a  brief  sick 
leave,  and   preparing  for  a  new  enterprise, 
more  perilous  in  appearance  than  the  attack 
on  New  Orleans,  where  well- won  success  had 
first  raised  him  to  fame.     Mobile  Bay  was 
one   of  the  few   refuges   remaining   to   the 
blockade-runners  at   this  period  of  the  war. 
The  main  entrance  to   it   was  guarded   by 
Fort   Morgan,  a   bastioned   Avork   of  great 
strength  armed  with  10-inch  hollow  shot  and 
rifled  32-pounder  guns.     The  channel  was 
narrow  at  this  part,  must  be  entered  by  day- 
light, and  was  thickly  beset   by  such   torpe- 
does as  that  which   had  recently,  in  spite  of 
Dahlgren's  precautions,  proved  fatal  to  the 
steam-sloop  '  Housatonic'  at  Charleston,  and 
placed   the   'Ironsides'   herself   in   danger. 
Yet  more  to  be  dreaded  than  fort  or  torpedo 
was  the  ram    '  Tennessee,'   commanded  by 
Admiral  Buchanan,  whose  courage  and  abil- 
ity were   well   known  to   Farragut,  and  of 
strength  and  armament  beyond  any  of  those 
which  the  Confederates  had  launched.     Her 
description,  given  with  exactness  by  desert- 
ers, spoke  of  her   as   built   upon  the  same 
principles  as   the  'Atlanta,'  but   with   the 
casemate  large  enough  to  carry  six  guns,  and 
plated  all  over  with  three  layers  of  two-inch 
iron,  by  which  additional  strength  the  Con- 
federates hoped  to  save  her  from  the  fate  of 
her  model.     Her  speed   was  slow,  and  Far- 
ragut declared  on  his  arrival  that   he  would 
not  hesitate  to  encounter  her  with  his  larger 
wooden  ships,  but  for  the  fear  of  her  taking 
refuge  in  such  shallow  water  as  they  could 
not  enter.     '  Wooden  vessels,'  he  added,  'can 
do  nothing  with   these  iron-clads  unless  by 
getting  within  one  hundred  or  two  hundred 
yards,  so  as  to  ram  them  or  pour  in  a  broad- 
side.' 

Four  '  Monitors'  being  at  length  supplied 
him  in  July,  he  prepared  to  test  the  strength 
of  his  enemies  without  delay,  the  latter  be- 
ing known  to  be  striving  hard  to  add  other 
iron-clads  to  the  'Tennessee,'  which  alone 
proved  ready  for  action.     She  was  aided  by 
three  gunboats  only,  when  the  Federal  fleet 
entered   the  channel  on  the  5th   of  August, 
in  great  strength,  but  with  much  uncertainty 
as  to  the  issue   of  the  attack.     The  seven 
frigates  and  steam-sloops  which  carried  the 
principal  batteries  were  not  only  protected 
\>^  chains  stopped  up  and  down,  but  were 
lashed  each  to  a  gunboat  on  the  port  side,  in 
order  that  if  crippled  in  the  narrow  channel, 
they  might  be  towed   out  of  range  of  Fort 
Morgan,  which  was  on  the  starboard  hand. 
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The  'Monitors'  formed  a  single  line  between 
it  and  the  ships,  engaging  the  work  and  ab- 
sorbing its  fire  as  far  as  possible.  Thus  cov- 
ered, the  wooden  vessels  in  their  double  col- 
umn forced  their  way  up,  (the  Admiral  most 
gallantly  taking  the  lead  when  the  first  ship, 
the  '  Brooklyn,'  hesitated  at  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  a  line  of  buoys),  and  found  them- 
selves in  half  an  hour  above  the  forts  on 
which  their  starboard  broadsides  had  poured 
such  a  continuous  fire  of  grape — the  missile 
specially  chosen  beforehand  by  Farragut — 
as  the  gunners  could  hardly  endure.  Not 
one  ship  was  disabled,  and  but  a  hundred  of 
their  crews  killed  and  wounded.  But  the 
*  Tecumseh'  which  led  the  '  Monitors'  was 
struck  in  sight  of  all  by  a  torpedo,  and  went 
down  with  her  crew.  Her  fate  did  not  pre- 
vent her  comrades  from  gallantly  carrying 
out  the  allotted  task  ; '  and  when  the  '  Ten- 
nessee' sallied  from  a  side  channel  higher  up 
to  assail  the  wooden  squadron,  the  '  Moni- 
tors' strove  to  take  share  in  the  general  as- 
sault Farragut  directed  to  be  made  on  her. 
He  had  prepared  for  this  bold  movement  of 
Buchanan's  by  providing  false  bows  of  iron 
to  the  frigates  to  charge  the  ram  more  effec- 
tually as  soon  as  she  drew  near  ;  and  having 
already  cast  loose  from  their  respective  con- 
sorts, they  steamed  unhesitatingly  to  meet 
her.  Then  began  a  contest  of  a  completely 
new  order  in  naval  tactics,  and  in  which  the 
ram  never,  as  it  proved,  had  a  chance  of  suc- 
cess. Some  of  her  enemies  crowded  round 
her  sufficiently  to  impede  her  motion,  whilst 
the  larger  steamers  strove  to  run  her  down 
in  turn.  Steering  badly,  slow  in  movement, 
and  close  pressed  on  each  side,  the  '  Tennes- 
see' received  in  succession  the  charges  of  three 
of  her  assailants  without  perceptible  damage, 
'  the  only  effect  being  to  give  her  a  heavy 
list,'  and  continued  to  ply  her  guns  for  near 
an  hour.  The  flag-ship  '  Hartford,'  after 
charging  under  the  personal  direction  of  the 
Admiral,  (who  stood  lashed  in  his  main-top) 
poured  a  broadside  of  9-inch  shot  at  her 
casemates  at  a  distance  of  barely  ten  feet. 
Two  of  the  '  Monitors'  fired  their  15-inch 
guns  steadily  at  her  whenever  an  opening 
was  made ;  and  though  one  only  of  their 
shots  damaged  the  plating  of  the  casemate, 
another  destroyed  her  steering  chains,  and 
her  chimney  was  carried  away.  The  deci- 
sive injuries,  however,  were  inflicted  by  suc- 
cessive damages  to  the  shutters  of  her  gun- 
ports  ;  and  three  of  them  being  jammed  or 
made  useless  by  the  concentrated  fire  of  the 
frigates,  her  reply  slackened,  until  a  shell 
entering  one  wounded  Buchanan  dangerously, 
and  caused  her  immediate  surrender.  The 
fall  of  the  forts  soon  followed,  and  Mobile, 
though  still  protected  by  a  shallow  bar  above. 


became  harmless  against  the  Union  :  whilst 
the  victor,  whose  heroic  conduct  had  won 
him  the  personal  adoration  of  his  fleet,  stood 
confessed  the  first  seaman  of  the  age.  This 
last  achievement  obtained  for  him  from  the 
grateful  Congress,  the  special  rank  of  Viee- 
Admiral — a  just  reward,  which  placed  him 
on  an  equal  footing  with  General  Grant. 

Small  as  has  been  the  success  of  the 
Confederates  with  their  rams,  the  last 
brilliant  feat  of  their  arms  in  the  war — the 
capture  by  Hoke  in  the  spring  of  1864  of 
the  forts  so  long  held  by  the  Union  forces 
on  Albemarle  Sound — was  due  in  great 
part  to  the  aid  of  a  small  vessel  of  this 
description,  which  attacked  and  drove  off 
the  covering  gunboats,  sinking  the  boldest 
of  them  with  a  blow  of  her  prow.  This  first 
feat  of  the  '  Albemarle  '  proved,  however, 
to  be  her  last.  In  the  following  October 
she  perished  by  what  may  beyond  question 
be  called^he  most  daring  action  of  the 
war — the  Wtack  on  her  at  night  by  a  steam- 
launch  carrying  a  torpedo  at  the  bow.  Of 
the  gallant  volunteers  who  vmdertook  this 
work,  two  only  were  saved  death  or'capture, 
the  boat  being  sunk  by  the  effect  of  their 
own  engine  :  but  one  of  these  was  the  young 
commander.  Lieutenant  Gushing,  already 
four  times  thanked  for  conduct  before  the 
enemy,  whose  new  exploit  might  fairly  rank 
with  the  boldest  deeds  of  the  youth  of 
Nelson  or  Duudonald.  His  escape  forms  an 
episode  of  the  war,  so  romantic  in  itself  and 
so  well  told  by  the  hero,  that  we  prefer 
transcribing  from  his  simple  narrative  : — 

'  A  dense  mass  of  water  rushed  in  from  the 
torpedo,  filling  the  launch  and  completely  dis- 
abling her.  The  enemy,  then  continued  his  fire 
at  fifteen  feet  range,  and  demanded  our  sur- 
render, which  I  twice  refused,  ordering  the  men 
to  save  themselves,  and  removiug  my  own  coat 
and  shoes.  Springing  into  the  river,  I  swam, 
with  others,  into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  the 
rebels  failing  to  liit  us.  The  most  of-  our  parly 
were  captured,  some  drowned,  and  only  one 
escaped  besides  myself,  and  he  in  a  different 
direction.  Acting-Master's  Mate  Woodman,  of 
the  "  Commodore  Hull,"  I  met  in  the  water 
half  a  mile  below  the  town,  and  assisted  him 
as  best  I  could,  but  failed  to  get  him  ashore. 

'  Completely  exhausted,  I  managed  to  reach 
the  shore,  but  was  too  weak  to  crawl  out  of  the 
water  until  just  at  daylight,  when  I  managed 
to  creep  into  the  swamp,  close  to  the  fort. 
"While  hiding  a  few  feet  from  the  path,  two  of 
the  "Albemarle's"  officers  passed,  and  1  judged 
from  their  conversation  that  the  ship  was  de- 
stroyed. Some  hours'  travelling  in  the  swamp 
served  to  bring  nie  out  well  below  the  town, 
when  I  sent  a  negro  in  to  gain  information 
and  found  that  the  ram  was  truly  sunk.  Pro- 
ceeding through  another  swamp,  I  came  to  a 
creek  and  captured  a  skiff  belonging  to  a  picket 
of  the  enemy,  and  with  this,  by  eleven  o'clock 
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the  next  night,  had  made  my  way  out  to  the 
"  Valley  City." ' 

No  wonder  that  this  feat  procured  Gush- 
ing not  merely  his  step  to  commander  in  the 
volunteer  service,  but  the  special  thanks  of 
Mr,  Welles  under  his  own  hand,  with  the 
offer  from  that  statesman  of  a  transfer  to 
the  regular  navy  upon  the  completion  of  the 
requisite  course  of  study. 

The  naval  operations  of  the  war,  which 
began  by  Lieutenant  Porter's  relief  of  Pen- 
sacola  in  defiance  of  Bragg's  guns,  were 
fitly  closed  by  Admiral  Porter's  capture  of 
the  defences  of  Wilmington,  the  last  port 
of  the  Confederacy,  before  the  very  eyes  of 
the  same  general.  As  nothing  was  here 
proved  of  the  iron-clads  save  their  general 
fitness  to  share  in  a  steady  bombardment  of 
forts  of  inferior  armament,  and  as  we  are 
informed  from  undoubted  authority  that  the 
Federal  success  was  assured  as  much  by  the 
fatal  weakness  of  the  opposing  commander 
(who,  though  supplied  with  full  means,  made 
no  effort  to  relieve  his  exhausted  garrisons) 
as  by  the  vast  superiority  of  the  fire  of  the 
fleet,  we  do  not  think  it  needful  to  comment 
on  the  details. 

Long  before  this  affair  the  efforts  of  the 
South  by  sea  had  been  reduced  to  what  ap- 
peared'to  all  the  world  rather  a  mere  form 
of  revenge  than  any  useful  warfare.  Fail- 
ing utterly  in  the  purpose  of  embroiling  the 
North  with  any  neutral  nation,  these  doings 
have  left  a  seed  of  bitterness,  such  as  it 
will  need  much  wisdom  and  patience  to 
stay  from  becoming  bitter  fruit  in  the  future. 
From  the  fall  of  Wilmington,  the  advan- 
tages of  blockade-runners  and  the  mushroom 
growth  of  their  trade  became  things  of  the 
past.  For  the  rest  of  the  war  the  Confede- 
rate flag  only  covered  what  was,  after  all 
(if  we  except  the  cruise  of  the  iron-clad 
'  Stonewall')  an  ignoble  piracy,  legalised  in 
default  of  provision  made  against  it  by 
jurists.  The  Cabinet  of  Richmond,  which 
sanctioned  this  system  to  the  end  of  their 
rule,  have  left  as  a  legacy  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  on  international  duties 
ever  offered  for  statesmen  to  solve.  But  we 
are  more  concerned  here  to  point  out  the 
urgent  necessity  which  will  arise,  in  case  of 
England's  engaging  in  a  war,  for  our  com- 
merce being  more  efficiently  guarded  at  sea 
than  by  iron-clads  of  5,000  tons,  or  firstrate 
wooden  frigates.  A  class  of  swift  corvettes, 
carrying  two  or  three  heavy  guns,  with 
engines  so  powerful  as  to  enable  them  to 
overhaul  any  ordinary  merchant  steamers, 
will  be  absolutely  indispensable  if  our  trade 
is  to  escape  ruin,  whilst  privateering  is  em- 
ployed against  it.      At  such    a   class  Mr. 


Welles  and  Captain  Fox  aimed  when  they 
ordered  the  *  Kearsarge  '  and  her  consorts ; 
but  in  this  particular  service  alone  did 
their  efforts  wholly  disappoint  expectation. 
The  '  Alabama,'  '  Sumter,'  and  *  Florida ' 
(managed  certainly  with  consummate  skill 
under  most  difficult  conditions),  roamed  un- 
checked over  the  ocean.  At  the  close  of 
1864,  the  capture  of  193  vessels,  valued 
with  their  cargoes  at  13^  millions  of  dollars, 
bore  testimony  to  their  activity,  and  to  the 
danger  to  which,  under  the  new  conditions 
of  naval  warfare,  an  unprotected  commercial 
marine  is  exposed.  That  these  losses  were 
not  from  expenditure  being  too  narrow,  but 
from  the  peculiar  direction  which  it  had 
taken  under  Mr.  Welles,  is  abundantly 
shown  by  his  Report  of  that  date.  The 
navy  which  four  years  before  had  counted 
but  76  ships,  in  and  out  of  commission,  and 
of  these  about  one-half  sailing  vessels,  was 
now  increased  to  a  total  of  671.  Of  this 
number  no  less  than  71  were  iron-clads  of 
different  classes,  37  of  them  of  formidable 
strength  and  carrying  heavy  Dahlgren  guns  ; 
and  only  112  of  the  whole  were  without 
steam-power,  being  in  fact  used  for  trans- 
port purposes. 

Whether  the  fleet  thus  enumerated  is,  as 
Americans  openly  declare,  infinitely  beyond 
any  that  Europe  can  show  in  fighting  power, 
is  a  question  we  do  not  here  attempt  to  de- 
cide. Our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  do 
more  than  indicate  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant questions  connected  with  the  dis- 
cussion, and  raised  by  even  a  cursory  view 
of  the  performances  of  the  Union  navy. 

The  first  of  these  that  naturally  occurs  is 
the  subject  of  the  exact  value  and  use  of 
Monitors.  A  quotation  we  have  already 
given  from  Mr.  Welles's  original  Report 
upon  these  vessels  shows  clearly  that  it  was 
not  in  England  or  France  alone  that  official 
men  mistrusted  their  ever  being  fitted  for 
sea  service.  That  they  were  at  first  very 
much  disliked  by  naval  officers,  and  easily 
disabled  in  action,  the  records  of  the  attack 
on  Charleston  abundantly  prove.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Welles 
and  his  advisers  have  since  approved  of  the 
construction  of  Monitors,  (the  '  Puritan,' 
*  Dictator,'  and  '  Roanoke  '),  built  specially 
for  sea  service — that  the  navigation  of 
another  large  one  round  to  the  Pacific  has 
been  found  by  no  means  so  dangerous  as  was 
anticipated — that  the  crews  of  these  vessels 
have  not  found  them  unhealthy — and  that 
the  Charleston  experience  has  been  wonder- 
fully utilised  for  the  improvement  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  turret  and  ports,  so  that 
(as  is  alleged)  the  same  shots  which  then 
produced  so  much    disabling  effect,  might 
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now  be  easily  endured.  The  value  of  these 
assertions  no  one  is  more  desirous  to  see 
practically  tested  than  Captain  Fox  himself. 
As  we  close  these  remarks  it  is  announced 
officially  that,  under  the  special  sanction  of 
Congress,  he  has  undertaken  to  bring  across 
the  Atlantic  a  large  double-turreted  vessel, 
the  '  Miantonomah,'  for  the  conviction  of 
the  sceptical* ship-designers  of  Europe  ;*  and 
in  his  able  hands  we  may  well  leave  the  ques- 
tion for  the  present. 

Closely  connected  with  it  is  that  of  the 
American  system  of  heavy  smooth-bore 
guns  ;  for  such  as  those  which  won  the  fight 
of  Warsaw  Sound — and  far  more  the  new  20- 
ineh — are  evidently  too  weighty  for  any 
broadside  vessel  now  in  use.  We  know  the 
objection  "which  lies  to  their  moderate 
charges  and  the  consequent  low  velocity  of 
their  projectiles.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
clear  that  this  may  yet  be  overcome  by 
even  a  slight  improvement  on  the  present 
'  Rodman  '  method  of  casting  on  a  cooled 
bore,  or  by  the  use  of  wrought  iron  ;  whilst 
even  as  they  exist  their  450  lbs.  and  990  lbs. 
balls,  fired  with  only  |^th  or  -|^th  charges, 
are  missiles  so  powerful  as  none  but  the 
highest  class  of  iron-clads  could  endure. 
Since  the  result  of  all  late  experiments  in 
Europe  is  to  cast  great  doubt  on  the  possi- 
bility of  constructing  any  large  rifled  guns 
which  can  be  relied  on  for  more  than  a  few 
hundred  rounds,  we  cannot  but  consider  it  a 
very  grave  question  whether  our  artillerists 
are  right  in  confining  their  exertions 
entirely  to  their  improvement,  and  leaving 
it  to  the  Americans  to  complete  to  perfec- 
tion the  simpler  and  more  enduring  piece 
Trhich  has  already  done  such  great  things 
in  actual  practice.  But  this  subject  would 
demand  a  special  article  for  discussion,  and 
we  therefore  pass  it  by.  For  the  same 
reason  we  do  not  enter  on  that  of  the 
torpedo  system  of  defence  and  assault,  to 
the  practical  solution  of  which  the  American 
examples  serve — although  dimly  and  incom- 
pletely— to  point  the  way. 

There  is  one  deduction  which  might  be 
made  from  a  hasty  survey  of  the  naval 
annals  of  the  war,  against  which  we  desire 
to  give  an  earnest  warning.  Some  will  say 
— as  some  have  already  said — that  the  chief 


*  This  vessel  is  at  Spithead  at  this  moment,  aud 
she  does  the  greatest  credit  to  the  American  flag, 
since  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  not  a  vessel 
ia  the  British  navy  which  could  destroy  her  by 
gunnery,  or  which  she  could  not  destroy.  It  should 
be  stated,  however,  that  this  formidable  ship,  not 
having  adequate  propelling  power  for  a  long  voy- 
age, was  chiefly  towed  across  the  Atlantic,  as  her 
sister-ship  the  '  Monaduock '  was  towed  round  Cape 
noru. 


thing  shown  is  the  possibility  of  creating, 
from  private  resources  during  actual  war, 
all  that  a  great  contest  at  sea  may  require 
without  that  elaborate  preparation  and  vast 
expenditure  to  which  in  this  country  we 
dedicate  millions  yearly  in  time  of  peace. 
The  example  of  the  Grreat  Republic  and  the 
precepts  of  the  successful  statesmen  who 
have  carried  her  safely  to  a  triumphant  re- 
union, prove,  when  closely  studied,  the  very 
contrary.  It  cost  them  years  of  toil  and 
uncertainty  and  oceans  of  expenditure  be- 
fore the  naval  predominance  to  which  the 
North  had  full  right  was  completely  assert- 
ed. No  minister  has  ever  more  loudly  de- 
precated the  relying  too  much  on  private 
shipyards  than  Mr.  AVelles,  to  whose  earnest 
and  repeated  recommendation  it  is  due  that 
the  Congress  is  even  now  engaged  on  the 
question  of  determining  the  site  of  a  grand 
depot  for  the  future  construction  of  Ameri- 
can iron-clads.  W^e  in  England,  if  entering 
into  a  struggle  for  that  supremacy  of  the 
seas  which  involves  the  preservation  of  our 
own  coasts  from  danger,  and  the  protection 
of  a  vast  and  wide-spread  commerce,  must 
look  to  meeting  not  a  raw  seceding  province, 
but  Powers  who  are  ready  to  attack,  and 
will  allow  us  brief  space  to  prepare.  A 
sufficient  fleet  must  in  such  event  be  ready, 
not  waiting  the  chances  of  a  hurried  crea- 
tion. Be  then  the  shock  what  it  may,  we 
doubt  not  it  would  be  met  by  hearts  as 
brave,  by  heads  as  cool,  and  arms  as  skilful, 
as  those  of  the  seamen  whose  exploits  we 
have  here  briefly  traced.  The  jealousies  of 
a  day,  we  trust,  will  die,  while  common 
blood  and  language  will  create  new  ties; 
and  Englishmen  who  desire  this,  will  not  be 
slow  to  recognise  as  worthy  successors  of 
our  own  great  naval  chieftains,  those  names 
which  now  fill  with  pride  the  hearts  of  our 
kinsfolk  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
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History,  Value  and  Distinguishing  Char- 
acteristica,  with  simple  Tests  for  their 
Identification.  By  Harry  Emmanuel. 
London:  1865. 

"What,  we  may  ask,  have  been  the  sources 
of  that  fascination  which  precious  stones 
have  from  time  immemorial  exercised  over 
the  minds  of  men  ?  How  came  it  that  in 
this  nineteenth  century  a  little  diamond  not 
half  the  weight  of  a  sixpence  will  sell  for 
400Z.,  and  as  small  a  ruby  for  600?.  or  700/.  ? 
Just  as  in  the  days  of  the  Triumvirate  the 
opal  of  Nonias,  a  stone  no  bigger  than  a 
hazel-nut,  was  valued  at  20,000?.  of  our 
money  (vicies  HS.) :  yet  its  owner  went  pen- 
niless into  exile  rather  than  surrender  it  to 
the  greed  of  Marc  Antony  ! 

What   can  thus  gift   these  little  bits  of 
stone  with  such  extraordinary  value  ?  What 
sort  of  passion  is  it  that  would  seem  so  little 
restrained  by  conscience  or  by  reason  ?     To 
say  that  it  is  mere  cupidity  is  not  to  explain 
it.     The  imagination  certainly  enhances  the 
pleasure    derived    from    the    beauty   of    a 
diamond,  a  ruby,  a  sapphire,  or  an  emerald ; 
for  only  an  eye  trained  by  custom,  or  in- 
structed by  science,   can   distinguish  these 
stones  from  their  glass  counterfeits.     It  is 
not,  therefore,  this  beauty  alone  that  gives 
them  their  value.    Nor  is  it  their  adaptation 
for  practical  uses  that  confers  on  them  this 
quality;  for  except  in  the  limited  applica- 
tions of  diamond  dust,  to  what  useful  pur- 
poses are  these  stones  applied  ?  Nor  is  it  their 
mere  rarity,  else  would  an  ounce  of  platinum 
be  worth  a  thousand  times  more  instead  of 
four  times  less  than  an  ounce  of  gold,  and 
many  a  substance  in  nature  would  be  precious 
far  beyond  the  diamond.    It  is  not,  then,  the 
desire   merely  to  possess  what  others  have 
not.     It  is  rather  the  passion  for  doing  what 
others    do,    and    possessing  what   it  is  the 
fashion    to    possess,  that    gives  these    tiny 
stones  their  price.     They  are  pretty  objects, 
and  are  comparatively  rare,  and  they  have 
the  advantage  of    being    almost    indestruc- 
tible, in  consequence  of  their  hardness.    But 
what    makes   them    worth    many  pounds  a 
grain  is  that  they  have  acquired  by  tradi- 
tion a  prestige  which  fashion  perpetuates  ;  a 
prestige    rooted  in  strange    attributes    and 
mystic  powers  wherewith  the  fancies  of  five 
thousand  years  have  endowed  such  stones;  a 
fashion  that  has  been  ever  pandered  to  by  a 
harpy  host  of  money-making  parasites,  and 
has  been  fostered  by  that  human  weakness 
which,  while  endeavouring  to  associate  what 
is  pretty  with  what  is  costly  in  the  materials 
chosen  for  personal  ornament,  is  apt  to  at- 
tach more  importance  to  their  price  than  to 
their  real  beauty,  in  proportion  as  cupidity 


is  a  passion  more  common  than  refinement 
and  taste. 

It  will  be  our  object  to  trace  some  of  the 
sources  whence  this  prestige  of  the  stones 
accounted  precious  has  sprung;  and  after 
briefly  describing  such  as  have  attained  to 
this  prerogative,  to  inquire  at  what  periods 
these  became  known  in  the  ancient  world. 
By  investigating  the  minerals  known  by  par- 
ticular names  to  the  Greeks  and  Komans, 
^we  shall  have  gone  over  ground  not  perhaps 
in  itself  possessed  of  other  than  an  archseo- 
logical  interest ;  but  we  shall  have  prepared 
the  way  for  a  future  discussion  of  the  art 
which  these  stones  so  often  enshrine,  and 
which  makes  them  the  instruments  for  con- 
veying to  us  no  contemptible  part  of  our 
heritage  in  the  arts  of  Greece. 

The  earliest  evidences  by  which  we  re- 
cognise the  action  of  a  human  intelligence 
on  our  globe,  are  presented  in  those  singular 
arrow-heads  and  axes  which  come  up  to  us 
from  the  fopsil  world  as  if  on  purpose  to  link 
the  age  of  man  with  the  long  roll  of  earlier 
ages  through  which  his  planet  has  passed, 
and  to  entwine  his  history  with  that  of  old 
world  animals  that  till  lately  were  supposed 
to  have  passed  away  ere  the  reign  of  our 
race  in  nature  had  begun.     Yet  even  among 
those  weird  monuments  of  early  human  life 
we   find   axes   and    implements    sometimes 
fashioned  out  of  stones  eminently  beautiful 
and  obviously   chosen  for  their  colour  and 
texture.  Such  are  certain  green  stone  hatch- 
ets found  in  Brittany,  formed  of  a  mineral 
difi"ering  from  ordinary  jade,  but  related  to 
ar  translucent  variety  of  zoisite  held  among 
the  most  precious  substances  in  China  and 
throughout   the  east  of    Asia.     Stone  axe- 
heads  of  jade  are  found  in  New  Caledonia ; 
and  the  New  Zealanders  as  well  as  the  South 
African  natives  also  use  a  fine  translucent 
green  serpentine    and  a  jade   for   personal 
ornaments,  instruments,  and  weapons.    They 
thus   bring  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the 
universality  of  this  instinct  for  the  selection 
and  use  of  colured  stones,  by  showing  that 
it  did  not  exclusively  belong  to  the  archaic 
period  when  metal  was  unknown,  but  that  it 
at  this  moment  actuates  men  who  are  practi- 
cally living  in  a  stone   age  of    their  own, 
though  contemporary  with  this  our  period  of 
civilisation.     The  Mexicans  used  to   carve 
into    strange  and   rude  forms  of    men  and 
monsters  various  green  stones,  including  ap- 
parently an  augite  or  green  diopsich,  occa- 
sionally also  an  amazon-stone  felspar,   and 
another   stone  of    rich  green  mottled  with 
white,  probably    a    jadeite    (or    zoisite),  to 
which  they  knew  how  to  impart  a  most  beau- 
tiful lustre  :  while  the  glory  of  the  Peruvian 
was  the  true  emerald,  astonishing  specimens 
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of  which  must  have  corae  to  Europe  as  well 
as  have  been  distributed  over  India  immedi- 
ately after  the  conquest  of  the  New  World. 

It  is  perhaps  not  from  caprice  that  green 
stones  have  been  especially  selected  by  the 
various  races  of  men  for  ornamental  ma- 
terials. It  more  probably  is  due  partly  to 
the  beauty  of  their  colour,  but  partly  also 
to  the  singular  toughness  (as  distinct  from 
mere  hardness),  and  to  other  useful  proper- 
ties that  characterise  these  minerals. 

The  belief  in  the  talismanic  influences  of 
gems  is  certainly  an  extremely  ancient  one, 
and  presents  a  phase  of  the  subject  which 
would  possess  more  than  a  merely  antiqua- 
rian sort  of  interest  could  we  trace  it  to  its 
true  sources.  As  it  is,  one  can  but  vaguely 
surmise  what  propertaes  possessed  by  stones 
first  suggested  to  men's  minds  the  myste- 
rious influences  ascribed  to  them. 

A  mineral,  like  heliotrope  and  blood- 
stone, splashed  with  blood-like  spots,  or  a 
crystal  presenting  its  beautiful  clear  and 
polished  form  beset  with  facettes  symmetri- 
cally implanted  on  it,  might  seem  to  bespeak 
a  formative  power  native  in  the  substance,  or 
a  sympathy  with  human  suff"ering  potent  to 
invest  the  stone  with  a  blood-stained  dress, 
and  why  not  thereiore  to  extend  to  a  benefi- 
cent power  of  healing  if  only  men  knew  how 
to  avail  themselves  of  such  a  boon  ?  So,  too, 
as  the  crystal  is. the  result  of  a  power  com- 
petent to  fashion  the  hard  material  with  a 
spontaneous  precision  into  exact  geometrical 
forms,  why  should  not  that  power,  it  might 
be  asked,  be  able  to  direct  its  further  growth, 
nay  even  (as  believed  by  Theophrastus)  its 
reproduction  after  its  kind  ?  Boethius  de 
Boot  (1609),  one  of  the  last  of  the  long  list 
of  writers  on  the  dreary  subject  of  the  talis- 
manic influences  of  stones,  speaks  of  precious 
stones  having  been  formed  to  be  the  abode 
of  angels ;  language  in  which  we  may  hear 
the  echo  of  what  was  said  by  Arabian  writers 
long  before  his  day,  as  in  this  again  we  have 
the  tradition  of  older  thoughts  coming  from 
the  distant  East,  if  indeed  they  be  not  forms 
of  superstition  natural  everywhere  to  the 
human  mind.  Throughout  the  East  this 
belief  in  mystic  powers  resident  in  stones 
has  been  always  universal :  form  and  system 
was  all  that  it  acquired  under  the  magian- 
ism  of  Persia  and  of  Babylon,  but  it  was 
with  this  systematised  shape  of  it  that  the 
western  nations  became  acquainted. 

A  belief  in  mystic  powers  animating  all 
nature  has  a  poetical  side  to  it.  The  fancy 
of  the  imaginative  East  has  coloured  it  with 
attractive  hues ;  for  who  has  not  at  some  pe- 
riod of  life  lingered  with  pleasure  in  the 
haunts  of  Oriental  fable,  charmed  with  its 
tales  of  those  Genii  and  Efreets  that  in  ear- 


lier centuries  and  *in  more  sombre  tints 
played  their  part  in  the  religious  angelology 
of  Persia  and  Mesopotamia.  It  is  strange 
indeed  to  see  this  belief  in  talismans  and 
magic  after  passing  from  India  and  Persia 
to  Greece  and  Rome,  and  after  playing  an 
essential  part  in  the  Gnostic  systems  of  Al- 
exandria, becoming  finally  transferred  into 
the  Christian  Churchwithout  apparently  any 
inspection  of  its  credentials !  Let  us  not 
ridicule  the  poor  Arab  who  has  recourse  to 
his  blind  faith,  and  possibly  indeed  to  some 
practical  experience  in  the  healing  influence 
of  a  cold  slab  of  bloodstone  when  applied  to 
reduce  the  inflammation  and  assauage  the 
pain  caused  by  the  scorpion's  bite  ;  nor  think 
with  contempt  of  the  Roman  who  powdered 
amber  with  attar  of  roses  to  cure  his  deaf- 
ness, or  with  honey  to  cure  weakness  in  his 
eyes, — and  the  limpid  drops  of  amber,  be  it 
remembered,  were  in  one  myth  the  tears  a 
god  had  wept,  even  Apollo  himself  the  Sun 
God,  Elector,  to  whom  electrum  was  sacred. 
These  comparatively  harmless  forms  of  cre- 
dulity were  founded  probably  on  as  secure  a 
basis  of  experience  as  that  which  makes  even 
Mr.  King,  the  author  of  the  work  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  believe  the  wearing  an 
amber  necklace  to  be  a  certain  means  of 
warding  off  attacks  of  erysipelas  !  and  they 
were  certainly  rational  in  comparison  with 
the  kind  of  faith  exhibited  by  St.  Jerome 
when  we  find  him  gravely  writing  that  the 
sapphire  conciliates  to  its  wearer  the  conde- 
scension of  princes,  quells  his  enemies,  dis- 
perses sorceries,  sets  free  the  captive,  and 
even  assuages  the  wrath  of  God  Himself ! 
This  was  no  transient  fancy  or  superstition 
of  an  individual  writer ;  rather  it  formed 
part  of  a  system  handed  on  from  age  to  age 
with  undiminished  vitality,  as  we  may  see  by 
perusing  the  work  on  stones  by  Bishop  Mar- 
boeuf,  of  Rennes,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
wherein  he  versified  their  talismanic  influ- 
ences. Among  whole  pages  of  similarly  as- 
tounding nonsense,  he  gravely  asserts  that 
the  heliotrope  endows  its  wearer  with  the 
gift  of  prophecy  and  immunity  from  poison, 
or  with  proper  ceremonies  can  make  him  in- 
visible !  And  even  so  late  as  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  we  find  Archbishop  Parker  pre- 
senting to  her  Highness  the  Queen's  Majes- 
ty an  agate  with  an  engraving  on  it  of  an 
Audrogenous  Venus  and  Cupid,  as  a  prophy- 
lactic charm.  It  seems,  to  quote  from  the 
very  appropriate  doggrel  into  which  Mr. 
King  has  been  so  good  as  to  translate  the 
Bishop  of  Rennes'  Lapidarium  that, 

'  The  Agate  on  the  wearer  strength  bestows, 
With  ruddy  health  his  fresh  complexion  glows; 
Both  eloquence  and  grace  are  by  it  given. 
He  gains  the  favour  both  of  earth  and  heaven.' 
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This  stone  was  therefore  admirably  adapted 
to  be  the  vehicle  in  a  substantial  form  of  the 
Archbishop's  apostolic  benediction.  With 
probably  a  keener  sense  of  what  might  re- 
ally constitute  the  power  of  a  talisman,  Run- 
jeet  Singh  inquired  what  kind  of  special 
spell  it  was  that  had  made  the  Koh-i-nur 
from  immemorial  time  the  talisman  of  In- 
dian sovereignty.  '  By  what  do  you  esti- 
mate its  value  ?  '  asked  the  Sikh  Maharajah 
of  his  victim,  as  the  surrendered  Koh-i-nur 
lay  on  the  arm  of  its  new  master — '  By  its 
good  luck,'  said  Shah  Soujah, '  for  it  hath  been 
ever  his  who  hath  conquered  his  enemies.' 

The  talismanic  influence  of  stones  was  a 
belief,  no  doubt,  in  some  cases  linked  with 
the  worship  of  them  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
say  when  or  how  they  first  acquired  a  sacred 
character.  Indeed  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  awe  and  respect  for  a  talisman  and 
the  direct  worship  of  the  material  that  em- 
bodied it,  would  depend  rather  on  the  de- 
gree of  barbarism  of  the  fetish-worshipper 
than  on  the  principle  involved  in  his  super- 
stition. The  time-honoured  and  still-sub- 
sisting reverence  for  the  Kaaba-stone  at 
Mecca  probably  originated  in  the  same  sen- 
timent that  a  few  years  ago  made  the  great 
meteoric  stone  that  fell  at  Parnallee  in  Mad- 
ras, now  in  the  British  Museum,  an  object  of 
adoration  to  many  thousands  of  Hindoos. 
The  famous  Venus  of  Cyprus,  and  the  im- 
age at  Ephesus  that  fell  down  from  Jupiter, 
may,  in  common  with  the  Kaaba  and  the 
Parnallee  stones,  have  been  meteoric  in  their 
origin,  and  have  been  seen  to  fall  from  the 
midst  of  a  serene  sky  to  the  earth  with  ex- 
plosion and  fire — as  Hephaistos  may  have 
fallen  on  Lemnos. 

TheShekinahon  the  breastplate  of  the  High 
Priest  of  the  Jews  gleamed  with  a  sombre 
darkness  that  came  over  the  stones  (in  one 
account  it  was  a  special  stone,  the  sapphire, 
that  was  the  sensitive  agent  of  this  manifesta- 
tion) when  the  angerof  the  Lord  was  kindling, 
but  when  He  was  at  peace  with  Plis  people  the 
light  of  heaven  shone  brightly  on  the  stones  of 
the  sacred  vestment.  The  minute  description 
of  the  jewels  which  were  to  form  part  of 
the  sarcerdotal  apparel,  in  the  28th  chapter  of 
Exodus,  indicates  the  symbolical  reverence 
attached  to  them  even  by  the  Israelites. 

A  brighter  phase  in  the  history  of  orna- 
mental stones  is  that  in  which  we  see  them 
as  the  shrines  of  art,  and  pre-eminently  as 
the  materials  on  which  the  Greek  loved  to 
lavish  all  his  exquisite  powers  of  expressing 
form  and  sentiment ;  for  in  the  gems  he  has 
left  us  thus  adorned,  he  has  transmitted  to 
our  time  the  only  unabraded  and  perfectly 
fresh  illustrations  of  his  art  that  we  possess. 
Then  with  an  interest  not   second  to   this, 


though  invested  with  very  far  less  of  its  ar- 
tistic charm,  there  comes  the  application  of 
these  beautiful  and  hard  substances  to  the 
purposes  of  signets  and  seals  of  various 
kinds  by  other  nations,  during  ages  that  were 
running  their  course  long  before  the  golden 
era  of  Hellenic  art  had  dawned ;  and  we 
have  afterwards  later  forms  of  the  engraver's 
work  belonging  to  the  centuries  which  suc- 
ceeded to  the  three  or  four  which  formed 
that  golden  age. 

Mr.  King,  one  of  the  Senior  Fellows  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  has  devoted  the 
life  and  leisure  of  a  fine  scholar  to  the  whole 
of  this  subject.  A  treatise,  the  only  one  in 
our  language,  on  Gems  in  general — that  is  to 
say,  on  hard  and  more  or  less  precious  stones 
engraved  as  works  of  art,  was  the  first  vol- 
ume, which  he  published  in  1860.  This  was 
followed  in  1864  by  a  treatise  on  Gnostic 
Gems,  in  which  he  dealt  with  some  of  the 
more  superstitious  uses  and  motives  of  the 
works  of  the  gem-engraver.  The  last  of 
Mr.  King's  books,  published  in  1865,  is  that 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It 
treats  of  the  history  of  Stones  and  Metals, 
and  must  be  looked  on  as  a  second  and  ex- 
panded edition  of  those  portions  of  his  trea- 
tise on  Gems  which  were  devoted  to  these 
topics.  Never  exhaustive  of  his  subject,  and 
hardly  ever  original  in  his  interpretations  of 
the  terms  used  by  Greek  or  Roman  authors, 
he  has  nevertheless  brought  together  much 
curious  learning  in  his  book  ;  and  if  it  bears 
evidence  of  being  the  work  of  a  scholar 
rather  than  a  man  of  science,  it  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  best  summary  of  the  miner- 
alogy of  antiquity  and  the  middle  ages.  As 
regards  the  modern  part  of  the  subject,  the 
German  treatise  of  Kluge  is  a  work  of  re- 
search and  erudition,  and  one  is  surprised  to 
find  that  Mr.  King's  book,  published  in  Eng- 
land in  1865,  was  apparently  written  in  ig- 
norance of  so  important  a  work  as  Kluge's, 
printed  in  1860.  Of  the  two  other  woi^ks, 
to  which  our  attention  has  been  directed, 
that  of  Madame  de  Barrera  is  amusing 
partly  from  the  sort  of  matter  she  has  col- 
lected in  it,  but  chiefly  from  the  errors  with 
which  it  teems ;  while  Mr.  Emanuel's  book, 
with  several  inaccuracies,  is  still  so  far  better 
than  a  mere  advertisement  that  one  of  the 
contributors  to  it  has  furnished  a  useful 
though  not  very  complete  list  of  works  and 
memoirs  on  the  subject  of  precious  stones. 
It  also  contains  a  few  interesting  references 
to  Chaldee  literature,  for  which  Mr.  Eman- 
uel must  have  placed  under  contribution  the- 
learning  of  some  Rabbi  of  his  race.  It  is 
with  the  ancient  lore  to  which  Mr.  King's 
last  treatise  is  chiefly  devoted  that  we  have 
now  most  to  do ;  and   in  taking  hereafter  a 
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sui'vey  of  the  art  of  gem-engraving,  and  of 
the  stones  employed  for  gems,  among  the  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  we  shall  find  him  a  most 
valuable,  though,  perhaps  at  times,  a  some- 
what too  enthusiastic  guide. 

The  materials  out  of  which  an  account  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  in  mineralogy 
is  to  be  built  are  not  very  satisfactory. 
First  of  all,  we  have  what  has  come  down  to 
us  of  the  mineral  substances  themselves  in 
the  form  of  gems  and  ornamental  works; 
and  we  have  besides  what  are  doubtless  imi- 
tations in  various  kinds  of  glass  of  the  rarer 
or  more  valued  species  of  coloured  stones. 
We  certainly  know  minerals  and  varieties  of 
gems  that  were  never  seen  in  antiquity ;  but 
the  ancients,  on  the  other  hand,  could  have 
known  no  minerals  that  are  unknown  to 
modern  mineralogy,  though  they  undoubt- 
edly obtained  precious  stones  from  localities 
some  of  which  became  exhausted  so  far  as 
their  mining  art  was  capable  of  exhausting 
them,  while  others  have  been  lost  to  our 
knowledge  under  the  different  waves  of  hu- 
man circumstance  that  have  swept  over  the 
countries  from  which,  in  antiquity,  minerals 
were  drawn.  Thus  the  conquests  of  Alex- 
ander deepened  and  strengthened  th5  current 
of  Eastern  commerce  that,  no  doubt,  even  in 
the  dawn  of  European  history  was  flowing 
to  Europe  in  the  channel  of  Phoenician  enter- 
prise. The  concentration  of  wealth,  and  the 
encouragement  it  gave  to  the  more  refined 
arts  in  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  in 
Italy  during  the  Imperial  age  of  Rome,  fos- 
tered the  development  of  this  Oriental 
commerce,  the  most  important  elements  of 
which  were  doubtless  not  only  the  '  ivory, 
apes,  and  peacocks '  of  earlier  times,  and  the 
gold  and  tin  of  the  trans-Indian  golden 
Chersonese  (the  Malay  Peninsula) ;  but  eb- 
ony, the  precious  stones  (sapphires,  garnets, 
&c.)  of  Ceylon,  the  diamonds  and  beryls  of 
Lower  India,  besids  the  onyx,  the  murrhina, 
and  the  textile  fabrics,  both  coarse  and  fine, 
of  India.  But  the  march  of  Mohammedan- 
ism displaced  again  the  barriers  within  which 
the  tide  of  Oriental  commerce  flowed  ;  per- 
haps the  languid  energies  of  the  declining 
empire  had  already  made  its  waters  stagnant. 
At  any  rate,  countries  that  certainly  sent 
many  a  beautiful  mineral  into  the  jewellers' 
bazaars  in  Byzantium  or  Rome  receded  grad- 
ually from  the  view  of  Europe,  and,  strange 
to  sa.y,  at  this  moment  we  probably  know 
less  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  territo- 
ries that  now  constitute  the  Turkish  and 
Persian  empires,  or  even  of  Africa  and  Asia 
Minor,  nay,  of  Greece  and  the  Levant,  than 
did  Theophrastus,  the  pupil  of  Aristotle,  or 
King  Juba  II.,  the  Numidian  sovereign  con- 
temporary with  Augustus. 


The  only  other  source  of  information  is  to 
be  found  in  classical  authors.  There  existed, 
indeed,  a  special  literature  on  mineralogy  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  libraries.  But  all 
that  remains  to  us  of  it  is  a  treatise  of  Theo- 
phrastus on  Stones,  the  37th  book  of  Pliny, 
some  notices  by  Solinus,  the  author  of  a 
geography  written  probably  in  the  middle  of 
the  third  century,  describing  the  substances 
found  in  the  countries  he  took  note  of,  and 
a  mystic  work  of  rabid  magianism,  the 
'  Lithica,'  by  an  author  called  by  the  pre- 
tended name  of  Orpheus,  generally  attributed 
to  the  Alexandrian  school  of  Christian  phi- 
losophy, but  by  Mr.  King  supposed  to  be  at 
least  as  old  as  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury B.C. 

Finally,  we  have  such  epithets  or  allusions 
to  special  stones  as  may  be  found  scattered 
up  and  down  the  poets  and  the  prose  litera- 
ture of  the  centuries  that  stretch  from  Plato 
to  Constantino.  Coming  down  to  later  times, 
we  may  put  the  encyclopsedic  compilation  of 
Isidorus  Hispalensis  (Bishop  of  Seville  from 
600  to  635  A.D.)  under  contribution;  or, 
like  Mr.  King,  we  may  go  to  Marbceuf,  Bi- 
shop of  Rennes  (1067 — 1081),  Latinised  as 
Marbodus,  and  study  his  Latin  poem  entitled 
a  '  Lapidarium,'  from  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  in  the  belief  that  we  may  there  find 
really  the  abridgment,  he  boasts  his  work  to 
be,  of  a  '  bulky  volume  by  Evax,  King  of 
Arabia,  presented  'to  Tiberius  Ctesar!'  Isi- 
dorus, however,  has  but  given  us  a  brief 
summary  made  from  Pliny,  together  with  a 
few  small  scraps  of  knowledge  picked  up 
from  one  or  two  other  treatises  now  lost. 
The  poem  of  Bishop  Marbceuf  is  of  much 
the  same  stamp  as  that  of  the  pseudo-Or- 
pheus ;  it  is  a  tissue  of  marvels,  charms,  and 
talismans,  which  we  would  commend  to  the 
tableturners,  rappers,  and  spiritualists  of  our 
time,  as  a  resource  when  other  forms  of  their 
'  magorum  infanda  vanitas'  are    exhausted. 

Theophrastus  and  Pliny  are,  therefore, 
our  sole  substantial  authorities.  The  TLepl 
Twv  XWuiv  (SljSXlov  of  Theophrastus  is  a  phi- 
losophical treatise  so  far  as  the  subject  could 
be  handled  philosophically  in  the  absence  of 
all  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  minerals, 
or  of  their  scientific  forms  and  properties. 
The  gi-eat  pupil  of  Aristotle  could  scarcely 
write  on  any  subject  without  showing  the 
result  of  thought,  if  not  of  practical  obser- 
vation, and  certainly  Mr.  King  would  have 
done  good  service  if  he  had  employed  his 
scholarship  in  giving  in  one  of  his  volumes 
a  good  literal  translation  of  this  short  work, 
with  a  few  notes  on  the  corrupt  passages  with 
which  it  unfortunately  abounds.  This  frag- 
mentary work  of  Theophrastus  remained  the 
only  treatise  on  minerals  that  professed  to 
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be  philosophical  down  almost  to  the  age  of 
Linnaeus.  For  all  the  literature  of  the 
subject  that  has  reached  our  time,  if  we  ex- 
cept one  book  of  Pliny,  and  a  work  or  two 
from  Persian  hands,  is  little  else  than  one 
long  tissue  of  talismanic  nonsense. 

The  37th  book  of  Pliny,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  last  be  it  remembered  that  he  wrote,  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  summary  of  what  had  been 
written  before  his  time  and  of  the  informa- 
tion its  learned  and  laborious  author  had 
been  able  to  record  in  his  common-place 
book.  It  is  a  crudely-digested  mass  of 
curious  but  invaluable  matter,  collected  pre- 
viously to  A.D.  77,  two  years  before  Pliny 
lost  his  life  under  Vesuvius.  He  quotes 
from  Theophrastus  often  word  for  word, 
sometimes  misquoting  or  misunderstanding 
him,  and  often,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  de- 
scribing the  same  kind  of  stone  twice  over, 
first  under  the  title  which  Grreek  authors  had 
given  to  it,  and  again  under  the  name  by 
which  it  was  known  in  the  Latin  world  of 
the  age  of  Titus. 

In  the  origin  of  the  names  of  the  more 
precious  stones  our  subject  assumes  a  form 
of  very  great  interest,  and  one  that  should 
be   fruitful   of  some  results   for  the  early 
archasology  of  minerals.     "We  to  this  day  use 
with  little  real  change  many  of  the  names 
by  which  the  G-reeks  spoke  of  precious  stones 
at  least  500  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
however  we  may  have  transposed  the  appli- 
cation of  those  particular  names  from  one 
stone  to  another.    Jasper,  diamond,  sapphire, 
agate,  beryl,  are  some  of  these.     Yet  few  of 
these  names  are  Grreek   in   root  or   sound 
though  clothed  in  a  Hellenic  garb..     The 
Greek,  indeed,  with   an   instinct   to    adopt 
such  words  into   his  language,  and  with  a 
fine  ear  and  a  tongue  that  played  on  them 
with  a  sort  of  serious  punning  as  soon  as  he 
had  adopted  them,  gave  to  some   of  these 
names,  the  origin  of  which  was  essentially 
exotic,  a  Greek  meaning  and  form;  often 
slightly  changing  the  form  the  better  to  adapt 
it  to  its  novel  meaning. 

Although  it  may  seem  hypercritical  to 
seek  a  root  outside  the  Greek  language  for 
so  Greek-sounding  a  term  as  adamasj  '  th^ 
indomitable,'  the  Hebrew  word  '  achlamah,' 
derived  from  '  chalam,'  implying,  in  one  of 
its  senses,  to  be  hard,  compact,  and  the 
Persian^  name  for  the  diamond,  almas,  a 
word  said  to  be  foreign  in  root  to  the  Persian 
language,  suggest  the  possibility  that  both 
the  Greek  and  the  Persian  terms  were  origi- 
nally derived  from  the  Semitic  name  for  a 
material  (probably  corundum  or  massive 
sapphire) ,  which  Phoenician  commerce 
brought  from  India,  or  even  quarried  in  its 
coarser  form  as  the  smir  (Graecised  in  form 


as  smyris,  our  emery),  within  the  basin  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  jasper,  iaspis,  is  undoubtedly  a  word 
of  Semitic  origin.  It  is  the  Hebrew  jashpeh 
—firm,  tough,  from  jashaf,  to  be  strengthened, 
a  derivation  that  derives  some  interest  from 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  Semitic  (Phoe- 
nician) gems  we  know  are  engraved  on  a 
chloritic  green  jasper  known  as  jaspis  by 
Greek  and  Latin  lapidaries. 

The  sapphire,  in  Greek  sappheiros,  was 
the  name  applied  by  Greeks  and  Romans  to 
what  we  call  lapis-lazuli.  But  it  is  obviously 
a  word  foreign  to  the  Greek  tongue.  Accor- 
ding to  the  Talmud  the  tables  of  the  Law 
were  fashioned  of  sappir.  The  word  is  con- 
nected with  the  root  from  which  are  derived 
the  Hebrew  terms  for  a  book,  writing,  or 
engraving.  This  root  is  '  safar,'  to  engrave, 
but  it  seems  also  to  have  the  meaning  '  to 
shine,'  and  this  may  be  the  source  of  the 
application  of  the  name  sappir  to  a  precious 
stone. 

From  these  Semitic  names  we  pass  to  a 
Persian  root.  The  sard— sardion — sardius, 
was  the  favourite  stone  of  the  Greek  engraver; 
it  was  a  yellow  chalcedony  with  a  dark  aspect 
when  looked  on  but  of  a  fine  golden  tint 
when  seen  through.  Pliny,  plainly  copying 
from  older  authorities,  tells  us  it  came  from 
near  Babylon.  It  therefore  bears  a  Persian 
name,  zard,  yellow. 

Mr.  King  would  refer  the  name  hyacinthus 
(vaKLvOoj)  to  the  jacut  of  the  Persian,  whereof 
our  jacinth  is  as  it  were  an  intermediate 
form ;  and  thus  the  myth  of  the  flower  that 
sprang  from  the  blood  of  Ajax,  or,  as  in  an- 
other form  of  the  story,  of  Hyacinthus,  is  as 
unsubstantial  as  the  letters  AI,   AI    or  Y 
pretended  to  be  found  upon  the  flower  itself. 
The  amethyst,  again,  was  a  name  which 
in  its  Greek  form  (to  afieOvaTov)  was  capable 
of  translation  into  the  meaning  of  its  being 
an  antidote  to  the  intoxicating  influence  of 
wine.     Hence  a  Greek  story  repeated  by 
Pliny  that  the  wine  drank  from  the  amethyst 
cup  was  harmless,  so  far  true  that  such  cups 
must  certainly  have  been  very  small.     But 
as  a  gem  also  it  was  fondly  looked  on  as  an 
antidote,  when  worn  on  the  finger,  to  wine 
drank  from  less  precious  and  less  moderate 
cups.     Mr.  King  quotes  a  pretty  stanza  from 
the  Anthology  on  the  signet  of  Cleopatra — 
which  he  has  also  turned  in  rhyme — to  show 
how  far  the  gem  fulfilled  this  promise — 

'  On  wineless  gem  I  toper  Bacchus  reign  ; 
Learn  stone  to  drink,  or  teach  me  to  abstain.' 

The  emerald,  a  term  at  first  applied  to  the 
beryls  or  aquamarines  of  India,  though  after- 
wards given  to  other  green  stones,  came  to 
Europe  under  its  Indian  (Sanscrit)    name 
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'  marakat,'  connected  with  esmarak,  a  sea 
monster,  or  makara,  the  sea.  Transferred 
to  Persian  and  Arabic  it  became  '  zabarjad,' 
and  in  the  Grreek  and  Latin  smaragdos  or 
zmaragdos,  the  Greek  recognising  probably 
a  Greek  root  to  the  word  in  jxapfj-apvyy],  a 
flashing,  from  /Aap/xatpw,  to  sparkle.  In  the 
Hebrew  the  term  was  Baraket.  It  is  observ- 
able that  maritime  subjects,  or  any  with  allu- 
sion to  water-gods,  continually  appear  in  an- 
tique gems  engraved  on  the  aquamarine. 
The  root  of  the  name  beryl  (17  (S-qpvXXos)  is 
unknown  and  appears  not  to  have  been  the 
subject  of  conjecture.  The  Bdellium  of  Holy 
Writ,  or  Pedolach,  may  possibly  afford  a 
clue  to  its  source.  It  is  derived  from  the 
Semitic  '  badal,'  to  flow  out  in  drops  like  a 
gum,  and  was  vei*y  probably  the  ancient 
name  for  the  gum  copal  found  on  the  Zanzi- 
bar coast,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
gathered  from  the  living  trees.  It  came  ap- 
parently to  be  applied  also  to  the  pearl,  per- 
haps from  its  drop-like  form.  Indeed,  not 
impossibly  our  word  pearl  is  the  same  term 
in  another  shape.  Its  transfer  to  the  stone 
we  know  as  the  beryl  would  be  one  of  those 
shiftings  of  the  applications  of  words  which 
it  is  easier  to  illustrate  by  examples  than  to 
explain.  Mr.  King  has  drawn  attention  to 
a  curious  etymology  of  the  German  word 
'  Brille'  (a  pair  of  spectacles),  founded  on 
the  use  of  the  beryl  as  an  eyeglass ;  probably 
by  employing  the  pieces,  often  rather  curved 
in  form,  that  are  broken  ofi"  by  the  regular 
cleavage  from  the  long  prismatic  crystals  of 
beryl.  The  topaz  is  a  name  of  which  the 
root  may  possibly  be  found  in  the  Sanscrit 
term  for  yellow,  '  pita.'  This,  transferred  to 
the  Greek  through  a  Semitic  form,  '  patadz,' 
by  transposition  of  the  letters  becoming 
tapadz  or  topaz,  might  have  been  the  source 
of  the  modern  form  of  the  word. . 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  more  prominent 
names  which  suggest  themselves  as  illustrat- 
ing this  curious  philological  chapter  of  our 
subject.  But  it  is  a  chapter  capable  of  being 
made  of  singular  interest  by  a  master  of  the 
science  of  language  ;  for  it  would  show  the 
intercourse  of  the  East  and  the  West  as  evi- 
denced by  language,  at  a  time  long  anterior 
to  all  historical  records.  Nay,  inasmuch  as 
the  Oriental  words  and  names  that  form  the 
nucleus  of4Iellenic  myths  must  have  pre- 
ceded the  mythology  that  crystallised  round 
them,  we  may  assume  that  these  relations  of 
archaic  intercourse  must  have  existed  in 
times  long  antecedent  to  those  even  of  mythic 
tradition. 

We  have  still  to  discuss  the  important 
section  of  our  subject  which  deals  in  the 
nature  and  properties  of  the  actual  stones 
that  are  now  and  have  been  in  former  times 


accounted  precious ;  but  in  entering  on  it  we 
find  our  path  no  longer  single  and  straight. 
It  divides  at  once  into  two  diverging  lines, 
the  one  leading  along  the  rigid  road  of 
modern  science,  the  other  into  the  more 
obscure  but  curious  tracks  of  archaeology 
and  virtu.  One  can  describe  the  minerals 
used  as  precious  stones  and  gems  in  the 
language  of  the  modern  mineralogist,  or  one 
can  speak  of  them  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
modern  jeweller,  and  as  they  were  treated 
by  ancient  writers,  superficially  and  without 
regard  to  their  scientific  structure.  But  as 
our  object  is  to  make  as  clear  as  possible 
what  were  the  stones  viewed  as  precious  and 
as  such  used  by  the  ancients,  and  what  the 
names  they  gave  to  them,  in  order  on  another 
occasion  to  go  into  the  history  of  the  art  and 
into  the  varieties  and  styles  of  gem-engrav- 
ing, we  shall  treat  the  subject  of  precious 
and  quasi-precious  stones  the  rather  from 
this  practical  and  archaeological  point  of 
view.  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to 
follow  the  stricter  path  of  scientific  nomen- 
clature and  description  up  to  a  certain  point, 
in  order  that  we  may  afterwards  tread  on 
firmer  ground  among  the  loo'se  phraseology 
and  inexact  definitions  of  ancient  writers  and 
modern  jewellers. 

This  will  at  once  be  seen  when  we  observe 
that  colour  alone  is  the  property  in  regard 
to  which  the  precious  stones  have  been 
universally  classified  down  to  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  and  still  derive  their  names  in 
the  jewellers'  shops.  Thus,  the  ancient 
Egyptians  in  naming  the  precious  stones 
they  used  in  their  ornaments  and  inlaid 
work,  called  the  red  jasper  and  other  red 
stones  Jchnem  (red,  the  red  stone),  while  the 
green  jasper  and  the  emerald  seem  to  have 
fallen  together  under  the  title  uat  (the  green 
stone).  The  lapis-lazuli,  and  probably  the 
cyanus  or  blue  glaze  and  paint  of  Egypt, 
were  kheshet  (the  bhw  stone) ;  the  name  of 
the  yellow  stone  (so  rare  in  Egyptian  monu- 
ments) seems  unknown ;  but  the  sard  and 
carnelian  had  the  name  of  mat  (the  middle 
or  heart  of  a  thing),  implying  that  it  occurred 
in  the  middle  of  the  rocks  in  which  it  was 
found,  as  we  know  it  to  do  in  nodules  in  the 
heart  of  trap  rocks.  Pliny  says  the  sards 
were  found  near  Babylon  enclosed  '  like  a 
heart '  in  other  stones  when  these  were  broken 
open,  but  had  failed  in  his  time. 

This  nomenclature  of  Egyptian  writers 
accords  with  the  mineralogical  systems  of 
later  days.  The  precious  stones  that  Pliny 
describes  are  grouped  in  series  of  which 
colour  is  the  distinctive  feature ;  and  that 
the  names  now  employed  by  the  jewellers 
are  very  little  in  advance  of  this  is  shown 
by  the  ruby,  the  sapphire,  and  the  Oriental 
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topaz  of  modern  Europe  being  treated  as 
distinct  minerals  in  their  nomenclature, 
whereas  they  are  one  and  the  same  substance 
differing  merely  in  the  accident  of  colour. 
So  the  topaz,  the  Oriental  topaz,  the  Bohe- 
mian or  Spanish  topaz,  are  the  names  given 
to  minerals  that  have  not  one  mineralogical 
character  in  common,  except  their  attribute 
of  a  more  or  less  intense  yellow  or  orange  hue. 
But  here  we  must  indicate  how  it  is  that 
modern  mineralogy  comes  to  attach  so  little 
comparative  importance  to  this  attribute  of 
colour.  It  was  not  till  chemistry,  little 
more  than  a  century  ago,  had  decomposed, 
and  begun  to  explain  the  true  nature  and 
composition  of  all  the  materials  of  the  inor- 
ganic and  organic  worlds,  that  the  mystery 
was  dissipated  which  had  surrounded  precious 
stones  from  the  earliest  time,  had  raised  them 
into  talismans,  and  endowed  them  with 
qualities  that  money  could  scarcely  buy. 
For  when  the  diamond,  the  ruby,  and  the 
opal  severally  became  in  the  chemist's  eyes 
simply  carbon,  alumina,  and  silica,  differing 
in  no  respect  but  in  their  being  crystallised 
and  pure  from  charcoal,  clay,  and  flint,  the 
mystery  of  their  nature  was  dissipated  and 
there  was  no  more  a  dark  and  magic  place 
in  them  for  the  abode  of  genii.  The  colours 
of  precious  stones  were  soon  found  to  be  in 
the  majority  of  cases  due  to  minute  traces 
of  substances  generally  foreign  to  the  com- 
position of  the  mineral,  but  dissolved  as  it 
were  in  its  substance,  such  as  oxides  of  iron, 
chrome,  or  manganese.  Thus  sapphire  and 
ruby  and  many  other  so-called  *  oriental ' 
stones  became  one  and  the  same  mineral,  only 
differently  tinged  by  these  colour-giving 
accidental  ingredients.  Science,  carrying 
on  her  inc[uiries,  soon  brought  all  the  other 
physical  properties  of  minerals,  and  there- 
fore of  precious  stones,  within  her  domain. 
Crystallography  showed  every  crystallised 
substance  to  have  its  own  peculiar  forms, 
obedient  to  simple  mathematical  laws  ;  while 
optical  characters  belonging  to  the  crystal 
structure  have  also  been  discovered,  so  that 
through  the  instrumentality  of  polarised 
light,  the  eye  of  science  can  discern  at  a 
glance  the  crystal  structure  and  therefore 
the  character  of  a  transparent  mineral,  even 
though  it  be  but  in  a  minute  fragment.  It 
is  thus  that  the  mineralogical  characters  of 
a  stone  need  a  higher  science  than  the  mere 
eye-knowledge  of  the  dealer  in  gems,  who  is 
almost  always  grossly  ignorant  of  their  real 
nature,  and  only  knows  enough  to  enable 
him  to  give  them  names  and  to  convince  a 
purchaser  that  the  long  experience  of  a 
trained  eye  is  an  infallible  authority  in  fixing 
on  them  a  jeweller's  price. 

The  actual  mineral  species  employed  for 


personal  ornaments  are  extremely  few,  and 
those  on  which  fashion  throws  its  capricious 
smile  are  fewer  still.  The  more  valuable 
kinds,  the  really  '  precious  stones,'  are  the 
diamond,  the  sapphire,  the  spinel,  the  beryl, 
and  the  turquoise.  The  opal  is  a  variety  of 
the  same  chemical  substance  as  quartz- 
crystal.  But  the  chrysoberyl  and  the  zircon 
should  be  included  with  the  more  precious 
stones,  though  out  of  fashion  with  the  jewel- 
lers. The  garnet,  the  chrysolite,  the  tour- 
maline^ dichroite,  and  different  varieties  of 
quartz,  including  amethyst,  cairngorm  stone, 
and  a  long  and  beautiful  array  of  jaspers 
and  chalcedonies,  such  as  agate,  onyx,  sard, 
plasma,  and  chrysoprase,  may  be  placed  in  a 
list  of  stones  of  the  second  degree  in  point 
of  value,  if  that  value  be  estimated  by  rarity 
and  price,  and  therefore  inversely  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  largest  specimens.  We 
propose  to  take  a  rapid  survey,  in  the  first 
place,  of  these  different  mineral  species, 
including  their  coloured  varieties,  in  a 
scientific  order.  We  can  then  discuss  them 
severally  in  the  order  of  colours,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Pliny's  accounts  of  the  stones  used 
in  his  day.  It  will  be  only  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  treat  thus  separately  those  mineral 
species  which  are  distinguished  by  a  some- 
what varied  colour-suite,  and  the  varieties 
of  which  are  known  by  names  more  or  less 
equivocal. 

The  mineral  substance  that  ranks  next  to 
the  diamond,  whether  we  estimate  it  by  its 
hardness,  the  splendour  of  its  colour  or  its 
rareness  in  the  choicer  forms,  is  that  called 
by  the  mineralogist  corundum.  It  is  pure 
crystallised  alumina  (the  oxide  of  the  now 
well-known  metal  aluminium).  To  this  class 
belong  the  ruby,  the  sapphire,  and  other  stOfiies 
of  gorgeous  colour,  distinguished  by' 'the 
epithet '  oriental '  prefixed  to  the  name.  '' The 
ruby  or  red  sapphire  is  the  red  stone  par 
excellence  of  jewellery.  Its  finest  colour  is 
a  most  rich  and  lovely  crimson,  known  as 
the  '  pigeon's  blood  '  tint,  but  its  scarlet  tints 
are  also  beautiful.  It  is  never  a  large 
stone ;  for  whereas  the  sapphire  occurs  in 
very  considerable  masses,  a  ruby  above  the 
size  of  three  carats  is  worth  more  than  a 
diamond  of  the  same  weight.  The  yellow 
variety  of  corundum  is  called  the  '  oriental 
'topaz.'  It  is  of  a  pale  straw-yellow,  very 
rarely  exhibiting  the  rich  orange  tint  of  the 
true  topaz  from  Brazil,  but  rather  those  of 
the  kinds  of  that  stone  from  other  localities 
which  rarely  if  ever  possess  the  colour  re- 
quisite for  an  ornamental  jewel.  The  oriental 
emerald  is  similarly  the  green  variety  of  this 
species,  but,  like  the  last  stone,  it  lacks  the  ' 
rich  hues  of  the  splendid  mineral  after  which 
it  is  named — the  true  emerald.     It  is  lust- 
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rous,  but  almost  universally  of  an  extremely 
pale  hue.  There  is  another  green  variety 
called  the  oriental  peridot.  This  is  a  pista- 
chio green  sapphire,  singular  rather  than 
beautiful.  The  oriental  aquamarine  is  a 
greenish  blue  sapphire.  The  blue  variety 
of  this  mineral  is  that  lovely  gem  to  which 
the  name  of  sapphire  is  in  common  parlance 
confined.  There  is  one  hue  of  it  of  a  soft 
pure  azure,  distinguishable  from  the  com- 
moner kinds  by  its  retaining  its  fine  blue 
even  by  candlelight,  when  an  ordinaty  sap- 
phire looks  black.  Unlike  the  ruby,  the 
sapphire  occurs  in  specimens  of  considerable 
size.  One  large  and  beautiful  cut  stone  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  of 
which  it  was  related  that  the  noble  lady  who 
once  had  owned  it  had  contented  herself 
with  an  exact  imitation  of  it  for  many  years, 
consoled  with  the  sum  for  which  she  had  sold 
the  original.  A  splendid  suite  of  sapphires 
exhibited  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851, 
and  said  now  to  belong  to  Miss  Burdett 
Coutts,  is  among  the  finest,  perhaps  as  a  suite 
is  the  finest,  in  the  world. 

The  '  oriental  amethyst '  is  an  amethystine 
variety  often  formed  by  a  mixture  of  ruby 
and  sapphire  in  the  same  crystal,  part  of  the 
stone  being  one  and  part  the  other,  the 
united  effect  being  that  of  the  amethyst. 
Often,  however,  the  hue  is  homogeneous. 
The  '  girasol  sapphire,'  or  '  ruby  catseye,'  is 
formed  from  the  more  opaque  kind  of  stones, 
which  when  cut  in  the  boss  (or  en  cahochon) 
form,  show  a  glimmering  light  in  the  surface 
which  is  rather  brighter  in  its  blue,  its  pink, 
or  its  amethyst  colour,  than  is  the  body  of 
the  pale  sapphire,  ruby,  or  oriental  amethyst, 
of  which  it  consists.  The  star-stone,  or 
asteria-sapphire,  or  ruby,  is  a  similar  stone 
to  the  last,  but  exhibiting  a  six-rayed  star 
corresponding  in  the  direction  of  the  rays 
with  the  direction  of  those  planes  along 
which  the  crystal  may  be  '  cleaved  '  or  easily 
split  (a  property  of  all  these  crystals).  The 
transparent  colourless  corundum  remains 
only  to  be  described ;  it  generally  has  a  faint 
blue  tint,  but  is  at  times  perfectly  colourless. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  sold  for  the  diamond ; 
but  this  could  only  have  been  done  fraudu- 
lently, as  the  sapphire  never  could  have  been 
mistaken  for  the  diamond  by  an  eye  in  the 
least  degree  experienced  in  stones,  as  its  re- 
fractive power  is  less  than  three-fourths  that 
of  the  diamond,  and  is  indeed  very  little,  in 
fact  only  about  one-seventh,  higher  than 
that  of  quartz. 

The  next  species  to  be  described  is  that 
comprised  in  a  well-marked  mineralogical 
group  termed  the  spinels.  It  is,  however, 
only  with  the  transparent  and  more  precious 
forms  of  this  mineral  that  we  have   to  do. 


The  name  is  traced  to  the  Greek  cr7rtVo5, 
connected  in  its  root  with  cnnv6r]p,  a  spark. 
Precious  varieties  consist  essentially  of 
alumina  combined  with  magnesia,  and  tinted 
perhaps  with  iron.  Their  colour  is  more 
limited  than  in  the  case  of  the  corunduna 
varieties,  but  it  includes  two  resplendent 
stones;  namely,  the  spinel  ruby,  a  scarlet 
variety  of  considerable  fire  and  of  rich 
colour ;  and  the  balais,  or  balast  ruby,  called 
from  one  of  the  most  celebrated  localities  of 
the  spinel  in  former  times,  namely  Beloo- 
chistan  or  Balastan.  The  latter  is  of  a 
delicate  and  rarely  deep  rose  colour,  show- 
ing a  blue  tint  when  looked  through  and  a 
redder  one  when  it  is  looked  at.  Both  of 
these  minerals  are  termed  rubies  by  the 
jewellers,  and  the  deeper  tinted  kinds  are 
sometimes  sold  for  the  true  ruby.  Nearly 
all  the  large  and  famous  stones  that  pass 
under  the  name  of  rubies  belong  to  this 
species;  such  is  the  ancient  ruby  in  the 
crown  of  England,  which  was  presented  to 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  by  Don  Pedro 
the  Cruel,  and  such  the  enormous  stone, 
time-honoured  in  Indian  tradition,  that  ac- 
companied the  Koh-i-nur  into  the  possession 
of  Her  who  is  now  the  Sovereign  of  India. 
An  orange  red  variety  of  the  spinel  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  rubicelle.  There  are 
also  varieties,  the  one  of  a  pale  Berlin  blue 
and  the  other  of  a  '  duck  blue '  containing 
much  green,  which  are  rare  and  curious 
rather  than  beautiful  forms  of  the  spinel.  It 
also  sometimes  occurs  with  a  tint  containing 
more  blue  than  the  balais  ruby,  and  ap- 
proaching the  almandine  garnet  in  hue 
though  generally  paler  ;  a  variety  which  has 
received  the  name  of  the  almandine  ruby. 

The  next  mineral  to  be  described  is  the 
chrysoberyl,  called  also  by  the  jewellers  the 
'oriental  chrysolite.'  Pliny's  stone  of  this 
name  (chrysoberyllos)  is  a  yellowish  beryl. 
That  known  to  modern  mineralogy,  when  in 
its  greatest  beauty,  is  a  stone  of  almost  ada 
mantine  lustre  and  transparence.  Indeed, 
it  is  more  like  the  diamond  in  these  respects 
than  are  the  varieties  of  the  sapphire.  It  is 
a  compound  of  alumina  and  the  rare  oxide 
glucina,  a  constituent  of  the  beryl.  This 
stone  has  usually  a  peculiar,  sometimes  a 
very  delicate,  greenish  yellow  or  primrose 
colour  :  it  is  then  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  jewels ;  a  lovely  specimen,  for  which  Mr. 
Hertz  is  said  to  have  received  300  guineas 
from  Mr.  Hope,  is  among  the  recent  acqui- 
sitions of  the  Mineral  Department  of  the 
British  Museum.  It  occurs  also  of  a  yel- 
lowish brown  hue.  In  hardness  it  is  very 
nearly  the  rival  of  the  sapphire.  A  green 
variety  from  Siberia,  called  Alexandrite,  is 
of    a   dull    green    mixed    with   a   reddish 
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amethyst  colour,  which  latter  hue  is  the 
only  one  it  exhibits  by  candlelight.  The 
finer  specimens  of  the  transparent  and  deli- 
cately-tinted chrysoberyl  are  from  Brazil; 
the  ancients  might  however  have  obtained  it 
in  its  less  beautiful  varieties  from  Ceylon. 
The  term  cyraophane  is  given  by  the  French 
to  the  mineral  species  of  the  chrysoberyl, 
and  refers  to  an  appearance  as  of  a  floating 
cloud,  which  is  generally,  but  not  always, 
seen  in  even  the  most  transparent  crystals 
of  chrysoberyl,  more  particularly  in  the 
direction  of  one  plane  of  the  crystal.  It  is 
a  curious  thing  thus  to  see  a  mist,  as  it  were, 
lying  in  a  stone  which  in  every  other  way  of 
looking  at  it  is  as  limpid  as  a  dew-drop.  The 
more  chatoyant  kinds  forming  '  the  chryso- 
beryl catseye '  are  in  general  only  translu- 
cent. 

The  emerald   and  the  beryl  are  one  and 
the  same  mineral — a  silicate  of  alumina  and 
glucina,  which  owes  to  a  small  trace  of  iron 
its  green,  blue,  pink,  or  yellow  tints,  or  else 
to  a  little  chromium  the  transcendent  green 
which  characterises  it  as  the  emerald.     This 
beautiful  gem  is  now  chiefly  obtained  from 
Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  in  New  Granada,  a  spot 
which   has   supplied   the  whole  world  with 
emeralds  since  the  conquest  of  the  country  by 
the  Spaniards.    Siberia  furnishes  a  few  stones 
to  our  jewellers,  and  probably  the  mines  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Catharinenburg  need 
only  enterprise  and  capital  to  produce  mag- 
nificent  specimens.     Inferior   emeralds  are 
obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saltzburg, 
in  a  micaschist  just  like  that  in  which  they 
are  found  in  Siberia ;   and,  it  may  be  added 
also,  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  parent 
rock  in  an  ancient  Egyptian  locality.  Mount 
Zabara,  worked  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies, 
from  which  Sir  Gr.  Wilkinson  obtained  several 
emeralds  of  pale  and  poor  quality,  which  are 
now   in   the   British   Museum.     The   New 
Grenada  emeralds  are  found  in  a  calcareous 
rock    often    charged    with    bitumeniferous 
matter.     Pegu  is  also  a  reputed  locality  of 
the  emerald. 

The  beryl,  known  in  jewellery  as  the 
aquamarine,  is  also  found  in  great  perfection 
at  Oduntschilon,  and  Mursinsk,  in  Siberia. 
It  exhibits  every  gradation  of  tint  from  a 
pale  azure  blue  to  a  fine  '  mountain  green  •  ' 
a  celandine  green,  or  yellow  green,  are  its 
more  usual  colours,  but  these  are  quite 
distinct  from  the  pure  '  emerald  green  '  of 
the  true  emerald.  There  is  also  a  pale  and 
pretty  orange  yellow  variety,  and  many  in- 
termediate tints  again  intervene  between 
this  yellow  and  the  green.  Among  other 
localities  of  the  beryl,  one  in  India,  Can- 
gayum  in  the  Deccan,  was  formerly  in  much 
repute.     Brazil  also  has  been  a  rich  source 


of  the  beryl,  and  even  the  Emerald  Isle 
itself  might  have  won  its  name  from  the 
beryls  which  it  has  produced  from  more  than 
one  locality ;  the  little  blue  crystals  from  the 
Mourne  Mountains  vying  in  colour  with  those 
from  Siberia. 

The  zircon,  the  name  of  which  is  derived 
from^  '  zerk,'  the  Arabic  word  for  '  a  gem,'  is 
a  mineral  with  a  somewhat  varied  colour- 
suite.  It  consists  of  the  mixed  oxides  of 
silicon  and  of  the  rare  element  zirconium 
(silicic  and  zirconic  acids),  and  is  one  of  the 
heaviest  and  most  lustrous  of  gemstones. 
Sometimes  of  an  unpleasing  brownish  green 
colour,  termed  the  jargoon,  and  very  rarely 
of  a  deep  greenish  blue,  its  colourless  variety 
is  the  nearest  match  in  brilliancy  and  re- 
fractive energy  for  the  diamond  ;  while  the 
deep  orange-tinted  red  zircon  is  that  trans- 
cendent g^m  the  true  hyacinth.  It  is  a  very 
heavy  stone,  and  its  refractive  index  is  far 
above  that  of  the  sapphire,  being  about  five- 
sixths  that  of  the  diamond ;  hence  its  near 
rivalry  of  that  stone  and  its  always  fine  lus- 
tre. 

The  tourmaline  is  a  singularly  interesting 
mineral.     Its   name   appears   to   be   in   its 
orignal  form  a  Cingalese  word, '  turamalL'  It 
is  a  very  complex  silicate,  containing  oxide 
of  boron,  and  often  also  lithia.     Its  optical  ■ 
characters   are   valuable,  in   consequence  of 
its  property  of  absorbing  one  of  the  polarised 
rays  of  light,  into  which  it  divides  every  ray 
that   enters   the   side   of    its   prism-shaped 
crystal.  _  A  slice  of  that  crystal  cut  parallel 
to  its  side   becomes  in  consequence  a  most 
useful  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  optical 
experimentalist.     Its  colour-suite  is  very  ex- 
tensive.    The   finest   colour   is   that  of  the 
ruby  red  variety  termed  rubellite,  or  siberite, 
found   in   Siberia.     Among  the  varieties  of 
other   colours  are  brown,  black,  claret,  and 
brownish  yellow  tints,  most  of  them  showing 
one  colour  when  looked  through  along  the 
prism  and  another  when  seen  across  it.     The 
green   variety  called   Brazilian   emerald  is 
often  used  as  a  precious  stone  :  the  Catholic 
bishops  of  South  America  use  it  instead  of 
the  amethyst,  the  episcopal  signet-stone  of 
Europe.     There  is  also  an  indigo  blue  kind 
called  indicolite  ;  but,  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
tourmalines  excepting  the  rubellite,  it  is  of 
a  dull  and  unpleasing  hue.     Ceylon  furnishes 
brown  and  yellow  varieties,  and  the  latter 
are   the   only  kinds  of  tourmaline  likely  to 
have  penetrated  into  the  Greek  or  Roman 
bazaars. 

The  topaz  consists  of  a  fluosilicate  mixed 
with  silicate  of  aluminium.  Its  Brazilian 
kind,  of  a  rich  orange  yellow,  when  cut  forms 
a  very  handsome  stone,  A  pale  blue  kind 
from  Siberia  is  also  a  pretty  variety,  and  its 
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colourless  crystals,  called  the  goutte  cfeau, 
are  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  diamond  by 
unskilled  eyes.  The  other  varieties  of  the 
topaz  are  the  pale  pink  kind,  generally  pro- 
duced by  heating  gently  the  orange  variety, 
but  sometimes  also  found  in  nature ;  the 
other  is  the  ordinary  straw-coloured  topaz,  a 
stone  with  little  claim  to  beauty.  Magnifi- 
cent crystals,  forming  the  finest  suite  in  the 
world,  of  a  fine  sherry-colour,  from  Siberia, 
exist  in  the  British  Museum  ;  but  the  light 
is  known  to  bleach  them  completely,  and 
they  are  consequently  kept  in  the  dark. 

The  chrysolite  is  a  pale  yellow  mineral  of 
which  the  peridot  is  a  fine  pistachio  or  olive- 
green  variety,  composed  of  a  silicate  of 
magnesia;  soft  for  a  precious  stone,  being 
just  under  quartz  in  hardness.  Large  speci- 
mens of  the  peridot  have  come  from  Con- 
stantinople, but  the  rocky  home  of  this 
mineral  is  as  unknown  now  as  is  that  of  the 
topazius,  the  mineral  on  Pliny's  list  which  it 
represents.  Minute  specimens  of  the  yellow 
kind,  called  olivine  or  chrysolite,  occur  in 
lavas  and  basalts,  and  in  some  of  the  masses 
of  meteoric  iron  that  have  fallen  to  the  earth 
from  space. 

The  garnets,  like  the  spinels,  form  a  well- 
defiued  mineralogical  group,  though  their 
composition  is  more  complex.  Their  more 
transparent  varieties  contain  similar  consti- 
tuents with  the  spinels,  with,  however,  the 
addition  of  a  little  iron  (chiefly  as  protoxide) 
and  silica  as  silicic  acid.  The  precious 
garnet  is  thus  essentially  a  silicate  of  alumi- 
nium, magnesium,  and  iron.  The  garnets 
are  well-known  stones,  and  can  hardly  be 
classed  with  those  we  have  discussed,  if  price 
is  to  be  our  guide.  They  are,  however, 
among  the  most  magnificent  of  the  coloured 
products  of  nature's  laboratory.  The  car-, 
buncle  is  their  name  in  jewellery  when  cut 
en  cahochon,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  boss  form, 
usually  hollowed  out  underneath  to  allow  the 
colour  of  the  stone  to  be  seen.  The  name 
garnet  is  sujjposed  to  be  derived  from  gran- 
aticus,  a  pomegranate  (from  the  red  colour 
of  the  seeds  and  juice),  or  else  from  the  term 
garamanticus,  one  of  its  Roman  appellations. 

The  pyrope  and  Bohemian  garnet  are 
names  for  varieties  of  a  deep  bood-red  and 
of  fiery  character  ;  the  alraandine  (probably 
a  corruption  of  Pliny's  alabandine,  though 
Mr.  King  thinks  it  is  derived  from  the 
almond  flower  as  recalling  the  pink  hue  of 
that  blossom)  or  Syriam  garnet  (so  named 
from  the  old  capital  of  Pegu,  Syriam),  are 
names  given  to  the  kinds  which  owe  to  ad- 
mixtures of  blue  their  very  pretty  carmine 
tints.  The  guarnacino  is  the  Italian  name 
for  a  brownish  red  garnet  of  the  colour  of 
tawny  port  wine,  while  the  hyacinthine  gar- 


net and  essonite  (or  cinnamon-stone)  are 
characterised  by  different  tones  of  orange 
and  yellow  mingled  with  the  reds  of  the 
other  varieties.  The  finest  of  these  is  that 
with  a  hyacinthine  hue,  often  called  by  the 
jewellers  '  hyacinthe  la  belle,'  and  still 
oftener  confounded  by  them  with  the  true 
hyacinth. 

The  diamond,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
say,  consists  of  crystallised  carbon :  soft 
plumbago  or  pure  charcoal  are  diff'erent 
forms  of  the  same  protean  element  which  in 
the  diamond  becomes  the  hardest  substance 
known.  The  beauty  of  this  gem  is  due  to 
its  very  extraordinary  reflecting  power  or 
lustre,  and  to  its  quality  of  diverting  a  ray 
of  light  from  its  course  to  a  far  greater  ex- 
tent than  any  other  gem.  The  result  is  an 
extraordinary  brilliancy  in  the  diamond ; 
but  this  is  independent,  to  a  great  degree, 
of  the  property  of  flashing  out  the  colour  of 
the  rainbow,  which  a  piece  of  the  heavy 
glass  used  to  counterfeit  the  diamond  pos- 
sesses to  at  least  as  effective  a  degree.  Our 
modern  supplies  of  the  diamond  are  drawn 
almost  entirely  from  Brazil.  Borneo  sends 
a  few,  but  India,  that  supplied  the  world 
down  to  a  century  ago,  no  longer  furnishes 
them,  or  only  in  very  small  numbers.  The 
colour-suite  of  the  diamond  is  rather  an  ex- 
tensive one.  Brown  and  a  pale  brownish- 
yellow  are  common  colours,  a  pale  pink 
champagne  colour,  a  fine  canary  yellow,  and 
a  very  plain  aquamarine  or  bluish  green 
colour,  are  also  not  rarely  met  with.  At 
Dresden  there  is  a  diamond  weighing  40 
carats  of  a  very  fine  green  colour ;  and  in 
the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Hope  was  one 
of  40:^  carats  of  a  decided  (but  rather  steel- 
like) blue.  In  that  same  collection  were 
formerly  to  be  found  an  apricot-coloured 
diamond  of  12|^  carats,  one  of  a  fine  hya- 
cinth red,  others  with  the  colours  of  a  Bra- 
zilian topaz,  the  blood-red  garnet,  the  green 
tourmaline,  and  one  of  a  lilac  colom-. 

Mr.  King  has  dug  out  of  old  books  some 
curious  diamond  lore.  He  has  found  an  old 
engraving  of  the  famous  diamond  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  one  of  the  first  cut  in  Europe,  by 
Louis  Berquem,  and  he  explodes  a  story 
that  hitherto  confounded  it  with  the  Sancy 
Diamond.  He  also  adds  a  ver}'-  curious  bit 
of  information  which  confirms  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  Koh-i-nur  with  the  great  dia- 
mond of  Indian  tradition,  which  Tavcrnier 
seems  to  have  mistaken  for  a  great  diamond 
which  was  cut  and  spoilt  at  Delhi  about 
1665.  De  Boot  in  1609  quotes  from  Mo- 
nades  to  the  effect  that  the  largest  ^diamond 
he  knew  was  an  Indian  one  with  the  weight 
of  187^  carats.  The  one  Tavernier  saw  at 
the   court    of    Aurungzebe   weighed    119^ 
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ratis,  which  would  be  about  186  modern 
English  carats,  while  the  Koh-i-nur  in  1861 
weighed  186^  English  carats,  corresponding 
to  187y\p  Indian  carats,  a  very  near  ap- 
proximation to  the  187^  of  Monades.  The 
great  Indian  talisman  has  now  been  reduced 
to  102y3y^  carats — to  suit  the  regulation  pat- 
tern of  the  modern  diamond-cutters,  now 
called  '  the  brilliant,'  a  form  invented  in 
order  to  make  the  most  of  the  lustre  with 
the  smallest  diminution  in  weight  of  octa- 
hedral or  dodecahedral  crystals  of  diamond. 
But  the  art  of  cutting  diamonds  is  all  but 
extinct  in  England,  and  the  modern  cutters 
of  Amsterdam,  and  even  of  Paris,  are  not 
what  their  predecessors  were.  Their  art  is 
one  of  routine,  and  they  are  quite  unable  to 
deal  with  the  difficult  problem  of  how  to 
cut  a  stone  so  as  to  preserve  its  bulk  and  to 
develop  its  splendour,  each  in  the  highest 
degree;  a  problem,  indeed,  which  may  be 
said  to  have  never  been  thorpughly  grappled 
with.  Thus  the  Koh-i-nur  had  to  be  re- 
duced to  a  shape  which  is  only  a  brilliant  in 
name,  for  it  is  far  too  thin  for  the  true  bril- 
liant of  the  days  of  Jeffries  or  of  Ralph 
Potter,  the  first  diamond-cutter  Europe  has 
produced,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  Many  a  stone  is  now  called  In- 
dian, and  supposed  to  be  superior  to  any  of 
the  diamonds  of  Brazil,  merely  because  it 
was  cut  when  diamond-cutting  was  more  of 
an  art  and  less  of  a  mechanical  process  than 
it  is  now.  No  loss  in  weight,  however,  can 
take  from  the  Koh-i-nur  its  unique  prestige. 
It  presents  to  the  eye  a  much  larger  surface 
than  before  it  was  cut,  and  if  it  lacks  the 
fire  and  iridescence  of  smaller  diamonds, 
this  is  mainly  due  to  its  greater  size ;  for  as 
a  stone  rises  in  weight  and  size  above  twenty 
carats  it  loses  proportionally  in  efiect.  So 
large  a  stone  as  the  Koh-i-nur  could  never 
be  endowed  with  the  splendour  of  a  smaller 
diamond.  Had  its  old  Indian  cut  and 
rounded  facettes  been  repolished,  it  would 
not  have  been  less  beautiful  than  now.  It 
is  now  the  fifth  of  the  great  diamonds  of 
Europe.  Before,  it  was  second  only  in  size 
to  the  Russian  diamond,  while  it  ranked  in 
quality  with  any  diamond  among  the  crown 
jewels  of  Europe. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  pages  of  Theo- 
phrastus  and  Pliny,  and  inquire  how  far  this 
and  the  other  stones  we  have  thus  far  de- 
scribed were  known  in  antiquity,  and  by 
what  names  they  were  designated.  As  re- 
gards the  diamond,  the  classical  scholar  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  recalling  passages  in  an- 
cient authors  that  prove  the  term  adamas  to 
have  been  used  at  first  in  allusion  to  some 
very  hard  metal,  sometimes  apparently  for 
steel  itself,  that  rarest  of  substances  in  early 


times;  while  subsequently  it  came  to  be 
applied,  as  by  Theophrastus,  to  some  pre- 
cious stone  of  great  hardness.  In  the  age 
of  Augustus  the  term  had  come  to  be  techni- 
cally used  for  a  small  precious  stone,  the 
adamas,  punctum  lapidis,  pretiosior  auro 
of  Manilius  (iv.  926). 

Rings  exist  of  Roman  workmanship  in 
which  the  diamond  is  set  in  its  original  octa- 
hedral form  unpolished  save  with  its  natural 
somewhat  resinous  lustre,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  several  of  the  six  varieties 
enumerated  by  Pliny  under  the  name  were 
the  true  diamonds.  Whether  the  variety 
first  described  by  Pliny  as  his  Indian  adamas 
was  that  from  Golconda,  or  whether  it  was 
the  small  sapphire  crystal  of  the  Carnatic, 
remains  an  unsettled  question.  He  appa- 
rently confounded  an  '  Indian '  adamas, 
consisting  probably,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the 
colourless  and  pale  sapphire  described  by 
some  old  Greek  author  when  diamonds  were 
scarcely  or  not  at  all  known,  with  the  true 
diamond,  which  in  Pliny's  time  must  cer- 
tainly have  come  by  the  direct  route  from 
India.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  his  '  Arabian ' 
adamas  would  probably  have  been  the  true 
Indian  stone  that  found  its  way  into  com- 
merce through  some  other  than  the  ordinary 
channel.  As  regards  the  other  varieties  of 
Pliny's  adamas,  his  ^Ethiopian  kind,  not 
larger  than  a  cucumber-seed,  was  probably 
also  a  true  diamond,  and  the  description  in 
respect  to  form,  size,  and  colour  correctly 
represents  some  sorts  of  the  stone.  Possibly 
it  found  its  way  into  commerce  by  the 
coasting  trade  up  the  African  coast,  having 
first  reached  the  shores  of  Zanzibar  in  that 
direct  trade  with  India  which  dared  to  cross 
the  open  sea  under  the  steady  breath  of  the 
monsoons  ;  or,  and  this  is  the  more  probable 
conjecture,  this  name  originated  in  that  con- 
fusion between  Ethiopia  and  India  that 
even  led  Alexander  to  expect  that  he  might 
reach  the  sources  of  the  Nile  in  his  Indian 
expedition. 

The  cenchrea,  of  the  size^  of  a  millet-seed, 
again  a  characteristic  description,  Pliny  in- 
troduces only  as  a  form  of  the  Arabian 
adamas ;  while  the  '  Macedonian  '  and  '  Cyp- 
rian '  varieties  are  probably  taken  by  the 
Latin  eneyclopsedist  from  the  same  Greek 
treatise  that  suggested  the  first  divisions  of 
his  Indian  adamas,  recording  the  knowledge 
of  a  time  when  that  name  was  applied  to 
the  pale  little  crystals,  and  perhaps  to  rolled 
pebbles  of  sapphire,  supplied  partly  by  India 
and  partly  by  Grecian  localities.  His 
heavy  siderites  was  most  likely  magnetite, 
the  heaviest  and  hardest  ore  of  that  steel  to 
which,  doubtless,  the  title  of  adamas  was 
originally  vaguely  applied.      This   mineral 
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crystallises  in  octahedral  and  do(fecahedral 
forms  like  those  of  the  diamond.  To  it 
Pliny  applies  this  identical  name  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  magnet  in  his  36th  Book ; 
but  nominis  tantum  auctoritatem  habent, 
says  Pliny  of  these  kinds  of  diamond,  with 
good  reason. 

The  agates  and  jaspers  we  have  not 
treated  among  the  mineralogical  accounts  of 
coloured  minerals.  They  belong  to  a  pecu- 
liar chapter  of  mineralogy,  and  seem  to  be 
more  advantageously  discussed  by  them- 
selves. 

To  go  into  the  mineralogy  of  silica,  in- 
cluding all  the  varieties  of  quartz,  chalce- 
dony and  opal,  would  need  a  more  extended 
field.  We  may,  however,  group  these  innu- 
merable varieties  into  four  divisions,  cha- 
racterised by  the  one  common  characteristic 
that  they  are  silex,  or  silica  (oxide  of 
silicon)  in  various  degrees  of  purity. 

First  we  have  quartz  crystal,  or  crystal- 
lised silica,  of  which  the  ordinary  colourless 
kind,  the  amethyst  or  lilac  kind,  the  '  smoky' 
quartz  and  cairngorm  stone,  as  well  as  the 
Brazilian  kinds  with  their  yellow  and  orange 
hues,  are  the  more  important  varieties.  Of 
these  the  pale  yellow  is  termed  the  citrine 
quartz,  the  more  orange  '  Bohemian '  and 
*  Spanish  topaz.'  Then  we  have  opal,  which 
is  silica  in  a  purely  physical  and  chemical 
condition,  not  crystalline,  perhaps  incapable 
of  crystallisation,  generally  combined  with 
water,  and  presenting  itself  with  various 
colours  but  with  a  uniform  wax-like  or 
resinous  appearance.  One  of  its  varieties  is 
that  most  lovely  gem  the  '  noble '  or  '  pre- 
cious opal,'  in  which  minute  fissures  appa- 
rently striated  with  microscopic  lines,  due  it 
may  be  to  laminas  formed  by  an  incipient 
crystallisation  of  quartz,  flash  out  colours  of 
the  purest  and  most  brilliant  hues.  The 
colour  is  not  due  to  any  colouring  matter, 
but  is  a  consequence  of  the  difi"raction  of 
the  light  produced  by  these  fine  lines.  The 
commoner  varieties  of  opal  are  of  various 
tints  of  yellow  and  of  brown,  and  are  marked 
by  the  characteristic  common  to  all  the  min- 
erals of  the  opal  kind,  a  wavy  texture  and 
resinous  lustre.  The  fire  opal  of  Mexico  is 
a  rich  hyacinth  red  variety  of  the  same 
stone. 

Next  to  the  opal  may  be  put  the  chalce- 
donic  sorts  of  silica.  Pure  chalcedony  is  a 
most  intimate  mixture  of  silica  in  the  two 
states  of  quartz  and  opal  and  in  variable 
proportions.  It  is  colourless  or  of  a  very 
pale  horn  colour ;  but  tinted  with  small 
quantities  of  iron  or  of  other  substances,  it 
forms  a  brilliant  and  endless  variety  of  sards, 
agates,  and  carnelians,  plasmas,  &c.  Mixed 
with  other  minerals  in  a  state  of  mechanical 


'  admixture,  it  forms  the  equally  long  cata- 
logue of  jaspers;  the  former  we  may  call 
the  agate  chalcedonies,  the  latter  the  jasper 
varieties  of  chalcedony.  "We  must  distin- 
guish certain  of  each  of  these  groups.  Of 
the  agate  kind  we  have  the  sard,  a  variety 
richer  probably  in  quartz  than  is  the  more 
earthy,  softer,  and  more  impure,  perhaps 
more  opaline  carnelian.  The  sard  is  trans- 
lucent, often  almost  transparent,  and  pre- 
sents various  red  and  orange  hues.  Some 
are  black  in  aspect  but  blood  red  by  trans- 
mitted light ;  they  represent  the  various 
kinds  of  '  Morio  '  or  mulberry  stone  of  Pliny, 
and  are  also  included  in  his  sardius :  they 
are  the  sardoiue  of  the  French.  Others  are 
red  or  brown  in  aspect,  but  a  soft  beautiful 
pale  yellow  when  looked  through.  These 
are  the  stones  on  which  the  finest  remains  of 
ancient  art  are  usually  enshrined.  The 
finest  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times  came 
from  India,  but  the  ancients  probably  had 
other  sources  for  the  beautiful  stones  on 
which  some  of  the  earliest  Greek  works  are 
engraved. 

The  prase  is  the  name  given  by  the  min- 
eralogist to  a  dull  but  hard  green  impure 
translucent  quartz,  a  diff'erent  kind  from  the 
often  beautiful  mineral  termed  prase  by  the 
gem  collectors,  which  is  the  plasma  (an  Ital- 
ian corruption  of  the  word  prase  or  prasina) 
or  green  chalcedony  of  mineralogy.  The 
latter,  in  its  many  varieties  of  colour  and 
transluceney,  is  the  stone  so  valued  by  the 
Romans  of  Pliny's  day,  to  be  recognised 
probably  under  several  of  his  names  for  va- 
rieties of  smaragdus,  jaspis  and  prasius.  It 
is  found  in  India  and  at  Olympus  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  chrysoprase  is  a  kind  tinged 
with  oxide  of  nickel,  of  an  apple-green. 
The  Silesian  locality  of  this  stone  is  a  mod- 
ern discovery ;  but  there  are  gems  apparent- 
ly antique  engraved  on  a  stone  that  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  chrysoprase. 

Agates  are  mixtures  in  curious  forms  of 
various  varieties  of  chalcedony.  The  hard- 
est and  finest  coloured  are  those  of  India 
and  Uruguay.  Softer  agates  are  found  in 
Germany  and  in  other  localities.  All  these 
stones  have  usually  been  formed  by  infiltra- 
tion of  siliceous  waters  into  cavities  in  trap 
rocks,  and  the  layers  in  the  agate  mark  the 
successive  and  often  concentric  walls  of  the 
cavity  as  from  time  to  time  new  deposits 
were  formed  in  its  interior.  When  these 
are  cut  parallel  to  the  red,  white,  or  brown 
layers  of  successive  deposit,  and  there  are 
7nore  than  tivo  of  these  layers,  the  stone  is 
called  the  sardonyx ;  when  there  are  only 
two  layers  it  is,  in  modern  phraseology,  the 
onyx ;  when  one  is  dark  and  covered  by  a 
thiu  white  layer,  generally  ground  by  the 
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-  artist  till  the  under  layer  is  seen  through, 
so  as  to  give  this  upper  white  film  a  bluish 
tinge,  it  is  the  nicolo  (onjculo  or  choice  little 
onyx),  a  favourite  stone  of  the  gem-engravers 
of  th8  Lower  Empire,  When  the  stone  is 
so  cut  that  the  layers  run  across  the  face  of 
it — usually  dark  sard  and  white  layers  are 
^  those  which  arc?  chosen  thus  to  alternate — it 
becomes  the  so-called  '  tricoloured  '  or  'band- 
ed agate,'  a  very  favourite  stone  of  the  Italo- 
Greek  engravers.  The  jasper  onyx  and 
jasper  agate  are  varieties  in  which  one  or 
more  of  the  layers  of  the  agate  are  formed 
of  a  coloured  jasper. 

The^  jaspers,   or   chalcedonies   mechanic- 
ally mixed  with  other  minerals,  are  always 
opaque,  except  where  they  are  on  the  border 
line  that  separates  them  from  the  agate  va- 
rieties, when  some  of  them  are  translucent. 
The  green  jasper  used  in  antiquity  for  the 
earliest  Assyrian  cylinders  as  for  the  latest 
Gnostic  amulets,  is  a  mixture  of  the  green 
mineral  chlorite  with  chalcedony.     Spotted 
with  red  spots  it  is  bloodstone.     Heliotrope 
is  a  translucent  kind  of  plasma  often  simi- 
larly spotted.     There  is  a  fine  homogeneous 
red  jasper  of  a  vermilion  colour  that  is  found 
m  a  breccia  in  India  and  also  in  Egypt,  and 
often  used  for  Roman  gems  in  the  later  times 
of  the  Empire.     Besides  these  there  are  a 
pea-green  kind,  much  used  for  inlaid  work 
in  ancient  Egypt  and  occasionally  for  cylin- 
ders in  Mesopotamia,  a  brown  jasper,  one  of 
a  fine  yellow  tint,  and  a  host  of  other  mot- 
tled and  otherwise  variegated  and  coloured 
kinds;    but  those  just  enumerated  are  the 
most  common  among  the  jasper  gemstoues 
of  antiquity. 

Of  all  these  siliceous   minerals  we  may 
with  some  certainty  assert  the  crystallus  of 
the  Romans  and  of  Greece  to  have  been 
quartz  crystal.     The  amethyst  also  retains 
the  name  it  bears  direct  from  the  Greek 
tongue,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
opalus  of  Pliny  is  not  the  mineral  known  to 
us  as  the  precious  opal.     Although  we  do 
not  know  of  any  Indian  locality  for  this 
lovely  stone,  and  Pliny,  who  describes  the 
precious  opal  with  the  vivid  language  of  one 
who  had  admired  it,  mentions  India  as  the 
locality  for  the  specimens  of  the  finest  qual- 
ity known  in  his  time.     The  precious  opal 
IS  so  rare  a  stone  that  with  all  our  mining 
enterprise  and  geological  research  over  the 
far  vaster  world  of  modern  geography,  we 
know  of  only  two  certain  localities  for  it, 
namely,  in  Hungary  and  in  Mexico.-    But 
the  quartz  in  the  trap  rocks  of  the  Ghauts 
above  Bombay  sometimes  shows  an  irride- 
scence  on  certain  of  its  crystal  planes  that 
seems  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  this  kind 
of  opal.     It  is  not  impossible  therefore  that 
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formerly  an  Indian  locality  was  really  known 
for  this  stone. 

The  determination  of  the  names  given  in 
antiquity  to  the  varieties  of  onyx,  sardonyx, 
and  agate  has  called  forth  a  little  literature, 
headed  by  Kohler;  and  Mr.  King  has  grap- 
pled with  the  subject  with  some   success, 
though  the  exposition  of  his  views  is  not 
very  lucidly  expressed.     The  onyx  of  Theo- 
phrastus  was  the  tricoloured  agate ;  though 
we  believe  those  with  very  wavy  angular  or 
ribboned  strata  rarely,  if  ever,  to  have  been 
used  by  the  Greeks.     Pliny  nowhere  defines 
the  onyx  of  his  time,  though  he  gives  half  a 
dozen  of  the  discordant  descriptions  of  other 
authors,  some  of  which  would  point  to  the 
onyx  as  consisting  of  parallel  horizontal  lay- 
ers, like  the  onyx  of  our  day ;  others,  how- 
ever, describe  a  more   irregularly  marked 
stone,  and  the  use  of  the  term  onychines,  as 
applied  to  vases  and  vessels  made  of  such  a 
material,  seems  to  preclude  the  idea  of  its 
being  formed  of  a  stone  in  regular  layers. 
It  would  appear,  in  short,  and  this  Mr.  King 
seems  to  mean,  that  in  one  sense  the  '  onyx ' 
of  the  Romans  was  used  for  a  stone  lying  in 
regular  layers — our  nicolo  being  one  variety 
of  it,  and  an  opaque  black  and  white  layered 
stone   being   another,  namely,  the  Arabian 
variety — but  that  in  another  sense  or  at  an- 
other period  the  word  was  used  for  the  irreg- 
ularly marked  and  eyed  agates,  an  example 
of  which  Mr.  King  recognises  in  the  large 
tiger's  head  in  the  British  Museum,  from 
the  Townley  Collection. 

Mr.  King  is  happy  in  his  account  of  the 
Vasa  Murrhina  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  he  has 
not  brought  out  the  best  point  in  his  ex- 
planation  of   their    character.     They  were 
like  onyx  but  were  not  onyx.     They  came 
with  onyx  from  the  Nerbudda,  as  related  by 
the  author  of   the  Periplus.     They  were, 
moreover,  '  baked  in  ovens.'     To  this  day,' 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Broach,  nodules  of 
onyx  are  dug  in  the  dry  season  from  the  beds 
of  torrents ;  they  are  then  of  a  dark  olive 
green  inclining  to  grey;  after  being  exposed 
to  the  sun  to  dry,  they  are  packed  in  earthen 
pots  with  dry  goat's  dung,  which  is  set  on 
fire.      When   removed,    after   cooling,    the 
stones  have  changed  in  colour,  often  to  rich 
hues  of  orange  and  hyacinthine  red;    and 
the  more  ornamental  of  the  mottled  onyxes 
that  come  from  Cambay  are  those  thus  arti- 
ficially beautified.     These  facts  have  escaped 
Mr.  King,  but  in  them  perhaps  we  may  see 
the  true  source  of  the  Parthis  Ilurrhina 
cocta  focis.     The    onyxes  of   their  natural 
colour    aro    probably  the   onychines  which 
classical  authors  contrast,  and  certainly  do 
not  confound  as  Mr.  King  seems  to  do,  with 
these  Murrhina. 
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We  may  observe  that  no  stones  are  so 
porous  or  so  easily  coloured  by  artificial 
means  as  the  varieties  of  chaledony.  Sards 
and  onyxes  are  now  imported  from  Uruguay 
quite  as  hard  and  beautiful  as  the  naturally 
coloured  ones  from  India,  and  the  jewellers 
must  be  reaping  a  rich  harvest  from  the 
enormous  prices  they  are  in  our  time  charg- 
ing for  ornaments  made  from  this  beautiful 
stone.  Many  of  the  opaque  varieties  of 
chalcedony,  those,  namely,  which  we  know 
as  jaspers,  are  referred  by  Mr.  King  to  the 
different  sorts  of  Pliny's  achates  (the  word 
from  which  our  term  agate  comes).  Some 
of  these  belong,  however,  to  the  green  stones 
enumerated  under  other  heads  by  Pliny. 
The  beautiful  '  sapphirine,'  and,  in  one  or 
two  instances,  '  amethystine  '  chalcedonies, 
so  called  from  their  tints,  stones  that  were 
very  rife  among  the  later  Assyrian  and  Per- 
sian cylinders  and  seals,  are  included  under 
several  of  the  heads  of  Pliny's  iaspis ;  in- 
deed, he  states  them  to  have  been  the  most 
valued  sorts  of  jasper,  and  accordingly  of 
them,  as  of  the  prase  of  modern  amateurs 
(or  plasma  of  modern  mineralogy),  he  makes 
several  varieties. 

It  might  seem  very  easy  for  a  mineralogist, 
while  making  an  analysis  of  Theophrastus 
and  Pliny,  to  write  opposite  to  each  of  the 
several  stones  they  describe  a  modern  name, 
and  so  to  find  a  place  in  their  nomenclature 
for  each  of  the  red  stones  enumerated.  It 
is  certainly  an  easier  task  in  this  case  than 
in  that  of  the  green  stones,  but  even  here  we 
cannot  speak  with  entire  certainty.  Thus, 
we  cannot  say  whether  Theophrastus  knew 
either  the  true  ruby,  or  even  the  spinels. 
The  former  is  improbable ;  if  he  knew  the 
spinel  and  the  balais  rubies  he  certainly  con- 
founded them  with  the  garnet,  which,  in  its 
difi'ercnt  varieties,  was  essentially  the  av6pa^ 
of  Greece,  as  it  was  the  carbunculus  of 
Pliii}'.  The  signification  of  the  two  words 
was  the  same,  the  latter  being  the  diminutive 
of  carbo,  which,  like  anthrax,  means  a  live 
coal.  That  Roman  artists  sometimes  en- 
graved on  the  ruby  seems  tolerably  certain. 
We  are  not  unfamiliar  with  their  works  on 
almandine  garnets,  but  no  certain  Greek  or 
early  Grasco-Eoman  work  is  recorded  on  the 
blood-red  garnet.  Mr.  King  adduces  a  very 
dubious  instance  of  it,  that  of  the  famed 
Sirius  head  in  the  Marlborough  Collection  ; 
a  gem  cut  into  the  stone  to  an  extraordinary 
depth,  so  that  one  sees  down  the  very  throat 
of  the  dog.  It  is  cut  with  astonishing  ability 
in  a  transcendent  pyrope ;  but  it  is  without 
a  history.  It  was  described  by  Natter  in 
1754,  a  period  suspicious  on  account  of  its 
forgeries  in  gems,  when  such  a  gem  could 
certainly  have  been  cut,  and  when  Natter 


confesses  to  having  at  least  copied  it.  His 
splendid  copy  on  topaz  is  in  the  Hermitage. 

Pliny  associates  with  his  carbunculus  a 
stone  called  by  a  Greek  name,  lychnis,  im- 
plying a  lit  lamp,  the  anthracites  which  he 
takes  from  Theophrastus,  and  the  sandaresus. 
The  sandaresus  is  doubtless  the  stone  termed 
avanturine,  a  red  translucent  quartzose  stone 
with  little  fissures  in  it,  which  produce  a  sort 
of  scintillation.  The  name  is  usually  de- 
rived from  the  accident  which  '  peradventure ' 
happened  to  a  Venetian  glassblower  who  up- 
set a  pot  of  glass  coloured  by  copper,  and 
so  chanced  to  form  the  far  more  beautiful 
avanturine  glass.  This  name  is  more  prob- 
ably, however,  of  older  origin.  In  the  Tar- 
gum  of  the  pseudo- Jonathan-ben-Uzziel,  re- 
ferred by  Mr.  Deutsch  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century,  a  stone,  translated  jasper 
in  our  version,  is  called  the  margniath  apan- 
turin,  or  panther-gem.  The  step  from  apan- 
turin  to  avanturine  is  a  short  one.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Pliny  describes  a  green 
stone  '  like  panther  eyes.'  A  green  variety, 
the  spangling  of  which  is  inferior  and  only 
seen  in  one  direction  of  the  stone,  is  found 
in  large  masses  in  India.  It  corresponds 
with  the  green  sandaresus,  or  sandastros, 
which  Pliny  says  was  from  India,  of  an 
apple  or  olive  green,  and  of  no  value.  Mr. 
King  seems  to  assign  another  attribution  to 
these  names  of  Pliny's ;  but  for  once  the 
mineralogy  of  Pliny  is  not  at  fault.  Indeed, 
the  Roman  writer  also  mentions  a  variety 
which  would  not  take  a  polish,  and  this  is  no 
doubt  a  micaceous  schistose  stone,  of  which 
specimens  occur  frequently  in  modern  col- 
lections very  like  avanturine,  but  too  soft 
for  use. 

The  best  varieties  of  Pliny's  carbuncles 
came  from  India,  Carthage,  ^thopia,  and  Ca- 
ria,  and  there  were  seven  other  localities  for 
inferior  kinds,  five  of  which  are  taken  from 
the  descriptions  of  the  anthrakion  of  Theo- 
phrastus. He  says  the  amethystizontes,  the 
carbuncles  tending  to  an  amethyst  or  violet 
colour,  were  the  best.  These  undoubtedly 
are  the  almandine  garnets,  of  which  we  find 
many  carrying  good  engraved  work  of  the 
early  imperial  age.  His  '  alabandini '  were 
from  Orthosia  in  Caria,  and  were  prepared  in 
the  wealthy  city  of  Alabandae;  they  were 
no  doubt  the  '  polygonal  and  hexagonal ' 
(probably  the  ordinary  rhombic  dodecahed- 
ron which  has  the  form  of  a  hexagonal  prism) 
kinds  of  anthrax  which  Theophrastus  called 
Miletian,  from  their  locality  Miletus,  in 
Caria. 

Finally,  we  have  to  deal  with  Pliny's  lych- 
nis. It  was  of  two  kinds ;  the  Indian  was 
the  best,  the  Ionian  the  next  best  kind.  This 
latter  sort  was  of  two  varieties ;  one  with  a 
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crimson  (purpura),  the  other  with  a  scarlet 
(cocco),  colour.  Pliny  derives  the  name 
from  the  ion,  a  plant  which  Mr.  King  calls 
the  pink  cyclamen.  Pliny  also  speaks  of  the 
lychnis  as  sometimes  called  a  more  languid 
or  paler  (remissior)  carbuncle.  This  and 
the  divisions  into  which  he  groups  it  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  here  we  have  the  true 
ruby  in  the  Indian  lychnis  as  distinct  from 
the  spinels  (the  spinel,  and  balais  ruby), 
which  we  exactly  recognize  in  the  Ionian 
lychnis.  These  last  would  probably  be  found 
in  small  specimens  in  various  parts  of  Asia 
Minor. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  Pliny's  carbun- 
culus  was  our  garnet,  that  the  favourite  sort 
was  our  almandine  kind;  both  names  as 
terms  for  the  garnet  being  in  this  case  prob- 
ably direct  in  their  descent  to  our  times ;  but 
that  the  Indian  lychnis  was  the  name  for  the 
ruby,  the  two  sorts  of  Ionian  lychnis  com- 
prising our  two  kinds  of  red  spinel.  The 
Carchedonian  and  Carian  would  be  garnets 
often  occurring,  as  coarse  and  veined  garnets 
now  do,  of  size  sufficiently  large  to  form 
snuff-boxes  and  small  vessels.  Mr.  King 
describes  an  antique  cup  as  large  as  the  half 
of  a  goose's  egg,  engraved  with  the  name  of 
its  ancient  owner,  Codrus,  and  mentions  two 
others  possibly  also  antique.  We  would  only 
add  that  the  dark  kind  of  Carthaginian  gar- 
net is  described  by  Pliny  as  sometimes  show- 
ing a  star.  This  is  true  of  some  of  the  deep- 
coloured  carbuncles  that  come  now  into  the 
market,  when  they  are  cut  in  the  right  way 
to  show  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  asteria, 
or  star-stone  variety  of  the  ruby  or  sapphire 
is  almost  invariably  confined  to  the  paler 
tints  of  those  two  stones. 

The  only  yellow  stones  we  believe  that 
have  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity  are 
pale  citrines,  or  yellow  quartz.  Of  cinna- 
mon-stone and  hyacinthine  garnet,  perhaps 
also  of  the  true  hyacinth,  we  have  splendid 
examples  among  the  finest  gems  of  Grrseco- 
Eoman  artists.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  affirm  that  neither  Grreeks  or  Romans  were 
acquainted  with  the  more  rare  of  the  purely 
yellow  stones  of  modern  jewellery  ;  but  the 
absence  in  the  collections  of  Europe  of  any 
one  of  these  stones  other  than  the  citrine 
with  indubitable  ancient  work  on  it,  goes  far 
to  confirm  the  belief  that,  at  all  events,  they 
rnust  have  been  extremely  rare  and  excep- 
tional. Mr.  King  quotes  a  remark  from 
Pliny  that  the  Romans  were  not  fond  of  the 
colour  yellow,  the  hue  of  gold  being  not  in 
estimation  for  gems  or  other  things.  And 
yet  the  chrysolithus  is  coupled  by  Proper- 
tius  with  the  emerald  in  the  presents  that 
won  the  heart  of  a  certain  fair  Cyn- 
thia :—  "^ 


'  quoscunque  smaragdos 
Quosquededitflavo  lumine  chrysolithos.'— 11.16. 

What  might  the  stone  with   this   yellow 
light  in  it  have  been  ? 

Pliny  says  '^thopia  sends  the  hyacinth 
(our  sapphire),  and  the  chrysolite,  which  has 
a  splendid  golden  hue  when  the  light  shines 
through  it  {aureo  fulgore  translucentes)  ; 
the  Indian,  however,  are  the  best.'  The 
stone  which  this  describes  exactly,  and  the 
only  stone  that  bears  out  Pliny's  further 
statement,  that  by  contrast  it  makes  gold 
look  like  silver,  is  the  hyacinthine  garnet,  or 
the  transcendent  stone  of  which  it  is  the 'al- 
ter ego,  the  true  hyacinth.  It  is  possible 
that  an  Egyptian  or  Abyssinian  locality  may 
have  been  known  in  antiquity  for  the  sapph- 
ire, the  Essonite  garnet,  and  the  zircon,  just 
as  we  now  receive  them  all  in  the  same  bags 
from  Ceylon ;  but  the  explanation  before  giv- 
en of  the  confusion  of  ^thopia  in  early 
times  with  India  may  well  explain  the  lo- 
cality here  assigned  by  Pliny,  especially  if 
he  was  copying  from  an  older  author;  or  the 
commerce  in  his  own  time  between  India 
through  Cane,  on  the  Red  Sea,  with  Port 
Ayalites  in  Abyssinia,  might  explain  it.  Mr. 
King  would  include  with  orange  yellow  or 
deep  honey-coloured  stones,  the  pale  Orien- 
tal topaz  under  the  chrysolithi.  But  his 
ground  for  doing  so  is,  that  Pliny  tells  of  the 
chrysolite  making  gold  look  pale  as  silver, 
and  that  these  were  mounted  clear  without  a 
foil  behind  them.  It  is  the  rarest  thing  even 
now  to  find  a  yellow  sapphire,  with  its  usually 
so  pale  a  straw  yellow,  capable  of  looking 
other  than  a  very  pallid  stone  when  set  in 
gold. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  be- 
queathed to  modern  mineralogists  by  Pliny 
in  his  37th  book  is  certainly  that  of  attrib- 
uting to  all  the  green  stones  he  mentions 
their  corresponding  modern  names.  He  gives 
a  list  of  some  twelve  varieties  of  smarao-dus, 
a  name  which  would  mislead  were  we  to 
translate  It  emerald,  though  our  word  comes 
by  direct  descent  from,  and  applies  certainly 
to,  the  true  and  typical  smaragdus.  Then, 
with  more  than  his  usual  mineralogical  in- 
sight, he  classifies  the  beryl  as  a  kind  of 
smaragdus,  with  eight  varieties  which  he 
enumerates. 

We  will  at  once  select  from  this  formida- 
ble  catalogue  of  stones  the  true  emeralds 
and  the  beryls.  He  distinguishes  between 
his  first  three  varieties  of  emerald — the 
Scythian,  Bactrian,  and  Egyptian,  and  the 
inferior  sorts.  These  three  were,  in  fact,  the 
true  emerald  ;  the  Scythian  coming  no  doubt 
from  the  Siberian  locality  near  Bissersk,  to 
the  east  of  Ekatharineuberg ;  the  so-called 
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Bactrian  most  likely  came  from  a  locality 
unknown  to  us,  to  the  north  or  north-east  of 
the  Hindoo  Coosh,  possibly  from  the  Altai, 
where,  in  the  Tigeretz  Mountains  beryls  are 
now  obtained.  It  is  more  probable,  however, 
that  their  locality  may  hereafter  prove  to  be 
within  the  Chinese  frontier.  From  sucb  a 
locality  a  few  emeralds  are  said  still  oc- 
casionally to  cross  the  Himalaya  passes,  with 
a  pale  kind  of  turquoise  into  North-western 
India.  The  discovery  of  the  Zabara  emer- 
ald mines  in  Egypt,  with  the  houses  almost 
intact  in  which  the  workmen  formerly  lived, 
establishes  Pliny's  Egyptian  locality  for  the 
emerald.  His  beryls  would  have  come  from 
the  Cangayum  locality  in  India,  and  his  de- 
scription of  them  might  have  been  written 
yesterday.  Of  Pliny's  other  green  stones 
included  under  the  head  of  Emerald,  the 
medical  and  the  Laconian  kind,  the  first  of 
which  is  simply  the  Cyprian  sort  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  mal- 
achite, from  various  localities,  or  under  vari- 
ous guises. 

The  green  iaspis  of  Pliny  was  a  fine  em- 
erald-like stone,  often  translucent  or  transpa- 
rent. It  came  from  India  and  from  Amisos, 
and  calls  to  our  mind  a  fine  green  Indian 
plasma  from  the  Vendyah  Hills.  It  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  iaspis  of  a  green  colour, 
all  the  other  substances  included  under  that 
name  being  chalcedonies  of  a  blue  or  ame- 
thyst hue,  or,  again,  of  other  mixed  and  va- 
riously disposed  colours.  For  the  cliola,  or 
clora,  used  in  Arabia  in  conjunction  with 
alabastrites  in  inlaid  architectural  ornament, 
a  serpentine  marble  suggests  itself  as  a  prob- 
able material ;  and  Mr.  King  assigus  the 
tanos,  with  some  probability,  to  the  Amazon 
stone  felspar.  Of  Pliay's  inferior  green 
stones,  the  prasius  seems  to  have  been  the 
green  jasper  of  our  mineral  collections. 
One  kind  was  spotted  with  bloodlike  spots. 
our  heliotrope  or  translucent  bloodstone, 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Nerbudda ; 
the  heliotrope  of  Pliny's  Appendix  being 
the  opaque  bloodstone  remarkable  for  its 
polish,  and  probably  well  adapted  for  ob- 
serving solar  eclipses  by  reflection,  a  purpose 
to  which  Pliny  says  it  was  applied.  Anoth- 
er prasius,  also  described  under  the  iaspis  by 
Pliny,  was  a  white-veined  green  jasper,  also 
found  in  India.  The  chrysoprasius,  of  which 
large  cylindri  and  cymbia  (drinking  vessels) 
were  made,  were  from  India,  and  one  kind 
must  have  had  the  colour  of  the  very  pale 
oil  green  or  greenish  yellow  beryl ;  another 
was  of  a  rather  golden  topazius  (brownish 
green)  colour.  These  were  most  likely  the 
pale  yellowish  and  the  deeper  green  jades, 
or  nephrites,  so  often  used  in  India  as  the 
material  for  the  well-known  elegant  cups  and 


vases  that  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  products  of  the  native  arts  and  monu- 
ments of  the  untiring  industry  of  the  arti- 
sans of  that  country.  The  Nilion  and  the 
molochites  close  this  list.  The  former  was 
from  India ;  the  word  in  Sanscrit  implies  a 
blue  or  blue  green  colour ;  it  is  the  Indian 
name  for  the  sapphire,  and  the  name  of  the 
Nile  probably  came  from  it.  This  mineral 
was  of  a  poor  and  dull  lustre,  and  a  variety 
was  said  to  be  found  in  Attica.  A  bluish 
green  jasper  often  streaked  with  white,  used 
for  dagger-hilts  in  India,  may  possibly  be 
this  Nilion ;  and  Mr.  King  thinks  a  favour- 
ite green  jasper  in  ancient  Egypt  of  a  pale 
pea-green  may  be  the  molochites.  This, 
however,  was  an  Egyptian  stone,  and  is  found 
near  Thebes,  and  Pliny  would  scarcely  have 
called  it  Arabian. 

Of  the  blue  stones  the  sapphire  is  the 
only  transparent  species  habitually  employed 
by  the  jewellers.  The  blue  diamond  is  a 
rare  curiosity ;  so  is  a  greenish  blue  spinel, 
and  a  zircon  of  a  similar  tint.  The  Indico- 
lite,  a  blue  tourmaline,  impure  in  its  hue  and 
rarely  limpid,  is  occasionally  used.  The  blue 
topaz  is  not  deep  enough  in  hue  nor  rare 
enough  to  be  a  stone  of  price,  and  therefore 
of  fashion.  The  blue  beryl  was  a  prized  stone 
in  antiquity,  the  berillus  aeroides  of  Pliny, 
and  Siberia  has  produced  specimens  of  it 
considerable  in  size  and  of  good  colour.  It 
forms  a  lovely  jewel  when  its  colour  is  of 
its  greatest  depth  and  purity.  The  .only 
other  transparent  blue  stone  calculated  for 
employment  in  jewellery  is  the  dichroite,  or 
iolite,  a  mineral  more  curious  than  beauti- 
ful, from  the  singular  degree  to  which  it  ex- 
hibits the  optical  property  known  as  pleochro- 
ism,  the  crystal  being  blue,  yellowish  buff,  or 
greyish  in  colour,  according  to  the  direction 
in  which  one  looks  through  it.  The  dichro- 
ite is  rarely  used  as  a  jewel,  though  it  is 
often  met  with  in  parcels  of  sapphires  from 
the  East,  and  sometimes  even  passes  for  that 
stone.  Mr.  King  brings  conclusive,  though 
not  novel,  arguments  to  show  that  the  hya- 
cinthus  of  Pliny  was  the  sapphire  of  our 
day.  He  also  allows  the  Cyprian  diamond, 
at  least  that  which,  according  to  his  trans- 
lation and  reading  (aerius  color),  an  azure 
hue  characterised,  to  be  this  stone.  But  he 
also  includes  with  these  the  siderites,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  high  specific  gravity  and 
softness  from  the  others ;  an  inconsistency 
which  one  can  hardly  imagine  even  Pliny  to 
have  been  guilty  of. 

There  are  still  two  opaque  blue  stones,  and 
one  that  is  translucent,  which  remain  to  be 
considered.  The  former  are  the  lapis-lazuli 
and  the  turquoise,  the  last  is  the  sapphirine 
chalcedony.      The    sapphirine    chalcedony, 
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however,  we  have  already  described,  and 
have  placed  it  among  the  jaspers  of  Pliny. 
The  callais  of  Pliny  we  have  also  stated  to 
be  the  blue  and  more  highly  appreciated  tur- 
quoise of  modern  jewellery,  the  green  variety 
having  been  that  on  which  the  Romans  set 
the  highest  value,  under  the  name  of  callaina. 

The  turquoise  (or  Turkish  stone)  of  the 
vieille  roche,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
a  spurious  substance  made  by  colouring  bone 
with  copper,  is  a  phosphate  of  alumina  tinged 
with  phosphate  of  copper  and  phosphate  of 
iron.  The  finest,  or  at  least  the  best-known 
specimens,  come  from  a  Persian  locality. 
They  occur  also  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula, 
and  an  Armenian  locality  is  also  said  to  ex- 
ist. A  vast  mass  of  bluish  green  turquoise 
in  the  British  Museum  found  in  the  Chinese 
Summer  Palace,  bespeaks  another  locality, 
probably  in  Tartary,  for  this  stone.  The  fine 
suite  of  turquoises  belonging  to  Lady  Wharn- 
clifie  was  chiefly  collected  by  Lord  Wharn- 
eliffe  in  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  where  the 
larger  specimens  were  regarded  with  mystical 
reverence  by  the  chiefs  who  wore  them.  This 
stone  is  very  liable  to  lose  its  colour  under 
the  action  of  alkalies  such  as  are  contained 
in  soap,  or  even  by  exposure  to  the  light  and 
the  action  of  the  air.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  Mexicans  had  a  turquoise  which 
they  used  just  as  the  Persians  have  always 
done,  to  ornament  objects  in  clustered  masses. 

The  lapis-lazuli  is,  without  any  doubt,  the 
sapphirus  of  Pliny  and  of  Theophrastus.  It 
is  described  as  an  opaque  stone  with  gold 
spangles  in  it  (of  iron  pyrites),  coming  from 
Media  (Bokhara),  sometimes  tinged  with  pur- 
ple (reddish-blue  ?),  sometimes  of  a  rich  blue. 
If  we  could  translate  cum  purpura  directly 
as  purple,  this  would  exactly  describe  the 
lapis-lazuli.  Pliny  was,  in  fact,  doubtless 
aware  that  the  artist  would  produce  the  deep 
violet  blue  of  the  darker  lapis-lazuli  by  mix- 
ing a  little  of  the  purpura  (moroon-red)  with 
the  ordinary  blue  colour  of  its  paler  varieties. 
The  word  sapphire  we  have  traced  to  a  Se- 
mitic source,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  Hebrew  word  really  means  our  sapphire. 
The  tables  of  the  Law  were  made  of  sappir  ; 
and  in  Exodus  xxiv.  10  it  is  written,  if  we 
translate  literally,  '  And  they  saw  the  God  of 
Israel ;  and  under  His  feet,  like  the  work 
of  pavement  of  sappir,  and  like  the  essence  of 
heaven  in  purity.'  This  comparison  with 
heaven  might  apply  to  either  stone,  the  trans- 
parent sapphire  or  the  opaque  lapis-lazuli, 
though  the  pyrites-studded  lapis  would  at 
first  sight  seem  the  more  exact  representa- 
tion of  a  star-spangled  sky  and  more  adapted 
for  an  inlaid  pavement. 

We  have  now  passed  in  review  the  more 
prominent  of  the  stones  deemed  precious  in 


the  modern  as  well  as  in  the  ancient  worlds. 
The  Greek,  the  Egyptian,  the  Etruscan,  and 
the  Roman  used  coloured  stones  either  as 
materials  for  their  gems  and  signets,  or,  if  as 
ornaments,  then  only  as  ancillary  to  their 
elaborate  and  tasteful  work  in  gold.  They 
never  cut  them  with  facettes,  as  the  modern 
practice  is ;  they  adhered  solely  to  the  use 
of  stones  as  pebbles,  beads,  or  carved  orna- 
ments strung  on  or  set  off  by  gold,  a  form  of 
the  finely  coloured  jewels  too  much  neglected 
by  modern  jewellers,  though  it  has  lately 
been  revived  by  Signor  Castellani  and  his 
imitators. 

It  is  impossible  to  treat  a  subject,  scientific 
in  one  of  its  aspects  and  archaeological  and 
involving  classical  criticism  in  another,  so  as 
to  make  it  interesting  to  every  kind  of  reader; 
but  the  foregoing  pages  are  a  necessary  intro- 
duction to  the  subject  of  gem-engraving. 
We  hope  to  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  this 
more  generally  interesting  and  somewhat 
neglected  branch  of  fine  art  on  a  future  occa- 
sion. 


Aet.  VIII. — Charles    Lamb  :    a   Memoir. 
By  Barry  CoKNAVALL.     London:  1866. 

There  is  an  imaginative  and  pathetic  an- 
achronism in  one  of  the  tales  of  '  Mrs.  Leices- 
ter's School,'  written  either  by  Charles  Lamb 
or  his  sister,  which  may  well  be  applied  to 
his  own  destiny.  A  little  girl  is  so  charmed 
with  the  ceremonies  and  accompaniments  of 
her  father's  second  marriage,  and  especially 
by  the  beauty  of  the  bride,  that  she  sits 
down  at  the  door  of  what  was  her  mother's 
room,  and  cries  with  sorrow  that  her  own 
dear  mamma  is  not  here  to  see  how  beautiful  it 
all  is.  So  may  we  lament  that  Charles  Lamb 
is  not  here  now  among  us  to  see  with  what 
curious  and  dutiful  interest  we  honour  the 
memory  of  a  life  which  passed  under  the 
eyes  of  the  last  generation  utterly  unregarded, 
and  how  there  has  been  written  about  his 
quiet  and  simple  existence  at  least  as  much 
as  he  wrote  at  any  time  on  any  subject  what- 
ever. He  would  look  on  our  proceedings 
with  pleasure,  because  he  liked  the  sympa- 
thies of  mankind ;  but  his  prominent  feeling 
would  have  been  one  of  intense  humorous 
satisfaction  at  the  oddity  of  the  circum- 
stances, and  the  contrast  between  the  differ- 
ent ways  of  the  world  in  its  dealings  with 
intellect  and  genius. 

Through  the  long,  monotonous,  servile 
years  of  his  clerkship  it  probably  never  came 
into  his  head  that  those  masters  of  his,  who 
were  reigning  over  the  distant  millions  of  the 
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East,  would  soon  be  utterly  extinct  and  for- 
gotten personages,  while  his  name  would  be 
so  familiar  to  the  popular  literature  of  his 
country,  that  nobody  would  think  of  putting 
*  Mr.'  to  it ;  or  that,  when  he  parted  from 
their  august  presence  in  an  ecstasy  of  grati- 
tude at  receiving  a  pension  of  two  hundred 
a  year,  he  left  no  one  man  in  that  hive  of  in- 
tellectual industry  and  political  power,  not 
even  the  philosopher  who  is  now  applying 
with  such  signal  success  the  stores  of  his  re- 
flection to  the  practical  statesmanship  of  his 
time,  whose  employment  would  add  more 
lustre  to  the  service  of  the  great  Company 
than  his  own.  But,  even  if  such  fancies  in 
some  hour  of  secret  self-recognition  ever 
crossed  his  brain,  it  must  have  seemed  to  him 
an  unimaginable  absurdity  that  posterity 
should  care  about  those  modest,  almost  aus- 
tere habits,  of  his  daily  life — about  the  grave 
calamity  that  shadowed  it — about  her  who 
was  all-in-all  to  him,  but  nothing  to  any  one 
besides.  Yet  so  it  is;  and  the  story  of 
Charles  Lamb  and  his  sister,  though  known 
already  in  its  outlines  in  all  literary  biog- 
raphy, will  be  heartily  welcomed  in  a  new 
form  by  the  hand  of  Mr.  Procter,  the  '  Barry 
Cornwall '  of  his  time  and  its  associations. 

Charles  Lamb  might,  indeed,  have  reflected 
that  in  one  sense  this  is  the  common  fortune 
of  distinguished  humoristic  writers.  The 
hopes  and  fears,  the  emotions  and  the  ca- 
prices, the  fancies  and  the  follies  of  other 
men  are,  so  to  say,  the  capital  of  their  liter- 
ary adventure,  and  they  in  turn  must  submit 
to  their  own  analysis  by  posterity.  The 
tragedy  of  the  foiled  ambition  and  turbid 
life  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  to  its  catas- 
trophe in  mental  gloom,  and  the  melodrama 
of  the  gay  Canon  of  York,  from  his  vagrant 
childhood  ^o  the  dissecting-room  at  Cam- 
bridge, are  inexhaustible  sources  of  interest 
and  speculation,  and  future  times  may  be  as 
curious  about  Sydney  Smith  or  Theodore 
Hook  or  Douglas  Jerrold  as  is  the  present 
about  the  essentially  monotonous  and  un- 
eventful story  of  Charles  Lamb. 

It  is  the  lot  of  Mr.  Procter  to  have  out- 
lived nearly  all,  if  not  all,  that  generation  of 
intellects,  of  which  Coleridge  was  the  philos- 
opher, Wordsworth,  Leigh  Hunt,  Shelley, 
Keats,  and  himself  the  poets,  Southey  the 
historian,  Hazlitt  the  critic,  and  Lamb  the 
humorist.  Around  these  now  notorious 
names  grouped  many  men  who  have  not  left 
any  distinctive  mark  on  the  literature  of 
their  time,  but  whose  sympathies  sustained, 
and  whose  tastes  encouraged,  the  combatants 
in  their  long  and  hard  encounter  with  the 
social  panic  the  French  Revolution  left  be- 
hind it,  and  with  the  literary  bigotry  that 
associated  all  novelty  of  thought  and  expres- 


sion with  subversive  ideas.  Of  the  former 
we  have  lately  had  an  example  the  more  in 
the  Diary  and  Letters  of  the  well-taught  and 
well-tempered  Windham,  where,  in  a  letter 
to  Mrs.  Crewe,  he  finds  his  sole  consolation 
for  the  present  state  of  things  in  the  hope 
that,  '  when  he  meets  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
'  the  Plumbers,  and  the  Cokes  in  exile  and 
'beggary  in  some  town  on  the  Continent, 
'  their  wretchedness,  from  the  greater  indulg- 
'  ences  which  they  have  always  required  and 
'  enjoyed,  will  be  something  sharper  than  his 
'  own.'  The  orthodox  style  and  character  of 
Rogers's  poems  did  not  prevent  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  from  excluding  him,  though  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  from  all  its  social 
meetings,  on  account  of  his  supposed  liberal 
opinions;  and  when  to  social  and  political 
heresies  were  added  the  enormities  of  free 
thought  on  ecclesiastical  and  theological 
subjects,  original  or  resuscitated  forms  of 
diction,  wild  flights  of  fancy,  and  a  passion- 
ate utterance  that  might  be  interpreted 
into  license,  the  ban  was  absolute,  and  all 
processes  of  the  critical  Inquisition  legiti- 
mate. We,  who  have  come  to  look  on  Cole- 
ridge as  a  conservative  politician,  and  on  his 
philosophy  as  an  earnest  reconciliation  of 
many  tormenting  problems  with  Christian 
truth — who  give  to  Wordsworth,  Shelley, 
and  Keats  their  unchallenged  places  on  the 
poetic  roll — who  can  enjoy  both  the  verse 
and  prose  of  Leigh  Hunt,  notwithstanding 
his  fantastical  conceits  and  defects  of  taste, 
may  be  permitted  to  look  back  on  the  methods 
of  controversy  which  were  adopted  against 
such  men  with  sorrow  and  with  shame.  If, 
on  the  one  hand,  they  show  the  elasticity  of 
real  mental  power  against  oppression,  they 
afford  painful  evidence  how  much  of  sheer 
malice  and  falsehood  will  infect  and  pervert 
even  honest  criticism  the  moment  that  other 
than  sesthetic  considerations  guide  the  pen 
and  affect  the  judgment.  To  assume  that 
all  the  men  were  habitual  drunkards  because 
they  met  at  taverns  in  days  when  there  were 
no  clubs  to  go  to,  and  to  believe  all  the 
women  incontinent  because  Mary  Woolston- 
craft  had  vindicated  their  '  Rights,'  was  not 
only  permitted,  but  applauded  in  the  best 
circles  of  contemporaneous  literature ;  and 
we  find  the  young  Byron,  himself  the  victim 
of  a  censorship  which  we  should  now  con- 
sider truculent,  if  not  unjust,  writing  in  this 
strain : — 

'  Yet,  let  them  not  to  vulgar  Wordsworth  stoop. 
The  meanest  object  of  the  lowly  group, 
Whose  verse,  of  all  but  childis])  prattle  void, 
Seems  blessed  haiTnony  to  Lambe  and  Lloyd.' 

Here  even  Lamb's  name  was  not  spelt  cor- 
rectly, but  the  connexion  with  Lloyd  was 
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legitimate,  the  two  young  poets  having 
published  a  volume  together  in  1797,  with 
some  pieces  by  Coleridge,  or,  as  Lamb  ex- 
presses it,  '  under  cover  of  the  greater  Ajax.' 
Charles  Lamb  appears  as  'of  the  India 
House,'  both  in  the  title-page  and  in  the  ded- 
ication to  him  in  1798  of  Lloyd's  now  for- 
gotten novel  *  Edmund  Oliver  '  (of  which 
the  character  of  the  young  Coleridge  and 
his  enlisting  adventure  form  the  main  in- 
terest)— a  designation  that  now  would  hardly 
be  assumed  by  a  literary  aspirant,  but  which 
implies  the  distinction  that  the  service  then 
conferred  on  its  least  important  agents. 

It  was  at  the  age  of  seventeen  that  Charles 
Lamb  obtained  that  post  in  the  Accountant's 
Office  of  the  East  India  Company  which  se- 
cured him  the  decent  competence  that 
sufficed  for  his  subsistence,  and  made  literary 
occupation  the  luxury,  and  not  the  necessity, 
of  his  life.  The  very  humbleness  and  sim- 
plicity of  his  duties  accorded  with  the 
character  of  his  genius,  and  was  perhaps  far 
more  favourable  to  its  development  than  a 
more  ostentatious  career.  Next  to  this  good 
fortune  may  be  estimated  his  education  at 
Christ's  Hospital  (of  which,  in  the  delightful 
contradictions  of  his  two  Essays,  he  has 
given  so  complete  a  picture),  not  only  for  its 
special  use,  but  for  that  friendship  which 
played  so  important  a  part  in  his  future  life. 
The  intellectual  benefit  he  must  have  derived 
from  the  constant  association  with  so  rich 
and  suggestive  a  mind  as  that  of  Coleridge 
must  have  been  considerable ;  for,  with  his 
lowly  origin,  rare  acquaintances,  and  unin- 
teresting duties,  he  might  have  stagnated 
into  an  obscure  and  even  sottish  mode  of 
life,  redeemed  indeed  in  the  estimate  of  the 
higher  justice  by  its  continual  self-sacrifice 
and  noble  affection,  but  lost  to  the  outer 
world  and  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Besides 
this,  too,  the  intimacy  with  Coleridge 
brought  him  into  the  appreciative  society 
which  made  his  own  existence  and  that  of 
his  sister  as  happy  as,  under  the  shade  of  the 
great  sorrow,  it  could  be,  and  gave  him,  what 
is  so  rare  in  the  circumstaoces  of  superior 
men,  habitual  intercourse  with  his  equals  in 
intelligence  and  in  position,  without  taint  of 
the  patron  or  the  client,  without  the  require- 
ments of  delicacy  or  the  exigencies  of  grati- 
tude. Who  shall  say  how  much  of  the 
gentlemanlike  repose,  the  agreeable  stand-at- 
ease  of  Lamb's  Essays,  the  present  contented- 
ness  that  reigns  throughout,  making  chim- 
ney-sweepers pleasant  companions,  and  ill- 
ness nearly  as  comfortable  as  health,  was  not 
due  to  this  good  connexion  with  those  about 
him  ?  Who  would  imagine  that  the  writer 
had  been  himself  the  victim  of  a  domestic 
calamity  of  almost  fabulous  horror ;  that  his 


reason  (having  once  failed)  was  only  kept 
stedfast  by  his  own  strong  will ;  and  that  he 
had  never  known  wealth,  nor  fame,  nor 
power,  nor  conjugal  happiness,  nor  the  love 
of  children,  nor  any  of  those  relations  with 
the  outer  world  that  naturally  make  a  man 
satisfied  with  his  own  lot  and  solicitous  for 
that  of  others  ? 

The  story  of  his  great  misfortune  is  now 
for  the  first  time  wholly  told.  All  whom  it 
would  afflict  are  gone,  and  there  is  no  further 
ground  for  reticence.  About  the  end  of 
1795,  three  years  after  he  obtained  his  ap- 
pointment, his  mother  was  ill  and  bedridden, 
his  father  almost  fatuous,  and  he  himself  the 
inmate  of  the  asylum  at  Hoxton,  where,  as 
he  wrote  to  Coleridge,  '  his  head  ran  upon 
him,  as  much  almost  as  on  another  person 
who  was  the  more  immediate  cause  of  my 
frenzy.'  Who  this  was  is  unknown  ;  she  re- 
mains only  the  '  Alice  W.'  of  his  poems,  the 
object  of  a  passion  which  might  have  blos- 
somed into  happy  fruit  but  for  the  incidents 
of  the  next  year.  He  returned  home  sane, 
and  the  family  life  went  on  as  usual  till  the 
September  of  1796.  On  the  23rd  of  that 
month,  his  sister  Mary,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  ill  and  moody,  was  seized  just  be- 
fore dinner  with  a  burst  of  madness.  She 
seized  a  case-knife  lying  on  the  table,  pur- 
sued a  little  girl  (her  apprentice)  round  the 
room,  hurled  about  the  dinner-forks  so  as  to 
wound  her  father  in  the  forehead,  and,  before 
Charles  could  snatch  the  knife  from  her 
hand,  she  had  stabbed  her  mother  to  the 
heart.  The  sad  publicity  of  a  trial  was 
somehow  avoided.  After  the  inquest  Mary 
Lamb  was  i-emoved  to  an  asylum.  She 
rapidly  recovered  her  senses,  and  the  question 
came  what  was  then  to  be  done.  It  seems  to 
have  been  easier  then  than  it  now  is  to  ob- 
tain the  liberty  of  a  dangerous  lunatic,  for 
no  opposition  to  her  release  seems  to  have 
been  made  by  the  authorities.  When  be- 
coming sane,  Mary  said,  '  she  knew  she  must 
go  to  Bethlehem  for  life  :  one  of  her  brothers 
would  have  it  so ;  the  other  would  not  wish 
it,  but  would  be  obliged  to  go  with  the 
stream.' 

This  one  brother,  John  Lamb,  held  a 
clerkship,  with  a  considerable  salary,  in  the 
South  Sea  House  (the  subject  of  the  first  of 
the  collected  Essays),  and  seems  to  have 
been  a  hard,  dry,  selfish  man,  who  cared  little 
for  his  relations  ;  but  after  his  mother's  ter- 
rible death  he,  too,  was  in  danger  from  the 
family  disease.  '  I  fear  for  his  mind,'  writes. 
Charles  to  Coleridge  ;  '  he  has  taken  his  ease 
in  the  world,  and  is  not  fit  to  struggle  witk 
difficulties.'  But  the  '  other  brother  '  did 
not  go  with  the  stream.  He  made  up  his. 
mind  at  once  what  to  do,  and  he  did  it,  his 
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whole  life  through.  To  Enable  him  to  devote 
his  being  entire  to  his  desolate  sister,  he  be- 
gan by  burning  the  little  journal  of  'my 
foolish  passion,  which  I  had  so  long  time 
kept,'  and  even,  under  the  exaggeration  of 
the  first  sense  of  self-devotion,  and  to  wean 
himself  off  from  the  occupations  and  hopes 
of  a  happier  past,  he  got  rid  of  the  letters  of 
his  best  and  wisest  friends,  and  of  all  his  own 
compositions  in  verse,  *  Mention  nothing  of 
poetry,'  he  writes;  *  I  have  destroyed  every 
vestige  of  poor  vanities  of  that  kind.'  The 
whole  income  of  the  household  at  that  time 
was,  at  the  most,  not  more  than  180^.,  '  out 
of  which,'  he  says,  '  we  can  spare  50Z.  or  60Z. 
for  Mary  while  she  stays  in  an  asylum  ;  if  I 
and  my  father,  and  an  old  maidservant,  can- 
not live,  and  live  comfortably,  on  130Z.  or 
120^.  a  year,  we  ought  to  burn  by  slow  fires. 
I  almost  would,  so  that  Mary  might  not  go 
into  an  hospital.'  The  brother  and  all  the 
other  members  of  the  family  opposed  her 
discharge,  but  the  solemn  undertaking  of 
Charles  to  act  thereafter  for  life  as  her  pro- 
tector prevailed.  Whenever  some  irritability 
or  change  of  manner  prognosticated  the  re- 
turning malady,  the  brother  and  sister  would 
walk  quietly,  but  often  weeping,  to  Hoxton 
Asylum,  he  carrying  the  strait-jacket,  which 
at  that  time  was  the  indispensable  adjunct  of 
insanity.  But  even  when  there  he  did  not 
leave  her  entirely.  '  When  she  is  not  violent, 
her  rambling  chat  is  better  to  me  than  the 
sense  and  sanity  of  the  world,'  and  he  rarely 
went  elsewhere  for  relief  or  diversion.  I  am 
afraid  there  is  something  of  dishonesty  in 
any  pleasure  I  take  without  her.'  With 
eloquent  pathos  indeed  does  Mr.  Procter 
write — 

'In  this  constant  and  uncomplaining  endu- 
rance, and  in  his  steady  adherence  to  a  great 
principle  of  conduct,  his  life  was  heroic.  We 
read  of  men  giving  up  all  their  days  to  a  single 
object:  to  religion,  to  vengeance,  to  some  over^ 
powering  selfish  wish ;  of  daring  acts  done  to 
avert  death  or  disgrace,  or  some  oppressing 
misfortune.  We  read  mythical  tales  of  friend- 
ship ;  but  we  do  not  recollect  any  instance  in 
which  a  great  object  has  been  so  unremittingly 
carried  out  throughout  a  whole  life,  in  defiance 
of  a  tliousand  difllculties,  and  of  numberless 
temptations,  straining  the  good  resolution  to  its 
utmost,  except  in  the  case  of  our  poor  clerk  of 
the  India  House.' 

But  it  may  be  no  extravagance  of  the 
theory  of  compensations  to  believe  that  some- 
thing besides  the  satisfaction  of  accomplished 
duty  was  the  result  of  his  devoted  life. 
Though,  in  one  form  of  insanity,  structural 
disease  deadens  or  distorts  the  perception, 
and,  extending  to  the  organs  of  all  the  facul- 
ties, paralyses  the  intellectual  force  and  re- 
duces the  individual  to  a  simple  machine. 


and,  in  another,  the  inefficiency  or  misdirec- 
tion of  the  intellectual  force  is  the  sole  cause 
of  derangement  and  produces  disease  by  the 
violence  of  its  existence  and  the  want  of  the 
habit  of  controlling  the  thoughts  and  checking 
the  imagination, — there  will  always  remain 
a  border-land  of  sanity  and  madness,  in 
which  the  saving  power  is  the  abstraction 
from  self — the  fixed  occupation  of  the  mind 
in  other  matters  than  its  own  phenomena. 
The  saddest  impression  a  visitor  takes  away 
from  an  asylum  is  the  utter  lovelessness  of 
its  inmates;  and  it  seems  almost  as  if  the 
sense  of  one  passionate  sympathy  might  dis- 
perse the  darkest  of  those  clouds.  Certain 
it  is  that  though,  just  before  that  catastrophe, 
Charles  Lamb  was  placed  unter  control,  the 
precaution  was  never  necessary  again,  not- 
withstanding all  the  stress  of  mind  caused 
by  the  dreadful  event  and  its  consequences. 
Under  the  asgis  of  that  intense  fraternal  love 
his  spirit  walked  secure. 

In  a  short  essay  of  his  mature  years,  the 
'  Sanity  of  True  Genius '  is  nobly  vindi- 
cated : — 

'The  true  poet  dreams  being  awake:  he  is 
not  possessed  by  his  subject,  but  has  dominion 
over  it :  he  ascends  the  empyrean  heaven  and  is 
not  intoxicated  :  he  treads  the  burning  marl 
without  dismay:  he  wins  his  flight  without 
self-loss  through  realms  of  chaos  and  old  night, 
,  .  ,  .  Herein  the  great  and  little  wits  are 
differenced,  that  if  tke  latter  wander  ever  so 
little  from  nature  or  actual  existence,  they  lose 
themselves  and  their  readers.  Their  phantoms 
are  baseless,  their  visions  niglit-mares.  They 
do  not  create,  which  implies  shaping  and  con- 
sistency. Their  imaginations  are  not  active,  for 
to  be  active  is  to  call  something  into  act  and 
force,  but  passive  as  men  in  sick  dreams.' 

So  could  Charles  Lamb  write,  looking  back, 
perhaps,  in  his  thoughts  even  as  he  wrote, 
to  those  distant  months  in  the  mental  night 
of  Hoxton  Asylum,  and  know  himself  res- 
cued by  his  own  great  wit  and  great  heart, 
by  his  humour  and  his  affections. 

The  only  sign  of  deficient  connexion  be- 
tween thought  and  speech  that  endured  was 
the  hesitation  which  is  said  to  have  added 
much  to  the  effect  of  his  sayings.  For  in- 
stance: 'Charles,'  said  Coleridge,  '  I  think 
you  have  heard  me  preach.'  '  I  n-n-never 
heard  you  do  anything  else ; ' — or,  when 
Leigh  Hunt  wondered  at  Coleridge's  relig- 
ious fervour  :  '  N-n-never  mind  what  Cole- 
ridge says — he's  full  of  f-f-fun;' — or,  when 
some  one  complained  of  the  cold  manner  of 
the  late  King  of  Hanover, '  It's  only  natural 
in  the  Duke  of  Cu-Cumber-land.' 

The  personal  reminiscences  which  give 
this  volume  its  special  charm  do  not  begin 
before  1817. 
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'  Persons  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  trav- 
ersing Oovent  Garden  at  that  time  (seven-and- 
forty  years  ago),  might  by  extending  their  walk 
a  few  yards  into  Eussell  Street,  have  noted  a 
small  spare  man,  clothed  in  black,  wlio  went 
oat  every  morning  and  returned  every  after- 
noon, as  regularly  as  the  hands  of  the  clock 
moved  towards  certain  hours.  You  could  not 
mistake  him.  He  was  somewhat  stiff  in  his 
inanner,  and  almost  clerical  in  dress  ;  which  in- 
dicated much  wear.  He  had  a  long,  melancho- 
ly face,  with  keen  penetrating  eyes ;  and  he 
walked  with  a  short,  resolute,  step.  City-wards. 
He  looked  no  one  in  the  face  for  more  than  a 
moment,  yet  contrived  to  see  everything  as  he 
went  on.  No  one  who  ever  studied  the  human 
features  could  pass  him  by  without  recollecting 
his  countenance ;  it  was  full  of  sensibility,  and 
it  came  npon  you  like  a  new  thought,  which 
you  could  not  help  dwelling  upon  afterwards  ; 
it  gave  rise  to  meditation  and  did  you  good. 
This  small,  half-clerical  man,  was — Charles 
Lamb.' 

His  writings  up  to  that  period  had  been 
printed  in  magazines;  and  though  well  ap- 
preciated by  a  certain  circle  of  men-of-letters, 
it  was  not  till  their  appearance  in  a  collected 
form  in  1818,  that  they  could  be  said  to  be 
known.  In  fact,  as  Mr.  Procter  says,  '  they 
came  upon  the  world  by  surprise.'  His 
verse,  though  remarkable  for  gravity  of 
thought,  for  the  firm  simplicity  of  its  dic- 
tion, and  for  the  avoidance  of  the  magnilo- 
quent common-places  that  so  often  betray 
the  unpractised  writer,  was  not  of  a  kind  to 
attract  attention;  and  his  humour  grew  with 
maturer  years,  as  that  faculty  is  wont  to  do. 
Even  the  natures  wherein  it  is  strong,  often 
shrink  in  their  youth  from  its  play  of  con- 
tradictions and  sudden  transitions  of  ideas, 
as  a  violation  of  that  complete  unity  of 
thought  and  life  to  which  the  best  aspire ; 
and  it  is  only  when  that  noble  hope  is  beat- 
en down  by  the  difficulties  and  confusion  of 
circumstances,  that  the  full  compensating 
worth  of  humour  is  felt,  and  its  exercise, 
either  in  one's  own  mind  or  in  the  minds  of 
others,  duly  cultivated  and  esteemed.  The 
*  Farewell  to  Tobacco '  is  an  exception  to 
the  general  character  of  his  verse ;  it  is  a 
real  inspiration  of  •  the  only  manly  scent ' — 
'Brother  of  Bacchus,  later  born,'  whose 
merits  a  younger  poet,  under  the  mask  of  S. 
S.   C,   has    lately  sung  with   a   humoristic 


grace  *  that  Lamb  would  have  enjoyed  : — 

Thou  who,  when  fears  attack, 
Bidd'st  them  avaunt,  and  black 
Care,  at  the  horseman's  back 
Perching,  unseatest; 


*  As  a  second  volume  of  '  Translations '  from  the 
pen  and  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Calverley,  has  just 
appeared,  there  is  no  longer  any  secret  in  the  au- 
thorship of  his  most  pleasant  and  scholarly  volume 
of  '  Verses  and  Translations.' 


Sweet,  when  the  morn  is  grey. 
Sweet,  when  they've  cleared  away 
Lunch,  and  at  close  of  day 

Possibly  sweetest.  ^ 

I  have  a  liking  old 

For  thee,  though  manifold 

Stories,  I  know,  are  told 

Not  to  thy  credit. 
How  one  (or  two  at  most) 
Drops  make  a  cat  a  ghost, 
Useless,  except  to  roast, 

Doctors  have  said  it. 

How  they  who  use  fuzees 
All  grow  by  slow  degrees 
Brainless  as  chimpanzees. 

Meagre  as  lizards : 
Go  mad,  and  beat  their  wives. 
Plunge,  after  shocking  lives, 
Kazors  and  carving-knives 

Into  their  gizzards ! 

Confound  such  knavish  tricks : 
Yet  know  I  five  or  six 
Smokers  who  freely  mix 

Still  with  their  neighbours : 
Jones  (who,  I'm  glad  to  say, 
Asked  leave  of  Mrs.  J.) 
Daily  absorbs  a  clay 

After  his  labours. 

But  the  contributions  to  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's 
publication,  the  '  Reflector,'  and  the  Essays 
on  the  '  Old  Dramatists,'  and  on  the  '  Ge- 


nius of  Hogarth,'  were  worthy  precursors  of 
Elia,  which  designation  first  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  the  '  London  Magazine,'  '  now,'  in 
Mr.  Procter's  words,  '  under  the  protection 
of  that  great   power    called   "  Oblivion." ' 
We  have  here  an  interesting  account  of  the 
constitution  and  character    of  that  periodi- 
cal, which  held  a  high  place  in  the  literature 
of  its   time.     It  began  in  1820,  and  soon 
numbered  among  its  writers  Hazlitt,  Lamb, 
Carlyle,  De  Quincy,  Gary  (the  translator  of 
Dante),  Allan  Cunningham,  Thomas  Hood, 
George  Darley  (a  writer  whose  works  and 
remains  would  be  well  worth  collection  and 
recollection),  Elton,  and  Savage  Landor — 
while  Keats,  Hartley  Coleridge,  Montgome- 
ry, and  Clare   appear   among  the  occasional 
poets,  and  Mr.  Procter,  under  his  pseudonym 
of    'Barry    Cornwall,'   was   often    present, 
both    in    prose    and   verse.     These    slight 
sketches    of  the   fraternity  make   us   hope 
that  M  may  be  induced  to  dive  again  into 
the  sunny  seas  of  his  memory,  and  give  us 
what,  after   all,  may  be  only  the  waifs  and 
strays  of  literary  history,  but  which  should 
not   pass   away   altogether.     He    evidently 
dwells  with  much  pleasure  on  the  personali- 
ty of  Hazlitt,  and  a  companion-volume  to 
this  before  us,  placing  the  intellectual  char- 
acter and  moral  nature  of  that  remarkable 
man  in  a   clear   and  intelligible  light,  is  a 
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work  which  perhaps  no  living  man  could 
execute  but  himself.  A  name  of  strange 
and  criminal  associations  here,  too,  occurs — 
Wainwright  the  poisoner,  who  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  first  to  apply  to  his  uses 
the  fatal,  and  still  mysterious,  properties  of 
strychnine,  then  quite  untraceable  by  chemi- 
cal sagacity.  Having  been  transported  to 
Australia  for  the  offence  of  forging  a  power- 
of-attorney,  he  there  ended  his  days  as  a 
popular  and  skilful  portrait-painter,  having 
himself  supplied  the  ideal  portraiture  for  Sir 
Edward  Lytton's  hero  in  the  novel  of  '  Lu- 
cretia.'  On  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Scott, 
the  editor,  the  Magazine  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Hessy,  who 
opened  a  house  in  Waterloo  Place  for  its 
publication. 

'It  was  there  that  the  contributors  met  once 
a  month,  over  an  excellent  dinner,  given  by  the 
firm  ;  and  consulted  and  talked  on  literary  mat- 
ters together.  These  meetings  were  very  so- 
cial; all  the  guests  coming  with  a  determination 
to  please  and  be  pleased.  I  do  not  knou-  that 
many  important  matters  were  arranged,  for 
the  welfare  of  the  magazine,  at  these  dinners; 
but  the  hearts  of  the  contributors  were  opened, 
and  with  the  expansion  of  the  lieart  the  intel- 
lect widened  also.  If  tliere  had  been  any 
shades  of  jealousy  amongst  them,  they  faded 
away  before  the  light  of  the-friendly  carousal ; 
if  there  was  any  envy,  it  died.  All  the  fences 
and  restraints  of  authorship  were  cast  olf,  and 
the  natural  human  being  was  disclosed. 

'  Amongst  others  Charles  Lamb  came  to  most 
of  these  dinners,  always  di'essed  in  black  (his 
old  snuff-coloured  suit  having  been  dismissed 
for  years);  always  kind  and  genial ;  conversa- 
tional, not  talkative,  but  quick  in  reply ;  eating 
little,  and  drinking  moderately  with  the  rest. 
Allan  Cunningham,  a  stalwart  man,  was  gener- 
ally there  ;  very  Scotch  in  aspect,  but  ready  to 
do  a  good  turn  to  any  one.  His  talk  was  not 
too  abundant,  although  lie  was  a  voluminous 
writer  in  prose.  His  songs,  not  unworthy  of 
being  compared  with  even  those  oL  Burns,  are 
(as  everybody  knows)  excellent.  His  face 
shone  at  these  festivities.  Reynolds  came  al- 
ways. His  good  temper  and  vivacity  were 
like  condiments  at  the  feast.  There  also  came 
once  or  twice  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary,  the  quiet 
gentleness  of  whose  face  almost  interfered  with 
its  real  intelligence.  Yet  he  spoke  well  and 
with  readiness,  on  any  subject  that  he  chose  to 
discuss Cary  was  entirely  without  vani- 
ty; and  he  who  had  traversed  the  ghastly  re- 
gions of  the  Inferno,  interchanged  littla  courte- 
sies on  equal  terms  with  Avorkers  who  had  never 
travelled  beyond  the  papers  of  "  The  London 
Magazine."  No  one  (it  is  said)  who  has  per- 
formed anything  great  ever  looks  big  upon  it. 
Thomas  Hood  was  tliere,  almost  silent,  except 
when  he  shot  out  some  irresistible  pun,  and 

disturbed  the  gravity  of  the  company 

Hazlitt  attended  once  or  twice ;  but  he  was  a 
rather  silent  guest,  rising  into  emphatic  talk 
only  when  some  political  discussion  (very  rare) 


stimulated  him. — Mr.  De  Quincy  appeared  at 
only  one  of  these  dinners.  The  expression  of 
his  face  was  intelligent,  but  cramped  and  some- 
what peevish.  He  was  self-involved,  and  did 
not  add  to  tiie  cheerfulness  of  the  meeting^  I 
have  consulted  this  gentleman's  three  essays,  of 
which  Charles  Lamb  is  professedly  the  subject ; 
but  I  cannot  derive  from  them  anything  illus- 
trative of  my  friend  Lamb's  character.' 

Mr.  Procter  candidly  admits  the  Cock- 
neyism  of  his  friend.  He  may  not  have  in- 
deed disliked  a  glimpse  of  the  Lakes,  and 
probably  meant  what  he  said,  that  the  day 
he  saw  Skiddaw  would  stand  out  like  a 
mountain  in  bis  life,  and  that  he  could  live 
under  his  shadow  for  two  or  three  years ; 
but  he  added  sincerely,  '  I  must  have  a  pros- 
pect of  seeing  Fleet  Street  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  or  I  should  mope  and  pine  away.' 
He  said  '  the  London  smoke  suited  his  vis- 
ion ; '  and  his  Essays  are  full  of  contentment 
with  the  pleasant  place  in  which  his  life  is 
cast.  When  in  his  comparative  wealth  he 
removed  to  a  '  gamboge-coloured  house,'  at 
Enfield,  the  country,  suburban  as  it  was, 
weighed  heavily  on  him.  'Let  not  the  ly- 
ing poets  be  believed  who  entice  men  from 
the  cheerful  streets.'  He  could  do  with  the 
country  by  the  fire  and  candle-light,  but 
when  day  returns  it  becomes  intolerable — 
'he  falls  into  a  calenture  and  plunges  into 
St.  (jiles's.'  Perhaps  it  was  not  so  mucb 
the  abstract  Town  that  he  loved,  but  his 
own  City,  with  its  story-telling  houses  and 
its  familiar  localities.  He  would  probably 
have  liked  Belgravia  no  better  than  the 
green  pastures  and  the  '  woolly  bedfellows  ' 
he  had  no  fancy  to  '  lie  down  with  : '  the 
streets  in  which  he  would  set  up  his  taber- 
nacle were  all  about  the  Temple  where  he 
was  born,  the  Hospital  where  he  was  edu- 
cated, the  Salutation-and-Cat-Tavern,  in 
whose  little  parlour  he  smoked  his  Oronoo- 
ko  and  heard  Coleridge  build  up  his  Pan- 
tisocracy  in  lofty  talk.  '  I  gather  myself 
up,'  he  writes,  '  into  the  old  things.'  One 
does  not  indeed  see  why  he  ever  left  the 
haunts  where  he  had  passed  the  really  hap- 
py days  of  his  life — his  pure  London,  and 
his  Wednesday  evenings,  .and  his  sister's 
company,  when  she  was  well,  and  his  own 
care  of  her  when  she  was  otherwise,  and  the 
frequent  play-goings  at  the  time  that  Eng- 
land had  a  theatre,  and  the  immense  grati- 
fication of  old  books,  when  the  purchase  of 
any  one  was  a  serious  luxury,  to  be  won  by 
labour  and  by  thrift. 

It  is  this  spirit  which  makes  his  exposition 
of  past  literature  so  delightful  and  instruc- 
tive ;  there  is  no  antiquarain  dilettantism 
about  it.  When  he  kissed  an  old  book,  as 
he  often  did,  it  was  unwittingly,  almost  se- 
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cretly.  We  have  seen  an  annotated  copy 
of  Wither,  where  some  oqe  remarks,  *  The 
beauty  of  this  passage  is  too  apparent  to 
need  a  comment,'  and  Lamb  writes  under, 
'  Then  why  give  one  ?  '  If  the  book  or  pas- 
sage was  not  good  in  itself.  Lamb  never 
thought  of  making  it  so  by  his  praise.  Mr. 
Procter  finds  an  exception  to  this  rule  in 
Lamb's  extreme  affection  for  the  Duchess  of 
Newcastle's  Life  of  her  Husband.  But  we 
cannot  admit  this;  for  the  serious  quaint- 
ness  of  that  philosophic  and  courtly  dame 
has  something  almost  of  Lamb's  own  humour 
about  it,  sublimated  by  the  conceit  of  a 
supernatural  self-importance  ;  and  we  should 
have  predicted  at  once  that  it  must  be  a 
book  after  Lamb's  own  heart,  and  should 
have  been  very  happy  to  have  introduced  it 
to  him.  Nothing  can  be  truer,  however, 
than  Mr.  Procter's  observation  that  Charles 
Lamb  naturalized  and  cherished  what  was 
in  a  manner  foreign  to  his  age,  and  brought 
the  wisdom  of  old  times  and  old  writers  to 
bear  upon  the  taste  and  intellect  of  the  day. 
The  '  dangerous  figure  irony;'  as  he  calls  it, 
was  never  wielded  by  more  delicate  aod 
graceful  hands :  he  may  have  interrupted 
grave  and  plausible  discourses  with  some 
light  jest,  not  quite  irrelevant;  but  he 
would  use  it  tenderly  against  his  friends,  as 
when  he  told  Mr,  Gary  '  he  was  a  good  par- 
son— not,  indeed,  as  good  as  Parson  Adams, 
but  perhaps  about  as  good  as  Doctor  Prim- 
rose,' and,  if  ever  roughly,  only  against  him- 
self, as  when  one  day  he  expressed  his  deep 
satisfaction  at  the  death  of  an  old  woman, 
*  she  has  left  me  thirty  pounds  a  year !  '  he  did 
not  say  that  it  was  he  himself  who  had  paid 
her  this  annuity  for  many  years  out  of  his 
hard-earned  and  modest  income, 

'  His  jests,'  says  Mr.  Procter,'  were  never  the 
mere  overflowings  of  the  animal  spirits,  but 
were  exercises  of  his  mind,' 

And  again : — 

'  In  reading  over  these  old  Essays,  some  of 
them  affect  me  with  a  grave  pleasure  amount- 
ing to  pain.  I  seem  to  import  into  them  the 
very  feeling  with  wliich  he  wrote  them ;  his 
looks  and  movements  are  transfigured  andcoin- 
municated  to  me  by  the  poor  art  of  the  printer. 
His  voice,  so  sincere  and  earnest,  rings  in  my 
ears  ngain.  He  was  no  Feignweh.  Apart  from 
his  jokes,  never  was  a  man  so  real  and  free  from 
pretence.' 

In  these  two  sentences  Mr.  Procter  gives 
us  the  intellectual  and  moral  measure  of  the 
perfect  humorist.  In  an  age  and  society  so 
meanly  furnished  with  this  talent  as  ours  is, 
we  must  take  what  we  can  get  without  repin- 
ing that  it  is  not  the  best  of  its  kind;  we 
must  be  thankful  when  we  meet  genial 
spirits  with  but  scanty  culture,  and  we  must 


not  dive  too  deep  into  the  well  of  pleasantry 
to  look  for  a  goddess  at  the  bottom  ;  but  we 
may  show  our  estimate  of  something  better 
that  our  own,  by  esteeming  aright  the  hero 
of  these  reminiscences  and  the  biographer 
who  can  so  characterise  him. 

The  Prince  de  Ligne  says  somewhere  that 
for  every  good  thing  a  man  of  real  wit  utters 
for  the  amusement  of  others,  he  thinks  a 
dozen  for  his  own  pleasure ;  and  it  is  agree- 
able to  believe  that  the  absence  of  cynicism 
which  so  remarkably  distinguishes  the  writ- 
ings of  Lamb,  expresses  his  habitual  condi- 
tion of  mind  as  well  as  the  gratification  and 
relief  he  derived  from  their  production. 
Most  justly  Mr.  Procter  describes  them  as 

'  Delightfully  personal,  and  when  he  speaks 
of  himself  you  cannot  hear  too  much :  they 
are  not  imitations  hut  adoptions.  "We  find  his 
likings  and  fears,  his  fancies  (his  nature)  in  all. 
The  words  have  an  import  never  known  he- 
fore  ;  the  syllables  have  expanded  their  mean- 
ing, like  opened  flowers  ;  the  goodness  of  others 
is  heightened  by  his  own  tenderness ;  and  what 
is  in  nature  hard  and  bad  is  qualified  (qualified, 
not  concealed)  by  the  tender  light  of  pity, 
which  always  intermingles  with  his  own  vision. 
Gravity  and  laughter,  fact  and  fiction,  are 
heaped  together,  leavened  in  each  case  by 
charity  and  toleration.  Lamb's  humour,  I 
imagine,  often  reflected  (sometimes,  I  hope, 
relieved)  the  load  of  pain  that  always  weighed 
on  his  own  heart.' 

So  it  is  with  his  Letters,  of  which  so  many 
are  now  public  property,  and  phrases  in  them 
already  vernacular.     It  is  in  these  that  he 
pours  forth   (what  he  afterwards   composed 
into  a  charming   essay)   his  feelings  at  re- 
ceiving  his  pension   from   the    East   India 
Company — this  was  in  exact  figures,  441^.  a 
year  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  an 
annuity  after  his  death  to  his  sister.      To 
Wordsworth  he  writes  :   '  I  came  home  for 
ever  on  Tuesday  last.      The  incomprehen- 
sibleness  of  my  condition  overwhelmed  me  ; 
it  was  like  passing  from  time  to  eternity.' 
To  Bernard  Barton  :   '  I  have  scarce  steadi- 
ness of  hand  to  compose  a  letter.      I  am 
free,  B,  B.,  free  as  air.     I  will  live  another 
fifty  years.  .  .  ,  Positively  the  best  thing 
a  man  can  have  to  do  is  nothing,  and  next 
to  that  perhaps  good  works.'    To  Miss  Hut- 
chinson :  'I  would  not  go  back  to  my  prison 
for  seven  years  longer  for  10,000^.  a  year. 
.   .   .  My  weather-glass   stands  at  a  degree 
or  two   above  Content.'     Alas !    in  1829, 
only  four   years   after  this  paroxysm  of  de- 
light, he  writes :  '  I  assure  you  no  work  is 
more   than  overwork;    the  mind  preys  on 
itself — the  most  unwholesome  food.     I  have 
ceased    to   care   for    almost    anything  .  .  . 
Home  I  have  none.     Never  did  the  waters 
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of  heaven  pour  down  on  a  forlorner  head. 
What  I  can  do  and  overdo  is  to  walk.  I  am 
a  sanguinary  murderer  of  time.  But  the 
oracle  is  silent.'  And  there  he  might  be 
seen  wandering  over  all  the  fields  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Enfield,  accompanied  by, 
or  rather  following,  »  large  dog,  to  whose 
erratic  propensities  he  became  a  slave. 
The  untold  usefulness  of  the  habit  of 
mechanical  labour  to  such  a  temperament 
as  his  became  too  apparent.  His  secijre 
literary  success  does  not  seem  to  have 
given  him  any  pleasure,  indeed  he  seems 
hardly  to  have  believed  in  it.  He  asked 
the  American  writer,  Mr.  Willis  (who 
said  he  had  bought  '  Ella  '  in  America) — 
what  he  gave  for  it  ?  'About  seven  and  six- 
pence.' '  Permit  me  then  to  pay  you  that,' 
gravely  counting  out  the  money.  '  I  never 
yet  wrote  anything  that  would  sell.  I  am 
the  publisher's  ruin.  My  last  poem  will 
sell — not  a  copy.  Have  you  seen  it  ?  ' 
Willis  had  not.  '  It's  only  eighteen  pence 
— and  I'll  give  you  sixpence  towards  it.' 
Nor  did  the  confidence  in  his  own  powers 
sustain  him.  He  wrote  to  Southey  a  little 
before,  this  :  '  I  find  genius  declines  with  me, 
but  I  get  clever.'  He  was  worried  out  of 
proportion,  by  being  asked  to  write  in 
albums  and  in  the  pretty  glossy  illustrated 
Annuals  that  were  then  so  popular.  '  If  I 
take  the  wings  of  the  morning  and  fly  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth — there  will 
albums  be.'  Four  years  after,  in  1833,  the 
Lambs  moved  somewhat  nearer  to  their 
London  friends — to  Church  Street,  Edmon- 
ton— his  last  abode. 

The  next  year  Coleridge's  health  began  to 
decline,  and  he  died  in  July,  bright  and 
powerful  to  the  last ;  saying  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  dissolution,  '  the  scenes  of  my  early 
life  have  stolen  into  my  mind,  like  breezes 
blown  from  the  Spice  Islands.'  Lamb  to 
the  end  of  his  life  was  often  heard  murmur- 
ing to  himself,  '  Coleridge  is  dead — is  dead;' 
and  he  said  with  solemnity,  '  I  cannot  think 
without  an  ineffectual  reference  to  him.'  That 
Coleridge  should  thus  have  possessed  himself 
of  the  mind  of  his  friend  of  fifty  years  will 
not  be  surprising  to  any  thoughtful  man  who 
formed  part  of  the  generation  in  this  country 
to  which  Coleridge  was  the  paramount 
master  and  interpreter  of  philosophic  truth. 
No  such  wide  and  varied  influence  over  the 
modes  of  thought  of  cultivated  men,  both  in 
sympathies  and  in  antagonism,  has  been 
given  to  any  writer  since  his  time,  although 
the  radiation  from  the  spirit  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  may  bear  some  comparison  with  it. 
When  Mr.  Mill  quoted  the  '  Lay  Sermon ' 
as  an  authority  of  political  opinion  in  a  late 
debate,  it  must  have  sounded  to  more  than 


one  of  his  elder  hearers  as  an  echo  of  his 
youthful  days,  when  a  passage  from  the 
'  Aids  to  Reflection  '  was  a  valuable  sup- 
port on  either  side  of  a  religious  contro- 
versy, and  when  the  tyro  in  metaphysics 
came  down  fiercely  on  his  antagonist  with 
the  distinctions  of  the  Reason  and  the 
Understanding. 

Very  far  short  of  the  many  happy  years 
of  learned  leisure  and  pleasant  converse 
that  Lamb  anticipated  on  his  release  from 
his  clerkly  toil  were  granted  him.  In  1883, 
cough  and '  cramp  became  his  bedfellows  ; 
'  we  sleep  three  in  a  bed,'  he  wrote.  The 
'  otiosa  eternitas '  of  his  later  life,  as  Mr. 
Procter  expresses  it,  lapsed  into  the  great 
deep  beyond,  on  the  27th  of  December, 
1839.  Mary  survived  thirteen  years,  pro- 
tected by  her  calamity  from  fully  under- 
standing the  magnitude  of  her  loss,  and 
cared-for  by  all  his  many  friends.  Finely 
does  Mr.  Procter  draw  the  moral  of  the 
tale  he  has  written ;  would  we  could  an- 
ticipate other  such  Lives  of  the  Poets  and 
Men-of-letters  of  our  century  ! 

'  Charles  Lamb  was  born  almost  in  penury, 
and  he  was  taught  by  charity.  Even  when  a 
boy  he  was  forced  to  labour  for  his  bread. 
In  the  first  opening  of  manhood  a  terrible 
calamity  t^ll  upon  him ;  in  magnitude  fit  to 
form  the  mystery  or  centre  of  an  antique 
drama.  He  had  to  dwell,  all  his  days,  with  a 
person  incurably  mad.  From  poverty  he  pass- 
ed at  once  to  unpleasant  toil  and  perpetual 
fear.  These  were  the  sole  changes  in  his  for- 
tune. Yet,  he  gained  friends,  respect,  a  posi- 
tion, and  great  sympathy  from  all ;  showing 
what  one  poor  unbeneficed  man,  under  griev- 
ous misfortune,  may  do,  if  he  be  active  and 
true  and  constant  to  the  end.' 


Art.  IX. — International  Policy.  Essays 
on  the  Foreign  Eelations  of  England. 
8vo.     London  :  1866. 

This  volume  is  a  deplorable  proof  of  the  con- 
fusion of  ideas  and  the  ignorance  of  prin- 
ciples, in  relation  to  foreign-  policy  and  inter- 
national law,  which  exist  even  amongst  the 
educated  classes  in  this  country.  It  con- 
tains seven  Essays,  designed  by  their  au- 
thors, some  of  whom  are  men  filling  respon- 
sible positions  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
to  advocate  a  more  systematic  policy  in  the 
international  relations  of  mankind,  based  on 
a  moral,  not  a  political  or  purely  national 
foundation.  So  far  their  object  is  a  laudable 
one,  and  we  entered  upon  the  perusal  of  their 
schemes  with  curiosity  and  interest,  though 
the  proposition  from  which  they  start 
amounts   simj)ly   to  a  truism.     But  a  very 
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short  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  which 
these  gentlemen  have  imported  from  the 
school  of  M.  Auguste  Conite,  destroys  all 
respect  for  their  opinions  and  all  confidence 
in  their  conclusions.  The  morality  to  which 
they  would  subject  the  international  relations 
of  mankind  is  spurious  and  fantastical.  They 
are  apparently  ignorant  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  international  law,  and  of  the  science 
of  jurisprudence,  on  which  all  law  is  found- 
ed. Their  knowledge  of  history  is  superfi- 
cial and  distorted ;  and  their  schemes  for 
the  regeneration  of  political  society  are 
governed  by  sentimental  predilections  which 
are  paradoxical  to  absurdity.  One  of  these 
gentlemen  exults  in  the  occupation  of  Sles- 
wig  and  Holstein  by  German  troops,  on  the 
ground,  we  suppose,  of  morality  and  jus- 
tice ;  another  would  exclude  Russia  and  ob- 
literate Austria  from  the  European  system, 
while  he  upholds  the  Turkish  Empire,  on  the 
ground  of  its  freedom  from  religious  preju- 
dice ;  another  contrasts  the  piety  and  mo- 
rality of  the  Chinese  with  the  rapacity  and 
bad  faith  of  Christian  nations ;  all  recom- 
mend the  immediate  surrender  of  Gibraltar, 
as  an  indispensable  sacrifice  by  the  public 
morality  of  England  to  the  claims  of  Spain  ! 
To  show  their  superiority  to  national  preju- 
dices, they  traduce  and  defame  the  conduct 
of  their  own  country  in  her  relations  with 
other  States.  In  the  place  of  those  positive 
obligations,  on  which  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  order  depends,  they  would  substi- 
tute an  ill-defined  allegiance  to  the  idea  of 
Humanity.  In  fact  their  estimate  of  na- 
tional rights  and  duties  resolves  itself  into  an 
application  to  politics  of  M.  Proudhon's 
celebrated  maxim,  '  La  Propriete  c'est  le 
Vol.'  It  is  not  our  intention  to  waste  any 
space  on  a  critical  examination  of  these 
crude  and  mischievous  theories,  which  will 
probably  find  but  ♦few  readers,  and  fewer 
converts.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  shame  and 
regret  that,  at  a  moment  when  the  affairs  of 
Europe  call  for  wise  and  cautious  considera- 
tion, members  of  the  great  English  Univer- 
sity, which  ought  to  be  a  storehouse  of  sound 
knowledge  and  just  principles,  should  put 
forth  so  foolish  and  discreditable  a  production. 
The  moment,  indeed,  is  one,  beyond  all 
others  in  the  memory  of  two  generations, 
when  questions  such  as  those  which  are 
raised,  but  not  resolved,  by  these  writers, 
press  upon  the  minds  and  interests  of  all 
European  nations.  The  disorder  in  the  re- 
lations of  the  several  States  which  compose 
the  most  civilised  portion  of  the  globe  is 
complete.  War  has  broke  out  in  the  heart 
of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  not  only  be- 
tween nations  divided  from  each  other  by  tra- 
ditional hostility  and  territorial  claims,  but 


between  the  leading  Powers  of  Germany, 
which  have  long  been,  and  ought  ever  to  be, 
united  by  common  duties  immeasurably  more 
important  to  themselves  and  the  world  than 
the  miserable  feuds  which  have  bred  this 
quarrel  between  them.  Such  a  war,  as  may 
easily  be  perceived  at  the  very  outset  of  it,  is 
not  a  mere  civil  contest  between  the  rival 
members  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  or  a 
struggle  between  two  great  military  Powers 
for  a  political  object.  It  rends  asunder  the 
numerous  ties  which  peace,  commerce,  and 
nationality  have  created  throughout  that 
vast  portion  of  central  Europe  which  is 
peopled  and  ruled  by  the  German  race.  It 
shakes  the  fabric  raised  in  1815  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  great  wars  of  the  French 
Revolution ;  for  the  destruction  of  the  union 
of  the  German  Powers  breaks  up  the  very 
centre  and  nucleus  of  the  system,  and  opens 
a  broad  and  easy  path  to  the  ambition,  the 
cupidity,  and  the  separate  designs  of  every 
neighbouring  State.  That  respect  for  the 
general  public  law  of  Europe,  which  had 
been  maintained  for  half  a  century,  in  spite 
of  numerous  revolutions  and  of  some  partial 
changes  which  are  inevitable  in  all  human 
afi"airs,  is  lost.  The  last  efi"ort  to  preserve 
peace  by  the  good  offices  of  neutral  States, 
and  by  the  temperate  authority  of  a  united 
Conference,  failed,  and  could  only  fail  since 
no  one  would  have  been  bound  by  its  de- 
cisions. From  that  moment  it  became  cer- 
tain that  the  authority  of  treaties  and  the 
restraint  of  common  obligations  are  at  an 
end ;  and  even  if  peace  be  restored  as  the 
result  of  the  prompt  and  decisive  termina- 
tion of  the  campaign,  it  will  be  long  before 
the  relations  of  the  German  and  the  other 
European  Powers  will  recover  their  former 
security. 

This  great  and  dreadful  change  in  the 
condition  and  the  prospects  of  Continental 
Europe  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  be  explained 
or  estimated  by  a  mere  reference  to  the  in- 
cidents which  appear  to  have  occasioned  it. 
The  causes  of  a  struggle,  which  has  brought 
a  million  of  men  into  the  field,  must  be 
sought  far  beyond  the  inglorious  contest  be- 
tween Prussia  and  Austria  for  an  illgotten 
ascendancy  in  the  Duchies  of  the  Elbe,  and 
beyond  those  passionate  aspirations  of  the 
Italian  people  for  the  liberation  of  Venetia, 
which  dignify  even  the  imprudences  and  ex- 
cesses of  their  policy  by  a  genuine  sentiment 
of  patriotism.  It  was  said  the  other  night 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  this  was  '  a 
war  without  a  quarrel ;  and  so  it  is,  if  it  be 
considered  only  in  relation  to  the  sparks 
which  have  lit  the  conflagration.  Down  to 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Germany,  the 
question  was — for  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  ques- 
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tion  at  the  present  hour — whether  the  au- 
thority of  existing  public  law  expressed  by 
treaties  is  to  be  maintained,  or  whether  the 
territories  and  rights  of  States  are  to  be 
abandoned  to  a  lawless  scramble  ?  The 
most  extraordinary  circumstance  in  the  pres- 
ent situation  of  the  Continent  is,  that  this 
question  has  been  raised  not  by  the  aggres- 
sive designs  of  Russia,  not  by  the  military 
power  of  France,  which  has  not  ceased  to 
recognise  the  treaties  she  avowedly  detests, 
but  by  Prussia,  a  Power  which  took  an 
active  part  in  the  construction  of  those  trea- 
ties, and  which  risks  everything  by  the  sub- 
version of  them. 

No  doubt  the  work  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  in  1815  left  much  to  be  desired.  It 
too  often  disposed  of  nations  and  provinces 
on  the  ground  of  temporai-y  motives,  arising 
out  of  dread  and  hatred  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  not  with  due  regard  to  their 
permanent  feelings  and  interests.  The  work 
of  the  Congress  was  still  further  perverted 
in  the  following  years  by  the  reactionary 
tendencies  of  the  Northern  Courts,  united 
to  each  other  by  the  mystical  ties  of  the 
Holy  Alliance.  But  Europe  owes  to  the 
labours  of  that  Congress  a  general  peace  of 
fifty  years  and  a  lesson  for  all  time.  That 
lesson,  as  we  read  it,  is  this.  Throughout 
the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  from 
1792  to  1813,  no  real  union  and  sincere  co- 
operation existed  between  the  European 
Powers.  Each  of  the  Continental  States  in 
turn  felt  the  tremendous  force  of  the  mili- 
tary strength  of  France,  guided  by  the 
genius  of  Napoleon ;  each  of  them  fell  suc- 
cessively at  the  feet  of  the  great  conqueror. 
England  alone  maintained  a  constant  enmity 
to  the  oppressor  of  Europe.  She  laboured 
in  vain  for  years,  and  on  manifold  occasions, 
to  restore  to  the  councils  of  the  Continental 
States  that  union  which  could  alone  re- 
establish a  solid  and  lasting  peace ;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  intolerable  aggressions  of 
Napoleon  had  combined  all  nations  in  the 
cause  of  resistance,  that  the  work  of  concord 
was  achieved.  In  other  words,  a  general 
European  interest  was  established  upon  the 
basis  of  a  general  treaty,  and  in  spite  of  the 
occasional  difi"erences  and  quarrels  which 
have  occurred,  all  the  States  have  till  now 
continued  to  acknowledge  the  force  and 
utility  of  this  fundamental  compact.  France 
herself,  although  she  regards  that  compact 
as  one  framed  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  her- 
self, has  admitted  by  her  policy  that  it  was 
more  for  her  advantage  to  respect  that 
agreement  than  to  violate  it ;  and  she  judged 
rightly,  for  time  has  enabled  her  to  obtain 
important  modifications  in  some  of  its  pro- 
visions, and  she,  like  all  the  rest  of  Europe, 


has  gained  incalculably  by  the  general  main- 
tenance of  order  and  peace.  The  affairs  of 
Europe  lay,  therefore,  as  long  as  this  com- 
pact lasted,  within  the  grasp  of  what  was 
fondly  regarded  as  a  sort  of  Amphictyonic 
Council;  and  the  principle  of  co-operation 
has  in  the  end  prevailed  over  temporary  dis- 
sensions, even  when  they  reached  the  point 
of  actual  war.  For  it  was  one  of  the  results 
of  this  beneficial  arrangement  that  war  itself, 
as  in  the  Crimean  campaign,  was  strictly 
limited  to  its  own  proper  theatre  and  object; 
and  upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  1856, 
the  Congress  of  Paris  immediately  resumed 
the  authority  of  the  great  conclave  of 
Europe,  and  proceeded  to  introduce  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  maritime  laws  of  the 
world.  The  sanction  of  a  public  engage- 
ment was  extended  to  the  principle  that 
States  should  in  future  submit  their  differ- 
ences to  friendly  arbitration  before  having 
recourse  to  arms.  With  what  sincerity 
Prussia  and  Italy  gave  their  assent  to  that 
doctrine  the  events  of  the  present  year 
show. 

On  no  other  basis,  then,  than  some  such 
general  concert,  can  peace  and  order  be  re- 
stored and  maintained.  Sooner  or  later  we 
must  revert  to  that  condition  of  things, 
though  it  may  well  happen  that  events  will 
take  place  in  the  interval  which  will  materi- 
ally alter  the  adjustment  of  the  rival  forces 
and  render  their  union  hereafter  more  diffi- 
cult and  more  insecure.  Indeed  it  is  only 
by  this  solemn  recognition  of  a  common  in- 
terest, and  by  making  all  the  Powers  of 
Europe  jointly  and  severally  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  common  obliga- 
tions, that  a  sanction  can  be  given  to  public 
law  and  authority  to  public  eugagements. 
Those  engagements  are  what  the  lawyers 
call  contracts  of  imperfect  obligation,  be- 
cause there  is  no  single  power  competent  to 
enforce  them.  That  power  is  only  to  be 
found  in  the  combined  action  of  the  totality, 
or  at  least  the  majority,  of  the  Cabinets  of 
Europe.  A  State  which  without  provoca- 
tion assumes  the  right  to  pursue  its  own 
ends  by  its  own  force,  without  regard  to  the 
common  interests  and  engagements  of  the 
world,  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  a  common 
enemy;  and  would  be  so  regarded  if  the 
other  members  of  the  great  commonwealth  of 
nations  were  not  already  disunited. 

At  the  present  time  no  such  combined 
action  is  possible — no  genuine  alliance  exists 
between  any  two  of  the  leading  Powers — no 
Minister  will  venture  to  affirm  that  he  knows 
with  certainty  what  are  the  real  intentions 
of  the  other  governments  of  Europe,  or  can 
place  reliance  on  the  assurances  of  yesterday 
or  the  projects  of  to-morrow.    Treaties  which 
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have  lost  the  support  of  those  Powers  which 
call  them  into  existence,  have  lost  their 
vitality ;  and  it  is  idle  to  invoke  the  terms 
of  an  engagement  when  its  spirit  is  departed. 
This  country  has  of  late  been  accused  of  too 
great  an  indifference  to  continental  affairs, 
and  of  having  withdrawn  her  moral  support 
from  the  stipulations  to  which  she  was  a 
party.  Yet  of  all  the  States  in  Europe, 
England  is  certainly  that  which  carries  to 
the  furthest  point  her  respect  for  the  legal 
and  literal  interpretation  of  a  treaty  ;  but  in 
several  recent  and  memorable  instances  she 
has  met  with  no  response  from  Continental 
Governments  when  she  has  invoked  their 
fidelity  to  common  engagements,  and  she  has 
recoiled  from  the  Quixotic  task  of  maintain- 
ing, single-handed,  stipulations  which  Powers 
more  immediately  concerned  in  them  than 
herself  were  ready  to  abandon.  We  refer 
more  particularly  to  the  efforts  made  by  the 
English  Government  to  obtain  the  support 
of  other  Powers  for  the  independence  of  the 
Pree  Town  of  Cracow,  when  it  was  annexed 
by  Austria  in  1846 ;  for  the  rights  of  Swit- 
zerland in  relation  to  some  parts  of  Savoy, 
when  that  province  was  ceded  to  France  in 
1860  ;  and  to  the  proposal  made  by  England 
to  Prance  and  Russia  to  uphold  the  Treaty 
of  1852  for  the  regulation  of  the  Danish 
succession.  These  negotiations  were  unsuc- 
cessful, not  however  by  any  default  of  Great 
Britain. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  to  those  who 
were  disposed  to  place  confidence  in  the  for- 
mation and  stability  of  a  confederacy  of 
nations,  governed  in  their  external  relations 
by  arbitration  and  mutual  justice,  that  the 
present  disturbances  have  broken  out  within 
the  Germanic  Confederation,  which  was 
itself  a  more  strictly  organised  League  of 
the  same  nature.  That  body  consisted  of 
States  united  by  a  common  nationality.  It 
succeeded  to  the  traditions  of  the  oldest 
political  institution  in  Europe — the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  It  was  by  its  very  nature 
'  a  perpetual  Confederation  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  external  and  internal  safety 
of  Germany  :  '  the  members  of  the  Confede- 
ration, equal  with  regard  to  their  rights, 
equally  engaged  to  maintain  the  Act  which 
constitutes  their  Union.  They  expressly 
promised  not  to  make  war  against  each  other 
upon  any  pretext,  nor  to  pursue  their  dif- 
ferences by  force  of  arms,  but  to  submit  them 
to  the  Diet,. and  to  the  ultimate  sentence  of 
that  body.  These  are  not  only  the  terms  of 
the  Act  which  constituted  the  Bund,  they 
are  also  the  express  terms  of  the  General 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  to  which  every  other 
State  in  Europe  is  a  part}'.  What  has 
Prussia  done  with  these  engagements  ?   She 


has  destroyed  them  by  an  act  of  secession 
more  anti-federal  than  the  ordinances  by 
which  the  Southern  States  of  the  American 
Union  attempted  to  resume  their  indepen- 
dence. Austria  and  her  allies  have,  on  the 
contrary,  taken  up  arms  in  defence  of  en- 
gagements of  the  most  strict  and  positive 
character. 

The  decisive  step  taken  by  Prussia  on  the 
14th  of  June,  when  in  reply  to  the  legal  but 
coercive  measures  of  the  Diet  she  declared 
that  compact  to  be  at  an  end,  was  no  more 
than  the  natural  termination  of  the  policy  she 
has  long  pursued.  Indeed,  if  our  limits  and 
our  leisure  allowed  us  to  look  back  to  what 
the  Berlin  Herodotus  called  his  '  Nine  Books 
of  Prussian  History,'  we  should  find  in  every 
page  of  the  annals  of  that  monarchy,  ex- 
amples of  the  same  aggressive  and  ambitious 
spirit,  prompting  the  sovereigns  and  minis- 
ters of  Prussia  to  similar  acts  of  treachery, 
bad  faith,  and  violence.  A  nation  of  which 
Frederic  II.  is  the  hero,  may  well  be 
said,  like  his  Scottish  biographer,  to  have 
deified  force  and  fraud.  The  maxims  by 
which  the  conduct  of  that  Court  has  been 
governed,  since  it  assumed  a  place  among 
the  greater  Powers  of  Europe,  are  so  in- 
credibly cynical  and  immoral,  that  the 
authenticity  of  the  document  which  contains 
them  has  been  denied.  But  the  acts  of  the 
Prussian  Government  for  the  last  hundred 
and  fifty  years  transcend  even  the  language 
of  her  rulers.  No  other  Government  has 
laid  it  down  as  an  avowed  principle  that  self- 
aggrandisement  justifies  the  breach  of  every 
engagement  and  the  partition  or  seizure  of 
unoffending  neighbours.  Prussia  alone, 
since  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  has  done  more 
than  proclaim  these  principles,  she  has  given 
effect  to  them. 

For  it  is  demonstrated  by  the  course  of 
events  already  known,  as  much  as  if  we 
could  trace  them  to  their  secret  springs,  that 
Prussia  alone  has  caused  this  war.  Prussia 
has  taken  each  successive  step  to  render  it 
inevitable,  on  Prussia  alone  rests  the  moral 
guilt  of  this  political  crime.  The  war  began 
in  reality  two  years  ago  by  the  breach  of 
the  Treaty  of  1852  and  the  attack  on  Den- 
mark. Her  object  in  adopting  a  course  of 
policy,  which  is  now  apparently  condemned 
by  all  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  and  by 
mo,st  of  her  former  Confederates,  was  not — 
as  was  fondly  supposed  by  the  credulous  en- 
thusiasm of  the  German  people,  and  even  by 
some  of  the  quidnuncs  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons — to  liberate  the  provinces  of 
Sleswig  and  Holstein  from  the  tyranny  of  a 
Danish  ruler,  but  simply  and  brutally  to 
annex  them  to  her  own  dominion.s.  This, 
however,  was  but  the  first  and  smallest  step 
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in  the  scheme  of  Bismarck.  He  foresaw  that 
a  rupture  with  Austria  was  the  certain  result 
of  the  armed  intervention  in  the  Duchies 
whatever  course  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna 
might  pursue.  Had  Austria  upheld  the 
Treaty  of  1852  and  opposed  the  Federal 
execution  in  1864,  she  might  have  had  our 
support,  but  she  would  have  had  against  her 
all  the  rest  of  Germany  with  Prussia. 
Pressed  by  the  fear  of  war  against  Germany, 
and  by  the  insane  popular  cry  of  the  Ger- 
mans against  Denmark,  Austria  committed 
the  great  fault — the  one  fatal  sacrifice  of 
principle  and  duty — which  can  be  imputed 
to  her  in  these  transactions.  She  reluctantly 
consented  to  take  part  in  that  infamous  cam- 
paign against  a  small  and  gallant  monarchy, 
which  had  been  made  only  twelve  years  be- 
fore the  especial  subject  of  a  European 
treaty,  signed  by  Prussia  and  Austria  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  Powers.  The 
result  of  the  war  placed  not  only  the  Elbe 
Duchies,  but  Austria  herself,  in  Bismarck's 
grasp — for  if  the  Duchies  were  his  spoil, 
Austria  was  his  accomplice.  The  joint  oc- 
cupation, the  condominium,  the  contested 
rights  of  the  Diet  in  these  provinces,  afforded 
to  Prussia  a  ready  pretest  for  a  quarrel, 
whenever  she  pleased  bring  it  about ;  and  it 
has  been  a  mere  question  of  convenience 
and  preparation  at  what  moment  of  the  last 
twelve  months  it  should  begin. 

For  throughout  these  transactions  Prussia 
meant  this  quarrel.  And  she  meant  it  for 
a  purpose  immeasurably  beyond  the  pretest 
she  avowed.  Prussia  has  not  gone  to  war 
for  the  Duchies.  Still  less  to  aid  the  con- 
quest of  Venetia  by  Italy.  She  went  to  war 
because,  in  the  opinion  of  her  daring  and 
unscrupulous  Minister,  the  time  is  come  to 
strike  a  great  blow  for  the  headship  of  Ger- 
many, to  break  up  the  existing  Federal 
system  of  that  country,  to  destroy  and  ab- 
sorb most  of  the  smaller  Northern  States 
and  territories,  and,  as  an  indispensable  pre- 
liminary, to  wrest  from  Austria  that  imperial 
ascendancy  in  Germany  which  she  had  en- 
joyed for  centuries  before  the  name  of  Prus- 
sia had  occurred  in  history,  and  which  she 
still  retains  as  the  perpetual  President  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  German  States.  Prob- 
ably but_  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  bare  suppo- 
sition of  so  bold  and  violent  a  project  would 
have  been  received  with  intense  incredulity 
in  the  matter-of-fact,  money-making,  Europe 
of  this  century.  The  British  daily  press, 
with  all  its  numerous  correspondents  and  its 
high  ability,  failed  to  point  out  the  true 
peril.  The  diplomatic  world,  ever  eager  to 
rely  on  temporary  expedients,  fancied  that 
the  storm  might  blow  over.  Had  the  ques- 
tion  really  been   no   more  than  a  dispute 


arising  out  of  the  joint  occupation  of  the 
Duchies,  it  would  have  blown  over  ;  and  in- 
deed it  might  at  once  have  been  settled,  as 
was  proposed  by  Austi'ia,  in  the  most  legal 
and  honourable  manner  by  submitting  it  to 
the  Diet,  and  by  engaging  to  abide  by  the 
Federal  award.  But  Bismarck,  like  a 
poisoner  w^ho  plies  his  victim  with  small 
reiterated  doses,  had  ever  in  hand  some  fresh 
expedient  to  couoteract  the  diplomatic  anti- 
dote. He  tried  every  artifice  to  throw  upon 
his  antagonist  the  apparent  responsibility  of 
the  rupture.  But  in  vain.  Austria  com- 
mitted no  mistake  in  the  later  portion  of 
these  negotiations.  She  kept  her  temper  \ 
she  spoke  with  unvarying  candour,  address, 
and  dignity  ;  she  maintained  her  true  Fede- 
ral position  in  Germany.  Nor  can  she  be 
blamed  in  any  appreciable  degree,  for  at- 
taching conditions  to  her  assent  to  the  pro- 
posed Conference,  which  at  once  proved  that, 
as  regards  the  other  belligerents,  that  Con- 
ference was  a  mere  blind  and  a  sham.  Had 
the  Conference  met  the  scene  of  the  rupture 
would  merely  have  been  transferred  from 
Frankfort  to  Paris — from  the  Diet,  where 
Austria  was  surrounded  by  a  majority  of  the 
German  States,  to  the  Tuileries,  where  she 
would  have  found  herself  without  an  ally. 

The  question,  therefore,  which  has  already 
passed  from  the  control  of  law  to  that  of 
force,  may  be  thus  stated.  Is  Germany  to 
remain  a  composite  body  of  States,  possess- 
ing equal  sovereign  rights,  but  united  by  a 
perpetual  league  for  national  purposes, 
Austria,  as  well  as  Prussia,  being  both 
members  of  this  confederation  ?  Or  is  the 
federal  system  of  Germany  to  be  overthrown, 
the  reigning  Houses  mediatised,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  national  unity  established  by  reduc- 
ing Austria  to  the  condition  of  a  non-German 
Empire  of  Slovacks,  Czecks,  and  Magyars, 
while  the  King  of  Prussia  assumes  the  first 
rank  in  Germany  and  one  of  the  first  posi- 
tions in  Europe,  by  subjecting  the  whole 
German  nation  to  his  sceptre  and  his  sword  ? 
The  second  of  these  propositions  involves 
one  of  the  greatest  revolutions  which  has 
occurred  in  Europe  in  any  age,  and  one  not 
hastily  to  be  accomplished,  even  after  the 
great  successes  of  the  Prussian  army. 

The  project  is  based  on  two  certain  ele- 
ments. The  ambition  of  the  House  of 
Brandenburg,  which  has  been  pursuing  this 
object,  by  the  avowal  of  Frederic  II.  him- 
self, ever  since  it  acquired  a  royal  crown  ; 
and  the  incontestable  eagerness  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  German  people  to 
exchange  their  petty  sovereigns  for  the 
common  dominion  of  a  great  Power.  The 
cry  of  Italian  Unity  has  reverberated  be- 
yond  the  Alps,  and  it   is  in  the  name  of 
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German  Unity  that  Prussia  hopes  to  carry 
on  this  contest.     There  are  those  among  the 
most  advanced  Liberals  of  Germany,  who, 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  arbitrary  spirit 
and  complete  duplicity  of  Bismarck,  think, 
nevertheless,  that  he  may  serve  their  cause, 
by   bringing    about  changes  which   men  of 
legality  and  good  faith  could  not  attempt ; 
and  Bismarck  may  have  looped  to  throw  dust 
into  the  eyes  of  these  credulous  and  unprin- 
cipled politicians,  and  even  to  convert  them 
into  his  most  active  allies.    For,  on  his  part, 
he  will  not  scruple  to  appeal  to  the  revolu- 
tionary element  in  Germany  to  lend  its  aid 
to  an  enterprise  which  is  in  reality  that  of 
military  government  and   arbitrary  power. 
Prussia,  however,  enters   upon  this  contest 
without  a  shred  of  legal   right    or  political 
provocation.     She  has  engaged  in  a  difficult 
enterprise   without    the   open    countenance 
and  support  of  any  other  Power.     One  thing 
alone  is  wanting  to  complete  the  iniquity  of 
her  conduct — that    she    should   have   pur- 
chased the  secret   connivance  of  a  foreign 
potentate  to  abet  her  revolutionary  designs 
at  home. 

We,  as  Englishmen,  are  cordially  desirous 
to  see  the  steady  progress  of  Germany  in 
the  twofold  course  of  freedom  and  of  union 
constitutional    government     and    of 


national  influence  in  Europe.      For  we  have 
certainly  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  in- 
creasing power  and  influence  of  Germany, 
when    that  power   is  exercised    under  the 
control  of  parliamentary  government.     It  is 
the  irresponsible  nature  of  that  power  which 
makes  it,  at  this  moment,  a  curse  to  the 
world.     But  we  greatly  doubt,  and  indeed 
entirely  deny,  that  the  formation  of  a  uni- 
tarian State  in  Germany,  more  or  less  on  the 
Imperial  model,  based  on  democratic  insti- 
tutions and  crowned  by  bayonets,  could  be 
regarded  as  any  gain  to    true  freedom.     It 
is,  on  the  contrary,  the  latest  and  the  worst 
form  that  despotism   has  assumed,  for  it  is 
despotism  disguised  in  popular  sympathies. 
Such  a  State  would  immolate  at  the  feet  of 
a  Prussian  corporal  the  noblest  elements  of 
German  society,  and  reduce  Germany  her- 
self to  be  a  bad  copy  of  the  French  Empire. 
No  result  would  be  more  fatal  to  the  cause 
of  liberty   in  Europe.     It  is   easy  to  fore- 
see what  would  be  the  fate  of  small  and  free 
States,  as  Holland,  Denmark,   Belgium  and 
Switzerland,  lying    at    the  mercy   of  such 
neighbours  as  France    and  Prussia   would 
then  be,  which  despise  them  for  their  weak- 
ness and  hate  them  for  their  freedom.     One 
bpone  the  lesser  lights  would  be  put  out. 
and  England  would  again  find  herself  the 
only  champion  of  a  free  press,  and  the  only 
free  asylum  in  the  Old  World. 

It  is  unjust  to  argue  that  a  Federal  Con- 
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stitution  cannot  secure  to  Germany  an  ade- 
quate amount  of  national  representation  and 
force.     That  may  have  been  the  result  of  the 
form  of  the  Federal  Acts  of  1815  and  1820, 
and  they  will  doubtless  now  be  altered  and  re- 
cast.    But  the  recent  struggle  in  the  United 
States  proves  that  weakness  is  not  necessarily 
inherent   in  federal   unions.     As  in  North 
America,  so  in  Germany,  we  hold  that  the 
maintenance  of  what  are  called  '  state-rights  ' 
is  an  essential  condition  of  freedom  and  good 
government  in  mixed  States  ;  and  that  a  re- 
volution which  should  obliterate  these  his- 
torical distinctions  would  very  shortly  con- 
sign   the   whole  people  of  Germany  to  the 
uniform  despotism  of  a  single  ruler.  Equality 
and  military  glory  would  become  the  passion 
of  the  people,  rather  than  free  institutions 
and  self-government  ,•  and  the  national  char- 
acter of  the  Germans,  which  is  already  de- 
graded to  a  very  low  sense  of  political  mor- 
ality, would  sink  into  absolute  servility  to 
the  chief  who  might  have  the  art  to  gratify 
their  passions  or  play  upon  their  delusions. 
No  change  could,  therefore,  occur  so  fatal 
to  the  freedom,  the  virility,  and  the  politi- 
cal education  of  the  German  people  as  that 
which  is  offered  them  at  the  hands  of  Bis- 
marck,    It  may  suit  the  purpose  of  those  de- 
praved  politicians  who  are  ever  ready  to 
justify  violent   and   illegal  actions  by  sug- 
gesting  that    they    are    necessary    to   the 
triumph  of  liberal  opinions  and  the  progress 
of  mankind,  to  palliate  the  iniquitous  policy 
of  the  Court  of  Berlin  by  assuming  that  the 
national  unity  of  Germany  is    to  be   pur- 
chased  at  this   price.     But  their  principle 
and  their  anticipations  are   alike  false  and 
unsound.    _  Under    this    mask    of  German 
unity,  Avhich  has  already  served  as  the  pre- 
text for  so  many  follies  and  crimes,  the  real 
object  is  Prussian  domination.     The  scheme 
of  Bismarck  is  not  to  con^r  equal  national 
rights  upon  the  whole  population  of  a  great 
country,  but  to  subdue  those   independent 
communities    into   provinces  ruled   by  the 
iron  sw&y  of  the  Prussian  military  system 
and  the   Prussian    police.     The    reception 
given  to  the  Prussian  troops  in  the  towns 
and  States  they  have   invaded  and  seized, 
within  a  week  from  the  declaration  of  war, 
distinctly    proved    that    the    Germans  are 
well  aware   of  the  fate  in    store  for  them. 
Resistance  was   impossible,  for  everything 
had  been  prepared  beforehand  to  overpower 
it.     Hanover,    Saxony,  Hesse,    Hamburgh, 
were  instantaneously   occupied  by  Prussian 
troops  and  placed  at  the  mercy  of  Prussian 
commanders.       The    inhabitants    of  those 
States  are  not  passionately  devoted  to  their 
own    petty  rulers ;  many  of  them,  perhaps 
the  majority,    would  be    favourable  to  the 
establishment  of   a  true   German  Empire. 
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But  tliey  were  not  deceived  by  what  M.  | 
Bismarck  bad  to  offer  tbem.  The  Prussian 
troops  were  everywhere  received  in  sullen 
silence,  for  it  was  well  understood  that  their 
entry  marked  the  commencement  of  an 
epoch  of  military  oppression,  far  more 
severe  and  intolerable  than  the  minor  grie- 
vances caused  by  the  late  governments.  In 
no  case,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, were  they  received  as  liberators  or  even 
as  friends.  In  no  case  could  they  be  mis- 
taken for  the  harbingers  of  national  inde- 
pendence and  free  institutions.  They  mean 
the  extension  to  the  conquered  States  of  the 
system  of  insolent  oppression  which  has  been 
successfully  maintained  in  Prussia  during 
the  present  reign,  and  they  mean  nothing 
else.  The  National  Ferein,  representing 
the  opinions  of  the  most  advanced  party  in 
Germany,  has  energetically  protested  against 
the  means  employed  by  Prussia  in  support 
of  their  own  views.  The  States  which  have 
been  annexed  in  the  North  have  yielded  to 
force  and  intimidation.  South  of  the 
Maine,  the  whole  of  Germany  is  united 
against  Prussia  ;  and  the  patriotic  party  in 
Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and  Bavaria  has  dis- 
tinguished itself  by  the  strongest  determina- 
tion to  resist  her. 

But  if  the  object  of  Prussia  be  of  ques- 
tionable value,  the  modes  of  attaining  it, 
and  its  consequences  when  attained,  are  still 
more  mischievous  and  reprehensible.  It 
involves,  of  course,  a  total  revolution  in  the 
political  condition  of  Germany,  and  a  revo- 
lution which  can  only  be  ratified  by  sheer 
military  force  or  by  a  false  appeal  to  some 
of  the  worst  passions  of  the  people.  It  in- 
volves the  defeat  or  destruction  by  Prussia 
of  the  armies  of  Austria  and  of  those 
States  which  are  acting  with  her  ;  and  the 
astonishing  vigour  and  success  with  which 
the  Prussian  operations  have  been  con- 
ducted, appear  already  to  have  attained  this 
result ;  for  there  is  this  peculiarity  in  the 
policy  of  Bismarck  that,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  strength  and  unity  of  Germany,  he 
directs  one  half  of  her  fighting  power  against 
the  other  half,  a  process  by  which  one  por- 
tion must  be  destroyed,  and  the  other 
weakened,  and  the  whole  therefore  notably 
reduced.  And  when  this  point  is  reached, 
Germany  is  fairly  warned  that  she  will  have 
.^^  to  account  with  France.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  has  recently  expressed  his  detesta- 
tion of  the  Treaties  of  1815  :  Prussia  has 
already  torn  them  in  pieces  before  his  eyes. 
The  Emperor  has  subsequently  informed  the 
world  that,  however  contented  he  might  be 
to  leave  the  balance  of  Europe  unassailed, 
yet  the  augmentation  of  any  other  State  in 
power  or  territory  will,  in  his  opinion,  en- 
title France  to  a  corresponding  acquisition. 


In  fact,  Prussia  stands  in  this  dilemma — she 
began  the  war  with  no  willing  allies,  relying 
solely  on  the  valour  of  her  own  troops,  hold- 
ing what  is  notoriously  the  worst  military 
position  in  Europe,  open  to  attack  on  every 
side,  from  the  frontier  of  Poland  to  the 
frontier  of  Flanders.  If  she  had  been  de- 
feated in  the  plains  of  Saxony  or  Silesia,  she 
had  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  between  the 
Elbe  and  the  sea.  She  would  have  had  to 
pay  the  price  of  defeat;  and  even  if  she 
obtained  the  doubtful  aid  of  France,  she 
would  obtain  it  at  the  cost  of  moral  infamy 
and  territorial  concessions  more  degrading 
to  the  Court  of  Berlin  than  the  loss  of  a 
dozen  Jenas.  If,  on  the  contrary,  Prussia 
is  successful  in  her  military  operations 
and  her  political  intrigues,  and  if  she  places 
herself  by  success  at  the  head  of  a  large 
portion  of  Germany,  united  under  her  own 
sceptre,  then,  with  one  voice  the  French 
Government  and  the  French  nation  would 
say  to  Prussia,  '  You  have  altered  the  fun- 
damental conditions  of  power  in  Europe. 
Not  content  with  what  you  obtained  in  1815 
at  our  expense,  you  have  now  enlarged  your 
dominions  at  the  expense  of  your  own  con- 
federates. You  must  give  us  back  all  that 
the  peace  of  1815  took  from  us.'  This  is 
not  language  to  which  the  German  armies 
and  people  would  listen  with  indifference, 
and  the  ultimate  result  would  be  a  foreign 
war  far  more  sanguinary  and  formidable  than 
that  just  raging  in  Bohemia. 

Indeed,  it  deserves  to  be  added,  that  one 
of  the  reasons  for  which  we  combat  the 
design  of  a  United  German  Monarchy  is, 
that  we  believe  it  would  prove  highly  un- 
favourable to  the  maintenance  of  peace.  The 
existence  of  a  certain  number  of  small 
States,  too  weak  to  excite  apprehension,  be- 
tween the  frontiers  of  Great  Powers,  by 
which  the  neutrality  and  independence  of 
these  small  States  are  guaranteed,  is  an  im- 
portant security  to  all  Europe.  Switzer- 
land and  Belgium  afford,  that  species  of 
neutral  casing/  to  the  French  frontier  on  its 
most  vulnerable  points  :  and  this  is  the 
most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem 
how  to  dispose  of  provinces  of  mixed  or 
contested  nationality.  The  exact  line  of 
demarcation  between  France  and  Germany 
has  been  disputed  for  a  thousand  years. 
Convert  each  State  into  a  powerful  military 
empire,  and  the  strife  will  last  for  a  thousand 
more.  But  if  it  be  possible  to  preserve  and 
protect  small  intermediate  States  by  the 
authority  of  public  law,  the  cause  of  inter- 
minable wars  may  be  removed,  and  it  is  to 
this  expedient  that  the  peace  of  the  last 
fifty  years  is  mainly  due.  Suppose  France 
to  take  advantage  of  the  divisions  of  Ger- 
many, and  to  acquire  possession  of  the    left 
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bank  of  the  Khine  by  conquest  or  by  con- 
cession. How  long  would  she  hold  it  un- 
challenged, when  Germany  had  recovered 
her  strength  and  union  ?  Or  are  we  to  sup- 
pose that  a  people  who  rose  like  one  man 
to  wrest  from  the  King  of  Denmark  two 
Duchies  connected  with  his  Crown  by  the 
most  ancient  ties  and  by  the  most  recent 
engagements,  would  submit  to  see  Cologne, 
Coblenz,  and  Mainz  occupied  by  French 
garrisons  ?  To  raise  this  question  is  to 
prepare  the  elements  of  continual  or  repeated 
war  between  the  French  and  German  races, 
and  to  throw  back  the  civilisation  of  Europe 
two  hundred  years. 

However  such  an  example  may  interfere 
with  the  theory  of  the  late  Mr.  Buckle  that 
human  affairs  are  directed  by  general  causes 
only,  and  that  the  will  of  individuals  has  no 
effect  on  the  result,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  events  we  are  now  witnessing  are 
distinctly  attributable  to  two  persons — a 
-  -  very  weak  King  and  a  very  bold  Minister. 
The  statesmen  of  this  age  are  generally 
more  remarkable  for  prudence  than  for  en- 
terprise, and  for  the  lesser  and  more  prac- 
tical qualities  of  administration  than  for 
grandeur  and  vigour  of  political  conception ; 
just  as  a  country  gentleman  is  a  less  ener- 
getic and  conspicuous  character  than  the 
highwayman  who  stops  him  on  the  road. 
He,  therefore,  who  greatly  and  boldly  dares, 
without  reference  to  principles  or  to  con- 
sequences, towers  into  pre-eminence  among 
them;  and  the  gifts  of  Count  Bismarck  are 
of  this  lofty  nature.  No  living  man  in 
Europe  has  played  for  stakes  so  large,  ex- 
cept the  Emperor  of  the  French,  whose  suc- 
cessful career  will  be  the  eternal  apology  of 
hazardous  courses  and  desperate  adven- 
turers. When  M.  Bismarck  entered  public 
life  about  fourteen  years  ago,  it  was  as  an 
ardent  member  of  the  Kreuz  party — a 
champion  of  absolutist  opinions  and  an 
enemy  of  the  Constitution.  To  these  views 
he  had  until  lately  remained  consistent,  fo* 
his  appeal  to  the  doctrine  of  universal  suff- 
rage is  but  a  few  weeks  old,  and  not  Buck- 
ingham or  Strafford  ever  trampled  more 
insolently  on  the  representatives  of  a  people. 
The  principal  cause  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  King  of  Prussia  and  his  Parlia- 
ment was  the  military  system  of  the  king- 
dom, the  Minister  wanting  to  enlarge  and 
consolidate  the  standing  army.  It  is  now 
clear  that  the  determination  of  William  I. 
and  his  adviser  to  keep  under  arms  a  larger 
ia?.  ^?^y  of  regular  troops  than  had  served  for 
IJp  his  predecessors,  was  not  without  an  object, 
nor  the  troops  without  a  use,  since  they  were 
designed  to  attack  and  plunder  his  neigh- 
bours. In  King  William's  recent  address 
to  his  people,  this   point   is  expressly  ad- 


mitted, and  it  establishes  the  preconcerted 
nature  of  the  whole  enterprise.     The  King 

says : — 

'  In  anxious  anticipation  of  what  has  now 
talcen  place,  I  have  been  forced  for  years  to 
consider  it  as  the  first  duty  of  my  royal  office 
to  prepare  Prussia's  military  resources  for  a 
strong  develojjment  of  force? 

M.  Bismarck  did  not  share  the  prevailing 
infatuation  of  German  statesmen  and  people 
on  the  Sleswig-Holstein  question.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  wont  to  describe  it  as  a 
feverish  burst  of  revolutionary  passion, 
which  he,  of  all  men,  was  disposed  to  resist : 
and  as  late  as  January  1864  he  affected  to 
maintain  the  principle  of  the  integrity  of 
the  Danish  Monarchy.  War,  however,  was 
precipitated  by  the  Diet  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eider,  and  M.  Bismarck  soon  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  take  it  into  his  own  hands,  to 
annul  the  Federal  intervention  of  Hanover 
and  Saxony,  to  entice  Austria  into  the  plot, 
to  repudiate  the  Treaty  of  1852,  to  crown 
the  Prussian  standards  with  the  cheap 
laurels  of  Duppel,  and  to  take  joint  pos« 
session  of  the  disputed  territory.  At  the 
sixth  sitting  of  the  London  Conference,  on 
the  28th  May,  1864,  the  Prussian  Minister 
expressly  demanded  on  behalf  of  Prussia 
and  Austria  the  '  union  of  the  Duchies  of 
Sleswig  and  Holstein  in  one  State,  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Duke  of  Sonderburg- 
Augustenberg.'  But  he  accompanied  his 
proposal  with  a  demand  for  the  cession  to 
Prussia  of  the  harbour  of  Kiel,  the  canal 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Elbe,  and  the  fortijB- 
cation  by  Prussia  of  the  strongest  points  of 
the  country.  The  Duke  of  Augustenberg 
was  not  base  enough  to  submit  to  these 
terms,  and  the  consequence  was  that  Bis- 
marck abandoned,  proscribed,  and  threatened 
to  imprison  him.  Other  candidates  Avere 
then  stai-ted — a  prince  of  Hesse,  a  prince  of 
Oldenburgh :  but  the  real  claimant  was  yet 
to  appear ;  for  it  was  not  until  the  month  of 
July  1864  that  M.  Bismarck  discovered  from 
the  law-officers  of  the  Prussian  Crown  (there 
are  still  it  seems  '  judges  at  Berlin '  though 
the  Miller  is  no  longer  a  match  for  the 
King)  that  the  true  legal  title  to  the 
Duchies  had  all  the  while  been  vested  in  the 
King  of  Denmark,  and  consequently  had 
been  transferred  by  that  sovereign  to  the 
victorious  Powers  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
signed  at  Vienna  after  the  campaign.  This 
discovery  M.  Bismarck  had  the  audacity  to 
impart  to  the  world,  although  it  condemned 
ah  initio  every  pretext  put  forward  to  justify 
the  war.  Does  he  adhere  to  it  now  ?  If 
so,  what  has  become  of  the  common  right 
of  conquest  vested  in  Austria,  whose  troops 
have  been  expelled  from  Holstein  by  a  su- 
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perior  Prussian  force  ?  For  if  the  Treaty 
of  Gastein,  which  was  a  mere  agreement  for 
the  temporary  partition  of  these  rights  of 
conquest,  be  at  an  end,  then  the  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  should  resume  their 
force,  until  they  are  interrupted  by  war. 
The  Treaty  of  Gastein  was,  however,  only 
another  step  on  this  downward  path,  and  it 
was  described  by  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  in 
the  following  terms  : — 

'  What  are  the  motives  which  have  guided 
the  two  great  German  Powers?  Was  it  to 
confirm  the  rights  of  ancient  Treaties?  Cer- 
tainly not.  TiyeTreaties  of  Vienna  had  es- 
tablished the  l)anSh  Monarchy  on  certain 
conditions  :  those  conditions  have  now  been 
overthrown.  The  Treaty  of  London  was  a 
fresh  mark  of  the  solicitude  of  Europe  for  the 
duration  and  integrity  of  that  monarchy  :  that 
Treaty  likewise  has  been  torn  by  two  of  the 
Powers  that  signed  it.  Was  it  to  recover  an 
alienated  inheritance,  that  Austria  and  Prussia 
combined  ?  Instead  of  restoring  it  to  the  most 
accredited  heir,  they  have  shared  it  between 
themselves.  Was  it  in  the  interest  of  Ger- 
many ?  Their  Confederates  only  learned  these 
arrangements  of  Gastein  by  the  public  press. 
Germany  desired  an  undivided  State  of  Schles- 
wig-Uolstein,  separated  from  Denmark,  and 
governed  by  a  Prince  of  her  choice.  The  can- 
didate is  thrust  aside,  and  the  Duchies  are 
divided.  Was  it  in  the  interest  of  the  Duchies 
themselves  ?  But  that,  we  were  told,  required 
their  indissoluble  union.  Was  it  to  satisfy  the 
population  ?  The  population  has  never  been 
consulted,  and  even  the  Diet  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  is  not  convoked.  On  what  principle 
then  does  this  Austro-Prussian  combination 
rest  ?  We  can  find  no  base  for  it  but  force ;  no 
justification  but  the  mutual  convenience  of  the 
partitioning  Powers,  Modern  Europe  had  lost 
all  custom  of  such  practices,  and  precedents 
can  only  be  found  in  the  worst  ages  of  history. 
For  violence  and  conquest  pervert  the  very 
notion  of  right  and  the  conscience  of  nations.' 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  that  scanda- 
lous transaction  in  more  forcible  or  be- 
coming language;  and  the  censure  is  the 
more  valuable  as  it  proceeds  from  the  pen 
of  a  French  Minister. 

We  shall  not  pursue  these  details  much 
further.  Every  part  of  them  is  stamped 
with  dishonesty  and  contradiction.  One 
moment  Bismarck  engaged  in  a  financial  in- 
trigue against  Austria ;  the  next  he  offered 
her  twelve  millions  for  her  share  of  the 
Duchies.  In  one  of  the  proposals  of  1864, 
made  to  implicate  Austria  in  the  Danish 
war,  Bismarck  agreed  to  support  the  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph  against  Italy,  in  the 
event  of  an  attack  on  Venetia ;  in  the  pre- 
sent year  an  alliance  with  Italy,  and  a 
simultaneous  attack  by  the  two  States  on 
Austria  has  been  arranged,  although  such 
an  engagement  to  aid  in  foreign  war  against 
a  confederate  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 


spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
and  the  Federal  Pact.  In  January  of  this 
year,  he  appealed  to  Austria  to  combine 
with  him  against  the  revolution,  and  to 
crush  the  feeble  agitators  who  had  got  up 
meetings  at  Frankfort  and  Alton^;  in  April, 
he  lets  loose  a  proposal  for  the  re-organisa- 
tion of  all  Germany  by  a  Radical  Parlia- 
ment, chosen  by  direct  and  universal  suff- 
rage !  These  inconsistencies  would  be  ludi- 
crous, if  they  were  not  stamped  with  the 
mark  of  guilt.  They  are  indications,  not 
of  mere  levity,  but  of  a  settled  purpose  to 
accomplish  an  object  by  whatsoever  means, 
fair  or  foul,  true  or  false,  right  or  wrong. 

In  spite  of  Bismarck's  manoeuvres  to 
throw  on  Austria  the  responsibility  of  taking 
the  first  step  to  hostilities,  such  has  been 
the  prudence  and  moderation  of  that  Power, 
that  every  aggressive  movement  has  been 
made  by  Prussia.  It  was  on  the  28th  Feb- 
ruary that  King  William  held  his  first 
council  of  war,  followed  by  an  attitude  of 
more  decided  hostility.  The  armament  of 
Austria  had  not  then  commenced.  The 
charges  of  military  preparation  brought 
against  her  were  mere  pretences;  her  prepa- 
rations barely  kept  pace  with  the  progress 
of  events.  On  the  24th  March  the  Prussian 
revolutionary  proposal  for  the  re-organisa- 
tion of  the  Bund  was  hurled  at  the  Diet. 
Austria  replied  that  she  was  not  averse  to 
attempt  that  reform,  but  that  it  could  only 
be  accomplished  at  a  time  of  peace,  and  in 
a  spirit  of  concord.  More  recently  Bis- 
marck addressed  to  the  Imperial  Minister  a 
despatch  of  unmeasured  arrogance  and  im- 
pertinence, in  language  unknown  not  only 
to  Courts  but  to  gentlemen.  Austria  re- 
sponded by  convoking  the  States  of  Holstein 
to  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  the  province, 
and  submitted  the  whole  question  to  the 
Diet.  Prussia  dispersed  the  States  by 
force,  arrested  the  Austrian  commissioner, 
and  stopped  one  of  the  Imperial  couriers. 
The  troops  of  Austria  evacuated  Altona,  and 
marched  through  Hanover.  Still  no  blow 
was  struck  by  her,  and  at  length,  Prussia 
having  repudiated  the  legal  authority  of  the 
Bund  altogether,  gave  the  order  to  invade 
the  territories  of  Hanover  and  Saxony  and 
Hesse,  because  they  had  supported  the  per- 
fectly legal  proposition  of  Austria  to  call 
out  the  whole  Federal  army.  She  has  since 
completed  the  occupation  of  those  countries ; 
hoisted  the  Black  Eagle  on  the  public 
buildings  ;  assumed  the  rights  of  sove- 
reignty ;  forced  their  armies  to  capitulate  ; 
and  sent  their  princes  into  confinement. 

No  doubt  these  events  afford  a  signal  ex- 
ample of  that  retributive  justice  which  com- 
monly attends  great  political  crimes.  For 
nearly  a  century  the  Partition   of  Poland 
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has   continued  to  perplex  and  harass   its 
perpetrators   and   their   descendants.      The 
invasion  and  annexation  of  the  Duchies  of 
the   Elbe,   under    false  and   artificial   pre- 
tences, does  not  sit  lightly  on  Prussia,  or  on 
Austria,  which  condescended,  in  a  moment 
of  weakness,  to  join  in  the  act,  or  on  the 
whole   of    Germany,   which   applauded    it. 
That  act  was  deliberately  condemned  at  the 
time  by  the  judgment  of  the  rest  of  the 
civilised    world ;    and   the   authors   of  the 
offence  have  now  taken  upon  themselves  to 
avenge  it  upon  one  another.      But  though 
the  mind  derives  satisfaction  from  the  ope- 
ration of  these  laws  of  eternal  justice,  which 
run   through  the  tangled  skein  of  human 
affairs,  and  overrule  alike  the  purposes  of 
the  good  and  of  the  wicked,  the  indirect 
consequences  of  such  events  to  private  in- 
terests, the  incalculable  losses,  the  immea- 
surable woes  which  rush  forth,  as  from  the 
vials  of  the  Apocalypse,  plead  to  Heaven 
against  their  author.    Since  the  termination 
of  the  career  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  what 
living  man  has  dared  to  avow  and  act  on 
the  hateful  doctrine,  that  no  amount  of  hu- 
man suffering  should  avert  the  execution  of 
a  political  design?     Even  the  nephew  of  the 
great    conqueror    turned    aside    from   the 
blood-stained  field  of  Solferino  and  offered 
peace.     Upon  King  William  of  Prussia  and 
Bismarck,  rests  in  this  age,  the  first  unpro- 
voked and  wanton  shedding  of  the  innocent 
blood  of  their  own  subjects  and  countrymen, 
for  no  object  but  their  own  aggrandisement, 
arrogance,  and  ambition. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  Prussian 
armies  spread  over  the  Northern  States  of 
G-ermany,  and  completed  in  a  week  the  blood- 
less conquest  of  a  flock  of  undefended  princes 
and  kingdoms,  proves  to  demonstration  that 
the  whole  operation  had  been  carefully  pre- 
pared beforehand.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
Prussian  Envoy  from  Frankfort  on  the  mea- 
sure of  coercion  being  carried  in  the  Diet 
was  the  signal  for  the  execution  of  a  con- 
spiracy and  a  coup  d'etat  against  the  Federal 
Constitution,  as  daring  and  as  determined 
as  the  blow  of  the  2nd  December  which  made 
Louis  Napoleon  the  master  of  the  Assembly 
and  of  France.  Indeed,  it  is  to  that  achieve- 
ment that  M.  Bismarck's  policy  may  most 
fitly  be  compared  in  audacity,  in  secrecy,  in 
promptitude,  and  apparently  in  success. 
Whatever  might  be  thought  of  the  intentions 
of  the  Prussian  Government,  Europe  was 
not  prepared  for  the  astonishing  energy  with 
which  this  design  has  been  carried  into  effect : 
still  less  for  the  feeble  and  inadequate  resis- 
tance which  has  hitherto  been  offered  to  it. 
It  may  confidently  be  affirmed  that  down  to 
the  very  latest  moment,  when  doubt  was 
possible,  the  soundest  political  and  military 


judgments  in  Europe  discredited  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  result.     It  was  known  that 
the  minor  German  States  were  unready  and 
ill-prepared  to.  face  the  perils  of  a  great  civil 
war,  and  that  the  storm  struck  them  from 
the  quarter  in  which  they  least  expected  to 
meet  it.     But  the  Austrian  army  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  second  in  Europe.    Immense 
efforts  and  a  vast  expenditure  had  been  em- 
ployed to  supply  the  deficiencies  which  had 
proved  so  fatal  to  it  in  the  campaign  of  1859. 
The  army  of  the  North  was  placed  under  the 
undivided  command  of  Marshal  Benedek,  an 
officer  of  the  highest  reputation,  who   had 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  troops  and  the 
nation.     That  Austria  should  not  at  once 
assume  the  offensive  was  consistent  with  her 
habitual  caution  and  with  her  political  posi- 
tion in  this  quarrel.     Her  defensive  position 
appeared  to  be  invincible,   for  her   forces 
were  concentrated  within  the  mountainous 
angle  of  Bohemia,  which  has  the  profile  of 
a  colossal  fortress.      The  passes  in  these 
mountains,  and  even  the  plains  of  Saxony 
beyond  them,  were  at  her  command,  though 
she  made  no  attempt  to  defend  them.     Her 
base  rested  on  a  great  line  of  fortresses  and 
strong  positions  connected  by  railways  :  and 
while  Prussia  had  been  compelled  to  extend 
her  line  of  operations  longitudinally  across 
the  whole  of  Germany,  the  main  Austrian 
army  awaited  the  attack  in  a  concentrated 
mass,  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  the  enemy. 
When  Bohemia  was  invaded,  the  Prussian 
corps  were  necessarily  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  considerable   extent  of  difficult 
country,  and  Benedek,  holding  the  concentric 
position  with  the  power  of  manoeuvring  on 
the  inner  line,  like  Napoleon  in  the  campaign 
of  1814,  seemed  to  be  admirably  placed  to 
defeat  them  in  succession.      Setting  apart 
the  skill  of  the  rival  commanders,  and  the 
arms  of  the  men,  the  valour  of  the  troops 
might  be  taken  to  be  equal :  but  the  Austri- 
ans  had  probably  the  advantage  in  numbers, 
in  physical  strength,  and  in    experience    of 
war,  for  except  in   the  Danish  campaign  of 
1864,  in  which  the  Prussians  had  not  greatly 
distinguished   themselves,    few   men  in  the 
Prussian  ranks  could  have  seen  actual  war- 
fare.    On  these  substantial  grounds  the  great 
preponderance  of  military  authority  both  in 
France,   Kussia,    and    England    anticipated 
the  success  of  the  Austrians.     The  events 
of  the  war,  down  to  the  time  at  which  we 
write,  have,  as  is  well  known,  confounded 
these  anticipations.     It  would  be  premature 
to  discuss  the  causes  of  this  unforeseen  re- 
sult, or  to  speculate  on  the  effects  of  the  re- 
verses hitherto  sustained   by  the  Imperial 
armies  in  Bohemia.     But  the  most  obvious 
of  these  causes  is  the  superiority  of  the  fire- 
arms borne  by  the  Prussian  infantry ;  and  it 
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would  seem  as  if  this  great  crisis  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe  turned  for  the  present  on 
the  adoption  by  one  of  the  combatants  of  a 
breech-loading  gun.  To  this  it  may  be  ad- 
ded that  the  introduction  of  arms  of  precision 
into  modern  warfare  has  rendered  a  new 
system  of  formation  and  tactics  indispensable 
to-the  protection  of  troops  from  the  fire  of 
these  formidable  weapons.  The  American 
war  was  fought  by  troops  continually  en- 
trenching themselves  in  the  field  for  shelter, 
and  always  attacking  in  light  skirmishing 
order.  The  heavy  columns  and  close  drill 
of  the  German  armies  result  in  wholesale 
massacre,  when  opposed  to  the  rapid  fire  of 
the  breech-loading  rifle.  This  experiment 
would  seem  to  be  decisive,  and  it  points  to 
a  termination  of  hostilities  between  forces 
unequally  armed ;  for  the  bravest  troops  in 
the  world  cannot  bear  up  against  the  tre- 
mendous odds  of  a  gun  which  fires  at  least 
three  shots  for  one.  But  if  the  success  of 
the  Prussians  in  this  campaign  be  chiefly 
due  to  this  adventitious  circumstance,  which 
gives  them  at  this  moment  an  advantage  over 
every  other  army  in  Europe,  we  may  be  cer- 
tain that  ere  long  this  temporary  inequality 
of  arms  will  cease,  and  the  art  of  war  will 
adapt  itself  to  these  altered  conditions. 

At  the  moment  at  which  we  are  writing 
it  would  seem  that  the  first  act  in  this  bloody 
drama  is  played  out.  The  Austrian  army 
has  sustained  a  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Sadow^ 
scarcely  less  decisive  than  those  of  Austerlitz 
and  Wagram,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  this 
dreadful  conflict  is  for  the  present  at  an  end. 
It  would  be  ungenerous  to  insist  on  the  errors 
of  policy  and  the  defects  of  military  organi- 
sation which  have  led  to  this  result,  and  they 
are  sufficiently  obvious.  The  immediate 
consequence  has  been  the  surrender  of 
Venetia,  which  appears  to  have  been  decided 
upon  before  the  last  Prussian  victory ;  and 
the  reluctant  admission  by  the  Court  of 
Vienna  of  its  inability  to  hold  that  province 
is  the  most  important  result  of  the  war.  We 
trust  that  this  sacrifice  may  remove  one  of 
the  causes  which  threatened  the  peace  of 
Europe  and  may  lead  to  the  consolidation  of 
the  Italian  kingdom.  But  the  future  organi- 
sation of  Germany  is  still  undetermined ;  and 
in  spite  of  the  prodigious  successes  the  Prus- 
sian armies  have  obtained  in  the  field,  and 
the  ascendancy  the  Court  of  Berlin  has 
thereby  acquired  in  Europe,  the  relations  of 
the  German  States  with  each  other  and  with 
the  other  neighbouring  Powers  are  questions 
which  cannot  be  solved  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  German  nation  and  the  other 
parties  to  the  Treaties  of  Vienna. 

When  the  treaties  which  constitute  the 
fundamental  compact  of  Europe  arc  denoun- 
ced by  one  great  Power  and  broken  by  an- 


other ;  when  the  legitimate  alliances  of  States 
for  avowed  objects  are  dissolved,  and  coun- 
termined by  clandestine  associations  of  con- 
spirators against  the  peace  of  the  world ; 
when  these  Governments  recoil  from  publi- 
city, defraud  their  own  subjects  of  all  con- 
trol over  their  affairs,  and  complete  the  de- 
struction of  liberty  by  schemes  of  war,  we 
can  entertain  no  hope  that  a  re-settlement  of 
Europe  will  be  speedily  or  easily  accomplish- 
ed, or  that  when  it  is  accomplished  it  will 
bear  the  mark  of  wisdom,  justice,  and  per- 
manence. It  will  still  be  the  law  imposed 
by  conquerors  on  the  conquered.  It  will 
still  be  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  mutual  dis- 
trust. Far  from  disarming  the  enormous  mili- 
tary establishments  of  Europe,  it  will  in- 
crease them.  It  will  inflame  the  military 
spirit  of  another  generation,  and  perhaps  re- 
open an  indefinite  series  of  recurring  wars. 
The  crowning  trait  in  the  policy  of  Bismarck 
is  to  attack  the  revolutionary  influence  of 
France  in  Europe  by  acts  more  revolutionary 
than  her  own  ;  as  a  traveller  sets  fire  to  the 
leeward  side  of  the  prairie  or  the  forest  to 
escape  from  a  conflagration  threatening  him 
to  windward.  But  this  is  a  race  in  which 
the  Imperial  power  of  France  will  not  long 
be  left  behind. 

We  hold  it  to  be  no  reproach  to  the  Par- 
liament and  the  statesmen  of  England  that 
they  have  not  been  swift  or  eager  to  express 
opinions  on  the  tremendous  military  opera- 
tions now  taking  place  in  central  Europe; 
and  that,  committing  themselves  to  no  partial 
view  on  either  side,  they  have  studied  rather 
to  maintain  a  neutral  and  impassive  attitude 
in  so  great  a  quarrel.  For  in  its  details  the 
political  interests  of  this  country  are  not  at 
present  concerned.  Whether  Germany  be 
divided  into  two  or  three  States,  or  into 
many ;  whether  her  national  government  be 
federative  or  single ;  whether  the  chief  seat 
of  power  be  in  the  north,  or  in  the  south,  or 
in  the  centre,  are  matters  of  which  the  Ger- 
mans are  the  sole  judges.  We  have  ceased 
to  have  any  territorial  connexion  with  that 
country,  and  we  have  entirely  relinquished 
the  obsolete  theories  which  pledged  us,  for 
the  sake  of  a  disputed  province  or  a  reigning 
House,  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Continent.  England,  moreover,  has 
nothing  to  envy  or  to  dread  in  the  aggran- 
disement of  Prussia,  or  in  the  successes  of 
the  army  which  fought  by  her  own  side  at 
Waterloo. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that 
because  we  now  require  our  Ministers  to  ab- 
stain from  restless  inteference  and  unsolicited 
advice  in  these  disputes,  we  are  insensible  to 
the  great  general  interests  which  bind  this 
country  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  The 
withdrawal  or  diminution  of  the  moral  in- 
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fluence  of  England  from  the  affairs  of  tlie 
Continent  would  be  an  abdication  of  that 
lofty  and  glorious  position  which  the  freest 
State  in  the  world  has  held  for  centuries ; 
and  would  be  not  less  injurious  to  the  inte- 
rests of  mankind  than  to  our  own  honour. 
We  cannot  with  impunity  see  the  weak 
trampled  on  by  the  strong,  when  by  holding 
out  a  hand  it  is  in  our  power  to  help  them. 
This  very  war  is  an  example  of  the  service 
which  would  have  been  rendered  to  all 
Europe,  if  two  years  ago  a  British  fleet  in 
the  Belt  and  the  Sound  bad  resolutely  an- 
nounced that  Denmark  'was  not  alone'  in 
her  hour  of  danger,  and  had  saved  the 
Duchies  from  a  Prussian  invasion.  We  can- 
not see  the  fabric  of  European  treaties  swept 
away,  and  the  balance  of  power  between 
European  States  overthrown,  without  remem- 
bering that  there  are  points  we  may  have  to 
defend,  and  there  are  principles  we  can  never 
abandon. 

The  first  condition  of  the  foreign  policy 
this  country  desires  to  practise  is  a  close  and 
honest  understanding  with  France,  because 
we  are  convinced  that  we  have  more  common 
interests  with  the  French  than  with  any 
other  people,  and  that  the  combined  power 
of  the  two  great  Western  States  is  irresisti- 
ble when  it  is  exerted  for  the  same  public 
objects.  And  this  alliance  has  further  the 
advantage  that,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  it  can 
never  be  used  to  oppress  or  injure  other 
nations,  since  one  Government  acts  as  a 
check  upon  the  other.  We  believe  and  hope 
that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  sets  on  this 
connexion  a  high  value,  and  that,  whatever 
his  views  may  be  in  reference  to  other  States, 
he  will  not  willingly  engage  in  a  course 
which  would  lead  to  the  greatest  of  all 
calamities — a  rupture  with  England.  For 
that  is  a  quarrel  in  which  both  parties  have 
literally  everything  to  lose,  and,  from  each 
other,  nothing  to  gain.  But  having  our- 
selves no  objects  to  conceal  and  no  desires 
to  gratify,  except  a  very  cordial  wish  for  the 
restoration  and  maintenance  of  peace,  we 
have  a  right  to  claim  from  other  Cabinets  a 
frankness  equal  to  our  own.  The  cession  of 
Savoy  and  Nice  to  France  by  Piedmont  in 
exchange  for  the  acquisition  of  Lombardy, 
was  a  matter  of  no  territorial  importance  to 
this  country ;  but  we  had  reason  to  complain 
that  the  transaction  was  wrapped  in  mystery 
and  even  in  denial,  and  to  require  that  the 
rights  of  Switzerland,  affected  by  the  trans- 
fer, should  be  respected.  It  was  the  dis- 
appointment justly  felt  by  this  country  on 
these  points  which  gave  rise  to  a  temporary 
coolness  between  the  two  governments,  and 
greatly  modified  the  feelings  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston  towards  the  French  Emperor. 
Events  are  possibly  tending  to  the  acquisi- 


tion by  France  of  a  certain  extent  of  terri- 
tory on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Such 
an  accession  of  a  territoi'y  would,  in  our 
opinion,  be  a  very  doubtful  benefit  to  the 
French  Empire,  for  the  population  would 
be  disaffected  and  the  resentment  of  the 
Germans  implacable.  But  England  has  no 
interest  in  the  matter,  beyond  the  desire  that 
provinces  should  not  be  bartered  and  chaffer- 
ed by  the  sole  right  of  conquest.  We  readi- 
ly make  to  the  alliance  of  France  the  sacrifice 
of  many  old  prejudices  and  jealousies ;  but  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  her  policy  should 
be  controlled  by  a  reasonable  deference  to 
the  real  interests  and  security  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, when  they  are  at  stake.  In  justice  to 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  it  must  be  said  that 
the  views  of  the  British  Cabinet  have  fre- 
quently had  great  weight  with  him — that  he 
has  more  than  once  yielded  his  own  inten- 
tions to  them,  as  in  acknowledging  the  unity 
of  Italy — and  that  we  have  no  reason  to 
impute  to  him  any  but  the  most  friendly 
sentiments  towards  this  country. 

Foreign  nations,  which  are  apt  to  form 
very  superficial  and  inaccurate  notions  of 
the  opinions  and  policy  of  this  country,  have 
adopted  the  belief  that  England  is  enervated 
by  her  prosperity,  and  emasculated  by  the 
selfish  doctrines  of  the  Manchester  school. 
The  Emperor  Nicholas  acted  upon  that  con- 
viction in  1853,  and  the  Crimean  war,  the 
defeat  of  Russia,  and  the  miserable  termina- 
tion of  his  own  reign  and  life,  were  the 
results  of  the  delusion.  For  it  is  a  delusion 
to  suppose  that  this  country  is  either  less 
powerful  than  of  old,  or  less  energetic  in  the 
use  of  her  power,  though  she  may  be  more 
prudent  in  the  application  of  it.  Events 
may  happen — possibly  they  may  soon  happen 
— rwhich  would  rouse  the  people  of  England 
with  irresistible  force,  and  suddenly  change 
this  apparent  listlessness  into  a  new  display 
of  conscious  power  and  determined  will. 
We  do  not  intend  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  foreign  nations  ;  we  do  not  conceive 
that  the  interests  or  the  dignity  of  England 
are  affected  by  fancied  consequences  arising 
out  of  a  modification  of  territorial  posses- 
sions on  the  continent;  but  if  the  great 
principle  of  the  independence  of  nations 
were  attacked,  if  advantage  were  taken  of 
the  present  disordered  state  of  affairs  to 
establish  any  paramount  authority  by  force 
of  arms  over  the  rights  and  liberties  of  other 
States,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  support  of 
England  would  not  be  wanting  to  the  cause 
of  right  and  justice,  which  is  not  always 
strong  enough  to  protect  itself  without  her 
assistance.  If  that  time  comes,  the  voice 
of  England  will  be  heard  to  recommend 
institutions  framed  in  a  more  liberal  spirit, 
more   unrestricted   commercial  intercourse, 
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more  enlarged  religious  toleration,  a  nicer 
regard  to  the  sensitive  distinctions  of  na- 

T  •  •  • 

tional  feeling,  and  a  more  mtimate  connexion 
between  the  common  interests  of  neighbour- 
ing countries.  Dark  as  is  this  day,  we  are 
not  without  hopes  that  the  storm  will  sweep 
away  much  that  is  worthless  and  antiquated  ; 
that  it  will  contribute  in  the  end  to  the  pro- 
gress of  nations;  and  that  when  peace  is 
permanently  restored,  it  may  be  no  longer 
an  armed  peace,  scarcely  less  oppressive  to 
mankind  than  war,  but  a  peace  established 
upon  a  firmer  basis  of  national  content,  of 
mutual  confidence,  and  of  public  law. 

We  have  witnessed  with  the  deepest  con- 
cern the  fall  of  the  Liberal  Administration, 
which  had  presided  for  seven  years  over  the 
destinies  of  the  British  Empire;  and  this 
regret  is  heightened  by  the  transfer,  at  this 
momentous  crisis  in  Europe,  of  the  direction 
of  foreign  aff"airs  from  tried  to  untried  hands. 
In  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  the  country  pos- 
sessed a  Foreign  Minister  of  complete  ex- 
perience, of  consummate  address,  of  indefa- 
tigable activity,  and  of  the  highest  influence 
abroad.  His  successor  is  no  doubt  the  ablest 
member  of  the  new  Grovernment  and  one  of 
the  most  promising  statesmen  of  England — 
inferior  to  none  in  power  of  work  and  in 
enlightened  liberal  views — but  the  experi- 
ence derived  from  a  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  men  and  things  abroad, 
and  the  personal  influence  abroad  which 
that  experience  confers,  cannot  but  be  want- 
ing to  Lord  Stanley.  In  times  such  as 
these,  a  change  in  the  Foreign  Office,  when 
its  duties  have  been  so  ably  discharged,  is  a 
serious  loss  and  evil  to  the  country.  But 
this  and  all  minor  consequences  are  included 
in  the  general  catastrophe  which  has  just 
broken  up  the  Administration  and  transfer- 
red the  Government  of  the  country  to  a 
jMinistry  and  a  party  avowedly  not  possess- 
ing a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  or 
the  confidence  of  the  country. 

We  shall  not  here  discuss  the  causes 
which  have  brought  about  this  untoward 
event.  Becriraination  on  the  past  is  useless ; 
and  the  future  course  of  action  of  the  Liberal 
party  has  yet  to  be  determined.  But  we 
may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  nothing 
has  occurred  which  was  not  foreseen  and 
predicted  by  ourselves  twelve  months  ago. 
It  was  argued  by  this  Journal  in  July  18(55, 
that  '  the  progress  of  Parliamentary  Beform 
had  been  checked,  not  so  much  by  the 
resistance  of  the  Tory  Opposition,  as  by  the 
want  of  uniformity  and  agreement  among  the 
Liberal  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
as  to  the  shape  the  new  Beform  Bill  should 
assume  : '  that  '  whenever  the  Liberal  party 
is  united,  and  resolved  as  one  man  to  carry 
a  Beform  Bill,  the  Bill  will  be  carried ;  but 


that  until  that  time  be  come,  the  preparation 
of  the  measure  is  incomplete : '  and  that 
'nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  the  true 
Liberal  interests  of  the  country  than  the 
belief  that  Ministers  are  prepared  to  force 
on  measures  for  which  the  country  is  not 
prepared.'  The  experiment  has  now  been 
tried,  and  we  are  not  consoled  for  the  over- 
throw of  a  Liberal  Administration  and  a 
certain  period  of  Tory  rule,  by  the  assurance 
that  the  party  to  which  we  have  the  honour 
to  belong  will  be  triumphantly  restored  to 
office  by  a  great  increase  of  popular  agitation 
and  radical  ascendancy. 

For  we  assert  with  unabated  confidence 
that  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  of  the  country  is,  at  this  moment.  Whig. 
The  majority  is  not  in  favor  of  radical 
changes  in  the  Constitution,  for  even  the 
Beform  Bill  of  the  late  Government,  which 
well  deserved  to  be  regarded  as  a  measure 
of  conciliation,  did  not  obtain  efficient  sup- 
port in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  majo- 
rity is  certainly  not  in  favour  of  Tory  princi- 
ples or  Tory  Government,  for  it  is  only  by 
borrowing  Whig  principles  that  the  Tories 
can  hope  to  govern.  The  opinion  of  the 
country,  almost  without  reference  to  the  old 
distinctions  of  party,  is  in  favour  of  a  liberal 
and  progressive  policy — a  cordial  sympathy 
with  the  cause  of  freedom  and  national  rights 
abroad,  without  abetting  war  and  revolution 
— a  desire  to  extend  the  electoral  franchise 
at  home,  without  throwing  preponderating 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  democracy. 
Yet  by  an  extraordinary  concourse  of  events, 
the  present  Ministers  of  the  Crown  are 
taken  from  the  party  which  has  no  claim  to 
represent  these  opinions ;  and  the  leader  of 
the  old  and  renowned  party,  identified  with 
these  moderate  and  liberal  principles  for 
two  centuries,  falls  from  office  at  a  moment 
when  its  policy  is  indisputably  in  the 
ascendant !  Such  is  the  result  of  the  divi- 
sion, which,  be  it  from  one  side  or  from  the 
other,  has  paralysed  the  majority  and  dis- 
united the  Liberal  party.  The  evil  will 
probably  not  be  of  long  duration ;  but  when- 
ever it  comes  to  an  end,  the  lesson  to  be 
learnt  from  these  events  is  that  extreme 
measures  are  fatal  to  the  combination  by 
which  a  Liberal  Administration  can  alone 
be  supported,  and  tend  to  defeat  their  object 
by  throwing  a  considerable  proportion  of 
public  opinion  and  political  influence  into 
the  opposite  scale.  We  therefore,  in  con- 
clusion, humbly  tender  our  advice  to  the 
future  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party,  whether 
in  or  out  of  office,  to  avoid  the  'madness  of 
extremes,'  and  to  adhere  to  that  wise  and 
temperate  mean  course  which  can  alone  give 
strength  to  the  Government  and  security  to 
the  country. 
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Art.  I.— 1.  The  Bistory  of  the  Sepoy  War. 
Vol.  I.  By  John  W.Kaye,  Esq.  Lon- 
don: 1864. 

2.  Notes  on  the\Revoltin  the  North-  Western 
Provinces  of  India.  By  Charles  Raikes, 
of  the  Sudder  Court  at  Agra,  late  Civil 
Commissioner  with  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
London  :  1858. 

It  was  for  some  months  our  intention  to 
await  the  publication  of  the  second  volume, 
at  least,  of  this  important  and  deeply  inter- 
esting work,  the   first   part  of  which  Mr. 
Kaye  has  written  with  so  much  vigour  and 
ability,  before  we  proceeded  to  pass  our 
judgment  upon  its   merits.     And  we  were 
confirmed  in  this  resolution,  which  accords 
Avith  our  usual  practice,  by  the  consideration 
that  we  had  previously  gone  over  much  or 
the  ground  traversed  hitherto  by  Mr.  Kaye  ; 
and  had  not  only  devoted  a  whole  article  to 
the  expression  of  our  opinion  upon  the  policy 
and  character  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  but  had 
also  found  occasion,  in  reviewing  the  recent 
advancement  of  British  India   in  material 
prosperity,  to  state  briefly  the  conclusion  to 
which  we  had  come,  '  that  the  mutiny    oi 
1857  was  in  no  manner  or  degree  the  con- 
sequence and  retribution  of  civil  misgovern- 
ment.      It  was  the  ferocious    outbreak  ot 
a   pampered  and  blindly  trusted  soldiery, 
not  the  insurrection  of  an  oppressed    and 
indignant   people.'     And    there  we   might 
have  been  content  to  let  the  matter  rest  for 
a  while — however  serious   we  felt  it  to  be 
— if  we  had  found  that  there  was  any  pros- 
pect of  the  completion,  or  even  the  continua- 
tion, of  the  '  History  of  the  Sepoy   War' 
within  a  short  period.     But   being  disap- 
pointed in   this  hope,  and  adverting  to  the 
strength   and  earnestness  with  which  Mr. 
Kaye  has  urged  an  opinion  directly  at  vari- 
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ancewith  our  own — as  if  it  were  a  point  of 
indisputable  certainty — and  that,  too,  in  a 
work  so  ably  and  popularly  written,  and  so 
universally  read,  as  to  carry  erroneous  im- 
pressions on  the  subject  into  the  minds  of 
thousands,  we  feel  bound  to  do  justice,  with- 
out further  delay,  both  to  the  Government 
and  to  the  people  of  India,  by  stating  ex- 
plicitly the  grounds  on  which  the  ojDposite 
conviction  is  founded.     The  point  at  issue 
between  us  and  Mr.  Kaye  is  a  highly  prac- 
tical one,  because  it  is  clear  that  the  terrible 
events  of  1857-8  ought  to  teach  us  essen- 
tially  different  lessons  for  the  guidance  of 
our   future    conduct,  according  as  we   are 
satisfied,    after    the    careful    investigation 
which  such  a  question  demands,  that  those 
[events  were  the  results  either  of  a  military 
mutiny  or  of  a  popular  rebellion. 

Mr.  Kaye  has  devoted  much  time  and 
labour  to  trace  back  the  outbreak  to  causes 
lying  deep  in  the  more  recent  policy  of  our 
Indian  Government  towards  native  princes 
of  every  class,  and  in  our  fiscal  treatment  of 
certain  members  of  our  own  agricultural 
community.  He  speaks  of '  manifold  causes.' 
We,  on  the  contrary,  believe  that  an  in- 
fluence so  powerful  as  to  be  rightly  ref^ard- 
ed  as  the  main — almost,  indeed,  the  sole — 
motive  of  the  insurrection  is  to  be  found 
much  nearer  the  surface,  and  is,  in  truth,  so 
simple  as  to  admit  of  being  defined  in  a 
very  few  lines.  Mr.  Kaye,  in  short,  regards 
the  rising  as  a  rebellion  of  the  people  of  In- 
dia ;  to  us  it  appears  to  have  been  merely  a 
military  mutiny,  of  which  a  few  who  wished 
to  shake  off"  our  rule,  and  a  few  of  those  who 
loved  license  and  plunder — both  classes  to- 
gether utterly  insignificant,  in  point  of  num- 
bers, when  compared  with  the  subject  mil- 
lions,— took  advantage  to  further  their  re- 
spective ends. 
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In  maintaining  the  former  opinion,  Mr. 
Kaye,  we  regret  to  say,  has  made  himself, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  mouthpiece  of  a  party 
small  in  numbers  and  smaller  in  ability. 
Englishmen  too — for  the  verdict  of  thought- 
ful foreigners  has  been  very  different — who 
regard  the  onward  march  of  their  country  in 
India  as  one  great  crime  ;  who  can  see  in 
each  acquisition  of  territory  nothing  but  the 
result  of  an  unscrupulous  and  short-sighted 
greediness ;  and  who  maintain  that  to  assume 
that  the  people  of  India  are  better  governed 
and  more  happy  under  British  dominion 
than  when  ruled  by  their  native  princes,  if 
it  be  not  a  mere  figment  to  cloak  ambition, 
is,  at  the  best,  but  the  dictate  of  national 
vanity,  without  the  slightest  root  in  reality. 

We  lament  that  Mr.  Kaye  should  have 
been  impelled — by  honest  convictions,  we 
have  no  doubt — to  lend  the  credit  of  his 
high  reputation  to  abet  those  party-writers 
who  have  not  scrupled  to  brand  Lord  Dal- 
housie  as  '  the  very  worst  and  basest  of 
rulers,'  and  have  even  expressed  '  sincere 
regret'  that  that  great  statesman  '  could  not 
have  lived  a  few  years  more  to  witness  the 
definitive  downfall  of  his  once  great  repu- 
tation ;'  '  to  feel  his  labours  nullified  and 
his  plans  annihilated  by  wholesale  revision 
and  reversal,  his  titles  and  dignities  tar- 
nished and  vulgarised,  his  wealth  turned 
into  a  shame  and  a  reproach,  every  mem- 
ory embittered,  and  every  thought  of 
posterity  poisoned  by  the  unanimous  cen- 
sure of  two  nations.'  Mr.  Kaye,  it  gives 
us  pleasure  to  record,  writes  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent spirit.  He  has  given  Lord  Dalhousie 
full  credit  for  the  entire  singleness  and 
purity  of  his  motives.  He  has  said  gener- 
ously, but  not  more  than  justly,  while  de- 
precating his  policy  : — 

'  At  the  bottom  of  this  great  error  were  benign 
intentions.  Dalhousie  and  his  lieutenants  had 
a  strong  and  steadfast  faith  in  tlie  wisdom 
and  benevolence  of  their  measures,  and  strove 
alike  for  the  glory  of  the  English  nation  and  the 
welfare  of  the  Indian  people.  There  was  some- 
thing grand,  and  even  good,  in  the  errors  of 
such  a  man  ;  for  there  was  no  taint  of  baseness  in 
them,  no  sign  of  anything  sordid  or  self-seeking. 
He  liad  given  himself  up  to  the  public  service 
resolute  to  do  a  great  work,  and  he  rejoiced 
with  a  noble  pride  in  the  thought  that  he  had 
left  behind  him  a  mightier  empire  than  he  had 
found  -,  that  he  had  brought  new  countries  and 
strange  nations  under  the  sway  of  the  British 
sceptre,  and  sown  the  seeds  of  a  great  civilisa- 
tion. To  do  this  he  had  made  unstinting  sac- 
rifice of  leisure,  ease,  comfort,  health,  and  the 
dear  love  of  wedded  life  ;  and  he  carried 
home  with  him,  in  a  shattered  frame  and  atom 
heart,  in  the  wreck  of  a  manhood  at  its  very 
prime,  mortal  wounds  nobly  received  in  a  great 
and  heroic  encounter.' 


Again  speaking  of  the  inevitable  antagonism 
of  the  British  Government  to  the  supersti- 
tious and  idolatrous  abominations  of  the 
people,  Mr.  Kaye  observes  : — 

*  From  love  of  this  kind  (of  "  truth  above 
error"),  from  the  assured  conviction  that  it  was 
equally  humane  and  politic  to  substitute  the 
strength  and  justice  of  British  administration 
for  what  he  regarded  as  the  effete  tyrannies  of  the 
East,  had  emanated  the  annexations  which  had 
distinguished  his  rule  ;  and  as  he  desired,  for  the 
good  of  the  people,  to  extend  the  territorial  rule 
of  Great  Britain,  so  he  was  eager  also  to  extend 
her  moral  rule,  and  to  make  those  people  sub- 
ject to  the  powers  of  light  rather  than  of  dark- 
ness ;  and  so  he  strove  mightily  to  extend 
among  them  the  blessings  of  European  civilisa- 
ation.' 

Strange  that  one  thus  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  motives  and  aims  of  Lord  Dal- 
housie should  speak  elsewhere  of  that  great 
statesman,  and  of  those  who  shared  his 
views,  as  if  they  were  actuated  by  the  vulgar 
greed  of  mere  territorial  aggrandisement! 

In  return  for  his  support,  the  more  rabid 
of  the  assailants  of  Lord  Dalhousie  have 
taken  offence  at  Mr.  Kaye's  candour,  and 
denounce  him  as  a  halfhearted  comrade, 
wanting  in  courage  to  follow  out  his  con- 
clusions to  their  logical  consequences  ; 
meaning  thereby  his  refusal  to  ascribe  the 
meanest  and  basest  motives  to  every  one 
who  dares  to  differ  from  them  in  regard  to 
the  policy  and  character  of  the  Bi-itish  Gov- 
ernment in  India.  Towards  those  who  pre- 
sume to  hold  that  the  mutiny  of  the  Bengal 
army  was  not  the  rebellion  of  the  people  of 
India  their  language  is,  if  possible,  still  more 
unmeasured  and  contemptuous. 

We  have  said  that  distinguished  foreigners 
have  arrived  at  very  different  conclusions  in 
respect  both  to  the  character  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  British  India  and  to  the  causes  of  the 
mutiny.  We  cannot  cite  higher  or  more 
impartial  authorities  than  MM.  de  Tocque- 
ville  and  de  Montalembert.  The  former  has 
compressed  his  opinion  into  a  single  sen- 
tence, as  vigorous  as  it  is  profound.  '  Je 
crois,'  he  observes,  speaking  of  the  mutiny, 
'  que  les  horribles  evenements  de  I'lnde  ne 
sont  en  aucune  fli9on  un  soulevement  centre 
I'oppression  ;  c'est  une  revolte  de  la  barbarie 
centre  I'orgueil.'  M.de  Montalembert,  after 
stating,  '  sans  hesiter,  que  la  Compagniedes 
Indes  Orientales  est  de  toutes  les  domina- 
tions connues  dans  I'histoire  des  colonies  du 
monde  ancien  et  moclerne,  celle  quia  fait  les 
plus  grandes  choses  avec  les  plus  petits 
moyens,  et  celle  qui,  dans  un  espace  de 
temps  egal,  a  fait  le  moins  de  mal  et  le  plus 
de  bien  aux  peuples  sou  mis  a  ses  lois,'  pro- 
ceeds  to   observe,   with   reference    to   the 
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mutiny,  *  Ainsi  j'explique  un  fait  de  la  plus 
haute  importance,  et  qui  suffit  a  lui  seul 
pour  absoudre  la  domination  anglaise.  De- 
pius  bientot  dix-huit  mois  que  dure  I'insur- 
rection,  elle  est  restee  purement  militaire  ; 
la  population  civile  n'y  a  pris  aucune  part 
serieuse*  Sauf  dans  quelques  rates  locali- 
tes,  elle  a  i*efuse  tout  concours  aux  insurges, 
malgre  les  occasions,  les  tentations  nom- 
breuses  que  lui  ofFraient  les  desastres  par- 
tiels  des  Anglais  et  le  nombre  si  restreint 
de  leurs  troupes.  Loin  de  la  ;  on  sait  que 
e'est  encore  maintenant  au  concours  des 
princes  indiens  et  d'auxiliaires  empruntos  a 
de  races  differentes  de  celles  qui  composent 
I'armee  du  Bengale  que  I'Angleterre  doit 
d'avoir  pu  lutter  victorieusement  contre  les 
insurges.  La  revolte  a  ete  exclusivement 
I'cBuvre  des  Cipayes  enregimentes  de  la 
Compagnie.'  And  almost  in  the  words  of 
M.  de  Tocqueville  be  calls  the  insurrection 
'  une  lutte  engagee  entre  la  civilisation  et  la 
barbaric.'  With  these  opinions  that  of  Sir 
John  Lawrence,  reviewing  with  the  pen  of 
his  secretary,  in  a  despatch  to  the  Supreme 
Government,  the  trial  of  the  ci-devant  Em- 
peror of  Delhi,  entirely  concurs.  The  secre- 
tary writes : — 

'Nothing  has  transpired  on  this  trial  or  on 
any  other  occasion  to  show  that  he  (the  Em- 
peror) was  engaged  in  a  previous  conspiracy 
to  excite  a  mutiny  in  the  Bengal  army.  In- 
deed, it  is  Sir  John  Lawrence's  very  decided 
impression  that  this  mutiny  had  its  origin  in 
the  army  itself;  that  it  is  not  attributable  to 
any  external  or  antecedent  conspiracy  what- 
ever, although  it  was  afterwards  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  disaffected  persons  to  compass  their 
own  ends ;  and  that  the  proximate  cause  was 
the  cartridge  affair,  and  nothing  else.' 

That  was,  no  doubt,  the  match  that  fired 
the  train.  The  questions  at  issue  between 
Mr,  Kaye  and  ourselves  are,  what  was  the 
combustible  matter  which  that  train  prima- 
rily exploded  ?  Was  the  gathering  together 
of  that  matter  the  result  of  a  wide-spread 
and  long-concerted  conspiracy,  embracing 
many  and  powerful  native  princes,  land- 
holders of  every  class,  and  especially  those 
who  had  been  newly  adjudged  liable  to  pay 
revenue,  as  well  as  great  numbers  of  the 
general  commuuity,  particularly  those  of 
the  Moslem  foith?  Or  was,  as  we  affirm, 
the  explosion  limited,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  ranks  of  the  Sepoy  army,  from  which 
the  conflagration  spread  when  the  first  out- 
break seemed  to  promise  success,  to  the 
disaffected  of  every  grade,  to  the  rabble  of 
the  large  bazaars,  to  the  convicts  whom  they 
let  loose,  to  the  Goojurs,  and  other  half- 

*  The  italics  are  M.  de  Montalembert's. 


reclaimed  tribes  of  freebooters  ;  and,  lastly, 
to  a  considerable  number  of  ambitious  or 
fanatic  Mahomedans,  who  deemed  that  the 
happy  opportunity  had  come,  through  the 
internecine  strife  of  two  bodies  of  infidels, 
for  the  re-establishment  of  their  ancient  and 
only  legitimate  dominion  ? 

Now,  without  building  upon  the  high 
authorities  whose  opinions  we  have  cited, 
and  to  whom  it  would  be  easy  to  make 
large  additions,  we  are  satisfied  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  prove,  by  an  abundance  of 
the  strongest  evidence  converging  upon  the 
point  at  issue,  the  fiiUacy  of  the  former,  and 
the  soundness  of  the  latter  theory.  But  we 
are  bound  to  make  one  admission.  We  do 
not  doubt  that  Brahmin  ical  influence 
had  been  for  some  time  at  work,  poisoning 
the  minds  of  the  Sepoys,  and  indoctrinating 
them  with  an  undoubting  conviction  which 
their  most  trusted  and  best-loved  English 
officers  were  unable  to  eradicate,  that  their 
chief  rulers,  both  in  India  and  in  England, 
entertained  a  deliberate  design  to  destroy 
their  caste,  to  subvert  their  religion,  and 
to  compel  them  to  become  Christians.  It 
must  seem  scarcely  credible  to  those  who 
have  no  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
people  of  India,  that  any  men  could  be  so 
absurd  as  to  fear  that  they  might  be  made 
Christians  against  their  will,  either  by  fraud 
or  violence.  But  there  is  nothing  strange 
in  such  an  apprehension  to  those  who  know 
what  the  faith  of  ignorant  Hindoos,  such  as 
our  Sepoys  were,  really  is.  It  is  absolutely 
devoid  of  the  slightest  spiritual  essence.  It 
is  a  thing  composed  exclusively  of  '  meats, 
and  drinks,  and  divers  washings  and  carnal 
ordinances.'  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  as 
respects  what  we  mean  by  religion,  not  a 
Hindoo  in  the  whole  Sepoy  army  could 
have  given  an  intelligible  account  of  what 
he  believed ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that 
there  was  not  a  man  in  its  ranks  who  could 
not  have  told  what  his  caste  was,  what  privi- 
leges it  conferred,  what  observances  were 
essential  to  its  due  rnaintenance,  and  how  it 
might  be  endangered  or  lost. 

This  state  of  things  being  premised,  it 
will  be  seen  that  one  half  of  the  fear  of  the 
Sepoys  was  reasonable.  Ic  was  absurd,  of 
course,  to  suppose  that  the  Government 
could  make  them  Christians  whether  they 
would  or  not ;  but  it  was  not  absurd  to 
believe  that  the  Government,  if  so  minded, 
might  entrap  them  into  some  act  of  cere- 
monial uncleanness  which  would  deprive 
them  of  their  caste,  and  thus  render  them 
outcasts  from  Hindooism. 

By  whatever  means  the  impression  had 
been  infused  into  their  minds,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  Hindoo   Sepoys   sincerely   believed 
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that  such  a  pitfall  had  been  dug  before  their 
ftet,  and  that  it  was  the  one  great  aim  of 
the  British  Government  to  pusli  them  head- 
long into  it.  They  were  firmly  persuaded 
that  Lord  Canning  and  General  Anson, 
both  newly  arrived,  had  been  commanded 
by  the  Queen,  and  had  pledged  themselves 
to  her,  to  make  all  the  natives  of  India 
Christians.  This,  with  the  vast  majority, 
was  the  sole  cause  of  the  mutiny.  Ui5on 
some  minds  the  effect  of  this  delusion  was 
mere  terror,  but  it  stung  fiercer  natures  to 
frenzy  ;  and  hence,  Ave  are  persuaded,  re- 
sulted such  acts  of  murderous  cruelty  as 
were  actually  perpetrated  by  Sepoys,  and 
not — as  probably  most  of  them  wei'e — by 
ruffians  from  the  bazaars  and  jails.  Thus 
the  few  committed  the  crimes  for  which  tlie 
whole  body  of  each  mutinying  regiment 
was  necessarily  and  justly  held  responsible. 
But  there  were  some,  no  doubt,  who  were 
actuated  in  part,  at  least,  if  not  altogether, 
by  ambition.  They  knew — fur  the  Sepoys, 
in  their  frequent  changes  of  quarters,  became 
acquainted  with  every  station  in  the  country 
— that  there  were  but  tw'O  British  regiments 
between  Calcutta  and  Agra,  a  distance  of 
800  miles,  and  they  were,  consequently, 
persuaded  that  they  were  masters  of  the 
situation.  Why,  then,  should  they  submit 
to  be  the  ill-paid  tools  of  the  Feringee,  when 
ihey  might  be  colonels  and  generals,  or 
even  Governors  and  Princes  themselves? 

Together  with  a  few  Hindoos,  chiefly 
Mahrattas,  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
joined  the  insurrection  under  the  influence 
of  ambition  were  Muhomedans.  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  profes- 
sors of  that  faith  were  not,  as  many  have 
supposed,  the  contrivers,  the  instigators,  or 
the  ieadersof  the  outbreak.  As  to  a  delib- 
erate plot,  indeed,  we  do  not  believe  that 
beyond  the  injection  into  the  minds  of  the 
Sepoys  of  the  delusions  to  which  we  have 
referred,  there  was  any  plot  at  all.  As  re- 
gards the  part  taken  by  Mahomedans,  it  is 
certain  that  the  first  overt  acts  of  mutiny  at 
Barrackpore  were  committed  by  Hindoos  ; 
that  the  single  Sepny, '  faithful  found  among 
the  faithless,'  who  risked  his  own  life  to  save 
the  lives  of  his  English  officers,  when  Mun- 
gul  Pandy  fired  the  first  mutinous  shot,  was 
a  Mahomedan  ;  and  Mr.  Kaye  records  that 
'  the  inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  34]h 
Regiment  at  Barrackpore,'  at  the  same  pe- 
riod, '  had  resulted  in  the  belief  that  the 
Mahomedan  and  S:kh  soldiers  were  true  to 
their  salt,  but  that  the  Hindoos  generally  of 
that  corps  were  not  to  be  trusted.'  That 
the  first,  as  a  body,  should  have  remained 
faithful,  with  such  a  tempting  bait  before 
them,  in  their  view  of  the  crisis,  as  the  prob- 


able recovery  of  their  ascendancy,  is  more 
than  could  be  expected  of  human  nature  in 
general,  certainly  of  Mahomedan  nature. 
Many  yielded  to  the  temptation,  and  flung 
themselves,  heart  and  soul,  into  the  conflict. 
Many,  no  doubt,  but  by  no  means — as  the 
ill-informed  and  credulous  in  general,  and 
especially  the  Calcutta  alarmists,  believed — 
the  whole  body  of  the  Moslem  of  India. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  population  of  that 
creed  remained  throughout  the  crisis  passive 
and  neutral.  Not  a  few,  we  are  happy  and 
proud  to  know,  were  faithful  to  the  salt  of 
the  Government  which  they  had  served,  or 
under  w^hose  rule  they  and  their  fathers  had 
enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  civil  and  com- 
plete religious  liberty,  together  with  the 
peace  and  prosperity  flowing  from  those 
sources.  There  is,  indeed,  no  greater  or 
more  mischievous  delusion  in  regard  to  In- 
dia than  the  vulgar  error  of  supposing  that 
all  Mahomedans  are  bigots  and  fanatics. 
Beyond  question  there  are  many  such  among 
them  ;  just  as  many  as — it  may  be,  perhaps, 
more,  than — there  were  Christians  of  a  like 
character  in  Europe  when  the  Tnquis^^ition 
murdered  its  thousands,  and  when  Henri 
IV.  and  William  of  Nassau  fell  by  the  hands 
of  assassins,  from  which  our  own  Elizabeth 
scarcely  escaped.  But  neither  did  then 
more  than  a  few  in  Europe,  nor  do  now 
more  than  a  few  in  India,  act  up  to  even 
what  they  believed  and  believe  to  be  the 
treacherous  and  bloody  dictates  of  their  re- 
spective religions.  And  millions,  probably, 
in  both  instances,  had  not  and  have  not  any 
practical  belief  in  the  obligations  of  such  a 
creed  as  their  fanatical  co-religionists  ac- 
cepted and  endeavoured  to  render  universal 
and  effective.  There  are  lukewarm  and  in- 
different Llahomedans,  there  are  sceptics  and 
unbelievers  among  those  "who  are  numbered 
with  Mahomedans,  just  as  there  are  the  same 
classes  of  characters  among  those  who  '  pro- 
fess and  call  themselves  Christians.'  Mil- 
lions prefer  their  ease,  their  safety,  and  their 
immediate  worldly  interests  to  their  religion, 
even  with  Mahomedan  ascendancy  super- 
added ;  and  we  rejoice  in  the  knowledge 
that  while  the  faith  of  Islam,  as  interpreted 
by  bigots,  is  held  to  enjoin  the  extermina- 
tion of  infidels,  there  were  not  a  few  among 
the  Mahomedans  of  India  whose  conduct 
during  the  mutiny  was  governed  rather  by 
their  natural  sense  of  right,  or  by  a  feeling 
of  gratitude  and  affection  towards  individual 
Christians,  than  by  the  Koran,  or  by  inten- 
sified glosses  put  upon  its  dogmas  by  fana- 
tics. For  the  Koran  does  not  enjoin  the 
destruction  of  '  men  of  the  book,'  as  Chris- 
tians are.  At  any  rate,  whatever  the  mo- 
tives, this  much  is  certain,   that  from  the 
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outbreak  to  the  suppression  of  the  mutiny, 
and  from  one  end  of  India  to  the  other, 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  Mahomedaiis, 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  princes  and 
servants,  soldiers  and  civilians,"  not  only 
refrained  froQi  lifting  a  finger  against  the 
British  Government,  or  any  Christian  indi- 
vidual, but  rendered  active  and  most  useful 
service — at  the  hazard  often  of  their  lives 
and  fortunes — to  both  it  and  them.  It  would 
fill  pages  to  enumerate,  even  in  the  baldest 
manner,  instances  in  substantiation  of  this 
position.  Let  these  suffice.  Of  native 
princes,  the  Nawab  of  Rampore,  a  Mahome- 
dan  of  the  Mahomedans,  a  descendant  of  the 
gallant  Fyz  Mahomed,  (who  struggled  so 
bravely,  though  in  vain,  against  the  British 
force  with  which  Warren  Hastings  abetted 
the  cruel  tyranny  of  the  Nawab  of  Oude,) 
and  the  Begum  of  Bhopal,  whose  subjects 
are  also  Rohillas,  Affghans  by  descent,  and 
perhaps  the  most  warlike  tribe  in  Ilindo- 
stan,  were  not  merely  fiiithful  but  signally 
helpful.  The  Nawab  of  Tonk,  son  of  the 
celebrated  Ameer  Khan,  a  formidable  leader 
in  the  Pindaree  war,  who  probably  rules 
over  more  Mahomedan  fanatics  than  any 
prince  in  India,  stood  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment with  exemplary  firmness.  Salar  Jung, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Nizam,  not  only 
kept  down  the  turbulent  and  bigoted  popu- 
lation of  the  Mahomedan  city  of  Hyderabad, 
but  when  he  was  informed  that  a  fanatic  was 
preaching  in  a  mosque  the  duty  of  a  crusade 
against  the  Christians,  went  in  person  with 
his  bodyguard  to  the  spot,  arrested  the 
preacher  in  the  midst  of  his  harangue,  and 
sent  him  to  cool  his  zeal  in  jail.  A  Mahome- 
dan Rissaldar  (a  native  major)  of  our  Irreg- 
ular Cavalry,  who  was  happily  spending 
his  furlough  in  his  native  village,  within  a 
few  miles  of  Delhi,  received  and  treated 
with  the  utmost  hospitality  and  kindness 
many,  both  male  and  female,  of  the  Christ- 
ian fugitives  from  that  city  ;  fed,  clothed , 
protected,  and  finally  convoyed  them  in 
safety  to  the  British  garrison  at  Agra. 
Upon  that  gallant  and  faithful  soldier  we  are 
happy  to  record  that  Lord  Canning  confer- 
red the  village  in  which  he  did  the  good 
deed,  in  fee  simple,  free  of  revenue,  to  him 
and  his  heirs  for  ever.  Again,  when  the 
Commissioner  of  Patna  called  upon  the 
civil  officers  of  the  several  districts  under 
his  authority  to  leave  their  respective  sta- 
tions, and  to  seek  refuge  at  Patna,  a  Ma- 
homedan gentleman  took  charge  of  the  beau- 
tiful district  of  Sarun  from  the  magistrate 
and  collector — of  the  treasury,  the  jail,  the 
records,  and  of  all  the  public  and  private 
property  necessarily  abandoned — maintain- 
ed the  most  perfect  order  and  security  dur- 


ing the  absence  of  that  functionary,  and  re- 
stored everything  intact  to  him  on  his  re- 
turn. Recently,  in  recommending  a  retired 
Mahomedan  native  officer  for  a  grant  of 
land  in  the  Punjab,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
stated  that  in  addition  to  his  own  services 
his  two  brothers  had  fought  gallantly  on 
our  side  at  Cabul  and  at  Delhi;  that  his 
nephew  had  killed  with  his  own  hand  at 
Kalabagh  the  ringleader  of  the  mutineers  of 
the  9th  Irregular  Cavalry,  a  Mahomedan 
also;  and  that  his  son,  also  in  the  service, 
had  saved  the  life  of  a  British  officer  in  the 
outbreak  at  Goorgaira  in  1857.  Again, 
Ram  Pershad  Dooby,  a  Hindoo,  was  exe- 
cuted lately  for  the  murder  in  1857  of  Meer 
Sabit  Ali,  a  Mahomedan  Tehsildar  (collec- 
tor of  land  revenue)  at  Bijeragoghur,  on  the 
border  of  Bundelcund,  and  the  officer  re- 
porting on  the  case  observes  :  'The  slaughter 
of  the  Tehsildar  was  a  deliberate  premed- 
itated deed.  He  remained,  like  many 
others  at  that  period,  boldly  and  loyally  at 
his  post,  though  he  must  have  known  the 
risk  he  was  running.'  We  Avill  only  add, 
that  we  have  the  highest  authority  for  affirm- 
ing that  fully  two-thirds  of  the  native  troops 
sent  down  from  the  Punjab  who  aided  so 
materially  in  the  recapture  of  Delhi  were 
Mahomedans ;  and  that  the  instances  of 
fidelity  to  their  Christian  masters  and  mis- 
tresses, in  peril  of  their  lives,  on  the  part  of 
Mahomedan  domestic  servants,  were  numer- 
ous and  signal. 

Nevertheless,  the  press  of  Calcutta,  of 
"whose  'odieuses  excitations'  to  cruel  acts 
of  revenge  M.  de  Montalembert  speaks  in 
just  terms  of  scorn  and  disgust,  raised  a 
frantic  clamour  against  every  Mahomedan, 
when.  Mr.  Samuells,  appointed  Commis- 
sioner of  Patna  at  a  very  critical  moment, 
took  with  him  as  an  assistant  Moonshee 
Ameer  Ali,  a  Mahomedan  gentleman  of 
great  ability  and  influence,  and  a  large  land- 
owner in  the  province.  No  language  was 
deemed  too  strong  to  denounce  the  rashness 
of  the  Commissioner,  the  imbecility  of  the 
Government,  and  the  certain  treachery  of 
the  Mahomedan  assistant.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  predictions,  however,  that  gentle- 
man furnished  another  instance  of  Mahom- 
edan trustworthiness,  and  rendered  very 
useful  service  to  the  Commissioner  and  the 
Government.  Very  recent  events  have 
afforded  a  still  stronger  confirmation  of  our 
argument.  Certain  Wahabee  Mahomedans, 
resident  at  Patna,  have  been  convicted  of 
treason  against  the  British  Government,  the 
overt  act  of  which  was  the  supplying  money 
to  foment  and  support  the  war  carried  on 
againsc  us  by  sympathising  fanatics  har- 
boured ia  the  wild    hills  upon   our  north- 
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western  frontier.  Here,  no  doubt,  was  Ma- 
homedan  bigotry  engaged  in  active  and 
practical  intrigue  against  our  rule.  But  the 
officer  of  police  in  the  Punjab  who  gave  the 
first  information  of  the  conspiracy,  and  who, 
when  his  original  charge  was  dismissed  by 
the  English  magistrate  before  whom  he  laid 
it,  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence,  sent  his 
son  to  the  scene  of  action  to  obtain  fuller 
and  more  certain  proofs  of  the  designs  and 
acts  of  the  traitors,  was  also  aMahomedan. 
Why  should  the  treason  of  the  one,  rather 
than  the  fidelity  of  the  other,  be  accepted 
as  the  universal  type  of  the  class  ? 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  when  the  four 
regiments  which  mutinied  at  Cawnpore  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  their  colonels,  three  of  them 
chose  Hindoos  (we  know  not  who  was  the 
elect  of  the  fourth),  and  that  one  of  the 
three  was  a  corps  of  cavalry,  of  whom  the 
great  majority  were  Mahomedans. 

Fully  admitting,  then,  that  the  prejudices 
and  passions  of  the  Sepoys  had  been  worked 
upon  by  enemies  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, whether  Brahmins  or  others,  and  be- 
lieving that  Mr,  Kaye  is  quite  justified  in 
bis  conviction  that  railways  and  telegraphs, 
and  the  rapid  progress  of  En'glish  education 
and  consequent  enlightenment,  had  raised 
the  fears  and  kindled  the  animosities  of  the 
sacerdotal  class  which  had  long  thriven  upon 
the  ignorance  and  delusions  of  the  mass  of 
the  people,  we  proceed  to  examine  what 
may  be  called  the  civil  causes  to  which  that 
gentleman  attributes  the  series  of  events 
under  our  consideration,  premising  that  we 
cannot  understand  why,  with  his  convictions, 
he  did  not  follow  the  example  of  Lord 
Clarendon,  and  call  his  work  the  '  History 
of  the  Great  Indian  Rebellion,'  rather  than 
the  '  History  of  the  Sepoy  War.' 

The  first  and  chief  of  the  causes  alleged 
by  Mr.  Kaye  is  the  policy  of  Lord  Dal- 
housie  in  refusing  to  recognise  the  ceremony 
of  adoption,  when  exercised  by  childless 
Hindoo  princes,  as  conveying  to  the  adopted 
son  the  right  to  succeed,  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  British  Government,  which  he 
held  that  it  was  free  to  give  or  to  withhold,  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  adopting  father — this 
doctrine  being  practically  carried  out  in  the 
cases  of  Sattara,  Nagpore,  and  Jhansi. 

And,  secondly,  Mr.  Kaye  attributes  the 
outbreak  to  what  are  called  Resumption 
operations — namely,  the  investigation  of 
the  titles  of  persons  claiming  to  hold  lands 
under  grants  from  former  sovereigns  or  com- 
petent local  authorities,  free  from  the  pay- 
ment of  revenue  to  the  State,  and  the  com- 
pelling of  those  who  failed  to  substantiate 
those  claims  to  bear  their  proportionate 
share  of  the  public  burdens.    This  grievance, 


it  may  be  remarked,  is  of  far  older  date 
than  the  Administration  of  Lord  Dalhousie  ; 
and  had,  in  fact,  been  consummated  through- 
out Bengal,  Behar,  and  the  North- Western 
Provinces,  before  he  set  foot  in  India. 

But  what  if  the  causes  so  largely  elabora- 
ted produced  no  effi^cts — or  none,  at  least, 
in  any  degree  commensurate  with  their 
alleged  potency  ?  Are  they  to  be  regarded 
as  causes  neverthless?  What  if  the  native 
princes,  so  malcontent  in  regard  to  the  past, 
and  so  suspicious  of  our  designs  in  the 
future,  declined  to  rise  in  arms  against  the 
oppressive  British  Government,  and  left  the 
Sepoys  to  fight  out  their  own  battle,  some 
of  them  even  giving  effectual  assistance  to- 
wards their  discomfiture?  What  if  the 
land-holders,  who  had  been  adjudged  liable 
to  pay  revenue  long  wrongfully  withheld, 
refused  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
mutineers,  and  remained  quietly  at  home 
ploughing  their  newly-assessed  fields'?  Are 
we  still  bound  to  believe  that  the  alleged 
wrongs  of  these  classes  were  two  of  the 
principal  provocatives  of  the  insurrection  ; 
that  the  Bengal  Sepoys,  net  one  in  ten  thou- 
sand of  whom  ever  heard  the  name  of  Sat- 
tara, sympathised  so  intensely  with  the  in- 
justice done  to  an  obscure  Mahratta  boy, 
by  refusing  to  allow  him  to  be  transformed 
into  a  Rajah,  (the  Mahrattas  having  been 
for  more  than  a  century  the  dreaded 
scourges  of  North- Western  India,  and  having 
plundered  and  murdered  up  to  the  veiy 
gates  of  Calcutta,)  that  they  rose  in  arms 
to  avenge  and  redress  it ;  and  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Nagpore,  within  whose  broad  bounds, 
as  Sir  John  Malcolm  wrote  in  1805,  '  there 
are  not  more  Mahrattas,  in  proportion  to 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  soil,  than 
there  are  European  inhabitants  in  propor- 
tion to  the  natives  of  Bengal  and  Behar,' 
were  so  enamoured  of  the  rule  of  that  false 
and  cruel  race  that  they  were  ready  to  shed 
their  blood  to  perpetuate  if? 

But  let  us  apply  the  simple  test  of  fact  to 
Mr.  Kaye's  theory.  Hindoo  princes  and 
chiefs  were  alone  affected,  or  in  any  danger 
of  being  affected,  by  what  is  called  Lord 
Dalhousie's  policy  in  respect  to  annexation, 
consequent  on  the  refusal  of  permissit)n  to 
adopt  a  successor.  The  sovereign  princes 
of  India  professing  the  Hindoo  faith  range 
themselves  in  three  great  classes — the  Raj- 
poots, the  Mahrattas,  and  the  Sikhs,  for  the 
latter  are  Hindoo  Puritans.  Not  a  leading 
individual  of  any  of  these  classes,  not  one 
known  to  history  or  possessed  of  any  real 
power  for  good  or  evil,  if  we  except  the 
wild  Ranee  of  Jhansi,  took  advantage  of 
the  mutiny  of  the  Sepoys  to  rise  in  arms 
against  the  British  Government.     Several 
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of  them,  and  especially  the  Sikh  Rajahs  of 
Puttialla,  Jheend,  and  Nabha,  rendered  us 
very  valuable  assistance  at  the  most  critical 
moment  of  the  struggle.  Nor  is  there  the 
slightest  shadow  of  proof — there  is  not,  to 
our  knowledge,  the  least  suspicion — that 
any  one  of  the  princes  in  question  had  tam- 
pered with  the  Sepoys  before  they  broke  out. 
There  are  suspicions — still  far  short  of 
proofs — that  the  Nana  busied  himself,  dur- 
ing the  months  which  preceded  the  mutiny, 
in  travelling  from  station  to  station  in  the 
north-west;  when  he  had  opportunities,  no 
doubt,  if  such  were  his, object,  of  playing 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  Sepoys  in  regard 
to  our  designs  on  their  religion  and  caste. 
Some  one  must  have  given  currency  and 
emphasis  to  those  lies,  and  why  not  the 
Nana,  a  Brahmin,  and  a  deeply-disappointed 
man,  as  well  as  another  ?  We  shall  show 
in  the  sequel  that  he  had  no  real  grievance ; 
but  as  there  are  bodies  so  diseased  that  a 
scratched  finger  will  fester  into  a  gangrene, 
so  even  a  groundless  sense  of  wrong  was 
sufficient  to  goad  to  frenzy  passions  so  fierce 
and  malignant  as  those  which  events  proved 
the  Nana  to  be  cursed  with. 

As  respects  chiefs  of  minor  rank  and 
power,  we  have  before  us  a  carefully  com- 
piled list  of  all  those  who  took  part,  or 
were  suspected  of  taking  part,  in  the  insur- 
rection throughout  the  North- Western  Prov- 
inces. The  great  majority  of  them  are  so 
petty  and  obscure  that  if  the  mutiny  had 
not  occurred  their  very  nanies  or  titles 
would  never  have  been  heard  more  than  a 
ievf  miles  from  their  respective  homes. 
But  of  those  who  made  themselves  promi- 
nent, and  were  so  distinguished  either  by 
treachery  or  atrocity  as  to  be  deemed  to 
deserve  capital  punishment,  and  who  suf- 
fered accordingly,  three  were  Mahomedans 
and  two  Hindoos  ;  and  three  others,  who 
richly  deserved  the  same  fate,  and  escaped 
by  fortunate  accidents — the  Nawabs  of 
Feruckabad,  Banda,  and  Nujebabad — were 
all,  as  their  titles  indicate,  Mahomedans. 
Surely,  none  but  the  most  heated  partisans 
of  a  theory  could  detect  in  such  results  as 
these  the  disquieting  and  alienating  effect  of 
Lord  Dalhousie's  policy  upon  the  minds  of 
Hindoo  princes. 

Here,  we  regret  to  say,  we  must  pause  to 
notice  two  instances  in  which  his  vehement 
desire  to  make  out  a  case  against  that  policy 
has  betrayed  Mr.  Kaye  into  taking  up  posi- 
tions the  falseness  of  which  nothing  short  of 
the  strongest  foregone  conclusions  could 
have  prevented  him  from  seeing.  In  the  first 
case,  however — the  question  of  succession  by 
adoption — he  evidently  had  misgivings.  '  It 
is,'  he  says,  'with  the  question  of  adoption 


only  in  its  political  aspects  that  I  have  to  do 
in  this  place.'  But  he  does  not,  on  that  ac- 
count, abstain  from  letting  his  readers  know 
— not  one  in  a  hundred  of  whom  has  the 
faintest  conception  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  religious  and  the  political  aspects 
of  the  question — that  '  Lapse  is  a  dreadful 
and  an  appalling  word,  for  it  pursues  the 
victim  beyond  the  grave  ;  its  significance  in 
his  eyes  is  nothing  short  of  eternal  condem- 
nation. The  son,  says  the  great  Hindoo 
lawgiver,  "  delivers  his  father  from  the  hell 
called  Put,"  There  are,  he  tells  us,  differ- 
ent kinds  of  sons  ;  there  is  the  son  begot- 
ten ;  the  son  given ;  the  son  by  adoption  ; 
and  other  filial  varieties.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  son  to  perform  the  funeral  obsequies  of 
the  father.  If  they  be  not  performed,  it  is 
believed  that  there  is  no  resurrection  to 
eternal  bliss.'  All  this  is  quite  true,  but  it 
has  not  the  slightest  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion which,  as  Mr.  Kaye  admits,  is  alone  at 
issue,  otherwise  than  '  ad  invidiam.'  No 
one  dreamed  of  preventing  the  Rajah  of  Sat- 
tara,  or  the  Maharajah  of  Nagpore,  or  his 
widow,  from  adopting  a  son  to  perform  his 
funeral  obsequies  and  to  inherit  his  private 
property.  But  it  is  not  necessary,  to  quali- 
fy an  adopted  son  to  perform  those  rites, 
that  he  should  be  a  reigning  prince ;  and 
the  succession  to  that  position,  in  right  of 
the  adoption,  was  all  that  the  Government 
refused  to  bestow,  in  any  of  the  cases  refer- 
red to,  on  the  boy  adopted . 

In  the  same  spirit,  Mr.  Kaye  allows  it  to 
be  inferred  from  his  manner  of  treating  the 
subject — though  he  is  too  discreet  to  say  so 
broadly — that  in  his  judgment  the  British 
Government    acted    unjustly    towards   the 
Nana  Sahib  in  refusing  to  grant  him  a  part 
at  least,  if  not  the  whole,  of  his  adoptive 
father's  pension  of  80,000^.  per  annum  ;  and 
that,  consequently,  it  was  but  natural  that 
he  should  be  bitterly  hostile  to  those  who 
had  thus  wronged  him.      He  manifests  this 
bias  by  devoting  twelve  pages  to  what  he 
truly   terms  '  the   story   of  the   Peishwa,' 
while  he  can  spare  but  a  few  lines  for  the 
grounds  on  which  the  claim  was  rejected. 
He  omits  to  mention  that  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm, who  promised  the  pension,  states  in 
his  letter  of  the  19th  of  June,  1818,  as  his 
reason   for    making  it  so   large  that   Lord 
Hastings  hesitated  to  sanction  it,  that  if  the 
fugitive  Peishwa  had  not  been  thus  induced 
to  surrender,  '  the  least  that  would  have  oc- 
curred would  have  been  the  necessity  of  our 
bringing  into  the  field  armies  which  would 
have  cost  more  than  the  value  of  the  life  pen- 
sion granted  to  Bajee  Rao.  ...     I  therefore 
fixed  his  pension  at  one  lac  more  than  that 
enjoyed  by  Amreet  Rao,  as  considering  it 
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only  temporary,  being  for  his  life,  and  in- 
cluding all  his  family  and  future  dependents, 
with  whom  he  had  not  made  separate  terms.' 
But  he  does  not  forget  to  state  that  the  Nana 
replied  '  with  not  unreasonable  indignation,' 
to  the  argument  that  he  was  too  wealthy  to 
stand  in  need  of  pecuniary  assistance  from 
the  State  ;  and  he  winds  up  the  narrative 
with  the  tart  remark  that  '  the  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  were 
hard  as  a  rock,  and  by  no  means  to  be  mov- 
ed to  compassion.'  The  truth  is,  that  there 
was  not  the  shadow  of  a  claim,  on  the  score 
of  justice,  for  the  continuance  of  this  enor- 
mous pension  beyond  the  original  life-gran- 
tee ;  and  it  certainly  requires  some  effort  to 
get  up  a  sentiment  of 'compassion' on  be- 
half of  an  applicant  for  such  support  from 
the  public  purse,  whom  Mr.  Kaye  admits  to 
have  inherited  300,000^,,  and  who  probably 
possessed  much  more. 

We  may  remark  in  passing  that  Mr. 
Kaye  and  Mr.  Urquhart  between  them 
appear  to  have  misled  Mr.  Trevelyan,  in 
his  striking  narrative  of  the  Massacre  of 
Cawnpore,  into  confounding  this  denial  of  a 
pension  with  a  refusal  to  sanction  an  adoption. 

As  regards  the  second  head,  it  is  not  quite 
so  easy  to  show  that  Mr,  Kaye  had  no  solid 
grounds  for  his  assumptions,  but  only  so  be- 
cause the  persons  whom  he  alleges  that  the 
fiscal  measures  of  our  Government  had  tend- 
ed to  make  rebels  are  too  numerous,  too 
widely  scattered  throughout  our  provinces, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  too  humble  in 
station,  to  be  capable  of  being  identified 
in  the  ranks  either  of  the  disaffected  or 
of  the  loyal.  But  the  retnarkable  freedom 
of  one  province,  where  the  class  in  question 
is  certainly  the  largest  and  most  influential, 
from  any  treasonable  action  on  the  part  of 
its  members  will  go  far  to  prove  that 
the  alleged  wrongs  of  that  class  had  not 
stung  them  so  poignantly  as  to  impel  them 
into  rebellion. 

Behar  is  the  beautiful  and  fertile  province 
that  lies  between  Bengal  Proper  and  the 
Province  of  Benares.  Patna  is  its  capital, 
and  it  comprises  five  districts — Behar,  Pat- 
na, Shahabad,  Sarun,  and  Tirhoot.  The 
aggregate  population  of  these  exceeds  seven 
millions,  and  the  land  revenue  is  886,816^. 
The  number  of  tenures  held  free  of  revenue 
within  its  limits  was  so  large  at  one  time 
that  no  less  than  250,000/.  per  annum,  at  a 
low  estimate,  has  been  added  to  the  public 
rent-rolls  of  the  five  districts  by  the  results 
of  investigations  Avhich  proved  the  bulk  of 
those  exemptions  to  be  invalid.  Here  then, 
if  anywhere,  it  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected  that  there  would  be  an  open  man- 
ifestation of  that  disaffection  which,  accord- 


ing to  Mr.  Kaye,  our  fiscal  measures  had 
done  so  much  to  provoke.  If  such  were  the 
feelings  of  the  many  who  had  been  adjudged 
liable  to  pay  land  revenue,  and  had  been 
compelled  to  bear,  in  that  respect,  their  fair 
share  of  the  public  burdens,  they  had  abun- 
dant opportunities  of  displaying  them.  The 
people  are  a  warlike  race,  very  <lifferent 
from  theii*  southern  neighbours,  the  effemi- 
nate Bengalees.  In  former  days  they  fur- 
nished very  many  and  still  not  a  few  Sepoys 
to  our  army.  There  was  but  one  English 
regiment — the  10th  Foot — quartered  at 
Dinapore,  the  cantonment  of  Patna, — in  the 
whole  province,  and  not  another  within  400 
miles  to  the  south-east,  and  an  equal  dis- 
tance to  the  north-west.  The  single  corps 
at  Dinapore  was  fully  occupied  in  watching 
three  regiments  of  Native  Infimtry,  also 
stationed  there,  which  eventually  broke  out 
into  mutiny,  and  in  keeping  in  check  the 
city  of  Pafeua,  with  its  284,000  inhabit- 
ants, among  whom  were  not  a  few  flmatic 
Mahomedans,  including  Wahabees,  who  had 
shortly  bofore  remonstrated  vehemently 
against  the  injustice  and  insult  of  permitting 
Christian  missionaries  to  preach  in  their 
streets.  Every  other  court  of  justice,  jail, 
and  treasury  in  the  province  was  exclusively 
in  native  keeping,  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  score  or  two  of  English  civil  servants. 
And  these  the  Commissioner,  from  an  ill- 
judged  but,  no  doubt,  a  benevolent  regard 
for  their  personal  safety,  (for  what  was 
passing  at  Lucknow  and  Cawnpore  was  well 
known  both  to  natives  and  Europeans,  but 
best  known,  certainly,  to  the  former,)  had 
ordered  to  abandon  their  respective  districts 
and  to  take  refuge  at  Patna.  The  officers 
of  two  districts — Sarun  and  Tirhoot — 
obeyed  this  order  implicitly,  and  quitted 
their  posts.  We  have  already  had  occasion 
to  tell  how  a  Mahomedan  gentleman  took 
charge  of  the  former,  thus  deserted  by  all 
the  English  officials,  maintained  strict  order, 
and  security  to  life  and  propertyj  both 
public  and  private,  during  their  absence,  and 
restored  to  them  the  district,  in  full  integri- 
ty, on  their  return. 

A  detachment  of  mutinous  troopers,  who 
attempted  to  plunder  Mozufferpore,  the 
capital  of  Tirhoot,  were  driven  out  of  it  by 
a  small  body  of  native  local  militia  (who  ap- 
pear to  have  behaved  extremely  well),  and 
by  the  townsfolk,  who  failed  to  appreciate 
that  mode  of  deliverance  from  the  fiscal 
rapacity  of  their  English  rulers,  and  both 
town  and  station  were  held  by  them  in  trust 
until  the  English  officers  resumed  their 
functions.*     In  neither  of  these  instances — 

*  '  Here  we  had  no  troubles  whatever,'  writes  an 
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Sarun  and  Tirhoot — embracing  an  area  little 
short  of  10,000  square  miles,  full  of  land- 
holders, who  had  recently  been  subjected  to 
novel  assessment,  was  there  a  single  corpo- 
ral's guard  of  English  soldiers  to  keep  down 
the  thousands  whom  Mr.  Kaye  represents 
as  ripe  and  ready  for  revolt.  Why  then,  in 
the  name  of  ordinary  common-place  cause 
and  effect,  did  they  not  rise  in  arms'?  Why, 
on  the  contrary,  were  they  so  illogical  in 
their  disaffection  that  they  gave — of  their 
own  accord,  and  when  left  perfectly  free  to 
follow  their  own  will — cordial  assisstance  to 
the  Government  of  whom  not  an  English 
representative  remained  among  them,  hy 
maintaining  order  and  protecting  property  ? 
Is  it  not  probable  that  they  did  not  do  the 
one,  and  that  they  did  do  the  other,  because 
tlieir  feelings  towards  that  Government 
were  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  Mr.  Kaye 
has  represented  them  to  be  1 

There  were  outbreaks  at  Arrah  and  Gyah, 
the  capitals  respectively  of  the  districts  of 
■  Shahabad  and  Behar.  That  which  occurred 
at  Arrah  was  very  serious,  because  the  three 
regiments  of  native  infantry  which  broke 
loose  from  Patna,  and  were  allowed,  through 
gross  mismanagement,  to  march  away  from 
that  station  with  arms  and  ammunition 
and  altogether  unscathed,  formed  a  nucleus 
around  whom  not  only  the  mob  of  the 
bazaars  and  the  convicts  whom  they  re- 
leased rallied  in  force  ;  but  because  a  Ze- 
mindar of  high  caste,  nominally  of  large 
landed  property,  and  certainly  of  much  in- 
fluence over  his  tenants  and  clansmen — 
Kooer  Singh  by  name,  so  widely  known 
during  the  mutiny — threw  himself  and  all 


indigo  planter  of  this  district,  in  a  letter  now  before 
ns,  '  nor  do  I  believe  there  was  the  slightest  shadow 
of  disaffection  on  the  part  of  either  high  or  low  among 
the  natives  of  Tirhoot ....  "We  travelled  about  the 
country  just  as  in  the  quietest  times.  From  the 
first,  the  jail  guards,  or  Nujeebs,  were  suspected ; 
fears  were  entertained  for  the  treasure  in  the  Collec- 
torate,  which  was  all  under  their  custody,  and  a 
resalah  (squadron)  of  Irregular  Cavalry  was  brought 
down  from  poor  Major  Holmes's  regiment,  at  Sugowli, 
to  keep  them  in  check,  and  be  in  some  measure  a 
protection  to  the  town.  These  men,  acstodes  custo- 
dium,  were  the  only  body  who  proved  false  to  their 
salt  in  Tirhoot.  On  the  night  when  the  station  was 
deserted  and  all  the  officials  had  left  under  orders  of 
the  Commissioner,  they  robbed  the  dak  (letter  mail) 
and  carried  off  some  guns  and  horses  from  the 
Collector's  residence,  and  afterwards  tried  to  induce 
the  jail  guard  to  join  them  in  looting  the  treasury  and 
bazaar,  but  unsuccessfully.  The  rich  mahajuns  in 
the  town  had  sufficient  influence  to  preserve  the 
fidelity  of  the  Nujeebs,  and  after  a  day  spent  in 
futile  attempts  to  bi-ing  them  over  to  their  side,  the 
Irregulars  rode  ofl"  and  were  no  more  heard  of.  It 
was  said  at  the  time,  true  or  not  I  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining,  that  the  bazaar  people  pelted  them  with 
mud  as  they  left.' 


the  means  that  he  could  command  into  the 
cause  of  the  mutineers,  and  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  them  against  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Here,  then,  Mr.  Kaye  and  those  who  hold 
with  him  may  say  is  a  case  of  genuine  rebel- 
lion, headed  by  a  man  of  old  family  and  high 
station,  who  had  much  to  lose  in  case  of  fail- 
ure, and  who  could  have  been  driven  to 
such  a  desperate  venture  only  by  intolera- 
ble wrongs. 

The  first  answer  to  this  argument — as  far 
as  it  is  general — is  that  in  Shahabad,  as  with- 
out a  single  exception  throughout  the  Ben- 
gal Presidency,  there  was  not  even  the  most 
partial  insurrection  of  the  people  until  Se- 
poys had  risen  in  mutiny,  or  had  inarched 
in  from  places  where  they  had  mutinied  ; 
and  this,  be  it  observed,  although  there  was 
not  in  one  place  out  of  twenty  a  single 
British  soldier  to  protect  the  British  author- 
ities, if  even  a  few  scores  of  native  mal- 
contents, out  of  the  millions  among  whom 
they  were  dwelling  in  confidence,  had  de- 
sired to  destroy  them.  We  repeat  it  ad- 
visedly, and  we  challenge  contradiction— 
for  this  is  the  test  of  truth  in  the  contro- 
versy between  Mr.  Kaye  and  ourselves — 
that  in  no  single  instance  throughout  Ben- 
gal, Behar,  and  the  North- Western  Prov- 
inces, did  any  class  of  the  people,  however 
lawless  and  turbulent  in  their  habits,  rise  in 
rebellion  against  their  unarmed  and  unpro- 
tected rulers  vintil  the  bad  example  had  been 
set  and  hopes  of  plunder  and  license  excited 
by  the  temporarily  successful  mutinyof  the 
Sepoys.  In  some  cases,  no  doubt,  stations 
were  plundered  after  they  had  been  aban- 
doned by  the  civil  authorities  ;  but  the  rab- 
ble of  a  town  may  have  a  taste  for  booty 
so  easily  gotten  without  being  very  desper- 
ate or  deliberate  rebels. 

Under  such  circumstances — and  such  only 
— all  law  and  all  fear  of  retribution  having 
been  placed  in  abeyance  by  the  murder  or 
expulsion  of  the  English  authorities,  the 
classes  whom  we  have  already  described 
raised  their  hands  and  reigned  paramount 
for  the  time  being.  But  the  scenes  of  vio- 
lence and  rapine  which  these  ruffians  enacted 
were  no  more  like  a  rebellion  of  the  people 
of  India  than  the  riots  in  London  in  1780,  or 
those  at  Bristol  or  Nottinghaiii  in  our  own 
day,  resembled  a  rebellion  of  the  people  of 
England.  They  were  just  such  risings  of 
the  dangerous  classes  as  Avould  assuredly 
carry  terror  through  any  large  city  in  Eu- 
rope, from  which  magistrates,  soldiers,  and 
police  had  been  suddenly  and  entirely  with- 
drawn with  no  immediate  prospect  of  their 
return,  and  where — as  is  generally  the  case 
in  India — those  who  had  houses  to  defend 
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and  property  to  lose  had  neither  the  self- 
reliance  nor  the  confidence  in  each  other 
essential  to  the  prompt  organisation  of  any 
effectual  resistance.  The  instant  impulse  of 
the  insurgents  in  every  case  to  break  open 
the  jails,  and  to  fraternise  in  the  work  of 
havoc  with  the  convicts  whom  they  let 
loose,  affords  the  truest  indication  of  the 
classes  to  which  these  so-called  rebels 
against  the  British  Government  belonged. 
But,  to  return  to  the  particular  instance 
of  Arrah,  the  case  of  Kooer  Singh  requires 
explanation.  It  cannot  be  given  better  than 
in  the  words  of  a  letter  now  lying  before 
us  from  Mr.  Herwald  Wake,  the  gallant 
gentleman  who  so  well  defended  the  little 
house  at  Arrah,  fortified  for  the  nonce  by 
Mr.  Boyle.  As  magistrate  of  the  district, 
Mr.  Wake  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
knowing  both  the  antecedents  and  the  char- 
acter of  Kooer  Singh.     He  writes  : — 

'You  are  quite  right  in  supposing  that  Kooer 
Singh  had  always  been  in  high  favour  with  the 
authorities,  and  had  been,  and,  indeed,  up  to 
the  last  was,  a  personal  friend  of  many  of  them. 
The  reason  of  his  turning  rebel  was,  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  simple  one.  It  was  his  only  chance,  and 
on  the  expulsion  of  the  British  depended  whe- 
ther he  was  to  retain  his  large  possessions  and 
his  position  as  undoubtedly  the  chief  person  in 
Shahabad,  or  he  and  his  family  end  their  days 
as  beggars.  His  expenditure  had  always  been 
reckless,  and  he  had  been  universally  preyed 
upon  by  Brahmins;  he  was  overwhelmed  with 
debt  and  perfectly  insolvent.' 

Mr.  Wake  proceeds  to  state  that  the 
Government,  two  or  three  years  before  the 
mutiny,  had  broken  through  all  general 
rules,  in  the  hope  of  saving  Kooer  Singh 
from  ruin,  by  placing  his  property  in  trust 
and  under  protection  from  the  ordinary 
processes  of  the  courts  of  law ;  but  these 
attempts  having  failed,  through  his  con- 
tinued extravagance  : — 

'  He  was  once  more  at  the  mercy  of  his  cred- 
itors. Add  to  this  that  he  was  a  bigoted 
Hindoo ;  always  the  tool  of  his  priests ;  that 
he  was  a  proud,  ignorant,  thorough-bred  Raj- 
poot ;  and  that,  in  the  event  of  the  success  of 
the  rebels,  the  Rajpoots  would  have  been  the 
masters  of  the  whole  of  Behar,  and  Kooer 
Singh  their  undoubted  chief,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  his  conduct.' 

Again : — 

'  He  was  hopelessl}'  involved,  therefore  it  was 
clearly  his  interest  to  aid  in  any  movement 
which  would  sweep  away  all  courts  and  records, 
and  place  him,  the  most  powerful  man  in  Behar, 
in  a  position  which  would  make  the  mahajuns 
(the  money-lenders)  too  glad  to  give  him  a  re- 
ceipt in  full.' 

Mr.  Wake  adds : — 


'  Kooer  Singh  had  no  grievance  against  the 
Government;  none  of  his  land  had  been  re- 
sumed.' 

History  assures  us  that  such  a  state  of 
hopeless  ruin  as  that  to  which  Kooer  Singh 
had  brought  his  affairs  has  proved  amply 
sufficient  to  make  rebels  from  the  days  of 
the  Roman  first  depicted  as  'aliena  appe- 
tens,  profusus  sui,'  to  those  of  the  old  Rajpoot 
chief  of  Shahabad,  without  the  superaddition 
of  any  of  the  special  provocatives  to  insur- 
rection laid  at  the  door  of  the  Government 
of  India  by  Mr.  Kaye. 

With  respect  to  the  general  state  of  feel- 
ing in  his  district  and  in  the  province,  Mr. 
Wake  writes : 

'  With  the  exception  of  Kooer  Singh  and 
his  relations,  no  landholder  of  any  importance  in 
Behar  took  any  part  in  the  disturbances ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  were  with  us,  some  affording 
valuable  assistance.  As  regards  Chuprah, 
Shahabad,  and  Tirhoot,  I  speak  with  certainty 
on  this  point ;  about  Gyah  (the  capital  of  Behar) 
I  am  almost  sure.  In  my  district  nothing  took 
place  that  was  not  easily  put  a  stop  to  by  my- 
self and  forty  or  fifty  Sikhs,  and  in  no  instance 
did  I  meet  with  armed  resistance.  The  Rajahs 
(there  are  several  large  landholders  of  this  rank 
in  the  province)  everywhere  gave  us  what  as- 
sistance we  wanted,  lending  us  men  for  supple- 
mentary police,  elephants,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  in  the 
expedition  against  Rhotas,  a  large  Zemindar  of 
both  Behar  and  Shahabad  (I  am  ashamed  to 
say  I  have  forgotten  his  name)  furnished  a  con- 
tingent of  200  matchlock  men,  and  remained 
with  us,  making  himself  useful,  for  a  month.' 

The  case  of  Gyah,  the  capital  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Behar,  is  a  somewhat  complicated 
one,  and  requires  to  be  stated  in  detail. 
When  the  local  authorities  received,  on  the 
3Ist  of  July,  the  orders  of  the  Commis- 
sioner above  adverted  to  to  abandon  the 
station  and  retire  to  Patna,  Gyah  was  per- 
fectly quiet.  But.  the  order  was  regarded 
as  peremptory,  and  all  obeyed  it  in  the  first 
instance.  Within  three  hours,  however,  of 
this  evacuation,  Mr.  Alonzo  Money,  the 
magistrate  and  collector,  feeling  ashamed  of 
having  obeyed  an  order  which  obliged  him 
to  leave  more  than  80,000/.  in  his  treasury, 
and  some  700  criminals  in  the  jail,  at  the 
absolute  disposal  of  120  Nujeebs  (a  very 
humble  sort  of  local  militia),  determined  to 
return  to  his  post;  and  he  was  supported  in 
this  spirited  resolution  by  Mr.  HoUings,  an 
officer  of  the  opium  department.  He  found 
everything  as  he  had  left  it,  and  the  Nujeebs 
professing  loyalty.  These  two  brave  Eng- 
lishmen were  at  first  the  sole  representa- 
tives of  the  British  Government.  But  two 
days  afterwards  a  detachment  of  eighty  men 
of  her  Majesty's  64th  marched  in  from  Cal- 
cutta, and  on  the  third  day  information  was 
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received  that  Kooer  Singh  was  advancing 
upon  them  from  Shahabad,  and  other  bodies 
of  mutineers  from  the  opposite  direction.  In 
this  aspect  of  affairs  Mr.  Money  took  coun- 
sel with  the  commanding  officer  of  the  de- 
tachment, and  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  as  the  Nujeebs  were  but  little  to  be  re- 
lied on,  and  the  Europeans  were  far  too  few 
to  defend  all  that  required  defence,  it  was 
their  duty  to  carry  off  the  treasure  before 
the  station  was  beleaguered.  This  step  was 
taken  on  the  3d  of  August.  But  the  re- 
moval of  the  rupees  was  too  severe  a  trial 
for  the  fidelity  of  the  Nujeebs,  who  up  to 
that  time  may  have  thought  that  they  were 
guarding  the  treasury  for  their  own  benefit, 
or  for  that  of  their  expected  compatriots. 
So  they  mutinied,  let  loose  the  prisoners 
from  the  jail,  and  together  pursued  and  at- 
tacked the  detachment.  In  his  report  of  the 
5th  of  August,  Mr.  Money  spoke  of  '  the 
night  attack  made  by  the  Gyah  prisoners 
and  the  Nujeebs.  I  say  the  Nujeebs,  for  we 
were  fired  into  ;  and  the  prisoners  have  no 
muskets.'  The  attack  was  repulsed,  with 
some  loss  to  the  assailants,  and  on  the  7th 
idem  Mr.  Money  wrote  again,  'The  town 
of  Gyah  is  still  safe,  and  likely  to  continue 
so.  I  got  news  this  morning  ;  the  prisoners 
dispersed  almost  immediately.'  During  all 
this  time  there  was  no  insurrection  of  the 
people,  though,  in  the  absence  of  all  author- 
ity, there  was  anarchy,  riot,  and  robbery. 
There  were  several  petty  risings  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  district,  for  purposes  of  plunder 
or  private  revenge,  but  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  combined  action  against  the  Govern- 
ment.* Meanwhile,  Mr.  Money  carried  the 
treasure  safely  down  to  Calcutta ;  and  on 
the  16th  of  August  (within  a  fortnight  of 
the  final  evacuation,  and  with  no  conflict  in 
the  interim),  the  civil  authorities  returned 
to  the  station,  and  resumed  the  ordinary 
routine  of  their  duties  with  no  other  let  or 
hindrance  than  the  mischief  which  the  Nu- 
jeebs and  convicts — all  of  whom  had  ab- 
sconded— had  done  by  wrecking  the  houses 
of  the  English  officers  and  by  destroying  the 
public  records.  As  regards  the  feelings  of 
the  people,  Mr.  Money  writes  :  'Ten  days 
of  anarchy  had  disgusted  all  quiet  men  with 
what  they  called  the  Hindustani  Raj.  .  .  . 
"  Rather  than  live  again  under  such  thral- 
dom," more  than  one  respectable  native 
has  said  to  me,  "  I  would  turn  Christian,  if 


*  la  many  places,  especially  in  the  North- Western 
Provinces,  old  feuds  about  boundaries  or  what  not 
broke  out,  as  soon  as  the  repressive  power  of  the 
magistrate  fell  into  abeyance,  and  numerous  scores 
of  long  standing  were  paid  off  by  fierce  tribes  or  in- 
dividuals, and  many  a  faction-fight  took  place,  which 
had  not  the  slightest  relation  to  political  disaffection. 


this  was  necessary,  to  obtain  the  protection 
of  Government."  ' 

Mr.  Money  saw  much  of  the  mutiny,  as  it 
showed  itself  in  the  province  of  Behar,  and 
evidently  gave  much  consideration  to  its 
causes.  We  record  his  conclusions  in  his 
own  words,  quoted  from  a  Report  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Patna,  dated  the  11th  of 
March,  1858  :— 

'It  has  been  much  the  fashion  amongst  a 
certain  class  of  English,  in  Calcutta  and  at 
home,  to  attribute  the  mutiny  of  1857  in  part 
to  misrule  of  the  Government,  to  our  civil  insti- 
tutions, and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  said  to 
press  heavily  upon  the  people.  I  have  taken 
pains  to  ascertain  whether  any  foundation, 
however  slight,  existed  for  this  assertion.  As 
far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  it  is  entirely 
gratuitous.  No  Sepoy  in  this  district  has  ever 
excused  his  defection  on  any  one  of  these  pleas. 
Villagers  and  Zemindars  have  questioned  the 
Sepoys  as  to  the  reasons  for  their  mutiny. 
Their  answers  have  been  many  and  various — 
'  Their  religion  was  in  danger ;'  '  It  was  intend- 
ed to  blow  them  awaj''  from  guns  ;'  '  Many  of 
them  had  been  hanged  without  cause,  and  these 
feared  a  like  fate ;'  '  Their  pa}''  was  in  arrears.' 
These  and  similar  ones  were  the  grounds  as- 
signed, but  among  his  many  lies  the  Sepoy  nev- 
er was  fool  enough  to  bring  forward  the  plea  of 
oppressive  institutions  and  hardship  to  the 
people.  The  Rj'ot,  from  his  own  knowledge, 
would  have  laughed  in  his  face  had  he  done  so. 
It  remains  with  those  who  wish  to  make  capi- 
tal out  of  the  events  of  the  last  year  to  explain 
the  mutiny  upon  grounds  untouched  by  even 
the  leaders  of  that  mutiny.  I  look  upon  the 
absence  of  any  such  argument  on  the  part  of 
the  mutineers  themselves  as  the  strongest  proof 
that  the  people  do  not  feel  our  institutions  op- 
pressive. Had  there  been  a  chance  of  a  re- 
sponse in  the  great  heart  of  the  nation,  the  cry 
would  have  been  an  excellent  one  to  appeal  to 
the  country  with,  and  men  like  the  Nana  would 
not  have  neglected  the  chance.  But  he  knew 
such  a  cry  would  have  fallen  flat  and  awaked 
no  echo.  It  may  excite  the  ignorant  at  a  Lon- 
don public  meeting,  but  the  Indian  prince  and 
the  Indian  Ryot  heed  it  not. 

'  I  cannot  understand  why  the  Sepoy  should 
not  be  allowed  to  know  his  own  motives  and 
reasons.  He  has  proclaimed  them  loudly 
enough  and  in  various  ways,  so  that  those  who 
run  may  read.  When,  upon  throwing  off  his 
allegiance,  he  releases  jails,  plunders  treasuries, 
and  indulges  in  rape  and  rapine,  he  displays  the 
vices  of  all  pampered  soldiery,  and  shows  his 
object  to  be  unbridled  license.  When,  whether 
mutinying  at  Chittagong  or  in  the  Punjaub,  he 
turns  alike  his  steps  to  Delhi,  he  betrays  the 
deep  strength  of  the  old  traditionary  feeling 
still  alive  within  ;  his  struggles  in  Oude  disclose 
a  misguided  patriotism  ;  his  murdered  officers 
silently  bear  witness  to  the  instinctive  hatred 
of  race  ;  and  when,  as  I  have  seen,  a  young  lad 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  confesses  to  having  be- 
lieved his  religion  in  danger,  it  is  plain  how 
large  a  part  of  the  history  of  1857  religious 
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fanaticism  has  to  answer  for.  But  the  want  of 
arrangement,  the  absence  of  simultaneous  ac- 
tion, prove  that  there  is  no  one  broad  common 
ground  of  complaint.' 

Such  were  the  overt  acts  of  rebellion  per- 
petrated by  the  seven  million  inhabitants  of 
the  province  of  Behar,  spread  over  an  area 
of  24,000  square  miles,  and  having,  if  dis- 
posed to  rise  against  the  Government,  no 
other  hindrance  than  that  which  could  be 
opposed  to  them  by  a  single  regiment  of 
British  infantry.  Let  this  so-called  rebellion 
be  compared  with  the  real  and  earnest 
insurrections  of  the  people  in  La  Vendee,  in 
Spain,  in  Poland,  or  the  Southern  States  of 
America.  If  European  revolutions  are  not 
made  with  rose-water,  neither,  we  may  rest 
assui-ed,  are  Asiatic  rebellions  when  they  are 
real. 

We  have  thus  given,  in  rapid  outline, 
a  sketch  of  the  part  taken  by  all,  without 
exception,  of  the  sovereign  princes  of  India, 
by  all  but  four  or  five  of  the  chiefs  and  no- 
bles of  power  and  influence,  and — in  one 
province,  at  least,  where  the  alleged  provo- 
cation had  been  greatest — by  the  general 
body  of  the  people,  at  a  moment  when  the 
sudden  mutiny  of  a  formidable  army  of 
their  countrymen,  unchecked  by  any  ade- 
quate English  force,  seemed  to  have  placed 
within  their  reach,  in  the  most  tempting 
form,  the  opportunity  of  avenging  all  their 
assumed  wrongs,  and  of  shaking  off  at  once 
and  for  ever  the  hated  dominion  of  the  Fer- 
ingee.  We  believe  that  with  two  excep- 
tions, to  which  we  shall  refer  in  the  sequel 
— Oude,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  the  South- 
ern Mahratta  country — the  same  tale  may 
be  told,  with  inconsiderable  variations,  in 
regard  to  every  province  throughout  India. 
Where  our  rule  had  been  the  longest  estab- 
lished there  the  storm  burst  with  the 
least  mischief,  and  left  the  slightest  traces 
behind  it.  Bengal  was  less  agitated  than 
Behar  and  Benares,  and  those  again,  in  a 
minor  degree,  than  the  North-Western 
Provinces,  Bundelcund,  and  Central  India— 
in  the  order  in  which  we  have  placed  them. 
At  least  as  regards  the  enormous  tract  of 
country  held  by  the  Bengal  army  from  Chit- 
tagong  to  the  borders  of  the  Punjaub,  some 
1500  miles  in  a  direct  line,  the  Chairman  of 
the  East  India  Company  stated  with  literal 
truth,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  '  Where 
there  were  no  Sepoys,  there  was  no  insur- 
rection.' Ill  Bengal,  as  soon  as  the  muti- 
nous Sepoys  had  marched  out  from  their  can- 
tonments, as  from  Dacca  and  Chittagong, — 
to  find  no  support  from  an  unsympathising 
population,  and  literally  to  starve  and  rot  in 
the  jungles, — the  country  settled  down  again 
immediately  into  its  habitual  quietness.     In 


all  the  provinces  south  of  Benares,  where 
there  was  not  one  European  to  several  hun- 
dreds of  square  miles,  we  affirm  confidently 
that  with  the  exception  of  an  officer  of  the 
opium  department,  murdered  in  Patna  by  a 
small  party  of  fanatics,  who  had  dispersed 
before  the  police  could  reach  the  spot,  and 
who  never  reassembled,  not  a  little  finger  of 
an  Englishman  was  injured,  otherwise  than 
by  mutineers.  Apart  from  the  danger  of 
falling  in  with  bands  of  wandering  Sspoys, 
all  this  vast  territory,  with  a  population  of 
some  forty  or  fifty  millions,  was  perfectly 
safe  for  English  travellers.  Even  in  the 
North-Western  Provinces  peopled  in  a  great 
measure  by  highly  excitable  Mahomedans, 
by  Goojurs  and  Mewatties,  and  other  wild 
and  predatory  tribes  (of  v/hom  the  well- 
known  Colonel  Skinner  was  wont  to  say 
that  a  Goojur,  however  wealthy,  'could  not 
help  stealing  buffidoes'),  the  amount  of 
English  blood  shed,  otherwise  than  by  Se- 
poys or  in  local  insurrections  kindled  at  the 
moment  and  on  the  spot  of  the  mutiny  of 
Sepoys,  was  infinitesimally  small.  At  the 
great  majority  of  the  stations  in  those 
provinces  not  a  single  Christian  was  injured. 
Tender  ladies  were  conducted  in  safety — ■ 
Lady  Outram  by  her  son — for  scores  or 
even  hundreds  of  miles  across  a  thickly- 
peopled  country  to  Agra,  Nyna-Tal,  Roor- 
kee,  and  other  places  of  refuge.  Mr.  Chase, 
a  civil  officer,  who  did  good  service  at  and 
near  Agra  as  a  Volunteer,  states,  in  a  letter 
now  before  us  :  '  All  Europeans,  as  far  as 
I  remember,  who  sought  Agra  for  refuge 
came  in  from  the  adjacent  districts  without 
let  or  hindrance  ;  and  the  danger  that  they 
apprehended  was  not  any  rising  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  meeting  bodies  of  mutinous  Sepoys, 
who  were  crossing  the  country  in  all  direc- 
tions on  their  way  to  Delhi.'  How,  we  ask, 
could  these  fugitives  from  the  fury  of  the 
Sepoys  have  escaped  if  the  country  had 
been  in  rebellion  1  It  is  self  evident  that  if 
such  a  state  of  things,  or  any  thing  at  all 
resembling  it,  had  really  existed,  not  a 
single  Englishman  (to  say  nothing  of  wo- 
men or  children)  in  the  North- Western 
Provinces,  unprotected  by  British  bayonets, 
would  have  survived  to  tell  the  tale  of  his 
escape.  If  the  population  of  India,  or  any 
considerable  part  of  it,  had  been  earnestly 
and  actively  hostile  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, in  the  person  of  its  local  servants,  not 
only  would  all  those  servants  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  hatred  of  those  whom  they 
are  charged  with  having  misgoverned  for 
years,  but  every  emblem  and  vestige  of  our 
detested  domination  would  have  been  swept 
off"  the  face  of  the  land.  Mr.  Charles  Raikes' 
narrative   abounds   with   proofs    that  there 
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was  no  spirit  in  the  North- Western  Prov- 
inces of  the  nature  of  general  disaffection, 
still  less  of  open  hostility.  And  every 
record  that  we  have  seen  of  the  experiences 
of  those  who  took  part  in  the  turmoil  of 
that  quarter  and  period  bears  the  like  testi- 
mony.     Mr.  Raikes  states,  for  example : — 

'  Messrs.  Phillipps  and  Bramley,  civil  officers 
of  considerable  position  and  experience,  arrived 
at  x\gra  on  the  10th  of  June,  having  traversed 
the  country  from  Feruckabad  and  Etah  in  the 
Dooab,  and  from  Budaon  in  Kohilcund,  with  a 
very  small  escort  of  three  or  four  horsemen. 
They  had  been  travelling  for  nearly  a  month 
among  the  villages,  and  on  their  arrival  at  Agra 
declared,  as  I  find  entered  in  my  journal,  that 
"the  villagers  are  all  on  our  side,  except  some 
of  the  Mahomedans." ' 

Again,  speaking  of  a  small  body  of  Volun- 
teers, 

'Who  heroically  maintained  their  position 
at  or  near  Allyghur,  after  the  mutiny  and  de- 
struction of  the  station,'  he  says  :  '  It  was  be- 
cause the  people  of  the  country  were  with  us, 
and  not  against  us,  that  this  handful  of  Volun- 
teer horsemen  were  enabled  to  hold  the  post 
amidst  swarms  of  mutineers  passing  up  the 
Grand  Trunk  road  to  Delhi.' 

But  the  most  remarkable  proof  of  the 
loyal  feelings  of  the  Hindoo  portion  of  the 
population,  forming  nearly  seven-eighths  of 
the  whole,  was  afforded  by  the  papers  found 
in  the  camp  of  the  insurgents  after  the  la- 
mented Culonel  Adrian  Hope,  detached  for 
the  purpose  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  had  sur- 
prised and  routed  them  at  Shumshabad  : — 
'  They  were  full  of  complaints,'  says  Mr. 
Raikes,  who  examined  them,  '  that  the  Hin- 
doos along  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges  were 
in  league  with  the  English.'  And  even 
with  regard  to  those  who  rejoiced  for  a  time 
in  their  freedom  from  the  demands  of  the 
Collector,  '  this  natural  feeling,'  Mr.  Raikes 
states,  '  yielded  to  a  few  weeks'  experience 
of  anarchy.  The  Zemindar  soon  found 
that  it  was  better  to  pay  land-tax,  and  re- 
ceive protection,  than  day  and  night  to  fight 
for  his  possessions  with  every  scoundrel  in 
the  country  side.  And  thus  the  bulk  of 
the  tax-paj-ing  agricultural  proprietors  in 
the  Doab,  after  the  fall  of  Delhi,  welcomed 
their  English  masters  back  with  unfeigned 
satisfaction.'  The  like  testimony  is  borne 
by  Mr.  Chase,  whom  we  have  already 
quoted  : — 

'  Any  one,'  he  says,  '  who  saw  the  delight  of 
the  people,  and  the  welcome  we  received  on  our 
return  to  our  stations,  would  be  convinced  of 
their  good  feeling  towards  us,  and  their  pleas- 
ure in  seeing  the  English  in  the  ascendancy. 
The  only  classes  who  regretted  it  were  those 
who  had  been  gainers  by  a  state  of  lawlessness, 


and  who  were  prevented  by  the  restoration  of 
order  from  enjoying  property  which,  in  our  ab- 
sence, they  had  seized  on. '  '  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,'  he  adds,  '  there  never  was  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  or  mercantile 
classes  to  combine  with  the  native  army  in  a 
common  war  with  tlie  white  race  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  had  not  the  very  opposite  opinion  ex- 
isted, it  is  impossible  that  order  could  have  been 
at  once  restored,  as  soon  as  our  troops  prevail- 
ed over  the  mutineers.' 

In  another  quarter,  the  northern  corner 
of  Rohilcund,  Mr.  Shakespear,  the  magis- 
trate and  collector  of  Bijuore,  an  officer  of 
great  spirit  and  energy,  whose  reports  are 
before  us,  not  only  mentions  the  pitched  bat- 
tles that  were  fought  in  that  district  between 
those  whom  he  calls  '  the  loyal  Hindoos'  and 
theMahomedan  insurgents,  but  names  sev- 
eral persons  of  the  latter  creed — men  of 
station — who  remained  faithful  throughout 
the  struggle  to  him  and  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. Such  instances,  indeed,  of  Mahom- 
edan  fidelity  were  by  no  means  rare  in  the 
North-west.     Mr.  Raikes  states  : — 

*  Major  Mackenzie,  of  the  8th  Irregular  Cav- 
alry, told  me  that  his  Eesildar,  Mahomed  Ni- 
zam, when  a  mile  or  two  out  of  Bareilly  (where 
almost  all  the  English  had  just  before  been  mur- 
dered), in  the  retreat  to  Nyna  Tal,  was  told  by 
the  Major  to  go  back  and  look  after  his  three 
motherless  boys,  who  were  left  in  the  hnes  of 
the  mutineers.  The  old  man  answered,  "  Give 
me  your  hand  ;"  then,  looking  up  to  heaven  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  "I  will  go  on  with  you,  and 
do  my  duty."  ' 

These  are  the  people,  specimens  of  the 
millions  inhabiting  the  North-Western  Prov- 
inces, whom  Mr.  Kaye  has  represented  as  so 
thoroughly  malcontent,  because  (1)  the  Ta- 
lookdars  had  been  partially  set  aside  in  the 
settlement  of  the  land  revenue,  because  (2) 
the  holders  of  invalid  rent-free  tenures  had 
beep  compelled  to  bear  their  share  of  the 
public  burdens,  and  because  (S')  much  land 
had  been  sold,  under  decrees  of  our  civil 
courts,  in  liquidation  of  the  debts  of  its 
owners,  that  the  disaffection,  thus  engen- 
dered, contributed  largely  to  the  causes  of 
the  outbreak  of  1857.  He  cites  Mr.  William 
Edwards,  the  magistrate  and  collector  of 
Budaonin  Rohilcund  at  the  date  of  the  mu- 
tiny, in  support  of  his  opinion  ;  and  quotes 
from  his  narrative  of  '  Personal  Adventures 
during  the  Indian  Rebellion,'  an  assertion 
that  the  measures  of  the  Indian  Government 
had  been  such  as  '  to  convert  into  bitter  ene- 
mies those  whom  sound  policy  would  have 
made  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the 
State.'  Mr.  Kaye,  when  he  leant  upon  the 
broken  reed,  could  not  have  been  aware  that 
Sir  Henry  Harrington — a  judge  of  the  Sud- 
der  Court  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Edwards 
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made  the  allegation  in  question — stated  in 
the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Supreme  Gov- 
ernment, of  which  he  subsequently  became 
a  member,  that  that  gentleman  had  been 
officially  called  on  by  the  court  to  substan- 
tiate these  charges,  and  had  failed  to  make 
them  good.  As  respects  the  transfer  of  an- 
cestral estates  from  landholders  of  old  family 
to  capitalists  of  yesterday,  Mr.  Kaye  cannot 
be  ignorant  that  this  is  a  course  of  things 
which  has  been  going  on  in  every  land  vrhere 
society  is  progressive,  from  time  immemo- 
rial ;  that  it  is  a  natural  process  which  no 
Government  could  arrest,  or  ought  to  arrest 
if  it  could  ;  and  that  it  was  by  no  means  the 
first  instance  of  the  kind  in  our  own  country 
when 

'  Helmsley,  once  proud  Buckingham's  delight, 
Slid  to  a  Scrivener  and  a  City  Knight,' 

though  former  events  of  a  like  nature  had 
found  no  poet  to  commemorate  them. 

We  now  proceed  to  redeem  our  pledge  to 
consider  specially  the  cases  of  the  two  prov- 
inces— the  one  known  as  the  Southern 
Mahratta  country,  the  other  that  of  Oude — 
where,  if  anywhere,  events  occurred  bearing 
a  resemblance  to  a  general  rebellion  of  the 
people.  The  former  was  the  cradle  of  the 
Mahratta  race,  whose  chiefs,  signally  bold 
and  astute,  following  in  the  steps  of  the  great 
Sevajee,  had  succeeded  in  wresting  supreme 
dominion  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Mahomed- 
ans  before  we  came  to  the  front  as  competi- 
tors for  the  empire  of  India.  There,  conse- 
quently, it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  rec- 
ollection of  recent  greatness,  the  mortifica- 
tion of  defeat  and  subjection,  and  a  natural 
craving  to  recover  lost  power,  combined  to 
inspire  many  of  Mahratta  blood  with  a  de- 
sire to  renew  the  struggle  on  the  first  favour- 
able opportunity.  There,  too,  the  Nana,  the 
adopted  son  of  the  last  of  the  Peishwas 
(whose  seat  of  government  was  in  the  prov- 
ince), had  numerous  and  devoted  followers; 
and  it  seems  certain  that  his  agents  had  been 
active  and  successful  both  in  propagating 
general  disaffection  and  in  tampering  with 
one  regiment  at  least  (the  27th)  of  Bombay 
Sepoys.  That  corps  rose  in  mutiny,  mur- 
dering three  of  its  officers.  But  this  out- 
break was  not  followed  by  any  general  in- 
surrection. The  principal  chiefs,  of  whom 
there  are  many  in  that  tract  of  country,  the 
descendants  of  the  great  feudatories  of  the 
Mahratta  empire,  whose  possessions  were 
spared  to  them  on  the  fall  of  the  Peishwa, 
were  apparently  unwilling  to  risk  life  and 
their  goodly  domains  on  so  desperate  a  cast 
of  the  die.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  remarkable  promptitude 
and  courage  with  which  the  Government  of 


Lord  Elphinstone  confronted  the  emergency, 
although  the  flower  of  the  European  troops 
attached  to  the  Presidency  had  been  gener- 
ously dispatched  to  Bengal  on  the  first  sum- 
mons of  Lord  Canning,  conduced  most  ma- 
terially to  repress  the  natural  tendencies  of 
all  classes  of  the  Mahratta  population.  Col- 
onel Le  Grand  Jacob,  a  distinguished  officer, 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  province  with 
large  powers  both  political  and  judicial,  and 
with  all  the  military  means  at  the  command 
of  the  Government ;  all  the  native  troops 
employed  in  the  province,  with  the  grave 
exception  above  stated,  remained  true  to 
their  salt;  and  although  disaffection,  doubt- 
less, existed  for  some  time  in  a  smouldering 
state,  it  did  not  burst  into  flame.  So  late  in 
the  day,  indeed,  as  May  1858,  the  petty  chief 
of  ISTurgoond  broke  out  and  murdered  Mr. 
Manson,  the  political  agent.  But  he  met 
with  no  effectual  support  from  his  country- 
men ;  was  soon  captured  and  executed  ;  and 
this,  with  the  rising  in  arms  of  three  or  four 
small  landholders,  and  the  mutiny  of  the 
27th  Native  Infantry,  were  the  only  overt 
acts  of  hostility  to  the  Government  worthy 
of  notice  which  occurred  in  that  quarter. 

The  state  of  OuJe  in  1857-8  more  nearly 
resembled  a  rebellion  of  the  people  than 
any  of  the  events  referred  to  in  the  fore- 
going pages,  or  of  those  w^hich  took  place  in 
other  parts  of  India.  Unquestionably  the 
malcontent  Talookdars  did  rebel.  But 
those  of  them  who  took  up  arms  against  the 
Government  were  by  no  means  the  whole 
of  that  powerful  class.  Many  remained 
neutral,  while  some  took  an  active  and 
resolute  part  in  protecting  British  officers 
driven  from  their  stations,  Hurdeo  Buksh 
sheltered  Mrs.  Probyn  and  other  fugitives 
from  Futtyghur,  and  Durbijah  Singh  saved 
and  sent  forward,  to  join  the  force  advan- 
cing under  General  Havelock,  the  four  sole 
survivors  of  the  massacre  of  Cawnpore. 
But  the  rebellious  Talffokdars,  who  had  un- 
doubtedly been  injured  by  the  measures  of 
the  Government,  (whether  necessarily,  in 
doing  justice  to  others  better  deserving,  or 
otherwise,  we  cannot  now  stop  to  inquire) 
could  have  done  no  serious  mischief  if  they 
had  not  been  backed  in  their  quarrel  by  a 
large  body  of  the  warlike  yeomen  and 
peasantry  of  the  province.  In  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  motives  which  impelled  these 
classes  to  take  the  field  against  the  British 
Government  lies  the  fallacy  of  the  assump- 
tion that  the  agricultural  population  of 
Oude  followed  the  Talookdars  into  rebellion, 
as  the  Highlanders  of  1745  followed  their 
chieftains.  This  mistake  is  a  very  strange 
one,  when  we  consider,  on  the  one  hand, 
what  manner  of  men   very   many  of  the 
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Talookdars  were,  especially  in  their  rela- 
tions to  the  yeomanry  of  the  province ; 
and,  on  the  other,  that  he  who  runs  may 
read,  in  the  patent  circumstances  of  the  case, 
that  motives  of  the  strongest  that  can  sway 
the  human  mind,  wide  as  the  poles  apart 
from  sympathy  with  the  Talookdars  in 
their  grievances,  were  in  full  operation  upon 
those  who  are  assumed  to  have  followed 
the  great  landowners  with  the  blind  devo- 
tion of  feudal  vassals.  What  reason  the 
rural — identical  with  the  military — popula- 
tion of  Oude,  and  especially  the  more  influ- 
ential middle  classes  of  that  body,  had  to 
love  the  Talookdars,  let  Sir  William  Slee- 
man,  the  British  resident  at  the  Court  of 
the  King  of  Oude,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Kaye, 
give  evidence : — 

'  The  Talookdars,  he  says,  in  his  diary,  keep 
the  country  in  a  perpetual  state  of  disturbp,nce, 
and  render  life,  property,  and  industry  every- 
where insecure.  Whenever  they  quarrel  with 
each  other,  or  with  the  local  authorities  of  the 
Government,  from  whatever  cause,  they  take 
to  indiscriminate  plunder  and  murder  over  all 
lands  not  held  by  men  of  the  same  class ;  no 
road,  town,  village,  or  hamlet,  is  secure  from 
their  merciless  attacks ;  robbery  and  murder 
become  their  diversion,  their  sport,  and  they 
think  no  more  of  taking  the  lives  of  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  who  never  offended  them, 
than  those  of  deer  and  wild  hogs.  They  not 
only  rob  and  murder,  but  seize,  confine,  and 
torture  all  on  whom  they  lay  hands  on  and 
suppose  to  have  money  or  credit,  till  they  ran- 
som themselves  with  all  they  have  oi*can  beg 
or  borrow.  Hardly  a  day  has  passed  since  I 
left  Lucknow  in  which  I  have  not  had  abundant 
proof  of  numerous  atrocities  of  this  kind  com- 
mitted by  landholders  within  the  district 
through  which  I  was  passing,  year  by  year,  up 
to  the  present  day.' 

And  again : — 

'It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  these  great 
landholders,  who  have  recently  acquired  their 
possessions  by  the  plunder  and  murder  of  their 
weaker  neighbours,  and  who  continue  their 
system  of  plunder  in  order  to  acquire  the 
means  to  maintain  their  gangs  and  to  add  to 
their  possessions,  are  those  who  are  most  fa- 
voured at  court.' 

We  may  add  that  other  records  show 
that  when  these  '  Barons,'  as  it  is  now  the 
foshion  to  call  such  ruffians,  could  not  extort 
more  in  ransom  from  their  victims,  they 
raised  the  funds  that  they  required  by  the 
compendious  process  of  selling  them,  by 
the  hundred,  into  slavery. 

If  the  village  Zen:iindars  had  so  warm  an 
affection  for  these  cruel  tyrants  that  they 
were  led  by  this  sentiment  to  come  fiercely 
forward  to  risk  life  and  limb  to  vindicate 
their  rights,  and  to  re-establish  them  in  the 
possession  of  all  the  broad  acres  which  they 


had  acquired  by  force  or  fraud  from  those 
very  men,  or  their  immediate  predecessors, 
they  must  be  unlike  any  other  human  be- 
ings on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

In  truth,  however,  the  real  cause  of  the 
vehement  hostility  manifested  by  the  yeo- 
men peasantry  of  Oude  is  much  more  con- 
sistent with  the  ordinary  impulses  of  human 
nature.  It  may  be  told  in  very  few  words. 
The  Sepoys,  who  had  originally  provoked 
the  internecine  strife  which  was  raging  with- 
in the  walls  of  Lucknow,  were  the  fathers, 
brothers,  or  sons  of  the  men  who  now 
rushed  to  their  rescue,  and  who  sided  with 
the  Talookdars,  not  because  they  sympa- 
thised with  their  special  grievances,  not  be- 
cause they  had  any  quarrel  with  the  British 
Government  other  than  that  of  the  Sepoys, 
least  of  all  because  they  had  any  attachment 
to  the  ousted  dynsasty  that  had  so  long  and 
so  grievously  misgoverned  their  land  ;  but 
simply  because,  being  a  warlike  race,  they 
saw  that  their  earnest  co-operation  afforded 
the  only  chance  of  saving  their  brothers  and 
cousins,  the  husbands  of  their  sisters  and  the 
brothers  of  their  wives,  from  being  crushed 
by  the  Feringees.  The  Talookdars,  no 
doubt,  had  some  personal  followers,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  rural  population  sided  with  them 
only  as  having  a  common  enemy ;  not  as 
rebels,  in  any  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
but  as  being  the  compatriots  of  the  mutinous 
Sepoys.  If  the  Talookdars  had  rebelled  on 
their  own  account,  and  not  as  the  allies  of 
the  Sepoys,  who  were  fighting  with  halters 
round  their  necks,  they  would  have  had  nb 
aid  from  the  great  body  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion, the  fighting  men  of  Oude. 

Having  thus,  we  trust,  demonstrated  by 
a  process  little  short  of  exhaustion  that  civil 
grievances  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  origin 
of  the  insurrection,  a  few  instances  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  reality  of  the  terrors  that 
operated  so  violently  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Sepoys  as  absolutely  to  dominate  their  rea- 
son, their  long  experience  of  the  justice  and 
tolerant  spirit  of  the  Government,  and  the 
respect  and  affection  which  many  of  them 
undoubtedly  felt  for  their  English  officers. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  wilful  fraud 
and  guilt  of  those  who  concocted  and  first 
propagated  the  lies  about  cow's  fat  and  pig's 
fat,  bone-dust  mixed  with  flour,  and  the 
flesh  of  pigs  and  cows  thrown  into  wells  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  caste  of  those 
who  might  drink  the  water,  it  is  beyond 
question  that  ninety-nine,  at  least,  out  of 
every  hundred  Sepoys  sincerely  believed 
these  tales,  and  suffered  torments  under  the 
delusion.  This  being  so,  the  operation  of 
such  terrors  upon  minds  so  ignorant  and 
prejudiced  as  those  of  the  Sepoys  is  abun- 
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dantlj  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  effects 
produced  upon  their  conduct,  without  call- 
ing in  a  tittle  of  aid  from  the  hypothesis  of 
sympathy  on  their  part  with  the  unrecog- 
nised adoptees  of  Mahratta  princes,  or  with 
landholders,  long  exempt,  compelled  to  pay 
revenue.  If  either  or  both  of  these  classes 
had  risen  against  the  British  Government, 
with  grievances  a  hundred  times  as  great  as 
they  were  alleged  to  suffer,  but  at  a  moment 
when  the  Sepoys  had  no  fears  about  the 
safety  of  their  caste,  they  would  not  only 
have  refused  to  make  common  cause  with 
such  malcontents,  but  would  have  shot  them 
down  without  mercy  at  the  ordinary  word 
of  command.  Those  who  actually  followed 
the  Sepoys  to  the  field  were,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, of  a  very  different  character  from 
those  alleged  to  have  had  such  good  cause 
for  being  our  deadly  enemies. 

At  page  592-3  of  Mr.  Kaye's  work  will 
be  found  an  extract  from  a  letter  written 
by  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  to  Lord  Canning 
on  the  9th  of  May,  1857  : — 

'  I  had  a  conversation,'  he  says,  'with  a  Je- 
madar of  the  Oude  artillery  for  more  than  an 
hour,  and  was  startled  by  the  dogged  persist- 
ence of  the  man,  a  Brahmin  of  about  forty  j^ears 
of  age,  of  excellent  chai'acter,  in  the  belief  that 
for  ten  years  past  Government  had  been  en- 
gaged in  measures  for  the  forcible,  or  rather 
fraudulent  conversion  of  all  the  natives.  .  .  . 
He  often  repeated,  "  I  tell  you  what  everybody 
says ;"  but  when  I  replied,  fools  and  traitors 
may  say  so,  but  honest  and  sensible  men  can- 
not think  so,  he  would  not  say  that  he  himself 
did  not  believe,  but  said,  "  I  tell  you  they  are 
all  like  sheep ;  the  leading  one  tumbles  down 
and  all  the  rest  roll  over  him."  ' 

At  page  553,  Mr.  Kaye  tells,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Lieutenant  Martineau,  that  a  non- 
commissioned officer,  detatched  for  rifle- 
practice  at  Umballa,  having  been  '  publicly 
taunted  by  a  "  Soubahdar  "  (a  native  captain) 
of  his  own  regiment  (the  oOih),  then  form- 
ing the  escort  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,' 

'  With  having  become  a  Christian,  cried  like 
a  child  when  he  told  it  to  the  lieutenant,  said 
that  he  was  an  outcast,  and  that  the  men  of  his 
regiment  had  refused  to  eat  with  him.'  The 
men  of  the  det:\chments,  Mr.  Kaye  proceeds, 
'  had  written  letters  to  their  distant  com- 
rades, and  received  no  answers ;  and  now  they 
asked,  not  without  a  great  show  ot  reason,  "If 
a  Soubahdar  in  the  Connnander-in-Cliiefs  camp, 
and  on  duty  as  his  personal  escort,  can  taunt 
us  with  loss  of  caste,  what  sort  of  reception 
shall  we  meet  on  our  return  to  our  own  corps  ? 
No  reward  that  Government  can  offer  us  is 
any  equivalent  for  being  regarded  as  outcasts  by 
our  own  comrades." ' 

la  the  extraordinary  manifesto  issued  at 
Cawnpore  by  the  Nana  on  the  7th  of  Julv, 


1857,  proclaiming  how,  as  the  result  of  a 
conspiracy  between  the  Governor-General 
and  his  Council,  Queen  Victoria,  and  the 
English  merchants  of  Calcutta,  '35,000  Eu- 
ropeans had  been  dispatched  to  Hindostan 
to  make  all  the  natives  Christians,'  but  had 
got  on  their  way  no  further  than  Egypt, 
where  they  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Pasha,  acting  under  the  '  Eirman  of  the 
Sultan  of  Roum,'  so  that  not  '  even  a  single 
European  escaped,'  there  is  not  the  most 
distant  hint  at  any  other  grievance  or  ground 
of  quarrel  with  the  Government  than  this 
alleged  intention  of  compulsory  and  whole- 
sale conversion.  Of  the  authenticity  of  this 
proclamation  there  is  no  doubt.  We  have 
the  highest  authority  for  stating  that  'a  copy 
of  it  was  found  on  the  person  of  an  influen- 
tial native,  captured  by  us  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Agra,'  shortly  after  the  date  that  it 
bears.  And  it  is  equally  certain  that  those 
who  drafted  it  were  not  likely  to  make  a 
mistake  as  to  the  key-note  proper  to  be 
struck  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  the  pas- 
sions of  the  ignorant  through  their  fears. 

But  the  most  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  extraordinary  hallucination  under  which 
the  Sepoys  laboured  remains  to  be  told,  and 
we  tell  it  in  the  words  of  Colonel  (now  Ma- 
jor General)  W".  Maule  Ramsay,  who  was 
in  command  of  the  Gwalior  Contingent  at 
the  period  of  the  mutiny.  Speaking  of  the 
arguments  urged  upon  him  by  a  Soubahdar 
(a  native  captain)  of  that  coi-ps,  shortly  be- 
fore the^ctual  outbreak,  he  says  : 

'  I  remember  well  the  old  man  entreating  me 
to  get  the  Governor-General  recalled,  saying 
that  if  he  remained  the  whole  army  would  mu- 
tiny. I  said  :  Why,  what  has  the  Lord  Sahib 
done  to  make  the  army  mutiny  ?  The  Govern- 
ment is  the  best  friend  the  arni}^  has.  The  old 
man,  with  tears  running  down  his  cheeks,  told 
me  that  Lord  Canning  had  come  out  pledged 
to  the  Queen  of  England  to  make  all  the  army 
Christians,  and  had  undertaken  to  have  all  the 
native  officers  to  dinner  at  Government  House 
before  he  left.  I  laughed  at  the  idea,  and  en- 
deavoured to  prove  to  him  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  always  protected  the  religion  of  the 
Hindoos  and  Mahomedans.  The  old  Soubah- 
dar was  just  as  positive  he  was  right,  and 
enumerated  the  advantages  of  the  Company's 
service,  telling  me  he  was  perfectly  aware  that 
the  King  of  Delhi  would  neither  grant  pen- 
sions after  long  service,  nor  give  a  pension  to 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  soldiers  killed  on 
service,  nor  have  hospitals  for  the  sick,  nor  re- 
mit their  money  for  them,  &c.,  &c.  I  said 
when  the  Government  attempts  to  force  the 
native  army  to  become  Christians  I  will  tender 
my  resignation,  and  will  let  you  know ;  until  I 
do  that  3'our  religion  is  quite  safe.  He  rose 
up  to  take  his  departure,  saying  he  should 
never  again  have  such  masters,  but  that  unless 
Lord  Canning  was  removed  the  army  must  go. 
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and  he  must  join  his  comrades.  I  saw  him  re- 
peatedly afterwards,  but  he  was  always  of  the 
same  opinion.' 

General  Ramsay  adds  : — 

'When  the  1st  Cavalry  mutinied,  a  native 
officer  escorted  Captain  Burlton  and  two  other 
officers  into  the  Agra  fort.  He  came  to  pay  me 
a  visit,  and  I  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to 
remain  with  us,  telling  him  that  a  large  Euro- 
pean force  was  close  to  Calcutta.  He  said  he 
knew  he  was  quitting  the  best  service  in  the 
world,  repeating  nearly  all  the  Soubahdar  had 
said  about  the  advantages  of  it :  "  But,  sir,"  he 
said,  "you  know  all  our  feelings,  you  know 
how  we  hate  the  Hindoos,  and  how  they  detest 
us,  but  in  this  it  is  (quoting  a  Hindustani  prov- 
erb) two  riders  in  one  saddle.  We  are  unani- 
mous; docs  not  this  show  it  is  the  work  of  the 
Almighty  ? "  And  so  saying,  he  went  back 
and  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  mutineers.' 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  ■well  knowing 
all  this,  and  much  more  to  the  same  pur- 
port, having  written  pages  to  narrate  how 
often,  and  with  how  much  violence,  at  dif- 
ferent periods  and  in  many  parts  of  India, 
Sepoys  had  mutinied  under  the  exclusive 
impulses  of  their  own  grievances  or  their 
own  fears ;  and  having  quoted  from  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence's  Essays,  '  What  the  Eu- 
ropean officers  have  repeatedly  done,  may 
surely  be  expected  from  natives ;  we  shall 
be  unwise  to  wait  for  such  occasion  ;  coyne 
it  will,  unless  anticipated;  a  Clive  may 
not  then  be  at  hand ;'  adding,  *  the  em- 
phatic italics  are  Lawrence's  :' —  it  is  re- 
markable, we  say,  that  having  himself 
placed  on  record  all  these  facts  and  opin- 
ions, Mr.  Kaye  should  insist  upon  calling 
in  the  aid  of  other,  and,  to  speak  in  the 
mildest  terms,  petty  and  trivial  causes  to 
account  for  the  terrible  outbreak  which  de- 
luged India  with  the  blood,  first,  of  the 
stranger,  and  then,  in  far  larger  quantities, 
of  her  own  children. 

We  believe  that  it  will  not  be  found  dif- 
ficult to  trace  this  inconsistency  to  its  source. 
The  author  who  aspires  to  write  what  is 
called  a  philosophical  history  is  exposed  to 
a  great  snare.  He  must  on  no  account  per- 
mit his  mind  to  run  in  the  wheel-ruts,  and 
he  feels  bound  to  regard  with  suspicion  any 
solution  of  social  problems  which  has  been 
accepted  as  sufficient  by  the  common  herd 
of  mankind.  He  is,  consequently,  in  con- 
stant temptation  to  cast  about  for  occult 
and  recondite  motives  of  action  which  have 
not  suggested  themselves  to  ordinary  minds. 
It  is  evident  that  just  in  proportion  to  the 
power  of  the  imagination,  and  to  the  inge- 
nuity of  such  a  writer,  is  the  danger  that  he 
■will  first  mislead  himself,  and  then  his 
readers,     Mr.  Kaye  has  not  escaped  this 


himself  is  very  curious.  He  first  paints  a 
fancy  scene,  and  then  builds  on  the  paste- 
board as  if  it  were  granite.  For  example, 
he  is  speaking  of  the  mysterious  rumours 
of  disasters  about  to  befall  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, which,  he  tells  us,  preceded  the 
outbreak,  and  of  the  general  disaffection  of 
the  people,  which  led  them  to  welcome  joy- 
fully such  shadows  as  the  coming  events 
cast  before  them  : — 

'All  along  the  line  of  road,'  he  says,  'from 
town  to  town,  from  village  to  village,  were 
thousands  to  whom  the  feet  of  those  who 
brought  the  glad  tidings  were  beautiful  and 
welcome.  The  British  magistrate,  returning 
from  his  evening  ride,  was  perhaps  met  on  the 
road  near  the  bazaar  hj  a  venerable  native  on 
an  ambling  pony — a  native  respectable  of  as- 
pect, with  white  beard  and  white  garments, 
who  salaamed  to  the  English  gentleman  as  he 
passed,  and  went  on  his  way  freighted  with  in- 
telligence refreshing  to  the  souls  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  to  be  communicated,  to  be  used 
with  judgment  and  sent  on  with  despatch. 
This  was  but  one  of  the  many  costumes  worn 
by  the  messenger  of  evil.  In  whatever  shape 
he  passed  there  was  nothing  outwardly  to  dis- 
tinguish him.  Next  morning  there  was  a  sen- 
sation in  the  bazaar,  and  a  vague  excitement  in 
the  Sepoy  lines.' 

Now  all  this  ingenious  word-painting  has 
not  the  slightest  real  groundwork.  Mr. 
Kaye  guards  himself  with  a  'perhaps,'  but 
who  saw  the  old  gentleman  with  the  white 
beard,  or  detected  personified  rumour  in  any 
of  his  other  '  many  costumes?'  To  ninety- 
nine,  at  least,  out  of  every  hundred  of  the 
dealers  in  any  given  bazaar,  'the  feet'  of 
a  new  customer  with  a  few  rupees  in  his 
girdle  would  have  been  far  more  '  beautiful 
and  welcome '  than  those  of  any  conspirator 
against  the  Government  under  whose  pro- 
tection they  and  their  fathers  had  bought 
and  sold  for  long  years  in  peace  and  safety. 
There  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  that  the  peo- 
ple in  general  had  any  premonitory  intima- 
tion of  the  intended  rising  of  the  Sepoys,  if, 
indeed,  the  Sepoys  themselves  had  any  long- 
premeditated  intention  to  rise.  It  is  well 
known  that  after  the  mutineers  had  marched 
out  of  Meerut  on  the  road  to  Delhi,  they 
halted  within  twenty-five  miles  of  the  former 
station  to  debate  whether  they  should 
not  turn  round  and  make  for  Bareiily.  So 
little  was  there  of  any  preconcerted  plan. 
And  it  is  believed  by  some  well  qualified  to 
form  an  opinion,  that  if  they  had  been 
briskly  pursued  by  the  Carabineers  they 
would  have  laid  down  their  arras.  In  sev- 
eral instances — at  Mozufferpore,  Dacca,  and 
Chittagong,  for  example — the  townspeople 
drove  out  the  mutineers.     Many  hundreds, 


snare  ;  and  the  process  by  which  he  deludes   probably  thousands,  of   the  Sepoys   were 
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robbed  and  murdered  by  the  villagers  as 
they  were  straggling  to  their  homes  from 
Delhi  or  Cawnpore  with  their  ill-gotten 
booty.  With  the  exception  of  the  vilest 
rabble,  who  followed  them  as  the  jackal 
follows  the  tiger,  and  who  lived,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  plundering  the  plunderers, 
there  was  no  sympathy  between  the  muti- 
neers and  the  people.  Every  man  who  had 
intelligence  enough  to  look  beyond  the  pass- 
ing hour,  and  who  had  the  sinallest  property 
to  lose,  was  well  aware  what  the  conse- 
quences of  the  ascendancy  of  his  armed 
iellow-countrymen  must  be.  If  they  had 
no  special  affection  for  their  English  ruler?,' 
they  felt  in  their  heart  of  hearts  that  the 
domination  of  the  white  man  was  immeas- 
urably preferable  to  anarchy  and  unbridled 
rapine.  And  they  well  knew  that  such 
tribulations  would  assuredly  and  speedily 
follow  the  victory  of  the  Sepoys. 

We  fear  it  may  be  thought  that  we  have 
dwelt  at  unnecessary  and  tedious  length 
upon  this  much-disputed  question  of  mutiny 
or  rebellion.  But,  in  truth,  it  is  of  far 
greater  importance  than  all  other  questions 
connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the 
events  of  1857,  put  together,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  England  should  be  able  to  come  to 
a  certain  conclusion  whether  the  people  of 
India,  as  a  body,  or  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  that  body,  were  inimical  to  the 
British  Government  on  that  occasion,  in 
such  a  sense  that  they  either  committed,  or 
attempted  or  desired  to  commit,  overt  acts 
of  deadly  hostility  against  it;  or  whether 
our  danger — our  whole  real  danger — sprang 
from  the  large  and  highly-trained  native 
army,  and  the  extreme  numerical  dispropor- 
tion of  that  army  to  the  English  force  sta- 
tioned in  India  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak. 
We  think  that  we  have  brought  together  a 
mass  of  evidence  which  it  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  with  the  hypothesis  of  general 
disaffection,  of  such  a  character  as  to  be 
fairly  synonymous  with  rebellion  ;  and  that 
we  have  proved,  on  the  contrary,  that  al- 
most our  only  enemy — certainly  our  only 
formidable  enemy — was  the  Frankenstein 
of  our  own  creation,  whom  we  had  nursed 
up  into  such  perilous  dimensions,  unchecked 
by  any  adequate  counter-balancing  power, 
that  nothing  but  the  signal  courage  and  te- 
nacity of  our  race  enabled  us  to  come  con- 
querors out  of  the  struggle  for  life  or  death 
against  such  fearful  odds  and  disadvantages. 

If,  then,  these  propositions  have  been  de- 
monsti-ated,  what  is  the  logical  corollary? 
iSot,  certainly,  that  we  should  cherish  a 
chronic  distrust  of  the  whole  native  popula- 
tion, and  especially  of  the  Mahomedans, 
and    allow  ourselves  to  believe   that   they 


are  only  biding  their  time  to  rise  and  slay 
us.  Not,  as  certainly,  that  we  should  write 
books  or  pamphlets  (which  thousands  of 
the  natives  nowadays  can  read  and  under- 
stand as  well  as  we  do),  to  denounce  the 
British  Government  as  atrociously  perfi- 
dious and  unjust,  and  the  statesmen  delega- 
ted by  England  to  exercise  supreme  power 
in  India  as  'the  worst  and  basest  of  rulers.' 
But,  surely,  if  the  premises  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  establish  be  true,  the  one 
great  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  fearful 
perils  through  which  God  has  carried  U3 
safely  is  this  :  that  whilst  we  are  bound  to 
use  our  most  earnest  and  sustained  endeav- 
ours to  win  from  the  more  intelligent  and 
the  best-disposed  of  our  subject  millions — 
if  we  cannot  hope  for  their  affections — the 
confidence,  the  respect,  and  the  conviction 
of  self-interest  involved  in  the  stability  of 
our  rule,  we  should,  at  the  same  time,  most 
carefully  guard  ourselves  against  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  grievous  mistake  of  establishing 
an  enormous  native  army,  which  we  have 
found  by  sad  experience  that  it  is  indispensa- 
ble to  watch  and  keep  in  check  by  a  British 
force  so  large,  that  it  puts  the  severest 
strain  alike  on  the  finances  of  India,  and  on 
the  population  of  Great  Britain,  to  main- 
tain it  in  the  necessary  strength  and  effi- 
ciency. 

Where,  then,  is  the  escape  from  this  di- 
lemma? We  have  read  of  machines  of  vast 
power,  but  yet  so  heavy  and  unwieldy  that 
they  could  hardly  give  motion  to  their  own 
bulk,  still  less  communicate  force  to  other 
bodies.  Our  power  in  India  is  in  danger  of 
being  crippled  by  its  own  weight.  W^e 
are  told  that  we  must  maintain  a  very 
large  native  force.  It  is  certain  we  cannot 
safely  do  so  unless  we  keep  up,  at  the  same 
time,  a  body  of  English  troops,  upon  which 
we  may  depend  as  fully  competent  to  con- 
trol that  force  at  all  times,  and  to  destroy 
it  if  it  rise  against  us.  But  the  cost  of  this 
double  necessity  is  ruining  us  ;  it  is,  at  the 
least,  exhausting  the  means  of  rendering 
our  Government  ten  times  more  beneficent 
than  with  all  our  efforts  we  can  now  make 
it.  It  is  the  old  case  'propter  vitam, 
vivendi  perdere  causas.'  We  spend  so 
much  in  guarding  our  field  that  we  have  not 
wherewithal  left  for  its  proper  and  credit- 
able cultivation. 

But  before  we  fold  our  arms  in  hopeless- 
ness, let  us  consider  if  it  be  not  possible  to 
cut  the  knot  of  the  difliculty.  Is  it  abso- 
lutely certain  that  the  safety  of  our  domin- 
ion is  involved  in  our  keeping  on  foot  a 
native  army  of  135,000  men  ?  Can  we  feel 
sure  of  their  loyalty  at  the  moment  of  our 
gi-eatest  peril?     At  such  a  crisis,  should  we    j 
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not  be  safer  with  half  of  them,  if  only  we 
had  at  band  a  comparative  small  body  of 
English  soldiers.  '  The  more  troops  we 
had,'  says  Mr.  Raikes  with  reference  to 
Agra  in  1857,  'save  our  one  weak  Euro- 
pean regiment  and  battery,  the  greater 
our  danger.'  Not  to  press  the  argument  too 
far,  is  it  not  possible,  is  it  not  probable, 
that  our  dominion  would  be  quite  as  secure 
if  defended  by  75,000  native  troops  and 
50,000  English  soPdiers,  as  it  is  now  under 
the  protection  of  135,000  of  the  former  and 
70,000  of  the  latter,  the  Government  saving 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  larger  and  the  smaller  body,  or — -* 
what  is  better — investing  that  sum  in  rail- 
roads and  their  feeders,  in  works  of  irriga- 
tion and  navigable  canals. 

That  which  has  happened  once  may  hap- 
pen again.  We  have  crushed  with  extreme 
difficulty,  and  at  a  vast  expense  of  blood  and 
treasure,  a  simultaneous  uprising  of  an 
enormous  native  army,  making  use  for  our 
destruction  of  the  weapons  that  we  had 
put  into  their  hands  and  of  the  skill 
and  discipline  which  we  had  taught  them. 
But  during  the  century  of  our  tenure  of 
power  it  has  never  been  imperilled  for 
a  moment  by  any  insurrection  of  the  peo- 
ple. There  have  been  petty  outbreaks, 
no  doubt,  but  they  have  occasioned  no 
anxiety,  and  have  been  repressed  without 
difficulty.  And  we  may  safely  assure  our- 
selves that  such  risings  will  be  less  frequent 
a<id  less  formidable  as  every  year  passes 
by.  The  history  of  all  lands  and  of  all 
times  should  teach  us  how  soon  and  how 
thoroughly,  under  a  strong  and  just  Govern- 
ment, and  with  circumstances  otherwise 
tolerably  favourable,  even  an  excitable  and 
warlike  population  settles  down  to  the  pur- 
suits of  peaceful  industry  and  forgets  the 
use  of  arms,  and  what  the  Roman  historian 
called  '  certaminis  gaudia.'  The  Jats  who 
defended  Bhurtpore  against  Lord  Comber- 
mere,  in  1826,  nine-tenths  of  whom  had 
never  heard  a  shot  fired  in  anger,  were  as 
different  from  those  who,  trained  to  arms 
from  their  youth,  manned  the  same  walls 
against  Lord  Lake  in  1805,  as  the  present 
farmers  of  Huntingdonshire  from  Crom- 
well's Ironsides.  Compare  the  Britons  who 
fought  against  the  Romans  with  those  who 
fled  before  the  Saxons  ;  the  Highlanders  of 
1745  with  their  living  great-grandchildren. 
Wo  know  how  little  that  petty  portion  of 
the  population  which  was  most  hostile 
achieved  against  us,  apart  from  the  Sepoys, 
in  1857-8.  They  have  since  been  disarmed, 
and  lost,  therefore,  a  great  part  of  the 
power  for  mischief  which  they  previously 
possessed.     Surely,  then,  we  do  not  need  a 


large  native  array  to  keep  them  down,  and 
70,000  British  troops,  '  custodire  ipsos  cua- 
todes.'  Yet  simply  because  the  latter  cost 
us,  man  for  man,  twice  as  much  as  the  native 
soldier,  we  are  continually  sending  home 
regiments  and  batteries  of  Europeans,  or 
reducing  their  numerical  strength,  while 
our  native  army,  though  certainly  much 
smaller  than  it  was  before  the  mutiny,  is 
maintained  in  formidable  force. 

Taking  the  average  of  the  whole  country, 
there  are,  probably,  no  people  in  the  world 
so  docile,  so  addicted  to  the  pursuits  of 
industry,  and  consequently,  so  easily  gov- 
erned, as  the  natives  of  India.  There  are 
wild  races  on  its  extreme  north-western  and 
north-eastern  frontiers  who  have  given  us 
trouble  in  times  past,  and  may  give  us  trouble 
again :  but  as  long  as  we  keep  out  of  their 
fastnesses  they  are  almost  powerless  for 
mischief,  and  even  if  we  march  into  their 
hills  to  seek  them  they  are  antagonists 
utterly  contemptible  to  soldiers  who  have 
confronted  Russians  and  Frenchmen.  Our 
only  real  enemies  on  such  occasions  are 
malaria,  snow,  and  the  difficulty  of  for- 
warding supplies — enemies  to  be  overcome 
not  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  the  foresight 
and  general  resources  of  the  civil  adminis- 
tration. We  have  one  or  two  savage  tribes, 
such  as  the  Bheels  and  the  Sontals,  in  the 
jungles  within  our  own  borders,  but  it  has 
not  been  found  impracticable  to  win  their 
confidence,  and  to  humanise  them ;  and 
when  they  occasionally  break  out  they  are 
no  match,  in  thousands,  for  a  few  hundreds 
of  their  own  kindred,  trained  and  led  by 
English  officers.  For  the  rest,  we  cannot 
imagine  any  insurrection  of  the  people 
which  a  body  of  well-organised  police, 
acting  promptly,  on  the  first  manifestation  of 
danger  to  the  public  peace,  could  not  easily 
suppress.  Indeed,  such  a  force,  with  just 
discipline  enough  to  ensure  combined  ac- 
tion and  mutual  support  in  actual  conflict, 
but  not  drilled  into  soldiers,  appears  to  us 
to  be  the  very  instrument  best  fitted  to 
maintain  our  authority  over  our  own  sub- 
jects, at  the  name  time  that  it  involves  the 
least  danger  to  our  rule ;  for  the  police  of 
one  district  has  no  relations  with  the  police 
of  any  other  district,  except,  to  a  very  lim- 
ited extent,  with  its  immediate  neighbours. 
The  policeman  of  Patna  knows  no  more  of 
the  policeman  of  Meerut  than  he  does  of 
the  policeman  of  Berlin  or  Madrid.  The 
two  have  no  means  of  making  common 
cause  for  any  object.  The  native  soldiery, 
on  the  contrary,  though  less  homogeneous 
than  before  the  mutiny,  are  in  a  far  greater 
degree  a  united  body,  very  many  of  them 
born  in  the  same  province,  sprung  from  the 
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same  clan,  members  of  the  same  caste,  fra- 
ternizing in  camps  and  cantonments,  or 
meeting  on  the  line  of  march  in  the  fre- 
quent changes  of  quarters.  The  Sepoy  at 
Calcutta  has  brothers  or  cousins  in  the 
regiments  at  Agra,  or  even  Peshawar,  and 
the  system  of  cheap  postage  renders  inter- 
communication easy  and  frequent.  And 
these  men,  unlike  the  police,  are  sedulously 
drilled  into  the  highest  state  of  discipline 
and  efficiency. 

Yet,  strange  as  it  must  appear,  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  for  one  word  that  is  said  in 
deprecation  of  a  too  large  native  army  a 
hundred  voices  are  raised  to  insist  upon  the 
danger  of  what  is  called,  for  the  purpose 
of  evoking  prejudice,  a  military  police;  as 
if  it  were  not  in  our  own  power  to  fix  the 
point  to  which  organization  and  drill  should 
be  carried,  and  no  further  ;  as  if  there  w^ere 
not  more  latent  and  possible  mischief  in  a 
single  regiment  of  thoroughly  disciplined 
and  armed  soldiers  than  in  ten  times  their 
number  of  rough-and-ready  policemen.  Even 
in  Parliament,  when  Lord  Cranborne 
brought  forward,  with  so  much  ability,  the 
last  Indian  budget,  the  same  cuckoo  note 
was  raised  by  those  who  ought  to  have 
known  better.  But  'there  are  some  men,' 
as  Dr.  Johnson  said,  '  who  would  have  cried 
fire  in  the  deluge,' 

An  event  which  took  place  at  Bareilly, 
the  capital  of  Rohilcund,  in  1816,  affords 
the  aptest  illustration  and  proof  of  the  utter 
impotence  of  an  undisciplined  multitude, 
however  individually  brave  and  well  armed, 
and  with  all  the  fervour  of  fanaticism  super- 
added, to  bear  down  the  defences  or  to 
resist  the  onset  of  a  very  small  body  of 
regular  troops,  led  wnth  ordinary  courage 
and  judgment.  On  the  occasion  in  question, 
resistance  to  a  novel  house-tax  had  been  in- 
flamed by  accidental  bloodshed  into  vehe- 
ment religious  excitement,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  which  some  5,000  to  6,000  Rohillas 
(some  accounts  say  more  than  twice  as 
many),  brave  and  reckless  to  a  proverb,  and 
well  provided  with  m.atchlocks,  swords  and 
spears,  had  risen  in  violent  insurrection. 
The  only  troops  at  hand  to  resist  them  were 
about  270  men  of  the  27th  Native  Infantry, 
with  two  guns,  and  150  of  a  provincial 
battalion — a  wretched  sort  of  local  militia — 
together  with  a  regiment  of  Irregular  Horse. 
Let  the  historian  (H,  H.  Wilson)^  tell  the 
result  of  the  conflict : — 

'  Their  first  attack  was  made  upon  the 
Sepo3'S.  Being  formed  in  a  square  (we  have 
been  assured  b}'  an  officer  wlio  took  part  in  the 
engagement  that  the  Sepoys  were  drawn  up  in 
a  triangle,  from  Avant  of  nimibers  to  form  a 
square),    the   troops    repulsed    every    charge,  j 


though  the  assailants  fought  with  fury,  some  of 
them  making  their  way  into  the  square,  wliere 
they  were  cut  down  or  bayoneted.  On  his  side 
Captain  Cunningham's  horse  charged  tha 
masses  of  the  multitude,  and  threw  them  into 
confusion.  Repulsed  in  their  forward  move- 
ments, they  took  up  their  ground  in  a  grove  de- 
fended by  a  low  wall,  but  were  driven  out  of  it 
by  the  troops,  who  pursued  them  into  the  old 
town  and  set  fire  to  the  huts  in  which  they  liad 
taken  shelter.  This  put  an  end  to  the  conflict. 
The  insurgents  dispersed,  leaving  between  three 
and  four  hundred  dead,  and  a  greater  number 
wounded  and  taken  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the 
troops  was  inconsiderable — twenty-one  killed, 
sixty-two  wounded.' 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  Rohillas  have, 
perhaps,  the  highest  reputation  for  courage 
among  the  martial  tribes  of  India  (as  they 
have  proved  in  a  hundred  conflicts  with  our- 
selves and  others),  that  they  were  in  1810 
well  provided  with  arms,  and  accustomed 
to  their  use,  and  that,  since  the  mutiny,  they 
have  been,  as  we  believe,  pretty  eflectunlly 
disarmed,  there  ought  to  be  no  insuperable 
difficulty  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  do  not  require  our  present  complement 
of  135,000  native  troops  to  assist,  say, 
40,000  English  soldiers  and  a  well-organised 
police  in  suppressing  any  possible  insurrec- 
tion of  our  subjects,  at  a  period  when  rail- 
ways afford  us  the  altogether  novel  advan- 
tage of  the  means  of  rapidly  concentrating 
our  forces  on  any  point  of  rising  danger. 

There  is  another  consideration,  the  im- 
portance of  which,  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
question  under  discussion,  to  which  we 
earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  the  authori- 
ties, can  hardly  be  overestimated.  We  have 
spoken  only  of  the  railways.  It  has  been 
objected  that  they  might  easily  be  broken 
up  by  insurgents,  at  the  very  moment  of 
need.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  elec- 
tric telegraph,  which,  nevertheless,  was 
worked  long  enough  in  1857,  when  it  flashed 
the  intelligence  of  the  mutiny  at  Meerut  to 
Lahore,  to  be  thejneans  of  preserving  many 
invaluable  lives,  and  to  cooperate  largely 
with  other  causes  in  saving  the  Punjab  from 
being  crippled  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  struggle.  As  regards  the  rail- 
ways, however,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  they  could  be  destroyed  only  in  close 
proximity  to  the  actual  scene  of  insurrection, 
and  that,  at  the  worst,  they  would  serve  to 
convey  troops  from  distant  stations  to  within 
a  few  marches  of  the  field  of  action.  But 
we  possess  other  advantages  over  the  races 
subject  to  our  rule  in  India  which,  being  ab- 
solutely in  our  own  hands,  could  not  be 
turned  against  us.  At  no  period  of  history 
were  science  and  mechanical  ingenuity  so 
actively  and  successfully  engaged  in  turning 
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to  practical  account  the  resources  of  nature 
and  art ;  and  no  field,  we  believe,  is  now 
so  assiduously  cultivated  as  that  which 
bears  fruit  in  the  invention  or  improvement 
of  engines  and  munitions  of  war.  What- 
ever of  evil  may  result  from  this  undeni- 
able tendency  of  the  age,  this  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  it  gives  an  irresistible  advantage 
to  the  soldiers  of  wealthy  and  civilised  na- 
tions in  conflict  with  those  who,  from  what- 
ever cause,  are  unable  to  provide  themselves 
with  weapons  of  equally  destructive  power. 
The  introduction  of  rifled  or  otherwise  im- 
proved artillery,  throwing  explosive  projec- 
tiles with  the  greatest  accuracy  to  distances 
till  recently  deemed  fabulous;  of  breech- 
loading  or  repeating  rifles,  by  the  use  of 
which  a  handful  of  men  may  maintain  afire 
equal  to  that  of  a  battalion  armed  as  in  old 
times;  of  the  field  telegraph  ;  and  of  other 
inventions — yearly  improved  and  extended 
— gives  to  those  who  alone,  from  their 
wealth  and  knowledge,  can  command  such 
resources  a  superiority  in  war  over  rude  and 
uncivilised  peoples  greater,  perhaps,  than 
the  possession  and  use  of  gunpowder  afford- 
ed in  the  middle  ages.  Mere  numbers  will 
be  of  no  avail  against  troops  armed  and 
equipped  in  the  manner  which  we  have  in- 
dicated. We  have  seen  how  much  '  the 
needle  gun' — however  aided  by  other  causes 
of  superiority — has  effected  for  Prussia  in  a 
conflict  with  a  people  of  equal  military  rep- 
utation. From  this  instance  we  may  form 
some  estimate  as  to  what  would  be  the  ef- 
fects of  breech-loaders,  and  of  artillery  and 
projectiles  of  the  latest  and  most  approved 
invention,  employed  against  Asiatics  who 
could  not  possibly  possess  themselves  of 
similar  weapons.  The  use  of  these  improved 
arms  would  of  course  be  confined  to 
British  troops.  It  would  be  rash  to  place 
them  in  the  hands  of  natives,  by  whom  they 
might  be  turned  against  ourselves.  But 
then  how  absurd  a  thing  it  would  be  to 
maintain  an  enormous  native  army,  which 
we  should  be  compelled  to  arm  in  a 
comparatively  inefficient  manner !  The 
true  policy  is  to  have  a  smaller  force,  per- 
fectly trustworthy,  and  rendered  invincible 
by  the  superiority  of  its  arms. 

Be  it  observed,  too,  that  this  argument 
tells  with  tenfold  force  against  those  who — 
if  their  opinions  are  to  be  inferred  from 
their  conduct — differ  from  us  in  seeing  no 
danger  in  the  maintenance  of  135,000  dis- 
ciplined native  troops,  whom  they  hold  to 
be  indispensably  required  to  protect  our 
Government  against  insurrections  of  the 
people.  But  if  that  be  the  quarter  from 
which  danger  to  our  Indian  Empire  really 
threatens,  where  or  how  are  the  supposed 


insurgents,  the  Ryots  of  the  plains,  or  the 
artisans  of  the  large  cities,  the  Bheels,  or 
the  Sontals,  or  even  the  wild  tribes  on  our 
frontiers,  to  obtain  weapons  wherewith  to 
face  Armstrong  guns  and  breech-loading 
rifles  of  the  newest  construction  % 

The  classes  throughout  India  who  might 
once  have  been  dangerous  learnt  a  lesson 
in  1857  in  respect  to  the  power  of  England 
and  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the 
British  soldier,  which  they  are  not  likely  to 
forget  for  one  or  two  generations  ;  by  which 
time,  unless  we  wilfully  keep  it  alive,  the 
military  spirit  of  the  people  will,  for  the 
most  part,  have  died  out.  What  we  dejj- 
recate  is  a  course  of  conduct  which  at  once 
feeds  that  spirit  in  a  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation needlessly  large,  and  compels  us  to 
drain  the  labour-market  of  England  of  the 
young  men  whom  its  industries  can  very  ill 
spare,  in  order  to  keep  in  check  a  large 
native  force  which  India  would  be  better 
without. 

There  is  no  danger  that  could  assail  us 
from  external  foes  without  affording  us  am- 
ple time  to  strengthen  our  hands  to  meet  it. 
The  native  princes  within  the  Peninsula  are 
altogether  powerless  for  serious  aggression  ; 
and  reducing  our  own  force,  we  might  well 
demand  that  tliey  should  disband  a  cor- 
responding number  of  their  own  troop?. 
With  ordinary  watchfulness  on  our  part,  no 
one  of  them  could  collect  the  means  of 
harming  us,  and  all  experience  has  shown 
that  they  are  incapable  of  combining  for 
such  a  purpose.  Our  only  neighbour  who 
has  a  real  army  is  strong  only  in  his  native 
mountains.  The  last  campaign  in  Oude  has 
dissipated  whatever  notion  previously  ex- 
isted that  the  troops  of  Nipal  could  give  us 
any  trouble  on  the  plains.  And  while  we 
believe  the  invasion  of  India  by  Russia  to 
be  the  most  hollow  of  bugbears,  it  is  certain 
that  long  before  any  army  could  march  from 
the  steppes  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  through  the 
defiles  of  Affghanistan  and  debouch  upon 
the  Punjab,  troops  might  be  sent  from  Eng- 
land Avhich,  combined  with  what  could  be 
spared  from  the  ordinary  garrison  of  India, 
would  form  a  force  abundantly  capable  of 
dealing  with  the  invaders. 

This  is  an  Imperial  even  more  than  it  is 
an  Indian  question.  Year  by  year,  as  the 
minds  of  our  labouring  classes  are  enlarged, 
either  by  education  or  by  a  wider  inter- 
course with  their  kind,  they  are  becoming 
less  and  less  'adscripti  gleboe;'  the  attrac- 
tions of  America  or  Australia  grow  strong- 
er ;  the  master  finds  it  necessary  to  court 
the  man,  not  the  man  the  master ;  and  the 
difficulties  of  raising  recruits  for  the  army 
are  from^  these   causes  greatly  increased. 
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The  reduction  by  one-third  of  the  amount  i 
of  European  force  now  maintained  in  India 
■would  be  a  very  sensible  relief  to  England. 
But  this  cannot,  we  freely  admit,  be  safely 
done  as  long  as  we  persist  in  keeping  up 
our  native  army  at  its  present  strength. 
And  in  order  to  bring  about  a  state  of 
opinion  in  this  country  which  would  permit 
an  adequate  reduction  of  that  army,  it  is  in- 
dispensable that  the  public  mind  should  be 
thoroughly  disabused  of  the  mischievous 
error  that  the  terrible  events  which  sickened 
or  maddened  every  English  heart  in  1857 
were  the  work  of  an  insurgent  people,  goad- 
ed into  rebellion  by  long  years  of  misgov- 
ernment,  and  that  an  overwhelming  military 
force  is  required  to  guard  against  fresh  out- 
breaks of  the  same  nature.  We  have  en- 
deavoured to  show  the  real  origin  and  char- 
acter of  the  insurrection  of  1857,  and  to 
prove  from  the  experience  of  the  past 
where,  and  "where  alone,  serious  danger  to 
our  rule  lies  in  the  future.  Danger  for 
danger,  it  is  far  less  hazardous  to  trust  the 
population,  than  to  lean  on  the  broken  reed 
of  a  native  soldiery.  We  shall  profit,  if  we 
are  wise,  by  the  counsel  which  the  late 
Rajah  of  Puttiala,  our  faithful  ally,  and 
himself  a  Sikh,  addressed  to  Mr.  Raikes  : — 

'  Wait,  sir,  till  this  excitement  of  victory, 
this  surfeit  of  plunder,  be  over ;  wait  till  you 
mass  large  bodies  of  Sikhs  in  your  canton- 
ments ;  and  then  remember  that  I  warned  you 
of  the  danger.' 

Mr.  Raikes  proceeds: — 

'  This  conversation  made  the  greater  impres- 
sion on  me,  as  comprising  the  views  of  Briga- 
dier Chamberlain,*  who  a  few  days  before  had 
said  to  me:  "The  Sepoys  have  waited  a  hun- 
dred years  to  mutiny  ;  the  Sikhs,  if  subject  to 
like  temptations,  will  not  wait  ten."  ' 

He  also  had  received  from  the  Rajah  of 
Jheend  (a  Sikh)  a  similar  warning. 

Since  the  foregoing  paper  was  sent  to  the 
press  we  have  seen  a  letter  from  Sir  John 
Lawrence  on  the  subject  of  the  mutiny, 
dated  so  recently  as  the  18th  of  April  last. 
The  opinions  to  which  he  has  given  the  stamp 
of  his  high  authority,  corroborated  by  those 
of  the  chiefs  and  people  whom,  as  he  states, 
he  has  consulted,  are  so  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  which  we  have  expressed 
— being  couched,  indeed,  almost  in  identical 
language — that  we  feel  that  we  should  do 
less  than  justice  to  the  very  important 
truths  which  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  en- 
force if  we  held  back  this  opportune  com- 
munication from  our  readers  : — 


'  As  regards  the  mutiny,  I  am  fully  convinced 
not  only  that  it  arose  in  the  native  army,  but 
that  it  did  not  extend  to  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try to  any  great  extent,  except  where  they  were 
the  relatives  and  connexions  of  the  native  sol- 
diers. As  the  Sepoys  were  destroyed  or  dis- 
persed, all  the  people,  save  and  except  those 
who  had  committed  themselves  by  acts  of  atro- 
city, speedily  settled  down.  In  the  greater  part 
of  the  Delhi  territory  there  was  scarcely  a  shot 
fired  after  the  recapture  of  the  city.  This  is 
the  universal  testimony  of  the  chiefs  and  people 
whom  I  have  consulted,  as  well  as  my  own 
observation.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  Gange- 
tic  Doab  many  of  the  Sepoys,  on  their  way  to 
their  homes,  were  waylaid  by  the  country  folk, 
plundered,  and  murdered.  Hindostan,  and 
indeed  all  India,  are  full  of  predatory  races, 
who  for  ages  have  been  robbers  and  plunderers, 
and  who  seized  on  the  opportunity  of  the 
mutiny  to  return  to  their  old  ways.  The  Goo- 
jur,  the  Mehwatee,  the  Mena,  the  Boondela, 
and  so  forth,  rejoice  over  the  good  old  <Tays  of 
plunder  and  rapine,  and  naturally  took  to  the 
ways  of  their  forefather.' 


*  Now  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain,  K.C.B.  and  K.S.I., 
an  officer  of  great  distinction,  and  with  equal 
knowledge  of  the  military  classes  of  NortU-Western 
luditi. 


Art.  II. —  Causeries  d''un  Curieux  :  Varie- 
tes  cfllistoire  et  d^Art ;  Tirees  d''un  Ca- 
binet d'Autographes  et  de  Dessins.  Par 
F.  Feuillet  de  Conches.  Tomes  Pre- 
mier et  Second,  1862;  Tome  Troisieme, 
1864:  Paris. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  untranslatable. 
There  is  no  English  equivalent  for  causerie, 
which  is  something  less  formal,  continuous, 
and  pretentious  than'  conversation,' — some- 
thing more  intellectual,  refined,  and  cultivat- 
ed than  '  talk.'  An  earnest  preoccupied  man 
may  converse  ;  an  over-excited  or  coarse- 
minded  man  may  talk;  but  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  can  causer  in  the  precise 
French  acceptation  of  the  word.  Boswell 
says,  '  Though  his  (Johnson's)  usual  phrase 
for  conversation  was  "-  talk,"  yet  he  made  a 
distinction  ;  for  when  he  once  told  me  that 
he  dined  the  day  before  at  a  friend's  house, 
with  a  "  very  pretty  company,"  and  I  asked 
him  if  there  was  good  conversation,  he  an- 
swered, "No,  Sir,  we  had  'talk,'  but  no 
conversation  ;  there  was  nothing  discussed."  ' 
On  another  occasion,  however,  when  he 
said  there  had  been  good  '  talk,'  Boswell  re- 
joined, 'Yes,  Sir,  you  tossed  and  gored  sev- 
eral persons.'  Positiveness,  loudness,  love 
of  argument,  and  eagerness  for  display,  are 
fatal  to  causerie ;  which  we  take  to  consist 
in  the  easy,  careless,  unforced  flow  and  in- 
terchange of  remarks,  fimcies,  feelings,  or 
thoughts, — the  results  of  reading,  observa- 
tion, or  reflection ;  begun  without  defined 
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object  or  formed  purpose,  and  continuing 
its  course  like  Wordsworth's  river  which 
'  windeth  at  its  own  sweet  will,'  or  Burns's 
verses  when  he  trusted  to  the  inspiration  of 
accident — 

'  And  how  the  subject-theme  may  gang, 
Let  time  and  chance  determine ; 
Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  sang, 
Perhaps  turn  out  a  sermon.' 

In  strictness,  therefore,  perhaps  the  title  of 
causeries  should  only  be  given  to  such  a 
book  as  we  should  call  '  Table-Talk.'  But 
we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  M. 
SainteBeuve  for  giving  it  to  his  valuable 
collection  of  familiar  essays,  critical  and 
biographical,  the  justly-celebrated  '  Cause- 
ries du  Lundi ; '  still  less  to  find  fault  with 
M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  for  bestowing  it  on 
a  book  which,  without  any  extraordinary 
stretch  of  fancy,  we  can  imagine  to  have 
grown  out  of  conversations  with  persons  of 
congenial  pursuits, — the  scene  varying  be- 
tween the  library,  the  picture-gallery,  the 
museum,  and  the  collector's  cabinet.  Each 
freely  and  frankly  communicates  the  dis- 
coveries he  has  made  or  the  information  he 
has  collected  ;  t\\Q piece  justificative^  or  illus- 
trative document,  in  the  shape  of  an  auto- 
graph letter,  manuscript,  engraving,  or  por- 
trait, is  produced  or  appealed  to ;  then 
come  inquiiy,  comment,  amicable  difference, 
and  discussion ;  till  materials  are  accumu- 
lated for  a  book  rivalling  the  '  Curiosities  of 
Literature  '  in  erudition,  and  far  surpassing 
it  in  accuracy,  penetration,  and  suggestive- 
ness.  Indeed,  we  have  rarely  met  with  one 
which  opens  so  many  fruitful  fields  of  in- 
quiry, supplies  so  many  important  topics  of 
speculation,  or  brings  the  critical  fliculty  so 
pleasantly  and  profitably  into  play. 

The  tendency  and  utility  of  such  a  work 
are  so  obvious,  that  there  was  little  need  of 
the  apologetic  preface  of  sixty  pages,  ad- 
dressed to  the  celebrated  advocate  and  juris- 
consult, M.  Chaix  d'Este-Ange.  Consider- 
ing how  chronicles,  journals,  correspondence, 
household-books,  news-letters,  broad  sheets, 
loose  scraps  of  every  kind,  have  been  ran- 
sacked and  turned  to  account  by  I'ecent 
writers  of  note, — the  literary  world  in  gen- 
eral, and  historians  in  particular,  would 
seem  to  be  sufficiently  awake  already  to  the 
value  of  well-authenticated  details  and  con- 
temporary evidence,  however  homely  and 
minute.  M.  Philarete  Chasles  might  safely 
have  been  left  unanswered  when  he  ex- 
claimed, '  What  care  I  about  the  patience  or 
scrupulousness  of  a  former  frequenter  of 
the  Alexandrian  library  who  should  have 
saved  for  me,  in  twenty-five  volumes  folio, 
the  billets-doux  of  Cleopatra  and  the  bills  of 


her  washerwoman  and  jeweller.'  Twenty- 
five  volumes  in  folio  would  be  a  large  or- 
der, but  can  it  be  doubted  that  Cleopatra's 
bills,  to  say  nothing  of  her  billets-doux, 
would  help  to  throw  light  on  the  habits  and 
manners  of  the  lady,  the  country,  and  the 
time  ■?  Can  M.  Philarete  Chasles  have  for- 
gotten the  philosophic  reflection  of  Pascal 
that,  if  Cleopatra's  nose  had  been  shorter, 
the  whole  face  of  the  world  might  have 
been  changed  ?  Minute  personal  details 
have  been  rightly  treasured  by  biographers  ; 
and  we  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Forster  for  print- 
ing the  bill  of  Goldsmith's  tailor,  Mr.  Filby 
of  Water  Lane,  although  it  does  not  specify 
the  charge  for  the  famous  peach-coloured- 
coat  which  provoked  the  sarcasm  of  Johnson. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  not  sorry  that 
M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  has  been  seduced 
into  a  vindication  of  his  plan  ;  for,  if  super- 
fluous, his  preface  is  the  opposite  of  com- 
monplace or  dull.  It  comprises  a  brief  and 
rapid  but  masterly  appreciation  of  the  lead- 
ing French  memoirs  ;  and  after  illustrating 
by  instances  the  advantages  of  biographical 
details  and  private  letters  in  estimating 
books  as  well  as  men,  it  proceeds  to  give 
proofs  of  the  serious  liability  incurred  by 
authors  who  are  content  with  secondhand 
authority. 

'  When  we  write  a  book,  it  is  our  reflection, 
our  reason,  that  speak ;  we  express  only  our 
ideas,  sometimes  only  the  hypocrisy  of  our 
ideas.  When  we  write  letters,  we  more  com- 
monly express  our  sentiments  and  our  passions. 
Kead,  for  example,  the  elegant  pages  in  which 
Sallust  raises  altars  to  poverty,  proclaims  the 
ineffable  sweetness  and  the  eminent  dignity  of 
the  Stoic  moralists,  stigmatises  with  burning 
declamation,  with  virtuous  anger,  the  corrup- 
tion of  Rome,  the  extortion  in  the  provinces. 
Is  it  after  reading  this  that  we  shall  recognise 
this  Sallust,  the  corrupter  of  the  domestic 
hearth,  the  bloodstained  tribune,  the  slave  of 
Caesar,  the  impudent  extortioner,  whose  famous 
museum-gardens  were  built  with  the  gold  and 
the  tears  of  Numidia  ?  Incredible  power  of 
abstraction !  prodigious  miracle  of  taste  and 
art  1  This  man,  branded  with  infamy,  talks  of 
virtue  like  Cato  ;  pen  in  hand  he  becomes  vir- 
tuous. 

'  Shall  we  believe  also  in  the  disinterested- 
ness of  Seneca,  in  his  philosophy,  his  austerity, 
his  clemency,  by  reading  nothing  but  his  moral 
treatises,  from  which  morals  seem  to  flow  rather 
than  words.  Read  his  life,  and  you  will  avert 
your  looks.  Alongside  of  some  real  public 
and  private  virtues,  what  shameful  weakness ! 
What  infamy  and  crime!  He  knew  how  to 
die :  he  did  not  know  how  to  live.' 

When  Seneca  wrote  his  treatise  in  praise 
of  poverty,  he  had  some  millions  sterling 
out  at  usurious  interest  ;  and  it  was  the 
pointed  saying  of  South,  that  when  he 
(Seneca)   recommended    people  to   throw 
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away  their  money,  it  was  with  the  view 
of  picking  it  up  himself. 

Amongst  moderns  there  is  the  familiar 
tale  of  Rousseau,  invoking  parental  care  for 
infancy  and  sending  his  own  children  to  a 
foundling    hospital  ;    and   the   less   known 
contrast  between  the  published  sentiment- 
alism  and  the  private  conduct  of  St.  Pierre, 
the  author  of  '  Paul  and  Virginia,'  who  has 
been  handed  down  to  posterity,  upon  the 
not  quite  unimpeachable  testimony  of  his 
wife,  as  a  man  of  desolating  egotism,  vio- 
lent against  the  feeble,  mendacious  with  the 
powerful.    '  I  have  gathered  from  the  mouth 
of  an  intimate  friend  of  this  worthy  woman,' 
adds  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches, '  the  most  start- 
ling anecdotes  of  this  pretended  good  man.' 
Fortunately  for  poor  humanity,  there  is 
a  compensating  process  or  principle  simul- 
taneously  at  work,  by   aid   of  which  the 
private  characters  of  authors  neutralise  the 
repelling  impressions  of  their  works.     The 
Count   Joseph  de  Maistre  proclaimed  the 
hangman  the  keystone  of  the  social  edifice. 
He  deliberately  laid  down  that,  in  the  study 
of  philosophy,  contempt  for  Locke  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom ;    that  the  Essay  on 
the  Human   Understanding    '  is   most    as- 
suredly, deny  it  who  may,  all  that  the  ab- 
solute want  of  genius  and  style  can  produce 
most  wearisome  ;'  that  Bacon  is  a  charla- 
'tan  ;  that  the  De  Augmentis  is  '  perfectly 
null  and   contemptible ;'   and  the   Novum 
Organon  'simply  worthy  of  Bedlam.'     No 
Avriter  of  anything  like  equal  eminence  has 
given  expression  to  so  startling  an  amount 
of  prejudice,  illiberality,  and  insulting  arro- 
gance in  his  books  ;  whilst  his  familiar  let- 
ters teem  with  proofs  of  a  kindly  and  lov- 
ing nature,  of  candor,  liberality,  and  Chris- 
tian virtues. 

We  are  also  told  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  drawing  too  broad  an  inference 
from  some  one  memorable  passage  or  ac- 
tion with  which  a  name  has  been  inextrica- 
bly and  disadvantageously  mixed  up.  '  If 
there  are  certain  cries  of  the  heart  which 
paint  the  entire  man  and  betray  the  secrets 
of  his  soul,  he  may  let  drop  ill-considered 
words  in  an  emergency  which  are  in  con- 
tradiction to  his  real  sentiments,  to  his 
whole  life.'  Or,  to  adopt  the  language  of 
Bruyere,  'Je  ne  sais  s'il  est  permis  de 
juger  des  homraes  par  une  faute  qui  est 
unique,  et  si  un  besoin  extreme,  ou  une 
violent  passion,  ou  un  premier  mouvement, 
tirent  a  consequence.'  Thus,  we  are  not  to 
believe  Barnave  a  Robespierre  because,  when 
the  death  of  Foulon  was  announced  amidst 
the  indignant  murmurs  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  he  exclaimed,  '  Ze  sang  qui 
coule,  est-il  done   si  pur   qu'on  ne  puisse 


en  repandre  quelques  gouttes  ? '  He  lived 
to  make  ample  reparation  for  this  outrage. 
Nor  will  it  be  forgotten  that  the  Vicorate 
de  Bonald  was  honest;  firm,  and  high- 
minded,  although,  hurried  away  by  intol- 
erance, he  impatiently  replied  to  those 
who  objected  to  making  sacrilege  a  capital 
crime,  '  Eh  Men  !  les  coupables  iront  devant 
leur  juge  natitrelP 

In  order  to  inculcate  the  value  of  docu- 
ments, M,  Feuillet  de  Conches  has  unspar- 
ingly exposed  celebrated  authors  who  have 
proceeded  on  the  mon  histoire  est  finie 
principle  ;  and  he  relates  an  anecdote 
which  will  be  new  to  most  readers.  M. 
de  Lamartine  meeting  M.  Alexander  Du- 
mas soon  after  the  publication  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  Girondins,  inquired  anxiously  of 
the  famous  romance-writer  if  he  had  read  it. 
^Oui;  c'est  sitperbe.  Cest  de  V histoire 
elevee  a  la  hauteur  du  roman.^ 

A  friend  calling  on  Archbishop  Usher 
found  him  busily  engaged  in  placing  his 
choicest  books  and  manuscripts  under  lock 
and  key,  a  precaution  which  he  explained 
by  mentioning  that  he  expected  a  party 
of  bibliophiles  and  -collectors  to  dinner. 
'What  most  of  all  and  still  afflicts  me,' 
complains  Evelyn,  '  those  letters  and  pa- 
pers of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  originals  and 
written  with  her  own  hand,  which  I  fur- 
nished to  Dr.  Burnet,  are  pretended  to 
have  been  lost  at  the  presse.  The  rest  1 
lent  to  his  countryman,  the  late  Duke  of 
Lauderdale,  who  never  returned  them  ;  so 
as  by  this  tretchery  my  collection  being 
broken,  I  bestowed  the  remainder  on  a 
worthy  and  curious  friend  of  mine,  who  is 
not  likely  to  trust  a  Scot  tvith  anything  he 
values.'' 

A  Scot  is  not  always  on  the  safe  side  in 
these  matters.  Sir  Walter,  after  mentioning 
the  sepulchral  vase  of  silver  sent  him  from 
Athens  by  Lord  Byron,  says  that  there  was 
a  letter  sent  with  this  vase  more  valuable 
than  the  gift  itself.  '  I  left  it  naturally  in  the 
urn  with  the  bones,  but  it  is  now  missing. 
As  the  theft  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  prac- 
tised by  a  mere  domestic,  I  am  compelled 
to  suspect  the  inhospitality  of  some  individ- 
ual of  higher  station  ;  most  gratuitously  ex- 
ercised, certainly,  since,  after  what  I  have 
said,  no  one  will  choose  to  boast  of  possess- 
ing this  literary  curiosity.' 

With  such  tendencies  abroad,  M.  Feuillet 
de  Conches  is  quite  right  in  warning  collect- 
ors against  the  predatory  habits  of  their 
associates  ;  although  when  he  comes  to  par- 
ticulars, his  own  personal  grievances  may 
turn  out  more  imaginary  than  real. 

""We  need  not  go  out  of  France  in  search  of 
such  adventures.     Woe  to  the  too  confiding 
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collector  who  forgets  that  of  King  Candaules ; 
another  Gyges  might  nefariously  cut  his  throat 
after  robbing  him  of  his  treasure !  The  lords 
of  the  literarj^  world  know  full  well  how  to  ca- 
jole them  at  need,  these  poor  collectors.  One 
while  they  publish  their  autographs,  in  spite 
of  the  owners ;  one  while  they  borrow  what 
they  never  return,  or  they  do  not  even  deign  to 
cite  their  names  whilst  making  use  of  their 
treasures. 

'  "Sicut  canis  ad  Nilum,  bibens  et  fugiens." 
Thus  Lord  Brougham,  to  whom,  through  the 
channel  of  an  illustrious  academician,  I  had 
lent  letters  of  the  eighteenth  century  for  his 
notices,  published  at  Paris,  ofVoltaire  and  Rous- 
seau, has  profited  by  my  communications,  and 
has  not  indicated  the  source,  so  that,  without 
falling  into^lhe  grasp  of  the  law,  I  should  not 
even  have  the  right  to  reprint  what  belongs  to 
me." 


No  such  consequences  could  ensue,  had 
Lord  Brougham  withheld  the  required  ac- 
knowledgment; and  in  the  preface  to  '  Lives 
of  Men  of  Letters  of  the  Time  of  George  III.,' 
edition  of  1855,  we  find, '  Besides  the  letters 
of  Voltaire,  communicated  by  Mr,  Stanford, 
and  which  were  given  in  the  former  editions, 
there  are  some  of  his,  and  one  of  Helvetius, 
now  inserted,  which  had  been  given  in  the 
French  edition,  having  been  kindly  commu- 
nicated by  M.  Feuillet,  a  gentleman  of  great 
respectability.' 

Another  story,  well  authenticated  by  ref- 
erences, relates  to  the  Malebranche  corre- 
spondence, purchased  at  the  Millon  sale  by  a 
collector,  and  lent  to  a  grand  j)hilosophe 
(not  named)  who  forthwith  made  arrange- 
ments for  publishing  the  letters  and  refused 
to  return  the  originals. 

I  Philosophy,  I  presume,  has  privileges 
which  simplify  the  domestic  economy  of  prop- 
erty, and  are  denied  to  vulgar  simplicity.  "  Oh, 
physics!  preserve  me  from  metaphysics,"  ex- 
claimed the  great  Newton  every  morning  of  his 
life.  The  poor  collector  would  not  give  in.  He 
appealed  to  the  authority  of  the  worthy  and 
loyal  academician  (the  witness  of  the  loan). 
Vain  effort !  A  common  friend,  the  author  of 
the  excellent  edition  of  Pascal  after  the  origi- 
nals, was  not  more  fortunate.  Plato  hugged  his 
prize,  hu  by  right  divine. 

'  Comply  with  the  conditions,  objected  M. 
F.  _ .  .  .,  or  restore.  He  who  has  bought  and 
paid  is  the  lawful  owner.  To  print  in  spite  of 
him  m  the  Journal  cles  Savans,  would  be  the 
violation  of  his  right ;  for  after  all,  if  he  brought 
an  action  against  you,  what  right  could  you 
allege?  ''Mi/  right,''  replied  the  philosopher, 
with  a  vivacity  which  had  at  least  the  merit  of 
frankness,  "My  ixission  is  my  right.'''' ' 

Taking  for  granted,  then,  the  value  of 
original  documents  and  evidences  of  all  sorts, 
as  well  as  the  rights  of  property  in  them,  to 
be  established  by  the  preface,  we  proceed  to 
the   main   body  of  the  work,  which  opens 


with  an  attempt  to  ascertain  what  are  the 
oldest  manuscripts  and  likenesses,  painted 
or  carved,  that  are  proved  by  history  or 
tradition  to  have  once  existed ;  how  far 
down  they  can  be  traced,  and  when  they 
were  destroyed  or  lost  sight  of.  The  sacred 
archives  come  first,  and  questions  arise, 
what  became  of  the  tables  which  Moses  de- 
posited in  an  ark  1  or  of  the  copies  of  the 
law  which  the  successive  kings  of  Israel 
were  directed  to  write  out  ?  or  of  the  title- 
deeds  which,  like  that  of  Hanameel's  field, 
'  were  put  in  earthen  vessels  that  they 
might  continue  many  days'?  The  wars  of 
the  Jews,  their  eventual  subjugation  and 
dispersion,  with  the  repeated  spoliation  or 
destruction  of  the  holy  buildings  in  which 
their  archives  were  deposited,  sufficiently 
account  for  the  disappearance  of  the  origi- 
nals at  an  early  period  ;  including  the  original 
of  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Bible  (made 
277  B.C.)  from  a  copy,  for  which,  accord- 
ing to  JosephuS;  an  enormous  sum  was  paid 
by  Ptolemy. 

The  persecutions  of  the  early  Christians, 
and  their   scattered   state,  will  equally  ac- 
count  for  the   rapid    disappearance  of  the 
autographs  or  originals  of  the  Gospels,  the 
Acts,  the   Epistles,   and   the    Apocalypse. 
There  is  not  so  much  as  an  authenticated 
scrap  of  the  handwriting  of  any  of  the  Fa- 
thers of  the  Church.     The  Greek  copy  of  the 
Evangelists,  known  as  the  Codex  Alexandri- 
nus,  in  the  British  Museum,  is  assigned  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and  the  tradi- 
tion attributing  it  to  St.  Thecla,  one  of  St. 
Paul's  virgin  converts,  is  apocryphal  at  best. 
The  pretended  autograph  of  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  St.  Mark  is  still  shown  at  Venice 
in  a  dilapidated,  fragmentary,  and   utterly 
illegible  state.     Such  as  it  is,  it  was  brought 
with   great   ceremony    from    a  convent  in 
Aquileia  in  1420,  and  is  held  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  devotional  compilation  for  the 
use  of  the  nuns.     The  autograph  of  auto- 
graphs (priceless  as  the  seamless  coat),  could 
it  be  recovered,  is  the  letter  of  our  Saviour 
to  Abgar,  Prince  of  Edessa,  promising  to 
send  a  disciple  to  cure  his  leprosy  and  teach 
his  people  the  true  faith.      An  Armenian 
historian  of  the  fourth  century,  who  gives 
the  text  of  the  Prince's  application  and  the 
reply,  says  that  Abgar,  after  having  been 
baptised  by  the  Apostle  Thaddeus,  wrote  to 
Tiberius  to  confirm  the   miraculous  life  and 
death  of  Christ.     St.  John  of  Damascus  re- 
lates the  same  incident  with  modifications. 
Procopius,  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  men- 
tions this  holy  letter,  then  augmented  by  a 
postscript  promising  the  city  of  Edessa  that 
it  should  never  fall  into  the  hands  of  enemies ; 
and  in  940  a.  d.  the  Roman  Emperor  got 
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possession  of  it ;  that  is,  he  procured  from 
Edessa  a  document  in  Greek  which  was 
there  treasured  as  the  original.  He  had  it 
magnificently  framed  in  gold  and  jewels, 
which  probably  caused  its  destruction  ;  for 
it  disappeared  for  good  and  all  during  the  rev- 
olution of  1185,  when  the  people  of  Con- 
stantinople rose  and  plundered  the  imperial 
palace. 

Copies  have  been  preserved ;  the  oldest 
extant  being  one  in  the  Escurial,  made  by 
a  monk  in  1435  ;  and  the  authenticity  of 
the  epistle  was  first  questioned  by  a  cele- 
brated philologist  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
Laurentius  Valla,  who  went  so  far  as  to  deny 
the  existence  of  Abgar.  The  controversy 
was  learnedly  and  conscientiously  revived 
by  an  ecclesiastical  historian  of  repute  in 
the  last  century.  '  But,'  remarks  M.  Feuil- 
let  de  Conches,  'knowledge  and  good  faith 
are  not  criticism.'  So,  spite  of  this  testi- 
mony, the  epistle  in  question  has  been  long 
since  relegated  to  the  company  of  the  coun- 
terfeits, with  the  text  of  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced by  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the  letters 
of  Clirist  which  fell  from  heaven  after  his 
ascension,  with  the  letters  of  the  Virgin,  and 
the  verses  of  the  Sibyls,  with  the  letters  of 
the  Devil  (of  which  facsimiles  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Collin  de  Plancy),  with  the  letter  of 
the  same  Pontius  Pilate  on  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  finally  that  of  Publius  Lentulus, 
which  gives,  from  life,  the  portrait  of  the 
Messiah. 

The  letter  of  Lentulus  opens  a  subject  of 
the  deepest  and  most  reverential  interest ; 
but  it  has  been  so  fully  and  admirably 
treated  by  Lady  Eastlake  that  a  bai'e  out- 
line of  the  main  argument  may  suflice  in 
this  place.*=  This  famous  document  pur- 
ports to  be  a  Eeport  from  a  Roman  pro- 
consul to  the  senate,  describing  from  actual 
observation  the  form,  features,  voice,  bear- 
ing, look  and  manner  of  the  Messiah, — the 
pure  and  open  brow,  the  rich  wine-coloured 
{yinei  colons)  hair  parted  in  the  middle 
and  falling  on  the  shoulders,  the  clear  blue 
eyes,  the  regular  features  with  their  grave 
yet  sweet  expression  ;  painting,  in  short,  so 
far  as  words  can  paint,  the  very  beau  ideal 
popularly  received  of  the  mortal  attributes 
of  the  Divine  Founder  of  our  faith.  It  has 
been  confidently  alleged  that  this  letter 
was  extracted  by  Eutropius  from  the  ai'- 
chives  of  the  senate ;  that  several  Fathers 
of  the  Church   made   mention  of  it ;    and 


*  'The  History  of  our  Lord  as  Exemplified  in 
Works  of  Art,  &c.  Commenced  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Jameson.  Continued  and  completed  by  Lady  East- 
lake.  London:  1864,'  We  refer  to  the  introduc- 
tion. 


that  portraits  were  painted  after  it  by  the 
command  of  Constantino  the  Great.  To 
all  this,  the  decisive  reply  is,  that  there 
was  no  proconsul  named  Lentulus  in  Judtea 
at  the  period ;  that  no  trace  of  the  letter  is 
discoverable  in  Eutropius ;  that  none  ot 
the  Fathers  (including  St.  Augustine,  who 
speaks  of  pretended  portraits  of  Christ) 
make  mention  of  it ;  and  that  the  earliest 
notice  of  it  occurs  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  the  famous  preacher,  Pere  Olivier 
Mailiard,  produced  it  in  macaronic  French. 

Not  content  with  these  strong  grounds 
for  incredulity,  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches 
maintains  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
arrive  at  the  source  of  the  forgery,  to  pick 
out  word  by  word  the  elements  in  the  dif- 
ferent traditional  portraits  in  writing  which 
lie  scattered  amongst  the  Fathers  or  the 
Greek  ecclesiastical  writers.  He  proceeds 
to  proof,  and  a  valuable  piece  of  criticism 
is  the  result ;  from  which  we  shall  simply 
borrow  an  episodical  passage  or  two  on 
the  startling  doubt  which  long  vexed  and 
divided  the  Fathers,  namely,  whether  the 
Divine  Essence  was  reflected  in  the  beauty 
of  the  outward  and  visible  form,  or  hidden, 
for  the  wisest  and  best  of  purposes,  under  a 
mean  and  unattractive  exterior. 

The  New  Testament  gave  no  help  to 
either  side.  The  Old  Testament  inflamed 
the  controversy  by  an  apparent  diversity. 
'  Thou  art  fairer  than  the  children  of  men,' 
is  the  inspired  language  of  the  Psalmist. 
'  He  hath  no  form  nor  comeliness,'  is  the 
similarly  inspii'ed  prophecy  of  Isaiah.  The 
holy  disputants,  as  was  their  wont,  declined 
any  rational  explanation  or  reconciliation  of 
the  texts  ;  and  as  no  reference  was  made  to 
the  authority  of  Lentulus,  the  fair  inference 
is  that  none  of  them  had  ever  heard  of  him. 
St.  Justin  declared  positively  for  ugliness : 
'  By  appearing  under  an  abject  and  humili- 
ating exterior,  our  Saviour  did  but  add  to 
what  the  mystery  of  the  redemption  oflfers 
of  sublime  and  touching.'  Tertullian  was 
strong  for  the  same  theory  :  '  Ne  aspectu 
quidem  honestus.'  '  Nee  humante  honesta- 
tis  fuit  corpus  ejus.'  '  Si  inglorius,  si  igno- 
bilis,  si  inhonorabilis,  meus  erit  Christus.' 
The  pagans,  accustomed  to  deify  beauty, 
saw  their  advantage  and  struck  in.  '  Your 
Christ  is  ugly,'  exclaimed  Celsus  with  true 
Epicurean  logic,  '  then  he  is  not  God.' 
The  three  great  divines  of  the  Western 
Church,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  and  St. 
Augustine,  stoutly  held  out  for  beauty,  and 
the  opposite  opinion,  discredited  in  Europe, 
was  eventually  confined  to  the  Manichogans 
and  some  doctors  of  the  East. 

It  may  be  collected  from  these  disputes 
that  no  certain  image  or  representation  of 
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the  form  and  features  of  Christ  has  been 
handed  down  by  tradition.  There  is  also 
much  weight  in  the  remark,  that  the  most 
ancient  effigies  are  stamped  with  a  Greek 
or  Roman  character,  both  in  physiognomy 
and  costume,  without  any  trace  of  the  Ara- 
bian or  Israelite  type.  Thus,  before  the 
Byzantine  style  fixed  a  la  grecque  the  face 
and  costume  of  Jesus,  the  paintings  of  the 
Roman  catacombs  gave  him  a  Roman  face, 
and  clothed  him  with  the  toga  and  the  pal- 
lium. Dating  from  these  productions,  there 
have  been  two  principal  types — the  type  of 
the  Western  Church  and  the  type  of  the 
Eastern  ;  varied  to  infinity  by  degrees  of 
civilisation,  by  race,  by  manners,  and  by 
clime.  'The  Greeks,'  says  Photius,  'think 
that  He  became  a  man  after  their  image  ; 
the  Romans,  that  He  had  the  features  of  a 
Roman;  the  Indians,  that  of  an  Indian;  the 
Ethiopians  make  him  a  black.'  Black  Vir- 
gins, we  need  hardly  repeat,  were  painted 
and  carved  in  ebony  according  to  the  re- 
ceived tradition,  and  still  abound  in  Catho- 
lic countries. 

The  extent  to  which  some  of  the  great 
painters  have  travestied  sacred  subjects  is 
familiar  to  all  students  of  art;  and  the 
liberties  taken  by  a  ruder  school  are  amus- 
ing by  their  mingled  absurdity  and  singu- 
larity : 

'  In  some  of  his  pictures  Rembrandt  made 
Abraham  a  burgess  of  his  time,  and  the  Mes- 
siah a  burgomaster  of  Saardam.  In  the  old 
paintings  representing  the  fall  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  forbidden 
fruit  varying  with  the  country  or  province.  In 
Normandy  and  Picardy  it  is  the  classic  apple, 
one  of  the  riches  of  the  country ;  in  Burgundy 
and  Champagne,  the  bunch  of  grapes ;  in  Pro- 
vence and  Portugal,  the  fig  and  the  orange ; 
whilst  in  America  it  is  the  guava.  The  guide  to 
the  paintings  of  Mount  Athos  prescribes  the  fig. 
The  fig-tree  is  under  the  protection  of  a  Greek 
saint,  Theodora,  named  the  fig-eater.  In  Greece, 
then,  it  is  generally  the  fig  which  is  adopted  on 
account  of  the  sweetness  and  abundance  of  the 
fruit.  In  Italy  it  is  sometimes  the  fig,  some- 
times the  orange,  according  to  the  province  or 
caprice.' 

The  Venerable  Bede,  not  content  with 
giving  the  names  and  ages  of  the  Magi  or 
wise  men  of  the  Epiphany,  enters  into 
minute  details  of  their  personal  appearance 
and  their  respective  gifis.  Thus,  Melchior, 
a  white-haired  sage,  offers  the  gold  ;  Caspar, 
beardless  and  fresh-coloured,  the  frankin- 
cense ;  and  Balthasar,  dark  and  full-bearded, 
the  myrrh.  Bede  followed  the  tradition  of 
his  age,  the  seventh  century.  But  what  did 
Cardinal  Mazarin  follow,  or  direct  to  be 
followed,  when  he  ordered  for  his  gallery 
an  unbroken  series  of  portraits  of  the  Popes, 


beginning  with  St.  Peter  1  A  similar  series 
has  been  reproduced  in  mosaic  at  Rome, 
and  may  also  be  seen  in  the  schools  of 
theology  at  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice ; 
the  portraits  being  about  on  a  par  with  those 
of  the  early  Kings  of  France,  beginning 
with  Pharamond  at  Versailles,  or  those  of 
the  Kings  of  Scotland  at  Holyrood,  which 
(as  Sir  Walter  Scott  relates)  elicited  an 
acute  criticism  from  a  Persian  ambassador. 
Addressing  the  housekeeper,  who  was  doing 
the  honours,  he  asked,  'You  paint  them 
yourself?'  And  on  her  modest  profession  of 
inability,  he  continued,  'You  no  able?  you 
try,  and  you  paint  better.' 

The  establishment  of  tha  National  Por- 
trait Gallery  under  the  auspices  of  Earl 
Stanhope,  and  the  discriminating  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Scharf,  and  the  Exhibition 
at  South  Kensington,  have  enabled  us  to 
take  stock,  as  it  were,  of  our  posessions  in 
this  line  of  art,  and  to  determine  with  toler- 
able certainty  which  of  our  earliest  portraits 
may  be  accepted  as  authentic,  i.  e.,  as  paint- 
ings from  the  life.  The  oldest  known  in 
our  time  was  the  portrait  of  Edward  III. 
in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  Westminster.  This 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1834,  but  careful 
copies  were  fortunately  taken  from  it  for 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1812.  The 
oldest  extant  of  recognised  authenticity  is 
the  portrait  of  Richard  III.  in  Windsor  Cas- 
tle, where,  however,  there  is  a  portrait  of 
Edward  IV.,  which  good  judges  (including 
Mr.  Scharf)  are  inclined  to  think  genuine. 
They  are  not  so  sure  of  her  Majesty's  por- 
trait of  Henry  IV.,  although  some  put  fiiith 
in  it,  relying  on  the  features  and  costume. 
The  earliest  of  the  genuine  pictures  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  is  a  Richard  III., 
next  in  quality  and  equal  in  genuineness  to 
the  one  at  Windsor.  The  second  earliest  in 
that  collection  is  a  Cardinal  Wolsey.  The 
earliest  at  South  Kensington  are  the  por- 
traits of  Sir  John  Donne  by  Memling  (No. 
18)  and  Edward  Grimston  by  Petrus 
Christus  (No.  17)  ;  both  by  artists  of  con- 
siderable distinction  in  the  history  of 
art. 

We  can  abandon  with  comparative  indif- 
ference any  small  remains  of  faith  we  may 
have  cherished  in  the  traditional  likenesses 
of  barbaric  kings  or  popes,  but  it  is  a  very 
different  matter  when  we  are  required  to 
believe  that  no  trustworthy  images  of  the 
heroes,  statesmen,  poets,  orators,  and  philo- 
sophers of  classical  antiquity  have  descended 
to  us  ;  that  the  busts  of  Alexander,  Caesar, 
Pompey,  Hannibal,  Pericles,  Homer,  Virgil, 
Horace,  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Plato,  So- 
crates, and  Aristotle,  with  a  host  of  others 
which  we  have  been  wont  to  admire  or  vener- 
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ate,  are  apocryphal.  ThQ  primA  facie  argu- 
ment is  rather  flivourable  to  many  of  them. 
Fame  is  more  lasting  tlian  brass,  cere  per- 
ennlits,  but  brass,  bronze,  and  marble  are 
lasting  enough  to  have  endured  to  our  time, 
and  retain  a  faithful  reflex  of  form  and  feat- 
ures, of  character  and  mind.  We  know 
that  the  ancients  were  never  tired  of  multi- 
plying statues  of  their  great  men,  and  that 
tlie  highest  genius  "was  employed  on  the 
greatest ;  Phidias,  on  Pericles,  Socrates,  and 
Alcibiades  ;  Praxiteles,  on  Demosthenes ; 
Lysippus,  on  Alexander  and  Aristotle,  and 
so  on.  Alexander  issued  a  decree  reserving 
the  right  of  reproducing  his  image  to  three 
artists  :  Apelles,  for  painting  ;  Pyrgoteles, 
for  stone  engraving;  Lysippus,  for  statuary 
in  bronze.  The  more  statues  the  more  hon- 
our, and  the  number  erected  to  the  popular 
favourites  was  immense.  Unluckily  they 
were  knocked  down  as  eagerly  as  they  had 
been  set  up  when  the  tide  turned.  No 
sooner  had  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Pharsa- 
lia  reached  the  capital,  than  all  Pompey's 
statues  were  thrown  down  and  mutilated. 
Augustus  began  his  reign  by  destroying  all 
the  busts  and  images  of  the  assassins  of 
Ceesar.  At  the  same  time  he  set  about 
forming  a  collection  of  the  triumphal  statues 
of  the  great  men  who  had  contributed  to  the 
power  of  Rome  ;  and  the  imperial  city  at 
that  time  boasted  many  private  galleries 
rich  with  the  spoils  of  Greece.  If  Mummius 
burnt  Coi'inth  with  most  of  its  inestimable 
treasures  of  art — that  same  Mummius  who 
gave  the  well-known  caution  to  the  car- 
riers of  what  he  saved' — Sylla  thanked  the 
gods  for  having  granted  him  two  signal 
favours  :  the  friendship  of  Metellus  Pius, 
and  the  good  fortune  of  having  taken 
Athens  without  destroying  it. 

But  independently  of  the  risks  of  removal, 
and  the  increased  difficulty  of  identification, 
the  accumulation  of  all  the  finest  produc- 
tions of  art  in  one  place,  and  that  place  the 
capital  of  the  world  which  ambition  or  sedi- 
tion periodically  converted  into  a  battle- 
field, was  one  main  cause  of  their  being 
wholly  lost,  or  of  their  descending  in  an  un- 
satisfactory condition  to  posterity.  Furor 
arma  ministrat :  anything  or  everything, 
sacred  or  profane,  becomes  a  weapon  in  a 
deadly  conflict  when  the  blood  is  up.  '  I 
expect  little  aid  from  their  hand,'  said  Front 
de  Boeuf,  alluding  to  the  stone  images  in  his 
chapel,  '  unless  we  were  to  hurl  them  from 
the  battlements  on  the  heads  of  the  villains. 
There  is  a  huge  lumbering  Saint  Christopher 
yonder,  sufficient  to  bear  a  whole  company 
to  the  earth.'  The  Roman  warriors  thought 
and  acted  like  the  rude  Norman  baron. 
When  Titus  Flavius  Sabinus,  the  brother  of 


Vespasian,  was  besieged  in  the  burning 
capitol  by  the  troops  of  Vitellius,  he  repair- 
ed breaches  and  formed  barricades  with  the 
statues  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter.  Fire  and 
earthquake  co-operated  with  civil  war  and 
barbaric  conquest  to  complete  the  work  of 
devastation  ;  whatever  was  left  unbroken  or 
distinguishable  lay  buried  under  heaps  of 
ruin  ;  and  when  the  superincumbent  mass 
of  rubbish  was  cleared  away  after  the  lapse 
of  ages,  the  grand  difficulty  arose  of  appro- 
priating the  proper  names  to  the  best  pre- 
served images,  and  of  duly  assorting  the 
arms,  legs,  heads,  and  noses  of  the  muti- 
lated. 

This  difficulty  was  aggravated  by  a  known 
practice  of  the  ancients,  which  may  have 
suggested  to  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  the 
notion  of  transforming  by  a  few  touches  of 
the  brush  the  sign  of 'The  Knight's  Head,' 
set  up  in  his  honour,  into  the  '  The  Saracen's 
Head  !'  When  the  Rhodians  decreed  the 
honour  of  a  statue  to  a  general,  he  was  de- 
sired to  choose  which  he  liked  amongst  the 
existing  votive  statues,  and  the  dedication 
was  altered  by  the  insertion  of  his  name. 
The  prevalence  and  antiquity  of  this  method 
of  substitution  are  proved  by  Plato's  pro- 
posed law  for  compelling  the  statuary  to 
form  each  statue  out  of  a  single  block  ;  and 
instances  abound  of  the  change  of  heads 
from  vanity,  caprice,  or  accident.  A  strik- 
ing passage  in  Statins  charges  Csesar  with 
the  incredible  folly  of  cutting  off"  the  head  of 
an  equestrian  statue  of  Alexander  by  Ly- 
sippus, and  replacing  it  by  a  gilded  Q^gy  of 
himself.  Tacitus  states  that  Tiberius  de- 
capitated a  statue  of  Augustus  to  make  room 
for  his  own  head  ;  and  the  gods  of  Greece, 
including  the  Jupiter  Olympus  of  Phidias, 
were  similarly  treated  by  Caligula  with  a 
view  to  his  own  deification.  There  is  a 
statue  of  Pompey  at  Rome  reputed  to  be 
the  very  one  at  whose  base,  '  which  all  the 
time  ran  blood,  great  Caesar  fell.'  But,  ob- 
jects M,  Feuillet  de  Conches,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  some  anecdote,  suspicious  as  in- 
genious, to  be  persuaded  that  the  head,  very 
badly  restored,  is  really  the  original  head. 
Rome  is  full  of  antiquity-mongers,  who  will 
supply  any  number  of  consuls'  or  empe- 
rors' heads  and  noses  to  ordei*. 

Napoleon  was  a  great  admirer  of  Han- 
nibal, and  one  day,  during  a  visit  to  the 
Louvre,  he  stopped  before  the  bust  which 
bears  the  name  of  his  hero,  and  inquired  of 
M.  Visconti,  the  distinguished  antiquary, 
whether  it  was  authentic.  '  It  is  possible,' 
was  the  reply,  '  the  Romans  erected  his 
statue  in  three  public  places  of  a  city  within 
the  bounds  of  which,  alone  among  the  ene- 
mies of  Rome,  he  had  cast  a  javelin.     Cara- 
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calla,  who  ranked  him  among  the  great  cap- 
tains, also  raised  several  statues  to  him ; 
but  all  this  is  much  posterior  to  Haimibal.' 
'This  effigy,'  rejoined  Napoleon, '  has  nothing 
African  about  it.  Besides,  Hannibal  was 
blind  of  one  eye,  and  this  is  not.  Are  there 
any  medals  of  the  time  confirmatory  of  this 
bust?'  'There  are  medals,  also  long  pos- 
terior.' '  Then  it  has  been  done  cqyi'es  coiq). 
I  do  not  believe  in  it.' 

Although  the  inference  from  the  eye  may 
rot  be  deemed  conclusive  by  connoisseurs, 
that  drawn  from  the  want  of  contemporary 
medals  carries  weight.  When  medals  and 
gems  fail,  the  deficiency  is  not  unfrequently 
supplied  Ijy  inscriptions  or  books.  The  fine 
bust  of  Cicero  at  the  Vatican  is  authentica- 
ted by  a  passage  in  Livy  as  well  as  by 
medals.  There  are  no  well-authenticated 
busts,  medals,  or  gems  of  Virgil  or  Horace ; 
although  the  biographers  of  Virgil  do  not 
hesitate  to  describe  him  as  tall  and  dark, 
with  long,  flowing  hair,  whilst  the  personal 
peculiarities  of  Horace  may  be  collected 
from  his  writings.  The  best  bust  of  Plato 
is  apocryphal,  which  is  probably  the  reason 
why  Mr.  Grote's  last  great  work,  '  Plato 
and  the  other  Companions  of  Socrates,'  ap- 
pears without  a  frontispiece. 

This  range  of  subjects  is  inexhaustible ; 
and  our  immfediate  object  is  simply  to  skim 
the  cream  of  a  semi-classical,  semi-artistic 
causerie.  We  will  now  suppose  the  con- 
versation turning  on  some  other  singularities 
of  classical  antiquity,  which  throw  light  on 
its  intellectual  or  secret  history,  and  suggest 
parallels  or  contrasts  with  modern  life  and 
manners. 

We  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that 
we  are  not  listening  to  the  story  of  an  Eng- 
lish or  French  collector,  when  we  are  told  of 
Libanius  of  Antioch  hearing  that  an  Iliad 
and  an  Odyssey  of  prodigious  antiquity  were 
about  to  be  sold  at  Athens,  and  commission- 
ing a  friend  to  purchase  them.  On  receipt 
of  the  coveted  treasures,  he  sends  a  fine 
copy  of  the  Iliad,  more  recent  but  correct, 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  friend's  services. 
He  next  learns  that  a  copy  of  the  Odyssey 
which  seemed  contemporary  with  Homer, 
is  for  sale,  and  purchases  it.  But  he  is  so 
ill-advised  as  to  lend  it,  and  as  it  is  not  re- 
turned, we  find  hira  complaining  and  la- 
menting, very  much  like  Evelyn  when  he 
denounced  the  carelessness  or  dishonesty 
of  the  two  Scot  borrowers,  or  the  French 
gentleman  who  was  done  out  of  the  Male- 
branche  letters  by  the  philosopher.  Why, 
asks  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches,  did  be  not  act 
like  the  Faculty  of  Paris  who  held  out 
against  Louis  XII.,  all  absolute  as  he  was, 
and  refused  to  lend  him  an  Arabian  manu- 


script without  a  deposit  of  a  hundred  gold 
pieces,  and  would  not  abate  a  livre  on 
seeing  the  royal  treasurer  forced  to  sell  a 
part  of  his  own  plate  to  make  up  half  of  the 
security  ? 

The  greatest  private  collection  of  auto- 
graphs at  Rome  is  said  to  have  been^liatof 
Mucianus,  the  friend  of  Pliny  the  Elder. 
He  especially  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of 
the  reputed  letter  of  Sarpedon  to  Priam, 
which  he  had  discovered  in  a  temple  whilst 
he  was  governor  of  Lycia.  Among  other 
celebrated  autographs  in  which  the  Greek 
and  Roman  collectors  put  fai^  may  be 
named  the  letters  of  Artaxerxes  and  De- 
mocritus  to  Hypocrates,  the  correspondence 
of  Alexander  and  Aristotle,  the  letter  of 
Zenobia  to  Aurelian  in  the  handwriting  of 
Longinus,  and  the  letters  of  Titus  to  Jose- 
phus,  testifying  to  the  trustworthiness  of 
his  history  of  the  Jews.  It  might  safely 
be  taken  for  granted,  without  evidence  of 
the  fact,  that  the  autographs  of  Livy, 
Cicero,  Horace,  Virgil,  &c.  &c.,  were  as 
eagerly  sought  after  and  as  highly  prized  in 
ancient  times  as  those  of  the  correspond- 
ing celebrities  in  our  own.  But  w^e  are  not 
left  to  conjecture.  Pliny  speaks  of  having 
seen  autographs  of  Cicero  and  Virgil. 
Quintilian  mentions  manuscripts  of  Cicero, 
Virgil,  Augustus  and  Cato  the  Censor, 
ajjropos  of  certain  differences  and  singulari- 
ties of  orthography  which  the  copyists  bad 
not  preserved.  Cicero  refers  to  aii  auto- 
graph of  Ennius  for  the  same  purpose. 
Aulus  Gellius  had  seen  a  manuscript  of  the 
Georgics,  corrected  by  the  author,  as  well 
as  a  manuscript  of  the  second  book  of  the 
^neid  which  passed  for  the  original,  or  at 
least  came  from  the  house  and  the  family 
of  Virgil.  The  first  known  use  of  the  word 
autograph  is  in  Suetonius,  Litercti  Augus- 
ti  Autof/raphce. 

A  great  variety  of  materials  were  em- 
ployed for  writing  by  the  Romans,  besides 
the  waxed  tablets,  without  which  no  Roman 
of  condition  ever  went  abroad.  For  episto- 
lary correspondence  they  used  a  fine  papyrus 
called  Augustan ;  the  second  quality  was 
called  Livian  ;  the  third  Claud ian.  They 
had  also  (adds  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches) 
'  great  eagle  paper  '  like  ourselves.  Curious 
points  of  analogy  abound  in  this  portion  of 
his  book.  The  ancients  had  ingenious 
cyphers  for  their  secret  dispatches,  and  seat 
private  orders  to  their  commanders  or  am- 
bassadors which  could  not  be  opened,  so  as 
to  be  legible,  without  a  peculiar  contrivance 
or  the  key.  Caesar's  usual  method  was  to 
write  by  agreement  the  fourth  letter  of  the 
alphabet  for  the  first ;  for  example,  D  for  A, 
and  so  on,  varying  the  arrangement  occa- 
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sionally.  The  Romans  had  also  short-hand 
writers,  a  chosen  number  of  whom  wei'c  em- 
ployed by  Cicero  to  take  down  a  speech  of 
Cato.  Martial  and  Ausonius  bear  testimony 
to  the  surprising  skill  of  some  of  them.  We 
find  emperors  and  consuls  scribbling  on  mon- 
umo^ts,  and  as  careless  of  profaning  or  de- 
facing them  as  modern  travellers  or  bag- 
men. M.  Letroune  found  the  names  of 
Hadrian,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Lucius 
Verus,  inscribed  on  the  statue  of  Memnon 
at  Thebes.  He  might  also  have  copied 
from  it,  Jiad  he  thought  fit,  *  Pierre  Giroux 
le  granc^ainqueicr,grenadierde  la  deuxieme 
demi-brigade,  division  Desaix,  passait  par 
Thebes,  le  7  Messidor,  An  VII,  pour  se 
rendre  aux  cataractes  du  Nil.^ 

The  conceit  of  compressing  the  greatest 
quantities  of  writing  into  a  given  space  was 
carried  to  excess  by  the  Romans.  Cicero 
speaks  of  the  entire  Iliad  having  been  writ- 
ten on  just  so  much  skin  or  parchment  as 
was  contained  in  a  nutshell — in  mice  inclu- 
sam.  This  tour  de  force  was  rivalled  by 
the  poet,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  who  contrived 
to  inclose  a  distich  in  letters  of  gold  within 
the  husk  of  a  grain  of  corn,  an  exploit  which 
may  pair  off  with  that  of  the  Frenchman  who 
wrote  the  four  canonical  prayers  on  his  nail. 
M,  Feuillet  de  Conches  has  discovered  a 
marked  analogy  between  the  French  bureau- 
cracy and  the  Roman  scribes,  who  formed  a 
corporation  of  which  Horace  was  a  member. 
They  had  gradually  grown  into  considerable 
importance,  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  copyists,  masters  and  journeymen, 
who  answered  to  our  printers. and  booksel- 
lers. The  Sosii  were  the  Murrays  and  Long- 
mans of  the  Augustan  age  of  Rome.  The 
patricians  were  not  ashamed  to  compete 
with  them  in  this  peculiar  line  of  business. 
The  house  of  Atticus  is  described  as  an  im- 
mense establishment  in  which  skilful  work- 
men, mostly  slaves,  were  busied  in  copying, 
pressing,  and  binding  for  the  book-market. 
One  amongst  them,  named  Tiron,  highly 
commended  by  Cicero,  turned  out  copies  that 
took  rank  like  Elzevirs. 

Women  were  much  employed  as  copyists, 
and  occasionally  as  scribes  or  secretaries. 
We  have  heard,  prior  to  the  abolition  of 
serfdom,  of  white  slaves  in  Russia  embarked 
in  commerce  or  eminent  in  art,  vainly  offer- 
ing enormous  sums  for  enfranchisement : 
and  cases  of  the  same  kind  were  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  Greece  and  Rome.  An  actor 
was  prepared  to  give  a  sum  equivalent  to 
seven  or  eight  thousand  pounds  sterling  for 
his  liberty.  One  Canisius  Sabrinus  (men- 
tioned by  Seneca),  a  man  of  enormous  wealth 
who  wished  to  shine  as  a  diner-out  in  spite 
of   his  natural   dulness,  procured  a  dozen 


slaves  who  were  made  to  learn  by  heart  se- 
lect passages  from  the  popular  poets  and  in- 
structed how  to  prompt  him  when  he  broke 
down  or  had  nothing  to  say.  As  the  re- 
quired duty  implied  memory  and  tact,  the 
slaves  are  said  to  have  cost  him,  on  the  aver- 
age, a  hundred  thousand  sesterces  (about 
800^.)  apiece. 

Mural  and  monumental  inscriptions  apart, 
the  oldest  specimens  of  Roman  writing  ex- 
tant are  those  discovered  in  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum.  Next  in  order  of  antiquity 
to  these  stand  a  Terence  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury and  a  Virgil  of  the  fifth,  both  on  parch- 
ment, now  in  the  Vatican.  How  happens  it 
that,  out  of  the  multitude  of  manuscripts  in 
general  circulation  for  several  centuries  later 
not  a  single  known  original,  and  hardly  one 
perfect  copy,  of  an  eminent  classic  author 
has  survived  the  dark  ages  1  The  best  solu- 
tion will  be  found  in  the  never-ceasing  war 
waged  against  learning  and  knowledge,  by 
bigotry  and  ignorance,  from  the  decline  of 
civilisation  to  its  revival  or  new  birth.  'The 
Romans,'  says  Disraeli  the  elder,  '  burnt  the 
books  of  the  Jews,  of  the  Christians,  and  of 
the  philosophers  ;  the  Jews  burnt  the  books 
of  the  Ciiristians  and  the  Pagans;  the 
Christians  burnt  the  books  of  the  Pagans  and 
the  Jews.'  Take,  for  instance,  the  fate  of 
Livy,  of  whom  we  have  only  thirty-five 
books,  and  those  incomplete,  out  of  one 
hundred  and  forty.  Independently  of  the 
long  chapter  of  accidents  common  to  all,  he 
was  honoured  by  the  senseless  enmity  of  Ca- 
ligula, who  ordered  his  works,  along  with 
those  of  Virgil  and  Homer,  to  be  cast  out  of 
all  the  libraries.  Livy  was  afterwards  treated 
much  in  the  same  fashion  by  Gregory  the 
Great,  who  placed  him  in  the  Index.  This 
same  Pope  (says  Disraeli)  ordered  that  the 
library  of  the  Palatine  Apollo,  a  treasury  of 
literature  formed  by  successive  emperors, 
should  be  committed  to  the  flames.  He  is- 
sued this  order  under  the  notion  of  confining 
the  attention  of  the  clergy  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  From  that  time  all  ancient 
learning  which  was  not  sanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  the  Church  has  been  emphati- 
cally distinguished  Si^profane  in  opposition 
to  sacred.  This  Pope  is  said  to  have  burnt 
the  works  of  Varro,  the  learned  Roman,  that 
Saint  Austin  might  escape  from  the  charge 
of  plagiarism,  being  deeply  indebted  to  Var- 
ro for  much  of  his  great  work,  'The  City  of 
God.' 

This  is  not  the  only  irreparable  loss  that 
has  been  attributed  to  plagiarism.  Cicero's 
treatise  De  Gloria,  was  extant  in  the  four- 
teenth century  and  in  the  possession  of  Pe- 
trarch, who  lent  it,  and  it  was  lost.  Two 
centuries  later  it  was  traced  to  a  convent 
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library,  from  which  it  had  disappeared  under 
circumstances  justifying  a  suspicion  that  the 
guardian  of  the  library,  Pierre  Alegonius, 
had  destroyed  it  to  conceal  the  fraudulent 
use  made  of  the  contents  for  his  treatise  i>e 
Exsilio^  many  pages  of  which  (to  borrow  a 
simile  from  the  Critic)  lie  upon  the  surface, 
like  lumps  of  marl  on  a  barren  moor,  en- 
cumbering what  they  cannot  fertilize.  Leon- 
ard Aretin,  believing  himself  the  sole  pos- 
sessor of  a  manuscript  of  Procopius  on  the 
War  of  the  Goths^  translated  it  into  Latin, 
and  passed  for  the  author,  until  another  copy 
turned  up.  The  Causeur  relates  a  similar 
anecdote  of  Augustin  Barbosa,  Bishop  of 
Ugento,  who  printed  a  treatise  De  Officio 
Episcoporinn.  His  cook  had  brought  home 
a  fish  wrapped  in  a  leaf  of  Latin  manuscript. 
The  prelate  had  the  curiosity  to  read  the 
fragment.  Struck  with  the  subject,  he  ran 
to  the  market,  and  ransacked  the  stalls  till 
he  had  discovered  the  book  from  which  the 
leaf  had  been  torn.  It  was  the  treatise  De 
Officiis,  which,  adding  very  little  of  his  own, 
he  published  among  his  works  '  to  the  great- 
er glory  of  God.'  This  was  a  bolder  stroke 
for  farlie  than  that  of  an  Irish  bishop,  still 
living,  who  incorporated  a  brother  divine's 
sermon  in  his  Charge.  Plagiarism,  how- 
ever, was  not  esteemed  so  heinous  an  of- 
fence as  it  is  at  present,  and  our  actual  stores 
of  thought  and  knowledge  have  been  en- 
riched by  it.  Thus,  Sulpicius  Severus,  the 
Christian  Sallust,  is  believed  to  have  copied 
his  account  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  from 
the  lost  books  of  Tacitus. 

How  little  comparative  value  was  at- 
tached for  some  time  after  the  revival  of 
letters  to  the  classic  masterpieces,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  confession  of  Petrarch, 
that  he  had  seen  several  in  his  youth  of 
which  all  trace  had  subsequently  been  lost; 
among  others,  the  Second  Decade  of  Livy. 
Its  fate  was  curious,  although  not  perhaps 
singular.  The  tutor  of  a  Marquis  de  Ron- 
viile,  playing  at  tennis  near  Saumur,  found 
that  his  racket  was  made  with  a  leaf  of  old 
parchment  containing  a  fragment  of  this 
Decade.  He  hurried  to  the  racket-maker 
to  save  the  remains :  all  had  passed  into 
rackets. 

Tacitus  had  a  better  chance  than  Livy  ; 
for  his  imperial  namesake,  after  supplying 
all  the  public  libraries  with  his  works,  or- 
dered ten  fresh  copies  to  be  executed  an- 
nually ;  yet  thirty  books  were  lost,  and  the 
manuscript  of  what  are  saved  escaped  by  a 
miracle  ;  a  single  copy  in  a  state  of  rapid 
decomposition  having  been  discovered  in  a 
convent  in  Westphalia. 

We  have  lingered  with  pleasure  over  this 
classical  cavserie,  which  is  just  such  as  may 


be  supposed  going  on  at  Earl  Stanhope's, 
Dean  Milman's,  Mr.  Gladstone's,  or  Mr. 
Grote's,  when  the  late  Sir  George  Lewis  and 
Lord  Macaulay  were  alive  to  join  in  it. 
Decies  r€2yetita 2ylacehit ;  and  although  many 
of  the  details  may  not  be  new  to  the  accom- 
plished bibliophile — to  the  Due  d'Aumale 
or  M.  Van  der  Weyer — we  are  not  afraid 
of  falling  under  the  sarcasm  levelled  in  Gil 
Bias  at  the  pedant  who  solemnly  narrated 
that  the  Athenian  children  cried  when  they 
were  whipped  ;  '  a  fact  of  which,  but  for  his 
vast  and  select  erudition,  w^e  should  have  re- 
mained ignorant.' 

We  shall  pass  more  rapidly  over  the 
chapters  devoted  to  China.  But  although 
the  gloss  of  novelty  has  been  taken  off  by 
recent  travellers,  there  is  still  a  good  deal 
left  in  the  Celestial  Empire  for  the  philoso- 
phical inquirer  to  glean  and  speculate  upon. 
The  respect  paid  by  the  Chinese  to  paper  or 
parchment  on  which  written  or  printed  char- 
acters have  been  impressed,  contrasts  strik- 
ingly with  the  European  mode  of  thinking, 
ancient  and  modem.  Martial's  friend,  Sta- 
tius,  tells  him  that  his  book  has  all  the  air 
of  paper  in  which  Egyptian  pepper  and 
Byzantian  anchovies  are  to  be  packed  ;  and 
the  same  vein  of  pleasantry  may  be  traced 
in  a  letter  from  Hume  to  Robertson :  '  I 
forgot  to  tell  you  that  two  days  ago  1  was 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  came  to  me  and  told  me  he 
hadlately  sent  taa  grocer's  shop  for  a  pound 
of  raisins  which  he  received  wrapped  up  in 
a  paper  that  he  showed  me.  How  would 
you  have  turned  pale  at  the  sight !  It  was 
a  leaf  of  your  History,  and  the  very  char- 
acter of  Queen  Elizabeth  which  you  had  la- 
boured so  finely,  little  thinking  it  would  soon 
come  to  so  disgraceful  an  end.'  After  sta- 
ting that  the  publisher,  Millar,  had  come  to 
him  for  information  to  trace  out  the  theft, 
he  adds :  '  In  vain  did  I  remonstrate  that 
this  was,  sooner  or  later,  the  fate  of  all  au- 
thors serins,  ocyus,  sors  exitura.  He  will 
not  be  satisfied  and  begs  me  to  keep  my 
jokes  for  another  occasion.' 

To  the  Chinese,  who  regard  the  art  of 
speaking  to  the  eyes  by  marks  or  signs  as  a 
gift  from  on  high,  handwriting  and  printing, 
means  fur  the  reproduction  of  thoughts,  arc 
sacred.  The  trade  of  ink-making  is  esteemed 
honourable  for  the  sanie  reason.  Hence  in 
China  a  scrap  of  printed  paper  or  writing 
is  never  wittingly  trodden  under  foot  or 
used  as  a  wrapper  :  it  is  carefully  picked  up  ; 
and  in  the  vestibule  of  each  house  is  a  per- 
fuming-pan  destined  to  receive  and  burn  all 
waste  papers  of  the  kind.  '  Tea  and  other 
objects  of  commerce,'  adds  M.  Feuillet  de 
Conches, '  are  always  packed  in  blank  paper.' 
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Thus,  too,  pocket-handkerchiefs  being  in 
China  an  object  of  show  and  luxurj'-,  every 
great  dignitary  is  followed  by  a  valet,  who, 
on  visits  of  ceremony,  carries  his  spitting- 
box  and  presents  him  with  small  pieces  of 
paper  every  time  he  wishes  to  blow  his  nose. 
These  pieces  of  paper  are  blank,  never  print- 
ed or  written. 

The  same  veneration  for  writing  was  pro- 
fessed by  a  Christian  saint,  rran9ois  d' As- 
sise, who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. If  his  eye  fell  on  any  scrap  of  writ- 
ing in  his  walks,  he  scrupulously  picked  it 
up,  for  fear  of  treading  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord  or  any  passage  treating  of  things 
sacred.  When  one  of  his  disciples  inquired 
of  him  why  he  picked  up  with  equal  care 
the  writings  of  pagans,  he  replied,  '  My  son, 
it  is  with  the  letters  of  these  writings  that 
we  form  the  most  glorious  name  of  God.' 

A  religious  respect  for  the  staff  of  life, 
bread,  is  not  confined  to  the  Chinese.  "VVe 
are  told  of  a  janissary  dropping  out  of  a 
procession  at  Aleppo,  and  dismounting  to 
remove  a  piece  of  bread,  lest  it  should  be 
profaned  by  the  horses'  hoofs.  During  the 
great  fire  of  London,  popularly  attributed 
to  the  Catholics,  a  member  of  the  Por- 
tuguese Embassy  was  apprehended  on  a 
charge  of  throwing  fireballs  into  houses. 
On  examination  it  was  proved  that  he  had 
simply  picked  up  a  piece  of  bread,  and 
placed  it  on  the  ledge  of  a  window  ;  an 
act  which  he  explained  by  stating  that,  ac- 
cording to  a  feeling  prevalent  among  his 
countrymen,  to  have  left  it  on  the  pavement 
would  have  been  a  sin.  To  return  to  the 
Chinese  :  it  stands  to  reason  that  they  at- 
tach the  highest  value  to  the  handwriting  of 
their  rulers  and  worthies — in  other  words 
to  autographs.  Even  fac-similes  are  held 
in  high  esteem,  and  the  interior  of  temples 
are  adorned  with  them,  posted  like  adver- 
tising bills  against  the  walls.  The  great 
pagoda  of  Canton  boasts  no  other  decora- 
tion ;  neither  does  the  great  temple  of  Con- 
fucius at  Pekin.  By  some  fatality  no 
manuscript  from  the  actual  hand  of  this 
philosopher  has  been  preserved.  All  his 
autographs  have  disappeared,  although 
autographs  are  extant  of  the  two  preceding 
centuries. 

The  use  of  red  ink  is  reserved  to  the 
emperors,  so  that  it  would  be  neither  easy 
nor  safe  to  counterfeit  their  autographs, 
which  are  carefully  deposited  in  the  state 
archives  when  the  immediate  purpose  has 
been  served.  The  signature  of  the  Mongol 
emperors  consisted  merely  of  the  impress 
of  the  forefinger  and  thumb.  The  first-class 
mandarins  claimed  the  privilege  of  authen- 
ticating documents   in   the   same   manner. 


The  Dalar-Lama  made  his  mark  with  tha 
entire  palm.  Writing,  however,  was  part 
of  the  imperial  education.  Kang  the  Third, 
contemporary  with  Louis  Quatorze,  rivalled 
the  Grand  Monarquein  the  importance  which 
he  attached  to  his  matutinal  condition  and 
preparations.  It  was  his  wont,  at  his  Icver^ 
to  circulate  among  his  courtiers  a  bulletin 
written  with  his  own  hand,  in  his  own  red 
ink,  containing  words  to  this  effect :  '  I  am 
well !'  One  of  these  papers  has  been  sold 
for  forty  pounds  in  the  autograph  market 
of  Pekin  ;  and  the  price  sounds  far  from 
exorbitant. 

In  the  competitive  examinations  of  China 
— in  which,  by  the  W'ay,  they  were  as  much 
in  advance  of  Europeans  as  in  the  first  rude 
invention  of  printing  and  gunpowder — the 
handwriting  carries  as  many  marks  as  the 
composition  :  and  in  the  case  of  aspirants 
to  the  Academy  of  Pekin,  it  is  the  Emperor 
in  person  who  examines  the  papers,  counts 
the  strokes  of  the  letters,  and  verifies  their 
agreement  and  form.  'One  is  always  sure, 
therefore,'  concludes  M.  Eeuillet  de  Conches, 
'  when  one  has  to  do  with  a  Han-Lin,  or 
academician,  to  have  to  do  with  a  s?tiolar,  a 
distinguished  man  of  letters,  and  one  skilled 
in  the  caligraphy  of  his  country.' 

With  a  reasonable  distrust  of  their  school 
of  painting,  the  Chinese  have  never  formed 
a  picture-gallery,  although  in  the  strictly 
imitative  arts  they  never  were  excelled,  not 
even  by  the  grapes  of  Zeuxis,  the  curtain  of 
Parrhasius,  or  the  door  at  Greenwhich 
Hospital,  Their  grand  stumbling  block  is 
perspective,  in  which  their  most  formidable 
rivals  are  the  Pre-Raphaelites.  '  Their 
style,'  remarks  M.  Eeuillet  de  Conches, 
'  talent  apart,  is  that  of  Cimabue  and  Giotto, 
abandoned  by  Massaccio,  resumed  by  Fra 
Angelico  da  Fiesole,  and,  an  age  later,  by 
Holbein  himself  in  some  of  his  portraits.' 

The  next,  the  third  part,  of  these  Cau- 
series,  starts  with  the  aphorism  that  all  col- 
lections are  useful,  although  some  may  be 
more  useful  than  others.  Just  so,  we  have 
heard  it  plausibly  maintained  that  all  wine 
is  good,  although  some  is  better  than  an- 
other, and  all  women  handsome,  although 
some  are  handsomer  than  others.  Yet  we 
are  quite  willing  to  concede  the  utility,  pro- 
vided the  disproportioned  trouble  and  ex- 
pense in  some  instances  are  conceded  in 
return ;  as  in  forming  collections  of  post- 
age-stamps, of  advertisements,  of  ropes 
with  which  celebrated  criminals  have  been 
hanged,  or  of  bills  of  fare  or  menus  of  the 
best  tables,  with  which  a  friend  of  ours, 
well  placed  in  diplomacy,  has  filled  an  album 
of  several  volumes.  A  startling  variety 
are  enumerated  by  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches, 
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illustrated  by  anecdotes,  and  setting  consec- 
utive description  at  defiance  ;  but  his  pages 
are  so  rich  in  materials  that  quoting  from 
them  at  random  is  like  dipping  into  the  ket- 
tle of  Camacho  :  something  tempting  and 
racy  is  almost  certain  to  come  up.  Thus, 
ajyropos  of  Frederick  the  Great's  collection 
of  snuffboxes  (containing  more  than  1,500) 
he  describes  a  snuff-box  of  Talleyrand  and 
its  use.  It  was  double,  two  snuff-boxes 
joined  together  by  a  common  bottom.  The 
one  was  politely  offered  to  his  acquaintance  ; 
the  other,  never  to  be  profaned  by  the  finger 
and  thumb  of  a  third  person,  was  reserved 
for  himself  Here  we  recognise  the  diplo- 
matist, so  eternally  on  his  guard,  that  when 
a  lady  requested  his  autograph,  he  wrote 
his  name  on  the  very  top  of  the  sheet  of 
paper  handed  to  him. 

The  principal  collector  of  ropes  is  declar- 
ed to  be  an  Englishman,  and  a  member  of 
the  Humane  Society,  who  died  about  seven- 
teen years  ago.  To  each  rope  was  attached 
a  memoir  of  the  subject  or  sufferer  ;  and  in 
most  instances  the  last  dying  speech  and 
confession  was  annexed,  proving,  it  is  added, 
■the  perfection  to  which,  by  dint  of  practice, 
the  eloquence  of  the  drop  has  arrived  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  'Can  it  be,  as  is  asserted 
on  the  authority  of  an  English  writer, 
whose  name  I  forget,  that  in  England  the 
masters  were  wont  to  practise  their  pupils 
in  this  kind  of  composition,  so  that  every 
good  Englishman  on  entering  into  the  world 
had  his  peroration  ready  en  cas  of  the  ac- 
cident of  the  gallows  ]'  Is  there  anything 
that  a  Frenchman,  lettered  or  unlettered, 
will  not  believe  of  an  Englishman, — not  at 
all  out  of  ill-nature  or  ill-will,  but  out  of 
sheer  ignorance  ?  In  the  month  of  January 
186G,  a  French  journal  described  the  Eng- 
lish aristocracy  as  habitually  risking  their 
centaine  de  guinees  on  the  result  of  a  cock- 
fight ;  and  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  repro- 
duces, without  questioning,  the  state m.f'nt  of 
Diderot  that,  in  a  secluded  quarter  of  St. 
James's  Park,  there  was  a  pond  in'  which 
the  female  sex  had  exclusive  privilege  of 
drowning  themselves.  So  well-informed  a 
writer  might  surely  have  learned  that  the 
English  occupy  only  the  third  or  fourth 
rank  in  the  statistics  of  suicide,  and  that  the 
Prussians  stand  first. 

The  collection  of  ropes  begins  with  Sir 
Thomas  Blount,  who  was  executed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  It  contains  instruments 
which,  according  to  the  notes  annexed,  had 
served  in  executions  when  the  culprit  or 
martyr  was  hung  between  two  don^s,  or 
with  a  dog  tied  to  his  feet.  There,  too,  was 
the  silken  cord  which  Lord  Ferrers  begged 
hard  to  substitute  for  the  hempen  one — as 
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great  a  curiosity  as  the  sword  which  Baalam 
wished  for  to  punish  his  ass ;  and  with 
it  might  have  been  appropriately  ticketed 
one  of  the  willow-twigs,  the  received  make- 
shifts in  Ireland ;  so  received,  in  fact, 
temp.  Elizabeth,  that  a  rebel  with  a 
rope  round  his  neck  claimed  the  privi- 
lege of  the  twig.  Bowstrings,  which  had 
done  signal  duty  in  the  East,  abounded ; 
and  one  rope  professed  to  be  the  very  rope 
with  which  Lord  Bacon's  friend  tried 
whether  death  by  suffocation  was  agreeable 
or  not.  The  practical  conclusion,  contrary 
to  the  theoretical  one  of  some  recent  essay- 
ists on  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment, 
was  in  the  negative.  An  appropriate  in- 
scription to  be  placQ^i  over  the  door  of  a 
collection  of  this  kind  might  be  taken  from 
the  Trodelhexe' s  speech  in  the  Wcdpurgis- 
nacht,  or  from  a  well-known  passage  in 
Tarn  o'  Shanter. 

Light  is  thrown  on  manners  by  collec- 
tions, common  in  France,  o?  billets  de  nais- 
sauce,  de  mariage,  and  de  mort  or  d''enterre- 
meat.  Those  in  use  towards  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  were  adorned  with  emblems 
like  valentines  ;  and  artistic  skill  of  a  high 
order  was  frequently  employed  upon  them^ 
An  account  of  the  billet  d''enterremen.t  of 
the  Duke  de  Lavanguyon,  a  masterpiece  of 
the  kind,  may  be  read  in  the  Literary  Cor- 
respondence of  Grimm.  The  same  fashion 
partially  prevailed  in  England ;  and  the 
card  of  invitation  to  the  funeral  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  engraved  by  Bartolozzl, 
would  fetch  a  high  price.  A  plentiful  har- 
vest was  offered  to  collectors  of  a  gloomy 
and  reflective  turn  by  the  violation  of  the 
graves  at  St.  Denis  in  1793.  One  of  them, 
hedon,  jyhysicien  (conjuror)  by  profession, 
contrived  to  abstract  fragnients  of  the  tombs 
sufficient  to  construct  a  sarcophagus  for  the 
rest  of  his  acquisitions,  consisting  of  bones, 
crowns,  sceptres,  shrouds,  and  other  relics 
and  emblems  of  defunct  kings  and  queens. 
The  bodies  were  mostly  in  different  stages 
of  decomposition  ;  but  a  few  were  perfectly 
preserved  and  had  a  complete  look  of  life. 
Henry  IV.  looked  as  if  he  had  just  fall- 
en asleep,  and  his  fresh  appearance  led  to 
an  incident,  related  by  a  bystander,  which 
seems  to  have  escaped  M.  Feuillet  de 
Conches  : — 

'A  soldier  who  was  present,  moved  by  a 
martial  enthusiasm  at  the  moment  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  coffin,  threw  lT.imself  on  the  body  of 
the  conqueror  of  the  League,  and  after  a  long 
silence  of  admiration,  he  drew  his  sabre,  cut  off 
a  long  lock  (meche)  of  his  beard,  which  was  still 
fresh,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time  in  energetic 
and  truly  military  terms  :  "  And  I  too  am  a 
Frencli  soldier.     Henceforward  I  will  have  no 
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other  moustache."  Placing  this  precious  lock 
on  his  upper  lip:  "Now  I  am  sure  of  con- 
quering the  enemies  of  France,  and  I  march  to 
victory."     So  saying  he  withdrew.'  * 

The  Grand  Monarque,  also,  was  found  in 
perfect  preservation,  and  his  exact  propor- 
tions were  carefully  measured  and  calculat- 
ed before  he  was  broken  up.  His  height 
was  under  five  feet  eight;  and  this  result 
supplied  Lord  Macaulay  with  the  text  of  one 
of  his  most  ornate  and  characteristic  pas- 
sages. Turenne,  who,  as  well  as  Da  Gues- 
clin,  had  received  the  royal  honour  of  a 
burial  at  St.  Denis,  was  also  torn  from  his 
tomb,  and  was  on  the  point  of  being  flung 
into  a  newly  dug  pit  with  the  rest,  when 
a  savant,  struck  by  his  high  state  of  preser- 
vation, claimed  the  body  for  the  National 
Academy  of  Anatomy.  It  remained  there 
till  September  1800,  when  the  First  Con- 
sul, ashamed  of  the  indignity  to  which  the 
military  glory  of  France  was  thus  exposed, 
caused  it  to  be  removed  with  becoming  so- 
lemnity and  deposited  in  the  Church  of  the 
Invalides. 

Stranger  still,  and  yet  better  fitted  to 
point  a  moral,  was  the  destiny  of  Kichelieu, 
whose  body  was  torn  from  the  grave  in  the 
church  of  the  Sorbonne  and  rudely  trampled 
under  foot,  after  the  head  had  been  cut  ofl" 
and  exhibited  to  the  bystanders,  amongst 
whom  was  Lenoir,  A  grocer  got  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  kept  it  as  a  curiosity  till  he 
married,  when,  to  calm  his  wife's  fears,  he 
sold  it  to  M.  Armez  pere,  who  offered  it  to 
the  Due  de  Richelieu,  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  under  the  Restoration,  Tloe  offer 
remained  unacknowledged,  and  the  head  de- 
volved on  M,  Armez  fils.  At  a  sitting  of 
the  Historical  Committee  of  Arts  and  Mon- 
uments, on  the  I3th  June,  1846,  attention 
was  called  to  the  circumstance,  and  the 
president,  M.  de  Montalembert,  supported 
by  the  committee,  attempted  to  repair  the 
profanation.  Their  exertions  proved  vain, 
and  were  renewed  with  no  better  result  in 
1855.  '  We  accuse  no  one,'  observes  M. 
Feuillet,  '  still  the  fact  is  undeniable  that 
this  terrible  head,  the  personification  of  the 
absolute  monarchy  killing  the  aristocratic 
monarchy,  is  wandering  upon  the  earth  like 
a  spectre  that  has  straggled  out  of  the  do- 


*  Description  Historique  et  Chronologique  des 
Monumens  de  Sculpture  reunis  au  Musee  des  Monu- 
mcns  Fran9ais.  Par  Alexandre  Lenoir,  Fondateur 
et  Administrateur  de  ce  Musee  ;  augmcntee  d'unc 
Dissertation  sur  la  Barbe  et  les  Costumes  de  chaque 
Siecle,  du  proces-verbal  des  Exhumations  de  Saint- 
Dennis  et  d'un  Traite  de  la  Peinture  sur  Verre,  par  le 
meme  auteur.  Sixieme  edition,  Paris,  an  X  de  la 
Republique  (1802). 


main  of  the  dead.'  During  the  same  pop- 
ular phrenzy  in  1793,  the  fine  marble  statue 
of  the  Cardinal  at  the  Chateau  de  Melleraye 
was  decapitated,  and — '  to  what  base  uses 
we  may  return,  Horatio ' — the  head  was 
used  as  a  balance-weight  for  a  roasting-jack 
by  a  zealous  republican  of  the  district. 

Not  content  with  emptying  the  tombs, 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror  danced  among  them.  Over  the  en- 
trance to  a  cemetery  was  a  scroll :  Bal  dn 
Zephyr  ;  and  once  on  a  time  the  patronesses 
stood  at  the  doors  distributing  copies  of  the 
'  Rights  of  Man,'  bound  in  human  skin  sup- 
plied to  the  binder  by  the  executioner.  M. 
Villenave  possessed  one  of  these  copies. 
What  would  not  an  English  collector  give 
for  one  1  What  would  not  the  drum  made 
out  of  Ziska's  skin  fetch  at  Christie's,  should 
it  accidentally  turn  up?  Mathematicians 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  there  is  a  joint 
of  Galileo's  back-bone  in  the  Museum  at 
Padua,  surreptitiously  abstracted  by  the 
physician  entrusted  with  the  transfer  of  the 
relics  to  the  Santa  Cruce  at  Florence  in 
1737. 

The  worshippers  of  the  Goddess  of  Rea- 
son were  anticipated  in  their  taste  for  hor- 
rors by  the  fine  ladies,  the  belles  marquises^ 
of  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
If  we  may  trust  the  Marquis  d'Argenson, 
their  favourite  object  of  contemplation  was  a 
death's  head.  They  adorned  it  with  rib- 
bons, lighted  it  up  with  coloured  lamps,  and 
remained  in  mute  meditation  before  it  for 
half-an-hour  before  the  promenade  or  the 
play.  The  queen  Maria  Leczinska  had  one 
which  she  called  la  belle  mir/nonne,  and  pre- 
tended to  be  the  skull  of  Ninon  de  Lenclos. 
One  may  suppose,  without  any  lack  of  chari- 
ty, that  there  was  nothing  very  elevating  or 
purifying  in  the  train  of  meditation  which 
the  skull  of  Ninon  de  Lenclos  would  in- 
spire. Yet  Queen  Maria  Leczinska  passed 
for  virtuous,  and  was  guilty  of  nothing 
worse  than  folly,  or  a  shade  of  hypocrisy, 
in  sanctioning  such  a  fashion  by  her  ex- 
ample. 

A  collector  of  walking-sticks,  M.  Henri 
de  Meer,  a  Dutchman,  attracted  attention  to 
his  collection  by  going  mad  and  dying  with 
a  walking-stick  in  each  hand ;  feeble  imita- 
tor of  Dr.  Morrison,  who  breathed  his  last 
grasping  a  box  of  his  own  pills  and  calling 
loudly  for  more.  But  the  collections  which 
afford  most  aid  to  history,  and  most  scope 
to  speculation,  are  those  of  vrigs,  hats,  caps, 
.and  head-dresses.  The  vacillating  and  er- 
ratic tendency  of  national  taste,  the  march 
of  mind,  the  progress  of  events,  may  be 
traced  by  them.  A  war,  a  peace,  a  new 
play,  a  scientific  invention,  a  public  disaster, 
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an  actor,  a  beauty,  a  hero,  a  charlatan,  any- 
thing or  anybody  that  made  a  noise,  origi- 
nated a  head-dress  and  gave  a  name  to  it. 
There  was  the  "perrxique  a  la  Ramilies  or  a 
la  Villeroy,  by  way  of  set-off  to  the  cravat 
a  la  Steinkirk,  emblematic  of  the  battle  in 
which  the  star  of  William  paled  before  that 
of  Luxembourg.  '  The  jewellers,'  says  Mac- 
aulay,  '  devised  Steinkirlc  buckles  :  the  per- 
fumers sold  Steinkirk  powder.  But  the 
name  of  the  field  of  battle  was  peculiarly 
given  to  a  new  species  of  collar.  Lace 
neckcloths  were  then  worn  by  men  of  fash- 
ion ;  and  it  had  been  usual  to  arrange  them 
with  great  care.  But  at  the  terrible  mo- 
ment when  the  brigade  of  Bourbonnais  was 
flying  before  the  onset  of  the  allies,  there 
was  no  time  for  foppery  ;  and  the  finest 
gentlemen  of  the  court  came  spurring  to 
the  front  of  the  line  of  battle  with  their 
rich  cravats  in  disorder.  It  therefore  be- 
came a  fashion  among  the  beauties  of  Paris 
to  wear  round  their  necks  kerchiefs  of  the 
finest  lace  studiously  disarranged,  and  these 
^     kerchiefs  were  called  Stein  kirks.' 

During  the  exultation  caused  by  the 
naval  combats  of  the  '  Juno '  and  the 
'Belle  Poule,'  the  French  ladies  went  about 
with  mimic  frigates  on  their  heads.  There 
are  individual  memories  associated  with 
this  class  of  articles  which  have  a  painful 
yet  irresistible  attraction.  We  cannot  avert 
our  eyes  from  the  wig  of  Queen  Margaret, 
the  faithless  and  fascinating  wife  of  Henry 
IV.,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that  she  had  her 
pages  clipped  to  hide  under  thsir  fair  tresses 
the  black  locks  which  nature  had  bestowed 
upon  her.  Still  less  can  we  refuse  the  evi- 
dence of  the  'True  Report  of  the  last  mo- 
ments of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  which  sets 
forth  that,  when  the  executioner  lifted  the 
head  by  the  hair  to  show  it  to  the  bystand- 
ers with  the  exclamation  of  '  God  Save  the 
Queen,'  it  suddenly  dropped  from  his  hands. 
The  hair  was  false ;  the  head  had  been 
shaved  in  front  and  at  the  back,  leaving  a 
few  grey  hairs  on  the  sides.* 

The  author  of  '  Waverley  '  remarks  that 
the  vanity  of  personal  appearance  may 
be  found  clinging  to  the  soldier  who  leads  a 
forlorn  hope,  and  the  criminal  who  ascends 
the  scaffold.  The  minutest  details  of  Mary's 
dress  at  her  execution  were  carefully  stud- 
ied. According  to  one  account,  '  her  kirtle 
was  of  figured  black  satin,  and  her  petti- 
coat-skirts of  crimson  velvet,  her  shoes  of 
Spanish  leather ;  a  pair  of  green  silk  ga&ters ; 
her  nether  stockings  worsted,  and  coloured 


*  The  authority  is  Chateauneuf,  the  French  ambas- 
sador. See  '  Lettres  de  Marie  Stuart,'  &e.  &c.  Par 
A.  Teulet.    Paris  :   1859. 


watchet  (pale  blue)  clouded  with  silver,  and 
edged  on  the  tops  with  silver,  and  next  her 
legs  a  pair  .of  Jersey  hose.  She  wore  also 
drawers  of  white  fustian.'  This  account 
is  adopted  by  Miss  Strickland  on  the  au- 
thority of  Burleigh's  reporter.  She  adds  that 
the  details  coincide  with  those  communi- 
cated by  Chateauneuf,  also  from  the  notes 
of  an  eye-witness,  which  is  true  with  the 
exception  of  the  stockings.  Chateauneuf's 
eye-witness  declares  these  to  have  been 
silk,  and  the  garters  he  described  as  deux 
belles  esckarpes  sans  ouvrage. 

The  stockings  and  garters  are  preserved 
in  a  collection  that  has  been  laid  open  to  the 
Causeur,  and  he  reminds  us,  in  reference  to 
the  large  stock  of  garters  comprised  in  it, 
that  this  compromising  ligature  was  not 
formerly  what  it  is  now,  a  secret  or  con- 
cealed article  of  dress.  Women  wore  draw- 
ers, otherwise  called  chausses,  fiistened  to 
the  bas  de  chausses  (which  for  shortness  we 
call  bas)  or  stockings.  The  garter,  fastened 
beneath  the  knee  by  a  rich  clasp  or  buckle, 
was  the  connecting- band  between  the  draw- 
ers and  stockings.  There  was,  conse- 
quently, no  reason  for  its  not  being  exposed 
to  view.  '  This,'  he  continues,  '  explains 
why  in  riding  dress  ladies  wore  stockings 
richly  worked  and  garters  set  with  jewels; 
how  a  Duchess  of  Orleans  (whose  garters 
were  inventoried)  could  venture  during  her 
widowhood  to  have  tears  and  thoughts 
(pensees)  enamelled  on  them  ;  how  Edward 
111.  could  found  his  great  order  of  the  Gar- 
ter without  degrading  it  by  avowing  its  ori- 
gin.' But  what  was  its  origin?  Surely  an 
antiquarian  of  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches's  at- 
tainments and  calibre  must  know  that  the 
old  story  of  the  Countess  of  Salisbury  has 
been  given  up  on  all  sides,  and  that  the  ut- 
most exertions  of  his  learned  brethren  to 
solve  the  mystery  have  proved  vain  ;  al- 
though it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
actual  garter  dropped  by  the  Countess  may 
not  be  found  duly  labelled  in  the  collection 
of  his  friend.* 

We  must  return  to  the  inexhaustible  sub- 
ject of  wigs  and  hair-dressing,  if  only  to 
point  out  that  the  new  fashion  (set  by  the 
Parisian  demi  monde)  of  yellow  or  golden 
hair,  with  a  tinge  of  red  or  auburn,  is  sim- 
ply the  revival  of  one  which  began  under 
more  respectable  auspices  towards  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  two  queens,  Anne  and  Maria  Theresa, 


*  All  the  various  theories  of  the  origin  of  the 
Order  are  investigated  and  declared  unsatisfactory 
by  Mr.  Beltz.  See  '  Memorials  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,' &c.  By  G.  F.  Beltz,  Lancaster  Herald: 
1841.  Ladies  invited  to  the  feasts  of  St.  George 
wore  the  garter  round  the  arm. 
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dowager  and  regnante,  the  seductive  hero- 
ine of  the  Fronde,  the  Duchess  de  Longue- 
ville,  and  the  two  first  favourites,  Mesdames 
De  la  Valliere  and  De  Fontanges,  were 
blondes;  so,  for  all  the  aspiring  beauties 
whom  nature  had  made  a  shade  too  dark 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  wear  a  wig 
or  dye.  The  men  fell  into  the  custom,  as 
mtij  be  learnt  from  Moliere,  who  makes  the 
Misanthrope  exclaim  to  Celimene — 

'  Vous   etes-Tous  rendue,   avec  tout  le  beau 

monde, 
Au  merite  eclatant  de  sa  perruque  blonde.' 

'  The  assumption  of  the  perruque  by  Jean 
Baptiste,  the  son  of  Racine,  secretary  of  em- 
Itassy  in  Holhmd,  is  regularly  discussed  be- 
tween him  and  his  mother-in-law  :  '  Your 
father  deeply  regrets  the  necessity  which 
you  say  you  are  under  of  wearing  a 
wig.  He  leaves  the  decision  to  the  ambas- 
sador. When  your  father  is  in  better  health 
he  will  order  M.  Mageury  to  make  you  such 
a  one  as  you  require.  Madame  la  Com- 
tesse  de  Grammont  is  very  sorry  for  you 
that  you  should  lose  the  attraction  which 
your  hair  gave  you.' 

The  entry  in  Pepys's  Diary  for  May  11, 
1667,  runs  thus  : 

'  Mj^  wife  being  dressed  this  day  in  fair  hair, 
did  make  me  so  mad  that  I  spoke  not  one  word 
to  her,  though  I  was  ready  to  burst  with  anger. 
After  that  Creed  and  I  into  the  Park  and  walked, 
a  most  pleasant  evening,  and  so  took  coach, 
and  took  up  my  wife,  and  in  my  way  home  dis- 
covered my  trouble  to  my  wife  for  her  white 
locks,  swearing  several  times,  Miiich  I  pray 
God  may  forgive  me  for,  and  bending  mj^  fist, 
that  I  would  not  endure  it.' 

They  renewed  the  discussion  the  next  day, 
Sunday,  and  came  to  an  undei'standing  that 
she  should  give  up  her  w'hite  locks,  on  his 
agreeing  to  give  up  keeping  company  with 
one  Mrs.  Knipp,  of  whom  there  is  frequent 
and  rather  compromising  mention  in  the 
Diary. 

There  \vas  no  concealment  or  fear  of  de- 
tection on  the  part  of  either  sex.  The  false 
hair  was  put  oft'  and  on  by  the  woman  like 
a  bonnet  or  a  cap  ;  and  a  court  lady  would 
have  felt  little  aba>hed  at  an  accident  such  as 
recently  happened  to  a  fair  equestrian,  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  drop  the  whole  of  her 
back  hair  or  chicjnon  in  Rotten  Row. 

The  fashion  of  powdering  the  hair  with 
gold  dust,  which  has  recently  found  votaries 
both  at  London  and  Paris,  was  commenced 
by  Poppsea  the  wife  of  Nero,  and  copied  by 
Lucius  Verus  (the  adopted  son  of  Aurelius), 
who  was  extravagantly  vain  of  his  hair.  Au- 
thorities are  not  wanting  to  prove  that  the 
golden  and  auburn  tints  which  we  admire  fn 


the  portraits  of  Titian,  Tintoret,  and  Paul 
Veronese,  were  produced  by  a  tincture  in 
vogue  at  Venice  in  the  sixteenth  century.''' 
The  c'ollections  show  that  other  shades  of 
colour,  especially  brown  and  black,  have  had 
their  day  ;  and  it  is  a  disputed  question  in 
connoisseurship  whether  the  highest  degree 
of  beauty  has  not  been  attained  by  the 
brunettes.  Red  or  carroty  (which  is  the 
correcter  translation  of  ro?<a:  or  rot/sse)  has 
been  at  a  discount  in  all  ages.  It  was  thought 
ominous  of  evil  by  the  ancients,  and  typical 
of  villainy  during  many  ages  of  the  Christian 
era.  '  Judas-coloured  hair'  is  the  spiteful 
repi'oach  of  Pope.  ^Av.ssi,  dans  tout  notre 
musee  d6  coiffure,  pas  tin  cheveu  roux  ardent, 
coxdeur  de  carotte.'' 

The  reason  why  Racine  put  off  ordering 
his  son's  wig  is  obvious  enough  when  we 
find  that  the  price  of  one  of  the  fashionable 
colour  was  a  thousand  French  crowns.  The 
gentleman  whom  Sydney  Smith,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  length  and  redundancy  of  his 
curls,  accused  of  growing  hair  for  sale,  might 
have  driven  a  profitable  trade  at  that  time. 
Down  to  the  period  immediately  preceding 
the  French  Revolution,  which  introduced 
crops  a  la  Brutus,  the  Avigs  commonly  worn 
by  English  gentlemen  in  the  streets  cost 
from  thirty  to  forty  guineas  ;  and  Rogers, 
appealing  to  Luttrell  in  our  hearing,  thus 
described  a  mode  of  theft  as  pi'actised  in 
London  within  their  common  memory.  The 
operator  was  a  small  boy  in  a  butcher's 
tray  on  the  shoulders  of  a  tall  man  ;  and  when 
the  wig  was  adroitly  twitched  off,  the  be- 
wildered owner  looked  round  for  it  in  vain  ; 
an  accomplice  confused  and  impeded  under 
the  pretence  of  assisting  him,  and  the  tray- 
bearer  made  off. 

Fine  hair  was  a  frequent  resource  in  want, 
and  a  far  higher  class  were  occasionally 
tempted  to  recur  to  it  than  the  heroine  of  a 
repulsive  episode  of  Les  Miserables.  Mrs. 
Howard,  afterwards  Countess  of  Suffolk, 
the  flivourite  of  George  II.,  is  an  example. 
In  her  earlier  and  domestic  days,  when  her 
husband  Avas  English  Minister  at  Hanover, 
they^  were  in  want  of  money  to  give  an  in- 
dispensable dinner  or  entertainment  of  some 
sort,  and  to  supply  the  deficiency  she  mag- 
nanimously sacrificed  her  hair.     Large  al- 


*  We  arc  indebted  to  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  for  a 
very  elegant  volume,  entitled  '  Les  Femmes  Blondes,' 
in  which  he  has  collected  with  his  usual  learning 
and  gaiety  all  the  Italian  authorities  on  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  turning  the  colour  of  the  Jiair. 
The  Venetian  ladies  applied  vinegar  and  water  to 
their  heads,  and  then  sat  in  the  sun,  with  a  rim  or 
shade  of  straw  to  protect  them  from  sun-stroke. 
This  book,  which  is  a  bibliographical  curiosity,  was 
published  last  year  in  Paris, 
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lowance  should  be  made  for  the  frailties  of  a 
woman  who  thus  understood  and  practised 
the  self  denying  duties  of  a  wife. 

Of  course  there  were  not  wanting  cen- 
sors and  puritans  to  denounce  wigs  and 
cosmetics,  as  vehemently  as  Prynne  de- 
nounced the  unloveliness  of  love-locks.  An 
Abbe  de  Vessets  published  a  treatise  against 
Ze  Luxe  de  Coiffures  in  1694,  containing  a 
chapter  headed,  Mariage :  une  Jille  coeff'ee 
a  la  mode  ii'est  digne  de  recevoir  ce  sacrement. 
Another  Abbo  is  the  author  of  a  book  on 
L\Abus  des  Nudites  de  Gorge.  The  name 
of  the  first  member  of  the  priest- 
hood who  adopted  the  peruke  to  the  scan- 
dal of  the  lay  public,  has  been  preserv- 
ed. It  was  the  Abbe  de  la  Roviere,  a 
courtier  of  Gaston  of  Orleans,  and  he  after- 
wards became  Bishop  of  Langres.  How 
modes  of  thinking,  even  on  sacerdotal  sub- 
jects, vary  with  time  and  country  !  When 
the  cadet  of  a  noble  family,  who  had  been  a 
Captain  of  Dragoons,  was  made  a  bishop  by 
George  111.,  he  nearly  went  down  on  his 
knees  to  his  Majesty  to  be  permitted  to 
dispense  with  the  wig  ;  and  the  king  re- 
mained inexorable.  The  rise  and  fall  of 
Kant's  wig  are  thought  to  indicate  not 
only  the  fitful  changes  of  the  curiosity-mar- 
ket, but  the  rise  and  fall  of  his  philosophy. 
It  (the  wig)  fetched  thirty  thousand  florins 
at  his  death.  At  one  of  the  subsequent  fairs 
at  Leipzig  it  was  sold  for  twelve  thousand 
dollars,  a  fall  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per 
cent.  '  The  system  of  Kant  was  going  down. 
Can  the  same  be  said  of  the  philosophy  of  J.  J. 
Rousseau,  whose  shoes  {sabots) ^  sold  at  the 
same  fair,  were  given  for  ten  dollars?'  M.  Feu- 
illet  de  Conches  has  had  in  his  hand  a  pair  of 
the  spectacles  brought  from  Venice  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  which  (he  adds)  became 
so  much  the  fashion  that  the  elegantes  never 
took  them  off,  not  even  in  bed.  The  glasses 
were  double  the  size  of  those  now  in  use. 
He  has  also  examined  a  packet  of  the  tooth- 
picks, imported  into  France  by  Antonio 
Perez,  which  popularised  the  habit  rendered 
memorable  by  Coligny,  who  was  never  seen 
without  a  took-pick  between  his  teeth.  After 
the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  his 
body  was  exposed  with  the  eternal  tooth- 
pick in  his  mouth  ;  but  we  are  not  aware 
that  it  has  been  preserved. 

A  collection  of  buttons  was  exhibited  at 
the  University  of  Ghent  in  1845,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  and  proved  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  manners  and 
art.  They  were  not  only  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  in  polished  steel,  in  silver  and  gold, 
and  set  with  the  costliest  jewels  ;  but  an 
entire  series  w^ere  painted  in  miniature  by 
the  first  artists  of  the  period — the  first  years 


of  Louis  XVI.  There  were  portraits  of 
celebrated  beauties,  with  copies  of  ancient 
statues  and  scenes  taken  from  ancient  my- 
thology. Klingstet  made  double  buttons 
with  a  spring,  containing  two  surfaces,  and 
each  a  chef-d^oeuvre  in  its  way.  Honorc 
Fragonard,  a  decorator  of  note,  painted  for 
a  gay  marquis  a  set  of  buttons  «  la  Watteau, 
which  have  been  preserved.  Another  man 
of  rank  wore  a  set  of  small  watches,  without, 
it  is  slily  added,  becoming  more  famous 
for  punctuality.  Equal  extravagance  was 
indulged  about  the  same  time  in  waistcoats, 
which,  although  the  material  was  more  per- 
ishable, afforded  wider  scope  for  luxury  and 
design.  An  exquisite  of  the  first  water  was 
then  an  improving  study  for  both  the 
sempstress  or  embroiderer  and  the  scene- 
painter.  One  might  be  seen  with  the  amours 
of  Mars  and  Venus  on  his  stomach,  and  an- 
other with  a  cavalry  review.  '  We  are  as- 
sured,' says  a  writer  in  the  Memoires  Se- 
crets, . '  that  an  enthusiast  has  ordered  a ' 
dozen  waistcoats  representing  scenes  from 
the  popular  plays,  so  that  his  wardrobe  may- 
become  a  theatrical  repertory  and  some  day 
serve  for  tapestry.'  After  the  assembly  of 
the  Notables,  there  were  gileis  aux  Notables, 
copied  from  the  print  described  by  Bachau- 
mont :  '  The  king  is  in  the  middle,  on  his 
throne  :  in  the  left  hand  he  holds  a  scroll 
on  which  are  these  words,  IS  age  d^or  ;  bub 
by  a  very  offensive  oversight  it  is  so  placed 
that  he  seems  to  be  rummaging  his  pockets 
with  his  right  hand.'  A  little  later,  the  guil- 
lotine grew  into  fashion  for  ornaments,  es- 
pecially for  brooches  and  pins. 

The  same  vaunted  collection,  which  re- 
opens so  many  curious  chapters  of  social  an- 
nals, is  described  as  particuIarlyAich  in 
gloves.  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  boasts  of 
having  himself  contributed  the  identical  pair 
of  gloves  which  Anne  of  Austria  sent  to 
Spain  to  the  Due  d'Arcos,  with  a  letter  of 
business  ending  with  this  P.S. :  '  Monsieur 
Le  Due  et  Compere,  I  send  herewith  a  pair 
of  gloves  which  will  serve  as  a  pattern 
for  the  dozen  which  I  request  you  to  have 
forwarded  to  me.'  These  gloves  are  of 
coarse  leather ;  and  surprise  is  expressed 
that  they  could  be  worn  by  a  woman  who, 
it  was  feared  at  Madrid,  was  too  delicate  to 
be  able  to  sleep  in  Holland  sheets.  Along- 
side of  them  are  placed  the  gloves  which 
Antonio  Perez,  Spanish  ex-ambassador,  sent 
to  Lady  Knolles  with  a  letter  saying  :  '  These 
gloves.  Madam,  are  made  of  the  skin  of  a 
dog,  the  animal  most  praised  for  its  fidelity. 
Deign  to  allow  me  this  praise,  with  a  place 
in  your  good  graces.  And  if  I  can  be  of  no 
other  use,  my  skin  at  least  might  serve  to 
make  gloves.'      He  was  so   pleased  with 
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this  conceit,  that  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Rich  he 
repeats  and  improves  upon  it : — 

'  I  have  endured  such  affliction  at  not  having 
ready  at  hand  the  dogskin  gloves  desired  by 
your  ladyship,  that  I  have  resolved  to  sacrifice 
myself  for  your  service,  and  to  strip  off  a  little 
skin  from  the  most  delicate  part  of  myself,  if 
indeed  any  delicate  skin  can  be  found  on  a 
thing  so  rustic  as  my  person.  .  .  .  The  gloves 
are  of  dogskin,  Madame ;  and  yet  they  are  of 
mine,  for  I  hold  myself  a  dog,  and  entreat  your 
Ladyship  to  hold  me  for  such,  as  well  on  ac- 
count of  my  faith  as  my  passion.  The  skinned 
dog  (pe?T(?  decollado)  of  your  Ladyship.  Anton. 
Peuez.' 

The  most  curious  collection  of  chaussures 
(boots,  shoes,  and  slippers)  is  stated  to  be 
in  the  possession  of  an  Englishman,  Mr. 
Eoach  Smith.  Besides  specimens  of  every 
successive  age,  beginning  with  the  boots  of 
a  bishop  in  721  a.d.,  he  has  several  to  v/hich 
an  historic  or  romantic  interest  is  attached  ; 
e.  g.  the  shoes  of  most  of  the  beauties  of 
Charles  II.'s  court,  including  the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland,  the  Countess  of  Muskerry,  and 
la  belle  Hamilton  (afterwards  Comtesse  de 
Grammont),  with  those  of  Miss  Jennings 
and  Miss  Stewart  (the  original  of  the  Britan- 
nia on  the  guinea),  stolen,  according  to  the 
labels,  by  Rochester  and  Killigrew. 

There  is  an  entire  compartment  devoted 
to  some  of  the  shoes  crowned  by  the  fSociete 
des  Petits  Fieds,  over  which  the  member 
with  the  smallest  foot  presided  till  she  was 
displaced  by  a  competitor,  a  Cinderella-like 
slipper  being  kept  to  test  the  quali6cations 
of  the  candidates.  If  Pauline  Buonaparte 
(Princess  Borghese)  had  cotnpeted,  she 
would  have  been  hailed  president  for  life 
by  acclamation.  Her  feet,  besides  their 
smallness  and  exquisite  shape,  were  plump 
(poteles)  and  rosy  like  those  of  a  child  ; 
and  she  was  by  no  means  chary  in  exhibit- 
ing them.  On  ceremonial  occasions,  a  page 
entered  with  a  cushion  of  crimson  velvet,  on 
which  she  placed  her  foot,  whilst  he  knelt 
and  drew  off  the  stocking,  with  the  favoured 
circle  looking  on.  Her  remark  on  sitting 
for  a  nearly  nude  figure  to  Canova  is  well 
known. 

The  Curieiix  relates  a  trait  of  enthu- 
siasm on  the  part  of  a  milord  which  we  sus- 
pect will  prove  new  to  his  countrymen.  A 
Scotch  earl,  Lord  Fife,  gave  Madame  Ves- 
tris  a  thousand  guineas  to  allow  a  cast  to  be 
taken  of  her  leg,  which  was  superb.  The 
earl  died,  and  this  cherished  leg  was  sold  for 
half-a-crov/n  !  The  moral  reflection  is  con- 
veyed in  a  line  from  Lamartine  : 

'J'ai  pese  dans  ma  main  la  cendredes  heros.' 

This  leg  should  have  been  sent  to  the  fair  at 


Leipzig  along  with  Kant's  wig.  The  Ger- 
mans are,  or  were,  the  people  for  answering 
to  an  extraordinary  call  on  sensibility  or 
sentiment.  When  Sontag  was  in  the  height 
of  her  celebrity  at  Berlin,  a  party  of  her 
military  admirers  bribed  her  maid  to  give 
them  one  of  her  cast-oflf  slippers,  had  it  set 
as  a  cup,  and  toasted  her  in  it  till  it  was 
worn  out.  There  is  another  story  that  a 
party  of  students  rushed  into  her  hotel 
whilst  her  carriage  was  driving  off,  and 
made  a  prey  of  a  wine-glass  not  quite 
empty,  out  of  which  she  had  just  been  drink- 
ing. This  was  put  up  to  auction  on  the 
spot,  and  fetched  seventeen  dollars.  A 
pair  of  shoes  has  been  preserved  with  extrav- 
agantly high  heels  painted  by  Watteau  to 
represent  a  flock  or  sheepfold  (bergerie)  of 
Loves.  The  Duchess  de  Berry  had  a  shoe 
that  once  belonged  to  Louis  XIV.,  of  dark 
velvet,  embroidered  with  Jleurs-de-lis,  and 
adorned  with  a  battlepiece  painted  by  Par- 
rocel. 

'■Puisque  nous  causons,  let  us  pause  a  lit- 
tle to  speak  of  the  history  of  flowers,  of  the 
flowers  that  Marie  Antoinette  loved  so  well, 
that  she  so  largely  contributed  to  multiply 
and  embellish.'  We  willingly  pause  to  record 
the  plausible  claim  put  in  for  the  invention 
of  what  is  commonly  called  the  English  sys- 
tem of  gardening,  by  a  Frenchman,  in  the 
time  of  Louis  Quatorze.  It  was  the  poet 
Du  Freshoy,  we  are  assured,  who  first  ven- 
tured on  substituting  the  picturesque  variety 
of  the  landscape-painter  for  the  rectilinear 
style  of  the  architects,  and  was  made  comp- 
troller of  the  royal  gardens  in  recognition  of 
his  merit.  But  nature  and  simplicity  were 
sadly  out  of  keeping  with  the  artificial  gran- 
deur of  Versailles,  The  genius  of  Du  Fres- 
noy  was  chilled  or  rebuked  by  his  royal 
patron,  and  the  reform  planned  by  him 
stopped  short,  '  His  system  returned  to 
us,'  says  the  Cuj-ieux,  'in  the  following  age, 
with  the  British  stamp  on  it,  as  so  many 
products  of  French  imagination  return  to 
us,'  Girardiu  created  Ermenonville  ;  M, 
Boutin,  Tivoli ;  M.  de  la  Borde,  Mereville; 
the  poet-painter  Watelet,  Moulin-Joli.  The 
Prince  de  Ligne  did  his  best  to  correct  the 
stiffness  of  his  paternal  alleys  and  flower- 
beds. Then,  in  1774,  came  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, who,  under  the  direction  of  Bernard  de 
Jussieu  and  a  clever  gardener,  converted 
Trianon  into  a  charming  parterre,  where  the 
system  of  the  English  painter,  William 
Kent,  and  his  rival,  Browne  (the  inventor 
Du  Fresnoy  was  altogether  forgotten)  was 
more  followed  than  the  severe  harmony  of 
Le  Nostre  and  De  la  Quintenie. 

Kent  died  in  1748;  and  Browne  achieved 
his   highest   distinction  by  laying  out   the 
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grounds  of  Blenheim,  where  he  committed  a 
solecism  which  elicited  a  cutting  sarcasm  on 
his  illustrious  employer,  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  A  magnificent  bridge  over  a 
streamlet  provoked  the  epigram : 

'  The  lofty  arch  his  high  ambition  shows. 
The  stream  an  emblem  of  his  bounty  flows.' 

Our  neighbour's  were  in  no  hurry  to  re- 
claim their  property  in  the  invention,  if  it 
can  be  so  termed  ;  and  we  suspect  that  the 
resumption  simply  formed  part  of  the  An- 
glomania that  came  over  them  about  the 
time  when  Marie  Antoinette  began  amusing 
herself  with  the  creation  of  JOe  Petit  Tria- 
non. Her  fondness  for  flowers  led  to  one 
of  those  revolutions  in  head-dresses  of  which 
specimens  may  be  multiplied  to  weariness. 
When  flowers  got  common,  the  court  ladies 
took  first  to  fruit,  and  afterwards  to  vegeta- 
bles. Chaplets  of  artificial  radishes  and  car- 
rots were  in  vogue.  Madame  de  Matignon 
appeared  one  day,  d  la  jardiniere,  in  a  head- 
dress of  brown  linen  striped  with  blue,  or- 
namented by  the  artist  hand  of  Leonard 
with  a  head  of  brocoli  and  an  artichoke. 

The  bare  list  of  collections  visited  by 
the  Curieux  would  fill  many  pages.  But 
his  master  passion  is  for  autographs ;  and 
he  is  constantly  digressing  to  expatiate  on 
their  value  and  their  charm  ;  on  the  best 
methods  of  utilising,  and  the  sacred  duty  of 
preserving,  them.  Indeed,  he  is  a  veritable 
Chinese  in  his  reverence  for  written  paper; 
and  he  would  cordially  assent  to  the  second 
branch  of  the  roue  maxim,  Write  not.  Burn 
not,  without  regarding,  probably  without 
suspecting,  the  consummate  profligacy  that 
lurked  in  it.  Yet  in  his  highly  interesting 
dissertation  on  the  Cassette  avx  Poulets  of 
Fouquet,  he  incidentally  demonstrates  the 
imprudence,  to  use  no  stronger  term,  of 
giving  a  permanent  form  to  any  shape  of 
forbidden  feeling,  or  any  passing  burst  of 
irritability,  disappointment,  or  caprice.  The 
one  may  make  an  enemy  or  unmake  a 
friend  ;  the  other  may  destroy  a  reputation. 
Trifles  light  as  air,  once  committed  to  paper, 
have  often  led  to  complications  in  which 
peace,  fortune,  and  happiness  have  been 
wrecked. 

Fouquct,  the  prince  of  financiers,  was  not 
less  renowned  for  gallantry  than  for  liberal- 
ity and  wealth.  His  downfall  was  owing  to 
his  indiscreet  rivalry  with  his  royal  master 
both  in  magnificence  and  love.  The  first 
step  after  his  arrest  was  the  seizure  of  his 
papers,  including  the  casket  in  which  he 
kept  those  notes  and  letters  of  female  friends 
and  applicants  which  pass  under  the  denom- 
ination 0? poulets.  The  opening  of  this  cas- 
ket was  dreaded  like  that  of  another  Pan- 


dora's box,  without  Hope  at  the  bottom. 
What  varied  evils,  what  scandalous  disclo- 
sures, what  revelations  of  broken  fortunes 
and  fallen  or  fiilling  virtue,  might  come 
forth !  The  King  himself  opened  the  casket, 
and  its  contents  were  read  by  only  two 
persons  beside  himself,  the  Queen  and 
Tellier  (the  royal  confessor).  All  sorts  of 
stories  were  afloat,  and  Madame  de  Molte- 
ville  remarks  that  few  persons  about  the 
Court  were  exempt  from  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing sacrificed  to  the  golden  calf;  that  the 
fable  of  Daniie  was  fully  borne  out,  and 
that,  since,  by  exti-aordinary  ill-luck,  Fou- 
quet  kept  all  the  letters  addressed  to  him, 
things  were  read  which  did  great  harm  to 
very  many  persons.  Rumour  and  malice 
added,  coloured,  or  invented.  A  pretended 
letter  from  Madame  Scarron  (afterwards 
Madame  de  Maintenon),  was  handed  about, 
containing  this  passage  : — 

'  J'ai  toujours  fuy  le  vice,  et  naturellement  je 
hais  le  peche  ;  niais  je  vous  avoue  que  je  hais 
encore  davantage  la  pauvrete.  J'ai  re9u  de 
voux  dix  mille  ecus  ;  si  vous  voulez  encore  en 
apporter  dix  mille  dans  deux  jours,  je  verrai 
ce  que  j'aurai  faire.' 

Another  version  of  the  letter  commences 
differently,  and  ends  :  '' Je  ne  vous  deffends 
pasd''esperer.''  The  Cwri'eMa;  indignantly  de- 
nounces this  letter  as  a  fabrication,  and  jus- 
tifies his  incredulity  by  a  passage  in  the 
Souvenirs  of  Madame  de  Caylas  :  'I  re- 
member to  have  heard  that  Madame  Scar- 
ron, being  one  day  obliged  to  go  to  speak  to 
M.  Fouquet,  she  thought  fit  to  go  so  negli- 
gently dressed  that  her  friends  were  ashamed 
to  take  her  there.  Everybody  knows  what 
M.  Fouquet  was,  and  his  weakness  for 
women,  and  how  the  vainest  and  the  best 
placed  sought  to  please  him.'  The  un- 
charitable might  put  an  opposite  interpre- 
tation on  this  neglected  dress  ;  and  the  best 
defence  for  Madame  Scarron  is  the  continued 
respect  in  which  she  was  held  by  the  Court 
and  her  private  marriage  to  the  King. 
There  is  no  hatred  like  religious  hatred,  and 
this  very  marriage  became  a  fresh  topic 
for  calumny  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had 
suffered  from  the  persecutions  encouraged 
by  her  bigotry.  'In  1835,  at  the  French 
Hospital  in  London,'  says  the  Curieux,  '  I 
found,  in  the  possession  of  an  old  female  in- 
mate, an  English  libel  against  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  entitled,  The  French  King's 
Wedding,  or  the  Royal  Frolic;  being  a 
pleasant  account  of  the  intrigues,  comical 
courtship,  cattencauling,  and  surprising 
marriage  ceremonies  of  Louis  XIV.  with 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  with  a  Comical 
Song,  sung  to  His  Majesty:  1708.  The 
old  Protestant  obstinately  refused  to  cede 
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me  the  book,  which  she  read  and  re-read 
with  pleasure,  although  she  found  difficulty 
in  understanding  it.' 

Another  lady  whom  the  Curieux  deems 
unjustly  calumniated  was  the  Marquise  du 
Plessis-Belliere,  accused  of  having  assisted 
Fouquet  in  his  designs  on  Madame  de  la 
Valliere  on  the  strength  of  what  is  termed 
a  hideous  apocryphal  letter  amongst  the 
papers  of  Conrart.  The  Marquise  was  a 
friend  of  Fouquet  and  rendered  him  impor- 
tant political  services,  whether  she  was  paid 
for  them  or  not.  The  reputation  of  another 
great  lady,  the  Princess  of  Monaco  {nee  de 
Grammont,)  who  was  also  compromised 
by  the  correspondence,  is  abandoned  as  not 
worth  defending;  and  in  this  instance  at 
least  a  sound  discretion  has  been  exercised. 
Leaving  her  husband  to  the  solitary  enjoy- 
ment of  his  miniature  sovereignty,  she  lived 
a  gay  life  at  the  French  Court,  where  she 
was  renowned  for  the  rapid  succession  of 
her  lovers,  every  one  of  whom  was  regularly 
hung  in  effigy  by  the  Prince  in  the  avenue 
of  his  palace  at  Monaco,  with  a  label  round 
the  neck.  The  number  became  startling ; 
strangers  came  from  far  and  near  to  admire 
the  spectacle;  and  the  circumstance  at  length 
came  to  the  ears  of  the  Grand  Monarque. 
He  tried  at  first  to  interfere  with  a  high 
hand,  but  finding  his  threats  vain,  and  the 
scandal  on  the  increase,  he  was  fain  to  con- 
ciliate the  Prince  by  a  promise  that  a  strict 
guard  should  henceforth  be  kept  on  the 
Princess ;  whereupon  the  effigies  were  re- 
moved. 

Another  letter  to  Fouquet,  which  no  vir- 
tuous woman  could  have  written,  endorsed 
Letire  cVune  Inconnne  by  Conrart,  was  by 
turns  attributed  to  Madame  Scarron  and 
[Madame  de  Sevigne  in  the  Memoires  sur  la 
Bastille,  and  finally  given  to  Madame  de 
Sevigne  by  the  rest  of  the  scandalous  chi'on- 
icles  in  circulation.  Her  known  and  avowed 
letters  go  far  to  refute  the  calumny.  '  With 
him  '  (Fouquet),  she  wa-ites  to  Bussy,  '  I 
have  always  the  same  precautions  and  the 
same  fears,  which  notably  retard  the  pro- 
gress he  would  willingly  make.  I  believe 
he  will  be  tired  at  last  of  always  recom- 
mencing uselessly  the  same  thing.' 

The  following  passage  is  copied  verbatiin  et 
literatim  from  an  autograph  letter  of  hers  to 
Menage  in  the  possession  of  the  Curie2ix : — 

'  Je  vous  remercie,  mon  cher  monsieur,  de 
toutes  vos  nouuelles.  II  y  en  a  deux  ou  trois 
dans  vostrc  lettre  que  ie  ne  sauois  point.  Pour 
cellcs  do  M.  Fouquet,  ie  nentends  parlcr  dautre 
chose.  Je  pense  que  vous  saucs  bien  Ie  deple- 
sir  que  iay  eii  davoir  este  trouuee  dans  Ic  nom- 
bre  cic  celles  qui  luy  ont  escrit.  II  est  vray  que 
ce  nestait  ny  la  galanterie,   ni   linterest  que 


mauoient  obligee  davoir  vu  commerce  avec  luy. 
Lon  voit  clairement  que  ce  nestait  que  pour  les 
affaires  de  M.  de  la  Trousse;  mais  cela  nem- 
pesche  pas  que  ie  naye  este  fort  touchee  de  voir 
quil  les  avoit  mises  dans  la  cassette  de  ses  pou- 
lets,  et  de  nie  voir  nommee  parmy  celles  qui 
nont  pas  eii  des  sentimens  si  purs  que  moy. 
Dans  cette  occasion  iay  besoin  que  mes  amis  in- 
struisent  ceux  qui  ne  "le  sont  pas.  Je  vous  croy 
asses  genereux  pour  vouloir  en  dire  ce  que  Me. 
de  la  Fayette  vous  en  aprendra,  et  iay  receu 
tant  dautres  marques  de  vostre  amitie  que  je  ne 
fais  nulle  facon  de  vous  coniurer  de  me  donner 
encore  celle-cy.' 

Bussy-Rabutin  who,  like  Fouquet,  had 
failed  to  touch  his  charming  cousin's  heart, 
quarrelled  with  her,  and  took  an  ungener- 
ous revenge  in  his  Histoire  Amonreiise  des 
Ganles.  But  he  soon  grew  ashamed  of  his 
conduct,  and  did  his  best  to  compensate  for 
the  wrong  by  (to  use  his  own  language) 
'  siding  with  her  loudly  against  the  people 
who  sought  to  confound  her  with  the  mis- 
tresses of  the  minister.'  To  be  well-armed 
for  the  campaign,  he  saw  Tellier,  and  was 
assured  by  him  that '  the  letters  of  Madame 
de  Sevigne  were  the  letters  of  a  friend  who 
had  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  that  they  had 
amused  the  King  more  than  the  insipid  ten- 
derness of  the  other  letters,  but  that  the 
superintendant  had  mal  a2}ro2}os m]xed  loved 
with  friendship.'  Tellier,  it  is  justly  added, 
was  not  the  man  to  palliate  evil  if  there 
was  any,  for  it  was  he  of  whom  the  Comte 
Grammont  said,  on  seeing  him  go  out  from 
a  private  conference  with  the  King,  '  He 
looks  like  a  polecat  that  has  just  been  kill- 
ing chickens  and  is  licking  his  blood-stained 
muzzle.' 

Both  Madame  de  Sevigne  and  Madame 
de  Maintenon  are  in  high  favour  with  the 
Curieux,  having  both  contributed  largely  to 
his  collection  of  autographs ;  and  he  insists 
on  throwing  the  entire  responsibility  of  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and 
other  arbitrary  measures  suggested  or 
sanctioned  by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  on 
the  King.  The  ingrained  absolutism  and 
egotism  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  contends,  were 
at  their  acme  from  his  earliest  years.  In 
the  public  library  of  St.  Petersburgh,  under 
the  glass  covering  of  a  collection  of  auto- 
graphs, may  be  seen  one  of  the  copybooks 
in  which  his  Majesty  practised  writing  as  a 
child.  Instead  of  '  Evil  communications 
corrupt  good  manners,'  or  '  Virtue  is  its 
own  reward,'  the  copy  set  for  him  was  this  : 
'  Xc.9  rois  font  tout  ce  qn^ils  veulent.^ 

The  best  mode  that  could  be  hit  upon  for 
teaching  history  to  Louis  XV.  wms  that  re- 
commended by  St.  Simon  to  Fieury,  the  royal 
preceptor,  afterwards  cardinal  and  minister. 
It  was  to  hang  a  gallery  with  historical  por- 
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traits  and  sketches,  to  make  this  the  place 
of  reception  for  the  children  of  the  nobility 
who  came  to  pay  their  respects  to  their 
young  sovereign,  to  have  them  tutored  be- 
forehand and  accompanied  by  preceptors, 
who  were  to  lead  the  conversation  to  prom- 
inent events  or  characters,  and  so  draw  him 
on  to  make  inquiries  and  pick  up  informa- 
tion. 

More  th  an  halj"  (300  pages)  of  the  third 
volume  of  the  Causeries  is  devoted  to  Mon- 
taigne, who  is  held  in  high  favour,  despite 
of  two  peculiarities  which  might  have  been 
expected  to  lower  him  in  the  opinion  of  a 
collector  of  autographs.  He  w^as  an  infre- 
quent and  careless  correspondent,  and  he 
expressed  a  thorough  contempt  for  all  who 
wrote  letters  Avith  a  view  to  publication  or 
literary  fame.  He  excepts  none,  not  even 
Cicero  and  Pliny  the  Youngei",  of  whom  he 
sajs  : 

'This  surpasses  all  meanness  of  heart  m  per- 
sons of  their  rank,  to  have  wished  to  derive 
glory  from  egotism  and  prattle,  to  the  point  of 
employing  for  this  purpose  their  private  letters 
to  their  friends  ;  so  that,  some  having  missed 
the  time  for  being  sent,  they  have  notwith- 
standing published  them  with  this  wortliy  ex- 
cuse that  they  were  unwilling  to  lose  their 
pains.  .  .  .  Does  it  become  two  Eoman  con- 
suls, sovereign  magistrates  of  the  imperial 
State  of  the  world,  to  occupy  their  leisure  in 
arranging  and  dressing  up  a  fine  missive,  to 
draw  from  it  the  reputation  of  understanding 
well  tlie  language  of  their  nurse  ?  What  conld 
a  schoolmaster,  who  gained  his  liveliliood  by  it, 
do  worse  V 

What  would  Montaigne  have  said  had  he 
lived  to  be  told  of  the  miserable  subterfuge 
of  Pope,  who  surreptitiously  caused  his  let- 
ters to  be  published,  and  then  denounced 
the  publication  as  a  theft;  or  of  the  anxious 
care  taken  by  Horace  Walpole  to  transmit 
corrected  copies  of  epistolary  gossip  to  pos- 
terity ?  Be  their  motives  what  they  might, 
we  are  indebted  to  them  for  compositions 
which  the  world  would  not  willingly  let  die. 

Throwing  over  Pliny,  somewhat  uncere- 
moniously and  unnecessarily,  M.  Feuillet 
de  Conches  takes  up  the  cudgels  for  Cicero, 
who,  he  vows,  did  not  write  his  letters  to 
his  familiars — ad  familiares — for  atiy  eyes 
but  theirs ;  and  the  pi'oof  is  that  when 
Atticus  applied  to  him  for  copies,  with  a 
view  to  a  complete  collection,  he  had  none. 
Montaigne,  too,  it  is  reported,  printed  some 
of  his  own  letters ;  and  his  mode  of  speak- 
ing of  them,  and  his  method  of  epistolary 
composition,  are  strongly  marked  by  self- 
complacenCy  : — 

'  On  this  subject  of  letters,  I  wish  to  say  this  *  Lettres  Inedites  de  Michel  de  Montaigne  et  de 
one  word,  that  it  is  a  work  in  which  my  friends  quelques  autres  Personnages  pour  servir  h.  I'Histoire 
hold  that  I  am  capable  of  something ;  and  I  [  du  Seizi^me  Siecle. 


should  more  willingly  have  chosen  this  form  of 
publishing  my  whims,  had  I  any  one  to  address 
(sljeusse  eu  d  qui  parler).  I  needed,  what  I 
have  had  at  other  times,  a  certain  commerce 
that  attracted,  sustained,  and  excited  me.  If 
all  the  paper  was  in  existence  that  I  have  ever 
blotted  for  the  ladies,  when  my  hand  was  truly 
carried  away  by  my  passion,  there  would  haply 
be  found  some  page  worthy  to  be  communica- 
ted to  idle  youth  misled  by  this  madness.' 

After  saying  that  he  wi'ites  very  fast,  and 
very  badly,  trusting  to  the  indulgence  of 
the  great  personages  with  whom  he  corre- 
sponds to  excuse  blots  and  erasures,  he 
continues  : — 

'The  letters  which  cost  me  most  are  those 
that  are  worth  least ;  from  the  moment  that  I 
flag,  it  is  a  sign  that  I  am  no  longer  in  the  vein. 
I  readily  begin  without  plan ;  the  first  some- 
times produces  the  second.  .  .  . 

'As  I  had  rather  compose  two  letters  than 
close  and  fold  one,  I  always  resign  this  duty 
to  another ;  so  that,  when  the  substance  is 
finished,  I  would  willingly  charge  some  one 
with  the  duty  of  adjusting  those  long  har- 
angues, offers,  and  prayers,  that  we  place  at 
the  end,  and  wish  that  some  new  custom  would 
deliver  us  from  them.' 

His  wish  had  been  granted,  and  our  for- 
mal conclusions  are  now  speedily  dispatched. 
His  habit  of  beginning  without  a  plan,  re- 
calls Eousseau's  beau  ideal  of  a  loveletter, 
which  (he  maintains)  should  be  begun 
without  the  writer  knowing  what  he  is 
going  to  say,  and  end  without  his  ^knowing 
what  he  has  said.  The  letter  of  a  celebra- 
ted Frenchwoman  to  her  husband  is  a  model 
of  conciseness,  '  Je  commence,  imrce  cfue  je 
ii'ai  rien  d  faire  :  je  finis,  parce  que  je  ii'ai 
rien  a  dire.'' — T.  A.  V. 

The  increased  flicility"  of  communication 
has  encouraged  brevity  and  haste  ;  we  dash 
off  a  dozen  letters  in  an  hour  instead  of  de- 
voting half  a  morning  to  the  production  of 
one  ;  and  literary  people  are  more  remark- 
able than  otliers  for  carelessness  in  this  re- 
spect,— probably  on  the  principle  avowedby 
Madame  de  Stiiel :  '  Since  I  have  aimed 
openly  at  celebrity  by  my  books,  I  have 
left  off  paying  any  attention  to  my  letters.' 

The  literary  public  are  indebted  to  M. 
Feuillet  de  Conches  for  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  letters  in  which  the  place  of  honour 
is  assigned  to  Montaigne  ;  *  and  his  famili- 
arity with  the  style  and  hand- writing  of  this, 
the  quaintest  and  most  original  of  essayists, 
led  to  his  being  called  in  to  decide  an  amus- 
ing and  instructive  controversy.  An  auto- 
graph letter  of  Montaigne  belonging  to  the 
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Countess  Boiii  de  Castellain  was  put  up  to 
auction  in  1834,  and  the  agent  of  M.  de 
Pixerecourt,  having  received  an  unlimited 
commission,  gave  700  francs  for  it,  to  the 
extreme  disgust  of  his  employer;  who,  on 
the  chance  of  getting  rid  of  his  bargain, 
started  what  at  first  sounded  like  a  plausi- 
ble objection  to  its  authenticity.  The  auto- 
graph was  a  Report,  dated  February  16, 
1588,  to  Marechal  de  Matignon,  of  what 
befell  the  writer  and  his  party  in  an  en- 
counter with  a  troop  of  Leaguers,  and  con- 
tains this  sentence:  Nous  n'osions  cepen- 
dant  passer  outre  pour  I'incertitude  de  la 
surete  de  nos  persones,  de  quoi  nous  de- 
vious estre  esclercis  sur  nos  passepors.'' 
The  doubt  arose  from  the  word  2^ussepo)-s, 
which,  it  was  contended,  was  more  modern. 
The  reply  was  that,  besides  being  used  in 
another  letter  of  Montaigne's  and  in  one 
from  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  of  anterior 
date,  it  actually  occurs  eight  times  in  the 
Ordonnance  d  Institution  des  Pastes  framed 
under  Louis  XI.  in  ]464.  An  autograph, 
however,  like  Ctesar's  wife,  cannot  endure 
suspicion  :  to  be  once  discredited  is  enough  ; 
and  the  letter  which  cost  700  francs  was  sub- 
sequently thought  dear  at  thirty.  The  word 
passport,  it  may  be  remembered,  is  intro- 
duced by  Shakespeare  in  Henry  V.'s  speech 
before  the  battle  of  Agincourt :  '  Let  him 
depart;  his  passport  shall  be  made.'  But 
it  appears  from  '  The  Sentimental  Journey,' 
published  in  17G8,  that  passports  were  not 
then  in  general  use  for  travelling  in  time  of 
peace :  '  I  had  left  London  (says  Yorick) 
with  so  much  precipitation  that  it  never 
entered  my  mind  that  we  were  at  war  with 
France ;  and  had  reached  Dover,  and 
looked  through  the  hills  beyond  Boulogne, 
before  the  idea  presented  itself;  and  with 
this  in  its  train,  that  there  was  no  getting 
there  without  a  passport.'  He  contrived, 
we  need  hardly  add,  to  reach  Paris  with- 
out one. 

'  I  have  no  drill  sergeant  to  arrange  my 
productions,  but  chance.  I  put  together  my 
reveries  as  they  present  themselves.  Some- 
times they  throng  in  crowds,  sometimes 
they  drag  along  in  single  file.  I  wish  people 
to  see  my  natural  and  ordinary  pace,  irreg- 
ular as  it  may  be  ;  I  let  myself  alone  as  I 
find  myself  This  passage  from  Montaigne 
is  chosen  by  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  for  the 
motto  of  his  Fourth  Book,  entitled  Voyage 
ou  II  vous  Plaira ;  a  book,  if  possible, 
more  miscellaneous  than  the  rest.  In  the 
first  chapter  he  analyses  the  nature  of  the 
interest  we  take  in  the  personal  qualities  of 
authors,  and  strengthens  his  theory  by  the 
authority  of  Addison,  in  the  '  Spectator,' 
who  begins  by  drawing  a  portrait  of  him- 


self, which,  although  verging  on  caricature, 
has  preserved  two  or  three  of  the  genuine 
and  strongly  marked  features  of  the  original. 
If  not  quite  so  taciturn  as  his  literary 
double,  Addison  used  to  say  of  himself  that, 
with  respect  to  intellectual  wealth,  he  could 
draw  bills  for  a  thousand  pounds,  though  he 
had  not  a  guinea  in  his  pocket.  It  was  said  ♦ 
of  Cornell le  qu''il  avait  tout  son  esprit  en 
genie  ;  and  he  pleads  guilty  to  the  impeach- 
ment : — 

'  J'ai  la  plume  feconde  et  la  bouche  sterile, 
Bon  galant  au  theatre  et  fort  mauvais  en  ville ; 
Et  Ton  pent  rarement  m'ecouter  sans  ennui, 
Que  sije  me  produis  par  la  bouche  d'autrui.' 

According  to  an  autograph  note  written 
by  the  Abbe  d'Olivet  for  Voltaire  and  veri- 
fied by  the  Curieux,  there  was  another  pe- 
culiarity in  which  the  author  of  the  Cid 
resembled  another  English  writer  of  genius. 
Pope  says  in  one  of  his  letters  that  he  had 
been  three  weeks  waiting  for  his  imagi- 
nation ;  and  his  habit  was  to  take  instant 
advantage  of  it  when  it  came  ;  rising  fre- 
quently in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  fix 
a  thought,  an  image,  or  a  rhyme.  The 
fitfulness  of  Corneille's  inspirations  is  thus 
illustrated  in  the  note.  One  day  whilst 
Moliere  was  dressing,  two  men  of  letters 
dropped  in  and  spoke  with  high  praise  of  a 
tragedy  by  Corneille  played  the  night  before 
for  the  first  time.  Moliere  listened  without 
uttering  a  word.  When  he  was  dressed, 
he  began,  '  Well,  gentlemen,  so  you  believe 
that  C jrneille  is  the  author  of  what  you 
have  heard  1  Learn  that  there  is  a  little 
demon  who  has  conceived  a  friendship  for 
him,  and  who  has  the  wit  of  a  demon. 
When  he  sees  Corneille  seating  himself  at 
his  desk  to  bite  his  nails  and  try  to  make 
verses,  he  approaches  and  dictates  four, 
eight,  ten,  sometimes  twenty  verses  in 
succession,  which  are  superior  to  anything 
that  a  mere  man  can  make.  After  which 
the  little  demon,  who  is  as  misdiievous  as  a 
demon,  withdraws  some  paces  off,  saying, 
"  Let  us  see  how  the  rogue  will  get  on  with- 
out help."  Corneille  then  makes  the  ten, 
twenty,  thirty  following  verses  ;  amongst 
which  there  are  none  but  very  ordinary,  or 
even  there  are  some  very  bad.  The  next 
day  the  same  game  is  recommenced  between 
the  demon  and  Corneille.  The  whole  piece 
is  composed  in  this  manner.  Beware, 
gentlemen,  of  confounding  the  two  authors. 
The  one  is  a  man,  but  the  other  is  far  more 
than  a  man.' 

This  differs  somewhat  from  the  fine  criti- 
cism of  St.  Evremond  :  '  That  which  is  not 
excellent  in  him  (Corneille)  seems  bad,  less 
from  being  bad  than  from  not  having  the 
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perfection  which  he  had  managed  to  reach 
in  other  things.  He  preferred  JRodogune 
to  all  his  pieces  ;  the  public,  Cinna.''  The 
note  concludes  :  '  This  is  wliat  I  have  heard 
related  by  the  late  Baron,  our  Roscius,  who 
was  present  when  Moliere  said  it.  I  can 
also  certify  that  M.  de  Mancroix,  canon  of 
Rheims,  who  died  in  1708  at  the  age  of 
ninety,  told  me  that  the  audience  at  the 
theatre  rose  when  Corneille  entered,  as  for 
the  Prince  de  Conde  ;  and  this  he  has  told 
me  more  than  once.' 

Inferring  from  the  popular  interest  in  the 
personality  of  authors,  that  the  public  may 
wish  to  know  something  of  his  own  habits 
and  character,  the  Curie^ix  indulges  in  a 
chapter  of  reminiscences,  which,  branching 
off  in  all  directions,  embrace  incidents  which 
we  little  expected  to  find  among  them. 
Thus,  in  giving  an  account  oi  i\\Q  Pension 
Savour'e^  at  which  he  was  brought  up,  he 
relates,  on  the  authority  of  a  schoolfellow, 
Admiral  Baudin,  that  in  the  month  of  March 
1796,  a  little  pale  man  with  long  black  hair 
alighted  from  a  shabby  yellow  coupe  at  the 
door  of  the  seminary,  and  requested  to  see 
the  Citizen  Savoure.  On  his  appearing, 
the  little  man  said,  '  I  am  General  Bona- 
parte. I  have  searched  all  Paris  for  an 
establishment  uniting  with  the  tradition  of 
the  old  and  good  studies  of  the  university 
that  of  religious  instruction,  now  forgotten 
everywhere,  and  I  have  found  but  yours.  I 
have  a  young  brother  whose  education 
unhappily  bears  traces  of  the  troubled  and 
disorderly  times  in  which  we  have  been 
living.  I  come  to  beg  you  to  admit  him 
among  your  pupils,  and  to  make  a  man  of 
him.  I  am  named  general-in-chief  of  the 
army  in  Italy,  and  I  am  on  the  point  of 
quitting  Paris  to  take  the  command.  If 
during  my  absence  you  would  have  the  good- 
ness to  send  me  every  ten  days  a  bulletin  of 
the  progress  and  conduct  of  my  brother, 
occupied  as  I  may  be  with  the  affairs  of  my 
army,  I  shall  always  fmd  time  to  answ^er 
you.' 

The  nomination  of  the  future  autocrat  to 
the  army  of  Italy  had  not  been  publicly  an- 
nounced, and  he  was  best  known  by  the 
13th  Vendemiaire,  an  exploit  little  calcu- 
lated to  conciliate  those  who,  like  M.  Sa- 
voure, disliked  the  Convention  and  its  acts. 
He  replied  drily,  after  accepting  the  charge, 
*  It  is  well  understood,  General,  that  here 
religious  instruction  is  the  primary  base  of 
education.'  '  Eh,  Monsieur,'  rejoined  Bona- 
parte, '  it  is  for  that  that  I  came.'  Some 
days  afterwards  he  brought  his  brother 
Jerome,  who  continued  in  the  academy  for 
three  years.  Napoleon  came  to  see  hi.m  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  Italian  campaign,  and 


kept  a  watchful  eye  on  his  progress  till  the 
expedition  to  Egypt,  when  the  duty  of  per- 
sonal superintendence  was  transferred  to 
Barras,  with  whom  M.  Savoure  found  it 
impossible  to  get  on.  Once  or  twice  a 
wreck  one  of  the  Director's  aides-de-camp 
came  for  Jerome,  and  carried  him  off  to  the 
theatre  or  some  more  objectionable  place  of 
amusement.  He  was  brought  back  ex- 
hausted and  dissipated,  idle  himself  and  the 
cause  of  idleness  in  others.  At  length  the 
preceptor  took  the  bold  step  of  writing  to 
the  temporary  guardian  in  these  terms. 
'  Citizen  Director,  when  General  Bonaparte 
entrusted  me  with  the  education  of  his 
young  brother,  it  was  his  desire  that  I 
should  make  a  cultivated  and  able  man  of 
him.  Now,  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that 
nothing  is  more  contrary  to  this  end  than 
constant  association  with  your  aides-de-camp). 
Have  the  goodness,  therefore,  to  leave  me 
entirely  master  of  young  Jerome's  educa- 
tion, or  remove  him  from  my  house.'  Je- 
rome was  removed  immediately ;  but  always 
spoke  of  his  old  master  in  terms  honourable 
to  both. 

Cuddie  Headrigg  says  of  Lady  Margaret 
Bellenden,  '  My  leddy  dinna  like  to  be  con- 
tradicted ;  as  I  ken  naebody  does  if  they 
can  help  themselves.'  The  Curieux  does 
not  like  to  be  interrupted  ;  '  not,'  be  adds, 
'  out  of  pi'ide,  but  because  interruption  stag- 
gers and  troubles  his  thoughts,  and  puts 
him  out  in  his  interrogations.'  He  has  often 
been  heard  to  exclaim,  like  M.  de  Fonte- 
nelle,  '  My  children,  if  we  were  to  speak 
but  four  at  once !  what  would  you  have  ? 
The  Curieux  has  his  nerves ;  you  have 
yours.'  This  grievance  would  be  compara- 
tively little  felt  in  England,  where  conver- 
sation is  more  elliptical,  and  the  best  talker 
is  liable  to  be  voted  a  bore  if  he  habitually 
transgresses  Swift's  rule  (strongly  recom- 
mended by  Sydney  Smith),  of  not  occupy- 
ing more  than  half  a  minute  without  a  break  ; 
it  being  free  to  all  to  get  as  many  half  min- 
utes as  they  can.  The  well-known  incident 
of  the  Frenchman  watching  his  opportunity 
to  strike  in,  and  murmuring  S^il  crache,  il 
est  perdu,  could  hardly  have  occurred  in 
this  country  ;  at  least  not  since  the  two 
most  eminent  of  recent  English  historians 
have  been  taken  from  us. 

If  there  is  no  precise  reason  why  causeries 
of  this  kind  should  stop  anywhere,  they  must 
clearly  stop  somewhere,  and  M.  Feuillet  de 
Conches's  readers  are  not  like  the  audience 
in  'The  Critic,'  who  (according  to  Mr. 
Sneer)  were  perfectly  indifferent  how  the 
actors  got  off  the  stage  so  long  as  they  did 
get  off.  The  Curieux,  therefore,  despite  of 
his   dislike   to    interruption,   introduces   a 
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Deux  ex  muchind  in  the  shape  of  his  pub- 
lisher, '  le  fidele  Henri  Plon,'  exclaiming, 
'-4A,  Mon  Dieu,  est-il  possible!  So  you 
are  still  rummaging  among  the  ashes  of  an- 
tiquity. You  are  still  lingering  among  the 
frosts  of  the  North ;  you  are  still  at  Aulnay 
with  Huet;  at  Caen  with  M.  de  Malherbe, 
in  Burgundy  with  Rabutin.  Are  you  not 
also  going  to  run  off  to  London,  to  Florence, 
to  Mantua,  to  Venice  1  And  my  third 
volume  ?  And  then  your  photograph,  which 
my  subscribers  insist  upon.'  The  bare  men- 
tion of  the  photograph  provokes  a  diatribe 
against  this  new  and  popular  substitute  for 
the  miniature  and  engraving.  '  Photo- 
graphy,'replies  the  Curieux,  '  is  my  aver- 
sion ;  if  it  reproduces  monuments  and  chalk 
or  pencil  drawings  to  admiration,  it  has  in- 
firmities and  intolerable  falsehoods  for  liv- 
ing nature.  It  can  make  nothing  of  dis- 
tances, and  does  not  see  true.  It  falsifies 
features.  It  falsifies  colours.  In  a  word,  it 
is  the  antipodes  of  art ;  it  is  the  slave  of  an 
instrument  and  has  all  the  defects  of  one. 
When  Daniel  du  Moustier  painted  people, 
he  made  them  better  looking  than  they  were, 
giving  as  his  reason,  "They  are  such  fools 
that  they  believe  themselves  to  be  what  I 
make  them,  and  pay  more."  But  there  are 
sitters  more  stingy  than  foolish,  and  if  pho- 
tography was  dear,  no  one  would  submit  to 
it;  for  it  makes  uglier  than  nature.  It  has 
been  popularised  by  cheapness.' 

And  so  he  runs  on  until  he  has  fairly  run 
himself  out,  and  is  content  to  conclude  in 
right  earnest.  We  are  content  to  conclude 
along  with  him,  although  by  no  means  suf- 
fering from  wearisomeness  or  satiety.  It 
was  Bubb  Doddington,  we  believe,  who  first 
laid  down  the  maxim,  '  When  you  have 
made  a  favourable  impression,  go  away  !' 
By  analogous  reasoning,  the  point  at  which 
we  always  pi'cfer  terminating  a  review  is 
when,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  we  have 
conveyed  a  fl\ir  and  fxvourable  impression 
of  the  author  and  the  book. 
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6.  Decimal  Coinage.  By  Frederic  PIen- 
DRiKS.     London :   1866. 

7.  Rapport  adresse  a  S.M.VEmpereur  par 
M.  le  Ministre  des  Finances  sur  un  Pro- 
jet  de  Loi  relatif  a,  la  Convention  Mone- 

taire  passee  entre  la  France,  la'Belgique, 
Vltalie  et  la  Suisse.     \^th  Avril,  1866. 

Changes  have  been  eflTected  since  the  year 
1860  in  the  monetary  legislation  of  several 
foreign  countries,  and  especially  of  the 
Western  States  of  continental  Europe, 
which  deserves  a  more  careful  attention  than 
they  have  yet  received  from  British  politi- 
cal economists,  who  have  for  the  last  century 
taken  so  prominent  apart  in  the  progress  of 
monetary  science.  These  changes,  which 
have  been  accompanied  by  a  movement  in 
public  opinion,  and  by  a  vast  deal  of  dis 
cussion  on  the  altered  condition  of  the  cur- 
rency of  the  world,  afiect  many  important 
interests  in  a  manner  which  we  shall  now 
endeavour  to  explain,  with  the  aid  of  a 
careful  examination  of  the  works  of  foreign 
writers  on  this  subject,  and  of  the  debates 
which  have  taken  place  this  very  year  in  the 
parliamentary  assemblies  of  France,  Italy, 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland. 

The  leading  points  we  wish  to  explain  re- 
late, first,  to  the  internal  legislative  modifi- 
cations of  the  currency  in  these  countries, 
which  have  resulted  from  the  vast  import- 
ations of  Californian  and  Australian  gold  ; 
secondly,  to  certain  international  arrange- 
ments which  have  been  engrafted  on  these 
legislative  measures,  and  have  actually  con- 
stituted in  Europe  what  may  be  termed  a 
Munz  verein,  or  monetary  union,  having 
France  for  its  centre ;  and  lastly,  to  the 
feasibility  of  a  more  extended  application 
of  the  same  principle  to  the  great  monetary 
systems  of  the  world,  and  more  particularly 
to  that  of  Great  Britain,  as  one  of  the  chief 
producers,  consumers,  and  distributors  of 
the  precious  metals. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  proportion 
which  had  existed  between  the  production 
of  gold  and  of  silver  since  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World,  has  been  largely  disturbed 
by  the  working  of  the  auriferous  deposits 
of  California  and  Australia.  M.  Soetbeer, 
a  modest  and  intelligent  economist  of  Ham- 
burgh, has  collected  a  multitude  of  curious 
returns  on  this  subject,  from  which  we  ex- 
tract the  two  following  statements  : — 

In  1800,  the  value  of  the  gold  produced 
stood  to  that  of  the  silver  in  the  proportion 
of  28  to  72  upon  a  total  of  10,813,400^. 
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In  1863,  the  value  of  the  gold  produced 
stood  to  th.1t  of  the  silver  in  the  proportion 
of  67  to  33  upon  a  total  amounting  to  38,- 
444,813?. 

This  new  proportion,  eminently  favour- 
able to  the  greater  diffusion  of  gold,  has  ex- 
isted from  1849  to  the  present  time,  with 
slight  variations;  and,  in  the  last  fifteen 
years,  the  quantity  of  gold  thrown  into  cir- 
culation amounts  to  340  millions  sterling 
more  than  would  have  been  produced  under 
the  proportions  of  the  previous  metallurgi- 
cal production.  The  effect  of  this  great 
change  in  the  relative  production  of  gold 
and  silver  has  certainly  not  been  confined 
to  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  gilding  or  in 
other  applications  of  gold  to  manufactures. 
It  has  also  brought  about  a  complete  per- 
turbation in  the  monetary  system  of  those 
States  which  bad  made  both  metals  a  legal 
tender,  including  the  United  States,  France, 
Spain,  &c.  Gold  having  become  more  com.- 
mon  than  silver,  has  been  substituted  for 
that  metal  as  the  habitual  instrument  of  ex- 
change ;  and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  East 
has  absorbed  all  the  silver  thus  set  at  lib- 
erty in  exchange  for  the  silk,  the  tea,  and 
the  other  Eastern  commodities  we  imjwrt 
into  Europe,  the  double  standard  has  be- 
come in  foct  pui'ely  nominal,  and  gold  is 
now  the  principal  current  money  of  all 
these  countries.  But  as  silver  is  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  monetary  system  to 
effect  minor  payments  in  small  change,  the 
circulating  medium  has  been  rapidly  de- 
ranged in  the  countries  in  which  the  double 
standard  still  nominally  exists.*  Great 
Britain,  being  exempt  by  reason  of  her  own 
gold  and  paper  currency  from  the  inconve- 
nience which  has  thus  been  felt  elsewhere, 
may  regard  these  circumstances  with  indif- 
ference. Yet  there  have  been  times  when 
this  country  too  has  suffered  from  similar 
embarrassments,  arising  not  from  any  ex- 
cess in  the  production  of  gold,  but  from 
other  causes  affecting  the  price  of  sil- 
ver, and  the  Acts  of  Parliament  of  1773  and 


*  One  of  the  reasons  %v  which  the  French  cling 
to  the  use  of  the  double  standard,  in  spite  of  the 
rapid  disappearance  of  silver  and  the  enormous  in- 
crease of  gold  in  their  circulation,  is  that  the  silver 
standard  is  connected  with  the  French  decimal  sys- 
tem of  weights.  The  French  franc  is  a  weight,  rep- 
resenting in  silver  five  grammes,  and  may  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  weighing  a  letter  or  any  other  ar- 
ticle. This  circumstance  connects  it  with  the  whole 
metrical  system.  This  argument  may  have  its  value 
in  the  mathematical  or  theoretical  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  it  appears  to  us  to  be  of  no  practical  im- 
portance, and  the  utility  of  applying  coins  to  be 
measures  of  weight  is  diminished  by  the  fact  that 
their  own  weight  is  liable  to  be  diminished  by  detri- 
tion, and  is  therefore  not  strictly  accurate. 


1816  successively  established  our  gold  coin- 
age as  the  sole  standard  of  the  currency, 
and  reduced  the  coinage  of  silver  to  its  true 
character  of  mere  tokens  or  counters  for 
change,  to  borrow  an  expression  used  by 
Lord  Liverpool  in  the  House*of  Lords  in 
1816.  By  the  Act  56  Geo.  3,  c.  68,  which 
regulated  the  new  silver  coinage,  the  pound 
troy  of  silver  was  coined  into  66s.  instead 
of  62s.,  and  the  difference  of  4s.  retained  as 
seignorage  (amounting  to  six  per  cent.)  ;  so 
that  bullion  must  rise  so  much  above  the 
Mint  price,  before  coin  could  be  brought  on 
a  par  with  it.*  In  other  words,  to  prevent 
the  silver  being  melted  in  case  of  rise  of 
value,  the  silver  for  which  the  gold  sover- 
eign may  be  exchanged  would  not  in  re- 
ality purchase  the  quantity  of  gold  con- 
tained in  the  sovereign ;  but  the  inconve- 
nience which  might  have  arisen  from  this 
debasement  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
shilling,  was  provided  against  by  restricting 
to  forty  shillings  the  use  of  silver  as  a  legal 
tender.  The  change  in  the  proportion  of 
the  production  of  the  precious  metals  could 
only  have  affected  the  monetary  system  of 
Great  Britain,  if  the  price  of  silver  in  bars 
had  become  equal  to  the  price  of  our  silver 
coin  ;  but  the  profits  on  silver  in  bars  has 
never  reached  that  which  is  artificially  be- 
stowed upon  the  silver  coinage  by  the  Act 
of  1816.  The  nature  and  effect  of  this  op- 
eration is  described  in  the  following  terms 
in  the  Report  of  the  French  Minister  of 
Finance  to  the  Emperor  :  — - 

Ces  Commissions  ont  appele  Tattention  du 
Gouvernement  sur  le  precede  adopte  par  divers 
Etats  pour  conserver  I'argent  en  concurrence 
avec  Tor,  dans  la  circulation  monetaire.  Ce 
precede  consiste  a  etablir,  entre  I'or  et  fargent 
monnaye,  un  ecart  de  valeur  monetaire  nioins 
considerable  que  celui  qui  est  lo  resultat  de  leur 
valeur  cou\merciale ;  I'argent  ainsi  rebausse  est 
emis  sous  la  forme  de  monnaie  d'appoint,  dent 
le  concours  est  limite  de  raaniere  a  en  pouvoir 
remplacer,  dans  les  grands  payements,  soitror, 
soit  les  monnaies  d'argent  superieures.  Le 
systeme  de  monnaies  d'appoint  en  argent  a 
cours  limite  et  avec  une  proportion  d'alliage 
suflBsante  pour  ne  pas  permettre  de  les  exporter 
avec  profit,  a  ete  depuis  un  demi-siecle  pratique 
avec  un  grand  succes  en  Angleterre,  et  etendu 
plus  tard  aux  fitats  Unis,  au  Portugal,  a  la 
Suisse,  et  a  I'ltalie.'    (Iia2)2)ort,  &c.,  p.  3.) 

The  States  which  have  suffered  from  this 
disturbance  of  their  monetary  system,  caused 
by  the  excess  of  gold,  have  not,  as  yet, 
thought   it  expedient  to  adopt  the   entire 


*  See  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole's  excellent  speech,  de" 
livered  May  30,  1816,  on  the  introduction  of  the  Sil- 
ver Coinage  Bill.  {Parliamentary  Debates,  xxxiv.  p. 
946.) 
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principle  of  our  own  currency ;  they  have 
imitated  it  partially,  but  none  of  them  has 
altogeiher  abandoned  the  double  standard. 
The  United  States  of  America,  by  an  Act  of 
Congress  of  1853,  reduced  the  weight  of  the 
half  dollar  Tn  silver  from  206^  grains  to  192 
grains,  and  that  of  the  quarter-dollar  from 
1031  to  96.  The  Continental  States  of  Eu- 
rope, whose  numeration  is  based  upon  the 
franc,  fuund  themselves  in  a  position  of 
greater  difficulty.  For  the  United  States, 
whose  monetary  unit  is  represented  to  be  in 
gold  and  silver  by  the  dollar  (equal  to  rather 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  English  pound), 
supplied  the  wants  of  the  community  in 
small  change  by  a  somewhat  depreciated 
coinage  of  half-dollars  and  quarter-dollars, 
corresponding  to  our  florins  and  shillings, 
whilst  the  dollar  itself,  the  basis  of  numera- 
tion and  of  value,  remained  unaltered.  But 
in  the  countries  in  which  the  monetary  unit 
is  extremely  low  in  value,  as  the  French 
franc,  less  than  our  shilling,  and  the  Span- 
ish real,  of  a  still  lower  denomination,  it  was 
impossible  to  issue  an  abundant  supply  of 
small  silver  coui,  without  some  modification 
of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  piece  of  money 
on  which  the  whole  currency  and  numeration 
of  the  country  is  based.  This  difficulty  seems 
at  present  to  have  prevented  Spain  from  tak- 
ing any  measures  in  this  direction  ;  and  it  has 
long  been  a  subject  of  hesitation  and  dis- 
cussion in  France,  and  in  the  three  countries 
adjacent  to  France,  which,  from  political 
traditions  or  mercantile  convenience,  have 
adopted  the  French  monetary  system,  es- 
tablished in  a  part  of  Italy  and  in  Belgium 
under  Napoleon  I.,  and  more  recently  in- 
troduced into  the  rest  of  Italy  and  into 
Switzerland. 

Some  writers  in  these  countries  have 
boldly  recommended  the  complete,  or  all  but 
complete,  adoption  of  the  British  system. 
M.  de  Parieu,  a^  Vice-President  of  the 
French  Council  d'Etat,  defended  this  course 
with  great  ability  and  firmness  in  several 
articles  published  by  the  '  Revue  Contem- 
poraine,'  between  the  years  1858  and  1865  ; 
and  M.  Levasseur  took  nearly  the  same  view 
in  his  '  Recherches  sur  la  Question  de  I'Or,' 
which  were  published  in  1858,  in  opposition 
to  the  arguments  of  M.  Michel  Chevalier, 
who  maintained,  at  that  time,  that  in  con- 
formity with  the  French  Law  of  An  XI, 
gold  should  cease  to  be  in  France  a  legal 
tender. 

.Of  the  four  States  which  have  adopted 
the  franc  as  the  basis  of  their  currency — 
and  it  may  here  be  added  that  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg  has  followed  their  ex- 
ample— Switzerland  was  the  first  to  modify 
in  practice  the  instrinsic  value  of  the  silver 


coins  in  use.  This  innovation  was  made  by 
the  Federal  Law  of  the  31st  of  January, 
1860,  and  as  Switzerland  had  only  adopt- 
ed the  French  system  in  1850,  the  novel- 
ty of  the  experiment  seemed  to  embolden 
her  to  complete  it.  Her  immediate  ob- 
ject was,  however,  to  prevent  her  small 
silver  coinage  from  flowing  out  of  the 
country,  and  for  this  purpose  she  imitated 
the  example  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica ;  but  as  she  could  not  preserve  her  unity 
of  value  in  the  silver  franc,  as  the  Amer- 
icans had  done  in  their  dollar,  the  Swiss 
Government  took  the  five-franc  piece  as  the 
standard  silver  coin,  and  resolved  that  the 
smaller  coin  of  two  francs,  one  franc,  and 
fifty  centimes,  should  be  struck  below  the 
standard  ;  thus,  while  the  five-franc  piece 
continued  to  be  struck  of  yY/o^^'s  of  fine- 
ness, the  minor    coinage   was   reduced   to 

10  0  0  '•"°* 

Iialy  adopted  the  same  course  as  Swit- 
zerland by  the  Law  of  the  24th  August,  1862, 
but  she  did  not  proceed  so  far  in  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  standard  of  small  coin  ;  she 
reduced  it  only  to  yW*|j-ths,  or  about  the  in- 
strinsic value  of  our  shillings  minted  under 
the  regulations  of  1816,  and  of  the  half-dol- 
lars and  quarter-dollars  now  struck  in  the 
United  States. 

France  hesitated  at  first  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  her  neighbours,  but  by  the  law  of 
the  25th  May,  1864,  she  too  adopted  the 
principle  of  the  Italian  coinage,  and  reduced 
her  standard  to  y^y^ths,  but  only  for  the 
small  pieces  of  fifty  centimes  and  twenty 
centimes. 

Belgium  was  still  more  undecided,  al- 
though M.  Nothomb  had  advised  her,  as 
early  as  the  year  1861,  to  follow  the  exarriple 
of  Switzerland,  and  had  even  pointed  out, 
with  singular  perspicacity,  that  this  meas- 
ure would  lay  the  foundation  of  a  common 
monetary  system  between  France,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  perhaps  Italy.  The  Bel- 
gian Government,  however,  took  the  highly 
judicious  step  of  proposing  that  a  monetary 
conference  should  be  held  between  the 
States  whose  currency  is  based  on  the  franc. 
This  conference  wtfs  held  in  Paris  in  the 
months  of  November  and  December,  1865, 
and  led  to  a  Convention  between  the  Four 
States,  which  is  now  before  us.  The  Com- 
missioners of  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland  agreed  to  adopt  the  standard 
already  introduced  by  the  Italian  Mint  in 
the  coinage  of  silver  small  pieces  ;  and 
Switzerland  engaged  so  far  to  modify  the 
system  she  had  adopted  in  1860  as  to  with- 
draw from  circulation  in  a  few  years  the 
coins  she  had  issued  at  yy/^ths.  These 
conditions  having  since  been  ratified  by  the 
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respective  legislatures  of  the  four  contracting 
States,  the  uniform  result  of  the  monetary 
arrangements  of  these  countries  may  be 
stated  in  the  following  terms  : — 

They  retain  the  double  standard  of  gold 
and  silver,  represented  by  gold  coins  of  20 
francs,  10  francs,  and  5  francs,  of  the  former 
weight  and  value,  and  likewise  by  the 
silver  five-franc  piece  of  ^/oV^^^s  ^^  fi"^" 
ness. 

They  depreciate  or  lower  the  silver  coins 
of  2  francs,  1  franc,  50  cents.,  and  20  cents., 
to  be  struck  hereafter  to  y^^Wths  instead  of 
xV/o-ths  of  fineness. 

Waiving  the  difference  In  the  denomina- 
tion and  value  of  the  coins  affected,  and  the 
substitution  of  a  lowering  by  alloy  instead 
of  a  lowering  by  weight,  this  system  is 
identical  in  principle  with  that  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  it  secures  to  the  contracting 
States  the  maintenance  of  a  permanent  sup- 
ply of  small  silver  coin,  even  if  gold  were 
hereafter  to  become  more  abundant  in  rela- 
tion to  silver  than  it  is  at  present.  These 
are  in  fact  the  same  advantages  we  have 
ourselves  derived  from  tbe  British  Act  of 
Parliament  of  1816  ;  but  in  the  countries 
associated  by  this  Convention,  these  ad 
vantages  are  combined  with  the  retention  of 
the  double  standard,  on  the  basis  of  the 
proportion  of  1  to  15^,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Fx'ench  Law  of  the  7th  Germinal,  An 
XI,  as  the  legal  relation  of  gold  to  silver. 

Tiie  most  important  innovation  introduced 
by  the  Monetary  Convention,  which  was 
signed  in  Paris  on  the  23rd  December,  1865, 
by  the  representatives  of  France,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,*  is  the  principle  of 
establishing  a  legal  and  official  system  of 
monetary  union  upon  mutual  concessions  in 
the  currency  of  four  countries  in  which  the 
metallic  circulation  had  previously  been  im- 
perfectly assimilated.  The  proceedings  of 
the  Monetary  Conference,  which  have  been 
printed  in  Belgium  in  the  appendix  to  the 
Bill  brought  in  to  give  effect  to  the  terms 
of  the  Convention  of  the  23rd  December, 
show  that  the  Commissioners  of  the  four 
States  adopted  with  eagerness  and  enthu- 
siasm a  plan  designed  to  extend  the  circu- 
lation of  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  of  their 
respective  nations  over  the  whole  territory 
of  the  Four  States,  on  equal  terms,  without 
reference  to  the  Mint  in  wJ-iich  they  were 
struck,  or  the  effigy  they  bore.  Their  in- 
tention was  that  from  Antwerp  to  Brindisi 
travellers  should  pay  their  way  in  the  same 


*  The  Commissioners  were  M.  de  Parieu  and  M. 
Pelouze  for  France  ;  M.  Fortamps  and  M.  Kregling- 
er  for  Belgium  ;  MM.  Artara  and  Pratolongo  for 
Italy  ;  MM.  Kern  and  Feer  Hergez  for  Switzerland. 


coin,  without  any  of  the  risk  or  inconve- 
nience of  national  exchanges,  and  that  this 
coin  should  have  precisely  the  same  value 
over  this  wide  extent  of  European  territory, 
whether  it  bore  the  effigy  of  free  Helvetia, 
the  head  of  Victor  Emmanuel  or  of  Napo- 
leon III.,  or  of  two  successive  Kings  of  Bel- 
gium. 

M.  Michel  Chevalier,  a  well-known 
French  economist,  whose  name  can  never 
be  mentioned  on  this  side  of  the  channel 
without  respect,  as  he  was  one  of  the  chief 
promoters  of  the  French  Commercial  Treaty, 
proposed  to  the  commission  on  weights, 
measures,  and  coin,  which  sat  in  London  in 
1862,  a  monetary  alliance  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  in  the  shape  of  a  gold 
coinage,  bearing  on  one  side  the  effigy  of 
Queen  Victoria,  and  on  the  obverse  that  of 
Napoleon  HI.  In  making  this  suggestion, 
M.  Chevalier  renounced  the  predilection  he 
had  previously  expressed  in  favour  of  an 
exclusive  silver  standard,  on  the  ground 
that  the  recent  discoveries  of  gold  had 
made  the  value  of  that  metal  subject  to  far 
more  depreciation  and  fluctuation  than  sil- 
ver, and  that  permanence  of  value  is  a  con- 
dition of  the  first  importance  to  the  standard 
of  currency. 

The  negotiators  of  the  Convention  of  the 
2ord  December  took  a  still  broader  view 
of  the  principles  of  monetary  union.  Their 
object  was  that  the  gold  and  stiver  coinage 
of  the  four  countries  should  be  identically 
the  same  in  weight,  size,  and  value,  though 
each  country  should  issue  money  stamped 
with  its  own  distinctive  emblems,  and 
even  though  the  name  of  the  coin  should 
not  in  all  cases  be  the  same,  inasmuch  as 
the  Italians  prefer  to  retain  the  familiar 
appellation  of  lira  for  that  which  the  other 
three  nations  call  3i  franc.  The  first  Article  of 
the  Convention  is  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing terms: — 'Belgium,  France,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland  constitute  a  Union  in  relation 
to  the  weight,  standard,  dimensions,  and 
value  of  their  coined  money  of  gold  and 
silver.'  The  design  of  the  Conference,  and 
more  especially  of  its  President,  M.  de 
Parieu,  who  was,  we  believe,  the  author  of 
the  draft  which  was  adopted  after  sundry 
amendments,  was  to  establish  this  unity 
of  coinage  in  essentials,  leaving  to  each 
State  as  much  liberty  and  independence  in 
the  detail  of  the  coinage  as  were  not  incom- 
patible with  the  general  scope  of  the  project. 

The  four  contracting  States  did  not  go  so 
far  as  to  make  it  compulsory  on  their  re- 
spective subjects  or  citizens  to  receive  gold 
and  silver  coins  minted  abroad.  But  the 
treasuries  of  the  four  States  bound  them- 
selves to  receive  these  monies,  without  dis- 
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tinction,  in  payment  of  the  public  dues; 
and  although  they  are  not  yet  made  strictly 
legal  tenders  between  man  and  man  in  each 
of  the  countries  respectively,  it  is  hoped  and 
anticipated  that  use  and  public  convenience 
will  speedily  remove  all  difficulty  on  this 
score.  Indeed,  practically  the  gold  Napo- 
leon and  the  silver  five-franc  piece,  wherever 
struck,  have  long  been  received,  indiscrimi- 
nately, in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life, 
throughout  the  countries  where  the  decimal 
monetary  system  of  France  prevails,  and 
even  in  Spain  and  a  great  part  of  Germany. 

The  amount  of  small  coin  of  the  depre- 
ciated standard  to  be  struck  by  each  State 
is  fixed  by  the  Convention  at  six  francs 
per  head  of  the  population ;  and  as  we 
have  in  the  last  fifty  years  struck  about 
16,000,000/.  in  shillings^  for  the  use  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  a  portion  of  our  own 
colonies,  the  pro^^ortion  of  six  francs  per 
head  is  not  immoderate. 

No  change  has  been  introduced  in  the 
legislative  provisions  I'cspecting  the  lower 
coinage,  which  consists  in  France  and  Italy 
of  an  alloy  of  copper,  and  of  nickel  in  Bel- 
gium and  Switzerland. 

The  parties  to  the  Convention  of  the  23rd 
December  agreed  to  leave  it  open  to  any 
other  State  to  join  the  Union  on  the  same 
terms.  No  express  additioii  has  yet  been 
made  to  it;  but  the  Pontifical  Government 
promulgated  an  Edict  on  the  IGth  June, 
1866,  by  which  it  virtually  adopts  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Monetary  Union,  with  the  ex- 
ception "that  the  Pope  reserves  the  right  of 
striking  and  issuing  certain  coins,  which 
are  not  included  in  the  terms  of  the  Con- 
vention, viz.,  a  piece  of  2  lire  and  50  cents., 
which  does  not  exist  in  France,  and  a  piece 
of  25  cents.,  which  is  substituted  at  Rome 
for  the  piece  of  20  cents,  adopted  by  the 
Union,  This  Pontifical  Edict  has,  however, 
the  merit  of  laying  down  with  precision,  in 
its  first  Article,  the  fundamental  doctrine 
of  the  value  of  the  franc  in  gold,  on  which 
the  whole  superstructure  of  the  Convention 
rests.  It  states,  '  The  new  monetary  unit 
of  the  Pontifical  States  is  founded  on  the 
value  of  5  grammes  of  silver  and  0.32258 
of  gold,  both  at  a  standard  of  jYoV^hs,  and 
it  takes  the  name  of  the  Lira  Fontijicia.'' 
It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  States, 
contiguous  to  the  countries  ah*eady  included 
in  this  Convention,  will  gradually  adopt  the 
same  system,  and  this  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  causes  which,  under  the  First 
French  Empire,  extended  the  monetary 
system  of  France  fiir  beyond  the  present 
boundaries  of  that  counti'v,  for  many  of 
the  territories  which  were  then  annexed  to 
France  by  the  conquests  of  Napoleon,  have 


never  entirely  lost,  or  discarded,  the  use  of 
the  French  monetary  system  ;  and  the  sense 
of  mutual  convenience  in  personal  inter- 
course and  in  commercial  transactions  might 
easily  revive  it. 

Having  thus  shown  in  what  manner 
68,000,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  have  solved  the  difficulty 
of  reducing  their  monetary  circulation  to  a 
common  standard,  by  this  remarkable  Con- 
vention, which  subjects  their  respective  gold 
and  silver  coinage  to  certain  fixed  and  uni- 
form rules,  and  even  determines  the  relative 
proportion  of  their  issues  of  small  coin,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  scheme 
of  a  more  extended  union,  which  has  been 
mooted  by  several  writers,  and  discussed 
in  the  French  press,  as  one  of  the  ulterior 
results  of  the  Convention  of  the  23rd'Decem- 
bcr.  It  is  certain  that  some  progress  has 
been  made,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  in  drawing  nearer  together 
the  monetary  systems  of  the  world.  Sev- 
eral States  which  still  retain  their  own 
distinct  unit  of  value,  and  which  have  not 
adopted  the  French  metrical  system,  have 
nevertheless  proceeded  so  far  as  to  divide 
their  dollars,  florins,  drachmas,  &c.,  on  the 
decimal  scale,  which  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  a  great  convenience  in  cal- 
culation. This  has  been  done  in  Sweden, 
Turke}',  Portugal,  Austria,  Greece,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Spain, — countries  includ- 
ing 211,000,000  of  inhabitants.  To  these 
Mexico  may  be  added  since  the  French 
occupation  ;  and  the  relation  of  the  rupee 
of  India  to  the  English  sovereign  also  affords 
facilities  for  decimal  arithmetic.  The  mon- 
etary Convention  which  was  concluded  in 
1857,  between  Austria  and  the  German 
States,  brought  under  one  system  70,000,000 
of  inhabitants,  whose  coins  and  units  of 
value  are  distinct,  but  have  been  rendered 
mutually  convertible  by  a  simple  process  : 
thus  the  three  leading  coins  of  Germany,  the 
Prussian  thaler,  the  Austrian  florin,  and  the 
South  German  florin,  are  represented  by  the 
following  equations : — 

4  Prussian  thalers  =  6  Austrian  florins  = 
7  S.  German  florins. 

The  French  Convention  with  Belgium, 
Italy,  and  Switzerland,  which  has  just  been 
more  fully  described,  is  another  important 
addition  to  the  principle  of  uniformity,  since 
it  has  linked  together  68,000,000  of  souls, 
by  the  use  of  the  same  coinage,  extending 
from  Brest  to  Constanz,  and  from  Antwerp 
to  Tarentum,  under  the  terms  of  the  Con- 
vention of  the  23rd  December,  published  in 
England  by  M.  Ilendriks,  in  the  pamphlet 
cited  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  same 
principle  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  acted 
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upon  by  the  British  Government  in  the  proc- 
lamations of  February  3,  186G,  giving  to 
sovereigns  minted  in  Australia  legal  cur- 
rency in  this  country.  The  result  of  all 
these  changes  has  been  to  diminish  the  innu- 
merable variations  of  money,  which  pre- 
viously existed  in  the  world ;  to  reduce 
them  to  five  or  six  leading  denominations ; 
and  to  render  the  public  more  sensible  of 
the  advantages  and  convenience  which  would 
arise  from  a  further  introduction  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  uniform  coinage,  or  of  a  coinage 
which  could  be  converted  and  interchanged 
by  the  application  of  fixed  and  uniform  prin- 
ciples. These  views  have  been  ably  ex- 
pressed upon  a  recent  occasion  by  M. 
Louvet,  a  member  of  the  French  legislative 
body,  in  a  report  drawn  up  by  him  on  June 
13,  1806.  The  tendency  of  modern  civili- 
sation, with  its  lines  of  railway  extending 
over  and  across  the  frontiers  of  many  States, 
and  its  lines  of  telegraph*  bringing  into  di- 
rect communication  countries  lying  at  the 
opposite  extremities  of  Europe,  and  even  of 
the  globe,  is  to  create  great  common  inter- 
ests, irrespective  of  national  and  local  differ- 
ences. And  it  is  obvious  that  all  the  oper- 
ations of  trade,  and  the  exchange  of  money, 
would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  reduction 
of  the  representatives  of  weight,  quantity, 
and  value  to  a  common  form,  or  by  the 
adoption  of  some  principles  which  would- 
make  the  conversion  of  difterent  signs  of 
value  more  easy  and  accurate. 

Our  own  country  has  hitherto  stood  aloof 
from  any  of  these  combinations,  and  we  are 
separated  from  the  rest  of  Europe  and 
America  by  the  duo-decimal  system  of  nu- 
meration, and  by  the  high  value  of  our 
unit,f  the  pound,  almost  as  much  as  by  the 
sea  which  surrounds  these  islands.  And  we 
do  not  anticipate  that  any  change  will  speed- 


*  The  necessity  of  establishing  a  common  tarif  for 
the  transmission  of  telegraphic  despatches  through 
diiferent  countries,  has  not  been  without  effect  upon 
the  question  of  international  coinage  and  numeration. 
Thus  the  Telegraphic  Convention  which  was  signed 
at  Paris,  on  the  l'7th  May,  1865,  between  France 
and  almost  all  the  States  of  Continental  Europe, 
adopts  the  franc  as  the  monetary  basis  of  inter- 
national tarifs  for  telegraphic  messages.  The  30th 
Article  of  this  treaty  adds  that  the  tarif  of  messages 
between  any  two  points  in  the  dominions  of  the 
contracting  States,  is  to  be  so  adjusted,  that  the 
charge  on  every  despatch  of  twenty  words  is  ahvays 
to  be  some  multiple  of  the  half-franc. 

f  It  deserves  observation  that  as  we  proceed  from 
Portugal,  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  Europe, 
where  the  monetary  unit  is  ^-^^  of  the  sovereign, 
through  Spain,  France,  South  Germany,  North  Ger- 
many, Russia  in  the  north-east,  and  England  in  the 
north-west,  the  value  of  the  coin  which  serves  as  the 
base  of  numeration  increases  continually,  being  least 
in  the  south  and  highest  in  the  north. 
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ily  or  easily  be  effected  in  habits  so  deeply 
rooted  amongst  a  commei'cial  people.  But 
it  is  by  no  means  impossible  to  bring  our 
coinage  and  our  basis  of  numeration  into  a 
closer  and  more  constant  connexion  with  the 
leading  systems  of  the  European  continent 
and  of  India,  without  any  important  change 
in  its  present  denomination  and  value.  The 
practical  method  which  has  been  suggested 
to  eflect  this  object  is  as  follows  : — 

The  English  sovereign  contains  123'274 
grains  troy  w^eight,  with  Jgtli  alloy,  or  in 
other  words,  113-003  grains  of  fine  gold, 
representing  7-322  French  grammes.  The 
French  twenty-franc  piece,  added  to  the 
French  five-franc  piece  (in  gold),  contains 
7-258  grammesof  fine  gold,  exclusiveof  Jg-th 
of  alloy.  Hence  the  difference  between  an 
English  sovereign  and  twenty-five  francs  in 
French  gold  is  64  milligrammes. 

If  these  64  milligrammes   (or  about  4i 
grains  troy)  were  subtracted  from  the  sover- 
eign, which  would  thus   be   reduced  0-825 
per  cent,  in  value,  and  if  the  proportion  of 
alloy  in  our  gold  coinage  were  raised  from 
Jjth  to  -j-V^h,  the  sovereign  would  be  worth 
a  little  le;>s,  but  it  would  weigh  a  little  more 
than  it  does  at  present:*  it  would  therefore 
be  more   dissimilar  than  it  now  is  to  the 
French  napoleon,  but  it  would  be  precisely- 
equivalent  to  25  francs  in  French  gold,  and 
would  in  fact  be  a  25-franc  piece.     It  would 
obviously  be  a  great  convenience  to  travel- 
lers in  both  countries  respectively,  and  in 
all  the  countries  which  have   adopted    the 
monetary  system  of  France,  to  carry  with 
them  in  their  own  coinage  definite  represent- 
atives of  value,  which  would  be  independent 
of  the  variations  of  the  exchange  and  the 
exactions  of  money-changers  ;  and  the  same 
benefit    would   accrue,  on    a   much   larger 
scale,  in   the  financial  and  commercial  re- 
lations of  this  country  wnth  foreign  nations. 
If  such  a  common  basis  of  numeration  and 
coinage  were  in  existence,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  for  the  Governments  of  France  and 
England   to   agree   upon   certain    uniform 
principles  of  coinage,  and  to  give  legal  cur- 
rency respectively  to  these   foreign   coins, 
which  would  then  represent  distinct  forms 
of  value,  based  on  the  same  standard  :  thus, 
the  napoleon  would  be  in  England  a  16-shil- 
ling  piece,  and  the  French  Government,  in 
conjunction  with  its  monetary  allies,  would 
doubtless  not  only  accept  the  English  sover- 
eign as  a  tw^enty-five-franc  piece,  but  would 
probably  strik^  twenty-five-franc  pieces  of 


*  A  pound  troy  at  the  standard  of  |Jths  of  fine 
gold  gives  46^.  14s.  Qd.  ;  and  at  the  standard  of  xo tha 
of  fineness  it  would  give  only  46^.  5s.  6c?.  in  coin. 
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its  own,  wliich  would  be  identical  with  the 

English  sovereign. 

On  the  Other  hand,  it  would  be  easy  for 
the  British  Government  to  issue  gold  pieces 
of  two  florins,  or  four  shillings'  value,  rep- 
resenting tAVO-tenths  of  a  pound,  which 
would  correspond  to  the  five  franc  pieces  of 
the  Franco-Beige  .and  Helvetico-Italian 
Union,  and  would  thus  become  a  practical 
link  of  union  between  the  two  circulations, 
whilst  they  would  offer  a  means  of  accord 
with  those  large  European  and  American 
populations  which  use  the  Spanish  piastre  or 
dollar.  The  five-franc  piece,  whether  in 
gold  or  in  silver,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
most  familiar  unit  of  monetary  circulation 
in  France  and  in  the  countries  allied  with 
her,  and  it  is  not  inaccurately  described  by 
M.  de  Farieu,  in  one  of  his  articles  in  the 
'Revue  Contemporaine,'  as  the  dollar  or 
crown  piece  of  both  hemispheres.*  The 
colonial  and  commercial  interests  of  this 
country  are  by  no  means  confined  to  our 
connexion  with  the  continent  of  Europe.  It 
is  perhaps  of  still  greater  importance  to  our- 
selves to  consider,  in  the  adjustment  of  our 
monetary  system,  the  relation  it  bears  to 
the  coinage  of  our  neighbours,  our  depend- 
ents, and  our  customers  in  other  parts  of 
the  globe.  The  units  of  value  which  at 
present  play  the  most  important  part  in  the 
intercourse  of  the  world  are  the  pound,  the 
American  and  Spanish  dollar,  the  rupee,  and 
the  franc,  and  all  these  coins  stand,  by  a  for- 
tunate coincidence,  in  relations  to  each  other 
which  may  be  represented  by  multiples  of 
the  number  five.  Thus,  the  British  sover- 
eign is  equal  to  about  five  dollars  of  four 
shillings  each  ;  to  ten  rupees  ;  and  to  twenty- 
five  francs.  If  it  were  possible  to  correct 
the  slight  variation  which  exists  in  these  pro- 
portions, by  adopting  a  coinage  in  America, 
India,  and  Europe,  based  on  a  uniform  prin- 
ciple, under  the  difterent  denominations 
familiar  to  each  country,  the  most  arduous 
part  of  the  question  of  monetary  union 
would  bo  solved.  An  English  four-shilling 
piece,  the  fifth  of  a  pound,  might  thus  repre- 
sent the  dollar,  current  in  America  and  in 
several  of  our  own  colonies  ;  it  would  also 
represent  two  Indian  rupees,  and  five  Euro- 
pean francs — conditions  which  would  give  it 
currency  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  five- 
shilling  piece,  on  the  contrary,  which  has 
been  abandoned  as  a  cumbrous  and  incon- 


*  M.  Dumas,  a  Senator  of  France,  went  so  far  as 
to  declare  in  his  report  on  the  Monetary  Convention, 
that  the  legislature  of  France  had  erred  by  adopting 
too  low  a  unit  of  value  in  the  currency,  and  that  the 
more  enlightened  disposition  of  the  present  times  is 
to  correct  this  error  by  substituting  the  five-franc 
piece  for  it,  or  the  quintuple  of  the  franc  itself. 


venient  coin,  has  the  disadvantage  of  not 
being  readily  convertible  into  any  system 
of  foreign  coinage.  The  recent  introduction 
of  five-franc  pieces  in  gold  has  been  attended 
in  France  with  great  convenience  to  the 
public,  and  we  think  that  the  British  half- 
sovereign  is  a  piece  of  too  high  a  value  to 
serve  as  the  lowest  gold  coin  in  our  circula- 
tion. These  gold  five- franc  pieces  at  first 
appeared  to  be  rather  too  small,  especially 
to  a  community  which  were  previously  ac- 
customed to  the  heavy  silver  crowns  which 
they  have  superseded.  But  use  has  removed 
this  objection  in  France,  and  would  speedily 
have  the  same  effect  in  this  country,  though 
it  has  been  remarked  that  northern  nations 
prefer  the  use  of  coins  heavier  than  those  of 
the  south.  Thus,  in  the  French  monetary 
conference  of  1865,  Italy  insisted  on  the  re- 
duction of  the  smaller  pieces  of  silver  to  20 
centimes,  against  the  wish  of  Belgium  and 
Switzerland. 

On  this  basis,  the  monetary  circulation  of 
British  and  Australian  gold  might  be  extend- 
ed to  68,000,000  of  inhabitants  of  continental 
Europe,  and  it  might  be  possible,  as  we  have 
indicated,  to  include  India  and  America  in 
the  same  arrangement.  This  point  being 
once  attained,  time  would  probably  adjust 
the  silver  coinage  of  these  respective  coun- 
tries to  the  same  system. 

The  future  effect  of  this  combination  of  a 
gold  circulation  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  West  em  Continental  Union,  would  prob- 
ably be  furtber  extended  by  the  fact,  that, 
as  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries  have 
no  gold  circulation  of  their  own,  they 
necessarily  use  a  large  quantity  of  the 
French  gold  coinage.  The  German  Com- 
mercial Congress  which  met  at  Frankfort 
in  1865,  expressed  a  hope  that  Germany 
might  strike  and  issue  gold  pieces  of  the 
value  of  20  francs,  of  the  French  standard 
and  pattern,  and  that  these  coins  should  be 
made  a  legal  tender  in  Germany, — a  meas- 
ure which  would  give  legal  currency  to  the 
French  napoleon,  or  its  equivalent,  through- 
out central  Europe.  M,  Soetbeer,  of  Ham- 
burgh, is  a  decided  partisan  of  this  scheme, 
and  it  is  also  supported  by  the  '  Boersen- 
halle  '  of  Hamburgh,  of  the  iTth  July,  1866. 
Probably  one  of  the  first  results  of  the  uni- 
fication of  Germany  will  be  to  give  an 
increased  impulse  to  her  monetary  union  ; 
but  with  a  view  to  her  international  rela- 
tions the  extension  of  the  area  of  that  in- 
convenient coin  the  Prussian  three-shilling 
thaler  is  to  be  deprecated,  as  it  bears  no  reg- 
ular analogy  to  the  other  monetary  sys- 
tems of  Europe. 

The  result,  therefore,  of  an  understanding 
between  England  and  France  on  this  subject 
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would  probably  be  to  give  their  coinage  an 
universal  acceptance  in  all  the  principal 
States  of  this  hemisphere,  except  perhaps  in 
Russia,  where  the  conditions  of  the  circula- 
tion are  peculiar,  from  her  vast  extent,  and 
from  her  own  largo  metallic  productiveness. 

The  great  objection  which  may  fairly  be 
urged  against  the  adoption  of  a  scheme  that 
threatens  to  modify,  in  however  slight  a 
degree,  the  established  and  intrinsic  value 
of  the  English  sovereign,  is  sufficiently 
obvious.  The  National  Debt  is  a  liability 
represented  nominally  by  a  given  number 
of  pounds  sterling,  equivalent  to  a  fixed  and 
determined  weight  in  gold.  The  interest  of 
the  debt  is  paid  in  sovereigns  of  the  same 
value.  All  private  debts,  mortgages,  and 
contracts  are  expressed  in  the  same  terms ; 
and  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  coin  in  which 
they  may  be  paid,  is  to  take  from  the 
creditor  and  give  to  the  debtor  a  sum  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  difference.  If  the  gold 
coin  of  England  were  brought  into  con- 
formity with  the  gold  coin  of  the  Continent, 
the  loss  would  be,  as  we  have  seen,  64 
milligrammes  of  fine  gold  on  each  sovereign, 
or  0'825  per  cent,  in  weight,  and  about  two 
pence  in  value. 

But  this  difficulty,  formidable  as  it  un- 
doubtely  appears  to  be,  is  one  which  has 
been  met  and  surmounted  by  other  States 
of  as  high  credit  and  probity  as  our  own  ; 
and  there  appear  to  be  two  ways  of  dealing 
with  it.  The  first  is  simply  to  reduce  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  sovereign  to  this  ex- 
tent, without  taking  account  of  the  debts  and 
liabilities  contracted  before  the  conversion, 
and  this  is  the  course  advocated  by  M. 
Hendriks  in  his  pamphlet.  It  is  the  course 
which  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  Government 
in  1839,  when  it  reduced  the  Dutch  florin 
from  9"613  grammes  of  fine  silver  to  9"450 
grammes,  diminishing  the  coin  by  about 
163  milligrammes,  representing  two  per 
cent,  of  the  original  weight,  on  the  principle, 
as  we  presume,  that  what  was  lost  by  each 
member  of  the  community  in  one  capacity 
was  gained  in  another,  and  therefore  that  the 
process  of  conversion  did,  upon  the  whole, 
compensate  itself. 

M.  Hendriks  remarks  in  his  pam- 
phlet :-r- 

'In  considering  the  question  of  a  re-adjust- 
ment of  the  Mint  Exchange  or  measure  between 
coin  and  bullion,  it  must  be  observed  that  there 
is  satisfactory  historical  precedent  for  such  a 
course.  We  have  remarked  that  the  ratio  of 
3^.  lis.  lO^cl.  per  ounce  is  empirical.  It  may 
even  turn  out  on  inquiry  that  the  alteration  to 
3Z.  17s.  lid.  international  standard  fineness 
would  be  less  empirical,  and  nearer  to  the  real 
present  ratio  of  gold,  as  measured  by  silver  in 
the  open  market  for  bullion.  The  English  stand- 


ard until  1816  was  a  silver  one,  with  the  col- 
lateral alternative  standard  of  gold  coins  in  a 
fixed  proportion  settled  by  royal  proclamations 
and  Mint  indentures  according  to  the  then 
assumed  ratio  of  gold  to  silver.  Here  we  have 
ample  precedent  for  re-adjustment,  and  the  gold 
discoveries  of  the  last  fifteen  years  to  call  for 
something  of  the  kind  being  again  considered. 
The  3Z.  17«.  10\d.  per  ounce  was  originally 
authorised  by  Charles  II.  But  the  government 
of  William  and  Mary  increased  it  to  a  larger 
amount  of  gold  coin  per  ounce  of  bullion.  This, 
however,  as  shown  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and 
others,  was  an  over-estimation  of  gold,  and 
made  the  coined  guinea  (for  pounds  were  not 
then  in  existence)  equal  to  21s.  Qd.  instead  of 
to  its  normal  21s.  in  silver.  Silver  coins  could 
not,  in  this  state  of  things,  remain  in  circu- 
lation ;  they  were  melted  (just  as  the  French 
5-franc  pieces  have  been  of  late  years),  and 
the  government  of  George  I.  (a.d.  1717)  again 
changed  to  the  ratio  which  has  since  prevailed.' 

But,  secondly,  if  the  British  legislature 
were  resolved  to  effect  this  change  in  the 
current  coin  of  the  realm,  without  die  slight- 
est deviation  from  those  strict  principles  to 
which  it  has  honourably  adhered  from  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  without  so 
much  as  the  appearance  of  any  abasement 
in  the  currency,  then  an  allowance  must  be 
made  in  the  payment  of  all  existing  debts, 
so  as  to  render  the  amount  paid  in  the  new 
coinage  exactly  equivalent  to  the  engage- 
ments contracted  in  the  old  one.  This  state 
of  things  would  be  productive  of  temporary 
but  short-lived  inconvenience,  and  it  would 
be  exactly  analogous  (though  in  the  inverse 
sense)  to  what  took  place  in  France,  when 
the  franc  was  substituted  for  the  old  French 
livre  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
The  franc  was  worth  one  livre  three  deniers, 
and  the  livre  was  worth  99  centimes  :  there 
was  therefore  a  difference  of  one  per  cent, 
between  the  two  coins.  To  meet  this  diffi- 
culty, the  Government  published,  on  the  26th 
Vendemiaire  An  VllI,  an  official  table  of 
equivalents,  and  all  payments  and  accounts 
were  subjected  to  this  process  of  conversion 
according  to  the  established  scale,  until  after 
a  certain  lapse  of  time  the  old  livre  had  fall- 
en into  disuse.  So  too,  the  Pope  has  re- 
cently published  official  tables  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  Roman  scudo  into  Pontifical 
lire. 

This  suggestion  has  found  adherents  both 
in  England  and  in  France,  and  the  practical 
inconvenience  attending  it  is,  perhaps,  less 
than  may  be  imagined.  In  England  it  has 
been  associated  with  a  further  proposal  for 
what  is  called  the  decimalisation  of  a  pound, 
on  the  pound  and  rtil  scheme.  To  us  it  ap- 
pears that  these  plans  deserve  and  require 
very  careful  consideration.  We  should  hail 
with  great  satisfaction  the  adoption  of  a  com- 
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plete  and  careful  plan  for  the  introduction 
of  the  decimal  system,  in  the  numeration, 
and  in  the  coins,  weights,  and  measures  of 
this  country,  because  we  are  satisfied  that 
this  system,  in  its  integrity,  is  of  incalculable 
advantage  to  science,  to  trade,  and  to  all 
the  operations  of  daily  life.  But  before  the 
British  Government  and  legislature  can  be 
asked  to  sanction  any  change  in  the  old-es- 
tablished -habits  of  the  people,  which  must 
always  be  productive  of  temporary  incon- 
venience, they  must  be  Avell  assured  that  the 
change  is  to  be  made  once  for  all ;  and  that 
it  is  so  contrived  as  to  embrace  all  the 
desiderata  of  a  new  and  improved  currency. 
It  would  unquestionably  be  a  useful  work 
to  enable  us  to  assimilate  our  coinage,  un- 
der its  principal  existing  denominations, 
with  that  of  foreign  countries,  so,  at  least, 
as  to  render  our  money  convertible  into  its 
precise  equivalents  and  to  give  it  currency 
abroad.  But  this  is  only  one  portion  of  the 
reforms  we  should  be  glad  to  effect  in  our 
nnonf tary  system  ;  and  whenever  the  British 
Government  is  sufficiently  enlightened  and 
sufficiently  supported  by  public  opinion  to 
undertake  the  adjustment  of  these  questions, 
we  trust  that  a  modification  of  our  coinage 
would  not  only  bring  us  into  closer  relations 
with  the  monetary  system  of  the  Continent, 
but  would  also  establish  our  own  coinage 
and  numeration  on  the  basis  of  the  decimal 
system.  The  two  things  are  distinct,  and 
one  of  them  might  be  effected  Avithout  the 
other ;  but  having  regard  to  the  serious 
temporary  inconvenience  of  any  modifi- 
cation in  the  representatives  of  value, 
it  is  highly  expedient  that  if  any  such 
change  should  be  attempted  it  should  be 
c-omplete. 

One  of  the  chief  inducements,  however, 
to  make  an  effort  to  assimilate  the  gold  cur- 
rency of  this  country  with  that  of  Western 
Europe,  in  the  manner  we  have  pointed  out, 
is  the  minuteness  of  the  change  i-equired  to 
effect  that  object.  We  are  separated  from 
the  monetary  system  of  France,  Italy,  Bel- 
gium, and  Switzerland  by  a  very  narrow 
line  of  division,  and  as  we  have  shown,  the 
double  standard  still  retained  in  some  of 
those  countries,  and  even  our  own  duodeci- 
mal  system  of  numeration,  present  no  seri- 
ous obstacles  to  the  desired  result.  To 
establish  a  theoretical  conformity  between 
the  monetary  systems  of  different  nations 
may  be  impossible  ;  but  there  is  a  point 
of  contact  between  them  which  may  be 
employed  to  bring  about  their  practical 
union. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
financiers  and  economists  of  England  to 
note  the  important  changes  which  are  taking 


place  in  foreign  countries,  with  a  view  to 
render  the  means  of  exchange  more  simple 
and  universal  ;  for  these  changes  are  one 
of  the  progressive  signs  of  the  age.  Even 
in  the  United  States,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  recently  manifested  a  dispo- 
sition to  entertain  proposals  calculated  to 
bring  their  monetary  system  into  a  closer 
connexion  with  that  of  Europe.  Whatever 
the  difficulties  may  be,  it  is  not  impossible 
for  the  common  interest  of  mankind  to  sur- 
mount them  ;  and  no  common  interest  is 
more  obvious  than  that  of  establishing  a 
similarity  or  identity  between  those  different 
representatives  of  value,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  very  language  of  trade  ;  fur  to 
use  the  words  of  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse 
at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century — 

'  Hatten  wir  alle  einen  Glauben, 
Gott  und  Gercelitigkeit  vor  Augen, 
Ein  Gewicht,  Maass,  Miinz  und  Geld, 
Dann  stiinde  es  besser  in  dieser  Welt.' 

Which  may  be  rendered — 

'  Had  all  men  but  a  single  creed, 
Faithful  to  God  and  just  in  deed, 
One  weight,  one  measure,  coin,  and  gold, 
'Twere  better  for  all  an  hundred  fold.' 


Art.  IV. — Ilistoire  de  Jules  Cesar.  Par 
Napoleon  III.  2  vols.  8yo.  Paris : 
1865-60. 

The  two  volumes  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon Ill's  '  Histor}'  of  Cassar'  have  been  al- 
ready so  long  before  the  world — they  have 
excited  so  widely  the  interest  and  attention  of 
educated  men — they  have  been  made  so 
much  the  occasion  of  sarcasm,  of  banter,  of 
violent  philippic,  of  sardonic  criticism-— they 
have  been  also  so  ably  dealt  with,  with  a  more 
just  and  honourable  purpose,  by  judges  of  a 
different  order,  to  whom  the  study  of  Ccesar 
himself  was  a  higher  object  than  the  study 
of  a  modern  potentate's  mode  of  dealing 
with  him — that  little  seems  left  for  the  ordi- 
nary reviewer  to  say  on  the  subject  of  them. 
We  can  do  little  more  than  repeat,  and 
combine  what  others  have  observed  before 
us.  If  there  is  anything  about  which  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  be  original,  it  is  a  book 
which  from  the  circumstances  of  its  author- 
ship has  lain  on  every  table,  and  been  com- 
mented on  in  every  journal,  from  the  day  of 
its  appearance  until  now.  We  have  little, 
either  of  information  or  entertainment,  to 
promise  our  readers  ;  but  that  little  shall  be 
said,  at  all  events,  with  the  best  exercise  of 
our  impartial  judgment — impartial,  both  as 
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to  the  book,  and,  what  is  more  rare,  as  to 
the  author. 

We  have  to  deal,  be  it  observed,  with  no 
unpractised  writer.  The  collection  of  the 
works  of  Louis  Napoleon  was  already  a 
pretty  voluminous  one,  before  the  present 
important  addition  was  made  to  it.  Many 
of  us  were  more  or  less  familiar  with  him 
as  a  writer,  before  Fate  and  his  own  strong 
resolution  made  him  the  master  of  the  lead- 
ing country  of  Europe.  Successful,  in  the 
common  sense,  as  a  literary  workman,  he 
certainly  has  not  been.  He  lacks  alto- 
gether the  graces  cf  a  popular  author. 
He  is  quite  incapable  of  interesting  the 
reader  by  mere  charm  of  manner,  or 
through  such  sympathy  of  sentiment  as  mas- 
ters of  the  art  are  able  to  excite.  His  style 
is  not  only  meagre  but  harsh  and  grating  : 
test  it  by  reading  aloud,  and  this  quality 
becomes  very  obvious.  He  seems  to  have 
at  once  little  ear  for  beauty  of  cadence,  and 
little  appreciation  of  neatness  of  diction. 
No  Frenchman  can  possibly  be  otherwise 
than  epigrammatic;  but  he  is  less  so,  and 
less  successful  when  he  is  so,  than  any  other 
distinguished  French  political  or  historical 
writer  of  our  day.  In  this  respect  he  is 
more  felicitous  in  the  turn  of  his  occasional 
letters  or  addresses,  than  in  his  more  elabo- 
rate and  finished  compositions.  In  these, 
generally  speaking,  there  is  a  simplicity 
about  his  mode  of  stating  or  commenting  on 
facts  which  verges  on  commonplace.  And 
the  ordinary  reader,  of  a  mind  refined  into 
overfastidiousness  by  modern  cultivation,  is 
apt  to  set  the  matter  down  as  mere  com- 
monplace accordingly,  and  to  discover  in  it 
occasion  for  nothing  but  weariness.  But  he 
will  often  find  himself  mistaken.  Louis 
Napoleon  does  not,  in  point  of  fact,  write 
for  minds  such  as  these.  His  thoughts, 
though  he  gives  them  in  all  honesty  to  the 
world  in  general,  are  in  reality,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  addressed  to  sectaries  and 
enthusiasts.  We  say  deliberately  enthusi- 
asts, because — strange  as  it  may  appear  to 
material  Englishmen,  who  are  familiar  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  loyalty,  nationality,  lib- 
erty, but  cannot  at  all  realise  the  enthusiasm 
which  clings  to  a  mere  name  as  a  political 
reality — the  'culte'of  the  dead  Napoleon 
was  fiU'  many  years  a  substantial  fanaticism 
in  France.  Men,  who  were  neither  fools 
nor  dreamers,  persuaded  themselves  that 
the  regeneration  of  the  country  was  to  be 
effected,  not  by  remodelling  her  institutions, 
not  by  extending  personal  and  political 
freedom,  not  by  educating  her  people,  but 
by  carrj'ing  out  the  first  Emperor's  '  ideas;' 
whatever  that  obscure  phrase  might  mean. 
Look,   accordingly,   at   the    'Idees   Napo- 


leoniennes'  as  they  are  collected  in  the 
three-volume  edition  of  Louis  Napoleon's 
works  (1848).  At  first  sight,  the  scattered 
essays  so  entitled  will  probably  appear  to 
contain  rather  a  dry  resume  of  the  first  Em- 
peror's views,  or  those  attributed  to  him  on 
a  very  wide  range  of  suV)jects,  almost  always 
too  general,  and  often  too  trivial  to  be  at- 
tractive to  a  practical  man.  The  inference 
first  drawn  will  rather  be  that  great  as  he  was 
on  the  throne  as  well  as  in  the  camp,  he 
does  not  shine  as  an  'ideologist.'  But 
read  a  little  more  attentively,  and,  as  far  as 
you  can,  borrow  the  eyes  of  men  of  very 
different  training  and  mental  cultivation 
from  yourself:  men,  the  angles  of  whose 
understanding  have  not  been  rounded  off  by 
over  polish  :  and  you  will  find  that  many  of 
these  propositions,  almost  unmeaning  in 
your  eyes,  have  in  reality  oracular  truth 
and  oracular  force  when  addressed  to  minds 
prepared  to  receive  them.  It  is  the  old 
story  of  the  Koran  of  Mahomet ;  it  conveys 
to  you  no  ideas  at  all ;  but  in  it  uncounted 
millions  have  really  found,  or  persuaded 
themselves  that  they  found,  ideas  which 
have  subdued  in  their  day  a  large  part  of 
the  world,  and  which  are  as  yet  so  far  from 
decrepit  that  they  are  even  now  extending 
their  moral  and  material  conquest  over 
many  a  dark  corner  of  the  earth  in  the  Ma- 
lay isles,  and  in  the  recesses  of  Western 
Africa. 

In  this  respect,  the  present  Emperor  may 
to  a  certain  extent  be  also  compared  to  a 
writer  to  whom  he  has  indeed  very  little 
analogy,  except  in  the  circumstance  of  the 
influence  exercised  by  his  thoughts  over 
many  minds,  and  yet  over  none  except 
minds  of  the  sectarian  order  :  we  mean  Jo- 
seph Mazzini.  To  one  who  is  not  already 
imbued  with  '  Mazzinianism,'  the  effort  to 
read  even  a  few  pages  of  the  great  patriot's 
compositions  is — if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
speak  from  our  own  experience — a  most 
wearisome  exertion.  Line  seems  to  suc- 
ceed line,  and  page  to  follow  page,  without 
imparting  any  detinite  notions  at  all :  there 
seems  to  be  no  thought,  no  argument,  no 
attempt  to  grapple  with  a  diflSculty  or  to 
make  out  a  case :  nothing  but  wire-drawn 
sentiment,  repeating  itself  in  maudlin  lan- 
guage. Such,  we  say,  is  the  effect  pro- 
duced ~by  Mazzini  on  us — the  effect  pro- 
duced by  him  on  the  world  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent matter.  And  so, '  Napoleonic  ideas  ' 
may  be  to_many  of  us  a  mere  bottle  of 
smoke — but  Napoleonism,  somehow,  is  a 
tremendous  fact,  a  great  creation  of  modern 
times,  the  ultimate  contest  of  which  with 
the  other  opposing  tendencies  of  the  age 
has  yet  to  be  fought  and  decided,  and  may 
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perhaps  prove  the  Battle  of  Armageddon  of 
distant  political  prophecy. 

That  the  avowed  object  of  the  writer  is 
not  to  establish  historical  truth,  but  to  es- 
tablish the  great  political  doctrine  of  the 
future,  is  amply  proved  by  reference  to  a 
.  single  passage  of  the  Preface,  in  which  the 
moral  of  the  whole  work  is  briefly  summed 
up  in  words  which  we  may  call  (in  the 
present  state  and  prospects  of  Europe  and 
America)  of  terrible  significance.  No  man 
can  say,  can  even  approximate  to  a  con- 
jecture, how  much  of  the  destiny  of  him- 
self, or  of  his  children,  is  involved  in  those 
few  suggestive  sentences. 

'  "What  precedes  is  enough  to  show  the  object 
which  I  propose  myself  in  writing  this  history. 
That  object  is  to  prove  that  when  Providence 
raises  up  such  men  as  Caesar,  Charlemagne, 
Napoleon,  it  is  in  order  to  point  out  to  the  na- 
tions the  road  which  they  have  to  follow,  to 
stamp  with  the  signet  of  their  genius  a  new 
era,  and  to  accomplish  in  a  few  years  the  work 
of  many  ages.  Happy  the  nations  who  under- 
stand them  and  follow  them !  Woe  to  those 
who  misconceive  them  and  oppose  them  !  They 
do  as  the  Jews — they  crucify  their  Messiah  : 
they  are  both  blind  and  guilty  ;  blind,  for  they 
do  not  perceive  how  powerless  are  their  efforts 
to  suspend  the  definitive  triumph  of  good ;  guil- 
ty, for  they  do  but  retard  progress,  by  imped- 
ing its  promptness  and  rapidity.'  (Preface,  p. 
vi.) 

The  first  object  of  the  author  is  therefore 
(as  usual  with  his  countrymen  when  they 
turn  historians)  to  establish  a  political 
theory  of  the  necessitarian  class :  most 
Frenchman  (whether  they  admit  it  or  not) 
being  by  the  turn  of  their  genius  disciples 
of  Comte.  The  second  objtct,  very  second 
in  the  present  instance,  is  to  do  so  by  means 
of  the  investigation  of  a  particular  chapter 
in  history.  Here,  to  say  at  once  what  it 
would  be  mere  idle  politeness  to  envelope 
in  circumlocution,  the  '  History  of  Caesar ' 
is  altogether  unsuccessful.  As  a  record  of 
the  series  of  events  in  the  foreign  and  do- 
mestic annals  of  Rome  which  preceded,  and 
led  to,  the  civil  war  (political  significance 
apart)  it  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  last  degree. 
The  author  seems  to  have  really  approached 
his  task  without  any  preparation  for  it  be- 
yond a  superficial  knowledge  of  a  few  classi- 
cal authors,  and  of  the  modern  compilations 
on  the  subject  which  were  popular  in  ordi- 
nary education  fifty  years  ago.  He  does 
not  even  exhibit  the  appearance  of  knowing 
that  such  further  qualifications  could  exist, 
or  could  be  required.  With  the  school  of 
sceptical  but  close  inquirers  into  early  Ro- 
man history  which  began  with  Niebuhr  and 
ended  (for  the  present)  with  Lewis,  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  formed  the  slightest  fa- 


miliarity. Nor  is  he  at  all  more  acquainted 
with  the  concentrated  light  which  German 
investigation,  conducted  by  writers  such 
as  Mommsen,  has  thrown  on  the  whole 
subject  of  inner  Roman  domestic  life  and 
outer  policy.  It  is  no  part  of  his  business 
to  raise  or  discuss  doubts  on  the  authenticity 
of  a  tradition,  or  a  narrative,  or  a  docu- 
ment.* He  scarcely  shows  himself  aware 
that  they  are  disputed.  In  short,  and  to 
put  the  case  as  plainly  as  possible,  he  seems 
to  believe  that,  in  order  to  be  capable  of 
forming  his  own  flivourite  political  deduc- 
tions, which  are  the  true  essence  of  all  his- 
tory, a  student  needs  no  more  acquaintance 
with  fjicts  than  might  have  been  acquired 
at  school  with  the  help  of  ordinary  school- 
books. 

It  is  needless  to  say  more  on  this  subject ; 
for  public  opinion  seems  already  to  have 
pronounced  its  verdict.  No  one  will  read 
the  History  of  Caesar  to  acquire  what  is 
usually  meant  by  historical  knowledge, 
except  in  one  subdivision  only. 

The  treatment  of  that  subdivision  forms 
a  curious  contrast  to  the  execution  of  the 
rest  of  the  work.  The.author  displays,  as 
an  author,  those  characteristics  by  which  he 
has  made  so  powerful  an  impression  on  the 
European  mind,  for  the  last  seventeen 
years,  as  a  statesman ;  Quicquid  vult,  id 
valde  vult.  Long  before  he  became  a  ruler, 
even,  perhaps,  before  his  long  and  persistent 
dream  of  becoming  one  had  dawned  on  him, 
he  was  an  engineer  officer  by  profession, 
and  a  strategist  by  favourite  study.  How 
intense  his  preoccupation  was  in  regard  to 
these  subjects  is  known,  not  only  to  his 
intimates,  but  those  who  are  at  all  familiar 
with  his  scattered  writings.  To  a  mind 
possessed  with  such  inclinations  as  these,  it 
may  well  be  believed  that  the  desire  to 
trace  step  by  step  the  military  history  of 
the  great  Roman  captain,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages which  executive  power  could  place  at 
his  disposal,  must  have  been  a  very  predom- 


*  Not  even  in  the  most  fundamental  instance  of 
all  for  his  purpose — the  authenticity  of  the  'Com- 
mentaries' which  he  uses.  We  have  little  doubt 
that  the  safest  course  is  to  rely  on  it ;  but  the  oppo- 
site belief  requires  notice,  at  least  from  any  consci- 
entious historian  of  Caesar.  Arnold  was  not  a  very 
accurate  or  deep  scholar  on  such  subjects,  but  he 
had  a  breadth  of  thought,  and  habit  of  judging  on 
the  general  aspect  of  things,  which  was  apt  to  ren- 
der his  views  clear  where  men  with  minds  more 
deeply  involved  in  particulars  see  faintly.  He  was 
curiously  sceptical  on  this  head.  '  The  more  we 
read  them,'  he  says,  '  the  less  can  we  persuade  our- 
selves to  consider  Caesar  as  their  author.'  (History 
of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  257.)  We  arc  not  sure,  how- 
ever, whetlier  in  this  passage  he  means  the  whole 
work,  or  the  'De  Bello  CivilL'  only. 
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inant  motive  in  the  choice  of  a  subject. 
And  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice  at  once, 
both  in  the  different  spirit  which  here  ani- 
mates the  writer  and  the  different  value  of 
the  execution,  the  relief  which  he  feels  in 
approaching  it.  He  delights  to  draw  out  his 
hero  from  the  dull  details  (to  one  like  him) 
of  the  Comitia  and  the  Senate,  into  the  open 
fields,  with  the  warlike  but  capricious  Gaul 
for  his  enemy,  the  staunch  legionary,  with 
pickaxe  and  javelin,  for  bis  agent,  and  around 
him  the  mountains,  rivers,  marshes,  defiles, 
existing  now  as  they  existed  then,  and  giv- 
ing out  their  buried  stores  of  ancient  relics 
to  guide  the  research,  and  reward  the  con- 
jectures, of  the  ablest  explorers  of  France, 
with  an  imperial  antiquary  at  their  head. 
Both  these  main  divisions  of  his  work  are 
animated,  no  doubt,  by  the  same  intense 
spirit  of  personality.  That  he  had  his 
visions  of  continuing  certain  traditions  of 
empire  we  all  know ;  but  those  visions 
embraced  also  certain  other  traditions  of 
military  glory.  Half  his  aspirations  were 
fulfilled  in  abundant  measure ;  the  other  half 
(to  the  extreme  relief  of  mankind)  the 
Fates  '  dispersed  in  empty  air.'  But  they 
are  evidently  dear  to  his  remembrance. 

In  reading  these  volumes,  therefore,  which 
have,  as  has  been  said,  little  enough  of  the 
attractions  of  style,  or  eloquence,  or  imagi- 
nation, to  prevent  us  from  diverging  from 
the  study  of  their  contents  to  meditation  on 
their  author,  we  are  inevitably  led  to  im- 
personate him  to  ourselves  in  several 
distinct  characters.  He  is  here  before  us  as 
the  steady,  pertinacious  dreamer  of  dreams 
to  come  true ;  he  who  proposed  to  himself, 
and  executed,  the  task  of  acting  out  on  the 
great  stage  the  drama  of  which  the  first  Na- 
poleon only  performed  theprelude.  The  hero 
of  that  drama  is  the  great  monarch,  ruling, 
not  through  the  people,  but  by  and  with  the 
people,  and  ready  at  any  moment  to  appeal 
from  all  opposition  by  the  so-called  liberal 
and  cultivated  classes  to  that  fundamental 
power  of  all  from  which  he  derives  his 
origin  and  his  strength.  But  the  author  is 
before  us  also  in  that  very  rare  character  of 
a  phijlosophical  statesman,  who  may  be 
driven  indeed,  as  others  are,  to  govern  by 
shifts  and  expedients  calculated  to  meet 
present  emergencies,  but  whose  mind  is 
always  in  the  future  ;  who  directs  his  course, 
in  the  main,  by  an  estimate  of  the  strength 
of  opposing  forces,  not  as  they  are  to  the 
superficial  observer,  but  as  certain  signs 
show  that  they  will  be.  We  meet  with  him, 
lastly,  as  the  military  archaeologist,  on 
ground  chosen  by  himself  and  which  he 
has  thoroughly  investigated,  discussing,  tem- 
perately and  ,ably,  questions  minute  and 


uninteresting  except  to  the  few,  but  inviting 
much  intellectual  subtlety ;  and  deciding 
them  in  general,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
judge,  with  much  acuteness,  and  a  remark- 
able freedom  from  prepossessions  and 
crotchets.  But  all  the  rest  of  the  work — 
all  that  does  not  bear,  directly,  on  its  great 
political  purpose,  or  that  is  not  contained 
in  the  special  chapters  on  the  Gaulish 
campaigns — is  mere  rough  cement,  holding 
together  materials  of  some  value,  but  quite 
unconnected  with  each  other;  mere  '  pad- 
ding '  to  use  a  more  obvious  phrase  out  of 
the  modern  literary  dictionary. 

The  leading  principle  on  which  rest  the 
foundations  of  Ceesarism,  or  Napoleonism, 
whichever  name  is  applied  to  it,  is  of  course 
the  doctrine  of  Necessity;  the  assumption 
of  a  law,  according  to  which,  when  public 
events  have  reached  a  certain  turning  point 
in  their  natural  course,  they  can  only  pro- 
ceed thenceforth  in  a  previously  ascertained 
direction.  That  absolute  power  begeta 
aristocracy,  the  latter  democracy,  and  de- 
mocracy by  corruption  engenders  tyranny, 
was  the  old  pre-Comtian  formula  of  ages 
gone  by.  And  we  do  not  know  that  politi- 
cal wisdom,  although  it  has  invented  many 
fine-sounding  phrases  to  adorn  the  same 
series  of  propositions,  has  in  reality  proceed- 
ed much  farther  : — 

'  Thus,'  says  the  author,  speaking  of  the 
last  days  of  the  Republic,  '  everything  was 
struck  with  decay.  Brutal  force  gave  power, 
and  corruption  place.  The  Empire  no  longer 
belonged  to  the  Senate,  but  to  the  commanders 
of  the  armies ;  the  armies  no  longer  belonged 
to  the  Republic,  but  to  the  chiefs  who  con- 
ducted them  to  victory.  '  Numerous  elements 
of  dissolution  disorganised  society;  the  ve- 
nality of  judges,  the  traffic  in  elections,  the 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  the  tyranny 
of  wealth,  which  oppressed  the  poor  by  usury 
and  braved  the  law  with  impunity.  Rome  was 
divided  between  two  well-marked  lines  of 
opinion :  one  side,  seeing  no  safety  except  in 
the  past,  attached  themselves  to  abuses, 
through  fear  lest  the  displacement  of  a  single 
stone  should  make  the  whole  edifice  crumble. 
The  other  wanted  to  consolidate  that  edifice  by 
making  the  base  larger,  and  the  summit  less 
unsteady.  The  first  rested  its  cause  on  the 
institutions  of  Sylla ;  the  other  had  taken  the 
name  of  Marius  as  the  symbol  of  its  hopes.' 
(Vol.  i.  p.  282.) 

After  doing  ample  justice  to  the  motives 
and  purity  of  character  of  some,  at  least,  of 
the  leaders  of  the  '  Parliaraentai-y'  party, 
the  Imperial  positivist  proceeds : — 

'  And  nevertheless,  the  cause  maintained  by 
men  such  as  these  was  condemned  to  perish, 
like  everything  else  which  has  lasted  its  time. 
With  all  their  virtues,  they  were  only  an  addi- 
tional obstacle  to  the  regular  march  of  civilisa- 
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tion,  because  they  did  not  possess  those  qualities 
wMch  are  most  essential  in  time  of  revolution, 
the  just  appreciation  of  the  wants  of  the  moment 
and  the  problems  of  the  future  .  .  .  But  their 
influence  was  so  considerable,  and  ideas  Conse- 
crated by  time  have  such  an  empire  over  the 
spirits  of  men,  that  they  would  even  yet  have 
prevented  the  success  of  the  popular  cause,  if 
Cajsar,  by  placing  himself  at  its  head,  had  not 
given  it  new  lustre  and  irresistible  force,' 
(Vol.  i.  p.  307.) 

'  Never  is  the  period  of  decline  of  a  society 
more  plainly  indicated  than  when  the  law  be- 
comes the  machine  of  war  for  the  use  of  the 
different  parties,  instead  of  remaining  the  hon- 
est expression  of  the  general  requirements. 
Every  man  who  had  arrived  at  power  in  Rome 
rendered  himself  guilty  to-day  of  what  he  had 
condemned  yesterday,  and  made  the  institutions 
of  his  country  serve  the  passion  of  the  moment. 
At  one  time  it  is  the  Consul  Metellus  (a.u.c. 
697)  who  delays  the  nomination  of  the  Quaes- 
tors in  order  to  prevent  that  of  the  judges,  with 
the  view  of  protecting  his  relative  Clodius  against 
a  judicial  accusation.  At  another  we  find  Milo 
and  Sextius,  under  pretext  of  reprisals  against 
the  same  consul,  opposing  all  imaginable  obsta- 
cles to  the  convocation  of  the  Comitia.  Then 
again,  the  Senate  (a.u.c.  698)  endeavours  to 
delay  the  choice  of  judges,  in  order  to  prevent 
Clodius  from  being  named  ^dile.  The  ancient 
usage  of  consulting  the  auspices  had  become, 
in  the  eyes  of  all,  a  mere  political  manoeuvre. 
None  of  the  great  personages  w'hom  the  mo- 
mentary favour  of  the  people  or  the  Senate 
brought  into  prominence  preserved  the  true 
sentiment  of  right.  Cicero,  who  sees  the 
whole  Republic  in  himself,  and  w^ho  attacks  as 
monstrous  everything  done  against  him  and 
without  him,  declares  all  the  acts  of  the  Tribu- 
nate of  Clodius  'illegal.'  Cato,  on  the  con- 
trary, defends,  from  personal  interests,  the 
same  acts,  because  the  pretensions  of  Cicero 
wound  his  pride,  and  tend  to  invalidate  the 
commission  which  he  had  received  from  Clo- 
dius. Caius  Cato  violates  the  law  by  revealing 
the  Sibylline  oracle.  On  all  sides  recourse  is 
had  to  illegal  means,  which  vary  according  to 
the  temperament  of  the  actor.  Some,  like 
Milo,  Sextius,  Clodius,  put  themselves  openly 
at  the  head  of  armed  bands;  others  act  with 
timidity  and  dissimulation,  like  Cicero,  who, 
one  day,  after  a  first  unsuccessful  attempt, 
carries  off  by  stealth  from  the  Capitol  the 
brazen  plate  on  which  the  law  for  his  proscrip- 
tion was  engraved.  Singular  error,  to  suppose 
that  history  may  be  effaced  by  causing  some 
marks  of  the  past  to  disappear.'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  376.) 

And,  consistently  enough,  following  the 
same  line  of  thought  to  its  conclusions,  he 
makes  every  additional  usurpation  on  the 
part  of  the  military  chiefs  whose  increasing 
ascendancy  was  ruining  the  Republic,  an 
additional  proof  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
Republic  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
times : — 

'  It  wa3  every  day  more  and  more  evident 
(a.u.c.  702),  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  of  sense, 


that  the  institutions  of  the  Republic  were  be- 
coming unequal  to  the  maintenance  of  order 
within,  perhaps  of  peace  without.  The  Senate 
could  no  longer  meet;  the  Comitia  no  longer 
be  held;  the  judges  no  longer  pronounce  a 
sentence,  except  under  the  protection  of  a 
military  force.  It  became  necessary,  therefore, 
to  place  the  state  at  the  discretion  of  a  general, 
and  to  abdicate  all  authority  to  his  favour. 
Thus,  while  popular  instinct,  tcMch  is  seldom 
in  the  wrong^  saw  the  safety  of  the  common- 
wealth in  the  elevation  of  a  single  man  to 
powder,  the  aristocratic  party,  on  the  contrary, 
saw  no  danger  except  in  this  general  inclination 
towards  the  single  man.  On  this  account  Cato 
had  himself  inscribed  among  the  candidates 
for  the  consulship  for  the  year  703,  signahsing 
Pompey  and  Caesar  as  equally  dangerous,  and 
declaring  that  he  only  aspired  to  the  highest 
magistracy  in  order  to  repress  their  ambitious 
designs.  This  competition,  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  time  and  to  the  popular  instincts 
which  were  engaged  in  the  contest,  had  not  a 
chance  of  success  :  and  the  candidateship  of 
Cato  was  set  aside  without  difficulty.'  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  449.) 

Now,  to  say  the  truth,  at  the  expense  of 
being  thought  very  wanting  in  profundity, 
the  ordinary  allegation  that  the  institutions 
of  Rome  were,  '  effete,'  and  required  to  be 
destroyed  and  created  afresh,  at  the  par- 
ticular period  when  Caesar  condescended  to 
undertake  that  task,  has  long  appeared  to  us 
an  instance  of  the  practice  of  reading  history 
backwards,  and  assuming  (in  the  infinite 
variety  of  human  circumstances)  that  the 
event  which  happened  was  precisely  the 
only  event  which  could  happen.  It  is  usually 
laid  down  in  a  manner  which  is  a  perfect 
specimen  of  reasoning  in  a  circle.  The  in- 
stitutions of  Rome  were  rotten,  therefore 
they  fell  ;  they  fell,  therefore  they  were 
rotten.  On  what  grounds  do  we  pronounce 
them  thus  obsolete  1  Certainly  not  that  of 
age.  The  old  Roman  polity  was,  in  truth, 
remarkably  short-lived.  The  period  of  de- 
velopment of  the  old  aristoci'atic  common- 
wealth scarcely  outlasted  three  centuries, 
from  the  end  of  the  Saranite  war,  when 
Rome  became  absolute  mistress  of  Italy,  to 
the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  or,  if  you  will,  of 
Marius  and  Sylla.  And  that  period  was  not 
at  all  of  a  stationary  character  :  it  was  one 
of  perpetual  change  and  reconstruction  of 
internal  elements.  The  revolution  com- 
menced by  the  Gracchi  threw  a  mass  of 
power,  till  then  wielded  by  the  aristocracy, 
into  the  hand  of  the  city  populace.  But  then, 
as  if  providentially  to  counterbalance  this 
tendency,  came  the  changes  effected  by  the 
Social  Wars,  which  in  the  end  balanced  that 
new  power  by  the  introduction  of  whole 
races  of  free  Italians  to  the  suffrage.  Such 
great  alterations  could  not  take  place  with- 
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out  trying  the  strength  of  the  old  system  to 
the  utmost  ;  but  there  is  nothing,  in  our 
judgment,  except  the  events  which  we  must 
protest  against  as  a  false  criterion,  to  prove 
that,  guided  by  more  honest  and  more  rev- 
erential hands,  the  machine  was  not  elastic 
enough  to  outlast  the  pressure,  and  might 
not  have  continued  to  perform  its  functions 
with  renewed  energy.  We  must  not  be 
seduced,  in  this  matter,  by  the  common- 
places of  poets  and  rhetoricians  about  the 
contests  of  the  venal  forum,  and  enormous 
fortunes,  and  foreign  conquest,  and  the  lust 
of  gold.  Where  a  living  public  spirit  exists, 
a  commonwealth  may  endure  all  these, 
assimilate  their  good  results,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  reject  their  evil.  It  will  never  do 
for  us  Britons — with  a  foreign  empire  more 
than  equalling  that  of  Rome,  and  foreign 
commercial  relations  greatly  exceeding  hers, 
and  private  fortunes  elaborated  every  day 
out  of  our  common  resources  to  which  that 
of  Crassus  was  poverty,  with  bribery  ram- 
pant, luxury  to  which  that  of  LucuUus  was 
simplicity,  and  social  vices  equalling  at 
least  those  of  the  Suburra, — to  acquiesce  in 
the  servile  doctrine  that  the  institutions  un- 
der which  those  vast  changes  have  been 
effected,  and  which  have  hitherto  borne  the 
strain  of  them,  have  become  '  effete,'  and 
stand  in  need  of  a  manipulation  by  an  in- 
spired autocrat.  And  whether  we  are  flat- 
tered or  alarmed  by  the  comparison,  no  two 
communities  have  ever  exhibited  more  strik- 
ing analogies  in  their  development  of  public 
life  than  those  of  republican  Rome  and  con- 
stitutional England. 

We  may,  in  fiict,  illustrate  our  meaning 
still  further,  by  comparing  the  course  of 
events  in  both  countries,  at  a  period  in  their 
respective  destinies  by  no  means  dissimilar. 
After  all  allowance  made  for  the  compar- 
ative size  of  the  theatres  on  which  the  per- 
formances took  place,  the  last  days  of  the 
Stuart  monarchy,  in  England,  exhibited  a 
crisis  similar  in  many  respects  to  that  which 
agitated  the  Roman  Republic  from  the 
Syllan  '  restoration'  to  the  establishment  of 
Caesarean  power.  The  old  division  of  the 
English  nation  into  the  popular  and  aristo- 
cratic parlies  still  remained,  but  in  the  course 
of  events  these  had  assumed  shapes  so  new 
and  so  distorted,  that  the  Whigs  and  Tories 
retained  little  more  than  a  traditional  re- 
semblance, maintained  by  hereditary  ob- 
stinacy, to  the  Roundheads  and  Royalists  of 
old  times  ;  just  as  the  partisans  of  Pompey 
and  Caesar  did  to  those  of  Marius  and  Sylla.* 


*  It  may  be  worth  the  notice  of  those  who  register 
coincidences,  that  the  period  assigned  by  the  Empe- 
ror for  the  duration  of  the  popular  struggle  against 
the  Roman  Senate — sixty-three  years,  from  the  time 


And  party  warfare,  while  keeping  clear  of 
absolute  civil  war,  had  degenerated  into  ex- 
cesses so  utterly  unscrupulous  that  civil  war 
itself  seemed  tolerable  in  comparison.  The 
life,  property,  honour,  of  every  man  engag- 
ed in  politics  were  held  by  him  absolutely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  antagonist  flection, 
whenever  it  obtained  temporary  power. 
Consequently,  every  struggle  for  power  was 
also  a  struggle  for  existence,  and  ambition 
became  only  another  word  for  the  spirit  of 
self-defence.  The  Whigs  shed  noble  and 
innocent  blood  by  wholesale  in  the  matter 
of  the  Popish  plot.  The  King's  friends,  when 
uppermost,  sent  to  the  gallows  as  a  conspij-- 
ator  every  leading  antagonist  who  did  not 
escape  their  clutches;  and  punished  rebel- 
lious outbreaks — such  as  those  of  Monmouth 
and  of  the  Covenanters — in  such  a  manner 
that  the  revenge  bore  a  proportion  to  the 
provocation .  never  perhaps  surpassed  in 
political  history,  except  in  Jamaica  in  1865. 
And  yet  all,  or  almost  all,  was  done,  jnst  as 
in  the  parallel  instance  of  decaying  Rome, 
under  colour  of  law.  The  old  tenacious 
respect  for  forms  and  legal  observance  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  struggle. 

'  The  evidence  now  produced  for  tlie  crown,' 
says  Macaulay,  '  was  at  least  as  worthy  of 
credit  as  the  evidence  on  which  tlie  noblest 
blood  of  England  had  lately  been  shed  by  the 
opposition.  The  treatment  which  an  accused 
Whig  had  now  to  expect  from  judges,  advocates, 
sheriffs,  juries,  and  spectators,  was  no  worse 
than  the  treatment  which  had  lately  been 
thought  good  enough  by  the  Whigs  for  an  ac- 
cused Papist.' 

Even  when  Lord  Rochester  said  (in  his 
private  letters  to  his  wife)  that  '  things  are 
now  reduced  to  that  extremity  on  all  sides, 
that  a  man  dares  not  turn  his  back  for  fear 
of  being  hanged,  an  ill  accident  to  be  avoid- 
ed by  all  prudent  persons,'  the  sufferers  had 
the  consolation  that  they  were  duly  executed 
with  all  the  constitutional  forms.  As  Hal- 
lam  says,  there  were,  under  Charles  II.,  'no 
means  of  chastising  political  delinquencies, 
except  through  the  regular  tribunals  of  jus- 
tice, and  through  the  verdict  of  a  jury.'  The 
consequence  was — in  striking  analogy  with 
what  was  passing  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Milo  and  Clod i  us — that  every  politician's 
hope,  not  only  of  victory  but  of  life,  lay  in 
securing  the  jury  in  his  favour.  And,  in  the 
metropolis  at  least,  for  some  years,  the 
question  which  party  should  prevail,  or 
rather  be  able  to  show  its  face  in  public,  de- 
pended on  the  election  of  the  sheriffs,  whose 


of  the  Gracchi  to  the  Consulate  of  Crassus  and  Pom- 
pey, A.Tj.c.  684  (vol.  i.  p.  275) — exactly  agrees  with 
that  between  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  and  the 
English  revolution  (1625-88). 
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duty  to  their  cause  it  was  to  pack  the  juries. 
Now,  if  a  clever  Ctesarist  were  to  pronounce 
that  the  parliamentary  constitution  of  Eng- 
land, thus  turned  by  parties  into  a  mere 
cover  for  mutual  violence,  had  become 
'effete'  in  1680,  he  would  be  able  to  show 
quite  as  valid  an  array  of  arguments  and  pro- 
babilities in  favour  of  his  assertion,  as  he 
who  were  to  predicate  the  same  of  the  Roman 
Republic  in  a.u.c.  700,  or  of  French  poli- 
tical freedom  in  1848.  And  the  same  fate- 
appointed  consequence  would  have  been 
ready  at  his  hands — namely,  that  a  Caesar 
was  needed  to  replace  the  worn-out  system 
by  a  new  one.  And  nothing  would  have 
been  easier,  had  Providence  so  willed  it, 
than  the  career  of  an  English  Csesar  in  1688. 
The  bulk  of  all  parties,  tired  of  what  seemed 
an  insoluble  problem,  would  have  thrown 
themselves  at  his  feet.  But  it  did  not  please 
Providence  to  send  us  a  Cisesar.  It  sent  us 
a  Dutchman,  incapable  of  a  Ccesar's  designs 
or  a  Caesar's  crimes.*  It  sent  us  a  preserver, 
highminded,  indeed,  able,  and  resolute,  but 
phlegmatic  and  sickly,  whose  personal  am- 
bition, such  as  he  had,  lay  in  quite  another 
direction,  whose  sense  of  honour  and  justice 
would  have  restrained  him  from  revolution- 
ary projects  had  he  been  otherwise  inclined 
to  them,  and  who  would  no  more  have  dreamt 
of  making  himself  Emperor  among  us  than 
Pope.  The  general  result  was  that,  instead 
of  the  establishment  of  a  magnificent  des- 
potism, nothing  happened  among  us  more 
exciting  than  the  rise  out  of  political  anarchy 
of  a  Whig  aristocracy,  which,  with  continu- 
ally increasing  reinforcement  from  the 
popular  power,  has  managed  to  patch  up 
our  effete  institutions,  and  kept  them  going 
for  a  century  and  three  quarters.  And  for 
our  own  parts,  believing  the  changes  in 
states  to  be  by  no  means  accountable  on 
absolute  laws  of  Positivism,  but  subject  to 
many  a  bias  of  accident  and  opportunity, 
we  are  aware  of  no  reason  why  the  institu- 
tions of  Rome  also  might  not  have  under- 
gone a  similar  process  of  petty  and  gradual 
reconstruction,  had  Fate  denied  her  the  bless- 
ing of  aCtesar,  and  given  her  something  ap- 
proaching thcj  feebler  type  of  an  Orange  or 
a  Washington.  To  sum  up  the  subject  in 
words  which  may,  perhaps,  possess  an  ap- 


*  It  is  a  singular  instance  of  preoccupation  by  a 
single  idea,  that  Louis  Napoleon,  in  bis  '  Ilistorlcal 
Fragments'  (comparing  1088  with  1830),  turns 
William  III.  himself  into  a  '  Caesar.'  The  Stuarts, 
he  says,  reigned  by  fomenting  personal  ambitions  : 
'  Guillaume,  au  contraire,  mettait  sous  ses  pieds  tous 
les  obstacles,  et  faisait  concourir  toutes  les  opinions 
diverses  comme  tous  les  individus  opposes  i\  un  seul 
but,  Tinteret  dupays.'  {CEuvres  de  Louis  Napoleon, 
vol.  ii.  p.  102.) 


proximation  to  common  sense,  instead  of 
savouring  of  the  mystic  and  oracular  :  there 
are,  no  doubt,  crises  in  the  history  of  free 
states  when  they  can  only  be  saved  through 
the  energy  or  influence  of  a  few,  or  even  of 
a  single  man.  But  it  depends  very  greatly 
on  the  character  of  the  deliverer  himself, 
whether  he  shall  complete  his  task  by  the 
reconstruction  of  society  on  the  old  basis,  or 
shall  destroy  society,  and  render  himself  the 
absolute  master  of  anew  one.  The  courtier, 
who  worships  success  in  a  '  Csesar,'  is  a 
public  enemy  of  a  vulgar  type.  The  timid, 
or  fastidious,  or  cynical  politician,  who  ex- 
tols him  simply  for  the  energy  which  he 
displays  in  trampling  down  opposition,  is 
considerably  worse.  But  worst  of  all  is  the 
fixtalist  philosopher,  who  preaches  that  tlie 
usurper  is  a  necessity. 

That  the  master  of  events,  on  his  road  to 
supreme  power,  is  justified  in  employing  to 
the  utmost  extent  the  ordinary  methods  of 
corruption  and  intrigue  which  the  abuses  of 
the  constitution  place  at  his  disposal,  is 
evident  from  the  following  passage,  descrip- 
tive of  Caesar's  conduct  after  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  the  first  triumvirate  : — 

'  Without  changing  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  Republic,  Csesar  had  obtained  a  great  result 
He  had  substituted  for  anarchy  an  energetic 
power,  mastering  at  once  the  Senate  and  the 
Comitia.  By  effecting  an  understanding  be- 
tween the  three  most  important  citizens,  he 
had  merged  mere  personal  rivalries  in  a  moral 
authority  which  had  permitted  him  to  establish 
laws  favourable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Em- 
pire. But  it  was  essential  that  his  departure 
should  not  draw  with  it  the  fall  of  the  edifice 
so  laboriously  raised.  He  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  number  or  power  of  his  enemies  ;  he  knew 
that  if  he  abandoned  to  them  the  Forum  and 
the  Cui-ia,  not  only  they  would  annul  all  his 
acts,  but  would  go  so  far  as  to  deprive  him  of 
his  command.  .  .  .  Against  such  hostility  as 
this  it  was  necessary  to  do  a  difificult  thing — to 
contrive  to  manage  the  elections.  The  Roman 
Constitution  brought  forward  every  year  new 
candidates  for  public  office.  It  was  indispens- 
able to  have  partisans  among  the  two  consuls, 
the  eight  praetors,  and  the  ten  tribunes  named 
in  the  Comitia.'     (Vol.  i.  pp.  401-2.) 

The  character  and  designs  of  the  friends 
and  supporters  of  Caesarism,  destined  to 
abet  the  Caesar  of  the  day  in  his  successful 
attack  on  the  institutions  of  his  country, 
form  always  a  ticklish  subject  for  the  panegy- 
rist to  deal  with.  The  Catiline,  Clodius, 
Curio  of  all  times — those  desperadoes  who 
prepare  the  way  for  a  couji  ofetat,  and  those 
who  abet  it  in  execution — are  generally 
somewhat  sinister  figures  in  history,  whom 
one  would  willingly  keep  in  the  shade  as  far 
as  possible.  On  the  whole,  we  think  the 
Imperial  writer  has  dealt  judiciously  with 
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this  portion  of  his  subject.  Without  ignor- 
ing these  untoward  partisans  of  liis  hero,  he 
has  contrived  not  to  make  them  too  prom- 
inent, and,  amidst  due  reprobation  fur  their 
excesses,  to  insinuate  the  gentle  apology 
that  the  evils  of  the  time  left  them  no  other 
course,  and  Ccesar  no  better  allies. 

'  In  epochs  of  transition,  when  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  choose  between  a  glorious  past  and 
an  unknown  future,  audacious  and  unscrupu- 
lous men  alone  put  themselves  forward ;  the 
others,  more  timid  and  more  enslaved  by  pre- 
judices, keep  in  the  shade,  and  form  an  obstacle 
to  the  movement  which  is  drawing  society  in  a 
new  direction.  It  is  always  a  great  evil  for  a 
country  which  is  a  prey  to  agitators,  when  the 
party  of  les  honnetes  ge)is,  or  of  "the  good," 
as  Cicero  calls  them,  does  not  embrace  the  new 
ideas,  in  order  to  direct  and  moderate  them. 
Hence  profound  divisions.  On  the  one  hand, 
worthless  men  are  apt  to  become  masters  of  the 
good  or  evil  passions  of  the  multitude  ;  on  the 
other,  honourable  people,  either  standing  aside 
or  placing  themselves  in  opposition,  impede  all 
progress,  and  arouse,  by  their  obstinate  resist- 
ance, a  legitimate  impatience,  or  even  mischie- 
vous violence.  This  opposition  has  the  double 
inconvenience  of  leaving  the  field  open  to  those 
who  belong  to  an  inferior  type,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  maintaining  doubts  in  the  mind  of  that 
floating  mass  which  judges  parties  much  more 
by  the  character  of  the  men  engaged  in  them 
than  by  the  value  of  the  ideas  which  they  repre- 
sent. "^      *^ 

'  "What  then  passed  at  Rome  offers  a  striking 
example  of  these  truths.  Was  it  not  reason- 
able, in  truth,  to  hesitate  before  preferring  to 
the  faction  which  had  at  its  head  such  illus- 
trious personages  as  Hortensius,  Catulus,  Mar- 
cellus,  Lucullus,  and  Cato,  that  which  counted 
as  its  supporters  men  such  as  Gabinius,  Mani- 
lius,  Catiline,  Vatinius,  and  Clodius  ?  What 
more  legitimate,  ir.  the  eyes  of  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  families,  than  this  resistance  to  all 
change,  and  this  disposition  to  consider  all  re- 
form as  an  utopia  and  a  sacrilege?  ,  .  .  And 
yet  the  cause,  defended  by  such  men,  was 
doomed  to  perish,  like  everything  else  which 
has  had  its  time.  Notwithstanding  their  vir- 
tues, they  were  only  an  additional  obstacle  to 
the  regular  march  of  civilisation  ;  because  they 
were  deficient  in  those  qualities  which  are  the 
most  essential  in  times  of  revolution,  the  power 
to  appreciate  justly  the  necessities  of  the  mo- 
ment and  the  problems  of  the  future.'  CVol  i 
pp.  306-7.)  ^       ■  ■ 


I  guesses,  as  if  by  instinct,  the  cause  which  an- 
swers to  its  aspirations,  and  feels  itself  drawn 
towards  it  by  a  secret  aflSnity.  Men  born  in 
the  superior  classes,  or  raised  to  the  same  level 
by  honours  and  wealth,  are  always  attracted 
towards  aristocratic  causes ;  while  those  who 
are  kept  by  fortune  in  the  inferior  ranks  remain 
firm  supporters  of  the  popular  cause.  Thus, 
at  the  return  from  Elba,  most  of  the  generals  of 
Napoleon,  gorged  with  wealth  like  the  lieuten- 
ants of  Cassar,  marched  openly  against  the 
Emperor;  but  in  the  army,  all  up  to  the  rank 
of  colonel  said,  after  the  example  of  the  Roman 
centurion,  showing  their  weapons,  •'  These  will 
place  him  on  the  throne."  '     (Vol.  ii.  p.  495.) 

When,  however,  the  Emperor  points  out 
the  personal  shortcomings  and  weaknesses 
of  the  aristocratic  or  constitutional  party, 
during  its  long  struggle  with  the  popular 
chief— when  he  represents  it  as  sometimes 
rushing  violently  into  the  employment  of 
gold  and  corruption,  at  other  times  carrying 
on  what  he  calls  '  a  little  war  of  sarcasm 
and  chicane' — he  is,  we  must  admit,  sup- 
ported by  the  opinions  of  writers  less  de- 
voted to  partisanship  than  himself. 

'  Except  Quintus  Catulus  (says  Mommsen), 
who  with  honourable  pertinacity  continued  to 
occupy  his  unenviable  post  as  defender  of  a 
beaten  party  until  his  death  (a.u.c.  694),  there 
is  no  chief  to  be  named  belonging  to  the  highest 
rank  of  the  nobility,  who  represented  the 
interests  of  the  aristocracy  with  courage  and 
steadfastness.  Even  their  ablest  and  most 
admired  members,  such  as  Quintus  Metellus 
Pius  and  Lucius  Lucullus,  substantially  abdi- 
cated, and  withdrew  themselves,  as  far  as  they 
could  do  so  with  decencj^,  to  their  villas,  to  for- 
get as  far  as  possible  the  forum  and  the  senate 
amidst  their  aviaries  and  fishponds.  This  nat- 
urally applied  still  more  to  the  younger  gener- 
ation of  the  aristocracy,  which  either  sank  en- 
tirely in  luxury  and  literature  or  turned  to  the 
rising  sun.' 


It  would  certainly  be  difficult,  under  cover 
of  a  chapter  of  ancient  history,  to  adumbrate 
more  distinctly  both  the  character  of  the 
events  which  have  placed  later  CcBsars  on 
the  seat  of  empire,  and  the  apology  for  them. 
In  another  passage  the  experience  of  modern 
crises  is  called  in  even  more  boldly  to  vouch 
for  the  favourite  interpretation  of  ancient 
ones  : — 

'In  civil  troubles    every  class  of  society 


So  again,  speaking  of  the  terror  caused 
to  the  aristocratic  party  by  the  meeting  of 
the  Triumvirs  at  Lucca,  a.u.c.  698,  Momm- 
sen savs  : — 

'It  was  now  time  for  the  aristocracy  to  make 
their  high  enterprise  good,  and  to  carry  on  the 
war  as  boldly  as  they  had  begun  it.  But  there 
is  no  more  melancholy  spectacle  than  that  of 
cowardly  men  who  have  been  so  unlucky  as  to 
take  a  courageous  resolution.  Nothing  had  been 
foreseen.  It  did  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
anyone  thatCeesar  might  possibly  put  himself 
in  a  posture  of  defence,  that  Pompey  and  Cras- 
sus  might  once  more  coalesce.  This  seems  in- 
credible I  but  it  becomes  comprehensible  when 
we  examine  the  individuals  who  then  led  the'par- 

ty  of  the  defenders  of  the  constitution They 

had  taken  up  arms  but  to  lay  them  down  again, 
as  soon  as  the  adversary  only  rattled  his  sheath. 
The  mere  intelligence  of  the  conferences  be- 
tween the  Triumvirs  at  Lucca  was  enough  to 
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break  down  every  thought  of  a  serious  oppo- 
sition, and  to  bring  back  the  mass  of  timid 
people,  that  is  to  sa3%  the  enormous  majority 
of  the  Senate,  into  that  position  of  subjects 
which  they  had  abandoned  in  an  unlucky 
moment. . . .  Thus  the  corporation  performed 
public  penance.  Individual  leaders  came  in 
secret,  one  after  another,  frightened  to  death 
at  their  own  rashness,  to  make  their  peace  and 
promise  unlimited  obedience.'  (Geschichte 
Moms,  vol.  iii.) 

Unfortunately  this  is  all  too  true;  and 
true  of  other  times,  and  feuds,  besides  those 
of  the  last  days  of  the  great  Republic.  It 
has  been  the  uniform  misfoi'tune  of  those 
arrayed  against  the  overmastering  popular 
party,  wlielher  that  party  assumes  the 
colours  of  democracy  or  of  CfBsarism,  some- 
times to  exaggerate  its  strength,  more  fre- 
quently to  undervalue  it,  but  always  to  mis- 
calculate it.  Hence  the  shouts  of  triumph 
with  which  the  partisans  of  the  higher 
classes  invariably  greet  the  success  of  any 
temporary  measure  or  manoeuvre  which  de- 
feats for  a  time  the  combinations  of  their 
opponents,  as  if  it  were  an  indication  of  a 
real  change  in  public  feeling.  Hence  the 
tremor  of  suspense  with  which,  the  first 
burst  of  exultation  over,  they  watch  the 
effect  of  their  own  achievement  on  the  tem- 
per of  the  defeated  ;  like  the  little  pugilist, 
in  Statius,  after  he  has  'managed  to  plant  a 
hit  on  the  body  of  his  gigantic  adversary  : 
'  eventuque  impalluit  ipse  secundo.'  Hence 
the  unworthy  haste  with  which,  as  soon  as 
convinced  that  the  other  side  are  seriously 
in  earnest,  they  are  apt  to  abandon  their 
cause  as  lost,  and  take  refuge  in  protests 
that  their  meaning  has  been  misunderstood, 
that  they  have  been  all  along  the  true 
friends  of  the  popular  cause,  and  have  only 
differed  from  their  excellent  friends  opposite 
a%to  the  best  means  of  supporting  it.  Such 
phenomena  will  reproduce  themselves  in 
each  successive  struggle  of  the  few  against 
the  many,  whichever  party  may  happen  for 
the  time  to  be  in  the  right,  and  whether  the 
oV)ject  of  the  struggle  is  to  oppose  the 
slightest  extension  of  popular  rights,  or  to 
keep  out  an  armed  'child  and  champion  of 
democracy'  at  the  door.  But  to  judge  of 
the  justice,  or  expediency,  of  a  cause  from 
the  qualities  displayed  by  its  partisans  or 
opponents  is  a  weakness  unworthy  of  a  true 
historian. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  new  biographer  of  Caesar 
judges  fairly  and  temperately  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Roman  '  parliam.entary 
faction'  which  set  itself  in  opposition  to  his 
hero.  He  is  lenient  even  to  Pompey  him- 
self, to  whom  he  applies  the  expressive 
phrase,  '  qu'il  n'avoit  pas  le  courage  de  ses 


opinions.'  On  one  point,  and  we  may  al- 
most say  on  one  only,  we  find  him  going 
seriously  beyond  those  boundaries  of  self- 
restraint  which  he  has  imposed  on  himself 
in  general,  wlien  dealing  with  those  leading 
men  engaged  in  the  great  Roman  struggle 
who  most;  excite  his  political  antipathies. 
This  is  in  his  treatment  of  Cicero.  We  are 
not  going  on  the  present  occasion  to  enter 
on  the  still  vexed  question  of  the  judgment 
to  be  passed  by  us  moderns  on  the  moral 
character  of  the  great  orator.  It  seems  to 
be  disputed  at  the  present  day  with  almost 
all  the  partisanship  of  his  own  period  ;  and 
the  reason  is  plain  enough.  It  was  a  charac- 
ter made  up  of  many  noble  qualities  and 
many  weaknesses.  Cicero  is  a  frail  man, 
not  the  impersonation  of  an  idea  ;  compared 
with  Cato,  for  instance,  he  is  like  a  per- 
sonage of  Shakspeare  as  against  one  of 
Corneille.  Every  critic,  therefore,  according 
as  he  is  favourably  disposed  towards  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  great  causes  which 
the  Emperor's  volumes  bring  once  more  in- 
to the  lists,  as  they  have  been  brought  so 
many  times  before,  finds  it  easy,  with  the 
help  of  a  very  little  party  prejudice,  to 
paint  his  Cicero  with  a  bolder  dash  of  black 
or  white  according  to  his  mind.  But,  what- 
ever else  may  be  said  of  Cicero,  of  his  poli- 
tical conduct,  his  political  language,  his  phi- 
losophy, his  I'hetoric,  his  effusions  to  his  fa- 
miliar friends,  they  all  stood  in  the  clearest 
and  most  recognised  contrast  to  the  career 
of  the  great  soldier-sovereign.  His  deep 
attachment  to  the  institutions  of  his  country  ; 
his  clinging  even  to  the  merest  forms  and 
shreds  of  legality;  his  aversion  from  the  de- 
cision of  the  sword,  and  love  of  the  wordy 
contests  of  the  pen  or  the  tongue  ;  his  perse- 
vering faith  that  the  Republic,  in  the  hands 
of 'good  men,'  would  ultimately  right  her- 
self, and  that  what  was  really  wanted  was 
not  the  brutal  violence  of  the  soldier,  nor 
the  equally  brutal  impulses  of  the  mob,  but 
the  union  of  those  imagined  'good  men,' 
and  the  discarding  of  private  ambitions  and 
jealousies ;  his  genuine  and  intense  ado- 
ration, at  which  none  but  those  who  are 
incapable  of  it  can  in  their  hearts  mock,  of 
the  TOKa.Xov,  the  great  principle  of  life,  and 
right,  and  symmetry,  pervading  the  actions 
of  men  no  less  than  the  laws  of  nature  ;  his 
conviction  that 

'  There  is  on  earth  a  yet  diviner  thing. 

Veiled  though  it  be,  than  Senate  or  than  King ;  ' 

all  these  were  in  his  lifetime  impediments  in 
the  way  of  advancing  autocracy,  and  remain, 
after  two  thousand  years,  standing  rebukes 
to  it.  Men  can  afford,  no  doubt,  to  bo 
'  catholic  '  and  charitable  in  their  judgments 
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of  most  of  the  departed  heroes  of  antiquity  ; 
but  Cicero  and  Caesar  are  the  representa- 
tives (so  Fate  has  willed  it)  of  political  and 
social  predilections  which  are  as  active  in 
our  day  as  they  were  in  their  own,  and  no 
man  can  really  love  both  Cicero  and  Csesar. 
It  is  no  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  if  the 
nephew  of  Napoleon  cannot  see  his  Avay  to 
be  just,  much  less  generous,  towards  him 
who  was  at  Rome  what  poor  Leon  Faucher 
once  called  himself  to  us  at  Paris,  '  la  der- 
niere  expression  du  systeme  parlementaire.' 
Instances  of  this  almost  petty  ill-will  to- 
wards the  memory  of  the  orator  may  be 
traced  in  every  page  of  the  political  por- 
tion of  this  history  ;  we  will  content  our- 
selves with  pointing  out  one  or  two. 

When,  on  the  imminent  danger  of  inva- 
sion by  Ccesar  (a.  u.  c.  70r»)  the  Senate  as- 
signed to  its  principal  leaders  their  several 
military  commands  in  Italy,  'Cicero,'  says 
the  Emperor,  *■  alivays  prudent^  chose  Cam- 
pania, as  being  farthest  removed  from  the 
theatre  of  war.'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  510.)  There 
is  really  no  foundation  at  all  for  this  pointed 
sneer,  except  the  general  notion  that  the  ora- 
tor had  no  military  fervour.  No  ancient 
author  suggests  it.  Cicero  himself  simply 
says  that  Campania  was  assigned  to  him, 
not  that  he  chose  it.  But  Campania  was 
by  no  means  removed  from  danger  :  it  was 
very  likely  to  become  the  seat  of  military 
operations,  as  it  generally  had  been  in  Ital- 
ian wars,  owing  to  its  central  situation,  its 
open  character,  and  its  wealth.  Dr.  Meri- 
vale  gives  as  the  reason  of  his  acquiescence 
in  this  appointment,  with  more  apparent  jus- 
tice, that  'he  was  extremely  unwilling  to 
leave  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
where  he  conceived  that  his  real  sphere  of 
usefulness  lay.' 

A  little  before,  we  find  Cicero — without 
the  slightest  foundation  that  we  can  discover 
— dragged  in  as  a  sort  of  accessory  before 
the  fact,  to  a  supposed  project  of  assassina- 
tion against  Clodius.  '  Chaque  jour  voyait 
une  emeute  dans  les  rues.  Milon  jurait  de 
tuer  Clodius,  et  Ciceron  avouait  plus  tard 
que  la  victime  et  le  bras  qui  le  devait  frap- 
pcr  etaient  designes  d'avance.'  (Vol.  ii.  p. 
3G7.)  This  is  literally  true,  no  doubt,  but 
so  partially  stated  as  entirely  to  misrepre- 
sent Cicero's  meaning.  The  orator  has 
been  recounting  to  Atlicus  a  desperate  at- 
tack made  by  Clodius  on  the  house  of  Milo, 
'  quas  erat  in  Gerrnalo  ; '  with  an  attempt  to 
burn  and  rob  it,  which  was  frustrated  by 
some  armed  partisans  of  the  owner.  The 
two  party  chiefs  therefore  defied  each  other, 
and  each  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
armed  force.  Milo  challenged  Clodius  to 
meet  him  in  the  Forum.     A  state  of  open 


war  existed  between  them.  In  this  condi- 
tion of  things,  Cicero  says,  'I  think  if  Clo- 
dius shows  himself  in  the  street,  Milo  will 
kill  him.'  It  is  needless  to  point  out  how 
different  this  picture  is  from  that  of  Clodius 
as  a  '  victim,'  whose  murder,  and  murderer, 
were  'already  resolved  upon.' 

In  another  passage,  we  find  the  writer 
dexterously  appropriating  a  passage  from 
Dio  C.issius — who  is  evidently  giving,  not 
his  own  sentiments  or  those  of  historians 
in  general,  but  Csesar's  own  account  of  the 
affair — to  show  the  exalted  superiority  of 
character  manifested  in  Coesar's  dealings  with 
his  wordy  antagonist  at  the  time  of  the  first 
Triumvirate  : — 

'Caesar  endured  with  difficulty  the  attacks 
of  Cicero.  But,  superior  to  resentments,  as 
men  are  who  are  guided  by  great  political 
views,  he  temporised  gentlj^  with  everything 
which  could  have  an  ascendant  over  the  public 
tnind,  and  the  word  of  Cicero  was  a  power. 
Dio  Cassius  thus  explains  the  conduct  of  Cae- 
sar: "He  wounded  Cicero  neither  by  his 
words  nor  his  actions.  He  said  that  men  often 
launch,  on  purpose,  vain  sarcasms  against 
those  who  are  above  them,  in  order  to  drive 
them  into  disputes,  with  the  hope  of  appearing 
to  have  some  likeness  to  them,  and  of  being 
placed  in  the  same  rank,  if  they  succeed  in 
getting  themselves  abused  in  return.  Caesar, 
therefore,  judged  that  he  ought  to  enter  the 
lists  against  no  one.  Such  was  Iiis  rule  of  con- 
duct against  those  who  insulted  him  ;  and  as 
he  at  that  time  saw  plainly  that  Cicero's  object 
was  less  to  offend  him  than  to  provolvC  him  to 
the  utterance  of  some  injurious  retort,  and  thus 
to  satisfy  his  desire  to  be  regarded  as  Ctesar's 
equal,  he  gave  himself  no  concern  at  what  the 
orator  said,  and  even  allowed  Cicero  to  outrage 
him  in  words,  and  to  praise  himself,  entirely 
at  his  ease.  Nevertheless,  Ca3sar  was  Air  from 
despising  Cicero,  but,  naturally  gentle,  he  did 
not  suffer  his  temper  to  be  easily  provoked. 
He  had  often  to  punish,  as  was  unavoidable  in 
the  midst  of  such  great  affairs  as  those  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  but  he  never  gave  way  to  pas- 
sion." '  ^^Dio  Cassius,  xxxviii.  xi. — vol.  i.  p. 
399.) 

Surely  the  parts  played  by  Ciesar  and 
Cicero  respectively,  in  the  struggle  of  the 
first  Triumvirate,  are  too  well  known  to  be 
thus  artificially  dealt  with.  If  Cicero  was  a 
mere  puppet,  Caesar  would  seem  to  have 
taken  extraordinary  pains  to  demolish  him. 
The  profligate  Clodius  was  bent  on  the  de- 
struction of  Cicero  as  his  personal  enemy. 
Cassar,  who,  as  has  been  truly  said,  counted 
on  the  services  of  Clodius,  contrived  his 
adoption  into  a  plebeian  family  whereby  he 
was  qualified  to  be  elected  tribune.  His 
election  to  the  tribuneship  was  well  known 
to  be  the  signal  for  the  persecution  of  Cic- 
ero. Caesar — who  had  brought  that  election 
about — svas  so  well  aware    of  this,  that  he 
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endeavoured,  whether  from  motives  of  kind- 
ness or  policy,  to  rescue  Cicero  from  the 
impending  danger  by  inducing  him  to  ac- 
cept some  inferior  and  dependent  post  out 
of  the  city — an  acceptance  which  would  of 
course  have  been  equivalent  to  a  complete 
victory  over  the  orator  without  the  unpopu- 
larity of  a  direct  attack  ;  and  which  Cicero 
had  the  courage  to  decline.  Cicero  was 
thus  driven  into  banishment,  by  all  but  the 
immediate  act  of  Ccesar  himself.  This  was 
not  treating  him  as  a  mere  contemptible  ene- 
my. That  Coesar  was  capable  of  great  gen- 
erosity, no  less  from  nature  than  policy,  all 
the  world  knows  :  to  suppose  him  incapable 
of  resentment  for  offences  against  his  inter- 
est, or  against  his  pride,  is  to  suppose  him 
what  neither  he  nor  any  other  man  ever  was, 
and  what  his  occasional  conduct  towards 
individual  enemies,  however  exceptional, 
plainly  disproves.  There  are  occasions, 
says  Thiers,  in  his  'History  of  the  Republic,' 
speaking  of  the  passage  of  arms  between  the 
first  Napoleon  and  Sieyes,  at  Gohier's  din- 
ner, just  before  the  18th  Brumaire,  on 
which,  'dans  les  hommes  de  la  plus  grande 
superiorite,  I'orgueil  I'emporte  sur  la  poli- 
tique. Si,  du  reste,  il  en  etait  autrement, 
ils  n'auraient  plus  cette  hauteur  qui  les  rend 
propres  a  dominer  les  hommes.' 

The  curious  interpretation  of  the  Catilina- 
rian  events  (in  which,  however,  the  Emperor 
is  by  no  means  alone  among  modern  his- 
torians) by  which  Catiline  is  made  a  grand 
homme  incompris,  Cicero  an  outrageous 
violator  of  the  law,  Coesar  a  superior  being 
calmly  rebuking  the  revolutionary  fervour 
of  the  first  and  the  reactionary  excesses  of 
the  second,*  have  been  too  often  commented 
upon  by  critics  to  need  farther  criticism 
here.  But  the  passage  is  accompanied  by  a 
brief  lecture,  in  which  is  conveyed  a  remark- 
able axiom  of  modern  political  morality  : — 

'  One  may  ler/itlmately  yiolsitQ  legality  -wliGxi, 
society  being  at  the  point  of  ruin,  a  heroic  rem- 
edy is  indispensable  to  save  it,  and  when  the 
government,  sustained  by  the  mass  of  the  na- 
tion, makes  itself  the  representative  of  the  gen- 
eral interests  and  desires.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, when,  in  a  country  divided  by  factions, 
the  government  only  rejiresents  one  of  them, 
then,  if  it  has  to  suppress  a  plot,  it  ought  most 
scrupulously  to  observe  the  law  in  doing  so ; 
for  at  such  times  every  extra-legal  measure  ap- 
pears inspired,  not  by  the  general  interest,  but 
by  a  narrow  instinct  of  s^-perservation ;  and 


*  Those  wlio  are  tempted  to  dismiss  the  obscure 
question  of  C;c.^ar's  complicity  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline  with  the  cui-t  observation  of  the  'Histoire,' 
that  '  11  est  facile  de  so  convaitiere  que  Cesar  n'ctait 
pas  un  conspirateur,'  had  better  read  the  brief  and 
judicial  summary  of  Mommsen,  by  no  means  an  ene- 
my to  Caesar.  ^_, 


the  majority  of  the  public,  indifferent  or  hos- 
tile, is  always  disposed  to  sympathise  with  the 
accused,  whoever  he  may  be,  and  to  blame  the 
severity  of  the  repression. ' 

This  certainly  solves  the  question  of  the 
lawfulness  of  the  employment  of  '  martial 
law,'  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  late- 
ly, in  the  most  compendious  manner.  If 
proclaimed  by  a  sovereign  representative 
of  the  people  in  order  to  save  society,  it  is 
'legitimate.'  If  proclaimed  by  a  constitu- 
tional, that  is,  a  party  government,  it  is  ille- 
gitimate ;  for  such  a  government  represents 
nothing  but  the  party  which  has  brought  it 
into  power. 

We  believe  we  may  leave  Cicero  safely 
to  the  charitable  consideration  of  the  after 
world,  notwithstanding  all  that  the  lovers  of 
success  may  have  to  urge  against  him.  But 
we  will  cite  one  little  testimony  in  his  fa- 
vour, even  more  for  the  sake  of  the  writer, 
John  Henry  Newman,  than  of  the  sub- 
ject :— 

'  On  the  whole,  antiquity  may  be  challenged 
to  produce  an  individual  more  virtuous,  more 
perfectly  amiable,  than  Cicero.  None  interest 
more  in  their  life,  none  excite  more  painful  emo- 
tions in  their  death.  Others,  it  is  true,  may  be 
found  of  loftier  and  more  heroic  character,  who 
awe  and  subdue  the  mind  by  the  grandeur  of 
theirviewsortheintensity  of  their  exertions;  but 
Cicero  engages  our  affections  by  the  integrity  of 
his  public  conduct,  the  correctness  of  his  pri- 
vate life,  the  generosity,  placability,  and  kind- 
ness of  his  heart, the  playfulness  of  his  temper, 
the  warmth  of  his  domestic  attachments..  .  . 
Want  of  firmness  has  been  repeatedly  mention- 
ed as  his  principal  failing ;  and  insincerity  is 
the  natural  attendant  on  a  timid  and  irresolute 
mind.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  openness  and  candour  are  rare  qual- 
ities in  a  statesman  at  all  times,  and  while  the 
duplicity  of  weakness  is  despised,  the  insincer- 
ity of  a  powerful  but  crafty  mind,  though  in- 
comparably more  odious,  is  too  commonly  re- 
garded with  feelings  of  indulgence.'  {Encyc. 
Metropolitana.) 

We  have  already  said  that  the  merely 
historical  and  introductory  part  of  the  work, 
wherein  Coesar  himself  is  but  indirectly  con- 
cerned, may  be  safely  passed  over  by  the 
conscientious  reader.  One  extract  only  we 
intend  to  make  from  it ;  because  this,  also, 
touches  closely  on  some  subjects  of  interest 
at  the  present  day.  It  is  a  passage  in  which, 
exactly  following  the  footsteps  of  his  uncle 
in  the  'Memorial  de  Ste.  Helene,'  he  pa>se3 
in  review  the  particular  qualifications  of 
Rome  to  be  the  natural  metropolis  of 
Italy. 

'  The  geographical  position  of  Rome  did  not 
contribute  less  to  the  rapid  increase  of  its  pow- 
er. Situated  in  the  middle  of  the  only  large 
fertile  plain  of  Italy  (Latium),  and  on  the  banks 
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of  the  only  important  river  of  central  Italy, 
which  connected  it  with  the  sea,  it  was  capa- 
ble of  becoming  at  the  same  time  agricultural 
and  maritime ;  conditions  at  that  time  indis- 
pensable for  the  capital  of  a  new  empire.  The 
rich  districts  which  occupied  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  were  destined  to  fall  easily  un- 
der its  dominion;  and  as  to  the  mountain 
countries  which  surrounded  it,  Rome  had  the 
means  of  becoming  their  mistress  by  occu- 
pying gradually  the  outlets  of  all  their  valleys. 
Thus  the  City  of  the  Seven  Hills,  favoured  alike 
by  its  natural  position  and  by  its  political  con- 
stitution, bore  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  fu- 
ture greatness.'     (Vol.  i.  p.  62.) 

To  pass  from  the  first  to  the  second  vol- 
ume of  this  singular  work  is  to  migrate,  at 
once,  from  the  realm  of  pamphlet  to  that  of 
grave  history.  We  should  rather  say,  from 
the  second  to  the  third  '  book ;'  for  the  sec- 
ond volume  affords  an  instance  of  very  in- 
artificial workmanship,  tending  to  the  least 
possible  result.  For  some  reason  which  the 
author  has  not  explained,  he  has  devoted 
his  third  book,  separately  and  exclusively, 
to  C<3esar's  Gaulish  campaigns.  These  are 
recounted  with  a  view  solely  to  their  mili- 
tary and  topographical  details,  and  without 
any  connection  whatever  with  the  contem- 
porary political  chronicle  of  Rome.  Then, 
in  the  fourth  book,  we  are  taken  to  Rome 
again,  and  brought  back  to  the  same  point 
of  time,  A.  u.  c.  696,  at  which  the  Gaulish 
campaigns  began.  To  use  the  writer's  own 
account  of  this  curious  distribution  of  his 
work  (at  the  commencement  of  book  iv.) : — 

'In  the  preceding  book  we  have  reproduced, 
following  the  Commentaries,  the  narrative  of 
the  Gaulish  wars,  endeavouring  to  elucidate 
doubtful  questions,  and  to  fix  the  spots  which 
were  the  theatre  of  so  many  battles.  It  will 
now  be  not  without  interest  for  us  to  repeat  the 
leading  features  of  the  eight  campaigns  of  the 
Roman  proconsul,  avoiding  all  merely  technical 
details.  We  shall  at  the  same  time  examine 
what  passed  during  this  period  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  and  the  events  which  brought  about 
the  Civil  War.' 

The  result  is  that  the  whole  story  of  the 
Gaulish  wars  is  to!d»  twice  over ;  once  mi- 
nutely, by  itself,  and  once  in  a  summary  con- 
nected with  other  events.  A  master  of  his- 
torical narrative  would  certainly  have  avoid- 
ed such  a  re .apitiilation.  We  can  imagine 
the  result  of  the  application  of  such  a  method 
to  modern  events,  by  supposing  that  a  his- 
torian of  the  French  revolution  were  to  de- 
vote a  chapter  to  Napoleon's  campaigns  in 
Italy,  and  then  a  separate  chapter  to  the 
same  campaigns  again  in  connexion  with 
what  was  passing  at  the  same  time  at  Paris 
under  the  Directory.  But  however  liable 
the  process  maybe  to  this  kind  of  criticism, 
the  consequences  are,  no  doubt,  in  some  re- 


spects advantageous  to  the  reader.  For  the 
whole  of  the  third  book  might  be  extracted 
bodily  from  the  rest  of  the  work,  and  print- 
ed separately  as  a  running  commentary  on 
the  books  '  De  Bello  Gallico; '  and  so,  we 
have  little  doubt,  it  will  be;  and  it  will  re- 
tain its  value  for  future  archaeologists  and 
topographers,  when  the  speculations  even  of 
an  Emperor  on  political  commonplaces  have 
ceased  to  excite  more  than  a  languid  interest. 
And  in  the  meantime  it  is  most  refreshing 
even  for  us  readers  of  the  present  day,  to 
find  ourselves  relieved  for  a  space  from  the 
perpetual  ring  of  modern  newspaper  oratory 
which  runs  as  an  accompaniment  through 
the  rest  of  the  volumes,  and  find  ourselves 
alone  with  the  great  military  genius  of  an- 
tiquity, explained  and  adapted  to  our  pres- 
ent knowledge  by  one  whose  tastes  and 
education  have  made  the  task  a  labor  of 
love,  and  whose  position  has  placed  in  his 
power  the  means  of  thoroughly  executing  it. 
The  author  himself  reminds  us  that  he  is 
not  the  first  sovereign  who  employed  his 
authority  as  head  of  the  Government  to  col- 
lect materials  for  illustrating  this  part  of  the 
Com.mentaries : — 

'Charles  v., '  he  says  in  the  preface  to  this 
volume,  '  who  professed  a  lively  admiration  for 
Caesar,  left  a  copy  of  the  Commentaries  full  of 
marginal  notes  by  his  own  hand.  It  was  at 
his  instigation  that  the  viceroy  of  Sicily,  Ferdi- 
nand Gonzaga,  sent  a  scientific  mission  to 
France  to  study  the  campaigns  of  Ca;sar  on 
the  spot.  The  forty  plans  which  were  made 
by  this  mission  (among  which  is  that  of 
Alesia)  were  published  in  1575  in  the  edition 
of  Jacopo  Strada.' 

Following  the  example  of  Charles  V., 
with  all  the  additional  appliances  at  the  ser- 
vice of  modern  explorers.  Napoleon  has  not 
only  studied,  personally,  for  some  years 
past,  the  sites  of  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able passages  of  the  Gaulish  war,  but  has 
despatched  officers  of  his  staff  in  all  direc- 
tions, to  make  themselves  more  thoroughly 
masters  of  the  topography  than  his  own  lei- 
sure enabled  him  to  do.  Their  labours 
are  amply  acknowledged  in  various  pas- 
sages of  the  notes,  and  are  embodied  in  the 
very  valuable  '  Atlas'  which  accompanies 
the  second  volume  ;  a  model  of  neatness  of 
execution,  as  well  as  severe  simplicity  of 
desi-^n. 

If  this  division  of  the  work  does  not  pre- 
sent very  agreeable  reading  to  the  literary 
lounger — the  subject  is  untoward,  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  author  possesses  the 
special  talent  of  making  a  dry  topic  enter- 
taining— it  furnishes  most  valuable  mate- 
rials for  the  serious  student  of  antiquity. 
We  can,  however,  scarcely  include  in  this 
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commendation  the  sketch  of  Gaulish  geog- 
raphy and  ethnology  with  which  this  third 
book  commences.  As  we  have  said  respect- 
ing former  parts  of  the  work,  it  is  singularly 
uncritical,  and  mijiht  quite  as  well  have 
been  compiled  by  Eollin  or  by  Goldsmith, 
for  any  use  which  is  made  of  it  in  modern 
scientific  inquiry.  We  find  our  old  friends 
the  Druids,  without  any  notice  whatever  of 
the  shrewd  doubts  lately  cast  on  the  authen- 
ticity of  their  mysterious  renown,  re-estab- 
lished in  all  their  old  dignity,  such  as  the 
first  legendary  accounts  received  by  the 
Romans  make  them,  '  expounding  the  move- 
ments of  the  stars,  the  greatness  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  omnipo- 
tence of  the  Almighty  Gods.'  We  have  the 
ordinary  statem.ents  respecting  the  polity, 
military  and  social  customs,  of  the  Gauls — 
confused  and  in  part  almost  unintelligible, 
as  they  are — laid  before  us  without  any  at- 
tempt at  discrimination.  But  we  have  them 
made  subservient,  in  one  remarkable  pas- 
sage, to  the  purpose  of  instilling  into  the 
mind  certain  peculiarly  Napoleonic  ideas 
respecting  the  causes  of  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  States : 

'The  Emperor  Napoleon  T.  said  with  justice, 
"  The  principal  cause  of  the  weakness  of  Gaul 
laj'in  the  spirit  of  insulation  and  locality  which 
characterised  its  population.  At  this  period 
the  Gauls  had  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  a  nation, 
or  even  of  a  province  ;  the  spirit  which  governed 
them  was  that  of  a  c\[.y.  It  is  the  same  spirit 
which,  in  later  ages,  has  forged  the  chains  of 
Italy.  Nothing  is  more  opposed  to  the  national 
spirit,  to  general  ideas  of  freedom,  than  the 
special  spirit  of  the  famil^y  or  the  township. 
From  this  division  into  small  fractions  and  par- 
ties it  resulted  also  that  the  Gauls  had  no 
standing  army^  regularly  maintained  and  exer- 
cised, and  consequently  no  military  art  or  sci- 
ence. Every  nation  which  were  to  lose  sight  of 
the  importance  of  keeping  regular  troops  per- 
petually on  foot,  and  were  to  place  its  confi- 
dence in  hasty  levies  or  national  armies,  would 
undergo  the  lot  of  the  Gauls,  without  having 
the  glory  of  opposing  the  same  resistance  to  the 
invader  ;  for  tliis  was  the  eifect  of  the  barbar- 
ism of  those  times,  and  of  the  state  of  the  soil, 
covered  with  forests  and  marshes,  and  destitute 
of  roads,  which  rendered  it  difficult  of  conquest 
and  easy  of  defence."  '     (Vol.  ii.  p.  43.) 

This  was,  no  doubt,  very  much  in  the  first 
Napoleon's  line  of  thinking ;  but  we  are 
rather  surprised  at  finding  a  man  of  so  far 
more  comprehensive  a  mental  education  as 
the  present  Emperor,  seeming  to  express  his 
concurrence  in  it.  A  nation  divided  against 
itself  falls,  not  because  it  is  so  divided,  but 
because  its  division  renders  it  incapable  of 
maintaining  a  standing  army  ! 

The  conjectural  statement  given  by  the 
author  of  the  population  of  the  Gauls  at  the 


time  of  Caesar's  invasion  is  curious  at  all 
events,  and,   abridged,  stands    as   follows. 
He  makes  the  ordinary  assumption  of  one 
fighting   man   to  four   persons.     Now  the 
great  levy  of  A.  u.  c.  G97  gave  296,000 
combatants  (Belgag).     That  of  a.  u.  c.  702 
(campaign   of   Alesia)    281,000.      Deduct 
from  the  latter  80,000  for  the  number  who 
may  probably  have  served  in  both  the  levies. 
The  actual  levies  may  be  taken  to  represent 
from  three-fifths  to  one-fifth  of  the  actual 
fighting  population  ;  the  proportion  varying 
according  to  distance  from  the  theatre  of  ac- 
tion and  other  circumstances.     Calculations 
founded  on  these  assumptions  give  1,087,200 
as  the  fighting  population  comprised  in  the 
tribes   associated  on    these    two   occasions. 
Add  92,000  Helvetians,  and  025,000  for  the 
tribes  which  took  no  part  in  the  two  great 
levies,  estimated  according  to  the  compara- 
tive extent  of  their  territory.     Total,  1,804,- 
200  men  of  fighting  age,  equal  to  7,216,800 
inhabitants  for  the  whole  of  Gaul  exclusive 
of  the  Roman  province,  assuming  the  usual 
proportion  of  non-combatants  as  three  to 
one.  In  corroboration  of  this  assumption,  the 
Emperor   adduces   the   rough  estimate  of 
Diodorus   Siculus   that  the   population   of 
each  of  the  nations  of  Gaul  varied   from 
200,000  to  50,000  '  men.'     Reading  men  as 
'  souls'  in  modern  phraseolog-y,  and  adopt- 
ing Tacitus's  number  of  sixty-four  Gaulish 
nations  or  tribes,  this  would  give  a  not  very 
dissimilar  number,  or  about  eight  millions, 
f>rthe  whole  population  a  century  after  the 
time  of  Caesar,  if  Diodorus  used  the  statis- 
tics of  his  own  day.     Dureau  de  la  Malle 
('  Economic  Politique  des  Romains,'  as  cited 
by  Dr.  Merivale)  gives  Gaul  ten  millions 
and  a  half  in  the  fourth  century.     Dr.  Meri- 
vale himself  will  not  allow  it  more  than  six 
millions  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  inclusive  of 
the  province  ('  Romans  under  the  Empire,' 
chap.  v.).     Mommsen's  estimate,  if  he  meant 
to  carry  out  with  regard  to  Gaul  in  general 
the  principles  of  calculation  which  he  has 
applied  to  the  country  of  the  Belga;,  would 
be  a  good  deal  higher.*  On  the  one  hand,  it 
may  be  observed  that  neither  of  these  calcu- 
lations seems  to  make  any  account  of  the 
slaves,  of  whom  some  at  least  of  the  Gaul- 
ish tribes  seem  to  have  possessed  a  consid- 
erable number.     On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  owned  that  a  relative  population  of  thirty 
or  forty  to  the  English  square  mile  (that  is, 
within  the  limits  of  ancient  Gaul,  not  modern 
France),  seems  quite  considerable  enough  for 
a  pastoral  country,  with  scanty  agriculture, 
and   interspersed  with  vast  traets  of  marsh 
and  forest.     These  abounded  everywhere, 
but  in  the  northern  parts  especially  they 
seem  to  have  been  preserved  with  care,  as 
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forming  a  tolerably  effective  boundary  be- 
tween hostile  tribes,  and  places  of  refuge  in 
ti^ipe  of  war.  (See  the  accounts  of  the  Mo- 
rini  and  Menapii,  Bell.  Gall.  Books  3  &  6, 
vol.  ii.  p.  17.)  There  were  in  every  in- 
dependent state  principal  towns,  says  the 
Emperor,  called  by  Cgesar  indifferently 
'urbs'  or  'oppidum.'  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  entered  at  all  into  the  refinements  of 
modern  antiquaries  on  this  subject.  Only 
two  or  three  places  in  Gaul  (Avaricum, 
Gergovia,  Alesia)  have  in  Caesar  the  title  of 
urbs.*  But,  adds  the  Emperor,  the  name 
oppidum  was  given  by  preference  to  places 
of  difficult  access  and  carefully  fortified, 
situated  on  heights  or  in  marshes;  and  he 
seriously  quotes  (with  that  peculiar  simpli- 
city, in  matters  of  etymology,  which  every- 
where characterises  him)  the  wise  conjecture 
of  Paul  Diaconus,  'oppidum  dictum  quod 
ibi  homines  opes  suas  conferant.'  (Vol.  ii. 
page  29.) 

For  the  elaborate  details  of  the  topogra- 
phy of  the  eight  glorious  campaigns,  we 
must  needs  refer  the  reader  to  the  work 
itself.  The  narrative  of  the  attempted  Hel- 
vetian emigration,  and  Cesar's  pursuit 
and  destruction  of  ihe  migrating  force — in 
itself  one  of  the  most  singular  passages  in 
military  history,  and  one  of  the  least  intelli- 
gible without  such  a  lecture  on  the  text  as 
those  pages  afford  us — seems  to  us  most 
masterly.  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  45-73.)  So  does 
that  of  the  campaign  of  Paris,  a.u.c.  702, 
in  -which  Labienus  was  relieved  by  Caesar; 
and  that  of  the  final  struggle  before  Alesia. 
The  site  of  every  place  of  note  mentioned 
by  Ctesar  has  been  explored  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  is  in  every  important  instance 
identified  :  whether  to  the  exclusion  of  all  fu- 
ture antiquarian  doubt,  we  cannot  undertake 
to  say  ;  but  it  seems  difiicult  to  shake  the 
pillaisofthe  Emperor's  construction.  Bi- 
bracte  (Mont  Beuvray,  near  x\utun),  Ger- 
govia (six  kilometres  south  of  Clermont 
in  Auvergne),  the  much-contested  Alesia 
(Alise  Sainte-Reine,  in  the  Cote  d'Or),  and 
many  other  famous  scenes  of  Cassar's  opera- 
tions, have  not  only  been  conjecturally  fixed 
from  the  written  evidence,  but  the  conjec- 
tures verified  by  the  most  careful  and  ex- 
tensive works  executed  by  engineers,  re- 
vealing the  sites  of  Gaulish  oppida  and 
Roman  entrenchments;  so  as  to  carry  home 
conviction,  if  all  is  accurately  reported,  to 
the  most  incredulous,  and,  every  now  and 
then,  to  bring  the  explorer  into  startling 
proximity  with  the  object  of  his  researches. 


*  According  to  a  writer  in  the  Mem.  de  I'Acad. 
des  Sciences,  quoted  by  Dr.  Merivale,  '  History  of 
the  Komans,'  ch.  v. 
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At  Alesia  a  fragment  of  antiquity  of  no 
ordinary  interest  was  thus  brought  to  light. 
Of  the  largest  of  the  four  Roman  infimtry 
camps  before  Alesia,  '  the  vestiges  of  the 
remblais'  (the  moved  earth,  brought  to  fill 
up  excavations)  '  are  visible  at  this  day, 
over  the  greatest  part  of  the  area,  because 
the  plough  has  never  passed  over  the  soil. 
This  is  the  only  example  known  of  traces 
still  apparent  of  a  camp  of  Caesar.'  At 
(Jxellodunum  (Puy  d'Issolu)  the  explora- 
tions made  revealed  not  only  arms  and 
utensils  of  the  Gaulish  defenders  of  the 
citadel,  but  charred  relics  of  that  very  fire, 
which,  according  to  Hirtius  (in  the  eighth 
book  '  de  Bello  Gallico')  consumed  certain 
covered  galleries  erected  by  the  Romans  in 
the  course  of  their  siege  operations. 

All  this  portion  of  the  work  is  truly 
worthy  of  an  author  who  was  a  laborious 
student  and  an  active  writer  before  he  be- 
came a  sovereign,  and  whose  zeal  impels 
him  at  once  to  erect  a  durable  monument 
to  the  memory  of  his  favourite  historical 
hero,  and  to  furnish  a  solid  contribution  to 
the  local  memorials  of  that  country  of  which 
he  is  himself  creating  the  modern  history. 
Nor  will  the  reader  fail  to  detect,  in  these 
laborious  chapters,  the  traces  of  those  pecu- 
liar characteristics  which  have  displayed 
themselves  in  so  many  of  his  more  notorious 
achievements :  patience  and  resolution,  and 
an  eye  always  steadily  directed  towards  its 
main  object.* 

The  general  account  of  'Britain  in  the 
time  of  Cresar'  is  disappointing,  for  the  same 
reason  as  that  of  Gaul.  The  author  either 
has  not  taken  the  pains,  or  has  purposely 
neglected,  to  add  anything  of  consequence 
to  the  meagre  text  of  Csssar  himself".  He 
passes  by,  with  that  complete  indifference 
which  we  have  noted  on  other  occasions,  all 
the  corrections,  and  additions,  which  modern 
ingenuity  has  made  to  its  scanty  contents. 
Now,  considering  that  CEesar  spent  only  a 
few  days. in  the  island,  that  is  to  say  in  one 
corner  of  it,  and  that  during  that  time  he 


*  It  is  very  remarkable  in  how  many  instances 
the  process  of  identification  has  conducted  the  in- 
quirers to  some  obscure  site,  still  known  by  the 
name  of  the  ancient  place  of  which  they  were  in 
search.  Gergovia  is  so  called  to  this  day  :  Bil>racte, 
Alesia,  Uxellodunum  (Puy  d'Issolu),  all  furnish 
remarkable  instances.  In  truth,  names  of  spots 
marked  by  strong  natural  features  (as  is  the  case 
with  these)  seem  almost  indelible  in  countries  where 
no  sweeping  change  of  nationality  has  taken  place. 
It  is,  however,  with  difficulty  that  we  can  admit  that 
Genabos — inclyfa  Genabos,  the  great  seat  of  the 
Roman  traders  who  penetrated  into  independent 
Gaul,  hitherto,  we  believe,  unanimously  fixed  at 
Orleans — is  to  be  found  in  the  out-of-the-way  town 
of  Gien.     But  the  reasons  given  are  very  strong. 
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was  continually  occupied  in  fortifying,  fight- 
ing, and  negotiating — while,  for  all  he  says 
about  Britain  in  general,  he  can  have  had 
no  knowledge  beyond  hearsay — it  is  only 
in  the  utter  absence  of  better  authorities  that 
we  rely  on  him  at  all.  CcCsar  says  that  all 
the  trees  common  in  Gaul  were  found  in 
Britain,  prcster  fagum  et  abietein — except 
the  beech  (hetre.  as  the  writer  translates  it) 
and  fir.  It  might  surely  have  been  worth 
his  while  to  inquire. — before  simply  repro- 
ducing this  often-contested  and  many-ways 
interpreted  passage — whether  the  primaeval 
beech  woods  of  the  Chilterns,  composed  of 
a  tree  which  has  given  name  to  a  county 
town  and  to  other  places  in  abundance,  do 
not  tell  a  very  different  story.  It  is  surely 
much  more  probable  that  Csesar  was  misin- 
formed, than  that  great  forests  had  been 
already  produced,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Saxons,  from  a  tree  imported  by  the  Ro- 
mans. A  little  caution  in  looking  beyond 
the  letter  of  ordinary  writers  would  have  in 
like  manner  guarded  him  from  asserting 
(not  on  the  authority  of  Caesar,  who  is  not 
in  fault  here)  that  pearls  were  found  in  the 
'  Scottish  sea  :'  the  Romans  may  have 
thought  so,  but  we — familiar  with  the  wealth 
of  Scottish  mountain  streams,  so  singularly 
rediscovered  of  late  years — ought  to  know 
better.  So  again,  when  he  tells  us  that  the 
Britons  'obtained  from  Gaul  their  imple- 
ments of  amber'  he  is  probably,  in  common 
with  his  misinformed  classical  guides,  con- 
founding with  real  amber  the  so-called  'jet' 
of  our  eastern  cliffs.*  So  idle  a  traveller's 
tale  as  that  recounted  to  Csesar,  no  doubt, 
by  some  imaginative  pedlar  or  skipper,  that 
the  Britons  '  would  not  eat  hares,  fowls,  or 
geese,  from  superstitious  motives,  but  bred 
them  for  their  amusement,'  if  worth  repeat- 
ing at  all,  was  scarcely  worth  telling  as  a 
solemn  truth  ;  although  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  their  descendants  deal  in  a  similar  way 
with  foxes.  It  is  odd,  too,  that  one  so  well 
acquainted  not  merely  with  our  language 
but  with  our  country,  should  inf  )rm  us  that 
the  Forest  of  Anderida  '  extended  over  the 
counties  of  Sussex  and  Kent  in  the  district 
now  termed  Wealds'  (vol,  ii.  p.  550). 

The   Emperor's    detailed    explanation  of 


*  '  Wc,  ourselves,'  says  Mr.  Scott  Surtees,  iu  his 
pamplilet,  '  Julius  Casar :  did  he  cross  the  Channel  ?' 
of  which  we  shall  speak  presently,  '  when  young, 
have  searched  for  and  sometimes  found  amber  on 
the  beach  at  Cromer,'  that  is,  the  jet  aforesaid.  We 
cite  this  as  a  curious  instance  oF  tiie  enormous  leaps 
which  the  seven-leagued  boots  of  an  antiquary  are 
able  to  make.  Strabo  (a  century  or  so  after  CiBsar) 
is  supposed  to  say  that  the  Britons  possessed  uten- 
sils of  amber.  Jet  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk. 
Therefore,  CjBsar  landed  iu  Norfolk. 


those  passages  of  the  Commentaries  which 
concern  the  topography  of  Csesar's  two  inva- 
sions of  Britain  have,  as  might  be  antici- 
pated, met  with  very  close,  and  not  very 
friendly,  criticism,  on  the  part  especially  of 
our  insular  antiquaries.  It  would  be  im- 
possible for  us  to  devote  sufficient  space  to 
the  thorough  investigation  of  the  questions 
raised  in  this  controversy.  Suffice  it  for  us 
to  point  out,  briefly,  one  or  two  leading 
points  of  inquiry. 

1.  The  Emperor  endeavours  to  establish 
that  CiBsar  on  both  occasions  (a.u.o.  61)0 
and  700)  embarked  at  Boulogne.  Wissant, 
Calais,  Etaples,  and  Mardyke,  have  been 
suggested  by  others.  We  have  seen  a  good 
deal  of  hostile  observation  directed  against 
this  passage  of  the  'Histoire;'  some  being 
apparently  of  opinion  that  the  writer's  main 
reason  for  maintaining  the  theory  was  that 
his  uncle,  the  first  Napoleon,  had  maintained 
it  before  (Precis  des  Guerres  de  Cesar); 
had,  moreover,  done  the  same  harbour  the 
honour  of  making  it  the  rendezvous  of  his 
flotilla  for  the  invasion  of  England  eighteen 
hundred  years  afterwards ;  and  had  even 
constructed  flat-bottomed  boats  for  the  pur- 
pose, '  almost  of  the  same  dimensions  as 
those  employed  by  Csesar'  (vol.  ii.  p.  171). 
The  parallelism  is  thought  suspicious ;  but 
as  the  writer  justly  observes,  '  notwithstand- 
ing the  difference  of  times  and  of  the  art  of 
war,  the  nautical  and  practical  conditions  of 
the  problem  had  not  changed  ;'  and  on  the 
whole — admitting  what  may  be  urged  to 
the  contrary  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  name 
'  Gesoriacum,'and  the  vagueness  of  the  pas- 
sage of  Strabo  relied  upon  by  the  partisans 
of  Boulogne — our  own  opinion  is  that  on  a 
question  on  which  certainty  is  unattainable, 
the  author  has  fairly  and  industriously  made 
out  his  own  case  as  the  most  probable.* 


*  We  adopt  this  view,  not  without  having  had  re- 
gard both  to  the  serious  doubts  raised  bv  former  wri- 
ters of  weight,  and  also  to  the  somewhat  arrogant 
and  noisy  criticism  directed  against  this  part  of  the 
'  Histoire '  by  a  portion  of  the  English  press.  The 
argument  for  '  Wissant  '  derived  from  the  sim- 
ilarity between  its  name  and  '  Ictius,'  has  no  effect 
on  us,  who  cannot  but  suppose  that  '  Wissant '  is 
simply  either  '  AVhitesand  '  or  '  Westsand  ' — the 
first  point,  or  near  it,  at  which  the  Teutonic  local 
nomenclature  meets  one  journeying  eastward  along 
the  coast  of  the  Channel.  Our  friend  Mr.  Surtees 
is  particularly  imaginative  on  the  unlucky  '  Portus 
Ictius.'  '  Is  not  this  the  port  of  the  Ictii  ?  Ictis 
was  clearly  situated  in  the  German  Ocean — one  of 
the  iKTvepidec,  or  Glessariae,  where  amber  is  engen- 
dered, over  against  Britain.  Now  turn  to  our  dic- 
tionaries :  Latin,  glessum,  or  gla;sum,  amber ; 
French,  ictere,  jaundice  ;  Greek,  fVrfpjaf,  yellow. ' 
The  British  amber,  or  jet— if  that  is  what  Mr.  Sur- 
tees is  thinking  of— being  all  the  while  black. 
Any   one   who  is  curious  enough    to  trace    ques- 
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2.  To  pass  to  the  second,  and  by  far  the 
most  interesting,  of  these  debateable  issues; 
namely,  the  point  at  which  Csesar  disem- 
barked in  his  two  expeditions  (for  this,  also, 
was  probably  the  same  on  both  occasions). 
This  the  Emperor  fixes  where  the  received 
opinion  of  former  days  fixed  it  with  little 
scepticism,   namely,  on  the  beach  of  Deal 
and   Walmer.      Many  of  our  readers  are 
probably  conversant  with  the  minute  and  in- 
teresting discussion  which  has  been  raised 
on  this  subject  by  some  English  antiquaries, 
who  have  recently  started  (or  rather  renew- 
ed) the  conjecture  that  the  place  of  disem- 
barkation was  to  the  west,  instead  of  to  the 
north,  of  Dover  ;  and  probably  near  Hythe, 
immediately  under  the  site  of  that  pictur- 
esque old  Roman  castle  of  Lymne,  which 
still  frowns  over  the  Marsh.     The  Emperor 
does  ample  justice  to  the  aculeness  and  in- 
dustry of  Mr.  Lewin,  the  latest  and  most 
learned  supporter  of  this  view.    But  his  rea- 
sons to  the  contrary  are  powerfully  m-ged ; 
and  we  admit  again  (without  entering  on  a 
discussion  which  would  require  an  article  of 
itself  to  do  it  justice),  that  here  also  we  hold 
with  the  foreign  against  the  English  authori- 
ty.    It  is  singular  that  the  question  should 
mainly  turn  on  points  of  such  very  minute 
investigation  as  the  set  of  the  tides  in  the 
Straits  of  Dover  on  the  26th  of  August,  b.c. 
55 ;  and  the  exact  meaning   of  the  Latin 
phrase  '  post  diem  quartum  ; '  whether  it  is 
to  be  read  inclusive,  or  exclusive,  of  the  day 
of  disembarkation. 

We  proceed  to  the  third  point ;  on  which 
we  are  not  able  to  arrive  at  our  Imperial 
antiquary's  conclusions.  After  effecting  his 
landing  in  the  second  expedition  (a.xj.c. 
700),  and  capturing  the  British  'oppidum' 
on  the  Kentish  Stour,  and  repulsing  the  at- 
tack of  Cassivelaunus  on  his  entrenchments, 
Caesar  crossed  the  Thames  in  pursuit  of  the 
British  prince.  His  army  forded  the  river 
at  a  pohit — 

'  where  the  landing-place  opposite  was  defended 
by  a  palisade  of  sharp  stakes,  in  front  of  which 
other  stakes,  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  river, 
remained  hidden  under  the  water.' 

'Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  with 
precision  the  point  at  which  Cajsar  crossed  the 
Thames.  Of  this  we  have  been  convinced  by 
the  researches  of  every  kind  which  have  been 
executed  by  th»  two  officers,  Messieurs  StofFel 
and  Hamelin.  They  were  assured  by  all  the 
Thames  boatmen  that  there  are,  at  this  time, 
eight  or  nine  places  where  the  river  is  fordable. 


tions  to  their  original  will  find  that  all  we  know 
about  British  amber  is  contained  in  one  short  and 
very  obscure  passage  in  Strabo,  and  that  it  is  a  very 
hazardous  conjecture  that  the  substance  mentioned 
by  him,  Lyncurion,  was  either  amber  or  jet. 


The  most  favourable  is  at  Sunbury.  At  Kings- 
ton, where  General  de  Goeler  fixes  the  pas- 
sage, there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  a 
ford  ever  existed.  The  same  thing  must  be 
said  of  Coway  Stakes.  At  Haliford,  notwith- 
•  standing  the  termination  of  the  name,  the 
inhabitants  have  preserved  no  tradition  relative 
to  an  ancient  ford.  The  only  thing  which  ap- 
pears to  us  evident  is  that  the  Roman  army  did 
not  cross  anywhere  below  Teddington.  It  is 
known  that  this  village,  of  which  the  name  is 
derived  from  "Tide-end-town,"  marks  in  point 
of  foct  the  last  point  of  the  Thames  at  which 
the  tide  is  felt.  It  would  be  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  Caesar  exposed  himself  to  the  risk  of 
being  surprised,  during  his  passage,  by  the 
swelling  of  the  water. '     (Vol",  ii:  191.) 

We  are  surprised  that  Messrs.  StofFel  and 
Hamelin — whom,  we  should   imagine,   the 
nature  of  their  questions  must  have  trans- 
formed, in  the  eyes  of  the  Thames  boatmen, 
into  a  pairof  very  suspicious  Gallic  invaders 
— should  have  brought  back  only  the  mate- 
rials for  a  note  so  full  of  careless  assertion 
as  this.     We  pass  over  the  singular  simplic- 
ity (often  observable  in   these  pages)  with 
which  a  cockney  myth,  such  as  we  conceive 
the  popular  derivation  of  Teddington  to  be, 
is  transformed  into  a  serious  piece  of  archae- 
ology.    But  it  is  curious  that  it  did  not  strike 
a  brace  of  able  engineer  officers,   that  the 
Thames  has  been  entirely  changed  in  char- 
acter since  Ctesar's  time  by  the  erection  of 
locks.     Then,  and  for  sixteen  hundred  years 
afterv/ards,  it  must  have  been,  comparative- 
ly, a  rapid   and  shallow  stream   down    to 
where  it   met   the    tide,    and-  even    lower. 
Now,  it  is  a  succession  (speaking  again  com- 
paratively)   of    ponds,    kept    at   a    certain 
height  by  the  locks  ;  and,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  locks,  quite  altered  in 
level  and  depth.  The  ford  which  the  French 
officers  found  at   Sunbury,  for  example,  is 
caused  by   the  lock  immediately  above  it. 
'Remove  the  weir,'  it  has  been  truly  said, 
'and   Csesar's  ford  at  Sunbury    would    be 
sw^eptaway  in  a  t\velvemonth  by  the  scour 
of  the  river.'    And  the  tide  itself  in  all  prob- 
ability (in  the  absence  of  these  modern  ob- 
structions)   rose   considerably  higher  than 
'Tide-end-town.'     The    whole  subject    has 
been  examined  with   so   much  assiduity  by 
Dr.  Guest  in  a  lecture  delivered  recently  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  that  we  shall  without 
scruple    borrow    from   his   researches    (the 
substance  of  them  is  printed  in  the  '  Athe- 
naeum '  of  July  28  last). 

With  regard  to  Coway,  with  its  mythical 
'  stakes,'  which  in  old  times  were  generally 
supposed  to  settle  the  question,  there  is  in 
reality  not  much  to  be  said.  The  supposed 
place  of  passage  there  is  finely  situated  in 
the  vast  and  beautiful  meadow  immediately 
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west  of  Walton  Bridge,  and  certainly  suggests 
to  the  eye  a  probable  spot  for  the  move- 
ments of  a  disciplined  army  endeavouring 
to  cross  the  ford,  and  a  host  of  warlike  half- 
savages  attempting  to  resist  them.  But  the 
river  is,  now-a-days  at  least,  narrovr,  rapid, 
and  deep  ;  and  the  evidence  is  trifling, 
Bede  saw  the  stakes,  or  rather  his  informant, 
one  Nothelm,  a  London  priest.  And  so  did 
Camden,  But  Daines  Barrington,  the  anti- 
quary, a  century  ago,  in  a  very  unusual  fit 
of  common-sense,  pointed  out  a  serious  ob- 
jection to  the  theory  founded  on  them.  The 
stakes — as  seen  by  the  old  describers,  and  as 
described  to  Barrington  by  a  fisherman  who 
bad  been  employed  by  some  neighbouring 
Vandal  to  take  up  some  of  the  few  of  them 
which  remained — were  disposed  in  two  rows 
across  the  river  ;  those  mentioned  by  Csesar, 
parallel  with  the  course  of  the  river.  If  this 
be  so,  the  theory  falls  to  the  ground.  Dr. 
Guest  has  framed  another,  which  has  at  least 
the  merit  of  ingenuity  : — 

'  I  think,'  says  Dr.  Guest,  '  the  stakes  formed 
part  of  what  may  be  called  a  fortified  ford,  and 
were  distributed  so  as  to  stop  all  transit  over 
the  river,  except  along  a  narrow  passage,  which 
would  bring  the  passenger  directly  under  the 
command  of  the  watch  stationed  on  the  north- 
ern bank  to  guard  the  ford  and  to  receive  the 
toll.' 

This  sounds  so  plausible  that  one  would  be 
glad  to  embrace  it ;  but  the  difiiculty  is  that 
no  one,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  ever  saw  or  at  least  described 
a  '  fortified  ford  '  such  as  our  antiquary  has 
here  evolved  from  the  depths  of  his  own 
consciousness. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  old  guess  has 
a  nearer  semblance  of  truth  than  those  which 
have  succeeded  it ;  and  Coway  ranks  higher 
in  the  competition  than  Sunbury.  We  will 
leave  Dr.  Guest  to  indicate  for  himself  the 
most  obvious  canon  of  interpretation,  the 
simplicity  of  which  is  attractive  to  us,  in 
spite  of  Messrs,  Stoftel  and  Hamelin. 

_  '  There  is  one  means  of  arriving  at  a  conclu- 
sion on  this  much-vexed  question  which  has 
hitherto  been  neglected,— I  mean  the  topography 
of  the  Thames  valley.  When  we  find  a  village 
or  hamlet  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  bearing  a 
name  which  ends  in  the  word  ford.,  we  may  in- 
fer with  certainty  that,  at  the  time  the  vame 
was  given.,  there  was  a  ford  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  such  village  or  hamlet.  Such  names  are 
frequent  on  the  upper  Thames,  eg..,  Oxford, 
Shillingford,  Wallingford,  Moulsford,  &c.,  and 
even  in  the  forest-district  round  Marlow  we 
have  Ilurlyford  ;  but  from  Ilurlyford  to  the  sea, 
a  distance  of  nearly  100  miles  from  the  sea,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  windings  of  the  river,  there 
is  but  one  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
which  bears  a  name  ending  in  the  svov(\ford. 
This  single  solitary  place  is  Halliford,  at  the 


Coway  stakes.  Caesar  says  there  was  but  one 
ford  on  the  Thames — meaning,  of  course,  the 
lower  Thames,  with  which  alone  he  was  ac- 
quainted ;  and  we  give  the  name  of  "  f«rd  "  to 
only  one  place  on  its  banks.  Our  topography 
is  in  perfect  agreement  with  his  statement ;  and, 
to  my  mind,  this  coincidence  is  almost  decisive 
of  the  question.' 

If  the  critic  still  remains  unsatisfied,  one 
additional  fact  may  be  left  for  his  consider- 
ation, to  which  the  Emperor,  rather  negli- 
gently, does  not  advert.  '  Cassar's  passage 
was  made  in  the  height  of  summer,  and  the 
season  was  remarkable  for  its  drought  : 
"  eo  anno  frumentum  in  Gallia  propter  sic- 
citates  angustius  provenerat," '  (Merivale, 
'  History  of  the  Romans,'  ch,  x,)  We  find 
even  at  Rome,  Cicero  complaining  of  the 
unusual  heat.  The  Thames,  therefore,  may 
after  all  have  appeared  less  of  a  difiiculty  to 
Casar  than  it  has  to  his  commentators. 

But  we  must  not  dally  too  long  with  a 
subject  so  tempting  to  a  few  old-world  in- 
quirers, and  so  little  attractive,  we  fear,  to 
the  generality  of  our  readers. 

The  Emperor  does  not  think  it  necessary 
to  go  out  of  his  way  to  pass  moral  judg- 
ments on  the  acts  of  Ctesar  in  achieving  and 
maintaining  his  grand  conquest ;  for  which 
we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
him.     History  conveys  its  own  moral  even 
the  more  impressively  from  not  being  ac- 
companied with  a  perpetual  running  com- 
mentary of  praise  and  blame.     He  does  not, 
however,  shrink  from  signalising  honestly,  if 
not  quite  adequately,  some  of  those  great 
atrocities,  exceeding  even  the  ordinary  limits 
of  Roman  severity  towards  obstinate  oppo- 
nents, by  which  the  great  chieftain  of  Rome 
showed  how  easily  that  lenity,  which  is  com- 
monly represented  as  the  leading  trait  iu  his 
character,  could  be  eclipsed  not  only  by  the 
policy  of  the  hour  but  by  the  spirit  of  re- 
venge.     Thus  his  barbarity  in  cutting  off" 
the  right  hands  of  the  '  heroic  defenders  of 
Uxeliodunum'  is  pointed  out  as  'an  unpar- 
donable act  of  cruelty,  even  if  it  had  appear- 
ed necessary.'     Of  Ctcsars  treatment  of  the 
Veneti — w^hose  senators  he  put  to  death,  and 
sold  the  commonalty  for  slaves — the  author 
only  says  that  '  this  cruel  chastisement  has 
been  made  the   subject  of  just'  reproach ; 
nevertheless,  this  great  man  so  often  gave 
proofs  of  his  clemency  towards  the  conquer- 
ed, that  he  must  have  yielded  to  very  power- 
ful political  reasons  before  ordering  an  exe- 
cution so  contrary  to  his  habits  and  charac- 
ter,'     (Vol.   ii.   p.    129.)      Elsewhere,   he 
quotes  on  the  same  subject  the  judgment  of 
his  uncle : — 


'The  Veneti,'  says  the  latter,   'had  not  re- 
volted; they  had  indeed  given  hostages,  and 
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promised  to  keep  the  peace  ;  but  they  were  in 
possession  of  all  their  freedom  and  all  their 
rights.  They  had  given  Caesar  occasion  to 
make  war  upon  them,  but  not  to  violate  the  law 
of  nations  in  their  case,  and  to  abuse  his  vic- 
tory in  so  atrocious  a  manner.  This  conduct 
was  not  just;  it  was  still  less  politic.  Means 
like  these  never  attain  their  object ;  they  exas- 
perate and  revolt  nations.  The  punishment  of 
some  chiefs  is  all  that  justice  and  policy  allow.' 

This  passage,  quoted  by  the  nephew  with- 
out comment,  seems  to  us  a  marked  speci- 
men of  the  usual  logic  of  conquerors.  In 
the  first  place,  as  others  have  observed, 
Caesar  c/Zc?  attain  his  object ;  the  Veneti  were 
crushed  ;  they  never  troubled  Rome  again. 
If  massacre  is  justified  where  it  succeeds  in 
inspiring  durable  terror,  this  one  was  un- 
doubtedly so.  But  no  one  can  really  see 
his  way  to  the  right  conclusion  in  such  mat- 
ters who  cannot  disembarrass  his  mind  en- 
tirely of  his  fatal  confusion  between  '  policy' 
and  'justice,'  and  recognise  the  difficult  truth 
that  where  considerations  of  right  and 
wrong  are  once  involved,  considerations  of 
policy  cease  in  the  eyes  of  the  judge,  qua 
moralist,  to  have  any  weight  at  all.  In  the 
next  place — assuming  Napoleon's  own  dis- 
tinction, that  the  Veneti  were  not  '  rebels,' 
but  free  people  who  had  broken  a  treaty — 
what  right  could  Caesar  have  acquired  to 
punish  'some  of  the  chiefs,'  any  more  than 
to  exterminate  the  nation  ? 

The  subject  is  thus  summed  up  in  the 
fourth  book.  After  pointing  out,  with  much 
clearness  and  force,both  the  merits  of  Caesar's 
general  policy  of  clement  modei-ation  in 
Gaul,  and  also  those  of  his  special  policy  in 
conciliating  and  strengthening  the  more 
powerful  tribes,  in  order  to  render  them  the 
allies  of  Rome  in  keeping  the  peace  among 
the  others,  the  writer  proceeds  : — 

'  We  may  pardon  Caesar  some  acts  of  cruel 
vindictiveness,  when  we  remember  how  little 
familiar  his  age  was  with  sentiments  of  human- 
ity, and  how  much  a  victorious  general  must 
have  been  hurt  at  witnessing  the  constant  re- 
volts against  his  authority  of  those  whose  oath 
of  loyalty  he  had  received,  and  whom  he  had 
.    crowned  with  honours.' 


perience  from  the  unthankful  conduct  of  the 
governments  of  Denmark,  Hanover,  Saxony, 
and  Bavaria. 

And,  after  all,  there  remains  a  strong  r©. 
siduum  of  personal  motive  to  be  detracted 
from  the  heroic   composition    even  of  the 
most  magnanimous  of  conquerors.     There 
can  be  little  doubt  thatCcesar  went  to  Gaul, 
much   as  British  conquerors   have  gone  to 
India,  to  do  the  state  service,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  make  his  own  fortune  in  the  most 
ignoble  sense  of  the  word.     Such  was  the 
rule  with    Roman   proconsuls   in   general. 
Some  pillaged   provinces  of   treasures  and 
works  of  art.     Others,  like  Brutus  (who  is 
of  course  duly  held   up  to   reprobation   in 
these  pages),  accommodated  their  subjects 
with  loans  at  usurious  interest.     Gaul  had 
no  treasures,   and  no  security  to  offer  for 
loans.     But  it  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
human  material  for  slaves,  to  be  obtained  at 
the  cost  only  of  the  blood  of  Roman  legion- 
aries.    The  prisoners,   or   a  large   propoi*- 
tion  of  them,  constituted  the  commander-in- 
chief's  share  of  the  prize-money.     For  eight 
years  Caesar  must  have  afforded  the  slave- 
markets   of  Italy  their  most   regular   and 
valuable  supply,  both  in  respect  of  quality 
and  quantity  : — 

'  If  we  are  to   believe  Appian,   Caesar  had 
made  presents  to  Curio  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  1,500  talents.     And  at  the  same  time  he 
was  buying  at  quite  as  high  a  price  the  consul 
^milius  Paulus,  without  asking    anything  of 
him  in  return  except  neutrality.     It  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  Caesar,  while   paying  his 
army,  was  able  to  make  such  sacrifices  and  to 
incur  so  many  other  expenses.     To  augment, 
by  his  largesses,  the  number  of  his  partisans  at 
Rome  ;  to  build  theatres  and  other  public  monu- 
ments in  the  Narbonensis,  and  a  magnificent 
villa  near  Aricia  in  Italy  ;  to  send  rich  presents 
to  distant  cities  ;  such  were  his  outgoings  (about 
A.u.c.  Y04).      How  was  he  to  find  means  for 
them  by  extracting   the  required  funds  from 
a  province  exhausted  by  eight  years  of  war  ? 
The  immensity  of  his  resources  admits,  how- 
ever, of  explanation.      Independently  of  the 
tributes  paid  by  the  conquered,  which  amounted, 
for  Gaul,  to  forty  million  sesterces  a  year  (more 
than  seven  and  a  half  million  francs,  300,000Z.), 
the  sale  of  the  prisoners  to  Roman  merchants 
produced  enormous  sums.     Cicero  informs  us 
that  he  obtained  himself  twelve  million  sesterces 
(say  100,000?.),  from  the  purchase  money  of 
the  captives  sold  after  the  unimportant  siege  of 
Pindenissus.     If  we  suppose  their  number  to 
have  reached  12,000,  this  represents  1,000  ses- 
terces  (about  8Z.)  per  head.      Now,   notwith- 
standing the  generosity  of  Cassar,  who   often 
restored  his  captives  to  the  conquered  tribes,  or 
gave  them  away  to  his  soldiers  (as  he  did  after 


Constant  revolts !  One  cannot  but  ask, 
with  some  perplexity,  what  constitutes  a  '  re- 
volter,'  and  what  a  defender  of  his  country  1 
But  even  in  the  same  way  was  the  first  Na- 
poleon wont  to  complain,  in  the  most  touch- 
ing terms,  of  the  cruel  injustice  done  to  his 
motives  by  Spanish  guerillas  and  Tyrolese 
sharpshooters  ;  and  to  speak  of  the  un- 
grateful return  made  to  him  by  the  princes 

of  Europe  whom  he  had  excepted  from  his  I  the  siege  of  Alesia),  it  may  be  admitted  that 
system  of  absorption  ;  and  even  such  a  bitter  500,000  Gauls,  Germans,  and  Britons  were 
sense  of  ingratitude  does  Prussia  now  ex- 1  probably  sold  as  slaves  during  the  eight  years 
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of  the  Gaulish  wars,  which  may  have  produced 
500  million  sesterces,  or  about  ninety-five  mil- 
lion francs.  In  reality,  therefore,  Roman  money, 
furnished  by  the  slave-dealers,  formed  the 
greatest  part  of  the  booty.  Just  as  now,  when 
in  hostilities  with  distant  countries  European 
nations  appropriate  the  produce  of  foreign 
customs  to  repay  themselves  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  it  is,  in  fact,  European  money  which 
makes  the  advances.'     (Vol.  ii.  p.  484.) 

This  candid  passage  certainly  throws  light 
on  the  enornaous  vicissitudes  of  poverty  and 
wealth  which  Coesar's  biographers  indicate, 
and  which  have  so  puzzled  their  modern 
critics.  In  this  matter  Caesar  was  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  the  other  leading 
statesmen  of  his  day,  with  a  few  honourable 
exceptions  only.  If  the  great  Julius  was  a 
slave-dealer,  the  virtuous  Brutus  was  an 
usurer.  *  Lucri  bonus  est  odor  ex  re  quali- 
bet '  was  the  motto  of  men  who  stand  higher 
in  the  catalogue  of  fome  than  Vespasian. 

These  are  base  realities  ;  but  they  are 
not  altogether  inappropriate  to  our  exit 
from  that  temple  of  false  hero-worship  in 
which  the  author  of  the  '  Histoire '  has 
sought  to  detain  us.  We  have  already 
stated,  as  fairly  as  is  in  our  power,  the  real 
merits  of  the  work  as  a  contribution  to  po- 
litical philosophy,  such  as  they  appear  to  us, 
although  to  a  certain  extent  obscured  by  its 
literary  deficiencies  as  well  as  by  its  impei'- 
fection  of  moral  purpose.  Of  one  merit, 
however,  we  have  not  as  yet  spoken;  and 
it  appears  to  us  a  great  one :  it  is  the  grace- 
fulness and  simple  dignity  with  which  an 
author  so  highly  placed  has  descended  into 
the  arena  of  ordinary  literature.  This  may 
seem  slight  praise,  but  it  is  not  so  :  it  must 
be  exceedingly  difficult,  for  one  thus  circum- 
stanced, to  avoid  at  once  the  air  of  assump- 
tion and  that  of  pretentious  humility,  and 
liberate  himself  altogether  from  that  sort  of 
constraint  in  which  self-consciousness  would 
naturally  envelope  him ;  but  the  task  has 
been  performed  with  perfect  success.  And 
we  believe  the  reason  to  be,  that  characters 
which  have  certain  elements  of  real  great- 
ness are  little  troubled  with  self-conscious- 
ness. 

But,  after  all,  the  greatest  pleasure  which 
we  have  ourselves  derived  from  the  exer- 
cise of  a  reviewer's  duty,  in  this  instance, 
has  been  through  the  invitation  which  our 
task  pressed  on  us,  to  go  once  more  for 
ourselves  over  that  enchanted  classical 
ground  which  the  work  occupies,  and  in  the 
best  company — that  of  the  original  authori- 
ties whom  the  references  compel  us  to  con- 
sult, or  whom  the  text  suggests.  Many  of 
our  readers  may  have  seen  a  pretty  con- 
trivance commonly  exhil)ited  on  the  Conti- 
nent in  favourite   spots  for  hunters  of  the 


picturesque — we  have  noticed  such  at  the 
Falls  of  SchafFhausen  and  the  castle  of 
Heidelberg — rooms  fitted  with  glazed  win- 
dows of  different  colours,  through  which  in 
turn  you  take  your  peep  at  the  ruin  or  the 
waterfall,  until  you  close  your  inspection  by 
looking,  by  way  of  comparison,  through  a 
pane  of  colourless  glass.  Such,  we  have 
often  thought,  is  the  effect  produced  on  our 
intellectual  eye  by  contemplating  historical 
events  through  the  colouring  of  one  modern 
authority  after  another.  And  when  we 
have  interested  or  entertained  ourselves  for 
a  while  with  gazing  on  the  last  convulsions 
of  Republican  Rome,  through  the  violet 
medium  of  Napoleon  III.,  or  the  democratic 
rose-colour  of  Arnold,  or  the  sober  tint  of 
Mommsen,  it  is  indeed  an  inexpressible  re- 
lief to  come  to  the  colourless  glass  at  last — 
to  return  to  our  ancient  guides,  who  repre- 
sent to  us  the  scene  as  it  really  appeared  to 
them  and  their  contemporaries,  not  indeed 
free  from  prejudice  and  preoccupations  of 
their  own,  but  free,  at  all  events,  from  what 
they  could  not  have — the  tendency  to  work 
up  pictures  for  the  eyes  of  another  genera- 
tion, brought  up  in  theories  derived  from 
the  extended  experience  of  a  world  twenty 
centuries  older. 


Art.  V. — Felix  Holt,  the  Radical.  By 
George  Eliot.  3  vols,  post  8vo.  Lon- 
don :  1866. 

'Felix  Holt'  has  some  of  the  defects  of  or- 
dinary novels,  but  ordinary  novels  have 
none  of  the  merits  of  'Felix  Holt.'  The 
great  writer  who,  like  Madame  Dudevant, 
adopts  the  ungraceful  disguise  of  a  mascu- 
line pseudonym,  has,  after  an  excursion  into 
a  foreign  country  and  a  distant  age,  happily 
returned  to  her  own  region  of  provincial 
English  life,  in  full  possession  of  her  former 
vigour,  of  her  dramatic  fidelity  to  nature, 
and  of  her  unrivalled  humour.  Few  read- 
ers have  any  knowledge  of  a  state  of  society 
which  is  apparently  described  from  early 
recollection,  aided  by  local  tradition,  but 
a  creative  imagination  spontaneously  pro- 
duces real  and  living  beings.  Some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Treby  Magna  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood are  eccentric  and  even  grotesque, 
but  their  lansuase  and  their  modes  of 
thought  are  so  natural  and  credible  that  the 
personages  of  the  story  seem  to  have  a  real 
existence.  Some  justly  celebrated  humor- 
ists produce  all  their  effects  by  the  more  or 
less  delicate  use  of  caricature.     Wilful  exag. 
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geration  of  oddities  may  be  a  legitimate  com- 
ic method, but  an  engrained  organic  absurdity 
furnish,es  deeper  and  more  lasting  amuse- 
ment. Mrs.  Holt  is  not  less  illogical  than 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  but  she  ii  not  meant  mere- 
ly to  be  laughed  at.  The  puzzled  and  un- 
willing submission  of  a  commonplace  and 
conceited  old  woman  to  a  son  who  has 
grown  out  of  her  comprehension,  is  not  a 
mere  exercise  of  playful  ingenuity,  but  an 
illustration  of  human  experience.  George 
Eliot  takes  almost  excessive  pleasure  in  re- 
cording the  muddle-headed  processes  of  dull 
and  uneducated  understandings,  but  she  al- 
ways enters  into  the  characters  which  she 
reproduces,  instead  of  contemplating  them 
as  subjects  of  farce  or  satire  from  without. 
The  intelligent  reader  is  conscious  that  if 
nature  and  circumstances  had  left  his  mind 
a  blank,  he  would  have  thought  and  talked 
like  the  collier  at  Sproxton,  even  if  he  had 
not  'been  obliged  to  give  his  wife  a  black 
eye,  to  hinder  her  from  going  to  the 
preaching.'  Miss  Austen  was  as  fond  as  her 
more  ambitious  and  powerful  successor  of 
incoherent  talkers,  but  as  all  her  characters 
occupied  the  same  level  of  cultivation,  she 
contented  herself  with  studying  various 
forms  of  intellectual  imbecility.  Searching 
deeper  into  the  strata  of  society,  George 
Eliot  finds  in  the  absence  or  narrowness  of 
education  a  sufficient  explanation  of  sluggish 
understandings  and  of  inconsecutive  argu- 
ments. With  scarcely  an  exception  her  un- 
taught or  half-taught  personages  set  logic  at 
defiance.  Her  zeal  for  the  elevation  of  the 
humbler  classes  is  the  more  laudable  be- 
cause she  has  an  extraordinary  relish  for  the 
picturesque  results  of  satisfied  ignorance. 
In  her  fictions  she  always  recurs  by  prefer- 
ance  to  the  pre-scientific  days,  in  which  con- 
scientious moral  agriculturists  had  not 
yet  learned  the  duty  of  extirpating  flower- 
ing weeds. 

In  the  difficult  enterprise  of  a  historical 
novel  George  Eliot  has  been  completely  suc- 
cessful. In  preparing  to  write  'Romola,' 
she  had  either  read  too  much  about  Flor- 
ence, or  had  remembered  too  much  of  what 
she  read.  The  admirable  development  of  two 
or  three  principal  characters  in  the  book  is 
provokingly  overlaid  by  a  profusion  of  irrel- 
evant learning.  The  judicious  student,  con- 
scious of  the  limits  of  human  memory,  re- 
sents the  assumption  that  he  is  bound  to  care 
for  the  minute  details  of  Florentine  life  and 
history  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  Bartolomineo  Scala  may  have  sat 
in  his  garden  at  the  Porta  di  Ponte  with  a 
loose  mantle  over  his  tunic  and  with  his  '  too 
stately  silk  lucco  thrown  aside,'  but  it  was 
not  worth  while  to  devote  half  a  dozen  pages 


to  an  ironical  analysis  of  his  little  scholastic 
squabble  with  the  more  celebrated  Politian. 
'"That  loud  barking  hound  of  the  Lord," 
said  Francesco  Cei,  the  popular  poet,  "  is 
not  in  Florence  just  now.  He  has  taken 
Piero  de  Medici's  hint  to  carry  his  railing 
prophecies  on  a  journey  fur  a  while.'"  It  is 
necessary  to  explain  in  a  note  that  Savona- 
rola and  the  Dominicans  were  focetiously 
described  as  Domini  canes,  and  perhaps  the 
information  is  less  valueless  than  the  dia- 
logue which  proceeds  to  explain  that  a  stand- 
ard with  a  red  eagle,  a  green  dragon,  and  a 
red  lily  was  the  gonfalon  of  the  Guelf  par- 
ty. Severe  study  is  the  worst  possible  pre- 
paration for  the  production  of  an  imagi- 
native work.  The  novelist  and  the  poet 
ought  to  speak  out  of  the  fulness  of  the 
heart,  as  George  Eiiot  reveals  without 
effort  the  odd  mysteries  of  custom  and  char- 
acter which  grow  up  in  some  remote  Mid- 
land village.  The  exquisite  inaccuracy  of 
Shakspeare  and  of  Scott  belongs  to  the  essence 
of  historical  fiction.  Hector  may  quote  Ar- 
istotle, and  the  contemporaries  of  Coeur  de 
Lion  may  be  sons  of  the  companions  of  the 
Conqueror,  without  disturbing  the  illusion 
so  harshly  as  when  a  tiresome  extract  from 
an  obsolete  Florentine  chronicle  is  inserted 
in  the  dialogue  of  a  novel.  Notwithstand- 
ing drawbacks  which  are  by  soine  tastes  re- 
garded as  attractions,  '  Romola'  is  a  won- 
derful performance.  The  whole  force  of 
the  writer's  dramatic  genius  has  been  con- 
centrated on  the  character  of  Tito.  The 
conventional  villain  of  romance  is  coarse  in 
texture  by  the  side  of  the  easy,  good-natur- 
ed, and  graceful  Greek  adventurer,  whose 
selfishness,  untainted  with  malignity,  passes 
gradually  through  meanness  into  treachery 
and  crime.  The  morbid  pathology  of 
symptoms  which  to  a  less  subtle  observer 
would  indicate  perfect  moral  health,  is  pain- 
ful in  proportion  to  the  accuracy  of  the  de- 
monstration. Under  the  influence  of  fear, 
as  in  the  careless  pursuit  of  pleasure,  Tito 
illustrates  with  undeviating  consistency  a 
theory  which  corresponds  with  the  theologi- 
cal doctrine  of  original  sin,  except  that  it  is 
not  universally  applicable.  That  an  igno- 
ble nature  is  incurable  appears  to  be  one  of 
George  Eliot's  most  habitual  convictions  ; 
and  she  delights  to  dwell  on  the  sufferings 
of  women  under  unworthy  masculine  supre- 
macy. The  heroic  elevation  of  Romola  her- 
self supplies  almost  too  glaring  a  contrast 
to  the  pliant  smoothness  of  her  husband. 
Her  gloomy  history  may  suggest  the 
thought  which  is  expressed  by  Mrs.  Tran- 
sonic in  'Felix  Holt,'  'I  would  not  lose  the 
misery  of  being  a  woman,  now  I  see  what 
can  be  the  baseness  of  a  man.'     The  char- 
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acter  of  Savonarola  is  almost  as  remark- 
able a  specimen  of  psychological  analysis  as 
the  more  difficult  study  of  Tito,  but  nine- 
tenths  of  the  personages  of  the  story  are 
merely  figures  in  a  pngeant ;  and  the  best 
proof  that  indigenous  humour  degenerates 
in  a  foreign  soil  is  furnished  by  the  flashy 
and  tiresome  prattle  of  Nello  the  comic  bar- 
ber. The  last  feveiish  struggles  of  Florence 
for  republican  liberty,  and  the  half-willing 
martyrdom  of  Savonarola,  retain  their  his- 
torical and  dramatic  interest  after  the  lapse 
of  centuries;  but  lively  mannerism  and  the 
ready  use  of  familiar  allusions,  although 
they  are  the  necessary  vehicles  of  social 
gaiety,  are  by  their  nature  ephemeral  and 
perishable.  No  bookish  knowledge  can 
supply  the  homely  associations  which  are 
indispensable  to  humorous  fiction.  One 
sentence  of  Tommy  Trounsem's  in  'Felix 
Holt'  is  well  worth  all  the  pages  which  are 
allotted  to  the  Florentine  Figaro.  Scott 
had  forgotten  all  the  dates  and  particulars 
of  Philip  de  Comines's  history  when  he  re- 
produced with  admirable  fidelity  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  Louis  XI.  Plis  imitators  in 
England,  in  Germany,  and  above  all  in  Italy, 
uniformly  full  into  the  error  of  exhibiting 
antiquarian  knowledge.  George  Eliot, 
though  far  superior  in  genius  to  Manzoni, 
has  not  altogether  avoided  the  minute  ped- 
antry which  disfigures  the  'Promessi  Sposi.' 
Pier  brilliant  experiment  ought  to  satisfy 
roving  ambition,  for  like  Wordsworth, 
whom  she  resembles  in  few  of  her  qualities, 
she  leads  but  an  artificial  life  in  an  unfami- 
liar atmosphere. 

'Then  back  to  Earth,  the  dear  green  Earth. 

Whole  ages  here  if  I  should  roam, 
The  world,  for  my  remarks  and  me, 
^N^ould  ne'er  a  whit  the  wiser  be ; 

I've  left  my  heart  at  home.' 

In  Loamshire,  and  at  Treby  Magna,  there 
are  no  gorgeous  processions,  w^atched  by 
spectators  with  historical  names,  requiring 
each  a  paragraph  of  description ;  but  the 
sporting  rector  in  his  velveteen  shooting 
jacket,  the  pompous  butler  in  the  steward's 
room  at  the  manor,  the  retired  London 
tradesman  who  tells  his  admiring  neigh- 
bours in  the  country  stories  about  Mr. 
Pitt,  require  no  long  explanation  to  make 
them  intelligible  and  pleasant.  The  pre- 
liminary chapter,  which  describes  a  day's 
journey  on  a  coach,  has  never  been  excelled 
as  a  sketch  of  the  varieties  of  English  town 
and  country  scenery. 

George  Eliot's  power  of  constructing  a 
fable  is  not  equal  to  her  skill  in  delineating 
character.  Her  shorter  tales,  as  '  Silas 
Marner  '  and  the  '  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,' 


have  more  unity  and  rapidity  of  movement 
than  the  '  Mill  on  the  Floss,'  or  '  Felix 
Holt ;'  yet  the  celebrated  public-house  con- 
versation in  '  Silas  Marner '  has  scarcely 
any  connexion  with  the  principal  story.  A 
subtle  perception  of  motives  and  peculiari- 
ties perhaps  tends  to  interrupt  the  continu- 
ous flow  of  narrative.  Scott  said  that  a 
favourite  character,  like  Dugald  Dalgetty, 
ran  away  with  him,  and  in  the  most  humor- 
ous of  fictions,  the  story  of  Tristram  Shandy 
never  makes  the  smallest  progress.  By  far 
the  best  part  of  '  Adam  Bede '  consists  in 
the  proverb-like  sayings  of  Mrs.  Poyser, 
who  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
plot.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  writer  who 
has  the  power  of  drawing  a  typical  portrait 
in  a  few  strokes,  is  tempted  to  imitate  the 
copious  irregularity  of  Nature,  instead  of 
adhering  with  severe  accuracy  to  a  precon- 
ceived design.  Some  of  the  episodes  of 
'  Felix  Holt,'  after  a  laboured  commence- 
ment, end  in  nothing ;  and  the  legal  com- 
plication which  forms  the  framework  of  the 
story  is  arbitrarily  disregarded  in  the  final 
solution.  The  doubtful  title  to  the  Tran- 
some  estate,  although  it  is  the  subject  of 
significant  allusion  in  the  introductory  chap- 
ter, and  of  incessant  anxiety  and  uncertain- 
ty through  the  entire  course  of  the  narra- 
tive, exercises  no  eventual  influence  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  principal  personages.  One 
of  the  triumphs  of  English  jurisprudence 
consists  in  the  mixed  feeling  of  curiosity 
and  awe  with  which  it  has  impressed  au- 
thors and  more  especially  authoresses  of 
fiction.  The  law  supplies  to  modern  novels 
the  place  of  that  supernatural  machinery 
which  was  once  thought  indispensable  in 
epic  composition.  Like  the  gods  of 
Olympus,  or  the  Destiny  of  later  times, 
some  entail  or  settlement  operates  in  its  re- 
lentless course,  impenetrable,  inexorable, 
and  sovereignly  unjust.  The  father  of 
Mrs.  Browning's  Aurora  Leigh  was  pre- 
vented by  the  will  of  a  remote  ancestor 
from  leaving  not  only  his  landed  estate  but 
his  large  accumulations  of  personalty  to  his 
only  child.  Geoi'ge  Eliot  is  perhaps  a  bet- 
ter lawyer  than  Mrs.  Browning,  but  she  ap- 
pears to  be  almost  equally  incapable  of  un- 
derstanding that  perpetuities  are  among  the 
few  anomalies  which  are  unknown  to  the 
law  of  England.  'I  saw  clear  enough,' 
says  Tommy  Trounsem,  the  poaching  bill- 
sticker,  '  as,  if  the  law  hadn't  been  again' 
me,  the  Trounsem  estate  'ud  ha'  been 
mine.'  Some  such  vague  notion  that  the 
law  is  opposed  to  the  right  which  it  con- 
stitutes, underlies  many  ingenious  fictions. 
The  settlement  of  the  Transome  estates  was 
made  '  a  hundred  years  ago  by  John  Justus 
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Transome,  entailing  them,  while  in  his  pos- 
session, on  his  son  Thomas  and  his  heirs 
male,  with  the  remainder  to  the  Bycliffes  in 
fee.'  Thomas  had,  '  without  tlie  linowledge 
of  his  f^^ther,  the  tenant  in  possession,  sold 
his  own  and  his  descendants'  rights  to  a 
lawyer-cousin,  named.  Durfey.  Therefore 
the  title  of  the  Durfey  Transomes,  in  spite 
of  that  old  Durfey 's  tricks  to  show  the 
contrary,  depended  solely  on  the  purchase 
of  the  "  base  fee  "  thus  created  by  Thomas 
Transome  ;  and  the  Bycliffes  were  the  "  re- 
mainder-men," who  might  fairly  oust  the 
Durfey  Transomes,  if  the  issue  of  the 
prodigal  Thomas  went  clean  out  of  exist- 
ence, and  ceased  to  represent  a  right  which 
he  had  bargained  away.'  Base  fees  and  re- 
mainder-men produce  a  salutary  feeling  of 
respect,  but  the  anxieties  which  disturbed 
the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  Transome  Park 
might  have  been  dissipated  by  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  title.  Esther  Lyon  or 
By  cliffe,  represented  as  the  rightful  claimant 
of  the  property,  was  the  daughter  of  a  By- 
cliffe  \i\\o  died  as  a  young  man  in  1811  or 
1812.  The  settlement  of  1729  could  only 
take  effect  for  twenty-one  years  beyond  a 
life  in  being ;  and  consequently,  even  if 
Maurice  Bycliffe,  the  father  of  Esther,  was 
the  immediate  successor  of  the  original  re- 
mainder-man, the  effect  of  the  limitation 
must  have  expired  long  before  1832.  Dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  story,  on  the  death 
of  Tommy  Trounsem,  the  last  descendant 
of  Thomas  Transome,  Esther's  claim  is 
supposed  to  accrue.  In  the  learned  lan- 
guage of  some  former  Attorney-General, 
'  Upon  the  decease  of  Thomas  Transome, 
otherwise  Trounsem,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  right  in  remainder  of  the  Bycliffe 
family  will  arise,  which  right  would  not  be 
barred  by  any  statute  of  limitation.'  On 
the  same  principle  an  entail  might  tie  up 
property  for  centuries,  while  an  interme- 
diate tenancy  descended  from  generation  to 
generation.  The  power  of  Thomas  Tran- 
some when  he  was  only  heir  in  tail  to  cut 
off  his  own  issue  by  a  sale  which  was  inop- 
erative against  the  Bycliffes,  is  another  il- 
lustration of  Tommy's  proposition  that 
'you'd  better  not  be  meddlin'  wi'  things  be- 
longing to  the  law,  else  you'll  be  catched  up 
in  a  big  wheel,  and  fly  to  bits.'  The  puzzle 
is  additionally  complicated  by  the  threat- 
ened treachery  of  the  family  solicitor,  who 
has  the  secret  of  Esther's  birth  and  of  Tom- 
my Trounsem's  pedigree.  As  Mr.  Jcrmyn 
had  contrived  to  charge  the  estate  with  an- 
nuities and  mortgages  in  his  own  favour  to 
the  amount  of  3,000^.  a  year,  he  might  have 
been  trusted  to  abstain  from  invalidating 
his  own  security. 


The  alarm  which  may  have  been  caused 
by  the  description  on  the  title-page  of  Felix 
Holt  as  a  Kadical  is  relieved  by  the  dis- 
covery that  he  is  neither  a  popular  speaker 
nor  primarily  a  politician,  but  a  social  re- 
former. The  determination  of  a  clever  and 
well-educated  son  of  a  tradesman  to  pass 
through  life  as  a  member  of  the  working 
class  is  justly  regarded  by  his  neighbours 
as  a  crotchet,  although  the  authoress  ad- 
mires his  choice  and  the  heroine  rewards  it 
with  her  heart  and  hand.  Sympathy  is  per- 
haps less  subtle  than  satirical  intuition,  for 
Felix  Holt,  though  his  conversation  is  man- 
ly, sensible,  and  thoughtful,  is  a  less  mas- 
terly portrait  than  Tito  Melema.  The  vir- 
tue of  wearing  a  cap  instead  of  a  hat,  and 
of  dispensing  with  a  neckcloth,  is  rather  os- 
tentatious than  sublime.  If  a  man  who  has 
the  power  of  earning  a  comfortable  income 
by  the  exercise  of  his  knowledge  and  ability, 
prefers  a  handicraft  and  weekly  wages,  his 
asceticism  is  as  unprofitable  as  if  it  were 
practised  in  a  Trappist  cell,  and  it  involves 
the  non-monastic  disadvantage  of  enforcing 
useless  hardships  on  the  modern  saint's 
wife  and  children.  By  a  hsppy  instinct 
George  Eliot  passes  over  the  sordid  inci- 
dents which  constitute  the  real  sting  of 
poverty.  Felix  Holt  converses  in  the  tone 
of  a  gentleman  and  philosopher  with  culti- 
vated associates,  and  although  he  earns  a 
bare  livelihood  as  a  journeyman  watch- 
maker, his  time  seems  to  be  always  at  his 
own  disposal.  When  his  mother  teazes  him 
with  her  twaddle,  he  answers  her  with  a 
joke  about  '  the  Ciceronian  antiphrasis ; ' 
and  except  as  a  teacher  or  piissionary,  he 
seems  to  have  no  social  relations  with  his 
fellow-workmen  or  nominal  equals.  He 
says,  indeed,  that  he  has  the  stomach  of  a 
rhinoceros,  so  that  he  can  live  on  porridge, 
and  he  even  boasts  that  he  is  not  a  mouse  to 
distinguish  between  a  wax  and  a  tallow- 
candle  ;  but  an  artisan  who  can-amuse  him- 
self with  Ciceronian  figures  of  speech,  re- 
sembles a  workman  as  a  shepherd  at  the 
opera  or  in  Sevres  china  is  like  a  common 
ftirm  servant.  In  one  of  her  novels  George 
Eliot  compares  a  feeling  of  moral  re- 
pugnance to  the  dislike  of  a  refined  temper- 
ament for  a  coarse  odoin.*  or  a  flaring  light; 
yet  Felix  Holt's  contempt  for  the  wax-taper 
which  was  necessary  to  Esther's  comfort  is 
represented  as  a  proof  of  superiority. 

If  unusual  schemes  of  life  are  generally 
fantastic  mistakes,  self-sacrificing  devotion 
to  the  supposed  good  of  the  community  is 
not  the  less  a  respectable  rule  of  conduct. 
Esther  Lyon,  cultivating  in  a  humble  sphere 
the  tastes  of  a  fine  lady,  is  at  first  shocked 
or  startled  by  Felix's  paradoxical  bluntness, 
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and  she  has  always  felt  a  kindly  contennpt 
for  the  pious  orthodoxy  of  the  Independent 
Minister  whom  she  believes  to  be  her  fa- 
ther. If  the  nature  of  women  is  truly 
delineated  by  writers  of  their  own  sex,  an 
overbearing  spirit  and  a  kind  of  masculine 
roughness  are  the  qualities  which  above  all 
others  ensure  success  in  love.  In  ordinary 
practice  reproof  and  contradiction  will  be 
sparingly  employed  by  the  judicious  suitor  ; 
but  in  novels  the  incivility  of  the  hero 
rarely  fails  of  its  desired  effect.  A  sensible 
■woman  might  indeed  extract  a  kind  of  com- 
pliment from  the  reproof  which  she  has 
earned  by  some  little  burst  of  nonsense. 
When  Felix  Holt  reproached  Esther  for 
real  or  affected  frivolity,  '  she  resented  his 
speech,  but  disliked  it  less  than  many  Felix 
had  addressed  to  her.'  'You  have  enough 
understanding,'  he  said,  '  to  make  it  wicked 
that  you  should  add  one  more  to  the  women 
who  hinder  men's  lives  from  having  any 
nobleness  in  them.'  In  her  anger,  slightly 
modified  by  a  sense  of  gratification,  Esther 
attempts  in  vain  a  pretty  and  natural  diver- 
sion. 

'  "  What  is  my  horrible  guilt  ?"  she  said, 
rising  and  standing,  as  she  was  wont,  with  one 
foot  on  the  fender,  and  looking  at  the  fire.  If 
it  had  been  any  one  but  Felix  who  was  near 
lier,  it  might  have  occurred  to  her  that  this  at- 
titude showed  her  to  advantage  ;  but  she  had 
only  a  mortified  sense  that  he  was  quite  indif- 
ferent to  what  others  praised  her  for.  "  Why 
do  you  read  this  mawkish  stuff  on  a  Sunday, 
for  example  ?"  he  said,  snatching  up  Rene,  and 

running  his  eyes  over  the  pages "  You 

have  no  reason  but  idle  fancy  and  selfish  in- 
clination for  shii-king  your  father's  teaching,  and 
giving  your  soul  up  to  trifles."  "  You  are  kind 
enough  to  say  so  :  but  I  am  not  aware  that  I 
ever  confided  any  reason  to  j'ou."  "  Why, 
what  worth  calling  a  reason  could  make  any 
mortal  hang  over  this  trash  ?  Idiotic  immorality 
dressed  up  to  look  fine,  with  a  little  bit  of  doc- 
trine tacked  to  it,  like  a  hare's  foot  on  a  dish, 
to  make  believe  the  mess  is  not  cat's  flesh. 
Look  here  :  '  Est  ce  ma  faute,  si  jc  trouve  par- 
tout  des  borncs,  si  ce  qui  est  fini  n'a  pour  moi 
aucune  valeur  ':■'  Yes,  sir,  distinctly  j^our  fault, 
because  3'ou're  an  ass.  Your  dunce,  who  can't 
do  his  sum,  alwa3^s  has  a  taste  for  the  infinite. 
Sir,  do  you  know  what  a  rhomboid  is  ?  Oh  Jio, 
I  don't  believe  these  things  with  limits.  '  Ce- 
pendant,  j'aime  la  monotonie  des  sentimens  dc 
la  vie,  et  si  j'avais  encore  la  folic  dc  croire  au 

bonhcur ' "    "  0  pra}^,  Mr.  Holt,  don't  go 

on  reading  with  that  dreadful  accent ;  it  sets 
one's  teeth  on  edge."  Esther,  smarting  hclpless- 
Iv  under  the  previous  lashes,  was  relieved  by 
this  diversion  of  criticism.  "  There  it  is,"  said 
Felix,  throwing  the  book  on  the  table,  and  get- 
ting up  to  walk  about.  "  You  arc  only  happy 
when  you  can  spy  a  tag  or  tassel  loose  to  turn 
the  tables,  and  get  rid  of  any  judgment  that 
must  carry  your  author  after  it."  ' 


A  lovers'  quarrel  before  the  conscious 
beginning  of  love  has  never  been  recorded 
with  more  delicate  insio^ht.  The  vicorous 
and  eager  secutor,  with  reason  and  convic- 
tion on  his  side,  finds  himself  constantly 
hampered  by  a  cast  of  the  net  on  the  part 
of  his  fugitive  adversary.  An  argument 
which  includes  a  French  quotation  cannot 
be  more  effectively  parried,  than  by  a  com- 
plaint that  that  dreadful  accent  sets  one's 
teeth  on  edge.  The  loose  tag  or  tassel  serves 
for  a  moment  the  purpose  of  turning  the 
tables,  but  after  all  the  victory  remains 
with  the  champion  of  the  rightful  cause.  The 
number  of  women  '  who  hinder  men's  lives 
from  having  any  nobleness  in  them'  would 
be  incalculable,  if  potential  nobleness  were 
not  almost  proportionally  rare.  Men,  how- 
ever, have  generally  some  employment, 
if  it  is  only  selling  tape  or  drawing  pleadings, 
beyond  the  limits  of  home.  Too  many 
women  cultivate  with  superfluous  care  their 
own  original  narrowness,  by  shutting  them- 
selves up  in  a  circle  of  family  interests  which 
is  but  a  wider  form  of  selfish  isolation. 
Esther  Lyon,  like  the  ordinary  reader  of 
her  history,  fiils  wholly  to  understand  the 
principle  on  which  Felix  has  resolved  to 
belong  to  the  working  classes  ;  but  after 
some  hesitation,  and  with  a  temporary  dis- 
position to  favour  a  rival  lover,  she  yields 
to  the  logic  of  personal  attachment,  and 
allows  his  life  to  be  shaped  according  to  his 
own  ideal  of  nobleness. 

JNIr.  Lyon,  the  simple-minded  Independ- 
ent Minister,  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
characters  in  the  book  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  com- 
monplace contrivance  to  make  a  modern 
preacher  talk  in  the  long-winded  sentences 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  involuntary 
contempt  fur  the  tradesmen  of  his  congrega- 
tion, and  his  preference  of  the  secular  re- 
formei'  Felix  Holt  to  orthodox  '  church 
members,'  relieve  Mr.  Lyon  from  the  im- 
putation of  weak  and  excessive  softness. 
There  is  a  pleasant  fallacy  in  his  argument 
that  Wellington  and  Brougham  may  b3  in- 
troduced into  sermons  as  properly  as  Rab- 
shakeh  and  Balaam  ;  but  one  of  his  eccentric 
proceedings  is  improbable  in  itself,  and  it 
makes  the  story  run  capriciously  off  on  a 
siding.  Mr.  Lyon  takes  advantage  of  a 
warm  acknowledgment  for  a  trifling  service 
which  he  had  rendered  to  the  Tory  candi- 
date for  the  county,  to  ask  Mr,  Debarry  to 
induce  his  uncle  the  rector  of  Treby  Magna 
to  engage  in  a  public  discussion  on  Church- 
government  and  the  theory  of  an  Establish- 
ment. The  Reverend  Augustus  Debarry, 
in  defiance  of  all  probability,  accepts  the 
challenge,  not  for  himself  but  for  his  curate  ; 
and  after  general  expectation  has  been  ex- 
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cited  in  the  town,  the  curate  takes  fright, 
Mr.  Lyon  is  disappointed,  and  the  whole 
digression  ends  in  nothing.  It  seems  as  if 
the  writer  had  changed  her  intention  at  the 
last  moment,  on  the  ground  that  an  eccle- 
siastical controversy  would  be  an  incum- 
brance on  the  plot;  and  it  would  have  been 
better  to  pull  down  the  scaffolding  when  the 
project  of  the  building  was  abandoned.  Some 
such  abortive  experiments  seem  to  have 
been  tried  during  the  development  of  or- 
ganic life  by  natural  selection  ;  but  art 
compensates  for  its  inability  to  copy  the 
multiplicity  of  Nature  by  deliberate  atten- 
tion to  unity.  Mr.  Lyon's  desire  for  a  public 
debate  is  not  inconceivable,  but  a  sensible 
aristocratic  rector  would  never  have  indulg- 
ed his  fancy.  If  the  proposal  and  the  sub- 
sequent failure  were  worth  describing  at  all, 
they  ought  to  have  formed  a  separate  sketch 
in  a  magazine,  and  not  an  episode  or  excres- 
cence in  a  novel. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  story  Mr.  Lyon's 
time  is  better  employed  in  receiving  the 
confidence  of  Mrs.  Holt  on  the  self-denying 
honesty  of  her  son.  The  old  contrast  be- 
tween lofty  impulses  and  selfish  prudence 
is  as  well  illustrated  by  Felix  Holt  and  his 
mother  as  by  Don  Quixote  and  Sanclio 
Panza;  but,  with  a  happy  sense  of  the  fit- 
ness of  things,  Geoi'ge  Eliot  makes  her  hero 
fight  with  vulgar  considerations  of  question- 
able profit,  and  not  with  imaginary  giants. 
The  late  Mr.  Holt  had  left  to  his  family  the 
gainful  secret  of  three  specifics,  which  had 
acquired  much  popularity  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Having  learned  enough  of  medicine 
to  ascertain  that  Holt's  Pills,  Holt's  Elixir, 
and  Holt's  Cancer  Cure  were  mere  impos- 
tures, Felix  made  up  his  mind  to  discontinue 
the  sale.  His  mother  was  naturally  shocked 
at  a  decision  which  deprived  her  of  her  live- 
lihood. Her  husband,  as  she  informed  Mr. 
Lyon,  'had  a  wonderful  gift  in  prayer,  as 
the  old  members  well  know,  if  any  one  likes 
to  ask  them  not  believing  my  words  ;  and 
he  believed  himself  that  the  receipt  for  the 
Cancer  Cure,  which  I'v-e  sent  out  in  bottles 
till  this  very  last  April  before  September  as 
now  is,  and  have  bottles  standing  by  me — 
he  believed  it  was  sent  in  answer  to  prayer ; 
and  nobody  can  deny  it,  for  he  prayed  most 
regular,  and  read  out  of  the  green-baize 
Bible.'  The  profane  Felix  has  told  his 
mother  that  she  had  better  never  open  her 
Bible,  'for  it's  as  bad  poison  to  me  as  the 
pills  are  to  half  the  people  as  swallow  'em.' 
Like  several  of  George  Eliot's  favourite  fe- 
male characters,  Mrs.  Holt  is  profoundly 
impressed  with  her  own  moral  and  religious 
excellence.  Mr,  Lyon  mildly  remarks  that 
Felix  ought  not  to  be  judged  rashly. 


'  "  Many  eminent  servants  of  God  have  been 
led  by  ways  as  strange."  "  Then  I'm  sorry  for 
their  mothers,  that's  all,  Mr.  Lyon,  and  all  the 
more  if  they'd  been  well-spoken  women.  For 
not  my  biggest  enemy,  whether  it's  he  or  she, 
if  they'll  speak  the  truth,  can  turn  round  and 
say  I've  deserved  this  trouble.  And  when 
ever3'body  gets  their  due,  and  people's  doings 
are  spoken  of  on  the  house-tops,  as  the  Bible 
says  they  Avill  be,  it'll  be  known  what  I've 
gone  through  with  those  medicines — the  pound- 
ing, and  the  pouring,  and  the  letting  stand,  and 
the  weighing — up  early  and  down  late — there's 
nobody  knows  yet  but  One  that's  worthy  to 
know ;  and  the  pasting  o'  the  printed  labels 
right  side  upward.'" 

Such  touches  as  the  green-baize  Bible,  and 
the  merit  of  letting  the  medicine  stand,  and 
of  pasting  the  labels  right  side  upward  are 
only  given  by  the  hand  of  genius. 

The  story  has  the  defect  of  running  in 
two  parallel  lines  with  only  an  occasional 
and  arbitrary  connexion.  Mrs.  Transome 
and  her  son  know  nothing  of  the  world  of 
Independent  Ministers,  and,  if  they  had 
heard  that  the  son  of  a  quack-medicine  ven- 
dor had  voluntarily  become  a  journeyman 
watchmaker,  they  would  scarcely  have  ap- 
preciated so  imperceptible  a  declension  in 
the  remoter  portion  of  the  social  scale.  Ex- 
cept in  a  single  interview  in  matters  con- 
nected with  the  election,  Felix  Holt  never 
speaks  to  Harold  Transome,  and  to  Mrs. 
Transome  his  existence  is  probably  un- 
known. The  heroine  indeed  turns  out,  as 
in  many  other  novels,  to  be  the  heiress  of 
the  estate,  and  for  a  time  she  wavers  be- 
tween the  admirer  whom  she  expects  to 
dispossess,  and  the  stern  ascetic  who  requires 
her  to  take  a  non-celibate  vow  of  poverty  ; 
yet  it  is  evident  that  either  half  of  the  story 
would  have  stood  by  itself,  if  Esther  Lyon 
had  not  been  employed  as  a  link  between 
the  Minister's  little  house  in  M-ilthouse 
Yard  and  the  stately  park  with  the  bad 
title.  At  the  beginning  of  the  book  the 
docile  reader  thinks  that  he  is  to  be  exclu- 
sively perplexed  and  interested  by  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Transome  fimiily,  and  by  the 
results  of  their  past  misdeeds.  Mr.  Samp- 
son, the  coachman,  is  supposed  in  the  intro- 
ductory chapter  to  amuse  his  passengers 
with  a  vague  account  of  the  Transome  baro- 
nets, summing  up  his  narrative  with  the 
luminous  remark  that 

' "  There  had  been  ins  and  outs  in  times  gone 
by,  so  that  you  couldn't  look  into  it  straight 
backward."  At  this  Mr.  Sampson  (everybody 
in  North  Loamshire  knew  Sampson's  coach) 
would  screw  his  features  into  a  primary  ex- 
pression of  entire  neutrality,  and  appear  to  aim 
his  whip  at  a  particular  spot  on  the  horse's 
flank.' 
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At  the  opening  of  the  story,  Mrs.  Tran- 
some,  who  has  long  acla\inistered  the  affairs 
of  her  paralytic  husband,  awaits  the  arrival 
of  her  son  Harold  from  Smyrna,  where,  be- 
fore the  recent  death  of  his  elder  brother,  he 
had  made  a  fortune  in  trade.  The  disap- 
pointment of  the  proud  and  energetic  mo- 
ther when  she  finds  that  her  son  intends  to 
assume  the  exclusive  control  of  the  estate 
is  described  with  admirable  intuition  into 
character,  and  with  less  perfect  apprehension 
of  the  legal  relations  of  the  parties.  The 
good-natured  selfishness  of  Harold,  his  con- 
tempt for  the  business  capacities  of  women, 
his  cleverness,  and  the  obtuseness  of  his  per- 
ception, are  so  elaborately  delineated,  that 
some  disappointment  arises  when,  in  the 
coui-se  of  the  story,  he  subsides  into  com- 
parative insignificance.  Mrs.  Transome 
wishes  to  retain  the  management  of  the  es- 
tate, not  merely  from  a  love  of  authority, 
but  because  she  has  placed  herself  in  the 
power  of  Mr,  Jermyn,  the  fraudulent  family 
solicitor.  Her  son,  however,  supersedes  her 
without  even  perceiving  that  she  is  dissatis- 
fied, and  he  inflicts  an  additional  shock  by 
announcing  his  intention  of  standing  for  the 
county  as  a  Radical,  although  he  might 
easily  have  been  returned  on  the  hereditary 
Tory  principles  of  her  famil}^  The  neces- 
sity of  employing  Jermyn  as  agent  for  the 
election  postpones  the  impending  rupture 
and  the  consequent  disclosures,  and  the  con- 
test forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  action 
of  the  story;  but  the  paradoxical  radicalism 
of  Harold  Transome  leads  to  as  abortive  a 
result  or  absence  of  result  as  Mr.  Lyon's 
projected  discussion  on  Established  Churches. 
Felix  Holt  is  convicted  of  riot  and  man- 
slaughter at  the  election,  on  evidence  which 
would  satisfy  any  juryman  who  was  not  in 
the  secret  of  the  novel ;  and  Harold  Tran- 
some scarcely  troubles  himself  about  a  de- 
feat which  leaves  him  at  liberty  to  quarrel 
with  Jermyn,  By  filing  a  bill  against  the 
dishonest  agent  he  produces  an  explosion, 
which  might  have  been  avoided  if  Harold 
and  the  author  of  his  fictitious  being  had 
remembered  that  his  father  was  alive.  As 
long  as  old  Mr,  Transome  ostensibly  owned 
the  estate  of  which  he  was  tenant  in  posses- 
sion, his  resolute  and  active  wife  might 
have  defied  her  son's  unwelcome  intrusion. 
Even  if  Mrs.  Transome  had  over-estimated 
the  privileges  and  power  of  the  stronger 
sex,  Mr,  Jermyn,  having  a  common  interest 
in  supporting  her  administration  of  affairs, 
would  not  have  failed  to  dispute  the  preten- 
sions of  an  encroaching  remainder-man. 
The  part  of  the  mystery  which  concerns  the 
title  to  the  estate  disappoints  expectation  ; 
for,  although  Mrs.  Transome  and  Jermyn 


had  resorted  to  questionable  methods  of 
resisting  an  action  of  ejectment  twenty  years 
before,  the  Bycliffe  claim  had  been  at  that 
time  invalid,  as  Tommy  Trounsem  was  still 
alive.  Jermyn  seems  to  have  concealed 
from  his  client  the  strong  point  of  her  case, 
and  to  have  aided  her  in  an  unintelligible 
plot  for  imprisoning  Bycliffe  by  mistake  for 
a  total  stranger.  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend 
how  a  charge  of  forgery,  whether  true  or 
false,  could  have  divested  Bycliffe's  un- 
founded or  premature  claim.  Bycliffe  died 
in  prison,  and  it  was  believed  that  his  family 
was  extinct,  until  half  the  personages  in  the 
story  discovered  by  a  cluster  of  simultaneous 
accidents  that  Esther  Lyon  was  his  daugh- 
ter and  heiress.  An  early  intrigue  between 
Mrs.  Transome  and  Mr,  Jermyn  introduces 
a  gratuitous  and  disagreeable  co(nplication. 
Near  the  close  of  the  story  Harold  strikes 
Jermyn  over  the  face  in  public,  and  in  a 
scuffle  which  ensues  Jermyn  tells  him  'in  a 
grating  voice,  "  /  am  your  father.^'' '  The 
episode  is  equally  purposeless  and  painful,  for 
Jermyn  disappears,  Harold  proposes  on  the 
same  day  to  Esther,  and  '  he  heard  from  her 
lips  that  she  loved  some  one  else,  and  that 
she  resigned  all  claim  to  the  Transome  es- 
tates,' If  Mr.  Sampson  had  not  been  super- 
seded by  the  railways,  he  might  have  re- 
marked more  impressively  than  ever,  that 
'  there  had  been  ins  and  outs  in  time  gone 
by,  and  that  you  couldn't  look  into  it  straight 
backward.'  Harold  Transome  must  have 
looked  forward  with  grave  anxiety  to  the 
termination  of  twenty  years  from  the  death 
of  Tommy  Trounsem.  An  estate  held  under 
a  verbal  resignation  of  her  rights  by  a  wo- 
man may  involve  many  alarming  ins  and 
outs. 

Harold  Transome's  radical  doctrines  are 
not  so  amusing  as  the  external  and  tempo- 
rary conversion  of  his  uncle  Mr.  Lingon, 
the  Tory  parson  of  the  parish.  On  the 
night  of  Harold's  return,  over  a  second  bottle 
of  port,  Mr.  Lingon.was  not  indisposed  to 
persuade  himself  that  Toryism  was  extinct, 
and  that  Whiggery  was  a  ridiculous  mon- 
strosity. The  next  day  he  was  less  satisfied 
with  his  own  arguments,  but  his  nephew  re- 
lieved his  scruples,  by  informing  him  that 
he  was  a  Radical  only  in  rooting  out  abuses. 

'  "  That's  the  word  I  wanted,  my  lad,"  said 
the  Vicar,  slapping  Harold's  knee.  "That's 
a  spool  to  wind  a  speech  on.  Abuses  is  the 
very  word,  and  if  anj'body  shows  himself 
offended,  he'll  put  the  cap  on  for  himself,"  ' 

When  he  is  left  to  himself  he  reflects  that — 

' "  It's  a  little  awkward,  but  a  clergyman 
must  keep  peace  in  a  family.  Confound  it ! 
I'm  not  bound  to  love  Toryism  better  than  my 
own  flesh  and   blood,  and  the  manor  I  shoot 
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over.  That's  a  heathenish,  Brutus-like  sort  of 
thing,  as  if  Providence  couldn't  take  care  of  the 
country  without  my  quarrelling  with  my  own 
sister's  son." '» 

Mr.  Lyon's  scholastic  phraseology  ex- 
presses more  elevated  sentloients,  hut  the 
old-fashioned  clerical  gentleman  is  perhaps 
a  pleasanter  object  of  contemplation.  It  is 
right  that  office,  and  especially  clerical  office, 
should  imply  corresponding  duties,  nor  in- 
deed is  it  improbable  that  in  some  future 
generation  property  itself  may  be  regarded 
as  the  salary  of  a  public  function.  From 
an  age  long  anterior  to  the  Reformation  till 
a  time  within  living  memory,  a  benefice  was 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  clergy  and  of  the 
laity  regarded  as  a  life-estate,  burdened 
with  certain  definite  payments  in  the  form 
of  ceremonial  observances,  as  well  as  by 
a  general  understanding  that  the  clergy 
ought  to  lead  tolerably  decorous  lives. 
An  incumbent  of  good  income  was 
a  smaller  kind  of  country  squire,  who 
was  generally  resident,  unless  he  happened 
to  be  a  pluralist.  It  never  entered  into  his 
mind,  or  into  the  imagination  of  his  parish- 
ioners, that  he  had  undertaken  to  be  a  rural 
missionary,  or  to  visit  from  house  to  house. 
His  modern  successor,  like  himself,conforms 
to  the  public  opinion  of  his  time,  not  without 
some  good  results,  and  not  with  unmixed 
moral  gain  to  himself.  The  English  clergy 
of  former  times  were  entirely  exempt  from 
a  desire  to  aggrandise  the  Church,  inasmuch 
as  they  valued  their  position  as  gentlemen 
far  more  highly  than  any  privileges  of  the 
priesthood.  They  were  also  exceptionally 
free  from  the  sacerdotal  propensity  to  work 
on  the  feelings  of  women,  because  in  the  or- 
dinary intercourse  of  society,  on  the  bench 
of  magistrates,  and  in  the  management  of 
local  business,  they  had  their  fair  shure  of 
influence  with  men.  George  Eliot,  who 
perhaps  inclines  to  Mr.  Lyon's  revolution- 
ary doctrines  on  Church  establishments,  al- 
ways dwells  with  affectionate  minuteness  on 
the  peculiarities  of  the  old-fashioned  parson. 
In  'Felix  Holt'  there  are  two  well-born 
specimens  of  the  class,  Mr.  Debarry  being 
somewhat  more  refined  than  his  neighbour. 
Mr.  Lingon's  electioneering  speech  in  sup- 
port of  his  nephew  is  a  model  of  bucolic 
rhetoric.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Tory 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  were  heartily 
amused  by  their  favourite  parson's  transpar- 
ent assumption  of  a  new-fangled  creed. 

'  "  Come,  now,  you'll  say  I  used  to  be  a 
Tory,  and  some  of  you,  whose  faces  I  know  as 
well  as  I  know  the  head  of  my  own  crabstick, 
will  say  that's  why  I'm  a  good  fellow.  But 
now,  I'll  tell  you  something  else ;  it's  for  that 
very  reason — that  I  used  to  be  a  Tory  and  am 


a  good  fellow — that  I  go  alongwith  my  nephew 
here,  who  is  a  thorough-going  Liberal.  For 
will  anybody  here  come  forward  and  say,  "  A 
good  fellow  has  no  need  to  tack  about  and 
change  his  road  i"'  No,  there's  not  one  of  you 
such  a  Tom  Noddy.  What's  good  for  one  time 
is  bad  for  another.  If  any  one  contradicts  that, 
ask  him  to  eat  pickled  pork  when  he's  thirsty, 
and  to  bathe  in  the  Lapp  there  when  the  spikes 
of  ice  are  shooting.  And  that's  the  reason 
why  the  men  who  are  the  best  Liberals  now 
are  the  very  men  who  used  to  be  the  best  To- 
ries. There  is  not  a  nastier  horse  than  your 
horse  that'll  jib  and  back,  and  turn  round  when 
there  is  but  one  road  for  him  to  go,  and  that's 
the  road  before  him.  And  my  nephew  here — 
he  comes  of  a  Tory  breed,  you  know.  I'll  an- 
swer for  the  Lingons.  In  the  old  Tory  times 
there  was  never  a  pup  belonging  to  a  Lingon 
but  would  howl  if  a  Whig  came  near  him.  The 
Lingon  blood  is  good  rich  old  Tory  blood,  and 
that's  why,  when  the  right  time  comes,  it 
throws  up  a  Liberal  cream.  There's  plenty  of 
Radical  scum.  I  say,  beware  of  the  scum  and 
look  out  for  the  cream.  .  . .  Harold  Transome 
will  do  you  credit.  If  anybody  says  the  Rad- 
icals are  a  set  of  sneaks;  Brummagem  half- 
pennies ;  scamps  who  want  to  play  at  pitch  and 
toss  with  the  property  of  the  country;  you 
can  say,  "Look  at  the  Member  for  North 
Loamshire."  And  mind  what  you'll  hear  him 
say  ;  he'll  go  in  for  making  everything  right — 
Poor  laws, and  Charities,  and  Church — he  wants 
to  reform 'em  all.  Perhaps  you  say,  "There's 
that  Parson  Lingon  talking  about  Church  Re- 
form— why  he  belongs  to  the  Church  himself — 
he  wants  reforming  too."  Well,  well,  wait  a 
bit,  and  you'll  hear  by  and  by  that  old  Parson 
Lingon  is  reformed  ;  shoots  no  more  ;  cracks 
his  joke  no  more;  has  drunk  his  last  bottle; 
the  dogs,  the  old  pointers,  '11  be  sorry,  but 
you'll  hear  that  the  Parson  at  Little  Trcby  is  a 
new  man. — That's  what  Church  reform  is  sure 
to  come  to  before  long.  So  now  here  are  some 
more  nuts  for  you,  lads,  and  I  leave  you  to  lis- 
ten to  your  candidate. — There  he  is — give  him 
a  good  hurray.  Wave  your  hats,  and  I'll  begin 
— Hurray  !  "  ' 

The  farmers  were  quite  right  in  giving 
the  parson  a  'friendly  hurray'  before  he 
began. 

_ '  "  Let's  hear  what  Old  Jack  will  say  for 
himself,"  was  the  predominant  feeling  among 
them  ;  "  he'll  have  something  funny  to  say,  I'll 
bet  a  penny." ' 

If  the  North  Loamshire  election  fails,  to 
assist  the  progress  of  the  story,  it  displays 
the  writer's  extraordinary  knowledge  of 
out-ofthe-way  modes  of  English  thought, 
and  her  dramatic  ficulty  of  giving  life  to 
the  most  insignificant  character.  The  ad- 
dress of  a  Radical  agent  to  the  colliers  of 
Sproxton,  assembled  for  theirSunday  drink- 
ing, is  exactly  adapted  to  the  peculiar  minds 
of  the  audience.  One  of  the  colliers  had 
heard  that  it  was  the  time  to  get  beer  for 
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nothing,  and  his  companion  sagely  infers, 
'  That' if  sin  the  Reform — that's  brought  the 
'lections  and  the  drink  into  these  parts ; 
for  afore  that  it  was  all  kept  up  the  Lord 
knows  where. '  Eloquence,  however,  even 
when  seasoned  with  beer,  is  an  enjoyment 
too  purely  intellectufil  for  the  Midland  col- 
lier mind. 

'  "  Let's  have  our  pipes  then,"  said  Old  Sleek, 
"  I'm  pretty  well  tired  o'  this."  "  So  am  I,"  said 
Dredge,  "  it's  wriggling  work,  like  following  a 
stoat  :  it  makes  a  man  dry.  I'd  as  leef  hear 
preaching,  only  there's  nought  to  be  got  by't.  I 
shouldn't  know  which  end  I  stood  on  if  it 
wasn't  for  the  tickets  and  the  treatin'."  ' 

The  best  and  wisest  inhabitant  of  Treby 
on  the  whole  displays  the  smallest  amount 
of  common   sense.      Felix  Holt,  who  had 
been  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  colliers 
to  send  their  children  to  school,  is  indignant 
at  the  attempt  of  his  own  party  to  employ 
his  sluggish  disciples  for  purposes  of  riot. 
On  the  election  day  he  takes  command  of  a 
riot,  for  the    sole  purpose    of  leading   the 
rioters  out  of  mischief,  and  from  the  same 
motive  he  trips  up  and  accidentally  kills  a 
constable  who  attempts  to  interfere  with  the 
proceedings.     He  is  more  fortunate  than  he 
deserves   in  obtaining  a  pardon  on   the  ap- 
plication of  tlie  magistrates  headed   by   the 
Tory  and  Radical  candidates ;  but  the  story 
was    coming  to   an  end  ;  Esther  had,  after 
some  wavering,  determined  to  refuse  Harold 
Transome  ;  and  Felix  was  required    to  ac- 
cept the   hand  which   had  long  awaited  his 
condescension.     It  is  impossible   to  judge, 
from  any  summary  of  the  plot,  of  the  abun- 
dance of  thought  and   humour  which  more 
than  compensate  for  any  complications  or 
improbabilities    in    the  story.     Mrs.  Tran- 
some's  old   attendant,  with  her  cynical  phi- 
losophy of  life,  formsa  life-like  and  remark- 
able portrait,  although  her  character  is  only 
indicated  in  one  or  two  short  conversations 
with  her    mistress;    and    the   farmers    and 
tradesmen  who  visit  the  butler  at  the  Manor 
are  each  distinguished  by  some  natural  and  re- 
cognisable peculiarity.  Less  original  writers 
identify  their  minor  characters  by  some  trite 
or    cant  saying,  but  George  Eliot   always 
denotes  the  intellectual  or  moral  differences 
of  the  dullest  and    most  commonplace  of 
mankind  by  some  little  idiosyncrasy  of  lan- 
guage or  of  thought.     If  'Felix  Holt'  has 
none  of  the  tragic  depth  of  '  Romola,'  it  is 
a  truer  picture  of  life,  and  the  changes  which 
have  occurred   since  the  date  of  the  story 
almost  give  the  book  a  historical  value. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Das  Leben  Jesti  :  fur  das 
deutsche  Volk  bearbeitet^  Von  D.  F. 
Strauss.     Leipzig  :  1864. 

2.  Dr.  D.  F.  Strauss's  ^New  Ijife  of  Jesus  .•' 
the  authorised  English  Edition.  2  vols. 
London:  1865. 

3.  Histoire  des  Origmes  du  Christianisme  ; 
Livre  deuxihne  :  ^Les  Apbtres.''  Par  Er- 
nest Renan.     Paris  :  1866. 

4.  ''Ecce  Homo  ;'  a  Survey  of  the  Life  and 
Work  of  Jesxis  Christ.  Fifth  Edition, 
with  a  new  Preface.     London  :  1866. 

It  was  said  a  great  many  centuries  ago,  and 
in  a  book  of  very  high  authority,  that  one 
result  of  the  coming  of  Christ  into  the  world 
would  be  '  that  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts 
should  be  revealed.'     And  though  such   a 
result  is  not  without  its  parallels  and  ana- 
logies in  other  cases,  there  is  no  other  case  in 
which  either  the  disclosures  of  men's  char- 
^ters  have  been  so  searching  and  profound, 
or  in  which  the  effect  has  been  so  certainly 
repeated  whenever  a  fresh  interest  has  been 
awakened  in  the  person  and  history  of  the 
great  Teacher.     The  consequence  is  that  no 
epochs  are  better  adapted  for  taking  a  re- 
view of  the  state  of  religious  opinion  than 
those  in  which  popular  attention  has  been 
strongly  fixed    upon    the  '  Life    of  Christ.' 
With   other    religious  questions  it   is  pos- 
sible   to    fence    and    play,  and    act   a  part, 
whether  in  defence  or  opposition,  as  the  case 
may  be;  feeling  all  the  time,  with  the  medi- 
aeval  disputant,   how    easy   it  might  be  to 
shift  one's  ground  and  take  up  the  brief  for 
the   other   side.     But    this   question  is   too 
closely    intertwined    with   men's    personal 
feelings  and  hopes  for  that.     It  is  no  matter 
of  gladiatorial  display.    It  is  a  matter  of  life 
and  death.     And,  therefore,  interesting  as  it 
may  always  be,  even   at   times   when  men 
are  following  each  other  like  a  flock  of  sheep 
along  some  narrow  path  of  dogma,  to  try 
and   understand  the  meaning  of  the  dogma 
which   unlocks   the  history  of  their  period, 
that   interest   culminates  at  times  when  the 
life  of  Jesus  is  in  question — when  men  ai*e 
thoroughly  alive,  and  thoroughly  in  earnest; 
when    reserve    and    reticence    are    broken 
through ;  and  when  the  books,  reviews,  and 
pamphlets  of  any  one  year  may  easily  offer 
(as  it  were,  in  section)  a  complete  conspectus 
of    all    the    main    lines    of    contemporary 
thought. 

Such  a  period,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  is. 
our  own.  Never  since  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation— never,  one  might  almost  say, 
since  the  time  of  the  Apostles — has  a  more 
earnest  attention  been  paid  to  the  life  of 
Jesus  than  at  the  present  moment.  There 
have  been  controversies  without  number  as 
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to  His  nature,  confusions  without  end  as  to 
Ills  doctrine,  conflicts  interminable  about 
His  Cliurch,  but  to  the  present  generation 
(strange  to  say)  seems  to  have  been  be- 
queathed the  task  of  arranging  in  an  intel- 
ligible form  the  facts  of  His  purely  human 
history.  The  reason  probably  is,  that  never 
before  have  systems  of  belief,  fureign,  yet 
analogous,  to  Christianity  been  so  clearly 
understood,  or  so  much  vigorous  intelligence 
been  diverted  from  policy  and  war  to  a 
critical  handling  of  classical,  and  still  more 
of  Oriental,  modes  of  thought.  Thus  the 
desire  of  understanding  the  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  means  of  gratifying  that 
desire,  seem  to  have  presented  themselves 
simultaneously  :  and  the  impatience  of  man- 
kind will  bear  no  conipromise,  and  take  no 
refusal,  until  theologians  have  fairly  girded 
themselves  to  the  task  of  presenting  the 
human  life  of  Jesus  in  some  strictly  historical 
shape.  * 

The  difficulty  of  tljis  task  is  probably 
least  understood  by  those  who  most  loudly 
make  the  demand.  Were  an  invasion  of 
England  to  shatter  at  one  blow  the  frame- 
work of  the  State,  to  destroy  the  metropolis, 
and  involve  in  common  ruin  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  country,  it 
is  not  likely  that  for  the  next  thirty  or  forty 
years,  at  least,  much  literary  activity  would 
be  displayed,  or  any  work  be  bequeathed  to 
posterity  except  writings  intended  for  an 
immediate  practical  purpose.  But  if  by 
chance  some  fragment  or  offshoot  of  the 
National  Church  had  vigour  enough  to  out- 
live the  catastrophe,  its  first  energies  would 
be  devoted  to  collecting  the  memorials  of 
its  earlier  and  more  tranquil  days,  and 
especially  to  forming  into  a  sort  of  canon 
for  future  reference  all  the  writings  which 
a  hasty  criticism  could  select  as  the  genuine 
relics  of  its  first  founders.  In  fact,  no- 
course  at  such  a  time  could  be  more  con- 
sonant to  sound  sense  and  simple  fidelity. 
But  the  crisis  which  we  have  supposed  was 
far  exceeded  in  severity  by  that  fearful  crash 
which  ruined  the  Jewish  State,  destroyed 
the  Temple,  and  scattered  the  population  of 
Judaia,  not  very  long  after  the  first  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel.  For  the  small  geographi- 
cal scale  of  Palestine — a  country  about  as 
large  as  Wales — rendered  the  calamity  more 
intense  by  concentrating  it  in  that  narrow 
area,  and  the  furious  passions  that  blazed 
out  at  the  revolt  would  not  for  a  long  time 
cool  down  to  the  temperature  of  literary 
composition.  Moreover,  in  this  case,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  were  sown  broad- 
cast over  the  world.  Every  slave-market 
in  three  continents  was  full  of  them.  And 
although  it  is  true  that  these  outcasts  would 


find  synagogues  and  settled  communities  of 
Jews  wherever  they  went,  still,  the  blow 
having  crushed  the  political  and  religious 
hopes  of  all  alike — with  the  sole  exception 
of  the  Christian  sect — it  is  likely  that  the 
only  efforts  of  the  pen  which  would  be  left 
from  this  epoch  would  be,  on  the  one  hand, 
Jewish  and  Christian  collections  of  existing 
traditions,  with  occasional  reflective  attempts 
to  find  a  key  to  the  terrible  events  of  the 
past ;  and,  on  the  other,  fugitive  pieces  of 
a  hortatory  or  polemical  character.  Now 
this  is  exactly  what  we  do  find.  The 
Mishna  and  the  New  Testament  are  the  col- 
lection of  traditions,  written  or  otherwise. 
Josephus'  Histoxy  at  Rome,  St.  John's  Gos- 
pel at  Ephesus,  and  j)robably  the  fourth 
Book  of  Esdras  in  the  far  East,  are  works 
of  reflection,  searches  for  the  key  to  the 
past.  And  the  remains  of  apostolical 
fathers  and  of  Judosognostic  heretics  are 
specimens  of  pieces  inspired  by  a  special 
purpose,  and  singularly  barren  of  any  im- 
portant historical  materials.  When  we  add 
to  all  this  the  fact,  that  just  at  this  period 
of  the  world,  amid  the  slow  but  sure  ad- 
vance of  universal  decrepitude  and  decay, 
the  most  singular  rage  had  seized  mankind 
for  pseudonymous  comj)osition,  we  have 
said  enough  to  indicate  that  the  historian  of 
those  times  must  walk  warily,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  forego  too  hasty  generalisations, 
and  that  the  demand  for  a  prompt  and  un- 
impeachable account  of  all  that  Jesus  and 
His  Apostles  did  and  said  is  made  in  pro- 
found ignorance  of  the  real  conditions  of 
the  problem. 

Still,  men  are  always  to  be  found,  armed 
with  more  or  less  of  learning  and  critical 
acumen,  who  wall  be  prepared  straightway 
to  give  an  answer  to  the  most  impossible 
questions.  To  them  patience  seems  no  sci- 
entific virtue  at  all.  And  when  they  liave 
lit  upon  some  plausible  solution  of  their 
problem,  open  at  a  hundred  points  to  fetal 
assaults,  disdaining  to  hold  it  as  a  mere  hy- 
pothesis, rough-hewn  for  after  rectification, 
they  must  needs  impose  it  upon  the  world 
as  the  one  and  only  possible  key  to  the 
whole  question.  In  a  word,  they  dogma- 
tise. And  strongly  as  both  of  them  would 
repudiate  the  charge,  we  are  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  fix  upon  M.  Renan  as  well  as 
upon  Herr  Strauss  this  odious  imputation 
of  dogmatism.  If  it  is  dogmatism  to  found 
one's  whole  argument  upon  an  ipse  dixit,  if 
it  is  dogmatism  to  state  boldly  as  an  axiom 
what  is-  so  far  from  being  self-evident  that 
it  is  denied  by  the  whole  opposing  party, 
and  if  it  is  dogmatism  to  select  for  this 
axiom  the  very  point  which,  clothed  in  other 
words,  is   the   proposition   to   be   proved. 
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then  MM.  Eenan  and  Strauss  are  dogma- 
tists. For  while  tbe  very  point  in  dispute 
is,  whether  Jesus  was  a  superhuman  per- 
sonage or  not,  both  of  these  writers  lay  it 
down  as  the  first  postulate  in  their  argu- 
ment that  no  superhuman  hypothesis  is  ad- 
missible. Their  argument  therefore  becomes 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  vicious  circle. 
The  Gospels  are  untrustworthy,  because 
they  record  miracles ;  and  no  miracles  are 
credible,  because  the  books  that  record  them 
are  untrustworthy.*  It  is  wonderful  that 
men  of  so  much  ability  should  be  guilty  of 
such  false  logic,  and  should  at  this  time  of 
day  be  beguiled  by  the  threadbare  sophism 
of  Hume,  of  which  Strauss  thinks  so  highly 
as  to  say  :  '  Hume's  treatment  of  miracles 
is  so  universally  convincing,  that  b}'-  it  the 
matter  may  be  considered  as  virtually  set- 
tled.' (P.  148.)  Yet  Hume's  celebrated 
argument  is  a  mere  petido  jyrincipii.  All 
experience  [i.  e.  for  the  most  part,  testi- 
mony of  others]  being  against  miracles,  it 
is  more  likely  that  testimony  should  be 
false  than  that  miracles  should  be  true. 
Which  is  the  same  thing  as  saying,  '  All  ex- 
perience being  against  Atlantic  cables,  it 
is  far  more  likely  that  Messrs.  Glasse  and 
Field  are  playing  upon  our  credulity  than 
that  the  cable  should  be  laid.'  The  reply 
of  course  is,  But  the  cable  is  laid,  for  we 
have  the  results  in  our  hands:  and  your 
argument  from  'experience'  is  good  for 
nothing,  for  unless  it  carefully  keeps  the 
experience  of  Messrs.  Glasse  and  Field  out 
of  sight,  it  is  inconclusive;  and  if  it  does, 
it  amounts  to  saying,  '  The  experience  of  all, 
except  those  tvho  hove  had  the  experience,  is 
against  Atlantic  telegraphs.'  ixht  so  the 
Christian  apologist  may  reply  :  'Your  ar- 
gument against  miracles  is  futile  :  for  not 
only  are  results  in  our  handiJ,  which  cannot 
be  otherwise  accounted  for,  but  the  "  expe- 
rience "  you  appeal  to  begins  by  exclud- 
ing the  experience  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 


*  Compare,  for  instance,  the  following  passages : — 
(1.)  'So  long  as  the  Gospels  are  regarded  as  histori- 
cal sources,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  so  long 
a  historical  view  of  the  life  of  Jesus  is  impossible ' 
(S/rauss,  p.  40) ;  for  '  historical  enquiry  refuses  ab- 
solutely to  recognise  anywhere  any  such  thing'  as 
a  miracle.  (P.  146.)  (i.)  '  In  the  person  and  work 
of  Jesus  nothing  supecnatural  happened  ;  ...  for 
thus  much  we  can  soon  discover  about  our  Gospels, 
that  neither  all  nor  any  of  them  display  such  his- 
torical trustworthiness  as  to  compel  our  reason  to 
the  acceptance  of  a  miracle.'  (P.  xv.) 

Similarly  M.  Renan : — (1.)  'The  first  twelve 
chapters  of  Acts  are  a  tissue  of  miracles.  Now, 
an  absolute  rule  of  criticism  is,  to  allow  no  place  in 
historical  narration  to  miracles.'  (P.  xliii.)  (2.) 
'  Show  me  a  specimen  of  these  things,  and  I  will  ad- 
mit  them The   onus  probandi  in  science 

rests  with  those  who  allege  a  fact.'  (P.  xlv.) 


and  John,  and  then  of  course  the  desired 
conclusion  follows  of  itself.'* 

It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  if  these 
books  of  MM.  Strauss  and  Renan  are  to  re- 
ceive that  estimation  which  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, justly  due  to  them,  they  must  be 
taken  apart  from  the  ridiculous  premises  on 
which  they  are  professedly  based,  and  judg- 
ed with  as  little  reference  to  it  as  possible. 
The  childish  simplicity  must  be  forgiven  of 
such  passages  as  these :  '  By  miracles  like 
that  of  feeding  the  multitudes,  &,c.'7iatural 
science  would  be  rased  to  its  foundations  ' 
(Strauss,  p.  39) — (that  it  would  be  much 
put  out  by  a  st/per-nixtural  event  we  should 
quite  expect);  and  'if Jesus  had  not  be- 
come transformed  by  legend.  He  would  be 
an  unique  phenomenon  in  history '  (Renan, 
Vie  de  J.,  p.  xlvi.) — (which  is  precisely 
what  Christians  maintain  Him  to  have  been). 
The  prerogative  of  the  Almighty  to  address 
men  through  the  senses,  if  it  should  seem 
good  to  Him  to  do  so,  must  be  dogmatically 
re-affirmed  (for  one  piece  of  dogmatism  is 
just  as  good  as  another)";  and  these  works 
must  be  studied,  not  for  their  arbitrary 
marshalling  of  texts  in  parody  of  the  simple 
and  noble  delineation  of  Christ's  life  in  the 
Gospels,  but  for  their  valuable  aid  towards 
realising  the  human  side  in  His  being,  who 
was  (under  every  hypothesi.«)  '  very  man' ; 
and  especially  for  their  meritorious  contri- 
butions towards  setting  it  in  an  intelligible 
framework,  and  pointing  out  those  nearer 
links  of  connexion  with  previous  and 
subsequent  history  which  alone  were  want- 
ing to  substantiate  the  Christology  of  the 
Church.  For  it  must  be  remen)bered,  the 
Catholic  doctrine  has  ever  affirmed  that 
Christ  was  a  link  in  history,  not  out  of  it : 
a  link  heated  to  whiteness,  it  may  be,  and 
imparting  that  heat,  but  a  link  of  precisely 
the  same  materials,  and  occurring  in  the 
same  historical  order,  as  the  rest — '  perfect 
man, '  and  coming  '  in  the  fulness  of  times.' 
And  therefore,  when. writers,  such  as  those 
in  question,  take  much  pains  to  display  the 
preparation  of  the  world  for  Christianity, 
and  the  strangtlyinflammable  state  of  the  ma- 
terials which  it  enkindled,  they  may  perhaps 
do  so  with  no  more  kindly  intention  than  to 
suggest  how  little  wonderful  was  the  confla- 
gration that  ensued  ;  but  they  are  neverthe. 


*  The  subject  of  Miracles  has  recently  been  han" 
died  with  extraordinary  acutcness  and  force  of  rea- 
soning by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mozley,  in  his  Bampton  Lec- 
tures for  last  year.  We  know  of  nothing  more  able 
or  more  eloquent  in  our  theological  literature,  and 
we  would  especially  point  out  the  Fourth  Discourse, 
in  which  the  writer  proves  that  a  belief  in  the  possi- 
bility of  miracles  is  identical  with,  and  inseparable 
from,  a  belief  in  a  personal  God. 
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less  unconsciously  doing  the  Cliurch's  work. 
It  is  not  their  affirmations,  but  their  nega- 
tions which  she  repudiates.  And  she  can 
well  afford  to  receive,  with  full  acknowledg- 
ments, all  that  they  bring ;  for  the  convic- 
tions by  which  Cnristians  lay  hold  of  the 
Divine  side  of  the  question,  and  put  them- 
selves into  personal  relationship  with 
Christ,  are  of  another  order  altogether,  and 
are  but  little  affected  by  negative  criticism. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  disentangling  profound 
and  intricate  problems,  everything  depends 
on  the  quarter  from  which  they  are  ap- 
proached. The  solar  system,  so  long  as  it 
was  viewed  from  the  earth  as  a  centre,  was 
an  inextricable  web  of  confusion  ;  but  direct- 
ly a  standing-point  for  the  imagination  was 
found  in  the  sun,  everything  fell  at  once  into 
its  right  place.  In  so  complex  and  subtle  a 
question  as  that  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
this  is  still  more  surely  the  secret  of  success. 
The  question  is  one  which  addresses  neither 
the  reason  alone,  nor  the  imagination  alone, 
nor  the  conscience  alone.  It  is,  in  its  es- 
sence, an  ethical  question.  But,  making 
pretensions  to  stand  upon  the  solid  ground 
of  historical  fact,  it  is  inevitably  mixed  up 
with  matters  of  a  secondary  interest — points 
of  criticism,  various  readings,  and  other  doc- 
umentary questions — and  becomes  subject 
to  the  demands  of  the  imagination,  that  its 
origin  and  history  be  presented  in  a  readily 
conceivable  form.  But  it  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  whether  a  man  begin 
by  entangling  himself  amid  petty  critical 
details,  or  by  determining  at  all  costs  to 
..atlsfy  the  imagination — or  whether  he  be- 
^in  by  grasping  the  central  object  of  the 
whole  system  by  an  ethical  process,  and 
then  endeavour  to  arrange,  in  the  best  way 
that  circumstances  admit,  the  intellectual 
and  pictoilal  details.  Christianity  itself 
makes  no  pretensions  to  be  understood  by 
either  of  the  former  methods.  It  is  no  fault 
of  the  Gospel  if  men  will  persist  in  approach- 
ing it  from  the  wrong  quarter,  and  make 
confusion  worse  confounded  in  the  attempt. 
For  it  emphatically  claims  to  be,  not  a  re- 
velation to  philosophers,  but  to  babes;  and 
no  words  can  more  distinctly  point  out  the 
right  clue  than  its  own  : — '  If  any  man  will 
do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of 
myself. ' 

Now,  it  is  precisely  this  clue  which  both 
MM.  Strauss  and  Renan  have  entirely  missed, 
and  wh  ch  the  author  of  '  Ecce  Homo  '  has, 
with  admirable  judgment  and  surprising 
success,  taken  up.  Strauss's  '  New  Life  of 
Jesus'  is  not  indeed  so  purely  a  dry  intel- 
lectual feat  as  the  original  work,  which  in 
1835  startled  the  world  by  its  audacious  at- 
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tempt  to  sift  the  Gospels  into  a  heap  of  bar- 
ren rubbish.  Fired  by  the  rapid  popularity 
ofM.  Renan's  Galiltean  idyll,  and  stung  by 
the  persistent  refusal  of  the  educated  classes 
to  acknowledge  themselves  brought  over  to 
his  views,  he  now  appeals  to  'the  German 
people,'  works  up  his  sifted  particles  afresh 
into  a  concrete  but  lifeless  figure — that  could 
never  have  converted  anybody,  much  less 
the  world — and  ends  by  arranging  in  little 
heaps  of  (so-called)  legendary  matter  the 
large  proportion  of  the  Gospel  narrative, 
which  is  rejected  as  fictitious  because  it  is 
miraculous.  Thus  Strauss,  too,  like  Renan, 
finds  himself  compelled,  in  the  earnest  prose- 
cution of  his  studies,  to  draw  sensibly  nearer 
towards  Christianity.  The  Christ  of  his 
later  work  is  a  far  more  real  and  tangible 
personage  than  the  fiiintly  sketched  and 
misty  figure  that  floated  as  a  possible  resi- 
duum of  fiict  amid  the  hallucinations,  myths, 
and  forgeries  of  which  the  former  book  was 
full.  Here  w^e  have  the  whole  of  Part  I., 
comprising  no  less  than  150  closely-printed 
pages,  devoted  to  the  real  and  historical 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  as  the  author  conceives 
him  to  have  actually  lived  and  died.  And 
though  an  equal  space,  it  is  true,  is  given  to 
a  critical  introduction  of  very  high  interest, 
and  a  far  larger  number  of  pages  to  an  ela- 
borate classification  of  no  less  than  twelve 
groups  of  myths,  arranged  in  their  respec- 
tive imaginary  layers,  yet  the  concessions 
made  in  these  150  pages  are  so  important, 
and  the  reality  of  Christ's  earthly  history  as 
described  by  the  Evangelists  is,  in  its  main 
features,  so  candidly  confessed,  that  we  seem 
to  have  here  restored  to  us  almost  all  that 
was  worth  contending  for. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth,  then — according  to 
Herr  Strauss's  latest  and  most  advanced 
criticism  of  his  human  history — was  a.Gali- 
laian  peasant  of  the  lower  orders,  himself  a 
carpenter  and  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  and  quite 
devoid  of  any  education  except  such  as  he 
would  gather  for  himself  from  an  assiduous 
study  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  from  ob- 
servation of  the  curiously-mingled  society 
around  him. 

'tNeither  in  the  substance  nor  in  the  method 
of  Jesus'  teaching  is  there  anything  which — 
always  bearing  in  mind  his  inward  endowments 
— we  cannot  explain  by  supposing  a  careful 
study  of  the  Old  Testament  and  a  free  social 
intercourse  vi'ith  learned  people,  especially  with 
the  disciples  of  the  three  leading  schools  [Phar- 
isees, Sadducees,  Essenes] :  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  originality,  freshness,  and  freedom 
from  every  trace  of  school  pedantry,  (such  as 
stamps  so  unmistakeably  even  the  spiritual 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,)  render  it  probable  that 
his  development  was  still  more  independent  of 
extrinsic  aid  even  than  that.     And  to  this  no 
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circumstances  could  be  more  favourable  than 
those  of  his  Galilgear.  home.  The  inhabitants 
of  that  region,  it  is  well  known,were — especially 
in  the  Northern  parts — much  mixed  up  with 
the  heathen ;  as  is  plainly  confessed  in  the  epi- 
thet "  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles"  (Matt.  iv.  15,  fol- 
lowing Isaiah  viii.  23.)  And  since  the  province 
was,  yet  farther,  cut  off  by  the  M'hole  breadth 
of  Samaria  from  the  proudly  orthodox  Judaea, 
its  natives  were  looked  down  upon  as  of  little 
worth,  and  not  regarded  as  Jews  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word.  Yet  these  very  untoward 
circumstances  might  contribute  all  the  better 
to  the  formation  of  a  free  religious  character. ' 
(P.  194.) 

Indeed  the  circumstances  in  question  were 
themselves — as  Strauss  takes  great  pains  to 
make  us  understand — the  fruits  of  a  long 
preparation  in  antecedent  history. 

'  I  know  not  whether  any  supernatural  origin 
that  men  may  ascribe  to  Christianity  can 
really  do  it  more  honour,  than  is  done  by  his- 
tory— in  proving  how  it  is  the  ripe  fruit  of  all 
the  best  growths  in  every  branch  of  the  human 
family.  Never  would  Christianity  (we  may 
safely  say)  have  become  the  religion  of  the 
West  as  well  as  of  the  East — nay,  have  re- 
mained in  the  end  more  peculiarly  a  Western 
faith — if  it  had  not,  from  the  very  first,  breathed 
a  Western  as  well  as  an  Eastern,  a  Gr^eco-Ro- 
man  as  well  as  a  Jewish  spirit.  Israel  must 
first  be  brayed  in  the  mortar,  the  Jewish  people 
must  first  by  repeated  captivities  be  scattered 
among  the  heathen,  that  so  the  irrigating 
streams  of  foreign  thought  might  be  conducted 
by  many  a  channel  upon  the  mother  soil,  ere  it 
could  be  fecundated  so  far  as  to  produce  from 
its  bosom  such  a  hai'vest  as  Christianity.  And 
above  all,  a  marriage  of  the  East  and  the  West 
must  take  place  by  the  conquests  of  the  great 
Macedonian  hero,  and  a  bride-bed  (as  it  were) 
be  laid  in  Alexandria,  before  any  such  appear- 
ance as  that  of  Christianity  could  be  thought 
of.  Had  there  been  no  Alexander  for  a  fore- 
runner, Christ  could  not  have  come.  This  may 
sound  a  hard  saying  for  theological  ears.  But 
directly  we  become  convinced  that  even  the 
Hero  has  a  divine  mission,  it  loses  all  its  offen- 
siveness.  .  .  .  Thus  we  see,  as  it  were,  two 
converging  lines,  each  lengthening  itself  by 
inner  forces  of  its  own,  yet  each  destined  at 
last  to  meet  in  that  one  point  which  should  be- 
come the  birthplace  of  the  new  religion.  And 
would  we  express  in  one  short  formula  the  law 
of  these  two  apparently  opposing  yet  really 
co-operating  forces,  we  may  put  it  thus :  Judisa, 
in  all  the  stages  of  its  history,  sought  God  ; 
Greece  sought  man.'     (P.  1G7.) 

No  one  who  remen:ibers  Mr.  Gladstone's 
eloquent  expansion  of  this  thought,  in  his  late 
farewell  speech  in  ICdinburgh,  needs  to  be 
reminded  that  all  this  is  thoroughly  Chris- 
tian and  even  Churchman-like.  Nay,  to 
deny  it  would  be  downright  heresy.  For 
it  is  taught  in  every  Catechism  and  Manual 
of  Church    History ;  it  is    stated    in   plain 


terms  by  the  deepest  thinkers  of  antiquity  ; 
and  it  is  itself  the  direct  fulfilment  of  many 
a  noble  passage  of  Hebrew  prophecy,  which 
shrinks  not  from  giving  a  divine  mission  to  a 
Cyrus,  a  Melchizedek,  a  Jethro,  a  Job,  a 
Hazael,  a  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  looks  forward 
gladly  to  the  day  when  '  Israel  shall  be  the 
third  with  Egypt  and  with  Assyria  :  whom 
the  Lord  shall  bless,  saying,  Blessed  be 
Egypt  my  people,  and  Assyria  the  work  of 
my  hands,  and  Israel  my  inheritance.'  (Isaiah 
xix.  24.) 

With  the  exception  of  these  few  facts, 
however,  in  the  early  life  of  Jesus,  Strauss 
finds  nothing  very  trustworthy  until  Ave 
arrive  at  his  baptism  by  John.  At  this 
point  his  real  history  begins.  That  he  was 
baptised  by  John,  and  remained  with  him 
for  a  short  time,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt.  But  John,  like  the  hermit  Banus  at 
a  later  period,  to  judge  from  the  descrip- 
tions of  both  given  by  Josephus,  was  a  sorr 
of  independent  Essene,  whose  rigorous  asce 
tieism  and  rugged  reproachful  method  ol 
address  soon  became  distasteful  to  one  ol 
so  cheerful  and  social,  of  so  courteous  and 
merciful,  a  temper  as  Jesus.  Still  the  aim 
of  both  was  the  same,  though  their  methods 
were  different.  'Repent  ye,  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  at  hand;'  this  was  the 
voice  which  resounded  in  the  wilderness 
among  the  crowds  of  excited  and  expectant 
Jews.  And  it  meant  (says  Strauss)  nothing 
more  or  less  than  this  :  that  the  Messiah 
was  about  to  appear,  but  that  his  appearing 
would  bring  good  only  to  those  whose  hearts 
were  preparing  for  his  coming  ;  while  to  the 
rest  he  would  be  like  a  winnowing  fun,  se- 
parating the  chaff  for  the  burning  (p.  189). 

Now  all  this,  again,  is  precisely  what  the 
Church  has  always  taught.  And  if  she  has 
chosen  to  clothe  her  statement  of  it  in  words 
culled  from  Isaiah  and  Malachi,  we  really 
do  not  see  how  it  makes  any  difference  in 
the  facts.  The  facts  remain — so  fir  as  we 
can  understand — uncontested  ;  that  John  the 
Baptist  was,  in  plain  words,  a  forerunner  of 
the  Messiah;  that,  unlike  all  his  contempo- 
raries, he  was  inspired  with  the  idea  that  the 
true  preparation  for  him  was,  not  the  pur- 
chasing of  daggers  or  the  broadening  of  phy- 
lacteries, but  the  conversion  of  the  heart; 
and  that  while  he  was  thus  foremost  among 
the  files  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  still  he  was 
less  clear  in  his  assurance  that  Jesus  was 
that  Messiah,  and  more  open  to  offence  at 
his  new  methods  of  procedure,  than  the  least 
of  those  who  had  actually  attached  them- 
selves to  his  person.  Add  to  all  this — what 
seems  likewise  allowed — that  he  actually 
foretold  what  soon  after  came  to  pass:  viz. 
that  those  who  rejected   the  Messiah  would 
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be  utterly  and  fearfully  destroyed,  while  the 
remnant  that  accepted  him  would  form  the 
germ  of  a  great  future  organisation,  subject 
in  some  way  to  his  sovereignty ;  and  we 
really  do  not  know  what  Churchmen  could 
ask  for  more  from  Mr.  Strauss. 

The  next  scene  acknowledged  to  belong  to 
the  genuine  history  of  Jesus  is  his  Galilcean 
ministry  ;  the  duration  of  which  could  not 
have  been  more  than  a  few  years,  for  even 
Tacitus  (Annals  xv.  44)  places  his  cruci- 
fixion under  Pontius*  Pilate,  whose  procu- 
ratorship  ended  a.d.  36.  During  these  few 
years,  and  with  the  means  at  his  command 
which  have  been  already  described,  it  some- 
how or  other  came  to  pass  that  this  Galilsean 
carpenter  made  such  an  impression  on  his 
contemporaries,  that  they  almost  unani- 
mously hoped,  or  feared,  he  was  the  Mes- 
siah ;  that  they  came  to  attribute  to  him  the 
most  astonishing  miracles ;  that,  so  far  from 
being  brought  to  their  senses  by  his  cruci- 
fixion, they  got  it  into  their  heads  that  he 
was  risen  from  the  dead,  and  had  convei'sed, 
walked,  and  eaten  with  several  of  those  who 
had  known  him  best  before  ;  nay,  that  on 
subsequent  reflection  they  felt  nothing  could 
possibly  account  for  his  greatness  short  of 
some  theory  which  made  him  positively  di- 
vine,— a  theory  for  which  they  found  no 
precedent  or  authority  whatever  in  Judaism, 
but  were  obliged  to  shape  it  by  the  help 
of  Alexandrian  PJatonism,  whose  line  of 
thought  converged  exactly  at  the  right  mo- 
ment upon  that  precise  spot.  Yet  we  are 
constantly  reminded,  it  was  with  the  most 
consummate  wisdom  and  genius  (to  say 
the  least)  that  Jesus  managed  to  produce 
these  results.  The  Messiah  of  the  popular 
imagination  was  no  Man  of  Sorrows  meekly 
riding  on  an  ass ;  but  a  warrior,  a  good 
hater  of  the  Romans,  a  zealot  like  Judas  the 
Gaulonite.  He  was  to  be  no  '  Son  of  Man,' 
but  a  'Son  of  God,' — a  human  hero,  that  is, 
like  David  and  Solomon  of  old  ;  armed  with 
God's  fury  and  God's  arrows  against  the 
heathen,  who  had  run  up  such  a  score  of 
vengeance  in  captivities,  taxations,  and  op- 
pressions of  all  sorts  upon  Jehovah's  favour- 
ites, that  it  was  a  perfect  marvel — under 
which  none  but  a  cold-blooded  Sadducee 
could  sit  still — that  the  crack  of  doom  was 
delayed  so  intolerably  long.  Amid  such  an 
atmosphere  as  this  it  was  that  Jesus  had  to 
work  ;  and  out  of  this  red-hot  seething  mass 
of  Jewish  fanaticism,  by  a — we  must  not 
say  'divine:'  let  us  say — skilful  blow,  to 
forge  the  Christian  Church.  Let  us  see 
how  he  went  to  work. 

'It  is  the  life  of  a  wandering  teacher  that  the 
Evangelists  with  one  consent  attribute  to  Jesus. 
Capernaum,  the  home  of  his  favourite  disciples, 


was  indeed  his  favourite  resort :  but  for  the  most 
part  he  traversed  the  country  attended  by  a 
company  of  trusted  disciples  and  of  women 
who  provided  for  the  wants  of  the  society  out 
of  their  own  resources.'  (P.  243.)  '  That  Jesus 
as  a  teacher  made  an  overpowering,  and  upon 
sympathising  souls  an  ineffaceable,  impression, 
is  not  only  told  us  by  the  Evangelists,  but  is 
ratified  by  the  historical  results.  He  was  no  Rab- 
bi. He  taught  not  as  the  Scribes.  With  logical 
artifices  he  had  nothing  to  do ;  but  only  with 
the  word  that  smites  conviction  by  its  own  in- 
trinsic truth.  Hence  in  his  Gospels  that  rich 
collection  of  sentences  or  maxims,  of  terse  and 
pregnant  sayings  which,  apart  from  their  reli- 
gious worth,  are  for  their  clear  spiritual  insight 
and  for  their  straight  unerring  aim  so  beyond 
all  price.  ''  Render  unto  Cagsar  the  things  that 
be  Caesar's,"  &c., — these  are  imperishable  say- 
ings ;  because  in  them  truths,  that  experience 
is  ever  ratifying  afresh,  are  clothed  in  a  form 
which  is  at  the  same  time  precisely  expressive 
and.  also  iniiversally  intelligible.'  (P.  253.) 
'The  consciousness  of  a  Prophetic  mission 
arose  in  him  before  that  of  his  Messiahship. 
Or  rather  we  may  well  conceive  that  Jesus, 
while  himself  clear  upon  the  point,  chose  in 
speaking  to  others  an  expression  [Son  of  man] 
which  was  not  yet  in  vogue  as  a  title  for  the 
Messiah.  Thus  he  avoided  imposing  upon  hia 
disciples  and  the  people  a  mere  authoritative 
belief  in  his  Messiahship,  but  allowed  it  to 
grow  up  spontaneously  from  within.  .  .  .  The 
more  so,  as  he  found  reason  to  fear  that  by 
giving  himself  out  at  once  for  the  Messiah  he 
should  wake  up  all  those  political  hopes,  which 
bore  a  sense  diametrically  opposite  to  that  in 
which  alone  he  would  consent  to  be  Messiah.' 
(P.  227.)  '  Meanwhile,  however  much  Jesus 
might  decline  any  corporeal  miracles,  do  them 
he  must— according  to  the  ideas  of  that  time — 
whether  he  would  or  no.  So  soon  as  ever  he 
was  held  to  be  a  Prophet,  at  once  he  was  cre- 
dited with  miraculous  powers  :  and  no  sooner 
was  he  credited  with  them,  than  they  were  sure 
to  appear  in  reality.  It  were  strange  if,  among 
the  crowds  that  approached  to  touch  his  gar- 
ments wherever  he  came,  none  found  a  cure  or 
an  alleviation  of  his  disease  from  an  excited 
imagination  or  from  a  strong  sensuo-spiritual 
impression.  And  the  cure  was  then  attributed 
to  the  wonder-working  power  of  Jesus.'  (P. 
265.) 

For  ourselves,  we  are  content  with  such 
admissions  as  these  from  the  greatest  living 
master  of  the  modern  destructive  criticism. 
No  one  in  his  senses,  who  is  not  the  victim 
of  some  preconceived  idea,  can  possibly  go 
so  far  as  this,  and  not  soon  be  compelled  to 
go  a  good  deal  farther.  He  may  not  indeed 
be  able  to  embrace — until,  at  least,  he  un- 
derstands their  real  meaning — the  barbar- 
isms that  have  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  the 
scholastic  philosophy.  He  may  disdain  to 
pronounce  aright  the  Shibboleth  of  a  niere 
Latin  orthodoxy,  entangled  in  dry  legalisms, 
stupefied  with  forensic  fictions,  and  catholic 
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in  nothing  but  the  name.  He  may  not  pic- 
ture heaven  and  earth  to  his  imagination  as 
they  once  were  pictured,  or  conceive  of 
Christian  miracles  in  the  childish  way  which 
M.  Renan  supposes  to  be  the  only  one  the 
Church  allows,  viz.  as  'special  interventions, 
like  that  of  a  clock-maker  putting  his  finger 
in,  to  remedy  the  defects  of  his  wheels.' 
[Apbtres^  p.  xlvii.)  He  may  have  seen,  in 
short,  that  the  lessons  of  the  Bible  and  of 
Theology  are  learnt,  like  all  other  really  ef- 
fective lessons,  in  an  order  which  is  educa- 
tional rather  than  philosophical ;  and  that 
the  true  order  of  thought  reverses  the  order 
of  the  lesson-book.  But  that  very  enfran- 
chisement of  his  mind  from  the  preconcep 
tionsof  the  nursery  renders  him  less  willing 
to  be  bound  by  the  mere  dogmas  of  the  lec- 
ture-room. And  unless  he  is  content  meek- 
ly to  stop  short  just  where  Strauss  has 
drawn  the  line,  at  a  conception  of  'a  mere 
individual  genius,  designed  (when  fuel 
enough  has  been  collected)  to  apply  the  en- 
kindling spark'  (p.  167);  or  immures  his 
thouuht  wathin  some  Hegelian  pantheism, 
that  (like  the  witch  of  Endor)  conjures  up 
gods  out  of  the  earth,  instead  of  bringing 
down  God  from  heaven;  he  will  not  be 
warned  oft  from  the  yet  farther  and  deeper 
inquiry,  '  toho  then  designed'  all  these  con- 
verging lines'?  and  ivhence  came  that  clear 
unening  mind,  that  pure  and  guileless  spirit, 
which,  in  Christ  the  '  corner-stone,'  com- 
pleted all,  gave  a  meaning  to  all,  and  by 
the  master-stroke  of  a  few  years'  work 
in  long-prepared  Galilee  created  Christen- 
dom 1 

These  are  the  points  which  it  really  con- 
cerns us  to  know.  And  they  are  points  upon 
which  the  bewildered  philosophy  of  MM. 
Strauss  and  Renan  has  absolutely  no  answer 
to  give.  For  they  cainiot  surely  mean  to 
tell  us  that  Christ  is  only  the  ultimate  devel- 
opment of  foi-ces  latent  in  the  mushroom 
and  the  sponge  :  that  he  is  the  product  of 
an  unconscious  series,  pui-hing  outwards 
towards  consciousness  and  rationality;  a 
series  calculated  by  no  pre-existing  Mind,  a 
product  brooded  over  by  no  life-giving 
spirit.  Why,  the  very  sponge  and  the 
mushroom,  the  iclhyosaurus  and  the  plants 
of  the  coal-measures,  the  light  of  the  nebulae 
and  the  serial  law  itself,  all  reveal  a  Reason 
human  in  quality,  but  ante-human  in  time, 
and  super-human  in  degree,  and  presenting 
not  the  slightest  indications  of  development 
or  change  of  any  sort.  Now  this  all-em- 
hracingand  changeless  Reason  is  what  Theo- 
logy means  by  God  :  and  the  arrangements 
by  which,  at  crossing-places  in  their  orbits, 
man's  world  is  met  and  illumined  by  phe- 
nomena   belonging   to   another    zone,   and 


moving  in  another  plane,  are  what  she 
terms  Miracles.  And  knowing,  as  we  do, 
nothing  whatever  about  God,  except  what 
He  pleases  to  reveal  to  us, — and  impotent 
as  our  iinagitiation  is  (by  the  very  laws  of 
its  nature)  to  project  any  sane  conception  of 
God  upon  its  mirror,  except  under  a  per- 
sonal form, — when  we  find  a  point  in  history 
at  which  a  Person  stands,  who  'shines  out 
as  a  thoroughly  and  intrinsically  lovely  na- 
ture, who  needed  oply  to  unfold  himself 
from  himself,  to  grow  to  greater  conscious- 
ness of  himself,  greater  confidence  in  himself, 
with  no  need  for  change  of  aim,  no  need  of 
self-correction  '  (Strauss,  p.  208);  and  when 
we  know,  from  nineteen  centuries'  expe- 
rience, how  the  spirit  of  this  single  Person 
has  poured  through  all  the  veins  of  human 
society  a  fresh  and  vital  force,  given  hope 
to  publicans  and  sinners  of  all  time,  re- 
deemed men's  souls  from  the  swine-troughs 
of  sense,  and  shown  for  once  the  highest 
ideal  of  man  clothed  in  actual  flesh  and- 
blood, — we  challenge  anyone  to  produce  a 
more  rational  theory  about  this  Person  than 
that  which  has  obtained  currency  in  the 
Christian  Church  ;  or  to  point  out  any  bar 
which  amatin-e  and  philosophical  conception 
of  God  presents  against  regarding  this 
unique  Person  as  an  incarnation  of  the 
Divine  Reason  upon  earth.  For  all  that  is 
required  to  be  conceded,  in  order  to  stamp 
this  conception  w'ith  perfect  credibility,  is 
that  Pantheism  be  false  and  Theism  true  : 
in  other  words,  that  the  distinction  between 
moral  good  and  moral  evil  be  held  a  real 
one ;  and  that  the  convergence  of  all  the 
lines  of  history  to  produce  a  human  conduc- 
tor of  heaven's  light  and  life  to  earth  has 
been  the  work  of  a  conscious  Reason,  and 
not  of  a  mere  blind  force  which  explains 
nothing,  but  rather  begs  humbly  for  expla- 
nation itself 

How  then  do  these  writers  manage  to  es- 
cape a — to  them — wholly  undesired  con- 
clusion? They  have  invented  two  devices, 
two  loophooles,  the  most  extraordinary  and 
unscientific  (as  it  appears  to  us),  that  ever 
were  proclaimed  in  the  name  of  science  as 
breaches  in  the  fortress  of  religion.  And 
these  loophooles  they  labour,  by  every 
manoeuvre  in  their  power,  incessantly  to 
enlarge.  Reason  having  tried  her  utmost 
against  Christianity  in  vain,  the  assault  is 
now  to  be  attempted  through  the  imagina- 
tion. And  while  the  ridicule  is  unsparing 
which,  in  his  earlier  work,  Strauss  heaped 
on  the  worn-out  methods  of  the  rationalists, 
we  may  safely  predict  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  same  measure  will  be 
deservedly  meted  out  to  himself,  and  to  M. 
Renan,  who  is   mainly  responsible  for  the 
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second  of  the  two  remarkable  arguments  we 
are  about  to  describe. 

Everyone  is  perfectly  aware  that  by  the 
laws  of  our  imagination,  every  scene  which 
is  impressed  upon  the  retina  of  our  eye, 
every  sound  which  is  carried  through  the 
nerves  of  the  ear,  receives  a  colour,  shape 
and  meaning,  from  the  living  and  personal 
qualities  of  the  recipient.  It  is  impossible 
that  it  should  be  otherwise.  A  living  hu- 
man brain  is  not  like  a  dead  sheet  of  paper, 
which  passively  receives  and  helplessly  re- 
tains everything  that  may  happen  to  be 
marked  upon  it.  It  is  only  by  a  process  of 
selection  and  grouping,  in  accordance  with 
habits  and  qualities  given  by  education  and 
nature,  that  coherent  images  arc  formed  and 
sane  conceptions  engendered.  If  anyone 
doubt  this,  let  him  only  watch  the  sponta- 
neous effort  of  his  mind,  when  some  object 
presents  itself  in  the  dusk  or  in  the  distance, 
to  mould  it  into  an  intelligible  shape,  and 
he  will  catch  himself  (as  it  were)  in  the 
very  act  of  conception.  The  colour,  the 
outline,  the  motion,  the  top  part,  the  bottom 
part,  will  be  spontaneously  selected  for 
attention';  and  some  person  previously 
known,  some  hobgoblin  previously  believed 
in,  some  animal  thought  likely  to  be  there, 
will  be  created  out  of  the  impressions  given, 
and  be  projected  without  a  moment's  delay 
upon  the  imagination.  Now  this,  which  in 
its  proper  proportions  is  a  scientific  truth, 
is  seized  upon  by  Mr.  Strauss,  exaggerated 
into  the  most  enormous  and  grotesque  ex- 
travagance, and  then  employed  as  an  engine 
to  overthrow  the  truth  of  Christianity.  The 
Jewish  mind  (he  says)  in  the  first  century 
was  full  of  Old  Testament  ideas.  The  Pro- 
phets and  the  Mosaic  law  had  so  far  edu- 
cated the  nation,  that  they  had  supplied 
them  with  a  whole  series  of  types  and  forms 
of  thought.  So  that  when  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
appeared,  and  especially  after  his  abrupt 
and  violent  death,  the  events  of  those  few 
pregnant  years,  threw  themselves  into  the 
shapes  for  which  Judaism  had  prepared 
men's  minds,  but  which  in  fact  had  no 
reality,  and  for  which  this  preparation  had 
been  quite  fortuitous.  Need  we  point  out, 
once  more,  the  strange  discovery  which 
Strauss  here  makes  of  his  essential,  though 
unconscious  orthodoxy?  The  slightest  vio- 
lence done  to  the  surface  of  the  philosopher 
reveals  the  doctor  of  divinity  within.  For 
every  word  of  this,  so  far  as  it  is  aflirmalive 
and  not  negative,  is  precisely  the  doctrine 
of  the  Catholic  Church  from  the  beginning.  It 
is  the  denials  only  that  she  denies.  It  is  the 
negations  which  she  thinks  are  difiicult  to 
prove.  Nor  has  Strauss  succeeded  in  prov- 
ing them,  unless,  as  before,  Hegelianism  be 


allowed  to  have  blotted  out  a  conscious  God 
from  history.  All  he  has  done  is,  to  cari- 
cature the  old  church  theory  by  a  ludicrous 
exaggeration  ;  and  to  conjecture,  among  the 
Jews  at  that  time,  such  an  inflamed  con- 
dition of  the  function  above  described,  as  to 
transcend  all  likelihood  and  all  nature,  and 
to  generate  Christendona  out  of  a  nation  of 
lunatics.  For  what  mental  condition  short 
of  lunacy  could  have  argued,  as  Strauss 
supposes  the  Apostles  to  have  argued, 
'  The  Old  Testament  represents  Christ  as 
doing  such  and  such  things ;  therefore, 
although  we  neither  heard  nor  saw  any- 
thing of  the  sort,  he  did  them  ?' 

'  Bat,'  replies  Strauss, '  we  have  no  notion 
how  the  Apostles  argued  or  what  they  said; 
fjr  all  our  accounts  are  at  second  hand. 
Mark  and  Luke  are  confessedly  so  ;  and 
Matthew  is  a  translated  and  expanded  work, 
on  the  basis  of  Matthew's  genuine  collection 
of  discourses  ;  while  John  is  a  wholly  ficti- 
tious gospel,  due  to  some  one  well  versed 
in  the  Alexandrian  philosophy  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.'  Now,  with- 
out entering  into  all  the  perplexed  detail  of 
gospel  criticism,  let  the  reader  simply  re- 
collect the  following  facts,  and  he  will  be  in 
a  position  to  judge  whether  we  can  depend 
upon  the  New  Testament  or  not.  Irenceus 
and  TertuUian  were  two  writers  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  second  century  ;  the  former 
had  spent  his  youth  among  the  churches  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  had  migrated  among  the 
Christians  of  Gaul ;  the  latter  was  a  pres- 
byter in  the  Latin  Church  of  North  Africa. 
Both  were  strong  traditionalists  ;  and  both 
distinctly  appeal  to  the  four  canonical  gos- 
pels by  name.  But  Avould  churches  so 
widely  remote  as  those  of  Smyrna,  Carthage, 
and  Lyons,  with  one  accord  receive  as 
Scripture  four  books  which  were  only  a  ^^.w 
years  old  %  And  besides,  Irenteus  had  been 
in  his  youth  a  companion  of  Polycarp,  the 
disciple  of  St.  John.  Is  it  credible  that  St. 
John's  Gospel  cotild  have  been  received  by 
him  if  it  had  been  never  heard  of  till  a.d. 
150?  Moreover,  about  a.d.  150,  Celsus 
quotes  both  the  synoptical  gospels  and  St. 
John,  and  says,  '  all  this  I  have  taken  out  of 
your  own  Scriptures.'  About  the  same  date, 
Theophilus  and  Tatian  both  constructed  a 
Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels;  and  ten 
years  earlier  still,  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of 
gospels  written  by  the  Apostles  and  their 
companions  ;  meaning,  there  can  surely  be 
little  question,  the  four  as  we  now  have 
them.  Twenty  years  before  that  Polycarp 
uses  St,  Matthew,  and  quotes  the  First 
Epistle  of  St  John,  which  is  allowed  on  all 
hands  to  be  (under  any  supposition)  by  the 
same  author  as  the  Gospel.     And  about  the 
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same  period  Papias,  a  bishop  in  Asia  Minor, 
who  tells  us  he  took  particular  pains  to  col- 
lect oral  information  from  survivors  who 
had  known  the  Apostles,  de-cribes  how 
Matthew  wrote  originally  in  Hebrew,  and 
how  Mark  drew  his  materials  from  St. 
Peter.  The  passage  is  but  a  fragment  pre- 
served in  Eusebius,  so  that  no  sound  argu- 
ment against  St.  John  can  be  drawn  e  silen- 
tio,  any  more  than  against  St.  Paul  or  St. 
Luke.  Thus  we  ai-e  brought  down  to  about 
A.D.  100,  without  a  trace  of  any  conciliar 
action,  or  of  any  controversy  on  the  subject 
which  cannot  easily  be  explained.  The 
Church  emerges  fiom  the  first  century  with 
the  sacred  book  of  the  four  GosjdcIs  in  her 
hand.  The  very  earliest  apocryphal  gos- 
pels only  attempt  to  fill  up  the  blanks  in 
their  narrative,  and  never  give  a  competing 
account.  The  most  ancient  of  all  was  held 
by  Jerome,  who  translated  it  to  be  the  He- 
brew original  of  St.  Matthew.  The  Mon- 
tanists,  in  their  wildest  hatred  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  could  only  attribute  it  to  his  con- 
temporary Cerintlius.  And  every  recent 
discovery,  such  as  the  missing  end  of  the 
Clementine  Homilies  (containing  a  quota- 
tion from  St.  John),  and  the  original  Greek 
of  Barnabas  (giving  St.  Matthew's  Gospel 
the  honourable  title  of  'Scripture'),  only 
tends  to  corroborate  the  proof,  that  we  have 
in  the  four  Gospels  the  primitive  records  of 
Christianity,  and  a  trustworthy  means  for 
understanding  what  the  mind  and  the 
preaching  of  the  Apostles  really  were.*  And 
if  so,  we  repeat,  the  supposition  that  the 
healthiest,  simplest,  and  sanest  form  of  reli- 
gion the  world  has  ever  seen,  should  have 
taken  its  rise  from  such  a  hotbed  of  fatuity 
and  insanity  as  Strauss  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, appears  to  us  to  make  greater  de- 
mands by  far  ujjon  our  credulity  than  the 
hypothesis  it  is  invented  to  supersede ;  and 
to  be  fitly  suspended  upon  the  following 
sentence,  written  for  a  very  different  pur- 
pose : — '  There  are  things  which  do  not,  in- 
deed, like  miracles,  contravene  the  laws  of 
nature,  but  which  contradict  historical  pro- 
bability ;  that  is,  are  easier  to  conceive  of 
as  imaginarv  than  as  true.'  (Strauss,  p. 
402.) 

The  second  loophole  by  which  these 
writers,  and  especially  M.  Eenan,  endeavour 
to  escape  from  the  necessity  of  believing 
the  testimony  of  the  Evangelists,  belongs  to 
the  same  class  of  arguments.  The  object,  in 
both  cases  alike,  is  to  maintain  the  Pantheis- 
tic as  against  the  Theistic  view  of  history  ; 


*  This  argument  is  well  drawn  out  in  Tischen- 
dorf  s  pamphlet,  '  Wann  wurden  unsere  Evangelien 
verfasst?' 


and  to  elude  the  recognition  of  what  Theo- 
logy (in  its  popular  language)  calls  '  the 
finger  of  God  '  in  Christianity,  by  showing 
that  it  can  be  accounted  for  by  causes  which 
are  well  Avithin  the  narrow  horizon  of  our 
own  experience.  Little  indeed  would  be 
gained  by  success.  For  a  god  Pan,  -who 
developed  himself  in  such  a  blundering  and 
ridiculous  way  as  is  here  supposed,  would 
quickly  set  people  thinking  whether  he  were 
a  god  at  all  ;  or  did  not  need  some  better 
interpreters,  at  least,  who  would  credit  him 
with  an  honest  walk  and  conversation  along 
the  highroad  of  Nature  and  Health,  instead 
of  tracking  his  cloven  footsteps  among  the 
devious  by-ways  of  disease.  It  would  be 
an  ill  exchange,  if  we  were  to  give  up  the 
supernatural  Christ  for  an  infra-natural  one  ; 
and  to  retort  Hume's  argument  upon  him- 
self, it  is  far  more  consonant  to  probability 
that  philosophers  should  err,  than  that  the 
world  should  have  been  regenerated  by 
myth-bewildered  fishermen  and  hysterical 
Magdalens,  while  God  was  (as  it  were) 
asleep,  and  suffered  disease  and  error  to 
steal  a  march  upon  Him,  for  the  endless 
benefit  of  the  human  race. 

Yet  such  is,  in  plain  words,  the  theory  of 
M.  Renan.  '  The  formation  of  Christendom,' 
says  he,  '  is  the  greatest  event  in  the  reli- 
gious history  of  the  world.'  But  only  a  few 
pages  farther  on  we  read, 

'  The  glory  of  the  Resurrection  belongs  then 
to  Mary  Magdalene.  Next  to  Jesus,  it  is  she 
who  has  done  the  most  for  the  founding  of 
Christendom.  The  shadow  created  by  the  de- 
licate senses  of  the  Magdalene  hovers  still 
above  the  world.  Queen  and  patron  of  idealists, 
she  above  all  others  has  known  how  to  make 
her  dream  a  reality  and  to  impose  on  all  men 
the  sacred  vision  of  her  impassioned  soul.  Her 
grand  affirmation  of  the  woman's  heart,  "  He  is 
risen  !  "  has  been  the  basis  of  the  world's  faith. 
Get  thee  gone  then,  impotent  Reason  !  Pre- 
sume not  to  apply  th)'  cold  anah'sis  to  this 
master-work  of  idealism  and  of  love.  If  Phi- 
losophy gives  up  the  attempt  to  console  this 
poor  race  of  men,  betrayed  by  fate,  let  madness 
approach  and  put  her  hand  to  the  task.  AYliere 
is  the  sage  who  has  ever  given  such  jo}'^  to  the 
world,  as  the  possessed  woman — Mary  of  Mag- 
dala  ?'  {Apotres,  p.  13.) 

If  we  had  not  the  page  lying  open  before 
us,  it  would  seem  positively  incredible  that 
a  man  of  such  mental  and  moral  qualities 
as  M.  Renan  possesses,  should  be  so  far  the 
victim  of  a  foregone  conclusion  as  to  think 
this  a  rational  explanation  of  the  literary 
and  historical  phenomena  of  our  Lord's  Re- 
surrection. Yet  after  an  interval  of  three 
years  for  reflection,  this  expansion  of  the 
hint  given  in  his  earlier  volume,  this  revived 
embodiment  of  the  long-buried  calumny  of 
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Celsus,* — still  seems  to  this  almost-Christ- 
ian, who,  unlike  his  own  Magdalen,  loves 
yet  cannot  believe  in  Christ,  worth  putting 
down  on  paper  as  a  sufficient  solution  of  the 
problem  !  In  Strauss,  a  person  of  colder  and 
more  masculine  temperament,  we  are  pre- 
pared for  anything.  The  dissecting  knife  is 
for  ever  in  his  hands.  And  he  cannot  eyen 
put  together  again  '  for  the  German  people ' 
the  disjecta  membra  of  their  Christ,  without 
perpetually  flourishing  his  favourite  weapon, 
and  making  a  surgical  demonstration  of 
every  member  in  detail.  The  consequence 
is,  they  will  not  believe  that  a  Christ  so  put 
together  can  be  alive.  M.  Renan,  on  the 
other  hand,  presents  to  his  countrymen  a 
thoroughly  living,  and  to  them,  it  seems, 
conceivable  Christ.  But,  alas  ! — we  hope 
we  shall  be  pardoned,  for  it  cannot  be  other- 
wise expressed — his  Jesus  is  a  French  mes- 
merist, and  his  Magdalens  and  Maries  may 
be  met  with  any  day,  in  all  their  gushing 
and  sentimental  beauty,  kneeling  in  Notre 
Dame,  or  walking  on  pilgrimage  to  the 
wonder-working  Lady  of  La  Salette.  No 
wonder  that  such  a  '  fifth  Gospel'  of  senti- 
ment and  hallucination  should  meet  with  lit- 
tle acceptance  on  this  more  prosaic  side  of 
the  Channel  !  No  wonder  that  a  drama,  in 
which  figures  take  their  part  that  have 
assuredly  never  lived  in  the  flesh,  but  only 
in  French  prints  or  in  the  waxwork  of  a  con- 
vent chapel,  should  be  rejected  with  disdain 
by  the  practical  and  sober  Englishman  !  No 
wonder  that,  in  spite  of  the  fascination  of  its 
style,  the  candour  and  lucidity  of  its  argu- 
mentation, and  the  extreme  interest  and 
value  of  its  historical  sketches — especially 
from  the  twelfth  chapter  onwards,  where  the 
victory  of  Christianity  over  Paganism  is 
described — this  second  volume  must  be  con- 
demned as  a  greater  theological  failure  even 
than  the  first ;  to  be  pardoned  only  for  its 
important  admissions  of  the  genuineness  of 
St.  Jolm's  Gospel,  of  St.  Luke's  two  books, 
and  of  the  seven  main  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
and  for  its  heartfelt  sympathy  for  all  that  is 
freest  and  noblest  in  the  Christian  ideas. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  great  relief,  there- 
fore, that  we  turn  froni  Strauss  and  Renan 
and  open  the  now  celebrated  work  of  our 
own  countryman,  whoever  he  may  be — the 
author  of  '  Ecce  Homo.'  There  are  few, 
probably,  of  our  readers  who  are  not  already 
well  acquainted  with  the  book.  For  not 
only  has  it  passed  through  five  or  six  edi- 
tions, but  it  has  been  reviewed  in  every  pe- 
riodical, been  canvassed  in  every  social  cir- 
cle, and  been  carried  by  the  angry  waves 


*  Cf,  Origen  c.  Celsum,  ii.  65. 


of  controversy  into  unnumberftd  nooks  and 

corners,  whither  in  calmer  weather  it  would 
assuredly  have  never  found  its  way.  The 
controversy,  indeed,  which  it  has  occasioned, 
is  quite  as  curious  and  interesting  a  pheno- 
menon as  the  book  itself,  and  highly  in- 
structive as  to  the  present  state  of  English 
theological  opinion.  Nor  could  we  desire 
any  plainer  corroboration  of  the  statement 
laid  down  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
than  is  given  by  the  exhibition  that  review- 
ers, quarterly  or  otherwise,  seem  to  have 
been  compelled  to  make  of  their  true  selves 
in  presence  of  this  graphic  and  admirable 
'  Survey  of  the  Person  and  Work  of  Jesus 
Christ.'  But  on  this  subject  we  shall  have 
more  to  say  by  and  by.  At  present  we 
wish  simply  to  draw  attention  to  the  salient 
features  of  the  work,  and  to  show  suflicient 
cause  for  our  judgment  that  it  is,  without 
any  exception,  the  most  important  contri- 
bution towards  a  restoration  of  belief  that 
our  own  generation  has  seen. 

Had  not  the  grave  closed  over  the  once 
speaking  eye  and  toiling  brain  of  Robertson 
of  Brighton,  there  is  little  doubt  that  this 
anonymous  book  would  have  been  ascribed 
to  him.  For  the  calm  and  even  march  of 
its  sentences  and  the  balanced  self-control  of 
its  bearing,  even  amid  the  hottest  fire  of 
controversy,  does  not  wholly  conceal  the 
martial  ardour  which  glows  within ;  and 
there  are  many  passages  which  I'eveal  the 
scorn  of  a  manly  soul  for  Pharisaism  whether 
of  the  first  or  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
which  indicate  abundant  vigour  to  chastise 
it.  There  is,  too,  the  same  unflinching  de- 
termination to  push  through  all  the  cloud 
of  skirmishing  polemics,  and  to  arrive  at  the 
heart  of  the  question  ;  the  same  stern  re- 
solve to  crush  the  shell  of  dogma  and  release 
the  vital  germ  of  truth  ;  the  same  earnest 
loyalty  to  Christ,  and  even  to  his  Church, — 
vfhich  gave  to  Robertson  such  wonderful 
power,  and  have  spread  his  fragmentary 
'  Sermons'  wherever  the  English  language 
is  spoken.  Perhaps  our  countrymen  are, 
in  theology  as  well  as  in  other  things, 
suspicious  of  an  over-completeness.  And 
therefore  the  fragmentary  condition  and 
tentative  attitude  of  '  Ecce  Homo,'  too, 
may  have  contributed  to  its  wide  influence. 
At  any  rate,  we  hold  ourselves  justified  in 
saying  that  in  this  book — incomplete,  un- 
dramatic,  and  not  very  critical,  as  it  con- 
fessedly is — we  have  the  English  '  Life  of 
Jesus,'  thoroughly  adapted  to,  and  charac- 
teristic of,  the  country  whence  it  sprang ; 
and  not  only  worthy  of  comparison  with 
the  more  scientific  and  more  histrionic 
works  which  have  proceeded  from  Germany 
and  France,  but  distinctly  taking  the  lead 
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of  them  in  point  of  successful  handling  of 
the  question. 

That  question  is  :  What  was  the  origin 
of  Christianity  %  Was  it  human  ox*  divine  ? 
Was  Jesus  Christ  a  great  genius,  or  the  Son 
of  God  ?  Now,  in  the  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion everything  depends — as  we  said  before 
— on  the  avenue  by  which  it  is  approached. 
Germany  has  chosen  to  approach  it  by  the 
Eeason  ;  and  entangled  at  the  very  outset 
in  an  infinite  multitude  of  knotty  critical 
details,  has  never  been  able  to  advance  one 
step ;  till  Strauss,  with  his  rash  sword  of 
'  the  Mythical  hypothesis,'  at  length  hewed 
the  whole  subject  into  pieces,  and  left  it  in- 
coherent and  useless  for  all  the  practical 
wants  of  men.  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  approached  it  on  the  side  of  the  Imagin- 
ation ;  and  shrinking  from  the  infinitesimal 
detail  of  critical  labour,  has — perhaps  with 
over-haste — grasped  at  results,  and  ar- 
ranged those  results  by  the  aid  of  a  totally 
fixllacious  canon,  viz.  that  beauty  of  form  is 
some  guarantee  for  truth  of  fact.  It  was 
reserved  for  Enghind  to  make  her  ap- 
proaches on  the  Moral  side,  and  to  show 
how,  seizing  the  clue  laid  down  by  the 
Founder  of  Christianity  himself,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  advance  at  once  into  the  very  centre 
of  the  labyrinth,  to  gi-asp  there  atone  view, 
not  indeed  all  the  details,  but  the  broad 
grouping  of  those  details  and  their  relative 
importance  to  the  question  and  to  each  other, 
and  from  thence,  witli  the  tranquil  vigour 
which  such  a  position  always  inspires,  to 
proceed  at  leisure  and  with  perfect  security 
to  the  gradual  unravelling  of  the  interesting 
matters  that  surround  the  main  question  in 
dispute.  Thus  '  Ecce  Homo'  could  hardly 
hope  to  escape  the  charge  of  being  an  in- 
complete work.  Its  incompleteness  is  its 
glory.  It  is  not  so  much  a  new  work  as  a 
new  method.  And  a  new  method  is  what 
mankind  have  long  been  gi'oaning  for  :  not 
a  mere  negative  method,  such  as  Strauss 
thinks  good  enough,  but  a  positive  one 
which  shall  lead  to  a  rational  tranquillity, 
and  show  them  how  to  ride  at  anchor 
through  the  storms  of  modern  doubt  and 
disbelief. 

Accordingly  the  author  of  this  book — seiz- 
ing his  clue — plunges  at  once  in  medias  res. 
His  critical  introduction  occupies  twelve 
lines;  or  rather,  is  no  introduction  at  all, 
for  it  occurs  at  the  begining  of  chapter  v. 
Whereas  Strauss's  '  Eiuleitung'  fills  no  less 
than  1G2  pages  of  closely-packed  German 
type;  and  Kenan's  'Critique  des  docu- 
ments originaux  '  demands  G4  octavo  pages. 
For  this  he  makes  no  apology.  It  is  part  of 
his  method,  which  he  trusts  his  readers  and 
reviewers  will   have  wit    enough   to  under- 


stand, to  take  these  questions  last,  instead  of 
first ;  and  therefore  to  delay  them  till  the 
appearance  of  the  second  volume.  He  ac- 
knowledges that.  '  What  is  now  published 
is  a  fragment.  No  theological  questions 
whatever  are  here  discussed.  Christ,  as  the 
creator  of  modern  theology  and  religion, 
will  form  the  subject  of  another  volume.' 
And  accordingly," 

'  In  defining  the  position  which  Christ  as- 
sumed, we  have  not  entered  into  controverti- 
ble matter.  AVe  have  not  rested  upon  single 
passages,  nor  drawn  from  the  fourth  Gospel. 
To  deny  that  Christ  did  undertake  to  found  and 
to  legislate  for  a  new  theocratic  society,  and  that 
he  did  claim  the  office  of  Judge  of  mankind,  is  in- 
deed possible,  but  only  to  those  who  altogether 
deny  the  credibility  of  the  extant  biograpliies  of 
Christ.  It  those  biographies  be  admitted  to  be 
generally  trustworthy,  then  Christ  undertook 
to  be  what  we  have  described ;  if  not,  then  of 
course  this,  but  also  every   other,  account   of 

him  falls  to  the  ground The  account  we 

have  of  these  miracles  may  be  exaggerated ;  it  is 
possible  that  in  some  special  cases  stories  have 
been  related  which  have  no  foundation  what- 
ever ;  but  on  the  whole,  miracles  play  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  Christ's  scheme,  that  any 
theory  which  would  represent  them  as  entirely 
due  to  the  imagination  of  his  followers,  or  of  a 
later  age,  destroys  the  credibility  of  the  docu- 
ments, not  partially  but  wholly,  and  leaves 
Christ  as  mythical  a  personage  as  Hercules. 
Now  the  present  treatise  aims  to  show  that  the 
Christ  of  the  Gospels  is  not  mythical,  by  show- 
ing that  the  character  these  biographies  por- 
tray is  in  all  its  large  features  strikingly  consist- 
ent, and  at  the  same  time  so  peculiar  as  to  be  al- 
together beyond  the  reach  of  invention  both  by 
individual  genius  and  still  more  by  what  is 
called  the  "consciousness  of  an  age."  Now  if 
the  character  depicted  in  the  Gospels  is  in  the 
main  real  and  historical,  they  must  be  generally 
trustworthy,  and  if  so,  the  responsibility  of 
miracles  is  fixed  on  Christ.  In  this  case  the 
reality  of  the  miracles  themselves  depends  in  a 
great  degree  on  the  opinion  we  form  of  Christ's 
veracity,  and  this  opinion  must  arise  gradually 
from  the  careful  examination  of  his  whole  life.' 
{Ecce  Homo,  p.  41.) 

In  these  last  words  we  have  the  key  to 
the  whole  book.  The  author's  plan  is  here 
distinctly  revealed.  It  is  not  his  intention 
to  begin  by  discussing  miracles  or  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  Gospels  in  detail,  and  so  to 
hew  his  way  (like  a  ti*aveller  through  the  tan- 
gled growths  of  a  South  American  forest)  to 
a  conviction  about  Christ.  Such  a  course 
seems  to  him,  as  it  does  to  us,  and  as  experi- 
ence has  abundantly  proved  it  to  be,  impossi- 
ble. He  chooses  the  reverse  course.  Pos- 
tulating only,  in  the  broadest  sense,  the  gen- 
eral trustworthiness  of  the  only  record  we 
possess,  he  is  prepared  to  evoke  from  that 
record,  fairly  and  sensibly  handled,  a  moral 
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conviction  of  the  purity  and  grandeur  of 
Christ's  character,  such  as  shall  rise  like 
daylight  upon  the  scene  and  flood  the  cran- 
nies anij  the  crevices  of  groping  criticism 
with  healthful  sunbeams.  And  nobly  has  he 
fulfilled  his  purpose.  Limiting  the  area  of 
his  investigation  strictly  to  the  Ministry  of 
Christ,  he  describes  in  the  first  five  chapters 
the  object  and  ideal  of  that  ministry  as  it 
existed  in  Christ's  own  mind  ;  and  proceeds 
in  his  remaining  chapters  to  show  how  that 
ideal  became  actually  realised  in  historical 
fact  by  the  consummate  practical  wisdom  of 
that  same  incomparable  mind.  Chapter  vi. 
opens  thus : — 

'The  first  step  in  our  investigation  is  now 
taken.  We  have  considered  the  Christian 
Church  in  its  idea,  that  is  to  say,  as  it  existed  in 
the  mind  of  its  founder  and  before  it  was  real- 
ised. Our  task  will  now  become  more  histori- 
cal and  will  deal  with  the  actual  establishments 
ofthe  new  Theocracy.  .  .  The  founder's  plan  was 
simplj^  this,  to  renew  in  a  form  adapted  to  the 
new  time  that  divine  Society  of  w'hich  the  Old 
Testament  contains  the  history.  The  essential 
features  of  that  ancient  Theocracy  vrere:  (1) 
The  Divine  Call  and  Election  of  Abraham;  (2) 
the  Divine  Legislation  given  to  the  nation 
through  Moses ;  (3)  the  personal  relation  and 
responsibility  of  every  individual  member  of 
the  Theocracy  to  its  Invisible  King.  As  the 
new  Theocracy  was  to  be  the  counterpart  of 
the  old,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  these  three 
features  would  be  reflected  in  it.'  (P.  52.) 

Yet — strange,  at  first  sight,  to  say — while 
the  first  of  these  three  features  occupies 
our  author  during,  the  four  succeeding 
chapters,  and  the  second  during  the  thirteen 
chapters  that  follow,  just  when  our  attention 
and  interest  are  raised  to  the  highest  pitch, 
and  we  are  preparing  ourselves  for  a  full 
discussion  of  the  third  and  most  'decisive 
question  of  all — the  book  abruptly  closes. 
The  nature  of  Christ's  sovereignty  and  of 
his  personal  relations  to  the  Church  has 
never  received  any  discussion  at  all;  though 
the/(YC(!  of  his  making  royal  claims  has  been 
often  incidentally  touched  upon.  How  is 
this?  Has  the  author  forgotten  his  plan? 
Or  rather,  have  we  not,  in  this  abrupt  frac- 
ture, the  intrinsic  quality,  not  only  of  the 
fragment  which  is  now  in  our  hands,  but  also 
of  the  whole  work  in  its  future  complete- 
ness, revealed  ?  It  appears  to  us  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt,  that  the  alarms  and  la- 
mentations which  have  so  loudly  resounded 
from  the  orthodox  side  over  this  book  are 
wholly  ili-timed  and  uncalled  for.  Every- 
thing indicates  that  he  has  not  rashly  taken 
pen  in  hand,  before  having  made  up  his  own 
mind.  Everything  points  to  the  conclusion, 
that  '  the  enquiry  which  proved  serviceable 
to  himself'   proved  so  by  convincing  him 


that  the  faith  of  his  childhood  was  a  reason- 
able one,  and  that  the  homage  he  had  once 
paid  to  Christ  need  not  on  farther  investi- 
gation of  his  claims  be  withdrawn.  We 
need  only  call  attention  to  such  passages  as 
the  following : — 

'  "We  have  found  Christ  undertaking  ...  to 
occupy  a  personal  relation  of  Judge  and  Master 
to  every  man,  such  as  in  the  earlier  Theocracy 
had  been  occupied  J;/  Jehovah  Jiimsclf  without 
repi-esentation. '  (P.  52.)  '  Within  the  whole 
creation  of  God  nothing  more  elevated  or  more 
attractive  has  yet  been  found  than  he.'  (P.  52.) 
'  This  enthusiasm,  then,  w^as  shown  to  men  in 
its  most  consummate  form  in  Jesus  Christ.  From 
him  it  flows  as  from  a  fountain.  How  it  was 
kindled  in  him  who  knows  ?  The  abysmal 
deeps  of  personality  hide  this  secret.  It  was  the 
icill  of  God  to  icf/etno  second  son  lilce  him.''  (P. 
321.)  'What  comfort  Christ  gave  men  ...  by 
offering  to  them  new  views  of  the  Power  by 
which  the  world  is  governed,  by  his  own  tri- 
umph over  death.,  and  by  his  revelation  of 
eternity,  will  be  the  subject  of  another  treatise.' 
(P.  323.)  'The  achievement  of  Christ  in 
founding  by  his  single  will  and  power  a  struc- 
ture so  durable  and  so  universal,  is  like  no 
other  achievement  which  history  records.  .  .  . 
If  in  the  rcorlcs  of  Nature  we  can  trace  the  in- 
dications of  calculation,  of  a  struggle  with  dif- 
ficulties, of  precaution,  of  ingenuity,  then  in 
Christ's  work  it  may  be  that  the  same  indica- 
tions occur.  .  .  .  Who  can  describe  that  which 
unites  men  ?  AYho  has  entered  into  the  forma- 
tion of  speech  which  is  the  symbol  of  their 
union?  Who  can  describe  exhaustively  the 
origin  of  Civil  Society  ?  He  who  can  do  these 
things  can  explain  the  origin  of  the  Christian 
Church.  For  others  it  must  be  enough  to  say, 
"  The  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  them  that  believed." 
No  man  saw  the  building  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
the  workmen  crowded  together,  the  unfinished 
walls  and  unpaved  streets  ;  no  man  heard  the 
clink  of  trowel  and  pickaxe ;  it  descended  out 
of  heaven  from  God:  (P.  330.) 

With  this  striking  passage  our  author 
concludes  the  present  instalment  of  his  work. 
He  has  endeavoured  to  show,  and  we  think 
he  has  succeeded  in  showing,  that  taking  the 
life  of  Jesus  only  in  its  broadest  features, 
in  the  mass  and  not  in  detail,  in  those 
general  outlines  which  must  be  allowed  to 
belong  to  it,  if  we  are  supposed  to  know  any- 
thing about  it  ai all,  nothing  more  is  required 
than  a  fearless  mental  freedom  and  an  un- 
clouded moral  appreciation,  in  order  to  ar- 
rive at  a  profound  and  tranquil  conviction 
that  he  is  our  souls'  rightful  Lord  and  King, 
and — as  we  cannot  hesitate  to  add  by  anti- 
cipation— in  some  true  sense  '  Divine.'  And 
in  following  him  step  by  step  in  this  truly 
charitable  work  at  a  time  of  doubt  like  our 
own,  we  pity — far  more  even  than  the  robbed 
and  half-dead  traveller — the  supercilious 
passer-by  who  sees  no  need  ofthe  oil  or  wine, 
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has  no  heart  to  praise,  no  intelligence  to  un- 
derstand, the  saving  efforts, — nay,  spurns 
the  very  flask  beneath  his  priestly  feet  be- 
cause there  is  something  suspicious  about 
its  shape.  Yet  what  has  the  author  done? 
He  has  simply  translated  the  dead  formulas 
of  orthodoxy  into  the  living  language  of 
modern  thought  and  of  men  of  the  world. 
That  is  to  say,  he  has  presented  Christianity 
in  the  only  shape  in  which  men  will  receive 
it  at  the  present  day,  and  in  which  alone  it 
can  effect  the  redemption  and  conversion  of 
their  souls.  He  has  dared  to  call  charity 
the  '  enthusiasm  of  humanity  ;'  he  has  dared 
to  describe  the  regenerating  mission  of  the 
Christian  Church  as  '  the  improvement  of 
morality ;'  he  has  ventured  to  change  the 
salvation  of  souls  into  their  'restoration  to 
moral  health  ;'  to  speak  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  '  the  Spirit  of  Holiness,'  and  of  the  sacra- 
mental means  of  grace  as  'sacred  rite^,' 
'  essential  conditions  of  membership,'  sym- 
bols of  that  '  intense  personal  devotion,  that 
habitual  feeding  on  the  character  of  Christ,' 
without  which  '  the  health  of  the  soul '  can- 
not be  regained  ;  and  all  this  he  has  done 
with  imperfections,  with  occasional  (Lhough 
very  slight)  exaggerations,  and  with  a  few 
(though  very  glaring)  defects  of  good  taste. 
Yet  when  all  has  been  said,  what  are  these 
crimes — if  crimes  they  be — compared  to 
the  merit  of  having  penned  the  following 
noble  passage : — 

'  We  ought  to  be  just  as  tolerant  of  an  im- 
perfect creed  as  we  are  of  an  imperfect  prac- 
tice. Everything  which  can  be  urged  in  excuse 
for  the  latter  may  also  be  pleaded  for  the  former. 
If  the  way  to  Christian  action  is  beset  by  cor- 
rupt habits  and  misleading  passions,  the  path 
to  Christian  truth  is  overgrown  with  prejudices 
and  strewn  with  fallen  theories  and  rotting  sys- 
tems which  hide  it  from  our  view.  It  is  quite 
as  hard  to  think  rightly  as  it  is  to  act  rightly, 
or  even  to  feel  rightly.  And  as  all  allow  that 
an  error  is  a  less  culpable  thing  than  a  crime 
or  a  vicious  passion,  it  is  monstrous  that  it 
should  be  more  severely  punished ;  it  is  mon- 
strous that  Christ  who  was  called  the  friend  of 
publicans  and  sinners,  should  be  represented 
as  the  pitiless  enemy  of  seekers  after  truth.' 
(P.  72.) 

Cannot  the  unpardonable  sin  of  certain 
contemptuous  expressions  about  '  little- 
minded  and  vexatious  prohibitions,'  '  spas- 
modic efforts  to  kindle  feeling,'  '  a  hollow, 
poor,  and  sickly  Christianity,'  be  forgiven 
for  the  sake  of  so  truly  evangelical  a  pas- 
sage as  this : — 

'Justice  is  often  but  a  form  of  pedantry, 
mercy  mere  easiness  of  temper,  courage  a  mere 
firmness  of  physical  constitution ;  but  if  these 
virtues  are  genuine,  then  they  indicate  not 
goodness  merely  but  goodness  considerably  de- 


veloped. We  want  a  test  which  shall  admit  all 
who  have  it  in  them  to  be  good  whether  their 
good  qualities  be  trained  or  no.  Such  a  test  is 
found  in  Faith.  He  who,  when  goodness  is 
impressively  put  before  him,  exhibit?  an  in- 
stinctive loyalty  to  it,  starts  forward  to  take  its 
side,  trusts  himself  to  it,  such  a  man  has  faith, 
and  the  root  of  the  matter  is  in  such  a  man. 
He  may  have  habits  of  vice,  but  the  loyal  and 
faithful  instinct  in  him  will  place  him  above 
many  that  practise  virtue.  He  may  be  rude 
in  thought  and  character,  but  he  will  uncon- 
sciously gravitate  towards  what  is  right.  Other 
virtues  can  scarcely  thrive  without  a  fine  na- 
tural organisation  and  a  happy  training.  But 
the  most  neglected  and  ungifted  of  men  may 
make  a  beginning  with  faith.'  (P.  66.) 

And  yet  once  more,  might  not  an  oc- 
casional rebuke  of  Churchmen's  besetting 
sins  be  atoned  for  by  such  a  noble  concep- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church  as  this : — 

'However  impossible  it  may  seem,  this  specu- 
lation of  a  commonwealth  developed  from  first 
principles  has  been  realised  on  a  grand  scale. 
It  stands  in  history  among  other  states  ;  it 
subsists  in  the  midst  of  other  states,  connected 
with  them  and  yet  distinct.  Though  so  refined 
and  philosophic  in  its  constitution,  it  has  not 
less  vigour  than  the  sta,tcs  which  are  founded 
on  the  relations  of  family,  or  language,  or  the 
convenience  of  self-defence  and  trade.  Not  less 
vigour,  and  certainly  far  more  vitality.  It  has 
already  long  outlasted  all  the  states  which  were 
existing  at  the  time  of  its  foundation  ;  it  num- 
bers far  more  citizens  than  any  of  the  states 
which  it  has  seen  spring  up  near  it.  It  subsists 
without  the  help  of  costly  armaments  ;  resting 
on  no  accidental  aid  or  physical  support,  but 
on  an  inherent  immortalit}^,  it  defied  the  enmity 
of  ancient  civilisation,  the  brutality  of  me- 
diaeval barbarism,  and  under  the  present  uni- 
versal empire  of  public  opinion  it  is  so  secure 
that  even  those  parts  of  it  seem  indestructible 
which  deserve  to  die.'  (P.  325.) 

But  no;  nothing,  it  appears,  can  atone, 
in  the  judgment  of  dogmatists,  for  not  ar- 
riving at  -dogma  in  the  authorised  way. 
Health  is  nothing.  The  nostrum  is  every- 
thing. And,  like  Moliere's  physician,  these 
doctors  would  rather  see  the  patient  die  selon 
les  regies  than  recover  by  a  process  that  out- 
raged all  that  was  customary.  Unless  this 
author  will  consent,  not  only  in  his  future 
volume  and  at  a  more  mature  stage  of  his 
argument,  but  now,  on  the  spot,  and  at  the 
word  of  command, — -whether  or  not  it  ruin 
his  plan,  and  threaten  vivendi  causa  vivendi 
perdere  causas^ — to  utter  the  recognised  for- 
mulse  of  orthodoxy,  he  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  muster.  Not  the  mispro- 
nounced word,  but  the  unpronounced  word, 
is  to  be  his  condemnation.  Hew  him  down  ! 
'The  Lord  will  know  his  own.'  We  do 
not  exaggerate.  We  repeat,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  prove,  that  the  way  in  which  this 
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book  has  been  in  certain  quarters  reviewed, 
reflects  the  deepest  disgrace  on  the  writers, 
and  displays,  in  a  shape  which  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  caricature,  the  almost  hope- 
less senility  of  modern  'orthodoxy.'  We 
are  unwilling  to  drop  for  a  moment  the 
usual  periphrases  of  courtesy;  but  indigna- 
tion compels  us  to  pronounce  the  words,  that 
the  two  main  offenders  against  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  fiiirplay  and  Christian  toleration 
are  the  '  Quarterly  Keview'  and  Mr.  Spur- 
geon.  Will  it  be  believed,  that  a  super- 
cilious critic  who  complains  of  'ignorance' 
should  be  ignorant  that  St.  John  i.  17  does 
not  contain  the  words  of  the  Baptist?  that 
one  who  charges  others  with  '  defiance  of 
elementary  principles  which  are  familiar  to 
children  and  peasants,' should  state  that '  a 
church  of  which  the  ultimate  object  was  the 
improvement  of  morality  [the  equivalent 
in  '  Ecce  Homo'  for  the  '  savinsr  of  men's 
souls']  would  not  be  Christian  but  infidel '  I 
And  that  this  staunch  malleus  hcereticorum 
should  himself  fall  into  the  following  deadly 
heresy, '  The  doctrine  that  He  who  was  per- 
fect God  and  perfect  man  could  admit  the 
idea  of  taking  wrongful  courses,  that  He 
could  entertain  the  Temptation  for  a  moment 
if  it  arose  ...  is  only  consistent  with  some 
of  the  lower  grades  of  Socinianism'?*  And 
yet  once  more,  is  it  credible  that  '  The 
Sword  and  Trowel,'  edited  by  Mr.  Spurgeon, 
to  represent  (we  may  presume)  Dissenting 
principles  of  freedom  and  toleration,  should 
in  one  breath  describe  the  writer  as  '  no 
blasphemer  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  but  a  warm 
admirer  of  the  self-denying  love  of  the  Man 
of  Sorrows,'  as  '  not  denying  miracles,  nor 
impugning  even  the  Deity  of  Christ,'  as 
'clearly  seeing  that  Christ's  kingdom  is 
spiritual  .  .  .,  and  its  principles  in  the 
highest  degree  promotive  of  freedom,  phi- 
lanthropy, brotherhood  and  progress,'  and 
then  turn  round  upon  him  with  the  most 
vulgar  vituperation  :  '  if  this  treatise  be  the 
production  of  a  minister  of  any  denomina- 
tion of  Evangelical  diristians,  he  ought  if 
he  has  even  half  as  much  honesty  as  any  or- 
dinary thief,  to  resign  his  position  at  once  "?f 
For  such  a  reception  as  this,  in  such 
quarters,  we  do  not  think  the  author  of 
'  Ecce  Homo '  could  have  been  prepared  ; 
nor  yet  for  the  singular  inability  of  a  great 
Roman  Catholic  writer  in  '  The  Month  '  to 
perceive  that  'to  exhibit  some  sides  of 
Christianity  and  not  others,'J  which  he  holds 
to  be  '  the  main  fault  of  the  author,'  is  pre- 
cisely an   essential  pari   of  his  plan.      To 
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have  his  noble  and  truthful  work  character- 
ised by  a  philanthropical  earl  as  '  the  most 
pestilential  work  that  was  ever  vomited  out 
of  the  jaws  of  hell,'  must  have  cost  him  far 
less  surprise  and  far  less  pain.  Nor  has  he 
met  with  better  usage  at  the  hands  of  the 
opposite  party.  The  critics  who  have  ex- 
ercised their  ingenuity  on  'Ecce  Homo' 
in  the  '  Westminster  Review'  and  in  'Era- 
ser's Magazine,'  are  evidently  not  men  who 
would  be  alarmed  at  any  want  of  ortho- 
doxy ;  but  we  must  be  permitted  to  say 
that  they  have  entirely  failed  to  apprehend 
the  scope  of  the  work,  and  that  their  objec- 
tions apply  to  that  which  the  author  of  it 
certainly  never  intended  his  book  to  be. 
But  whether  received  with  vituperation  or 
with  misunderstanding,  whether  pertina- 
ciously censured  as  if  complete  when  it  pro- 
claims itself  incessantly  to  be  '  a  fragment,' 
whether  scorned  by  unbelievers,  rejected  by 
believers,  or  neglected  by  men  of  the  world, 
— the  author  may  at  least  take  comfort  from 
the  reflection,  which  every  day's  experience 
must  make  more  clear,  that  he  is  at  least 
understood  by  those  for  whose  especial  ben- 
efit he  has  been  labouring,  has  kindled  fliith 
afresh  in  many  a  wavering  soul,  and  inspired 
with  that  love  of  Christ  which  saves  and  re- 
deems men,  many  a  heart  that  could  find  no 
beauty  in  dead  formulte  and  no  rest  in  bar- 
ren 'Evidences.'  From  such  thoughts  he 
may  well  draw  lessons  of  thankful  tranquil- 
lity and  content,  and  find  courage  to  prose- 
cute his  fruitful  studies  in  peace.  For  'no 
greater  subject  can  in  our  own  day  employ 
any  man's  noblest  energies  than  preserva- 
tion or  renewal  of  the  truth  of  God, — not 
fettered  overmuch  by  the  human  accidents 
of  our  ancestors  in  the  faith,  yet  with  rev- 
erential tenderness  even  for  these.'* 


Art.  VII. — History  of  England,  from  the 
Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Death  of  Eliza- 
beth. By  James  Anthony  Froude, 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Ox- 
ford. Reign  of  Elizabeth.  ^^ols.  Ill , 
IV.     London:  1866. 

Two  more  volumes  of  Mr.  Froude's  copi- 
ous history  invite  the  study  of  the  learned, 
and  the  enlightened  curiosity  of  that  large 
class  of  readers  to  whom  the  annals  of  their 
own  country,  presented  under  new  aspects 
and  enriched  with  fresh  materials,  are  ever 
an  object  of  lively  intei'est.     In  former  num- 
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hers  of  this  Journal  *  we  followed  Mr. 
Froude  through  the  eight  preceding  vol- 
umes of  his  work ;  and  while  we  endea- 
voured to  do  justice  to  his  remarkable  mer- 
its, we  did  not  shrink  from  the  unwelcome 
task  of  pointing  out,  in  the  interests  of 
truth,  some  of  his  faults  as  an  historian 
It  was  mainly,  however,  in  his  treatment  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  his  paradoxi 
cal  conception  of  the  character  of  that 
monarch,  that  we  found  ourselves  at  issue 
with  him.  When  his  judgment  ceased  to 
be  perverted  by  the  idolatrous  worship  of 
that  equivocal  hero  of  his  own  creation,  his 
views  became  more  consistent  with  the  re- 
ceived opinions  of  history  ;  and  if  he  was 
less  original,  he  approached  more  nearly,  as 
we  venture  to  think,  to  the  higher  aim  of 
historical  research — severe  and  simple  truth. 

The  peculiar  merit  of  Mr.  Fronde's  work 
is  its  wealth  of  unpublished  manuscripts  ; 
and  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  remarkably 
illustrated  by  the  correspondence  of  the 
Spanish  ambassadors,  and  other  agents  of 
the  Court  of  Spain,  which  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  Archives  at  Simancas.  The 
extraordinary  interest  of  such  illustrations 
is  apparent  in  every  page  of  these  volumes  : 
they  give  novelty  to  the  narrative,  and  va- 
riety to  the  well-known  incidents  of  the 
time;  and  they  bring  in  aid  of  historical 
evidence,  the  contemporary  opinions  of  so- 
ciety upon  current  events.  The  discovery 
of  such  treasures  is  apt  to  seduce  the  histo- 
rian into  an  undue  estimate  of  their  histori- 
cal value,  and  to  lead  him,  to  prefer  their 
version  of  facts  to  more  common-place  con- 
clusions founded  upon  published  documents. 
The  reader,  perhaps,  is  also  prepared  to  re- 
ceive too  readily,  as  decisive,  the  testimony 
of  witnesses  so  original  and  unexpected. 
But  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  these 
natural  prepossessions.  The  authority  of 
manuscripts  is  not  to  be  accepted  as  supe- 
rior to  that  of  printed  documents  :  they 
may  be  more  interesting,  by  reason  of  their 
novelty,  but  they  are  not  more  trustworthy  ; 
and  they  need  a  scrutiny  even  more  careful, 
as  they  have  not  been  exposed  to  the  criti- 
cism of  other  writers. 

It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  recent  re- 
searches into  the  unpublished  state  papers 
of  different  countries  have  generally  served 
to  confirm  rather  than  to  disturb  our  previ- 
ous convictions  as  to  the  events  and  charac- 
ters of  history.  They  have  made  most 
valuable  additions  to  our  stock  of  knowledge: 
they  have  filled  up  its  broad  outlines  v/ith 
an  infinite  variety  of  picturesque  details  and 
suggestive  illustrations  :  they  have  multi- 
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plied  proofs  in  corroboration  of  facts  and 
traditions  already  received  ;  but  they  have 
rarely  overthrown  the  evidence  presented 
by  printed  records,  accessible  to  all  the 
world.  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown,  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  interesting  '  Calender  of  Venetian 
State  Papers,'  thus  aptly  estimates  the  value 
of  such  documents  : —   ■ 

'  Nor  must  we  expect  that  the  revelations  of 
unpublished  MSS.  will  make  black  and  white 
change  places  in  our  estimate  of  character,  and 
suddenly  alter  the  notions  we  have  formed  of 
the  great  actors  in  the  drama  of  history.  With 
respect  to  characters,  as  well  as  facts,  it  is  ra- 
ther by  minute  and  repeated  touches  that  the 
force  and  colour  of  truth  are  to  be  restored, 
than  by  substituting  a  new  picture  for  an  old 
one.'  * 

Regarded  in  this  point  of  view,  the  Si- 
mancas papers  are  singularly  interesting. 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  as  consort  of  the  late 
Queen  Mary,  was  closely  connected  with 
England  and  with  Elizabeth  ;  and  as  the  most 
zealous  Catholic  prince  in  Europe,  he  was 
deeply  concerned  in  a  country  which  had 
again  renounced  the  ancient  faith,  and  was 
still  agitated  by  the  religious  and  political 
discords  of  the  Reformation.  His  ambas- 
sadors watched  narrowly  the  stirring  events 
of  the  time  ;  and  their  opportunities  of  ob- 
servation were  peculiarly  f^ivourable.  As 
representing  a  sovereign  allied  by  marriage 
to  the  Queen,  they  were  admitted  to  con- 
fidential intercourse  with  the  court,  and  con- 
versed  freely  with  Elizabeth  and  her  coun- 
cillors ;  as  ministers  of  a  Catholic  prince, 
they  were  the  friends  and  advisers  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  of  the  Catholic  peers,  and  of 
the  leaders  of  that  restless  and  disaffected 
party  who  w^ere  ever  plotting  to  overthrow 
their  Protestant  Queen  and  restore  the  old 
religion.  All  the  secrets  of  Catholic  mal- 
contents and  conspirators  were  confided  to 
them  ;  and  too  often  they  were  themselves 
the  contrivers  of  treason.  All  their  busy 
doings — everything  they  saw  or  heard, — 
their  hopes,  fears,  and  conjectures,  were 
fully  reported  to  Philip.  Intriguers  and 
gossips  as  they  were,  there  was  no  lack  of 
materials  for  their  despatches  ;  and  De 
Silva,  the  first  ambassador  with  whom  we 
become  acquainted  in  these  volumes,  was  an 
accomplished  gentleman  and  a  clever  letter- 
writer.  He  could  report  his  conversations 
with  Queen  Elizabeth  or  Cocil  with  a  drama- 
tic spirit  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  our  own 
distinguished  diplomatist.  Sir  Hamilton  Sey- 
mour ;  and  the  curiosity  of  his  royal  master 
gave   constant  encouragement  to  his  facile 
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pen.  And  now,  after  the  lapse  of  three 
hundred  years,  all  that  was  written  for  the 
secret  information  of  Philip  is  revealed  to 
the  present  generation,  and  throws  a  flood  of 
unexpected  light  upon  a  critical  period  in 
English  history. 

The  Simancas  papers,  however,  fall  and 
instructive  as  they  are,  form  but  a  small 
part  of  the  manuscript  evidence  which  Mr. 
Fronde  has  embraced  in  his  researches.  He 
has  also  ransacked  the  records  in  London,  at 
Edinburgh,  at  Hatfield,  and  at  Paris.  With 
so  large  a  mass  of  new  materials,  his  history 
naturally  assumes,  an  original  character. 
Where  the  narrative  dilfers  little,  if  at  all, 
from  that  of  other  historians,  the  authorities 
are  not  the  same  ;  and  as  he  prefers  his 
own  recent  discoveries  to  more  familiar 
documents,  and  cites  them  at  great  length, 
his  work  possesses  at  once  the  charms  and  the 
blemishes  of  contemporary  memoirs.  The 
reign  of  Elizabeth  is  so  hackneyed  a  theme 
in  English  and  foreign  literature,  that  it  is 
refreshing  to  read  the  'oft-told  lale'  in  the 
very  language  of  the  actors  themselves. 
But  if  too  much  prominence  be  given  to 
such  authorities,  the  higher  philosophy  of 
history  is  in  danger  of  being  lost  in  a  multi- 
2)licity  of  secondary  events ;  while  the 
historian,  whose  guidance  we  seek  in  a  con- 
cise and  comprehensive  narrative,  is  found 
to  rival  the  memoir-writer  in  fulness  of 
detail,  and  consequently  in  voluminousness. 
Into  this  latter  fault,  at  least,  we  fear  that 
Mr,  Froude  is  liable  to  be  beguiled.  The 
two  volumes  just  issued  embrace  no  more 
than  six  years  and  a  half  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizibeth,  beginning  in  February 
1567,  and  ending  in  August  1573.  As  this 
reign  continued  for  thirty  years  after  the 
last  of  these  dates,  we  might  look  forward 
to  not  less, perhaps,  than  ten  more  volumes, 
if  the  remaining  years  of  the  Queen's  life 
were  treated  with  equal  prolixity.  If  the 
history  of  England  is  to  be  written  through- 
out at  such  length,  may  the  Lord  have 
mercy  on  our  children,  and  send  them  read- 
able abridgments ! 

With  these  introductory  remarks,  we  will 
now  follow  Mr.  Froude  through  these  inter- 
esting volumes,  inviting  special  notice  to  the 
more  striking  revelations  of  his  new  wit- 
nesses, and  touching,  with  friendly  criticism, 
upon  such  of  his  conclusions  as  we  may  not 
be  prepared  to  accept. 

The  eighth  volume  of  this  work  concluded, 
as  our  readers  may  remember,  with  the 
murder  of  Darnley,  in  which  crime  no  pains 
were  spared  to  prove,  with  crushing  force, 
the  complicity  of  Mary  Stuart.  The  narra- 
tive is  here  continued,  and  Scotland  occupies 
the  larger  portion  of  the  present  volumes. 


Her  celebrated  Queen  is  still  the  heroine 
of  the  tale,  but  every  shred  of  romance, 
with  which  her  character  has  hitherto  been 
veiled,  has  been  ruthlesly  torn  away.  From 
various  causes,  no  other  Queen  in  history 
has  occasioned  so  zealous  and  long-continued 
a  controversy  as  Mary  Stuart.  She  was 
beautiful,  brave,  and  unfortunate.  She  was 
the  hope  of  one  party, — the  dread  and  ab- 
horrence of  another.  She  was  accused  of 
crimes  which  her  friends  indignantly  denied, 
and  her  enemies  reiterated ;  and  her  ad- 
ventures, her  sufferings,  and  her  wrongs 
have  been  illustrated  by  history,  poetry, 
and  romance.  Some  writers  have  boldly 
undertaken  to  vindicate  her  I'eputation  from 
all  stain,  while  others  have  chosen  to  dwell 
upon  her  attractions  and  accomplishments 
as  a  woman,  and  her  cruel  misfortunes  as  a 
Queen,  rather  than  upon  the  dark  and  evil 
mysteries  of  her  life.  Her  abl^||ichampions 
were  Chalmers,  "Whitaker,  ana  the  elder 
Tytler,  to  whom  we  must  add  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Aytoun,  who,  in  his  spirited  poem  of 
'  Bothwell,'  was  able  to  shield  his  heroine 
with  fair  poetic  license.  A  modern  French 
author,  M.  Wiesener,  has  recently  produced 
an  elaborate  volume  in  her  defence ;  and 
Prince  Labanoff  was  moved  by  the'  same 
sentimental  interest  to  publish  a  valuable 
collection  of  all  the  letters  known  to  exist 
from  her  pen.  But  our  greatest  historians, 
Robertson,  Hume,  Laing,  Hallam,  and  Sha- 
ron Turner,  have  been  persuaded  of  her 
guilt ;  and  even  the  Catholic  Lingard,  though 
mclining  to  her  side,  has  scarcely  ventured 
to  acquit  her.  Among  contemporary  wri- 
ters, the  learned  and  judicious  historian  of 
Scotland,  Mr.  Eraser  Tytler,  reluctantly- 
declines  her  defence,*  and  the  eminent 
French  historian,  M.  Mignet,  with  the  aid 
of  the  most  recent  authorities,  including 
the  Simancas  papers,f  gives  sober  and  dis- 
passionate judgment  against  her  memory. j; 
The  case  was  but  too  clear  before  Mr. 
Froude  approached  it ;  but,  if  he  has  added 
k\v  direct  proofs  to  those  already  accumu- 
lated, he  has  found  confirmation  of  them  in 
the  adverse  opinions  of  contemporary  ob- 
servers. All  this  evidence,  direct  and  in- 
dii'cct,  he  uses  not  with  the  calm  temper  of 
a  judge,  but  with  the  fierceness  of  a  bitter 


*  See  Hist,  of  Scot.,  vol.  vii.  pp.  109,  121,  122, 
140,  268,  &c. 

f  The  list  of  these  authorities,  as  given  in  his 
preface,  is  sufficiently  long,  but  is  by  no  means 
exhaustive.  M.  Mignet  has  not,  we  believe,  visited 
Simancas  himself,  as  Mr.  Froude  has  done  ;  and  he 
therefore  only  quotes  those  documents  of  which 
copies  had  been  made  for  the  French  Government. 

X  Histoire  de  Marie  Stuart,  vol.  i.  p.  261,  263,  28I3 
and  App.  G.,  vol.  ii.  p.  51,  &c. 
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advocate.  Her  guilt  is  the  great  argument 
of  this  history.  If  Mary  was  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  her  husband,  he  maintains  that 
Elizabetli  and  her  ministers  were  justified 
in  their  treatment  of  her ;  if  she  was  innocent, 
they  must  stand  condemned.  Hence  his 
merciless  severity  against  Mary,  whom  he 
brands  throughout  these  volumes  with 
opprobrious  names,  which  he  is  never  weary 
of  reiterating.  The  issue  raised  by  him  is 
not,  however,  to  be  so  accepted  until  he  is 
able  to  show  that  the  Queen  of  England  and 
her  ministers  were  entitled  to  judge  an  in- 
dependent Queen,  or  that  their  treatment  of 
Mary  was  founded  upon  their  convictions  of 
her  guilt.  She  may  have  been  guilty,  as  we 
believe  her  to  have  been  ;  but  we  are  not, 
on  that  account,  prepared  to  defend  the  con- 
duct of  Elizabeth. 

The  whole  of  Mary's  conduct  after  the 
murder  of  Darnley  tended  to  confirm 
suspicions  as  to  her  own  participation  in 
that  monstrous  crime.  On  the  following 
morning,  Paris,  Bothwell's  French  page  and 
one  of  the  gang  of  assassins — ■ 

'  went  to  the  apartments  of  the  Queen,  where 
Bothwell  followed  him  directly  after.  Mary 
Stuart  had  slept  soundly,  but  was  by  this  time 
stirring.  The  windows  were  still  closed.  The 
room  was  already  hung  with  black,  and  lighted 
with  candles.  She  herself  was  breakfasting  in 
bed,  eating  composedly,  as  Paris  observed,  a 
new-laid  egg.  She  did  not  notice  or  speak  to 
him,  for  Bothwell  came  close  behind,  and  talked 
in  a  low  voice  with  her  behind  the  curtain.' 
{Reign  of  UUzabeth,  vol.  iii.  p.  5.) 

She  declared  that  '  whoever  had  taken  the 
enterprise  in  hand,  it  had  been  aimed  as  well 
at  herself  as  at  the  King,  since  the  provi- 
'  dence  of  God  only  prevented  her  from 
sleeping  in  the  house  which  was  destroyed.' 
Yet  the  intended  assassination,  of  which  she 
had  no  suspicion  herself,  was  known  several 
days  before  both  in  London  and  in  Paris. 
This  coincidence,  however,  must  not  be 
pressed  too  far.  No  one  doubts  that  the 
murder  had  been  deliberately  planned  by 
Bothwell  and  his  confederates  ;  but,  unless 
the  Queen  had  been  an  accomplice,  she  was 
the  very  person  from  whom  the  plot  would 
have  been  most  carefully  concealed.* 

*  In  his  extreme  eagerness  to  fix  upon  Mary  the 
guilt  of  the  murder,  Mr.  Froude  sometimes  even  con- 
tradicts himself.  Thus  he  stated  in  chap.  x.  (vol. 
ii.  p.  aSl),  that  Morton  required  '  the  Queen's  hand 
for  a  warrant '  before  he  woidd  join  the  conspiracy 
for  the  murder  of  Darnley.  Bothwell  promised  that 
he  would  produce  it,  '  biU  it  never  canie.^  In  chap, 
xiii.  (vol.  iii.  p.  28),  he  says,  '  Morton  was  invited  to 
join,  and  had  only  suspended  his  consent  till  assured 
under  the  Queen's  hand  of  her  approval.  There 
were  other  writings  also,  which  were  afterwards 
destroyed.'   The  fact  is,  that  no  such  writing  was  ever 


But  the  most  damning  evidence  to  her 
prejudice  was  her  scandalous  intimacy  with 
the  murderer  Bothwell,  and  her  determina- 
tion to  protect  him  from  justice.  This  part 
of  her  conduct  has  already  been  condemned 
by  all  candid  writers ;  but  Mr.  Froude 
places  before  us  more  distinctly  the  state  of 
public  opinion  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere, 
upon  these  events  : — 

'  Midnight  cries,'  he  says,  '  were  heard  in 
the  wynds  and  alleys  of  Edinburgh,  crying  for 
vengeance  upon  the  Queen  and  Bothwell.  Each 
day,  as  it  broke,  showed  the  walls  pasted  with 
"  bills,"  in  which  tlieir  names  were  linked  to- 
gether in  an  infamous  union  of  crime ;  and 
bold  as  they  were,  they  were  startled  at  the 
passionate  instinct  with  which  their  double 
guilt  had  been  divined.'     (Vol  iii.  p.  8.) 

The  nobles  were  too  familiar  with  deeds 
of  blood  to  be  much  moved  by  tlie  recent 
murder,  and  many  were  accomplices  in  the 
crime ;  but  the  people,  already  touched  by 
the  moral  influence  of  the  Reformation, 
cried  furiously  for  justice.  Their  feeling 
against  the  Queen  was  shared  by  higher 
personages.  Her  anjbassador  at  Paris 
wrote  to  her,  'Yea,  she  herself  was  greatly 
and  wrongously  calamnit  to  be  motive  prin- 
cipal of  the  whole,  and  all  done  by  her 
order.'  '  He  could  but  say  that,  rather 
than  that  vengeance  were  not  taken,  it  were 
better  in  this  world  had  she  lost  life  and  all.' 
The  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  Scottish 
court — a  Catholic,  and  a  friend  of  the 
Queen — suspected  her  guilt ;  and  Queen 
Elizabeth,  while  willing  to  believe  her  inno- 
cent, addressed  her  in  these  remarkable 
words  : — 

'  I  cannot  but  tell  you  what  all  the  world  is 
thinking.  Men  say  that  instead  of  seizing  the 
murderers,  you  are  looking  through  your 
fingers  while  they  escape ;  that  you  will  not 
punish  those  who  have  done  you  so  great  a 
service,  as  though  the  thing  would  never  have 
taken  place,  had  not  the  doers  of  it  been 
assured  of  impunity.  ...  I  exhort,  I  advise, 
I  implore  you  deeply  to  consider  of  the  mat- 
ter— at  once,  if  it  be  the  nearest  friend  you 
have,  to  lay  your  hands  upon  the  man  who  has 
been  guilty  of  the  crime — to  let  no  interest,  no 
persuasion,  keep  you  from  proving  to  everyone 
that  you  are  a  noble  princess  and  a  loyal  wife.' 
(Vol.  iii.  p.  23.) 

Even  Catherine  de  Medicis  and  the  King 
of  France  told  her,  '  that  if  she  did  not  exert 
herself  to  discover  and  punish  the  assassin, 
she  would  Cover  herself  with  infamy.' 

But  Marv  Stuart  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 


known  to  exist  at  all.  So,  too,  there  is  no  evidence 
for  the  assumption  that  Darnley's  illness  previous  to 
the  murder  was  caused  by  poison,  yet  Mr.  Froude 
believes  it. 
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these  righteous  counsels  :  she  was  passion- 
ately in  love  with  Bothwell,  and,  far  from 
avenging  the  death  of  Darnley,  she  was 
preparing  to  marry  his  assassin.  He  was 
already  married,  indeed,  but  this  slight  ob- 
stacle was  to  be  removed  by  a  divorce, 
sought  on  the  ground  of  his  own  adultery, 
Bothwell  was,  at  length,  called  to  take  part 
in  a  mock  trial ;  but,  instead  of  being  placed 
in  custody,  he  rode  gallantly  from  Holyrood 
on  the  murdered  Darnley's  horse,  and  was 
cheered  by  the  smiles  of  Mary  Stuart,  who 
nodded  a  farewell  from  her  window.  By 
trickery  and  force,  it  had  been  contrived 
that  no  prosecutor  should  be  forthcoming; 
and  he  was  pronounced  not  guilty. 

Meanwhile,  the  intended  marriage  was 
whispered  about  among  the  people,  and 
everywhere  denounced  as  monstrous  and 
unholy.  But  there  was  no  hesitation  either 
in  Mary  or  Bothwell.  A  packed  Parliament 
confirmed  the  'purgation'  of  the  latter; 
and,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  Protestants 
the  Queen  now  formally  recognised  the  Re- 
formation. It  was  not  the  first  time  that  a 
divorce,  sought  for  the  sake  of  another  mar- 
riage, had  favoured  the  Protestant  religion. 
The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  secure  the 
support  of  the  nobles  ;  and  Bothwell,  hav- 
ing invited  the  primate  and  four  bishops, 
and  several  noblemen — including  the  Earls 
of  Argyll,  Huntley,  Sutherland,  and  Eglin- 
ton — to  supper,  surprised  them  over  their 
wine  into  signing  a  bond,  by  which  they 
engaged  to  resist  all  slanders  against  their 
host,  and  to  promote  his  marriage  with  the 
'Queen. 

But  so  scandalous  a  marriage  could  not 
be  contracted  without  embarrassments  _; 
and,  to  avoid  all  further  obstacles,  a  forcible 
abduction  of  the  Queen  was  planned.  Her 
advocates  have  naturally  endeavoured  to  lay 
all  the  blame  of  this  outrage  upon  Both- 
well ;  but  her  own  letters  betray  her.  In 
them  she  concerted  with  her  lover  the  whole 
scheme  of  their  elopement ;  and  whatever 
there  appears  ambiguous  was  arran<j;ed  be- 
tween them  by  their  emissary  the  Earl  of 
Huntly,  Bothwell's  brother-in-law.  She 
enjoined  him  to  '  make  himself  sure  of 
the  lords,  and  fvee  to  marry.'  She  ac- 
quainted him  that  Huntly  had  grf-at  mis- 
givings, '  because  there  are  many  here,  and 
among  them  the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  who 
would  rather  die  than  suffer  me  to  be  car- 
ried away,  they  conducting  me.'  She  there- 
fore charged  him  to  be  'the  more  cir- 
cumspect, and  to  have  the  more  power. 
We  had  yestei'day  more  than  300  horse.  .  . 
For  the  honour  of  God,  be  accompanied 
rather  of  more  than  less,  for  that  is  the 
principal  of  my  care.'      Huntly   tried   to 


dissuade  her  from  the  enterprise  ;  but  she 
told  him  that,  if  Bothwell  did  not  with- 
draw from  it,  '  no  persuasion,  nor  death  it- 
self, should  make  her  fail  of  her  promise.'* 
Again,  in  her  conduct  at  the  time  of  the 
abduction  her  collusion  was  transparent. 
'  She  said  she  would  have  no  blood  shed  ; 
her  people  were  outnumbered,  and,  rather 
ihan  any  of  them  should  lose  their  lives, 
she  would  go  wherever  the  Earl  of  Both- 
well  wished.'  She  went  quietly  away  with 
him,  and,  the  day  after  the  iniquitous  di- 
vorce had  been  obtained,  she  announced  her 
approaching  marriage  by  proclamation.  In 
another  week  they  were  married  ;  and,  to 
gain  favour  -yvith  the  Protestaiits,  the  cei'e- 
mony  was  performed  according  to  the  Cal- 
vinist  service. 

The  sequel  of  these  inflxmous  nuptials  is 
well  known.  The  lords  revolted  ;  Bothwell 
fled  ;  and  the  Queen  being  imprisoned  in 
Locl^leven  Castle,  was  forced  to  abdicate  in 
favour  of  her  infant  son ;  while  the  Earl  of 
Murray,  her  half-brother,  was  appointed  re- 
gent. Then  followed  Mary's  romantic  es- 
cape from  Lochleven  ;  the  defeat  of  her 
army  at  Langside,  and  her  fatal  flight  across 
the  Solway  into  England.  Mr.  Fronde's 
narrative  of  these  events  differs  so  little 
from  other  histories,  that  we  need  not  dwell 
upon  them.  But  he  brings  out  into  stronger 
relief  the  popular  abhorrence  of  Mary  Stu- 
art's conduct,  as  well  as  the  resources,  the 
courage,  and  the  energy  of  her  character. 
While  she  was  in  captivity.  Sir  James  Bal- 
four placed  in  the  hands  of  the  confederate 
lords  a  silver  casket  which  the  Queen  had 
given  to  Bothwell,  and  which  contained  her 
own  letters  to  h'niself,  some  love  sonnets, 
and  the  documents  which  afforded  proofs 
that  in  the  murder  of  Darnley,  he  had  been 
acting  with  the  sanction  of  the  Queen  and 
half  her  council.  Morton,  Huntly,  Leth- 
ington,  Argyll,  and  others  had  been  in  the 
plot ;  and  as  these  disclosures  affected  them 
no  less  than  Mary  Stuart,  the  contents  ot 
the  casket  were  tampered  with  ;  but  every- 
thing prejudicial  to  the  Queen  was  brought 
forward  against  her, — a  circumstance  which 
cannot  but  throw  some  discredit  upon  such 
evidence. 

The  Presbyterians  already  detested  her 


*  Hist,  of  Eliz.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  59-63,  117  et  seq. 
These  letters  are  from  the  celebrated  silver  casket, 
the  authenticity  of  which  Mr.  Froude  fully  believes. 
Mr.  Fraser  Tyiler  does  not  place  so  much  reliance 
upon  them,  the  originals  having  long  since  disap- 
peared, and  the  copies  being  garbled.  (Hist,  of 
Scotland,  vol.  vii.  p.  257.)  M.  Mignet,  however,  in 
an  claboi-at?e  note  (G.  vol.  i.),  gives  numerous  proofs 
that  they  are  genuine,  which  his  opponent,  M. 
Wiesener,  has  vainly  attempted  to  rebut. 
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as  a  Papist,  and  were  shocked  by  her 
crimes  ;  their  ministers  denounced  her  from 
their  pulpits  with  fiery  wrath.  John  Knox, 
Craig,  and  other  popular  preachers  de- 
manded that  she  should  be  put  to  death,  for 
which  righteous  judgment  they  found  am- 
ple warrant  in  Scripture.  It  would  seem 
that  Mr.  Froude  is  of  the  same  opmion. 
'Unhappily,'  he  says,  'the  hands  which 
would  have  executed  this  high  act  of  justice 
were  themselves  impure;*  and  again  he 
blames  Elizabeth  for  not  I'cmaining  neutral 
in  the  contest,  when  she  would  have  been 
'  delivered  forever  from  the  rival  who  had 
troubled  her  peace  from  the  hour  of  her 
accession,  and  while  she  lived  would  never 
cease  to  trouble  her.'f  He  feels  no  pity  for 
the  Queen  in  her  worst  misfortunes.  lu  his 
eyes,  as  well  as  in  those  of  her  enemies,  she 
was  '  a  trapped  wild  cat,'  who  might  be  slain 
without  compunction.  We  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  that  the  spirit  in  which 
he  treats  this  erring  and  unhappy  Queen 
will  command  the  sympathy  of  his  readers, 
or  even  their  sense  of  rigorous  justice.  In 
a  lawless  age,  in  a  half  civilised  comitry,  and 
surrounded  by  savage  and  treacherous 
nobles,  who  were  guilty  of  every  crime, 
she  alone  is  singled  out  for  vengeance. 
Who  in  that  age  was  blameless*?  Darnlcy 
had  murdered  David  Rizzio  under  Mary 
Stuart's  eyes,  with  revolting  outrage  and 
dishonour  to  herself.  The  first  nobles  of 
the  realm  had  been  concerned  in  the 
murder  of  Darnley.  The  two  first  re- 
gents who  governed  the  realm  in  the 
name  of  her  son  were  assassinated  by  the 
contrivance  of  their  enemies,  and  the  third 
was  suspected  to  have  beer^  poisoned.  Nor 
were  the  characters  of  other  royal  ladies  of 
her  time  unstained.  The  sinister  rumours 
concerning  the  death  of  Leicester's  wife,  to 
make  way  for  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth, 
and  her  devoted  intimacy  with  the  man  on 
whom  so  foul  a  suspicion  rested,  cannot  be 
forgotten.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  recall  the  infa- 
mous and  blood-stained  memory  of  Cathe- 
rine de  Medicis,  and  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew. In  Italy,  murders  were  a  part  of 
the  state  policy  of  the  Borgias  and  Medicis, 
and  even  of  Popes.  The»history  of  Europe, 
at  this  period,  abounds  in  assassinations, 
judicial  murders,  cruel  im prison m.ents,  and 
other  hateful  deeds  of  violence  and  fraud. 
We  condemn  them  and  their  guilty  authors, 
while  we  deplore  the  low  moral  standard  of 
the  age  of  which  they  are  the  reproach. 
But  is  it  consistent  with  the  calm  equity  of 
history  to    brand  Mary  Stuart,  above   all 


others,  as  a  murderess,  and  to  justify  every 
wrong  committed  against  her  by  her  ene- 
mies? Mr.  Froude  could  find  justification 
or  excuses  for  the  selfish  cruelties  and  lust 
of  Henry  VIII. :  he  cannot  spare  one  word 
of  pity  for  a  beautiful  and  gified  woman, 
whose  sins  were  visited  with  bitter  retribu- 
tion. God  forbid  that  history  should  ever 
condone  crimes  ;  but  surely  a  gentler  tem- 
per towards  Mary  Stuart  would  have  been 
at  least  as  impartial  in  the  historian  ;  while 
a  more  generous  and  manly  treatment  of  a 
woman's  sufferings  would  have  found  a 
readier  response  in  the  heart  of  his  readers. 
With  so  strong  a  bias  against  the  charac- 
ter of  Mary,  Mr.  Froude  is  not  likely  to  be 
tempted  into  a  romantic  treatment  of  her 
personal  adventures;  but  he  is  unable  to  ig- 
nore those  spirited  and  graceful  qualities 
which  have  won  for  her  so  general  an  inter- 
est.    Let  us  visit  her  at  Lochleven  : — 

'  The  curtain  rises  for  a  moment  over  the  in- 
terior of  Mary  Stuart's  prison-house.  When 
the  first  rage  had  passed  awaj^,  she  had  used 
the  arms  of  which  nothing  could  deprive  her ; 
she  had  flung  over  her  gaolers  the  spell  of  that 
singular  fascination  which  none  who  came  in 
contact  failed  entirelj^  to  feel.  She  had  charmed 
even  the  Lady  of  Lochleven,  to  whose  gentle 
qualities  romance  has  been  unjust;  and  "  by 
one  means  or  another  she  had  won  the  fivour 
and  good  \vill  of  the  most  part  of  the  house,  as 
well  men  as  women,  whereby  she  had  means  to 
have  intelligence,  and  was  in  some  towardness 
to  have  escaped."  '  * 

Her  escape  was  at  length  effected ;  and 
here  we  have  a  picture  of  her  spirit  and  en- 
ergy :— 

*  '  OflF  shot  the  troop — off  and  away  into  the 
darkness.  Eleven  months  had  passed  since 
Mary  Stuart  had  been  in  the  saddle,  but  con- 
finement had  not  relaxed  the  sinews  which  no 
fatigue  could  tire.  Neither  strength  nor  spirit 
f\viled  her  now.  Straight  through  the  night 
they  galloped  on,  and  drew  bridle  first  at 
Queen's  Ferry.  Claud  Hamilton,  with  fresh 
horses,  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Forth,  and 
they  sprang  to  their  saddles  again.  A  halt  was 
allowed  them  at  Lord  Seton's  house  at  Long 
Niddry,  but  the  Queen  required  no  rest.  While 
the  men  were  stretching  their  aching  legs,  Mary 
Stuart  was  writing  letters  at  her  table.  She 
wrote  a  despatch  to  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
and  sent  a  messenger  off  with  it  to  Paris.  She 
sent  Ricarton  to  collect  a  party  of  the  IIcp- 
burns  and  recover  Dunbar,  bidding  him,  after 
the  castle  was  secured,  to  go  on  to  Bothwell, 
and  tell  him  that  She  was  free.  Two  hours 
were  spent  in  this  wa}-,  and  then  to  hoi'sc  again. 
Soon  after  sunrise  she  was  at  Hamilton  among 
her  friends.'     (Vol.  iii.  p.  213.)     ' 


*  Hist,  of  Eliz.  vol.  iii.  p.  120. 
f  Ibid.,  p.  130. 


*  Hist,  of  Eliz.,  vol.  iii.  p.  157 ;  Throgmorton 
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She  was  soon  at  the  head  of  an  army ; 
but  it  was  routed  at  Laugside,  and  she  was 
again  a  fugitive  : — 

'The  country  had  risen,  and  all  the  roads 
were  beset.  Peasants,  as  she  struggled  along 
the  by-lanes,  cut  at  her  with  their  reaping- 
hooks.  The  highway  was  occupied  by  Mur- 
ray's horse.  Harassed — for  once  terrified — for 
she  knew  what  would  be  her,  fate  if  she  fell 
again  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates — she 
turned  south,  and  with  six  followers,  those  who 
had  been  with  her  on  the  hill,  and  Livingston, 
George  Douglas,  and  the  foundling  page,  who 
had  contrived  to  rejoin  her,  she  made  for  Gal- 
loway. There,  in  the  country  of  Lord  Herries, 
she  would  be  safe  for  a  week  or  two  at  least, 
and  the  sea  would  be  open  to  her  if  she  wished 
to  leave  Soi(liand.  By  cross  paths,  by  woods 
and  moors,  sne  went,  as  if  death  was  behind 
her — ninety-two  miles  without  alighting  from 
her  horse.  Many  a  wild  gallop  she  had  had  al- 
ready for  her  life.  She  had  ridden  by  moon- 
light from  Holyrood  to  Dunbar,  after  the  mur- 
der of  Rizzio  ;  she  had  gone  in  a  night  from 
Lochleven  to  Hamilton ;  but  this,  fated  to  be 
her  last  adventure  of  this  kind,  was  the  most 
desperate  of  all.  Then  she  had  clear  hope  be- 
fore her ;  now  there  was  nothing  but  darkness 
and  uncertainty.  At  night  she  slept  on  the 
bare  ground  ;  for  food  she  had  oatmeal  and  but- 
termilk. On  the  third  day  after  the  battle,  she 
reached  Dundrennan  Abbey  on  the  Solway.' 
O'ol.  iii.  p.  228.) 

Is  it  surprising  that  so  high  a  spirit  and 
such  adventures  should  have  raised  Mary 
Sluart,  despite  her  crimes,  into  a  heroine  of 
romance  % 

We  must  now  leave  her,  for  awhile,  in 
her  misfortunes,  and  turn  to  the  great  Queen 
who  was  to  become  the  arbiter  of  her  des- 
tinies. As  Mr.  Fronde  delights  to  paint 
Mary  Stuart-  in  the  dai-kest  colours,  so  he 
endeavom's  to  portray  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land in  the  most  favourable  light.  What- 
ever her  conduct,  the  best  construction  is 
put  upon  her  motives.  Tlius,  her  treatment 
of  Mary  is  represented  as  kind  and  sisterly 
— generous  and  merciful.  That  she  offered 
her  good  advice  we  have  already  seen;  and 
when  Mary  was  imprisoned  and  deposed  by 
her  own  subjects,  Elizabeth  espoused  her 
cause  as  one  common  to  all  princes :  she  could 
not  tolerate  rebellion  against  a  crowned  head. 
'  Tlie  head  cannot  be  subject  to  the  foot,'  she 
said,  '  and  we  cannot  recognise  in  them  (the 
lords)  any  right  to  call  their  sovereign  to 
account.'  Her  feelings  are  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Froude : — 

'Elizabeth's  behaviour  at  this  crisis  was  more 
creditable  to  her  heart  than  to  her  understand- 
ing. .  .  ,  She  forgot  her  interest;  and  her  af- 
fection and  her  artifices  vanished  in  resentment 
and  pity.  Her  indignation  as  a  sovereign  was 
even  less  than  her  sorrow  for  a  suffering  sister. 

VOL  cxxiv.  E — 17 


She  did  not  hide  from  herself  the  Queen  of 
Scots'  fixults,  but  she  did  not  believe  in  the  ex- 
tent of  them  ;  they  seemed  as  nothing  beside 
the  magnitude  of  her  calamities,  and  she  was 
prepared  to  encounter  the  worst  political  con- 
sequences rather  than  stand  by  and  see  her 
sacrificed.'     (Vol.  iii.  p.  131.) 

She  threatened  the  confederate  lords  with 
her  vengeance  if  they  proceeded  to  extrem- 
ities against  their  queen  ;  and  when  Mary's 
execution  was  discussed  amongst  them, 
'  each  post  from  Enghmd  brought  fiercer 
threats  from  Elizabeth,  which  all  the  warn- 
ings of  her  council  could  not  prevent  her 
from  sending.  It  might  have  been  almost 
supposed  that,  with  refined  ingenuity,  she 
was  choosing  the  means  most  likely  to  bring 
about  the  catastrophe  which  she  most  affected 
to  dread.'*  The  lords  naturally  resented 
her  interference,  and  sternly  went  their  own 
way.  Whatever  her  motives,  friendship  in 
such  a  shape  was  not  a  little  dangerous  to 
its  object,  and  Cecil  did  not  scruple  to  tell 
her  that  '  the  malice  of  the  world  would 
say  that  she  had  used  severity  to  the  lords 
to  urge  them  to  rid  away  the  Queen. 'f 
When  Mary  was  deposed,  Elizabeth  threat, 
ened  to  restore  her  to  her  throne  by  force, 
and  intrigued  with  her  friends  in  Scotland 
against  the  Regent : — 

'  So,'  says  Mr.  Froude,  '  were  sown  the  seeds 
of  those  miserable  feuds  which  for  five  years 
harassed  the  hearths  and  homes  of  Scotland — 
which  made  for  ever  impossible  that  more  tem- 
perate spirit  which,  but  for  this,  might  have 
softened  the  rigours  of  Calvinism — which 
caused  the  eventual  ruin  of  the  person  whose 
interests  Elizabeth  was  intending  to  serve,  by 
tempting  her  to  take  refuge  in  the  dominions  of 
a  sovereign  who  was  so  persistently  pretend- 
ing to  be  her  friend.'     (Vol.  iii.  p.  1G9.) 

Such  was  Elizabeth's  friendship  to  Mary, 
while  she  remained  in  Scotland ;  and  even 
Mr.  Froude  appears  to  be  not  wholly  with- 
out misgivings  as  to  its  sincerity.  What 
was  her  friendship,  when  Mary,  ruined  and 
desolate,  fled  to  her  dominions  for  protec- 
tion ]  Mary  craved  permission  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  her  presence,  but  was  refused  ; 
she  had  come  to 'seek  comfort  from  her 
royal  friend  and  sister,  and  found  herself  a 
prisoner ;  she  had  merely  fled  from  one 
prison  to  another.  '  A  guard  of  two  hun- 
dred men  was  sent  from  Berwick  to  Car- 
lisle Castle, — men  so  faithful  that  if  there 
was  any  attempt  at  flight,  Elizabeth  ex- 
pressed a  fear  that  they  would  make  short 
work  of  their  charge.'J     Mary's  flight  into 


*  Hist,  of  Eliz.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  ISY. 
f  Ibid.,  p.  151.     X  Ibid.,  p.  239. 
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England  was,  no  doubt,  embarrassing  ;  and 
Mr.  Froude  says  that  '  in  -the  golden  era  of 
the  Plantagenets,  such  a  difficulty  would 
have  been  disposed  of  more  swiftly  and 
more  effectively ; '  but  now,  in  a  more 
scrupulous  age,  '  the  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing sufferer  was  manifestly  a  dangerous  ani- 
mal which  had  run  into  a  trap,  difficult  to 
keep,  yet  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  abroad, 
till  her  teeth  were  drawn,  and  her  claws 
pared  to  the  quick.'  Elizabeth  still  affected 
friendship,  but  she  readily  accepted  the 
harsh  counsels  of  her  ministers.  She  wrote 
affectionate  letters,  she  continued  her  inter- 
meddling policy  in  Scotland,  but  she  held 
her  prisoner  safe,  and  was  taking  measui'es 
to  destroy  her  reputation  and  influence. 

'  Oh,  Madam,'  she  wrote,  '  there  is  not  a 
creature  living  who  more  longs  to  hear  your 
justification  than  myself;  not  one  who  would 
lend  more  willing  ear  to  any  ansM'^er  which  will 
clear  your  honour.  .  .  .  On  the  word  of  a 
prince,  I  promise  you  that  neither  your  sub- 
jects, nor  any  advice  I  may  receive  from  my 
own  councillors,  shall  move  me  to  ask  anything 
of  you  which  may  endanger  you  or  touch  your 
honour.'     (Vol.  iii.  p.  248.) 

Most  people  will  think  such  professions 
as  insincere  and  insidious  as  the  rest  of 
Elizabeth's  conduct ;  but  Mr.  Froude  re- 
gards her  as  'in  reality  Mary's  best  friend, 
who  was  fighting  for  her  against  all  her  own 
ministers,  and,  guilty  or  innocent,  wished 
only  to  give  her  a  fresh  chance  upon  the 
throne  which  she  had  forfeited,'  We  fear, 
however,  that  her  friendship  was  about  equal 
to  her  generosity.  Mary,  who  had  tied 
without  her  wardrobe,  complained  to  the 
Queen  that  she  was  even  without  a  change 
of  linen  ;  her  necessities  were  nobly  re- 
lieved by  'a  couple  of  torn  shifts,  two 
black    velvet,   and  two  pair    of 


of 


pieces 
shoes. 

The  rags  of  Elizabeth's  friendship  were 
not  more  worthy  of  gratitude.  While  she 
made  a  show  of  supporting  Mary  in  Scot- 
land, with  high  words  and  menaces,  she  was 
betraying  her  into  submission,  and  casting 
toils  around  her.  She  had  no  right  to  med- 
dle between  Mary  and  her  subjects  :  she  had 
no  claim  to  dictate  to  a  neighbouring  and 
friendly  Stale;  yet  she  assumed  to  judge  of 
Mary's  guilt  or  innocence,  and  beguiled  the 
unhappy  captive,  by  terms  of  pretended 
sympathy,  into  compliance  with  her  treach- 
erous advice.  She  promised  that  if  Mary 
could  acquit  herself  of  the  charges  made 
against  her,  she  should  be  restored.  Mary 
declined  with  queenly  dignity  to  be  thus  put 
upon  her  trial  : — 

'  I  came,'  said  she,  '  to  recover  my  honour, 
and  to  obtain  help  to  chastise  my  false  accus- 


ers— not  to  answer  those  charges  against  me  as 
if  I  were  their  equal,  but  myself  to  accuse  them 
in  your  presence.  .  .  .  Madam,  I  am  no  equal 
of  theirs,  and  would  sooner  die  than  so,  by  act 
of  mine,  declare  myself.'     (Vol.  iii.  p.  255.) 

In  vain  Lord  Herries  protested,  on  her 
behalf,  that  Elizabeth  'had  no  right  to  con- 
stitute herself  a  judge  between- the  sovereign 
and  subjects  of  a  foreign  realm.  She  re- 
plied that  she  would  not  quarrel  for  the 
name  of  judge,  but  on  the  reality  she  in- 
tended to  insist.'  No  less  vainly  did  he 
entreat  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  leave 
England.  Elizabeth  was*  resolved  to  hold 
her  fast,  and  to  degrade  her. 

'As  to  her  going  to  France,'  sl^aid,  '  I  will 
not  lower  myself  in  the  eyes  of  nipTfellow-sove- 
reigns  by  acting  like  a  fool.  The  King,  her 
husband,  when  she  was  in  that  country,  gave 
her  the  style  and  arms  of  this  realm.  I  am  not 
anxious  for  a  repetition  of  that  affair.  I  can 
defend  my  own  right.  But  I  will  not,  of  my 
own  accord,  do  a  thing  which  may  be  turned  to 
my  own  hurt.'     (Vol.  iii.  p.  2 Gl.) 

According  to  Mr.  Froude,  '  she  wished 
only  that  so  much  evidence  should  be 
brought  forward  as  would  justify  the  Lords 
in  their  rebellion,  and  would  justify  Eliza- 
beth also  in  restoring  the  Queen  with  a 
character  slightly  clouded — to  be  maintained 
under  her  own  protectorate,  and  with  her 
hands  so  bound  as  to  incapacitate  her  from 
further  mischief.'*  '  She  told  De  Silva  that 
the  Queen  of  Scots  should  be  restored,  but 
restored  without  power,  and  her  acquittal 
should  be  so  contrived  that  a  shadow  of 
guilt  should  be  allowed  still  to  remain.'  f 
But  Mary  herself  naturally  treated  her  pro- 
fessions as  hypocrisy  ;  and  Cecil  wrote  '  that, 
it  was  not  meant,  if  the  Queen  of  Scots  was 
found  guilty  of  the  murder,  to  restore  her  to 
Scotland,  however  her  friends  might  brag 
to  the  contrary.' J  At  all  events,  the  un- 
fortunate rival  was  to  be  made  an  instru- 
ment of  Elizabeth's  ambition  and  love  of 
intrigue.  If  she  would  not  be  put  upon  her 
trial,  before  a  tribunal  which  had  no  pretence 
to  jurisdiction,  the  lords  were  to  be  charged 
with  rebellion,  and  in  their  own  defence 
were  to  bring  accusations  against  their  sove- 
reign, which  she  might  answer  or  not,  as  she 
thought  fit.  It  was  a  cunning  device ;  but 
the  Queen's  jurisdiction  was  equally  want- 
ing ;  and  her  purpose  was  no  less  dishonest 
than  cruel.  She  intended  Murray  '  to  utter 
all  he  could  to  the  Queen  of  Scots'  dishon- 
our ;  to  cause  her  to  come  in  disdain  with 
the  whole  subjects  of  the  realm,  that  she 
might  be  the  more  unable  to  attempt  any- 


*  Hist,  of  Eliz.  vol.  iii.  p.  262. 
X  Ibid.,  p.  276. 


f  Ibid.,  p  271. 
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thing  to  her  disadvantage  ;'  *  while  to  per- 
suade Mary  to  appear,  she  was  pretending 
that  if  she  could  clear  herself  she  should  be 
restored  to  her  kingdom. 

After  protracted  negotiations,  intrigues, 
and  vacillation,  Elizabeth  completed  her 
subtle  scheme.  In  October  1568,  a  com- 
mission was  opened  at  York,  in  which  Eliza- 
beth was  represented  by  the  Earl  of  Sussex, 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
Scotland  by  the  Regent  Murray  in  person 
and  other  commissioners,  and  Mary  Stuart 
by  Lord  Herries,  Boyd,  Livingston,  Cock- 
burn,  and  her  chief  adviser  John  Leslie, 
Bishop  of  Ross.  All  these  parties  were 
playing  a  cross  game:  Elizabeth  was  intent 
upon  obtaining  evidence  of  Mary's  guilt, 
without  sacrificing  her  entirely  to  the  Re- 
gent ;  ihe  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  forwarding 
his  own  design  of  a  marriage  with  the  fugi- 
tive Queen  ;  Murray,  distrusting  Elizabeth, 
was  fearful  of  exposing  himself  to  the  venge- 
ance of  his  own  sovereign,  in  case  of  her 
restoration  ;  and  Mary  -was  hoping  that 
partly  by  the  aid  of  Elizabeth,  and  partly  by 
intrigues  with  her  own.  friends,  and  a  com- 
promise with  her  enemies,  she  might  be  re- 
stored to  liberty  and  power. 

The  confederate  lords  were  accused  of 
rebellion  ;  and  in  reply,  Murray  defended 
them  on  the  ground  of  Bothwell's  crimes 
and  the  Queen's  marriage,  without  accusing 
her  of  being  concerned  in  the  murder.  But 
while  he  withheld  this  public  accusation,  he 
showed  the  Commissioners,  in  private,  the 
proofs  which  he  was  able  to  offer.  '  To  this 
point,'  says  Mr.  Froudt^,  'Elizabeth  had 
brought  it  ;  she  had  spun  refinement  within 
refinement,  artifice  within  artifice.  The 
Queen  of  Scots  was  to  be  accused  and  not 
accused,  acquitted  and  not  acquitted,  restor- 
ed and  not  restored.'  Suddenly,  however, 
she  heard  of  Norfolk's  projected  marriage, 
and  at  once  cancelled  the  York  Commission, 
and  summoned  all  the  parties  to  Westmin- 
ster. 

Here  she  assembled  a  council  of  Peers, 
before  whom  the  proceedings  were  resumed. 
The  Bishop  of  Ross  entered  a  '  protestation 
that  while  ready  to  treat  for  an  arrange- 
ment, he  was  submitting  to  no  form  of  judg- 
ment, nor  would  admit  any  judge  or  judges 
whatever  to  have  authority  over  his  sove- 
reign.' Murray  now  openly  accused  Mary 
of  having  been  the  contriver  of  her  husband's 
murder,  but  svithout  producing  the  proofs  ; 
and  the  Bishop  of  Ross  contended  on  her 
behalf,  that  she  was  now  insidiously  put 
upon  her  trial,  contrary  to  the  engagements 
of  the  Queen  of  England.     If  she  were  to 


*  Ibid.,  p.  289. 


reply  at  all,  it  could  only  be  in  person,  be- 
fore the  Queen  herself  and  the  Peers.  An- 
other attempt  was  now  made  to  stop  the 
case  and  arrange  a  compromise ;  but  the 
Queen  was  resolved  that  the  proofs  should 
not  be  withheld.  The  Bishop  of  Ross  pro- 
tested, and  declared  the  confei'ence  at  an 
end  ;  but  Murray,  when  called  upon  to 
justify  his  accusations,  produced  the  fatal 
casket  and  other  evidence.  In  this  manner, 
the  Queen  of  Scots  had  been  betrayed  into 
proceedings  by  which  she  found  herself  put 
upon  her  trial,  in  a  court  having  no  pretence 
to  jurisdiction  over  her  ;  and  the  proofs  of 
her  guilt  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the  sove- 
reign whose  enmity  she  had  too  much  rea- 
son to  dread.  She  was  tried  in  her  absence, 
and  in  a  form  which  put  it  out  of  her  power 
to  rebut  the  adverse  evidence,  without 
acknowledging  the  usurped  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court. 

Mr.  Froude  is  pleased  to  affirm  that 
'  Elizabeth  had  not  meant  to  deceive;  but  a 
vacillating  purpose  and  shifting  humour  had 
been  as  effective  as  the  most  delibei-ate 
treachery.'*  That  she  showed  vacillation  in 
contriving  the  means  of  ruining  Mary  Stuart 
may  be  admitted  ;  but  as  to  the  object  itself 
there  was  throughout  an  inflexible  resolu- 
tion. She  now  artfully  advised  her  victim 
to  abandon  her  defence  and  throw  herself 
upon  her  forbearance,  which  would  have 
been  no  less  than  a  confession  of  guilt. 
This  snare  w^as  avoided  ;  she  was  afraid  of 
being  'entrapped  and  allured;'  but  Mary 
was  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  peers  and 
privy  council  ;  and,  as  she  had  refused  to 
offer  a  defence,  there  was  still  an  excuse  for 
continuing  her  imprisonment.  On  the  other 
hand,  Murray  had  been  tricked  by  false 
promises  into  the  production  of  evidence  of 
his  sister's  guilt,  but  fiiiled  in  obtaining  a 
confirmation  of  her  deposition,  or  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  own  title  as  regent. 
Elizabeth  bad  been  false,  fickle,  and  treach- 
erous to  all  parties  ;  she  had  betrayed  them 
all  alike  for  her  own  selfish  and  tortuous 
ends.  Mr.  Froude  finds  traces  of  a  '  weak 
and  unreasoning  tenderness,'  and  even  of 
'generosity,'  in  her  conduct,  where  others 
see  hypocrisy  and  hardness  of  heart. 

We  are  unable  to  accept  his  judgment 
upon  these  events,  or  to  acquit  Queen  Eliza- 
beth of  injustice  and  perfidy.  The  flight  of 
Mary  into  England  had  been  prompted  by 
her  own  strong  pi-ofessions  of  friendship, 
and  her  pretended  indignation  against  those 
who  had  dethroned  her  ;  and  to  reward  her 
confidence  with  imprisonment,  and  reduce 
her  by  insidious  devices  to  the  degraded  po- 


*  Hist,  of  Eliz.,  vol.  iii.  p.  350. 
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silion  of  a  criminal  needs  a  better  excuse 
than  vacillation  to  redeem  her  conduct  fronn 
imputations  of  treachery.  However  em- 
barrassing Mary's  flight  into  England  may 
have  been,  it  was  the  clear  duty  of  Eliza- 
beth to  have  left  her  free  ;  and  the  artful 
scheme  of  assuming  a  jurisdiction  over  her, 
which  had  no  warrant  in  international  law, 
was  a  monstrous  usurpation  of  power. 
Her  conduct  was  no  less  impolitic  than  un- 
just; and  however  much  reason  there  may 
have  been  for  apprehending  Mary's  intrigues 
wnth  France  or  Spain,  her  unjust  imprison- 
ment in  England  was  the  cause  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  troubles  of  Elizabeth's 
reign.  Mr.  Froude  has  laboured  heavily 
to  vindicate  or  excuse  her ;  but  we  think  he 
has  laboured  in  vain  ;  and  that  M.  Mignet's 
sterner  estimate  of  her  conduct  is  more  con- 
sistent with  historic  truth.  Speaking  of  this 
period,  he  says: — 

'  As  for  Mary  Stuart,  she  remained  a  prison- 
er in  England.  Elizabetli  not  only  did  not  as- 
sist her  against  her  subjects,  as  she  had  pro- 
mised, but  did  not  even  restore  her  liberty,  of 
which  she  ought  never  to  have  deprived  her. 
Without  respect  for  the  rules  of  justice  and  the 
rights  of  hosi)itality,  as  well  as  for  the  preroga- 
tives of  crowns,  she  was  not  afraid  to  imprison 
a  suppliant  and  to  bring  to  judgment  a  queen. 
vShe  had  not  been  sensible  either  of  the  trust  of 
tlie  fugitive,  or  of  the  praj^ers  of  the  relative,  or 
of  the  affliction  of  the  woman,  or  of  the  honour 
of  the  sovereign.  Mar}'-  Stuart,  on  her  side, 
had  no  longer  any  reserve  to  maintajn  towards 
Elizabeth.  Arrested  with  perfidy,  defamed 
with  hatred,  imprisoned  with  injustice,  she  was 
justified  in  attempting  everj^thing  to  gain  her 
freedom.     She  did  not  fail  to  do  so.'* 

More  serious  difficulties  were  about  to 
disturb  Elizabeth's  reign  than  the  torture  of 
a  defenceless  woman,  and  officious  inter- 
meddling in  the  affairs  of  a  friendly  State; 
and  they  were  due,  in  great  measure,  to  her 
treatment  of  Mary,  and  to  her  insincerity 
and  vacillation  in  dealing  with  her  own 
subjects  and  with  foreign  sovereigns.  The 
Reformation  was  so  recent  that  religion  was 
still  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  embarrass- 
ment in  England  as  in  several  other  States. 
The  Catholics  had  lieen  put  down  ;  but  they 
hoj^cd  for  the  restoration  of  their  faith  in 
another  reign,  if  not  in  this.  They  had 
looked  forward  to  the  succession  of  Mary 
Stuart ;  and  her  hard  treatment  by  the 
Queen  now  led  them  to  espouse  her  cause, and 
to  piecipitatc  their  plans  for  overthrowing 
the  Rt- formation,  and  with  it  the  Queen 
herself — the  chief  Protestant  sovereign  of 
Europe.  The  aid  of  the  Kings  of  France 
and  Spain,  as  great   Catholic  Powers,  was 


*  Histoire  de  Marie  Stuart,  3rd  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  63. 


naturally  relied  on ;  and  hence  arose  a  suc- 
cession of  intrigues  and  rebellions  which 
distracted  Elizabeth's  reign  for  eighteen 
years. 

In  August  1568,  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
De  Silva,  was  replaced  at  the  Court  of  Lon- 
don by  Don  Guerau  de  Espes.  The  one 
was  a  high-bred  and  accomplished  gentle- 
man, averse  to  intrigue,  and  without  fana- 
ticism :  the  other  was  at  once  a  conspirator 
and  a  fanatic. 

'  On  Don  Guerau  had  descended  the  dropped 
mantle  of  De  Quadra.  Inferior  to  his  prototype 
in  natural  genius  for  conspiracy,  inferior  to  him 
in  intellectual  appreciation  of  the  instruments 
with  which  he  was  working — he  was  neverthe- 
less in  hatred  of  heresy,  in  unscrupulousness, 
in  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  absolute  careless- 
ness of  personal  risk  to  himself,  as  fit  an 
instrument  as  Philip  could  have  found  to  com- 
municate with  the  Catholics,  and  to  form  a 
party  among  them  read}''  for  any  purpose  for 
which  the  King  of  Spain  might  desire  to  use 
them.'     {Hut.  of  Elis.^  vol.  iii.  p.  328.) 

He  at  once  became  the  centre  of  intrigues 
and  conspiracies,  into  all  the  secrets  of  which 
we  are  admitted  by  the  Simancas  archives 
and  other  state  papers  of  the  time.  Mr. 
Froude  has  entered  into  them  with  elaborate 
and  instructive  detail ;  he  has  traced  out  all 
the  agents  in  the  dark  plots  by  which  Eliza- 
beth's throne  and  life  were  threatened  ;  and 
he  has  introduced  us  to  the  inner  councils  of 
the  Queen  and  her  advisers,  by  whom  these 
plots  were  countermined. 

Two  conspiracies,  to  which  Don  Guerau 
was  a  party,  were  speedily  set  on  foot ;  and 
in  both  the  foremost  place  was  assigned 
to  Mary  Stuart.  The  northern  lords  were 
projecting  a  Catholic  insurrection,  the  de- 
thronement of  Elizabeth,  the  crowning  of 
Mary  Stuart,  and  her  marriage  with  Don 
John  of  Austria.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  and 
his  adherents  merely  sought  the  overthrow  of 
Cecil,  and  the  marriage  of  Norfolk  to  Mary, 
who  was  to  become  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England.  While  these  plots  were  being 
hatched,  Elizabeth's  conduct  to  Spain  and 
France  was  so  false  and  treacherous  that 
she  narrowly  escaped  a  war  with  both.  She 
had  encouraged  and  protected  English  pri- 
vateers who  preyed  upon  the  commerce  of 
Spain  ;  ships  laden  with  Spanish  treasure 
were  seized  in  the  ports  of  Plymouth  and 
Southampton,  and  appropriated  by  the 
Queen;  and  outrages  were  committed  upon 
the  persons  and  property  of  Spanish  mer- 
chants resident  in  England.  Redress  was 
withheld  by  cunning  subterfuges  and  false- 
hood. A  policy  no  less  provoking  was  pur- 
sued towards  France.  While  the  Queen 
professed  herself  neutral   in   the  civil  war 
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raging  between  the  King  and  the  Hugue- 
nots, she  was  aiding  the  Prince  of  Conde  at 
Rochelle  with  money  and  ammunition  ;  and 
English  privateers  sailing  under  Conde's 
flag  seized  French  ships,  and  openly  sold 
their  prizes  at  Plymouth  and  Dover.  The 
remonstrances  of  the  French  ambassador 
were  met  with  transparent  evasions. 

Happily,  the  jealousies  of  France  and 
Spain  prevented  them  from  making  common 
canse  against  England  ;  and  Elizabeth  con- 
tinued her  deceptions  without  the  cost  of  a 
foreign  war.  But  conspiracies  at  home  were 
naturally  fomented  by  so  impolitic  an  irri- 
tation of  the  Catholic  Powers.  Elizabeth 
might  have  taken  the  lead  of  the  Protestant 
cause  in  Europe.  She  might  have  aided  the 
Huguenots  in  France  and  the  Netherlands, 
and  have  conciliated  the  Reformers  of  all 
denominations  in  England  and  Scotland. 
Such  a  policy  might  have  been  hazardous, 
but  while  generous  and  noble  in  itself,  it 
would  have  secured  a  hearty  support  to  her 
throne  against  the  intrigues  of  the  Catholics  ; 
and  who  can  say  what  an  impulse  it  would 
have  given  to  Protestantism  in  Europe ! 
The  mean  and  pitiful  course  pursued  by  her, 
so  far  from  effectually  supporting  the  Protest- 
ant cause  abroad,  merely  encouraged  the 
Huguenots  in  an  ineffectual  resistance,  while 
it  provoked  the  Catholics  throughout  Eu- 
rope, and  won  no  Protestant  sympathy  in 
England. 

Such  being  her  relations  with  foreign  Pow- 
ers, she  was  exposed  to  the  treasons  of  her 
own  subjects  encouraged  by  their  ambassa- 
dors. The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  feeble,  hesi- 
tating, and  timid,  had  separated  himself  from 
the  northern  lords  in  pursuit  of  his  own 
personal  objects ;  but  he  had  been  so  far 
tempted  into  treason  as  to  seek  assistance 
in  his  plot  from  the  Duke  of  Alva ;  and 
when  Elizabeth  peremptorily  forbade  his 
projected  marriage  with  Mary,  he  was  nearly 
driven  into  revolt.  But  his  courage  failed 
him  ;  he  allowed  himself  to  be  arrested,  and 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  There  he 
t  renounced  his  alliance  with  Mary,  and,  after 
some  time,  obtained  the  Queen's  forgive- 
ness. 

But  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  and  their  confederates  in  the 
North,  were  more  earnest  in  their  conspi- 
racy, and  were  encourag'ed  by  the  strong 
Catholic  sympathies  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties, and  by  promises  of  support  from  Alva 
in  Flanders.  All  their  measures  w'ere  con- 
certed with  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  Don 
Guerau  ;  and  in  November  1569,  the  coun- 
ties of  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  York- 
shire were  in  arms  against  the  Queen,  But 
the  South  was  true  and  loyal ;  the  rebels 


were  foiled  in  their  attempt  to  rescue  Mary 
Stuart ;  they  received  no  aid  from  Alva ; 
and  the  Queen's  forces  soon  drove  the 
leaders  across  the  border  into  Scotland. 
Northumberland  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Regent,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  the  Scot- 
tish people,  and  lodged  in  Lochleven  Castle  ; 
and  Elizabeth,  not  content  with  the  most 
cruel  punishments  inflicted  upon  the  rebels 
whom  she  had  in  her  power,  demanded  the 
extradition  of  the  earls  by  the  Scottish 
government.  Wholesale  executions  were 
carried  out,  in  which  the  Queen  showed  her- 
self as  intent  upon  lucre  as  upon  vengeance. 
Numbers  of  those  who  had  no  lands  were  to 
be  hung  by  martial  law  on  the  parish  green 
or  market-place;  and  the  servants  of  the 
principal  insurgents  were  to  be  executed 
near  their  masters'  houses  ;  and  '  the  bodies 
were  not  to  be  removed,  but  to  remain  till 
they  fell  to  pieces  where  they  hung.'  Those 
who  had  lands  were  to  be  formally  tried,  in 
order  that  the  Queen  might  be  assured  of 
the  escheats  ;  and  if  judgment  was  not 
given  for  the  Crown,  the  prisoners  were  to 
be  remitted  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Star  Chamber.  Elizabeth, '  to  whom,'  says 
Mr.  Froude,  'nothing  natural  was  more  dis- 
tasteful than  cruelty  (!)  when  Sussex's  ar- 
rangements (for  these  executions)  were  made 
known  to  her,  was  only  impatient  that  they 
should  be  carried  out;'  and  on  the  11th 
January  she  wrote  that  'she  somewhat  mar- 
velled that  she  had  as  yet  heard  nothing 
from  Sussex  of  any  execution  done  by  mar- 
tial law  as  was  appointed  ;  and  she  required 
him,  if  the  same  was  not  already  done,  to 
proceed  thereto  with  all  the  expedition  he 
might,  and  to  certify  her  of  his  doings 
therein.' 

While  these  executions  were  proceeding, 
the  Queen  was  trying  to  force  the  Regent  to 
surrender  Northumberland,  and  was  offer- 
ing bribes  for  the  treacherous  capture  of 
Westmoreland.  Murray  did  not  venture 
to  comply  with  her  demands;  he  had  al- 
ready roused  a  bitter  feeling  by  the  impri- 
sonment of  Northumberland;  and  while  he 
was  still  holding  out  against  Elizabeth's  per- 
sistent claims,  he  was  himself  struck  down 
by  the  hand  of  the  assassin  Bothwellhaugh. 
The  Regent  Murray  is  one  of  Mr.  Fronde's 
favourite  characters,  and  deserves  a  large 
share  of  his  panegyrics.  That  he  was  the 
enemy  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  had 
driven  her  from  her  kingdom,  would  alone 
have  been  a  sufficient  claim  to  his  favour  ; 
but  Murray  had  many  eminent  qualities 
which,  in  evil  times,  commend  him  to  our 
respect.  If  it  be  exaggerated  praise  to  aflSrm 
with  Mr.  Froude  that  'when  the  verdict  of 
plain  human  sense  can  get  itself  pronoun- 
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ced,  the  "good  Regent"  will  take  his  place 
among  the  best  and  greatest  men  who  have 
ever  lived,'*,  we  cannot  but  admire  his 
moral  superiority  over  the  ruffians  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded.  They  were  without 
any  sense  of  religion  or  justice ;  he  was  an 
earnest  Protestant,  yet  above  the  narrow 
intolerance  of  the  fanatics  of  his  own  age 
and  country  ;  and  he  honestly  desired  that 
Scotland  should  be  quietly  governed  and 
her  deadly  factions  quelled.  His  greatest 
embarrassment  had  been  due  to  Elizabeth's 
meddling  and  inconstant  policy,  and  his 
chief  errors  to  her  dictation. 

The  second  of  Mr.  Froude's  new  volumes 
opens  with  some  observations  on  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Reformation  upon  the  character 
of  the  people  in  England  and  in  Scotland, 
which  will  help  us  to  understand  some  of 
the  political  problems  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 
Three-quarters  of  the  peers,  he  tells  us,  and 
half  the  gentlemen  were  disaffected;  and 
they  had  the  goodwill  and  encouragement  of 
France  and  Spain,  whom  she  had  insulted 
and  provoked  :  yet  the  northern  rebellion 
had  miserably  failed.  It  was,  indeed,  a  rash 
and  ill-concerted  rising,  and  was  readily  put 
down  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  executive 
government ;  yet  if  the  Catholic  body  were 
us  numerous  and  as  disaffected  as  they  are 
represented  to  have  been,  it  is  singular  that 
the  northern  earls  met  with  so  little  support. 
Doubtless  it  was  one  thing  to  conspii-e  for 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  faith,  and 
another  to  rebel  against  their  lawful  sover- 
eign ;  but  much  was  due  to  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  two  religions. 

'  Catholicism  in  England  was  still  to  appear- 
ance large  and  imposing,  but  its  strength  was 
the  strength  of  age,  which,  when  it  is  bowed 
or  broken,  cannot  lilt  itself  again.  Protestant- 
.ism,  on  the  other  hand,  was  exuberant  in  the 
freshness  of  youth.  .  .  .  The  Catholic  rested 
upon  order  and  tradition,  stately  in  his  habits 
of  thought,  mechanical  and  regular  in  his  mode 
of  action.  His  party  depended  on  its  leaders, 
and  the  leaders  looked  for  guidance  to  the  Pope 
and  the  European  Princes.  The  Protestant 
was  self-dependent,  confident,  careless  of  life, 
believing  in  the  future  not  the  past,  irrepressi- 
ble by  authority,  eager  to  grapple  with  his 
adversary  wherever  he  could  find  him,  and 
rushing  into  piracy,  metaphorical  or  literal, 
when  regular  w^arfare  was  denied  him.'  (Vol. 
iv.  p.  4.) 

AVith  such  supporters  of  her  throne,  Eliza- 
beth was  able  to  defy  Catholic  disaffection 
and  foreign  intrigues. 


The  influence  of  the  Reformation  upon 
the  character  of  the  people,  was  far  more 
striking  in  Scotland  than  in  England. 

'  Elsewhere  the  plebeian  elements  of  nations 
had  risen  to  power  through  the  arts  and  indus- 
tries which  make  men  rich — the  commons  of 
Scotland  were  sons  of  their  religion.  While 
the  nobles  were  splitting  into  factions,  chasing 
their  small  ambitions,  taking  securities  for  their 
fortunes  or  entangling  themselves  in  political 
intrigues,  the  tradesmen,  the  mechanics,  the 
poor  tillers  of  the  soil,  had  sprung  suddenly 
into  consciousness,  wdth  spiritual  convictions 
for  which  they  were  prepared  to  live  and  die. 
The  fear  of  God  in  them  left  no  room  for  the 
fear  of  any  other  thing ;  and  in  the  very  fierce 
intolerance  which  Knox  had  poured  into  their 
veins,  they  had  become  a  force  in  the  state.  The 
poor  clay  which,  a  generation  earlier,  the  baron 
would  have  trodden  into  sHme,  had  been  heated 
red-hot  in  the  furnace  of  a  new  faith.'  * 

In  this  faith  there  was,  indeed,  a  large 
leaven  of  bigotry  and  fanaticism  ;  but  we 
can  never  fail  to  recognise  its  elevating  in- 
fluence upon  the  moral  character  of  the 
Scottish  people,  nor  to  admire  their  resolute 
independence  and  indomitable  love  of  liberty. 
It  was  one  of  the  faults  of  the  late  Mr, 
Buckle  that  in  his  historical  review  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  he  dwelt  with  too 
much  contempt  upon  their  fanaticism,  and 
appreciated  too  lightly  the  virtues  by  which 
it  was  accompanied,  and  the  political  and 
social  results  of  an  earnest,  if  narrow,  creed. 

Religion  was  still  the  chief  moving  cause 
of  the  political  events  of  this  time.  Dur- 
ing  the  northern  rebellion,  many  Catholic 
gentlemen  had  scrupled  to  take  arms  against 
the  Queen,  who  had  not  been  excommuni- 
cated by  the  head  of  their  Church;  and  in 
order  to  assist  the  Catholic  cause  in  England, 
and  if  possible  to  unite  Spain  and  France  in 
a  crusade  against  a  Protestant  Queen,  Pope 
Pius  v.,  in  February,  1570,  framed  a  bull 
of  excommunication  against  Elizabeth,  in 
which  he  absolved  her  subjects  from  their 
allegiance,  and  forbade  them  to  recognise 
her  any  longer  as  their  sovereign.  As  this 
missive  had  not  the  sanction  of  Philip  II.,  % 
it  was  confided  to  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
to  be  issued  at  the  first  convenient  oppor- 
tunity. Meanwhile,  Elizabeth  was  resolved 
upon  punishing  the  rebel  lords  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  Scotland  ;  and  as  they  were 
not  given  up  to  her.  Lord  Sussex  was  com- 
manded to  make  a  raid  across  the  border, 
which  he  did  in  such  a  fashion  that  he  de- 
stroyed '  ninety  strong  castles,  houses,  and 
dwelling-places,  with  three  hundred  towns 


*  Hist,  of  Eliz.,  vol.  iii.  p.  581.  Wignet's  estimate 
of  Murray's  character  is  less  favourable ;  but  lie 
does  justice  to  his  eminent  qualities.  (Ilistoire  do 
Marie  Stuart,  vol.  ii.  p.  116.) 


*  Hist,  of  Eliz.,  vol.  iv.  p.  24;  see  also  another 
instructive  passage  upon  the  influence  of  John  Knox, 
p.  456. 
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and  villages.'  And  while  executing  this 
outrage  upon  a  friendly  State,  Elizabeth  was 
increasing  the  dissensions  of  that  unhappy 
country  by  constant  intrigues  with  its  va- 
rious fiictions.  She  still  refused  to  recog- 
nise the  infant  James  ;  she  still  pretended 
to  contemplate  the  restoration  of  Mary 
Stuart ;  she  seemed  to  favor  both  religions  ; 
she  offered  her  support  to  any  party  which 
would  assist  in  executing  the  law  against 
the  English  rebels ;  she  was  changing  her 
course  from  day  to  day ;  she  was  deceiving 
friends  and  enemies,  until  she  was  assured 
by  Sussex  that  '  she  must  decide  quickly,  or 
she  would  lose  both  parties.' 

Still  she  was  able  to  betray  and  trifle  with 
all  who  trusted  her.  She  had  provoked 
and  insulted  France  and  Spain,  but  they 
had  shrunk  from  making  war  upon  bcr ; 
she  had  outraged  Scotland,  but  was  able  to 
dgfy  its-resentment.  France  threatened  to 
send  troops  to  assist  her  Scottish  ally,  but 
the  threat  was  not  carried  out.  Again  an 
English  army  crossed  the  border,  and  this 
time  it  descended  upon  the  Hamiltons,  the 
main  supporters  of  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
whose  restoration  Elizabeth  pretended  to 
have  in  view. 

Mary's  party  and  the  Catholics  were  fu- 
rious at  this  hostile  movement ;  and  on  the 
15th  of  May,  while  the  army  was  still  in 
Scotland,  the  bull  of  excommunication  was 
found  nailed  against  the  Bishop  of  London's 
door.  Appearing  at  such  a  time,  it  seemed 
as  if  France  had  resolved  to  carry  out  her 
threat,  and  that  a  Catholic  crusade  was 
about  to  explode  against  England.  In 
Elizabeth's  councils  there  was  now  a  se- 
rious division  of  opinion.  Lord  Arundel, 
Leicester,  and  other  councillors  who  fa- 
voured Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  proposed  to 
avert  war  by  the  release  of  Mary  Stuart,  an 
accommodation  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  and 
the  recall  of  the  army  from  that  country. 
Cecil  was  for  open  defiance  of  France  and 
the  Catholics,  and  exclaimed  '  that  the 
Queen  had  no  friends  but  the  Protestants, 
and  if  she  yielded,  she  would  lose  them 
all.'  The  stern  Lord  Keeper  Bacon  con- 
demned Arundel  and  his  friends  '  as  secret 
servants  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,'  and  said — 

'  After  what  you  have  done  and  are  doing  in 
Scotland,  you  cannot  now  turn  back  ;  courage 
alone  is  safety — courage  and  persistence.  Go 
on  as  you  have  begun,  and  there  will  be  soon 
no  Queen's  party,  no  French  party,  no  Catholic 
party  to  trouble  that  country  more.  English 
influence  will  be  supreme  there,  and  religion, 
the  Protestant  religion,  will  be  established  be- 
yond reach  of  harm  from  end  to  end  of  Britain.' 
(Vol.  iv.  p.  63.) 

Elizabeth,  as  usual,  was   undecided,  but 


she  at  once  recalled  her  troops  to  Berwick 
and  renewed  negotiations  with  Mary  Stuart. 
So  far  the  Catholic  party  had  prevailed; 
and  while  Elizabeth  was  doubting  and 
vacillating,  she  was  surrounded  by  conspir- 
ators. Arundel  was  plotting  her  over, 
throw,  and  Don  Guerau  was  planning  a 
Catholic  insurrection  the  instant  Mary 
Stuart  was  set  at  liberty,  to  be  aided  by  a 
Spanish  army  from  Flanders.  But  again 
Elizabeth  changed  her  course,  and  while 
pretending  to  negotiate  with  Mary  Stuart, 
she  assured  the  Scottish  lords  '  that  in  no 
wise  they  should  shrink  or  yield ;  and 
whatever  the  Queen  of  Scots  or  her  friends 
might  say  to  the  contrary,  they  might  as- 
sure themselves  of  the  support  of  Eng- 
land.'* 

It  were  tedious  to  follow  Elizabeth 
through  all  her  windings ;  her  fickleness 
and  falsehood  exceed  belief.  She  had  hith- 
erto prevented  the  appointment  of  another 
Regent  to  succeed  Murray  :  at  length  she 
signified  her  assent  to  the  nomination  of 
the  Earl  of  Lennox  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
repeated  her  intimation  that  she  was  bent 
on  treating  with  Mary  Stuart.  No  wonder 
that  Randolph,  her  minister  at  the  Scottish 
Court,  declared  that  she  would  soon  not 
'  have  a  friend  in  Scotland  to  serve  her 
turn,'  She  had  forfeited  the  confidence  of 
all  parties,  whom  she  had  alternately  in- 
jured, insulted,  and  betrayed.  A  third 
foray  was  soon  made  across  the  border. 
Dumfries  Castle  was  blown  up,  and  '  not  a 
stone  house  left  standing  in  Galloway  capa- 
ble of  giving  shelter  to  armed  men.'  As- 
suredly Scotland  owed  little  gratitude  to 
Elizabeth's  good-will. 

Meanwhile  the  Papal  bull  had  encoui-aged 
a  religious  reaction  in  favour  of  the  ancient 
faith,  and  sustained  the  hopes  of  the  disaf- 
fected. Mr.  Froude  here  reverts  to  the  re- 
ligious condition  of  England  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  call  for  remark.  He  says  truly 
that '  the  Catholic  spirit  was  naturally  strong- 
est where  the  people  were  least  exposed  to 
contact  with  strangers.  In  the  Midland  and 
Northei'n  Counties,  where  the  feudal  tradi- 
tions lingered,  the  habits  were  unaltered  and 
the  superstitions  undispelled  ; '  while  the 
new  faith  was  readily  embraced  by  the  mer- 
chants and  traders  of  the  towns  and  sea- 
ports. We  will  not  contest  his  views  as  to 
'the  quieter,  purer,  nobler'  form  of  Puri- 
tanism ;  but  we  must  talie  exception  to  his 
unjust  treatment  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  Church,  he  says — 

'  was  a  latitudinarian  experiment,  a  contrivance 
to  enable  men  of  opposing  creeds  to  live  together 


*  Hist,  of  Eliz.,  vol.  iv.  p.  71. 
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without  shedding  each  other's  blood.  ...  In 
itself  it  pleased  no  party  or  section.  To  the 
heated  controversialist,  its  chief  merit  was  its 
chief  defect.' 

And  again,  it  was  the  extreme  reformers 
or  Puritans — 

*  who  formed  the  noble  element  in  the  Church 
of  England.  It  was  they  who  had  been  its  mar- 
t}'rs  ;  they  who,  in  their  scorn  of  the  world,  in 
their  passionate  desire  to  consecrate  themselves 
in  life  and  death  to  the  Almighty,  were  able  to 
rival  in  self-devotion  the  Catholic  saints.  ...  It 
would  have  fared  ill  with  England  had  there 
been  no  hotter  blood  there  than  filtered  in  the 
sluggish  veins  of  the  officials  of  the  Establish- 
ment. There  needed  an  enthusiasm  fiercer  far 
to  encounter  the  revival  of  Catholic  fanaticism ; 
and  if  the  young  Puritans,  in  the  heat  and  glow 
of  their  convictions,  snapped  their  traces  and 
flung  oflf  their  harness,  it  was  they,  after  all, 
who  saved  the  Church  which  attempted  to  dis- 
own them,  and  with  the  Church  saved  also  the 
stolid  mediocrity  to  which  the  fates  then  and 
ever  committed  and  commit  the  government  of 
it.'     (Vol.  iv.  pp.  107-115.) 

An  English  churchman  may  afford  to 
smile  at  the  irreverent  sneer  of  this  last 
passage,  and  to  ask  where  are  the  Puritan 
names  which  can  be  arrayed  against  the  il- 
lustrious line  of  worthies  who  have  adorned 
tlie  Church  of  England.*  But  he  is  bound 
to  protest  against  Mr,  Froude's  view  of  "the 
latitudinarian  scheme  of  his  Church.  Doubt- 
less, it  was  designed  to  be  comprehensive  : 
in  an  age  of  heated  controversy,  it  was  in- 
tended to  avoid  needless  offence  to  tender 
consciences ;  it  was  contrived  so  as  to  sink 
narrow  points  of  difference  among  Chris- 
tians in  a  broad  ground  of  agreement  and 
reconciliation  ;  it  favoured  moderation  and 
discouraged  fanaticism.  The  scheme  was 
at  once  pious,  rational,  and  statesmanlike. 
That  it  was  not  entirely  successful  is  to  be 
ascribed  rather  to  the  spirit  of  intolerance 
which  was  permitted  to  deface  it,  than  to  its 
own  inherent  defect?.  And  notwithstanding 
the  errors  of  kings,  bishops,  and  statesmen, 
tlie  Church  so  far  prevailed  over  all  other 
religious  communions,  that  within  a  century 
after  Elizabeth's  reign  it  comprised  at  least 
nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  England.  The 
Catholics  had  been  nearly  rooted  out  of  the 
land,  and  the  Puritan  non-conformists  were 
but  an  inconsiderable  sect.f     When,  in  our 

*  Mr.  Froude  has  introduced  into  his  fourth  vol- 
ume an  elaborate  panegyric  of  Thomas  Cartwrigbt ; 
but  by  how  many  living  Englishmen  would  the  works 
of  Cartwrigbt  now  be  known  if  they  were  not  res- 
cued from  oblivion  by  his  controversy  with  so  great 
a  man  as  Hooker  ?  But  the  name  of  Ilooker  does 
not  yet  occur  in  Mr.  Froude's  pages. 

f  In  1696,  out  of  2,599,786  freeholders  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  there   were  only  13,856   Roman 


own  time,  the  articles  and  formularies  of  the 
Church  of  England  have  been  subjected  to 
the  closest  judicial  scrutiny,  the  keenest  legal 
intellects  of  the  present  age  have  been 
struck  by  the  extraordinary  skill  and  wis- 
dom with  which  the  groundwork  of  the 
English  Church  was  laid. 

Apart  from  differences  of  doctrines  and 
ceremonial,  Catholics  were  repelled  from 
communion  with  the  Reformed  Church  by 
their  fliithfulness  to  the  papal  supremacy  ; 
and  many  who  had  submitted  to  outward 
conformity  were  encouraged  by  the  papal 
bull  to  discontinue  tbeir  attendance  at  the 
parish  church,  and  to  resume  their  own 
forms  of  worship.  The  Pope  had  further 
absolved  them  from  allegiance  to  an  hereti- 
cal prince  ;  and  their  faith  thus  naturally  led 
them  to  disaffection,  if  not  to  active  treason. 
To  restore  their  religion  was  a  sacred  duty ; 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  Queen  was  bufj-a 
necessary  means  to  that  end,  sanctified  by 
the  head  of  their  Church.  Elizabeth  was 
surrounded  by  traitors :  they  sat  at  her 
council ;  they  plotted  in  the  House  of  Peers  ; 
they  were  betraying  her,  and  scheming 
against  her  life,  as  ambassadors  from  friend- 
ly powers;  and  the  rallying  point  of  their 
treasons  was  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 

To  avert  the  perils  by  which  the  Queen 
was  beset  at  home  and  abroad,  Cecil  was 
sent  to  Chatsworth  to  treat  personally  with 
Mary  Stuart,  and  Walsingham  was  des- 
patched to  Paris  to  secure  a  closer  alliance 
with  Finance.  As  regards  Mai-y,  we  cannot 
believe  that  more  was  intended  than  to  be- 
guile her,  by  false  hopes,  from  her  intrigues 
with  France  and  Spain,  and  with  the  Catho- 
lic nobles.  Whatever  the  purpose,  Mr. 
Froude  is  ever  ready  for  her  execution  : — 

'  There  she  lay,  deserving,  if  crime  could  de- 
serve, the  highest  gallows  on  which  ever  mur- 
derer swung,  yet  guarded  hj  the  mystic  sanc- 
tity of  her  birth-claim  to  the  crown 

What  to  do  with  her  at  present,  and  till  the 
times  were  ripe  for  the  sharp  remedy  of  the 
axe,  might  well  try  the  strongest  intelligence.' 
(Vol.  iv.  p.  118.)  

With  France,  Walsingham's  negotiations 
took  a  turn  sufficiently  ridiculous.  The 
Court  and  the  Huguenots  had  lately  brought 
their  civil  war  to  a  close,  and  the  govern- 
ment were  now  free  for  any  enterprise  which 
ambition  might  prompt  them  to  undertake. 
Taking  the  Catholic  side,  they  might  espouse 
the  cause  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  marry  her  to 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  ;  or  siding  with  the  Pro- 
testants, they  might  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  England  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 


Catholics,  and  lOS.eTe  Protestant  non-conformists. 
{Census  Bejjort  on  Religioxis  Worship,  1851,  pp.  c.  ci.) 
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drive  out  Alva  and  the  Spaniards  from  the 
Netherlands.     It  was  a  great  occasion  for' 
adroit  diplomacy  ;  but  the  negotiations,  in- 
stead of  being  directed  by  high  statesman- 
ship, -were  rendered  at  once  absurd  and  re- 
volting by    the    coquetry,  indecision,    and 
falsehoods  of  Elizabeth.    The  Duke  of  An- 
jou  had  been  spoken  of  as  a  suitor  of  Mary 
Stuart ;  and  it  was  suggested  that  by  marry- 
ing him  herself,  she  could   disappoint  her 
rival,  and    secure   the   support   of  France 
against  all  her  enemies.     The  idea  was  not 
a  bad  one ;  and  even  Cecil  favoui-ed  it ;  but 
Anjou  was  a  boy  of  twenty,  and  Elizabeth 
a  mature  spinster  of  thirty-seven.      State 
marriages,  however,  are  not  always  govern- 
ed by  domestic  considerations,  and  this  ob- 
jection: might  have   been   submitted  to  on 
either  side  ;    but   Elizabeth    was    already 
known  as  a  folse  and  silly  coquette.     She 
had  befooled  many  suitors ;  five  years  be- 
fore she  had  declined  an  alliance  with  An- 
jou's  elder  brother  Charles,  King  of  France  ; 
lately  she  had  renewed  her  diplomatic  flir- 
tations with   the  Archduke  Charles  ;    and 
could  anyone  regard  her  present  overtures 
otherwise  than  as  a  cunning  pleasantry  ?    La 
Mothe  the  French  ambassador,  and  'Catha- 
rine de  Medicis,  at  first  believed  that  she 
merely  designed   to  separate   France  from 
Mary  Stuart,  and   to  foment  jealousies  be- 
tween France  and  Spain;  and  this  was  pro- 
bably Elizabeth's  real  purpose,   while  her 
feminine  vanity  and  caprice  were  gratified 
by  a  new  matrimonial  project. 

But  Cecil  was  in  earnest.  He  was  per- 
suaded that  his  mistress's  marriage  was 
necessary  for  the  security  of  her  throne  ; 
and  he  believed  that  this  alliance  with  the 
French  royal  family  would  frustrate  trea- 
sons at  home  and  combinations  abroad.  So 
soon  as  the  French  Court  could  bring  them- 
selves to  believe  in  the  seriousness  of  the 
scheme,  negotiations  were  actively  com- 
menced. The  governments  of  the  two  coun- 
tries were  in  earnest ;  but  the  parties  more 
immediately  concerned  were  not  quite  as- 
sured of  married  bliss.  The  Queen  express- 
ed to  La  Moihe  her  fear  that  her  suitor's — 

'  affections  must  have  been  already  centered  in 
some  fairer  quarter.  She  was  herself  an  old 
woman,  and  but  for  the  hope  of  children  would 
be  ashamed  to  think  of  marriage.  .  .  .  French 
princes  had  a  bad  name  for  conjugal  fideli- 
ty ... ;  and  she  would  not  like  to  find  herself 
the  wife  of  a  man  who  might  respect  her  as  a 
Queen,  but  would  not  love  her  as  a  woman.'* 

The  youthful  lover,  on  the  other  hand, 
appears  not  to  have  shrunk  from  the  ripe 


Despatch  from  La  Mothe,  January  23,  IS*?!. 


charms  of  his  mistress ;  but  he  was  horrified 
by  tales  of  her  profligacy.     If  he  married  a 
woman  of  infamous  character,  his  own  hon- 
our would  be  touched.     Possessed  by  this 
fear,  he  raved  against  the  match,  until  his 
mother,   fearful  of  wholly  losing  the  prize, 
actually  wrote  to   La  Mothe,  in  her  own 
hand,  inquiring  if  Elizabeth  would   accept 
his  younger  brother,  the  Duke  d'AIen(;on, 
who  was  only  sixteen,  and  was  amenable  to 
reason  !     La  Mothe,  however,  assured  her 
that  the  stories  against  Elizabeth  were  un- 
founded scandals,  that  her  court  was  pure, 
and  that  she  enjoyed  the  respect  of  all  her 
subjects.     Anjou  was  satisfied,  and  became 
eager  for  the  marriage  ;  while  Walsingham 
wrote  cleverly  from  Paris  that  the  Queen- 
mother  was  resolved  to  provide  for  her  son 
in  Scotland,  if  not  in  England  ;  and  '  of  all 
impending  perils  that  would  be  the  greatest.' 
That  the  marriage  was  politic  in  itself  was 
proved  by  the  consternation  with  which  its 
announcement  was  received  by  Mary  Stuart, 
by  the  Catholic  conspirators,  and  by  Spain. 
Negotiations  and  intrigues  became  more  rife 
than  ever  ;  and  the  correspondence  to  which 
we  are  hare  introduced,  reveals  the  extraor- 
dinary activity  and  address  of  INIary  and  her 
agents,  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  of  Alva, 
and  of  the  Catholic  nobles,  in  conspiring 
against  the  throne,  and  even  the  life  of  Eli- 
zabeth.    The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  prevail- 
ed upon  to  solicit,  in  his  own  name,  and  in 
the  names  of  forty  other  nobles,  the  inva- 
sion of  his  country  by  a  Spanish  army,  to 
overturn  the  Protestant  faith  and  dynasty, 
while  he,  professing  himself  a  convert  to  the 
Roman  faith,  continued,  in  outward  observ- 
ance, a  Protestant,  the  better  to  deceive  the 
government  as  to  his  designs.* 

While  these  plots  wei-e  thickening,  and 
the  negotiations  for  the  French  marriage  _ 
were  proceeding,  Elizabeth  found  herself" 
constrained,  by  an  exhausted  exchequer,  to 
call  another  parliament,  after  an  intermis- 
sion of  five  years.  The  occasion  was  seized 
upon  by  the  conspirators,  and  their  plot 
well-nigh  exploded.  The  nobles  brought 
up  their  retainers  in  gi-eat  numbers,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  they  should  surprise  the 
Queen  and  Cecil,  and  make  them  prisoners, 
and  that  Mary  Stuart  should  at  the  same 
time  be  rescued  from  her  prison-house  ;  but 
the  plot  failed  through  the  irresolution  and 
cowardice  of  Norfolk.  This  parliament  was 
chiefly  memorable  for  its  Puritan  majority, 
and  for  the  independent  spirit  with  which 
it  asserted  its  own  privileges  against  the 
Crown.  Its  most  important  measure  was 
that  requiring  subscription  to    the  Thirty- 

*  Hist,  of  Eliz.,  Tol.  iv.  pp.  149-1 Y4,  203-22.3, 
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nine  Articles.  It  is  difficult  to  repress  a 
smile  when  we  find  that  the  subsidy,  for 
which  this  parliament  had  been  assembled, 
amounted  to  no  more  than  100,000^. — a 
sum,  at  that  time,  adequate  to  hold  France 
and  Spain  at  bay,  to  overawe  Scotland,  and 
to  quell  rebellions  in  Ireland. 

Wiiile  parliament  %vas  still  sitting,  Cecil 
found  means  to  discover  the  dangerous  con- 
spiracy which  was  at  work,  and  to  detect 
the  secret  correspondence  with  the  Conti- 
nent. It  was  evident  that  Spain  was  pre- 
paring to  assist  the  English  rebels,  and  the 
alliance  with  France  became  all  the  more 
urgent.  But  Elizabeth  was  trifling  with  the 
marriage,  as  had  been  at  first  suspected  ; 
and  at  length  Anjou  himself,  happily  for  the 
Queen's  credit,  threw  up  the  affair  in  dis- 
gust. Negotiations,  however,  were  conti- 
nued with  a  view  to  an  alliance  between 
England  and  France  for  the  liberation  of  the 
Netherlands.  At  this  very  time  Philip  11. 
was  discussing  with  his  council,  at  Madrid, 
the  best  means  of  promoting  a  Catholic  re- 
volution in  England.  It  was  resolved  that 
the  assassination  of  Elizabeth  should  first  be 
attempted  ;  and  this  enterprise  was  entrust- 
ed to  one  Chapin  Vitelli.  Mr.  Froude,  who 
dwells  perpetually  on  the  horrors  of  Darn- 
ley's  murder,  discusses  this  pi-oject  with  phi- 
losophical equanimity,  and  employs  the  very 
same  arguments  which  we  directed  against 
himself  a  few  pages  back. 

'  Assassination,'  he  says,  '  in  that  passionate 
sixteenth  century  was  not  peculiar  to  creed  or 
nation.  Catholics  profess  abhorrence  of  the 
murder  of  Beton  in  Scotland.  Protestants  re- 
tort with  effect  by  pointing  to  the  Eegent  Mur- 
ray, the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  black  butch- 
ery of  St.  Bartholomew.  But  both  Protestants 
and  Catholics  might  well  drop  their  mutual  re- 
proaches ;  their  sin  was  the  sin  of  their  age,  the 
natural  refuge  of  men  who  were  driven  despe- 
rate by  difficulties  which  fair  means  would  not 
clear  away  for  them.'     (Vol.  iv.  p.  251.) 

Don  Guerau  was  urging  that  the  blow  should 
be  struck  without  delay.  '  The  Catholics 
were  three  to  one,  and  were  all  prepared.'* 
But  Cecil,  ever  watchful,  was  penetrating, 
by  fair  means  and  foul,  deep  into  all  the  se- 
crets of  the  conspirac}'.  At  length,  by  art- 
ful snares,  and  by  the  torture  of  servants 
and  accomplices,the  whole  of  the  wide-spread 
plot  was  brought  to  light.  Norfolk  was  again 
arrested.  '  He  fell  upon  his  knees  when  the 
warrant  was  brought  to  him,  and  cried  for 
mercy  like  a  poltroon.'  Far  nobler  was 
the  bearing  of  Mary  Stuart.  When  she  was 
told,  that  her  '  practices  against  the  Queen 


*  This  Spanish  plot  is  also  described  by  Mr.  Mot- 
ley, ia  his  '  Kise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,'  vol.  ii.  p. 
285. 


of  the  realm  did  deserve  a  sharper  dealing, 
as  time  would  shortly  make  clear  to  all  the 
world,'  she  replied  with  haughty  defiance, 
that  she  had  come  to  England  as  a  free 
Princess,  relying  upon  promises  which  had 
been  repeatedly  made  to  her,  and  instead 
of  friendship  and  hospitality,  she  had  found 
a  prison.  ...  She  was  a  free  Princess,  the 
Queen  of  England's  equal,  and  was  an- 
swerable neither  to  her,  nor  to  any  other 
person.*  Her  chief  agent,  the  Bishop  of 
Ross,  was  less  brave,  and  confessed  every- 
thing that  concerned  his  royal  itiistress,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  and  the  nobles. 

Don  Guerau  being  summoned  before  the 
council,  was  told  that  his  practices  had  been 
discovered,  and  that  he  must  depart  the 
realm.  The  villany  of  this  envoy  was  al- 
most without  a  parallel  :  for  three  years  he 
had  been  plotting  against  the  throne  and  life 
of  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  was  accredited  ; 
and  now  that  he  was  dismissed,  he  hired  two 
bravos  to  assassinate  Cecil,  and  lingered  on 
the  road,  hoping  to  hear  that  the  foul  deed 
was  done.  Elizabeth  had  committed  many 
wrongs  against  Spain,  which  would  have  jus- 
tified war  with  England  ;  but  that  the  Spa- 
nish King  and  his  ambassador  should  seek 
vengeance  in  the  murder  of  the  English 
Queen  and  her  first  minister,  is  a  reproach 
even  to  such  an  age.  The  coward  treachery 
failed  ;  and  Elizabeth  had  now  to  deal  with 
her  enemies  at  home. 

Mary  Stuart's  part  in  the  conspiracy  was 
visited  upon  her  by  the  publication  of  Bu- 
chanan's '  Detectio,'  in  which  all  the  •'  doings 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  touching  the  mur- 
der of  her  husband,  and  her  conspiracy, 
adultery,  and  pretended  marriage  with  the 
Earl  of  Both  well,'  were  exposed.  The  cas- 
ket letters,  which  had  not  hitherto  been 
made  public,  were  appended  to  the  work  in 
French  and  Latin ;  and  copies  were  circu- 
lated throughout  Europe.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Queen  threatened  '  that  if  Mary 
gave  any  more  trouble,  the  difficulties  about 
her  would  be  promptly  ended.' 

Norfolk  was  put  upon  his  trial  for  high 
treason ;  and  the  unfortunate  noble,  who 
had  been  timid  and  irresolute  as  a  conspira- 
tor and  pitiful  as  a  caj^tive,  bore  himself 
bravely  before  his  peers  in  Westminster 
Hall.  According  to  the  barbarous  fashion 
of  that  time,  he  was  denied  the  aid  of  coun- 
sel, and  was  at  once  prisoner,  witness,  and 
advocate  in  his  own  cause.  No  trial  so 
conducted  can  be  approved  as  fixir  ;  but  the 
weak  man  had  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn 
into  treason,  and  the  verdict  of  guilty  against 
him  cannot  be  pronounced  unjust.     Eliza- 


*  Hist.  ofEliz.,  vol.  iv.  p.  296. 
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beth,  in  pity  for  his  weakness,  and  in  con- 
sideration for  his  rank,  would  gladly  have 
spared  his  life;  and  he  lingered  in  prison 
until,  some  months  afterwards,  the  Com- 
mons insisted  upon  his  execution.  The 
same  parliament  also  sought  the  life  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  but  the  time  was  not 
yet  come  when  she  was  to  be  released  from 
her  long  imprisonment  by  the  axe  of  the 
executioner. 

During  these  critical  events,  the  project  of 
the  French  marriage  had  been  revived  ;  and 
as  Atijou  recoiled  from  the  honour  proposed 
for  him,  his   boy-brother  Alengon  was  se- 
riously proposed   as   his  substitute.     The 
importance  of  a  close  alliance  with  France 
■was  now  more  apparent  than  ever.     The 
enmity  and  hateful  plots  of  Spain  had  been 
exposed,  while  the  Court  of  France  was  not 
only  eager  for  a  connexion  with  England, 
but  was  also,  for  a  brief  interval,  friendly 
to  the  Huguenot  cause.     An  effective  treaty 
between  England  and  France  might  have 
caused  a  momentous  change  in  the  relations 
of  the  two  faiths,  and  in  the  course  of  his- 
tory.    Mr.  Froude  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
say   that  'France  and  England  linked  to- 
gether by  a  stronger  tie  than  words,  would 
have   freed    the    Netherlands   from    Spain. 
The  Catholic  States  of  Germany  could  have 
been  swept  into  the  stream  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  Europe  might  have  escaped*  the 
thirty  years'  war,  and  the  Revolution  of 
'89,'     If  we  hesitate  to  accept  so  vast  an 
historical  speculation,  we  recognise  too  fully 
the  force  of  the  sword  upon  the  faith  of  na- 
tions, to  doubt  that  a  Protestant  crusade  un- 
dertaken  by  France  and  England  against 
Spain  would  havegiven  a  strong  impulse  to 
the  Reformation  in  Europe,  which  had  been 
checked    and     subdued    by    the    temporal 
power  ;  millions  would  have  been  added  to 
the  Protestant  faith ;  and  in  an  age  when 
religion  was  at  the  very  root  of  politics, 
who  can  venture  to  divine  the  results  of  such 
a  change  ?     With  more   certainty  we  may 
conjecture  that  if  France  had   thoroughly 
committed  herself  to  the  Huguenot  cause 
by  a  war  with  Spain,  she  wouldliave  escaped 
the  horrors  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
^  This  treaty,   however  critical,  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  marriage  of  an  elderly  lady 
and  a  boy  ;  and  the  lady  was  fickle  and  in- 
sincere.    The  highest    interests  of  nations 
were  at  stake  ;  but  this  preposterous  mar- 
riage   marred    the    policy    8f    t;he    ablest 
English  statesmen.     In  the  words  of  Mr. 
Froude — 

'  Elizabeth  would  give  no  answer  about  Alen- 
9on .  .  .  The  same  in  everything — with  Norfolk, 
with  the  Queen  of  Scots,  with  Scotland,  with 
her  marriage,  with  the  terms  of  the  aUiance — 


she  could  decide  on  nothing.  From  a  mixture 
of  motives,  some  honourable  to  her,  some  merely 
weak,  some  rising  from  the  twist  in  her  mental 
constitution,  she  hesitated  to  adopt,  and  she 
would  notreject,  the  means  which  were  pressed 
upon  her  for  preserving  her  throne,  and  she 
laid,  Mdth  flapping  sails,  drifting  in  the  gale.' 

But  to  the  habitual  indecision  of  the 
Queen,  were  now  added  the  silly  incon- 
stancies of  the  woman.  One  day  she  would 
'  not  marry  a  boy  with  a  pock-spoilt  face  ;' 
another  she  desired  him  to  come  and  see 
her  that  '  she  might  try  if  she  could  like 
him.'  Her  ministers  were  embarrassed  by 
her  'continual  dalliance  and  doubtfulness;' 
and  the  French  Court  was  outraged  by  her 
insincerity.  While  affecting  to  be  anxious 
for  the  French  alliance  she  was  treating,  or 
pretending  to  treat,  with  Alva  for  betraying 
Flushing  into  his  power.  The  suspicions 
of  the  French  Court  were  confirmed ;  and 
these  idle  and  deceptive  negotiations  were 
suddenly  terminated  by  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew. 
^  When  Catherine  de  Medicis  was  con- 
vinced of  Elizabeth's  double-dealing,  she 
turned  against  the  Huguenots,  whose  battles 
she  had  been  prepared  to  fight,  and  threw 
herself  into  the  arms  of  the  bigoted  faction 
who  thirsted  for  their  blood.  Her  zeal  was 
quickened  by  jealousy  of  Coligny's  influence 
over  the  King,  The  assassination  of  the 
Admiral  alone  was  first  attempted ;  and  then 
the  infamous  Catherine,  under  pretence  of  a 
Huguenot  rising,  wrung  from  the  weak  young 
King  his  assent  to  the  destruction  of  their 
leaders.  The  bloody  work  was  commenced 
by  the  royal  guard ;  and  even  the  King's 
own  guests  were  murdered  in  his  sight. 

'  The  retinues  of  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the 
Prince  had  been  lodged  in  the  palace  at  Charles' 
particular  desire.  Their  names  were  called 
over,  and  as  they  descended  unarmed  into  the 
quadrangle,  they  were  hewn  in  pieces.  There, 
in  heaps,  they  fell  below  the  royal  window, 
under  the  eyes  of  the  miserable  King,  who  was 
forced  forward  between  his  mother  and  his 
brother,  that  he  might  be  seen  as  the  accom- 
plice of  the  massacre.' 

The  mob,  more  earnest  Catholics  and  not 
less  savage  than  the  court,  were  soon  mad- 
dened by  the  shedding  of  Huguenot  blood, 
and  revelled  in  a  general  massacre.  Nor 
were  these  atrocities  confined  to  Paris  ;  it 
was  pretended  that  the  Huguenots  would 
take  up  arms  ;  and  orders  were  given  to  ex- 
terminate them  in  Lyons,  Orleans,  Rouen, 
and  other  towns.  These  massacres  were  as 
savage  as  those  revolutionary  butcheries 
which  disgraced  France  more  than  two  cen- 
turies later.  The  first  began  with  the  court 
— the  latter  with  the  people ;  the  frenzy 
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which  animated  the  formei-  was  religious  ; 
the  madncs-5  which  inspired  the  latter  was 
political  ;  but  both  alike  illustrate  the 
hideous  excesses  into  which  an  excitable 
people  may  be  betrayed  by  wicked  leaders 
and  the  dominion  of  extravagant  ideas. 

There  were  rejoicings  at  Rome ;  and 
'  Philip,  when  the  news  reached  him,  is  said 
to  have  laughed  for  the  first  and  only  time 
in  his  life;  '  *  but  in  England  there  was 
a  general  cry  of  horror  and  indignation. 
From  many  pulpits  the  preachers  demanded 
'  blood  for  blood ; '  and  the  bishops  besought 
the  Queen  that  the  Catholic  priests  and 
gentlemen  M^ho  were  in  prison  for  refusing 
the  oath  of  allegiance  should  be  immediately 
put  to  death  !  A  new  direction  was  at  once 
given  to  English  policy.  Elizabeth  was 
estranged  from  France,  and  renewed  friend- 
ly relations  with  Spain  ;  the  English  Ci- 
tholics  were  neglected  by  Alva  ;  and  the 
Queen  was  still  at  peace  with  Europe,  and 
mistress  of  her  own  rebellious  subjects.  It 
is  impossible  to  read  Mr.  Fronde's  pages 
without  being  impressed  with  the  extraordi- 
nary influence  of  England  in  the  councils  of 
Europe.  Notwithstanding  the  weakness, 
vacillation,  and  insincerity  of  the  Queen,  all 
countries  courted  her  alliance,  and  shrank 
from  resenting  the  wrongs  which  they  suf- 
fered at  her  hands. 

At  length,  also,  a  more  decided  policy 
was  forced  upon  Elizabeth  in  the  affiiirs  of 
Scotland.  At  first  it  was  proposed  that 
Mary  Stuart  should  be  given  up  to  the 
Scots,  and  by  them  tried  and  executed.  The 
terms  of  this  arransiement  could  not  be 
agreed  upon ;  but  her  cause  was  utterly 
ruined.  The  French  massacres  had  aroused 
so  strong  a  feeling  of  disgust  in  Scotland, 
that  all  parties  renounced  any  remaining 
sympathy  with  Franco,  and  were  ready  to 
'  join  with  England  in  some  straighter 
league.'  The  blood-stained  nobles  might  not 
have  been  deeply  moved  ;  but  '  a  middle 
class,  made  strong  by  flxith  in  God,  was  step- 
ping forward  into  energy  and  self-reliance  ; 
and  in  worldly  strength  as  well  as  spiritual 
power,  they  were  making  good  their  place 
in  the  commonwealth.'!  Such  men  as  these 
were  fired  by  a  sacred  indignation  against 
so  foul  a  massacre  of  their  brethren  in  the 
Protestant  faith ;  and  their  preachers  gave 
noble  utterance  to  the  popular  wrath.  John 
Knox,  whose  life  was  fast  ebbing  away,  ral- 
lied his  strength  to  pi'each  before  a  Conven- 
tion of  the  Estates,  at  v/hich  the  French  am- 
bassador was  present. 


*  For  a  fuller  account  of  Philip's  grim  merriment, 
see  Motley's  '  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Kepubiic,'  vol.  ii.  p. 
333. 

t  Hist,  of  ErLz.,vol.  iv.  p.  441. 


'  Turning  to  him,  as  a  Hebrew  prophet  might 
have  turned,  he  said,  "Go,  tell  your  king  that 
sentence  has  gone  out  against  him — that  God's 
vengeance  shall  never  depart  from  him  or  his 
house — that  his  name  shall  remain  an  execra- 
tion to  posterities  to  come,  and  that  none  that 
shall  come  of  his  loins  shall  enjoy  that  king- 
dom unless  he  repent."  '     (Vol.  iv.  p.  443.) 

While  the  Scots  were  possessed  by  such 
feelings  as  these,  the  sacrifice  of  Mary 
Stuart's  cause  naturally  offered  the  means 
of  reconciliation  between  Elizabeth  and  the 
King's  party  in  Scotland.  The  Regent  Len- 
nox had  already  fallen  a  victim  to  the  vio- 
lence of  Mary's  friends;  at  this  very  time 
the  Earl  of  ]\Iar  was  carried  off",  not  without 
suspicions  of  poison  ;  and  it  fell  to  his  suc- 
cessor, the  Earl  of  Morton,  to  continue  the 
negotiations  with  England.  He  was  resolved 
that  Mary  Stuart's  party  should  be  effectual- 
ly crushed,  and  for  this  end  he  sought  the 
aid  of  England.  Money  was  his  most 
pressing  want,  and  this,  with  her  accustomed 
parsimony,  Elizabeth  long  continued  to 
withhold  by  contemptible  tricks  unworthy  of 
a  queen.  It  was  wrung  from  her  at  last  : 
she  was  obliged  to  recognise  the  King,  with- 
out further  shifting  and  equivocation,  and  to 
promise  armed  assistance  if  required.  The 
effect  of  her  recognition  of  the  young 
King  was  decisive  upon  the  Scottish  factions. 
Nearly  all  the  leaders  of  the  Queen's  party 
at  once  swore  allegiance  to  her  son,  and 
accepted  Morton  as  Regent.  What  miseries 
would  have  been  spared  to  Scotland,  if  Eliz- 
beth  had  yielded  earlier  to  the  obvious 
necessity  of  acknowledging  the  cle  facto 
King  !  Edinburgh  Castle  was  now  the  only 
stronghold  of  Mary  Stuart's  few  remaining 
friends,  held  by  Grange,  Maitland,and  other 
leaders  on  her  behalf.  They  would  soon 
have  surrendered  ;  but  they  received  secret 
aid  from  France  ;  and,  after  the  doubtful 
policy  of  Elizabeth,  they  did  not  believe  that 
she  could  be  induced  to  interfere  in  the 
struggle.  Nor  were  they  without  warrant 
for  their  doubts.  Having  promised  assistance 
to  the  Regent,  she  began  to  fear  that  her 
own  influence  would  be  weakened  by  the 
utter  ruin  of  Mary's  cause,  and  she  grudged 
the  expense  of  sending  an  army  across  the 
border  :  but,  at  last,  she  was  brought  to 
reason  by  the  adroit  persistence  of  her  clever 
envoy  Killigrew.  An  English  force  was 
sent  from  Berwick  to  aid  the  Regent  in 
the  reduction  of  the  castle,  which  was  soon 
obliged  to  surrender  ;  and  with  it  fell  the 
last  hopes  of  Mary  Stuart  in  Scotland. 

Elizabeth  bad  little  cause  for  pride  in  the 
part  she  had  played  throughout  these  trou- 
bles. She  had  been  arbitrar}^,  meddling, 
officious,  and  unjust  to  all  parties.     It  was 
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not  for  her  to  espouse  the  cause  of  any  fac- 
tion. The  Queen  had  been  deposed,  and 
she  ought  at  once  to  have  acknowledged  the 
young  King,  Mary  fled  to  her  for  protec- 
tion. She  was  not  at  liberty  to  judge  her — 
that  was  the  office  of  her  own  subjects ; 
still  less  was  she  justified  in  consigning  the 
fugitive  to  a  prison.  Her  affected  interest 
in  her  cause  merely  served  to  keep  alive 
the  dissensions  of  her  distracted  country. 

Throughout  his  narrative  Mr.  Froude  has 
done  his  best  to  save  Elizabeth's  character, 
at  the  expense  of  her  weakness  and  inde- 
cision :  but  he  now  gives  up  her  defence  in 
the  following  bitter  but  too  truthful 
words : — 

'  To  this  it  had  come  at  last ;  and  the 
sbufHing,  and  the  falsehood,  and  the  broken 
promises  had  been  thrown  away.  A  few  plain 
words  would  have  sufficed  to  annihilate  the 
hopes  of  the  party  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  which 
Elizabeth  herself'  had  created  and  had  kept 
alive  by  her  uncertainty.  She  had  encouraged 
them  to  take  arms  ;  she  had  led  them  to  be- 
lieve that  in  her  heart  she  was  on  the  Queen 
of  Scots'  side ;  and  in  the  end,  after  the  Re- 
gent had  been  murdered,  and  her  true  friends 
brought  to  the  edge  of  ruin,  after,  having 
brought  her  own  throne  in  danger,  and  im- 
perilled the  very  Reformation  itself,  her  diplo- 
macy broke  down,  and  she  was  obliged  to 
trample  out  the  sparks  w'ith  her  own  feet, 
which  she  and  only  she  had  kindled.'  (Vol. 
iv.  p.  4G5.) 

Here,  with  the  exception  of  a  chapter 
upon  Ireland,  into  which  we  do  not  propose 
to  follow  him,  Mr.  Froude's  volumes  are 
brought  to  a  close.  From  an  original  his- 
tory we  necessarily  gather  many  new  im- 
pressions; but  we  are  unable  to  affirm  that 
our  general  judgment  of  the  events  and 
characters  of  this  period  has  been  modified 
by  the  perusal  of  this  work.  The  greater 
detail,  however,  into  which  it  enters  pre- 
sents a  picture  of  them  on  a  larger  scale. 
Mr.  Froude  has  laboured  hard  to  paint 
Elizabeth  in  more  attractive  colours  than 
she  generally  wears  ;  but  it  is  the  old  face 
after  all.  He  endeavours  to  shade  her 
moral  obliquities  under  her  irresolution  of 
purpose ;  and,  assuredly,  he  has  succeeded 
in  presenting  that  aspect  of  her  character  in 
a  most  striking  light.  But  we  are  slill  able 
to  discern,  no  less  clearly,  the  other  ftiults 
of  her  disposition.  She  was  at  once  fickle 
and  obstinate  ;  she  was  cold,  vain,  niggardly, 
false,  and  treacherous  ;  and,  if  we  find  her 
weaker  than  we  believed  her  to  be,  she  ap- 
pears not  more  amiable,  but  only  less  wise. 
As  for  Mary  Stuart,  if  hard  words  could 
lower  our  estimate  of  her  character,  she 
would  have  fallen  low  indeed  :  but  the  his- 


torian's rancour  against  this  unhappy  queen 
has  failed  to  obscure  her  womanly  graces, 
her  high  courage,  and  her  rare  talents  and 
accomplishments.  Nor  are  we  able  to  lose 
all  pity  for  her  wrongs  and  misfortunes, 
though  she  was  stained  with  all  the  duplic- 
ity and  guilt  of  the  House  of  Lorraine, 
from  which  she  sprang. 

Cecil  shows  himself  to  great  advantage, 
as  the  shrew^d,  sagacious,  and  active  states- 
man ;  and  we  are  enabled  to  estimate  the 
difficulties  which  encompassed  him — an  in- 
tractable Queen,  a  divided  and  intriguing 
council,  a  discontented  nobility,  an  unset- 
tled Church,  a  people  distracted  by  political 
and  religious  dissensions,  and  the  Catholic 
Powers  ever  plotting  his  ruin.  That  so 
great  a  man  should  have  been  unable  to  ex- 
ercise a  more  salutary  control  over  Eliza- 
beth is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  other  councillors,  especially  of 
Leicester,  in  whose  base  and  cunning  coun- 
sels may  probably  be  found  no  little  excuse 
for  her  vacillation.  The  Lord  Keeper  Bacon 
is  just  as  rough,  honest,  and  fearless  as  we 
took  him  to  be.  The  Regent  Murray  rises 
to  a  higher  place  in  history  than  has  usually 
been  assigned  to  him — superior  to  the  flic- 
tions  of  his  country,  and  pious  without  fa- 
naticism. Several  of  the  secondary  figures, 
such  as  Walsingham,  Throgmorton,  Sussex, 
Knollys,  Drury,  and  Killigrew,  also  make 
a  favourable  impression  upon  the  reader. 
In  the  difficult  positions  assigned  to  them 
they  displayed  courage  and  diplomatic  sa- 
gacity, with  a  straightforward  purpose, 
which  puts  to  shame  the  mistress  whom 
they  served.  And  lastly,  we  are  introduced 
to  Alva,  not  as  the  cruel  bigot  with  whom 
we  are  too  familiar,  but  as  the  cool  and  far- 
seeing  statesman,  offering  moderate  coun- 
sels to  Philip,  and  not  to  be  betrayed  ^ito 
political  indiscretions  by  an  undue  zeal  for 
the  Catholic  cause. 

We  must  now  reluctantly  take  leave  of 
Mr.  Froude,  whose  volumes  will  afford  an 
intellectual  treat  to  every  class  of  readers. 
However  familiar  they  may  be  with  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  they  will  find  it  pre- 
sented to  them  from  new  points  of  view ; 
the  characters  are  draw^n  at  full  length,  and 
may  be  judged  by  their  own  words.  We 
read  the  minutes  and  marginal  notes  of 
statesmen  ;  the  despatches  of  ambassadors  ; 
the  debates  of  the  council  board,  and  the 
conversations  of  the  Queen  and  her  minis- 
ters. We  have  before  us  an  animated  rep- 
resentation of  the  time.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  picture  as  an  historical  play,  in  which  the 
actors  perform  their  several  parts  with  a 
reality  and  truthfulness  which  the  most 
graphic   descriptions  fail  to  convey.     For 
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the  present,  the  curtain  has  dropped  upon  a 
stirring  act ;  and  we  await,  with  deep  in- 
terest, its  rising  for  another. 


Art.  VIII. — \.  Antique  Gems;  their  Origin, 
Uses,  and  Value  as  Interpreters  of  An- 
cient History,  and  as  illustrative  of  An- 
cient Art ;  with  Hints  to  Gem  Collectors. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  W.  King,  Fellow  of  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge.   London  :  1860. 

2.  Pyr  go  teles  :  Die  edlen  Steine  der  Al- 
ien im  Bereiche  der  Naturund  der  bilden- 
den  Kunst,  mit  Beriiclcsichtigung  der 
Schmuck-  und  Siegelringe  insbesonders  der 
Griechen  und  Homer.  Dr.  Johann  Hein- 
RiCH  Kkause.     Halle:  1865. 

A  EECENT  article  in  this  Journal*  was  de- 
voted to  a  survey  of  the  minerals  that  have 
been  invested  with  different   degrees  of  in- 
trinsic value,  and  have  served  for  the  pur- 
poses of  ornament  among  various  races  of 
mankind.      While  seeking  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  precious  stones  from  this  point  of 
view,  we  endeavoured  in  particular  to  iden- 
tify those   among    them   which    have   been 
described  and  alluded  to  in  classical  authors. 
Oar  purpose  now  is  to  perform  a  similar 
office  by  the  art  which  these  imperishable 
materials  have  been   the  means  of  handing 
down  to  us  in  the  form  of  Gems  ;  and  though 
we  might  easily  fall  into  the  error  of  exag- 
gerating the  importance  of  this  subject  as  a 
department  of  archijcology  or  of  {Esthetics, 
archaeologists  and  students  of  art  seem  in 
our  day,  or  at  least  in  our  country,  to  have 
gone  to  the  other  extreme,  and  to  have  some- 
what undervalued   the  works  of  the  gem- 
engraver.     By  the  word  '  Gem'  we  under- 
stand, not  alone  the  precious  material  of  the 
stone,  but  the  combination  of  that  material 
with  a  work  of  art  either  cut    in  intaglio 
into  the  hard  and  grainless  texture  of  the 
mineral,  or  standing    in  relief  as  a  cameo 
upon  it.     The  shell-cameos  with  which  Italy 
uow  floods  the  world  were  almost,  if  not  en- 
tirely, unknown  to  the  Greek  or  Roman  art- 
ist of  ancient  times ;  for  the  Greek  and  the 
Roman  artist  sought  in  the  sard  or  onyx  a 
material  at  once  imperishable  and  beautiful, 
and  of  a  texture  to  receive,  with  difficulty 
indeed,  but  not  with    rough  resistance,  the 
incisions  of  an  adamantine  tool.     The  soft 
shell-cameo  needs  no  such  tool,  but  possesses 
no  such  imperishability.    It  came  into  vogue 


*  Edin.  Rev.  No.  353. 


during  the  cinque-cento  period,  but  was 
then  only  rarely  used,  and  is  chiefly  known 
in  the  works  of  a  few  artists,  who  availed 
themselves  of  this  very  soft  material  to  en- 
grave in  a  microscopic  manner  a  multitude 
of  figures  within  the  oval  of  a  small  cypraja 
shell.  The  vast  number  of  cameos  now 
worlced  in  Italy,  on  the  West  Indian  Strom- 
bus  shell,  and  on  the  Cassis  rufa  of  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  are  a  commerce  of 
this  century. 

No  doubt,  the  extension  of  this  commerce 
has  tended  to  demoralise  the  cameo-engraver 
in  pietra-dura,  as  well  as  to  spoil  the  demand 
for  the  far  more    expensive  and  far  more 
noble    works    of    the   lapidary-artist.      Of 
other  causes  that  have  also  been  at  work  to 
produce  this    decay  of  a  beautiful  art,  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  when  we  sketch  the 
history   of  that  art  ;    for    they  .are    causes 
which  influenced  both  its  branches,  and  have 
left  the  world  as  destitute  of  great  engravers 
in  intaglio  as  it  is  of  artists  in  cameo-cutting. 
"For  about    two    thousand    years   before 
our  era,  intaglio    engraving   subserved  im- 
portant purposes.     The  intaglio  design,  cut 
in  a  hard  stone,  was  employed  as  the  seal 
and    signature  of  its  owner.     But  side  by- 
side  with  this  use  of  a  particular  art,  the_ 
scope  of  art  in    general,  and  especially   of 
those  branches   of  it  which    are   allied    to 
sculpture,  gradually  came  to  extend  beyond 
the  office  of  historically  recording  the  deeds 
of  Egyptian  and  Asiatic  kings  and  empires, 
or  figuring  their  divinities;  for,  borne  up- 
wards by  "the  cunning  hands,  and  guided  by 
the  sensitive  perceptions,  of  the  Greek  race, 
art    passed  out  of  this    phase  into  one  in 
which  it  dealt  more  lovingly  with  nature. 
Beautiful    form    and    godlike    grace    began 
then  to  conquer  the  severity  of  sentiment 
of  the  elder  artists;  and  progressing  with 
this  freer  growth  of  the  arts  in  general,  those 
of    sculpture,  of  die-sinking,  and    of  gem- 
engraving  entered  upon  their  finest  period. 
To  the  age  that   had  seen  the    Parthenon 
finished,  and  was  daily  handling  the  money 
coined  by  the  Cyziceae  confederacy  of  Do- 
rian towns,  or  by  Elis,  Clazomenaj,  and  other 
states  of  Greece,  a  few  lovely  Greek  gems 
must  be  referred  ;  and  the  claims  of  such 
gems  to  admiration  as  works  of  art  were 
not  only  recognised  by  contemporary  eyes, 
but  made  them  objects  to  be  collected  so 
soon  afterwards  as  collectors  arose  to  gather 
them.     The  fine  state  of  many  Greek  coins 
existing  in  European  cabinets  must,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  be  attributable  to  their  having 
been    preservt^d   for    their    beauty.      It   is 
hardly  likely,  however,  that,  before  the  days 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  collections  of  coins 
and  gems  began  to  be  made,  but  it  is  highly 
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probable  that  soon  afterwards  they  would 
have  been  so. 

The  first  dactylotheca  we  hear  of  is  that 
made  by  Mithradates,  and  brought  to  Rome 
among  the  spoils  of  that  splendid  king,  who 
united  to  the  taste  and  education  of  a  Greek 
gentleman  the  trained  eye  for  jewellery 
of  a  Shah-Jehan.  This  dactylotheca  proba- 
bly included,  besides  great  numbers  of 
mounted  or  unmounted  gems,  gold  and 
other  rings  and  precious  stones.  But  Pliny, 
while  mentioning  this  collection,  tells  also 
of  one  made  by  Scaurus,  the  extravagantly 
magnificent  step-son  of  Sulla,  who  proba- 
bly acquired  the  tastes  of  a  collector  in  the 
East,  and,  by  bringing  them  to  Rome,  in- 
oculated therewith  the  w'ealthy  patricians 
of  the  capital.  During  the  Augustan  era 
these  tastes  were  gratified  by  many  a  luxu- 
rious Roman  ;  and  conspicuous  among  such 
gem-collectors  was  Maecenas,  who  rivalled 
Cardinal  Antonelli  himself  as  a  connoisseur 
of  gems  and.  precious  stones.  Rome  was 
then  the  centre  of  gravitation  for  all  that 
was  precious  and  portable  in  that  wide 
world  that  stretched  from  the  gold  and  tin- 
bearing  sands  of  the  trans-Indian  Cherso- 
nese to  the  steep  seaboard  of  the  Celtiberian 
Mountains.  The  tastes  as  well  as  the  arts 
of  Greece  became  Roman  by  adoption,  yet 
withal  retained  something  of  an  exotic  char- 
acter. Would  we  see  the  Greek  gem-en- 
graver and  his  w^orks  at  home,  we  must 
transport  our  minds  to  the  rich  towns  of 
Sicily  and  Magna  Grecia,  or  visit  in  fancy 
some  of  the  Greek  colonies  along  the  coast. 
Indeed,  we  may  almost  see  again,  in  all  the 
activity  of  living  art,  PanticapEeum,  the  city 
of  that  famous  Pontine  sovereign,  half  Sul- 
tan, half  Tyrannos,  whose  dactylotheca  Pliny 
tells  of.  To  do  so,  we  have  only  to  make 
a  pilgrimage  to  that  imperial  palace  of  art, 
the  Hermitage  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  linger 
for  a  few  hours  in  the  room  where  lie  the 
golden  filagree  ornaments,  the  gems,  the 
vases,  and  the  other  marvels  that  have  been 
exhumed  from  the  tombs  of  Kertch.  At 
Kertch,  as  in  every  spot  where  Greek  was 
spoken,  this  art  was  in  its  home,  and  thrived 
so  long  as  Greek  nationalities  retained  vi- 
tality. In  Rome,  indeed,  Greek  art  was 
domiciled  and  became  a  fashion,  but  was 
never  really  at  home  ;  and  then,  as  luxury 
sapped  the  character  and  culture  grew  less 
refined,  the  objects  sought  after  by  the 
wealthy  became  debased,  and  vulgar  osten- 
tation, such  as  in  tVf,^''|;xhibition  of  vast 
masses  of  plate,  took  tne  place  of  the  ar- 
tistic fashions  of  earlier  times.  Thus  tlie 
taste  for  gems  and  the  encouragement  of 
Greek  artists,  so  rife  in  the  days  of  Augus- 
tus or  of  Hadrian,  had  waned  before  the 


commencement  of  the  lower  empire  ;  and 
the  gem-engravei-'s  art,  in  common  with  the 
rest,  sank  with  the  taste  it  had  gratified,  and 
on  which  it  had  been  fed. 

But  to  be  under  eclipse  is  not  necessarily 
to  have  become  extinct,  and  gems,  usually 
in  cameo  work  of  a  flat  kind  on  pretty 
onyxes,  are  not  rare,  which,  by  their  Greek 
inscriptions  and  the  style  of  the  designs, 
may  be  recognised  as  evidently  Byzantine. 
The  subjects  they  represent  are  usually  the 
sainted  pei'sonages  of  the  Oriental  Church. 
Between  these,  the"  character  of  which  re- 
mained stereotyped  through  centuries,  and 
Italian  works  of  the  later  middle  age,  the 
differences  of  style  are  not  very  marked  ; 
indeed,  the  amphibious  ecclesiasticism  of 
Venice  may  be  said  to  have  bridg'ed  the 
gulf  that  separated  the  East  and  West — at 
least  so  far  as  ecclesiastical  art  was  con- 
cerned. 

Among  the  many  examples  of  mediaeval 
works  preserved  in  collections,  we  may 
mention  a  cameo  paste  of  Italian  work  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, having  for  its  subject  the  Seven  Sleep- 
ers. The  material  is  the  reddish  brown 
kind  of  opaque  glass  on  which  the  gold  was 
cemented  in  ecclesiastical  mosaic  work — a 
material  that  often  seems  to  have  been  thus 
employed  for  the  paste  in  which  casts  of 
such  gems  were  taken.  In  Moscow,  in  the 
Cathedral  Treasury  on  the  Kremlin,  may  be 
seen  some  large  and  beautiful  onyxes  and 
sardonyxes  cut  in  cameo,  in  the  Byzantine 
manner  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

To  the  tenth  century  belong  other  works 
of  undoubted  genuineness,  cut  in  intaglio  on 
rock  crystal.  Two  of  these  rare  relics  are 
also  to  be  seen  in  Mr.  Franks'  department 
in  the  British  Museum;  one  is  a  large  slab 
of  quartz  crystal,  long  preserved  in  the 
Abbey  of  Vasor,  on  the  Meuse,  representing 
the  history  of  Susannah  and  the  Elders, 
wrought  in  unpolished  intaglio,  in  a  series  of 
small  tableaux  exquisitely  di'awn,  by  oi'der, 
it  is  recorded,  of  Lothaire,  King  of  France  ; 
its  age  is,  therefore,  the  latter  half  of  the 
tenth  century.  The  other  is  a  large  thick 
mass  of  the  same  hard  and  clear  material, 
in  the  general  lentil-form  of  the  Vesica 
piscis.  It  represents  the  Crucifixion,  and 
is  probably  Carlovingian,  or  possibly 
x^nglo-Saxon  w'ork  of  the  same  century. 
The  engraving  is  again  in  intaglio,  appar- 
ently roughly  scraped  into  the  stone  along 
the  lines  of  a  somewhat  careful  drawing. 

The  existence  of  gems  during  those  cen- 
turies is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  art  of 
gem-engraving  had  not  been  lost  in  either 
of  its  branches.  The  cutting  of  signets  had, 
however,  evidently  ceased  to  be  the  chief 
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purpose  for  which  it  was  employed,  the 
sigils  of  those  periods  having  been  engraved 
almost  invariably  in  metal.  But  the  energy 
of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  half-lost 
art.  He  collected  lapidaries  in  Florence, 
he  brought  together  ancient  gems  for  their 
study,  and  left  behind  him  a  school  of  gera- 
engravers  that  produced,  during  the  cinque- 
cento  period,  those  enormous  numbers, 
more  particularly  of  fine  cameos,  but  also 
of  beautiful  intaglios,  in  which  we  recognise 
a  finish  and  an  execution  able  to  vie  with 
the  handiwork  of  the  best  age  of  imperial 
Rome. 

In  design,  indeed,  the  works  of  this  period 
will  generally  be  felt  to  betray  a  certain 
mannerism  and  a  pseudo-classical  feeling 
reflected  from  the  character  of  the  age  that 
produced  them.  And  this  impression  is  en- 
hanced by  the  sympathy  of  that  age  for  the 
works  belonging  to  the  revival  of  Roman 
art  under  the  Antonines — works  vigorous 
in  their  handling,  but  florid  in  design  ;  loaded 
with  accessories,  and  evincing  a  great  con- 
trast with  those  that  grew  under  the  thoughts 
and  hands  of  Grecian  artists,  always  so 
simple  and  graceful,  so  gentl)'  moulded,  and 
so  tenderly  finished.  The  seventeenth  cen- 
tury had,  too,  its  considerable  artists;  but 
the  vigour  that  came  down  from  the  cinque- 
cento  period  was  waning,  and  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century  was  dead. 
Some  may  regret  the  artificial  character  of 
the  classical  revival  of  the  renaissance  ;  but 
at  least  it  was  so  far  genuine  that  the  artist 
went  to  school  among  the  relics  of  classical 
times,  and  then  set  about  producing  works 
of  his  own — inspired,  indeed,  by  classical 
originals,  but  not  mere  slavish  copies  from 
them.  The  gem-engravers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  inherited  the  miichanical  part  of 
their  craft,  which  had  then  become  more 
perfect,  perhaps,  than  any  known  to  Greek 
or  Roman  ai'tists;  but  they  used  this  unri- 
valled power  of  execution,  not  to  hand  on  a 
vigorous  art,  healthily  reproducing  such 
artistic  energy  as  the  age  may  have  possess- 
ed :  they  sat  down  simply  to  copy,  even  to 
forge,  the  finest  gems  wrought  by  the  artists 
of  Greece  or  of  Augustan  Rome.  The  very 
names  of  real  and  imaginary  Greek  artists 
were  countei'feited  to  give  a  colour  to  the 
deception,  and  to  increase  the  ignoble  gains 
derived  from  ir.  Anyone  who  has  made 
gems  a  study  must  have  noticed,  among  the 
public  and  private  collections  of  Europe, 
reiterated  cases  of  a  particular  subject  treated 
in  repetition,  not  with  the  slight  variation 
which  the  antique  artist  always  allowed  him- 
self when  he  copied,  whether  from  a  painting, 
a  statue,  or  a  bas-relief,  but  in  a  spirit  of  in- 


tentional and  servile  copying,  whereby  the 
subject  has  been  several  times  repeated,  so  as 
often  to  leave  even  the  skilful  criticataloss  to 
declare  which,  among  many,  was  the  original. 

While  the  great  and  wealthy  were,  during 
the  last  century,  vicing  with  one  another  in 
collecting  gems,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the 
market  should  be  supplied  with  them,  even 
though  '  antique '  works  had  to  be  manu- 
factured to  order — a  process  all  the  more 
easy  in  proportion  as  the  detection  of  the 
fraud  was  difficult;  for,  in  fact,  it  was  next 
to  impossible  to  detect  what  was  genuine 
among  so  many  counterfeits,  in  an  age  so 
thoroughly  uncritical.  The  wheel  of  Sirletti 
at  one  time,  and  that  of  Riga  at  another,  and 
indeed  of  a  host  of  most  skilful  artists  at  all 
times  in  the  last  century,  were  busy  in  pro- 
ducing such  counterfeits  :  copies  of  a  gem 
being  repeatedly  made  by  the  same  artist, 
and  distributed  to  eager  collectors  or  to  the 
hungry  agents  who  supplied  them.  The 
respectability  of  Natter  and  of  the  Pichlers 
has  been  supposed  proof  to  the  charge  of 
having  knowingly  contributed  to  the  con- 
fusion ;  but  it  is  certain  that  many  exquisite 
quasi-antique  gems  passed  from  their  ate- 
liers, and  in  particular  from  that  of  Natter, 
into  the  market,  and  passed  current  for  what 
they  were  not.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  century,  some  of  those  artists, 
like  Marchant,  aspired  to  doing  original 
work,  and  that  a  few  of  Riga's  heads  are 
almost  Greek  in  character  and  finish.  But 
in  general  these  attempts  at  original  design 
were  not  successful ;  and  we  must  remember 
how  statuesque  is  the  design  adapted  for  a 
gem,  and  how  dependent  the  growth  of  a 
gem-engraver's  art  must  ever  be  on  the  prog- 
ress of  sculpture.  Hence,  an  age  in  which 
the  latter  art  is  in  a  sort  of  abeyance  is  not 
one  in  which  the  art  of  gem-cutting  may  be 
expected  to  flourish.  Some  of  the  earlier 
artists  in  the  century  had  even  made  the 
mistake  of  taking  elaborate  pictorial  compo- 
sitions as  the  subjects  of  their  design;  but 
another  cause  also  came  in  to  interfere  with 
the  progress  of  this  branch  of  art. 

By  a  natural  law  of  reaction,  an  age  of 
collecting  is  succeeded  by  an  age  of  fasti- 
diousness and  criticism.  Moreover,  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  century  scholarship  was 
already  becoming  more  sceptical,  and  classi- 
cal archaeology  was  at  the  same  time  grow- 
ing into  a  closer  alliance  with  scholarship  ; 
whence  a  touchstone  more  sensitive  and 
more  sure  than  any^l^ij^yrhich  they  had  yet  been 
submitted  began  w  be  applied  to  gems. 
Under  the  scrutiny  of  these  .finer  tests,  the 
collections  of  the  previous  generatiuns  have 
been  resolved  into  their  many  heterogeneous 
elements. 
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When  we  analyse  an  average  collection 
of  gems  formed  in  the  last  century,  they 
may  be  more  or  less  equally  distributed 
into  certain  general  gronps.  First  there 
are  the  laboriously-finislied  but  inflexible 
works  of  the  Archaic-Greek  style  ;  then 
come  the  quaint,  exaggerated,  and  incom- 
pletely-finished figures  on  Etruscan  scara- 
baei.  About  such  there  could  be  little  or 
no  hesitation  ;  nor  can  the  critic  doubt  the 
age  of  the  rude  -and  half-barbarous  gems 
turned  out  by  the  more  degenerate  artists 
of  the  middle  empire,  although,  strange  to 
say,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  discriminate 
between  the  work  of  rude  archaism  and 
that  of  barbarous  decrepitude.  Again,  the 
simple  attributes  of  the  pure  Greek  gem  of 
Greece  proper  and  her  eastern  colonies  can 
be  generally  recognised  ;  while  the  more 
voluptuous  but  elegant  art  of  Magna  Grte- 
cia  and  Sicily,  like  tliat  of  the  early  empire 
and  of  the  age  of  Hadrian,  presents  in  its 
finer  productions  characteristics  sufficiently 
distinguishable  by  the  experienced  eye.  In 
short,  whatever  was  most  and  least  perfect 
.in  antique  art  usually  asserts  itself  in  char- 
acters easily  read.  But  difficulties  in 
abundance  arise  so  soon  as  we  come  to  deal 
with  gems  of  an  intermediate  character. 
It  is  when  a  gem  might  have  been  the  work 
of  the  more  ordinary  artist  belonging  to 
the  Italo-Grecian  or  to  Imperial  Roman 
times,  or  might  again  have  been  an  imita- 
tion of  such  work  by  a  modern  or  even  a 
cinque-cento  hand,  that  we  feel  uncertainty 
as  to  its  age. 

The  direct  copies  made  in  the  last  century 
from  antique  gems  of  the  highest  class  may 
sometimes  puzzle  the  critic ;  but  an  eye 
trained  in  the  recognition  of  the  different 
mechanical  conditions  of  polish  and  of  sur- 
face, in  the  peculiar  application  of  the  tools 
at  diffei'ent  epochs,  and  in  the  nature,  form, 
and  quality  of  the  stone  itself,  is  not  often 
foiled  in  the  endeavour  to  find  satisfactory 
evidence  as  to  whether  a  gem  was  worked 
two  thousand  or  one  hundred  years  ago. 
Allowing,  however,  for  exceptions  on  which 
even  experts  must  differ,  the  majority  of  the 
gems  in  a  collection  may  be  generally  dis- 
criminated and  grouped  as  antiques  of 
various  ages  and  races,  or  as  modern  works 
belonging  to  one  of  the  three  centuries 
succeeding  the  renaissance.  These  modern 
works  usually  form  a  lai*ge  proportion  of 
the  collections  of  the  last  century.  Of 
cameos,  by  far  the  greatest  number  belong 
to  the  cinque-cento  period.  Among  the 
Greeks,  the  cameo  seems  to  have  been  a 
rare  form  of  gem,  for  it  was  used,  not  as  a 
signet,  but  as  an  ornament.  To  the  Greek 
period   some   of  the  noblest    remains   of 
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cameo  work  may  have  to  be  attributed  if, 
as  we  believe  Mr.  Newton  deems  to  be  not 
improbable,  the  beautiful  Borghese  Tazza 
at  Naples,  and  the  world-famous  glass  cameo 
vase  in  the  British  Museum — the  Portland 
vase — should  prove  to  be  of  Ptolemaic 
date.  With 'the  Romans,  cameos  became 
more  common,  especially  at  a  time  when 
the  rarest  products  of  India  were  attracted 
to  the  capital  of  the  world,  and  large 
and  beautiful  specimens  of  onyx  and 
sardonyx  were  brought  from  Indian  hills 
and  river-beds  into  the  studios  of  the  gem- 
engraver.  Then,  in  that  luxurious  age — 
the  age  of  Hadrian  and  of  the  Antonines — 
these  polychrome  works  came  into  fashion, 
and  the  several  varicoloured  layers  of  the 
sardonyx  gave  half  the  effect  of  a  painting 
and  more  than  the  effect  of  a  mosaic  to  the 
cameos  into  which  they  were  converted 
Large  and  complicated  groups  were  to  be 
seen,  such  as  those  which  still  survive  in  the 
world-famous  cameos  of  Paris  and  Vienna 
and  the  Hague,  worked  in  the  character  of 
low  '  bas-reliefs,'  in  which  the  wreath  or  the 
paludamentum  worn  by  an  Emperor  may 
be  carved  in  one  layer  of  the  stone,  the 
hair  in  another,  and  the  flesh  in  a  third 
chosen  for  its  marble  whiteness,  while  the 
whole  is  backed  by  aground  composed  of  a 
dark  sard-like  stratum  of  the  stone.  A 
large  cameo  in  the  Marlborough  Cjllection 
measuring  8  inches  by  6  inches,  has  no  less 
than  four  such  layers.  We  have  seen  that 
this  taste  lingered  on  in  the  ecclesiastical 
forms  of  Byzantine  art  to  the  very  dawn  of 
the  renaissance;  and  the  wonderfully  beau- 
tiful works  in  cameo  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury were  really  the  result  of  a  rejuvenes- 
cence of  a  venerable  art,  that  through  lon^ 
ages  had  retained  a  sluggish  but  genuine 
vitality.  Some  of  the  most  splendid  works 
of  Grteco-Roman  art  are  to  be  found  in  the 
phalerje  or  ornaments  of  the  coat  of  mail' 
often  cut  from  fine  blocks  of  chalcedony 
into  cameos  in  high  relief.  Of  such,  per- 
haps  the  noblest  existing  specimen  is  a  huge 
Medusa's  head  in  the  Blenheim  Collection, 
which  must  have  stood  like  a  boss  on  the 
breastplate  of  an  Emperor,  and  glared  with 
something  of  the  severe  majesty  of  the 
Gorgon  herself  on  all  who  looked  at  it. 
But  however  salient  the  relief  of  the  an- 
cient cameo,  where  the  material  was  mono- 
chrome, or  however  the  artist  might  riot  in 
the  fantastic  use  of  the  different  coloured 
layers  of  the  sardonyx,  in  a  relief  that  was 
in  that  case  generally  low,  this  kind  of  work 
was  never  undercut,  or  was  so  only  in  rare 
and  peculiar  instances.  The  more  modern 
forms  of  cameo  are,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
stantly undercut,  apparently  with  the  inten- 
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tion  of  increasing  the  effect  of  the  relief  by 
the  aid  of  the  shadow  thrown  by  a  project- 
ing part  of  the  design. 

An  amusing  anecdote  is  told  apropos  of 
the  infallibility  of  collectors  almost  within 
our  own  age,  and  is  said  to  have  given  gem- 
collecting  a  severe  shock  in  this  country.  A 
little  cameo  had  been  purchased  by  Payne 
Knight.  It  represented,  in  the  form  of  a 
fragment,  a  profile  head  of  Elora,  in  very 
high  relief,  on  a  pretty  and  not  very  an- 
tique-looking sardonyx.  Cut  with  the  grace 
and  skill  of  a  considerable  artist,  it  repre- 
sented the  goddess  with  roses  in  her  hair ; 
and  these  are  left  in  a  red  layer  of  the  stone, 
elsewhere  cut  away.  Proud  of  his  acquisi- 
tion, and  of  the  antique  characteristics  which 
Payne  Knight  would  fain  recognise  in  it, 
here  at  least  that  collector  thought  he  might 
boast  of  possessing  a  cameo  irrefragably 
Greek  ;  and  for  once  throw  back  at  Thor- 
waldsen  his  cynical  saying — 'Sunt  gemmas, 
sunt  virgines.'  But,  alas !  the  'Greek' ar- 
tist came  forward  to  claim  his  own  !  'Re- 
move the  setting,'  said  Pistrucci,  '  and  you 
will  see  the  artist's  name — the  name  of  Pis- 
trucci.' The  anecdote  does  not  go  on  to  re- 
late whether  this  clever  engraver  had  put  red 
roses  (and  double  roses,  too!)  in  the  hair  of 
Flora  as  a  joke.  He  could  hardly  have 
seriously  put  them  there  as  an  antique  attri- 
bute. Nor  would  any  artist  who  really  knew 
what  antique  art  was,  and  wished  to  imitate 
it,  have  left  the  nose  in  a  profile  portrait  un- 
dercut in  complete  relief!  Strange  to  say, 
this  incident  seems  rather  to  have  increased 
the  general  mistrust  of  gems  than  to  have 
thrown  doubt  on  the  discrimination  pos- 
sessed by  some  of  those  who  collected  them. 

The  artist  who  cut  this  cameo,  and  whose 
daughters  have  with  some  success  pursued 
his  art,  deserves  a  passing  tribute.  By 
domicile  an  Englishman,  he  was  one  of  the 
l.-ist  as  well  as  ablest  of  modern  gem-cutters. 
His  delineation  is  always  beautiful,  often 
finely  classical,  and  his  finish  in  execution  is 
worthy  of  a  Pichler. 

It  was  during  the  last  century  that  the 
greater  numlier  of  the  collections,  as  well 
public  as  private,  now  known  in  Europe 
were  formed.  It  is  true  that  two  or  three 
private  gem-cabinets  had  been  made  in  an 
earlier  century,  and  portions  at  least  of 
some  of  the  great  public  collections  of  Eu- 
rope liad  their  origin  in  still  earlier  ages. 

Lord  Arundel,  the  great  collector  of  ar- 
tistic works  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
bx'uught  together  a  valuable  series  of  gems 
peculiarly  rich  in  small  ancient  cameos,  and 
Aimoiis  also  for  that  magnificent  work  of 
the  cinque-cento  j^eriod,  the  Marriage  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche — perhaps  the  most  ex- 


quisite cameo  in  the  world.  Of  the  same 
age  was  Praun,  a  wealthy  burgher  of  Nu- 
remberg in  Nuremberg's  pal  my  days,  whose 
name  has  been  familiar  to  the  gem-student 
on  account  of  the  fine  collection — so  rich  in 
subjects,  and  in  the  varieties  of  the  stones 
they  were  engraved  upon — which  some 
years  ago  was  bought  from  his  descendants 
by  Madame  Mertens-Schaffhausen,  and  was 
recently  the  property  of  the  Rev.  Gregory 
Rhodes.  Much  described  by  German  ar- 
chfeologists,  this  was  the  collection  which 
Mr.  King  chose  for  the  chief  illustration  of 
his  work  on  Gems.  It  was  offered  to  the 
British  Museum,  at  perhaps  an  inopportune 
time,  for  1,000  guineas;  but  the  offer  was 
declined,  and  the  collection,  together  with 
Madame  Mertens-Schaffhausen's  additions 
to  it,  in  all  some  1,800  gems,  is  now  dis- 
persed. 

Portions  of  the  dactylotheca  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici  are  still  among  the  treasures  of 
the  Uffizi  Palace  at  Florence;  while  Vienna 
and  Paris,  like  the  Vatican,  inherited  heir- 
looms of  ancient  gems,  the  history  of  which 
is  in  many  cases  obscure  or  entirely  lost.  . 
Some  of  these  would  seem  to  have  been 
spoils  from  the  days  of  the  Crusades — the 
less-valued  remains,  it  may  be,  of  choice 
and  antique  ornaments  from  Byzantine 
treasure-chambers  shorn  of  their  golden 
mountings  ;  others,  again — and  they  include 
certain  of  these  last-mentioned — w'ere  relics 
of  the  past,  preserved  in  the  shrines  and 
sacristies  of  religious  houses,  through  the 
ages  when  art  was  ecclesiastical,  by  monks 
who  classed  such  gems  amongst  their  valu- 
ables. Sometimes  they  were  held  venera- 
ble from  the  distance  of  the  age  when  they 
were  dedicated,  or  were  esteemed  for  their 
lassociation  with  a  precious  material  in 
which,  as  now  on  the  golden  altar-plates  of 
San  Ambrosia  at  Milan,  they  were  en- 
shrined ;  or  again,  the  engraved  subjects 
which  they  bore  gave  them  a  sanctity  in 
pious  eyes,  that  saw  in  the  representations 
of  a  paaan  myth  or  heathen  god  themes 
drawn  from  the  traditions  of  Christian  hagi- 
ology.  Mr.  King,  in  his  'Antique  Gems,' 
records  some  extraordinary  illustrations  of 
these  interpretations.  Isis  and  Horuspa? sed 
for  representations  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
Child  ;  a  muse  holding  a  mask  was  held  to 
be  Herodias  with  the  Baptist's  head  ;  the 
head  of  the  Olympian  Jove  was  held  to  be 
that  of  St.  John,  and  the  enthroned  figure  of 
Jove  with  his  bird  was  the  seated  form  of 
that  evangelist  with  his  symbolic  eagle. 
The  innumerable  heads  of  Jupiter  Serapis 
were  received  as  portraits  of  so  august  a 
Person  as  Christ  Himself,  and  gave  the 
type  to  the  later  representations  of  Him; 
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while,  however,  these  differed  widely  from 
the  traditionary  similitudes  of  him  in  old 
Christian  frescoes  in  Egypt,  or  in  the  Chris- 
tian glass  and  other  relics  in  the  catacomlbs 
of  Rome. 

Among  the  public  collections  of  Europe  it 
would  be  difficult  to  select  one  that  in  nil 
respects  stands  before  the  rest.  Florence 
would  perhaps  carry  off  the  palm  for  its 
equally  fine  examples  of  cameos  and  in- 
taglios. Paris,  like  Vienna,  is  rich  in  the 
former,  and  contains  the  Bigarris  Collection, 
formed  in  the  reign  of  Henri  Qiiatre,  after- 
wards incorporated  with  the  purchases  and 
acquisitions  of  Louis  XIV,,  the  gems  of  Gual- 
di,  Lanthier,  and  De  Morceaux,  and  with 
those  bought  by  King  Louis's  uncle,  Gaston 
of  Orleans.  Since  the  Due  de  Luynes'  col- 
lections have  been  given  to  the  public,  per- 
haps the  French  collections  may  rival  Flor- 
ence in  intaglios  also.  Berlin  is  especially 
conspicuous  for  a  magnificent  collection  of 
intaglios,  in  variety  of  subject  the  richest,  as 
it  is,  thanks  to  the  scholar-like  labours  of 
Professor  Toelken,  the  best  catalogued  in 
Europe.  This  Berlin  Collection  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  that  formed  by  Baron 
Stosch  in  the  last  century,  and  purchased 
by  Frederic  the  Great  for  oO,00'i)  ducats. 
With  a  few  gems  that  had  previously  been 
brought  together  by  members  of  his  house, 
and  with  purchases  made  from  time  to  time, 
the  number  of  gems  and  pastes  have  risen 
to  as  many  as  5,000.  At  Naples  there  is 
a  beautiful  collection,  admirably  exhibited  ; 
while  the  Hague  contains  many  fine  gems, 
including  the  Hemster^huys  C-jUection, 
famous  as  having  been  that  which  awakened 
Goethe's  admiration  for  this  form  of  art.  It 
had  been  formed  by  Natter's  advice  and  aid, 
and  contains  several  works  by  his  hand. 
The  collection  of  St.  Petersburg  is  a  very 
extensive  one,  comprising  the  renowned 
Orleans  gems,  together  with  a  portion  of 
the  Strozzi  Collection  from  Florence,  and 
other  collections  purchased  at  various  times. 

In  our  own  country,  we  have  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  the  national  collection,  which,  it 
is  reported,  will  shortly  be  arranged  and 
exhibited  to  great  advantage.  It  comprises 
the  private  collections  of  Townley,  Payne 
Knight,  Hamilton,  and  Cracherode  ;  and  the 
unrivalled  series  of  cylinders  and  stamps 
brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Layard,  besid.es 
many  well-chosen  additions  which  have  been 
made  to  it  by  purchase  from  time  to  time. 
Quite  recently  a  considerable  number  of 
gems  have  been  acquired  from  Signor  Cas- 
tellan!, including  the  St.  Angelo  Collection 
from  Naples.  The  anxiety,  perhaps  extreme, 
to  buy  nothing  but  what  was  genuine  and 
antique    beyond  dispute,  has  interfered   in 


former  times  with  the  increase  of  the  na- 
tional cabinet  of  gems  ;  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less a  rich  collection,  more  particularly  of 
intaglios,  and  is  gradually  rising  into  a  posi- 
tion by  the  side  of  the  older  and  larger  col- 
lections of  the  continent. 

Among  the  private  gem  cabinets  formed 
by  the  taste  of  the  wealthy  in  the  last  cen- 
tury and  a  half  in  our  own  country,  the  fol- 
lowing deserve  to  be  particularised  : — 

First  on  the  list  comes  that  formed  by 
George  third  Duke  of  Marlborough — the 
'Magnificent'  duke,  to  whom  Blenheim  also 
owes  its  gallery  of  pictures — the  chief 
adorner  of  that  splendid  palace,  as  the  pres- 
ent duke  may  fairly  be  called  its  restorer 
and  illustrator.  The  Blenheim  gems  consist 
in  part  of  the  collection  of  Lord  Arundel 
before  alluded  to  ;  one  of  the  few  now 
remaining  undispersed  that  were  formed 
before  the  great  age  of  forgeries.  It  came 
into  the  hands  of  Lord  Charles  Spencer,  the 
brother  of  the  third  duke,  through  his  wife, 
Lady  Mary  Beauclerk  ;  having  pissed  to 
her  from  her  great-aunt,  Lady  Betty  Ger- 
maine,  the  second  wife  of  Sir  John  Germaine. 
Sir  John  had  received  them  under  the  will 
of  his  first  wife,  the  divorced  from  Henry 
seventh  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  great-grandson 
of  the  LordA.rundel  who  formed  the  col- 
lection. To  the  Arundel  gems  the  'Magni- 
ficent' duke  added  the  collection  of  Lord 
Bessborough,  formed  when  he  was  Loi'd 
Duncannon,  which  Natter  had  catalogued, 
and  some  of  which  Worlidge  etched.  To 
these  were  added  by  purchase  many  very 
valuable  gems,  and  the  whole  now  amounts 
to  some  eight  hundred.  It  is  a  collection  so 
choice  in  regard  both  to  the  intaglios  and 
cameos  forming  it,  that  it  may  fliirly  assert 
a  claim  to  rank  even  with  the  great  national 
collections. 

The  Devonshire  Collection  is  another  of 
the  great  English  cabinets  of  gems.  It  has 
acquired  a  deserved  celebrity  for  the  fantas- 
tic but  pretty  mountings  in  which  the  late 
duke  had  the  choicest  gems  of  the  series  set, 
when  they  were  fishioned  into  the  personal 
ornaments  that  formed  the  unique  parureof 
the  late  Lady  Granville.  They  were  wo^n 
by  her  at  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  II.,  in  the  Cathedral  of  the  As- 
sumption, on  the  Moscow  Kremlin.  Mr. 
King  has  given  in  his  treatise  a  short  account 
of  some  of  the  more  remarkable  gems  in 
this  parure. 

No  doubt,  other  scarcely  less  splendid  in- 
heritances of  gems  are  to  be  found  in  the 
mansions  of  the  English  nobility.  The  Earl 
of  Hon)e  possesses  a  portion  of  the  collec- 
tion that  once  belonged  to  a  Duke  of  Mon- 
tague; and  Castle  Howard  must  contain  the 
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gems  collected  bj  the  Lord  Carlisle  of  that 
past  generation  in  which  Worlidge  etched 
tlie  finest  gems  he  could  procure  for  the 
exercise  of  his  art. 

The  choice  collection  of  Dr.  Nott,  and  the 
vast  one  formed  by  Mr.  Herz,  have  been 
dispersed  ;  while  those  of  Mr.  Gregory 
Rhodes,  of  Mr.  King,  and  of  Mr.  Bale,  may 
be  said  to  be  still  forming.  These  three 
have  been  made  with  much  discrimination; 
Mr.  Bale's,  though  small  is  extremely  choice, 
as  well  for  the  beauty  of  the  stones  as  for 
the  Greek  work  embodied  in  them,  while 
Mr.  Rhodes'  Collection  has  been  formed 
with  much  instinctive  taste  for  art,  and  con- 
tains some  very  fine  gems. 

In  France,  the  collection  of  the  Due  de 
Luynes  has  now  become  the  property  of 
the  nation,  by  a  munificent  donation  from 
that  accomplished  nobleman ;  and  that  of 
the  Due  de  Blacas,  said  to  contain  the  best 
of  the  Strozzi  and  of  the  Schillerscheim 
gems,  has  just  lost  the  noble  owner  who 
did  so  much  to  form  it.  M.  Fould  and 
Baron  Roger  are  among  other  collectors 
who  have  brought  taste  and  wealth  to  form- 
ing cabinets  of  gems  in  Paris  ;  and  if  in 
our  own  country,  the  formation  of  such 
cabinets  has  ceased  to  be  the  pleasure  of  the 
wealthy  and  has  become  confined  to  a  few 
gentlemen  of  refined  tastes  but  not  princely 
means,  in  France,  at  least,  it  still  has  the 
advantage  of  being  prosecuted  by  men  who 
possess  both. 

Mr.  King's  book  on  '  Antique  Gems '  is 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  literature,  as  be- 
ing really  the  only  work  on  the  subject  in 
the  English  langunge.  With  the  charm  of 
a  sort  of  art-miseeiiany,  we  may  open  it 
where  we  will  and  are  sure  to  find  pleasant 
reading,  though  it  has  nothing  of  the  accu- 
racy and  nothing  of  the  dryness  of  such  a 
book  as  a  German  scholar  would  have  writ- 
ten. The  second  section — on  the  styles  of 
art  and  the  tests  of  antiquity — is,  so  fiir  as 
it  goes  into  these  two  subjects,  almost  as 
good  as  it  can  be.  A  part  of  this  section 
treats  of  the  tools  in  use  in  antiquity — a 
sulject  of  great  difficulty,  but  on  which  Mr. 
King  has  not  thrown  much  new  light.  Yet 
one  would  think  that  by  means  of  the  mi- 
croscope, and  by  a  knowledge  of  the  manner 
of  cutting  by  tools  now  in  use,  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  say  whether  the  work  bequeathed 
to  us  by  any  particular  age  in  antiquity  was 
wrought  by  similar  instruments. 

The  modern  engraver  uses  chiefly  two 
sorts  of  tools, — the  drill,  a  blunt  little  point 
or  button  of  various  forms,  with  which  he 
drills  holes  downwards  into  the  stone  ;  and 
the  wheel,  a  minute  disc,  varying  also  much 
in  size  and  form,  on  the  end  of  a  fine  wire, 


which  cuts  by  means  of  its  periphery  as  the 
drill  does  by  the  whole  of  its  front  surface. 
Both  rotate  rapidly,  and  are  fed  with  oil 
anfl  diamond  or  emery  dust,  which,  bedding 
itself  in  the  soft  iron  or  copper  material  of 
which  the  tool  is  made,  produces  an  ada- 
mantine cutting  or  gi'inding  surface.  The 
artist  having  drawn  his  design  on  the  stone 
with  a  fine  point,  now  brings  the  stone  into 
contact  with  the  revolving  tool,  and  cuts 
into  the  hard  substance,  first  sinking  hollows 
with  his  drills,  and  then  cutting  the  finer 
lines  with  his  various  sorts  of  wheels.  He 
continually  examines  the  work  by  taking 
impressions  of  it  on  soft  wax,  and  so  con- 
trols his  progress.  Lacking  the  power  of 
correcting  a  too  deep  incision,  or  erasing  a 
line  that  has  wandered  even  a  hair's-breadth 
beyond  its  intended  course,  the  gem-en- 
graver needs  a  marvellous  skill  and  deli- 
cacy of  hand  and  eye  ;  and  all  the  more  so 
as  he  is  so  little  aided  by  that  instinct  which 
in  other  arts — such  as  those  of  the  musician 
and  the  painter — ogives  to  the  hand  an  un- 
conscious sympathy  with  the  eye  and  the 
mind  of  the  artist. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  workshop  of  the 
antique  gem-cutter.  Pliny  tells  us  of  the 
terehrarum  fervor  and  the  ferrum  retun- 
sum  used  for  these ;  also  of  the  fine  splin- 
ters of  adamas,  adamantis  ^;ar?'CB  erusice, 
mounted  in  iron,  and  used  actually  to 
scx'ape  lines  into  the  stone.  We  have  also 
a  passage  in  that  work  of  Fronto,  so  curi- 
ously recovered  from  the  wreck  of  ancient 
books,  wherein  (writing  in  the  ageo  fthe  An- 
tonines)  he  speaks  of  the  coeluni  and  mar- 
culus,  the  engraving  tool  and  little  mallet, 
whereby  they  grave  the  little  gems,  prob- 
ably here  meaning  cameos  {^gemmulas  ex- 
scidjynni),  as  distinguished  from  the  cold 
chisel  and  sledge-hammer  by  which  large 
stones  are  broken  up.  These  passages  really 
seem  to  contain  all  we  know  from  the  lit- 
erature of  antiquity  about  the  gem-engrav- 
er's tools,  and  they  accord  remarkably  with 
what  we  see  now  in  the  mechanical  treat- 
ment of  the  works  the  ancients  have  lefc  to 
us.  If  we  read  for  the  splinter  of  adamas 
small  sharp  splinters  of  hard  minerals  like 
sapphire  or  emery,  formed  sometimes  per- 
haps of  the  actual  pin-points  of  diamond, 
sometimes  of  somewhat  larger  splinters  of 
those  other  minerals,  we  may  satisfactorily 
account  for  the  fine  grooving  by  sharp  ar- 
tistic lines  which  certainly  is  constantly  met 
with  in  Gl-eek  work,  and  was  held  by  Nat- 
ter and  is  held  by  Mr,  King  to  characterize 
it,  even  in  times  when  we  must  remember 
the  diamond  would  have  been  unknown. 
The  drill  seems  to  have  been  the  one 
weapon  of  the   early   Etruscan   workman, 
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though  he  must  have  known  a  way  of  using 
it  as  a  traversing  tool  much  like  the  wheel, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  appearance  pre- 
sented more  particularly  by  the  '  Etruscan 
border '  when  seen  in  the  microscope.  La- 
ter he  must  have  used  the  splinter.  The 
great  question,  however,  is  as  to  the  date  of 
introduction  of  the  wheel,  and  on  this  Mr. 
King  quotes  Pietraraari,  an  engraver  at 
Rome,  with  whom  he  seems  to  concur  in 
placing  the  date  in  the  reign  of  Domitian — 
that  is  to  say,  just  at  the  beginning  of  the 
revival  of  the  art  under  Hadrian — and  no 
doubt  in  that  case  this  revival  may  have 
been  accelerated  or  even  produced  by  it. 
Natter,  however,  while  giving  the  Greek  all 
the  prerogative  due  to  his  masterly  use  of 
the  splinter,  denies  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  use  of  a  wheel,  though  he  seems  to  al- 
low that  some  gems  were  produced  by  the 
former  only.  Natter's  authority,  however, 
would  carry  more  weight  had  he  lived  in  a 
more  critical  age,  and  were  we  consequently 
sure  that  his  conclusions  wei"e  drawn  from 
veritably  Greek  gems.  Still,  the  micro- 
scope seems  to  confirm  his  view,  by  showing 
continually  that  rounded  form  at  the  ends 
of  the  longitudinal  section  of  the  incised 
lines  which  characterises  the  work  of  the 
wheel.  We  may  illustrate  this  point  by 
reference  to  a  gem,  the  pedigree  as  well  as 
the  Greek  character  of  which  are  beyond 
suspicion. 

In  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg  is  to 
be  seen  a  scaraboid  chalcedony  found  in  a 
tomb  at  Kertch,  carrying  on  it  a  flying 
stork,  engraved  in  the  shallowest  Greek 
manner,  and,  at  first  sight,  one  would  say 
almost  entirely  by  the  splinter.  The  pinions 
seem  thus  scraped  out,  and  the  cross  lines 
indicating  the  feathers  are  apparently  formed 
in  the  same  way  ;  yet  a  close  inspection  with 
a  moderate  magnifying  power,  of  the  longer 
lines  of  the  pinions,  leaves  it  very  difficult 
to  believe  that  they  were  not  worked  by  a 
wheel  like  the  tool  now  in  use.  This  gem 
is  the  more  critical  test  as  it  carries  a  signa- 
ture— 

AEHAMENOS 

EII0IEXI02 

— symmetrically  written  in  two  lines  of 
large  Greek  letters,  singularly  recalling  a 
similar  inscription  on  a  very  large  and  famous 
amethyst,  with  a  bust  of  MinerVa,  the  orig- 
inal of  which  is  among  the  Blenheim  gems. 
It  runs — 

ETTTXPIC  AIOCKOTPIAOT 
AiriAIOC  En. 

Both  gems  are  indisputably  antique — the 
former,  Greek  of  the  utmost   purity ;   the 


latter,  a  Roman  gem.  Both  alike  set  at 
flagrant  defiance  every  one  of  the  golden 
rules  and  criteria  by  which  the  German 
critics  and  Mr.  King  profess  to  determine 
the  genuineness  or  otherwise  of  such  an  oft- 
forged  enhancement  of  the  interest  and 
money  value  of  a  gem  as  the  signature  of 
the  artist  who  engraved  it.  Even  in  this 
signature,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  the  lines  of  the  E  and  E,  for 
instance,  were  not  cut  by  a  wheel,  for  they 
subside  at  their  extremities  in  a  concave 
curve.  So,  too,  the  O  seems  certainly  the 
work  of  a  tool  in  the  form  of  a  little  pipe  still 
used  by  the  gem  engraver  for  boring  a  hole 
or  cutting  in  a  circular  line.  It  is  a  hazard- 
ous thing  to  make  these  assertions  in  an 
absolute  way,  but,  so  far  as  comparison  goes 
in  observations  of  this  kind,  it  seems  to  be 
as  we  have  stated. 

That  Pliny  does  not  mention  the  wheel — 
if,  indeed,  it  as  much  as  the  drill  be  not  im- 
plied in  his  language — would  be  little  proof 
that  it  was  not  in  use  to  any  one  accustomed 
to  the  manner  of  the  author  of  the  '  Historia 
Naturalis,' 

That  Fronto,  in  his  marculus  or  little 
mallet,  may  give  us  a  fresh  glimpse  into  the 
workshop  of  tlie  gem-engraver,  is  not  im- 
probable. If  so,  his  allusion  is  perhaps  to 
some  method  of  bruising  the  surface,  where 
the  design  is  to  be  sunk,  by  means  of  a 
blunt  iron  or  copper  tool,  acting  through 
the  agency  of  emery  dust,  and  tapped  con- 
tinually by  a  little  mallet ;  in  short,  abraid- 
ing  the  stone  on  a  small  scale,  after  the 
manner  that  designs  ai-e  cut  into  granites 
and  porphyries  on  a  large  scale — a  manner 
certainly  employed  by  the  Egyptians  in 
engraving  on  their  monuments.  The  '  Mep- 
lat '  of  flat  shallow  manner  frequent  with 
Greek  artists  may  have  been  thus  produced. 
It  is  often  asserted  that  a  modern  gem  may 
be  discerned  by  a  want  of  polish  in  its  hol- 
lows. This  may  be  true  of  gems  cut  within 
the  last  twenty-five  yeai's  ;  but,  certainly,  it 
is  so  far  from  being  true  generally,  that  the 
very  perfection  of  the  polish  in  the  hollows 
of  a  gem  by  a  Pichler  or  one  of  the  great 
engravers  of  .the  cinque-cento  period,  is  to 
the  skilled  eye  condemnatory  of  the  gem  as 
an  antique.  The  degree  of  polish  in  an  an- 
cient gem  generally  varies  in  difterent  parts, 
and  while  penetrating  every  portion  of  the 
work,  is  never  of  the  resplendent  lustre  of 
the  modern  sort. 

Whether  the  ancient  engraver  availed  him- 
self of  lenses  has  been  often  questioned  ;  but 
this  question  can  really  have  but  one  answer, 
and  that  answer  is  given  by  a  lens  now. 
Look  into  a  gem  with  a  moderate  power,  and 
you  see  detail  in  the  work,  and  evidences  of 
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a  mode  of  manipulation  that  could  not  have 
been  there  but  for  a  power  of  vision  in  the 
artist  that  the  unaided  eje,  except  in  the 
case  of  very  short-sighted  people,  is  not  en- 
dowed with.  Mr.  King  remarks  truly  that 
the  actual  incisions  made  with  the  instru- 
ments cannot  be  performed  under  the  in- 
spection of  a  lens,  which  is  only  of  use  in 
observing  on  a  wax  impression  the  progress 
that  the  tool  has  made.  But  the  modern 
artists  owe  to  the  use  of  high  magnifiers  in 
this  latter  process  the  extreme  minuteness 
in  detail  which  Ihey  have  been  able  to 
introduce  into  their  works.  The  ancients 
had  no  such  convenient  means  of  using  high 
powers  ;  but  it  is  quite  impossible  that  an 
age  which  could  cut  crystal  globes  to  cool 
the  hands  of  luxurious  ladies,  and  formed 
continually  plano-convex  gem  stones  of 
transparent  materials,  should  have  avoided 
making  the  simple  observatiun  that  these 
lens-like  objects  magnified  whatever  was 
seen  through  them.  Nay,  Seneca  even  men- 
tions the  fact  as  regards  globes  of  water. 
Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wheel,  Pliny's 
silence  is  interpreted  as  a  negative  argu- 
ment of  far  more  value  than  it  is  worth, 

'  "We  are  constrained,  then,  to  conclude 
that,  though  the  tools  and  appliances  of  the 
ancient  engraver  may  not  have  been  so  con- 
venient as  those  in  modern  use,  they  did  not 
differ  widely  from  these  in  their  character; 
only  from  some  cause  the  Greek  and  the 
late  or  finer  Etruscan  artist  depended  little 
on  the  wheel,  perhaps  using  it  the  less  on 
account  of  some  comparative  inconvenience 
in  his  mode  of  mounting  it.  But  also  the 
cause  of  the  wheel  superseding  other  tools 
during  the  middle  empire  may  have  been 
due  to  diamond  dust  becoming  an  article  of 
commerce  only  towards  the  decline  oiGreek 
art ;  and  though  the  wheel  can  be  used  with 
other  dust,  such  as  that  of  sapphire  or  gar- 
net, it  was  the  use  with  it  of  diamond  dust 
that  gave  it  such  superiority  as  a  tool.  Sas- 
sanian  and  later  Roman  gems  are  almost  en- 
tirely cut  with  it,  aided  occasionally  by  the 
drill. 

Whatever  at  dilTerent  times  and  am.ong 
different  nations  may  have  been  the  forms 
into  which  the  stones  carrying  intaglio  may 
have  been  shaped,  their  purpose  in  all  the 
earlier  ages  must  have  been  the  same.  The 
gem  was  the  '  signet.'  It  served  the  pur- 
poses at  once  of  the  seal  and  of  the  signa- 
ture of  the  owner,  from  whose  person  it  was 
inseparable,  and  with  whose  body  it  wasuften 
consumed  or  interred.  Its  impre-s  was  the 
ratification  of  his  act  and  deed,  as  its  impres- 
sion was  the  guarantee  and  witness  to  his 
individuality.  That  a  companion  so  import- 
ant should  soon  become  an  ornament  fash- 


ioned in  *  costly  sardonyx '  or  other  stone 
precious  and  beautiful,  and  embody  what- 
ever art  the  particular  age  could  impart  to 
it,  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  func- 
tions the  gem-signet  had  to  perform. 

Through  long  ages,  with  one  branch  of 
the  human  family,  it  was  shaped  as  a  cylin- 
der or  little  roller,  on  which  figures  and  le- 
gends were  inscribed,  and  which  served  to 
impress  those  figures  and  legends  on  clay  as 
the  cylinder  w^as  rolled  over  the  surface  of 
the  plastic  substance.  The  axis  was  bored 
to  receive  the  wire  that  fastened  it  to  the 
arm  or  wrist  of  the  wearer.  With  other 
nations,  we  find  the  form  of  the  signet  as- 
suming such  shapes  as  square  or  rectangu- 
lar tablets,  stones  in  the  form  of  the  beetle, 
conical  stamps,  spheroidal  seals  ;  while 
among  the  Greeks,  and  those  who  borrowed 
their  arts,  the  stone  was  usually  cut  with 
flat  or  planoconvex  f^ces,  and  mounted  so 
as  to  be  worn  in  a  ring  on  the  finger. 

In  reviewing  these  various  forms  of  signet 
in  the  order  of  the  nationalities  that  madfe 
use  of  them  we  shall  be  dealing  with  a  sub- 
ject that  ranges  over  the  whole  period  of 
authentic  history.  Indeed,  in  the  gems  that 
have  been  worn  by  any  civilised  people,  we 
possess  an  epitome  of  that  people's  arts, 
their  religion,  and  their  civilisation,  in  a 
form  at  once  the  most  portable,  the  most 
indestructible,  and  the  most  genuine. 

We  may  begin  with  cylinders,  the  roller- 
like form  which  the  inhabitants  of  Mesopo- 
tamia gave  to  their  signets  from  before  the 
days  of  Urukh  (the  supposed  contemporary 
of  the  biblical  Chedorlaoraer,  the  Kudur- 
mapula  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson)  to  those 
of  Xerxes — from  at  least  2000  or  2050  to 
480  B.C. 

This  large  portion  of  human  history  has 
been  conveniently  broken  up  into  the  fol- 
lowing divisions  : — 

First  Period,  or  earlier  section  of  the  Pri- 
mitive Chaldasan  Empire  in  Lower 
Mesopotamia.  We  may  call  this 
the  Early  Chaldeean  Period — from 
about  B.C.  2234  to  about  b.c.  1675. 

Second  Period,  or  later  section  of  the 
Primitive  Chaldaean  Empire.  The 
Archaic-Babylonian  Period  ;  the  seat 
of  government  being  fixed  at  Baby- 
lon— from  about  1675  b.c  to  about 
1500  B.C. 

Between  the  Second  and  Third  Periods 
some  600  years  elapse,  during  which  we 
have  as  yet  obtained  but  little  knowledge 
regarding  the  arts  of  the  nations  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. The  evidences  of  them  revive  among 
the  ruins  of  Nimrod,  and  we  commence  our 
next  period  in  the  mid-career  of  the  great 
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Assyrian  empire,  founded  probably  by  Tig- 
lath  Pileser  I.,  about  1110. 

The  Third  Period,  or  Early  Assyrian 
Period,  will  date  from  about  940  to 
625  B.C. ;  and 

The  Fourth  Period,  extending  from  the 
fall  of  Nineveh  to  the  entry  of  the 
Persians  into  Babylon,  will  be  the 
Assyro-Babylonian,  or  Later  Baby- 
lonian Period — from  625  to  536. 

The  Fifth  Period  will  be  the  Perso-Ba- 
bylonian,  or  Persian  Period,  dating 
from  B.C.  536,  and  extending  to  the 
time  of  Alexander. 

The  cylindrical  signets  which  are  so  char- 
acteristic of  all  these  periods  are  usually 
from  one  to  four  inches  in  length,  with  a 
diameter  of  about  a  third  or  fourth  of  their 
length.  The  collection  of  them  which  the 
British  Museum  owes  to  the  zeal  and  energy 
of  Mr.  Layard  is  the  most  complete  in  ex- 
*stence.  In  what  follows  concerning  these 
forms  of  signet,  reference  is  made  exclu- 
sively to  this  collection,*  while  nearly  all 
that  is  known  regarding  the  information 
conveyed  by  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  on 
these  cylinders  is  due  to  the  patience  and 
sagacity  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson.  It  may 
be  well  to  go  into  some  detail  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  at  present  little  has  been  written 
upon  it ;  but  in  doing  so,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  precise  dates  assigned  are 
subject  to  modification  from  the  results  of 
future  research. 

To  the  first  period  belong  several  cylin- 
ders, and  among  them  one  at  least  is  said 
to  bear  a  character  still  more  archaic  in 
form  than  that  used  in  the  days  of  Urukh. 
This  is,  therefore,  far  older  than  2050  b.c. 
Like  many  others  of  the  earlier  dates,  it 
seems  to  consist  of  a  dark,  compact,  but 
not  very  hard  serpentine.  Others,  again, 
of  this  first  period,  are  formed  of  stones  as 
hard,  and  indeed  as  beautiful,  as  those  which 
the  Greek  and  Roman  sculptor  delighted  to 
encrrave.  Thus  to  the  three  centuries  be- 
tween 1700  and  2000  b.c.  we  may  refer 
several  beautiful  dark-green  jasper  cylin- 
ders ;  a  few  also  of  a  pea-green  jasper,  just 
like  a  variety  greatly  used  in  conjunction 
with  lapis-lazuli  in  Egyptian  ornamental 
work.  One  in  the  British  Museum  consists 
of  a  black  jasper  mottled  with  white ; 
while  another,  apparently  belonging  to  the 
earlier  part  of  this  period,  is  a  ribboned 
jasper,  so  cut  that  the  bands  run  as  in  a 


spiral  of  alternate  stripes  of  a  reddish-brown 
and  white.      Of  these  cylinders,  many  are 
composed  of  a  stalaetitic  carbonate  of  lime, 
a  few  of  quartz  crystal,  and  about  an  equal 
number  of  lapis-lazuli.     One  of  them  con- 
sists of  a  fine  translucent  green  chalcedony 
(a  kind  of  plasma),  containing  a  breccia  of 
angular  and  rounded  fragments  of  a  similar 
green  mineral,  only  just  inferior  in  hardness 
to  quartz  crystal.      The  design    engraved 
upon  it  represents,  repeated  twice,  a  beard- 
ed man  in  struggle  with  a  wild  bull,  erect 
on  his  hind  legs,  and  recognisable  by  his 
widely-spreading,  knotted,  curved   and  ta- 
pered horns,  as  the  colossal  wild  buffalo,  or 
arnee,  of  the  Eastern  world.     In  the  field 
is  a  diminutive  bull  of  apparently  a  differ- 
ent domestic  species,  that  seems  introduced 
to  raise  the  other  figures  into  heroic  magni- 
tude and   dignity.      An  arrow-headed   in- 
scription completes  the  design,  which  is  cut 
into  this  difficult  stone  by  an  art  that  had 
obviously  triumphed  over  the  hai'dness  of 
the  material.     The  moulding  of  the  bull's 
carcass  is  strongly  rendered,  but  its  anat- 
omy is  admirable  ;  even  the  legs  are  artist- 
ically finished   in  all  their  details  of  hoof 
and  fetlock  and  muscle.     One  is  tempted  to 
contrast  with  this    monument   of   archaic 
Chaldcean  art,  another,  also  with  a  bull  for 
its   subject,  though   at  least    six   hundred 
years  later  in  date,  which  is  one  of  the  old- 
est known  gems  of  Egyptian  workmanship 
on  a  stone  of  such  hardness.     It  is  a  small 
rectangular  slab  of  beautiful  yellow-jasper, 
carrying  on  one  side  a  hollow  backed  horse, 
fed  by  a  Pharaoh,   with  the  cartouche  of 
Amenophis  11. ;    on   the   obverse  is  a  bull 
standing  at  rest.     It  is  remarkable  for  being 
drawn  in  a  delicate  but  still  archaic  man- 
ner and  modelled   in  a  flat  shallow  method, 
that  contrasts  sti'ongly  with  the  deep-cut 
workmanship  and  vigorous  freedom  of  the 
archaic  Chaldasan  artisan.     The  drawing  is 
not  good  enough  for  a  fine  period  of  art, 
the  workmanship  too  careful  for  the  gnostic 
age  when  this  yellow  jasper  was  much  in 
vogue,  and  the  cartouche  presents  an  accu- 
racy of  type  never  met  with  in  the  later 
times.      One  can  hardly,  therefore,  doubt 
the  genuineness  of  this  monument  of  Egypt- 
ian art.*      In  some    of    the  most    ancient 


*  We  desire  to  express  our  obligations  to  Mr. 
Coxe,  lately  of  the  British  Museum,  now  Professor 
of  Sanskrit  at  Calcutta,  for  information  i-egarding 
the  inscriptions  and  dates  on  many  of  these  cylin- 
ders. 


*  Objections  may  be  raised  to  the  genuineness  of 
this  stone  on  the  ground  that  the  Egyptians  did  not 
work  on  hard  stones.  The  answer  is  that  several 
other  such  signets  are  known — one  notably  in  sard, 
also  in  the  British  Museum,  of  the  reign  of  the  same 
king,  and  carrying  a  horse  exactly  the  counterpart 
of  that  on  this  jasper.  Egyptian  monuments  every- 
where refute  the  idea  that"this  people  was  unable  to 
cut  such  stones.  The  yellow  jiisper  may  have  been 
chosen  as  nearest  in  colour  to  the  usual  material  for 
such  signets,  gold. 
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cylinders,  the  deeper  grooves  seem  to  run] 
in  long  sweeping  lines,  and  look  rather  as  if 
carved  out  by  some  sharp  instrument  than 
as  if  scraped  out  by  a  hard  tool  of  steel  or 
stone  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  inspect  some  of 
these  deep,  long  incisions,  often  narrowing 
as  they  shallow,  without  a  belief  that  they 
were  the  work  of  a  wheel-like  tool — for  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  jaspers 
and  chalcedonies  are  far  harder  than  any 
steel  even  of  medern  tempering.. 

When  we  come  to  the  second  archaic 
period — that,  namely,  when  Babylon  be- 
came the  seat  of  the  primitive  Chaldtean  or 
archaic  Babylonian  empire — the  chief  dif- 
ference to  be  observed  in  the  cylinders  con- 
sists in  ihe  material  being  for  the  most  part 
htematite :  a  pure  oxide  of  iron,  somewhat 
softer  than  the  jaspers,  and  capable  of 
taking  a  fine  metallic  polish.  It  is  during 
the  later  part  of  these  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  b.c,  viz,  in  Khammu 
Rabi's  reign  (about  1517?)  that  these 
hgematite  cylinders  seem  most  abundant. 
They  are  probably  the  seals  of  his  chief 
officers.  To  this  period,  precise  dates  in 
which  are  not  as  yet  attainable,  a  beautiful 
little  cylinder  of  smoky  quartz,  and  another 
of  amethystine  quartz,  would  seem  to  be- 
long ;  a  pretty  onyx,  a  cornelian,  and  a  few 
jaspers  may  also  be  referred  to  it.  The 
work  on  the  hajmatites  and  later  cylin- 
ders of  the  period  often  presents  in  the 
grooves  a  sharp  angular  section,  such  as 
might  be  cut  by  a  tool  (whether  curved  or 
straight)  the  edge  of  which  must  have  been 
nearly  square,  and  grooves  worked  by  this 
tool  may  be  seen  running  in  successive 
ridges  in  ornamental  parts  of  the  design. 

Leaving  the  history  and  the  arts  of  Lower 
Mesopotamia,  we  leap  the  long  gap  in  time 
that  separates  our  second  period  from  that 
of  the  great  Assyrian  empire.  There  exist, 
indeed,  impressions  on  brick  of  a  Shalma- 
nassar  and  Tiglath  Pileser  I.  (names  that 
recur  in  later  history)  ;  and  they  may  serve 
to  remind  us  that  it  is  the  monuments  of  art 
that  are  wanting,  not  that  the  art  itself  was 
in  abeyance  through  these  600  years.  We 
may  hope  that  sites  yet  unexplored  of  an- 
cient cities  in  Mesopotamia  will  one  day 
yield  up  their  records,  and  help  to  complete 
tiiis  great  chapter  in  the  history  of  Asia  and 
of  man. 

Our  third  period,  which  succeeds  to  this 
historical  gap,  reaches  from  about  940,  when 
Sardanapalus  I.  was  king,  and  the  capital 
was  at  Nimroud,  down  to  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh,  in  625.  To  this  time  belong  a 
few  pretty  flesh-hued  cornelians  of  a  very 
wax-like  texture,  and  in  beautiful  preserva- 
tion ;  one  of  them  is  said  to  carry  a  date 


equivalent  to  940  b.c.  These  are  found 
mingled  with  a  few  of  haematite,  serpentine, 
jasper,  and  other  stones ;  in  all,  some  fifty 
or  sixty  cylinders  that  belong  to  this  great 
period  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  About  one- 
half  of  them  would  seem  to  be  confined  in 
date  to  the  years  between  750  and  700,  or 
rather  later.  Among  these  is  one  of  ama- 
zon  stone — a  variety  of  felspar  of  a  fine 
bluish-green  colour,  mottled  with  white,  and 
described  as  the  signet  of  Sennacherib, 
whose  name  it  carries.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  later  times  the  smaragdus,  of  which 
the  amazon  felspar  may  then  have  been 
considered  a  variety,  was  the  material  set 
apart  for  royal  signets.  The  whole  of  these 
cylinders  present  purely  Assyrian  features, 
such  as  we  see  them  in  the  larger  monu- 
ments exhumed  from  their  fossil  state  by 
Mr.  Layard.  The  older  ones  are  the  more 
conventional ;  the  later  are  the  more  free  in 
their  treatment,  and  are  at  once  of  a  finer 
workmanship  and  generally  on  harder  stones. 
The  older  cylinders  of  this  group  also  often 
exhibit  a  style  of  ornamentation  that  recalls 
to  our  mind  the  different  milled  guilloche, 
and  other  varieties  of  the  so-called  Etruscan 
borders  on  Phoenician,  Etruscan,  and  Early 
Greek  gems.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cylin- 
ders of  a  date  subsequent  to  700  begin  to 
show  the  importation  of  Babylonian  ideas. 

The  Medes  and  the  Babylonians  com- 
bined to  destroy  Nineveh  in  625  b.c,  and 
Babylon  then  emerged  from  her  long  his- 
torical eclipse,  to  shine  as  the  resplendent 
capital  of  a  new  Assyrian  empire.  During 
this  our  fourth  period,  extending  from  the 
reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Persian  in  536,  Babylonian  imagery  is 
found  blended  with  or  superposed  on  the 
emblems  and  art  of  Assyria.  The  drapery 
becomes  more  elaborately  finished  ;  a  feath- 
ery tiara-formed  crown  is  frequent ;  while 
the  lotus,  the  ibex,  the  sacred  tree,  the 
winged  Presence — the  '  Feroher,'  something 
like  that  on  Egyptian  monuments — and  a 
four-winged  figure,  are  among  the  perma- 
nent but  as  yet  uninterpreted  or  unsatisfac- 
torily interpreted  emblems  of  Assyrian  art 
that  retain  their  places  on  the  cylinders  of 
this  Assyro-Babylonian  period.  The  stones 
of  this  time  are  always  fine — generally 
chalcedonies — and  often  of  that  beautiful 
blue  variety  known  by  the  epithet  of  sapphi- 
rine.  Eyed  agates  and  brecciated  jaspers 
are  also  met  with.  It  may  be  worth  re- 
marking, that  the  use  of  a  shallow  drill 
seems  to  have  been  not  uncommon  in  the 
hands  of  the  engravers  of  this  Assyro-Baby- 
lonian period. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  cylinders, 
we  must  call  attention  to  the  last  phase  in 
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wliich  they  presented  themselves  during  the 
fifth,  or  Persian  period.  After  the  conquest 
of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  this  form  of  signet 
became  less  common  ;  but  if  we  may  trust 
to  the  famous  chalcedony  with  the  portrait 
of  Darius  Hystaspis  in  his  chariot,  it  must 
still  have  been  the  symbol  and  borne 
the  warrants  of  sovereign  authority.  In 
point  both  of  material  and  of  workmanship, 
these  Persian  cylinders  are  the  finest,  as 
they  are  the  latest,  of  this  class  of  gems. 
Slightly  barrelled  in  form — a  peculiarity  ob- 
servable in  one  or  two  of  the  Assyrian  pe- 
riod— they  are  made  of  beautiful  stones, 
such  as  rich  red  sard,  onyx,  niocha-stone, 
agates,  and  jaspers,  all  selected  for  the  beau- 
ty or  contrast  of  their  colours.  The  sub- 
jects on  these  Persian  cylinders  teem  some- 
what more  with  monsters  than  those  of  the 
Assyrian  or  A  ssyro-Baby  Ionian  periods ;  and 
one  never-failing  characteristic  of  their  style 
consists  in  the  dresses  being  looped  up, 
whereas  on  the  cylinders  of  the  previous  pe- 
riods, extending  over  some  1,500  years,  these 
long  garments  hang  nearly  to  the  feet.  A  few 
cylinders  of  somewhat  enigmatical  charac- 
ter— one  or  two  probably  Median,  others  of 
Parthian  origin — and  again  a  small  number 
that  seem  to  have  been  originally  Assyro- 
Babylonian  cylinders,  on  which  Himyaritic 
inscriptions  were  afterwards  engraved  in 
South  Arabia,  cut  on  beautiful  agates,  nearly 
exhaust  this  important  chapter  iu  the  his- 
tory of  gems,  and  of  human  art. 

But  there  is  still  a  class  of  gems  that 
must  be  included  in  a  survey  of  the  Asiatic 
signets — that,  namely,  known  by  the  name 
of  stamps,  or  stamp  seals.  These,  for  the 
most  part  (so  far  as  they  are  at  present 
known),  seem  to  belong  to  the  Assyrian 
period  subsequent  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
pre-Christian  century,  and  previous  to  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh.  They  do  not  ap- 
pear^ — so  far,  at  least,  as  examples  of  them 
are  known — to  have  been  employed  in 
Babylon  previous  to  the  Persian  conquest ; 
after  which,  however,  in  small  numbers  and 
in  rather  more  diversified  forms,  they  recur. 
The  Assyrian  stamps  are  usually  in  conical 
or  conoid  forms.  The  cone  is  truncated  and 
generally  facetted  by  planes  tangent  to  its 
conical  surface,  so  as  to  present  a  sort  of 
octagonal  slightly  pyramidal  handle  for  the 
seal,  which  was  engraved  upon  its  base. 
Sards,  carnelians,  agates,  and  quartz  are 
materials  of  which  these  stamps  are  fashion- 
ed, but  the  favourite  stone  appears  to  have 
been  the  sapphirine  chalcedony.  Stamps  of 
this  material,  of  extraordinary  beauty,  may 
be  seen  in  the  Assyrian  Gallery  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  one  or  two  with  a  colour  and 
lustre  and  a  translucence  that  might  well  de- 


lude the  eye  into  the  belief  that  it  was  look- 
ing on  a  veritable  sapphire.  Among  the  more 
common  subjects  on  these  Assyrian  stamps 
are  to  be  seen  priests  making  offerings  be- 
fore altars  dedicated  to  different  divinities, 
probably  the  '  patron  saints '  or  gods  of  the 
owner  of  the  signet.  An  altar  on  one  of 
them  is  surmounted  by  a  dove — possibly  an 
allusion  to  Semiramis;  while  on  others  men 
wrestle  with  animals,  or  men  and  genii  hold 
up  the  '  Feroher,'  or  winged  Presence,  over 
the  sacred  tree,  the  sun  and  moon  often  oc- 
curring in  the  field. 

The  few  Persian  stamps  are  cut  on  stones 
fantastic  and  pretty,  of  the  onyx  kind,  and 
exhibit  the  same  class  of  subjects  as  those 
seen  on  their  cylinders,  a  lion  and  a  man  in 
combat  being  one  of  the  most  frequent  on 
them. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this 
important  though  somewhat  obscure  period 
in  the  history  of  the  engraver's  art,  partly 
because  it  is  entirely  new,  and  partly  be- 
cause Mr.  King  has  unaccountably  attribut- 
ed the  earliest  engraving  on  hard  stone 
cylinders,  crystal,  onyx,  &c.,  to  the  '  engrav- 
ers of  Nineveh  shortly  before  the  time  of 
Sargon,'  who  reigned  in  720,  just  previous 
to  the  date  of  Sennacherib.  He  quotes 
the  so-called  Sennacherib's  signet  as  an 
illustration  of  this  early  work,  and  he  speaks 
of  amazon-stone,  of  which  it  is  composed,  as 
one  of  the  hardest  substances  known  to  the 
lapidary — unaware,  it  would  seem,  that  a 
hard  knife  will  scratch  it.  We  have  seen 
reason  for  declaring  that  human  art  had 
learnt  the  mastery  over  materials  fir  more 
stubborn  than  this  beautiful  felspar  at  a 
period  in  Egypt  probably  700  and  in  Chal- 
dsBa  not  less  than  one  1,000  years  earlier 
than  the  date  of  Sennacherib, 

Of  Asiatic  gems  during  the  Seleucid  and 
the  Arsacid  periods,  subsequent  to  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander,  we  possess  but  little 
certain  knowledge  beyond  a  few  portraits 
of  the  Syrian  kings  in  a  fine  Greek  manner; 
but  when  under  Sassanidse,  the  exotic  Greek 
art  fostered  by  the  previous  dynasties  gave 
way  before  the  encouragement  of  native  arts 
and  the  Parthian  language,  seals  and  stamps 
with  oriental  features  again  appear.  The 
portraiture  that  had  become  a  fashion  soon 
after  the  days  of  Alexander,  by  the  use  of 
coins  carrying  a  likeness  of  the  head  (but 
rarely,  by  the  way,  of  the  bust)  of  the  sover- 
eign, and  repeated,  of  course,  in  the  imita- 
tive art  of  the  gem-engraver,  continued  in 
vogue ;  but  the  treatment  w^as  Asiatic — not 
very  refined  in  manipulation,  though  elabo- 
rate in  details  chiefly  wrought  by  the  wheel; 
and  the  subject,  especially  where  it  is  a  roy- 
al head,  often  carries  a  circumscription  in 
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Pehlevi  characters  to  which  those  of  Greece 
had  now  yielded  place. 

The  stamps  of  this  Sassanian  period — 
which,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  extended 
from  A.D.  226  to  a.d.  651 — present  singular 
rounded  spheroidal  forms,  frequently  pierc- 
ed as  a  coarse  but  small  ring.  Tliey  differ 
much  in  shape  and  ornamentation  ;  are 
usually  cut  out  of  chalcedony,  or  camielian, 
or  jasper  ;  and  in  general  the  finer — or 
rather  the  less  coarse — works  would  seem 
to  belong  to  the  earlier  dates,  down  to  about 
300  A.D.  But  the  finest  relics  of  this  latest 
phase  of  Persian  art  are  the  regular  ring- 
stones,  which  notwithstanding  their  Greek 
form  and  origin,  the  *  Parthian'  empire  of  the 
Shahpurs  and  the  Chosrocis  must  have  con- 
sented to  receive  as  an  inheritance  from  the 
Greek  taste  of  the  days  of  the  Arsacidse, 
These  ring-stones  are  often  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  almandine  and  other  kinds  of  garnet 
— of  amethyst,  lapis-lazuli,  nicolo,  and  all 
sorts  of  sard  and  chalcedony  in  large  and 
rich  variety  ;  and  the  seals  vary  in  size 
from  the  minutest  of  carbuncles  to  the 
famous  amethyst  signet  in  the  Devonshire 
Collection,  ofBahram  Kerman  Shah,  son  of 
Shahpur  (or  Sapor  the  Great),  which  carries 
that  prince's  portrait,  and  a  superscription 
recently  read  by  Mr.  E.  Thomas. 

We  may  now  turn  from  the  cylinders, 
stamps,  and  seals  of  the  Asiatic  world  to 
the  discussion  of  the  beetle-stone,  or  scara- 
baeus  ;  and  to  trace  its  history  we  must 
track  back  against  the  stream  of  time  up  to 
the  early  records  of  another  people  possessed 
of  associations  and  arts  not  less  venerable 
than  those  of  the  primitive  Chaldasan  em- 
pire ;  for  the  beetle  form  is  met  with  among 
some  of  the  oldest  of  the  monuments  of 
Egypt.  It  is  usually  carved  out  of  a  very 
soft  steatitic  or  talcose  stone,  and  glazed 
with  a  beautiful  blue  glaze  (i^nown  to  the 
Greeks  as  the  '  artificial '  Kvavog — a  copper 
compound  that  formed  an  article  of  export 
to  Greece,  and  of  which,  indeed,  an  exported 
cake  was  discovered  at  Camirus,  and  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum).  As  an  ornament 
and  as  a  symbol,  the  scaraba3us  existed  as 
early  and  probably  far  earlier  than  the 
reign  of  Cheops,  the  founxler  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  ;  for  a  steatitic  beetle-stone  of  this 
•kind  in  the  British  Museum  has  that  sover- 
eign's cartouche  on  its  base,  and  another 
has  that  of  a  succeeding  king.  This  would 
give  the  scarabseus  a  date  of  at  least  2,300 
years  before  our  era — a  date  as  early  as  that 
of  Urukh  in  Chaldcea.  But  that  this  form 
of  stone  was  in  early  times  used  by  the 
Egyptians  as  a  signet  is  doubtful,  though 
long  afterwards,  in  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies, 
certain   seals   still  carry  the  marks  of  the 


beetle's  feet   round  their  edges,  and   were 
evidently  impressed  by  beetle-stones. 

The  tablet  of  yellow  jasper  already  al- 
luded to,  like  a  similar  one  of  sard,  be- 
longs to  the  period  of  Amenophis  II.,  about 
1450  B.C. ;  and  another  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, formed  of  a  beautiful  mottled  maroon 
jasper,  carries  the  cartouche  of  Rameses  II., 
and  would  have  an  age,  according  to  the 
chronology  of  the  Egyptologers,  of  about 
1320  B.C.  These  tablets  would  seem  to  have 
been  true  Egyptian  signet-stones,  for  they 
are  pierced  by  a  hole  to  carry  a  fastening, 
in  which  a  gold  ring  adapted  to  the  size  of 
the  thumb  was  fitted.  The  Eoryptian  scara- 
bseus was  not,  however,  confined  to  small 
glazed  steatitic  ornaments  ;  it  was  fashioned 
of  many  materials  and  of  various  sizes, 
from  the  colossal  greenstone  monster  that 
now  loads  the  floor  of  the  British  Museum, 
to  the  elegant  green  jasper,  mounted  in  a 
plaque  of  gold,  ia  the  same  collection  ;  and 
numerous  scarabsei  occur  in  sard,  in  lapis- 
lazuli  and  amethyst,  and,  in  short,  in  every 
material  prized  by  Egyptian  taste. 

Nor  was  the  scarab  form  confined  to 
Egypt :  it  became,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  the  favourite  shape  of  gem  among 
races  that  were  indebted  to  that  nation  for 
many,  at  least,  of  the  details  of  their  art. 
But  with  the  Egyptian,  the  beetle  or  '  Khe- 
per' — a  word  to  which  the  German  '  Kiifer' 
and  our  '  Chafer'  are  probably  allied — was 
the  symbol  of  a  worship ;  for  this  insect 
seems  to  have  been  looked  on  as  a  type  of 
self-creative  Power,  and  so  of  the  Creator ; 
inasmuch  as  to  it  was  attributed  (of  course, 
erroneously)  a  faculty  of  self  reproduction 
— a  sort  of  parthenogenesis,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  modern  physiology. 

But  for  the  Semitic  races  of  Lower 
Egypt — bi'anches  of  the  same  family  as  the 
Phoenician  colonies  of  Palestine,  and  va- 
rious islands  and  cities  on  the  Mediterranean 
— the  beetle  had  probably  no  superstitious 
significance,  and  yet  both  they  and  the 
perhaps  kindred  Etruscan  race  continually 
employed  it ;  probably  as  a  habit,  acquired 
during  the  intercourse  of  the  ingenious  traf- 
ficking and  industrious,  but  apparently  not 
inventive  Phoenician  race  with  the  civilisa- 
tion of  Egypt.  The  dark-green  jasper  scarabs 
found  in  the  cemeteries  at  Tharros,  in  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  are  many  of  them  un- 
doubtedly Phoenician  ;  and  in  workmanship, 
in  material,  and  in  subject,  a  little  gem  in 
the  British  museum,  found  at  Gaza,  har- 
monises with  these.  This  gem  is  mounted 
in  a  gold  handle,  ornamented  with  the 
heads  of  gazelles,  not  unlike  the  mountings 
of  some  from  Tharros,  very  Egyptian  in 
their  fashion.     On  the  base  of  this  jasper 
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beetle  is  a  figure  of  Baal  (?)  slaying  an 
erect  lion,  like  the  subject  so  frequent  on 
the  monuments  and  on  the  cylinders  and 
conical  stamps  of  Assyria  and  of  the  Perso- 
Baby Ionian  period.  On  these  enigmatical 
scarabs,  as  on  the  art-monuments  of  the 
world-wandering  Phoenician  race,  we  con- 
tinually find  Egyptian  details  mingled  with 
art,  mainly  Assyrian  or  Babylonian,  in  its 
larger  features.  Artisans,  but  not  in  the 
highest  sense,  perhaps,  artists,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  their  hands  wrought  the  fictile 
vases  and  bronzes,  if  not  the  gems,  in  an- 
cient use  in  Mesopotamia  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Solomon  employed  a  Tyrian, 
'  cunning  to  work  in  gold  and  silver,  bi'ass 
and  iron,  in  purple,  and  in  crimson,  and  in 
blue,  and  that  could  skill  to  engrave  grav- 
ings  with  the  cunning  men  that  were  with 
him  in  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  whom  David 
his  father  did  provide.'  May  not  many 
such  Hurams  have  been  known  in  the  halls 
of  Mesopotamian  palaces,  and  were  not  the 
works  in  stone,  in  metal,  in  coloured  fabrics, 
and  in  ivory,  that  adorned  those  palaces, 
made  by  Phoenician  hands,  and  •  perhaps 
imported  in  Phoenician  caravans'?  Their 
race  had  the  command  of  the  mines  of 
Cyprus,  that  supplied  the  archaic  world 
with  copper,  even  as  it  would  seem  by  a 
commerce  that  reached  to  India;  and  Phoe- 
nicians in  that  distant  age  reaped  the  golden 
wealth  of  the  mines  on  the  isle  of  Thasos 
and  the  adjacent  Thracian  coast. 

Many  of  the  copper  vessels  found  in  the 
North- West  Palace  at  Nimroud  present  a 
close  similarity,  if  not  identity,  in  fabric 
and  subject  with  those  that  have  been  found 
among  undoubtedly  Phoenician  monuments 
in  Cyprus  and  elsewhere,  and  are  consid- 
ered by  Mr.  Franks  to  be  monuments  of 
the  handicraft  and  of  the  commerce  of  that 
people.  They  often,  moreover,  carry 
Egyptian  symbols  and  hieroglyphics;  but 
these,  like  the  Cufic  letters  in  some  mediae- 
val churches  and  monuments,  are  without 
other  meaning  than  that  of  an  exotic  and 
ungenuine  ornamentation.  On  the  other 
hand,  were  the  men  that  'could  skill  to 
grave'  in  hard  stones,  Phoenicians  too  ? 

To  this  we  must  reply,  that  the  cylinder 
form  of  signet  is  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  Mesopotamia,  and  that  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  art  embodied  in  them,  and 
the-  evident  directness  of  descent  of  that 
art  from  the  days  of  Urukh  to  those  of 
Darius  Hystaspis  and  Xerxes,  alike  pre- 
clude the  idea  of  its  being  other  than  indig- 
enous even  on  such  stones  as  lapis-lazuli 
and  amazon  felspar,  which  were  importa- 
tions  from   beyond  the     confines  of    the 


Chaldffian,  and  probably  also  of  the  As- 
syrian empire. 

Indeed,  had  these  cylinders  been  wrought 
by  Phoenicians,  we  should  probably  have 
found  them  among  the  tt)mb3  in  Phoenician 
colonies.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  few  cases 
where  the  gems  belonging  to  this  race  have 
been  met  with,  they  are  not  cylindrical, 
but  beetle-formed ;  while  a  few  cylinders 
inscribed  with  Phoenician  characters  seem 
to  have  had  these  characters  cut  on  them 
in  times  long  subsequent  to  the  date  at 
which  the  cylinders  themselves  were  en- 
graved. 

How  the  scarab  form  came  to  be  domi- 
ciled among  the  Etruscans  is  at  present  a 
mystery  as  dark  as  the  origin  of  that 
people,  their  religion,  and  their  arts.  Like 
the  Phoenician  scaraba^i,  the  Etruscan  sort 
differed  slightly  in  shape  from  the  sacred 
beetle  of  Egyptian  tradition  :  the  favourite 
materials  for  the  scarab  also  varied  with 
the  national  tastes  of  the  people  who  used 
them ;  Phoenician  gems  being  usually  com- 
posed of  a  dark-green  chlorite-jasper  some- 
what similar  to  the  green  base  of  the 
bloodstone,  and  (though  rarely)  also  of  a 
dark  liver-brown  jasper,  while  the  Etrus- 
can scarab  was  usually  cut  out  of  various 
kinds  of  carnelian  and  sard,  and  often  also 
of  veined  and  banded  agates.  Specimens 
also  exist  cut  frona  amethyst,  garnet,  green 
chalcedony,  and  even  emerald. 

The  '  Etruscan  boi'der,'  to  which  allusion 
has  just  been  made,  was  so  called  from  the 
belief  formerly  held,  that  it  was  the  char- 
acteristic mark  of  Etruscan  work.  It  con- 
sists of  an  ornamental  fringe  or  cordon 
engraved  round  the  base  of  the  beetle-stone, 
close  to  its  edge,  and  forming  a  little  frame 
within  which  the  engraver  usually  confined 
his  design.  On  one  gem  the  border  is 
'  granulated,'  and  looks  like  a  string  of 
beads  ;  on  another — as  the  '  milled  '  bor- 
der— it  consists  of  a  sort  of  little  ladder- 
like succession  of  cross-bars,  uniting  (gen- 
erally at  right  angles;  sometimes,  however, 
obliquely)  two  parallel  lines  that  girdle  the 
fixce  of  the  gem  ;  while  the  '  guilloche,' 
again,  is  the  most  complex  border  of  all, 
representing  two  wires  loosely  twisted.  It 
is  formed  by  a  succession  of  ^S-shaped 
lines,  in  place  of  the  straight  cross-bai's  of 
the  '  milled  '  border,  and  these  are  so  neatly 
and  regularly  blent  with  the  continuous 
lines  that  bound  them,  as  to  give  to  the 
whole  the  appearance  of  a  delicate  twist  or 
plait.  In  all  cases,  save  those  of  the 
poorest  work,  the  finish  of  this  little  frame- 
work is  most  carefully  elaborated,  and  the 
degree  of  elaboration  is  usually  in  some 
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proportion  to  the  beauty  of  the  stone  and 
finish,  as  well  of  the  scarab  as  of  the  de- 
sign it  carries. 

After  examining  these  borders  under  the 
microscope,  and  especially  the  more  care- 
less ones,  in  which  the  artist  was  more 
liable  to  betray  something  of  his  method, 
one  finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that  they 
were  not  the  work  of  a  revolving  tool  of 
the  nature  of,  if  not  actually,  a  wheel. 

That  the  scarab  form  ever  became  domi- 
ciled in  Greece  proper,  or  even  in  the 
more  thoroughly  Greek  parts  of  Italy,  is  very 
questionable  indeed,  notwithstanding  that 
a  few  such  gems  have  been  found  in  ^Egina 
and  in  Greece.  Gems  certainly  are  not 
rare  on  stones  of  a  scaraboid  form  ;  that  is 
to  say,  on  stones — usually  chalcedony, 
lapis-lazuli,  or  amethyst — cut  so  as  to  have 
the  general  outline  but  none  of  the  details 
of  elytra,  head,  or  feet  of  the  beetle ;  and 
such  stones,  even  of  considerable  size,  are 
hot  unfi'equently  met  with  on  sites  as  Greek 
as  the  work  upon  the  gems  themselves. 
But  they  are  rarely,  if  ever,  archaic;  on 
the  contrary,  they  often  carry  work  of  the 
best  period  of  art.  The  chalcedony  with 
a  noble  Victory  arranging  a  Trophy,  re- 
cently purchased  by  the  British  Museum 
from  Sign  or  Castellani,  said  to  have  been 
found  in  Sicily,  and  realising  the  descrip- 
tion by  Suetonius  of  the  signet  of  Galba — 
'  Sculptura  gemmce  Victoriam  cum  tropteo 
exprimens;'  a  fine  lapis-lazuli  Aphrodite 
'  anadyomene,'  dug  out  at  Athens,  and 
belonging  to  Mr.  Rhodes  ;  the  unique  gem, 
a  chalcedony  with  the  signature  of  Dexa- 
menos,  found  at  Kertch,  and  now  in  the 
Hermitage,  with  other  scaraboid  gems 
exhumed  at  the  same  place,  are  among 
those  that  may  be  cited  as  grand  examples 
of  Greek  engraving  on  stones  cut  into  this 
form.  Similarly  formed  stones  are  fre- 
quent with  what  appears  to  be  Persian 
work  on  them  ;  indeed,  the  form  appears  to 
be  one  fostered  rather  by  Asiatic  than  by 
Greek  tastes. 

The  presence  of  a  very  fine  Greek  work 
within  an  'Etruscan  border,'  upon  ring- 
stones,  finds  its  explanation  in  the  probable 
supposition  that  the  Greek,  if  he  had  ever 
borrowed  the  scarab  form,  soon  discarded 
the  beetle  for  the  plain  signet-stone  calcu- 
lated for  mounting  in  that  essentially  Greek 
kind  of  signet,  the  finger-ring,  whether  the 
stone  were  sawn  from  a  scarab  or  specially 
cut  for  the  purpose.  The  scarab  border, 
however,  was  for  some  time  retained — more 
particularly  in  Italian-Greece — but  that, 
too,  was  discarded  when  Greek  art  threw  oif 
all  the  other  trammels  of  its  archaic  phase. 

To  distinguish  Etruscan  from  other  gems. 


though  a  task  not  exempt  from  the  confusion 
introduced  by  forged  imitations,  is  usually 
one  of  the  least  difficult  presented  by  a  col- 
lection. But  to  trace  the  connexion  of 
Etruscan  art  with  the  early  art  of  the  Greek 
colonies  of  Italy  ;  to  seek  an  explanation  of 
the  use  of  the  scarab-stone  as  a  national 
custom ;  or  to  endeavour  to  unravel  the 
threads,  whether  of  ethnological  relationship 
or  of  geographical  accident,  that  had  inter- 
woven the  myths  and  religion  of  Greeks 
with  the  worship  of  gods  and  an  angelology 
possibly  Semitic,  but  certainly  of  a  type 
Greece  did  not  know — these  are  tasks  which 
the  best  archfeologists  have  approached  with 
modesty,  and  allowed  to  belong  almost 
wholly  to  the  regions  of  conjecture.  That 
the  Etruscan  was  personally  indolent  and 
voluptuous — '  pinguis  Tyrrhenus,'  as  we  see 
hini  in  his  sepulchral  effigies  from  Vulci  and 
Tarquinii — is  certain.  That  he  gratified 
luxurious  tastes,  more  particularly  in  the 
details  of  personal  ornament,  we  find  con- 
firmed by  the  beautiful  gold  and  gem- 
studded  relics  left  in  Etruscan  tombs.  That 
Etruria  had  arts  of  her  own  seems  also  evi- 
dent, whether  the  artists  and  artisans  who 
laboured  on  them  were  of  native  race,  or 
Greeks  working  under  Etruscan  influences, 
or  were  both.  That  these  arts  extended  be- 
yond the  confines  of  the  Etrurian  states  also, 
there  is  some  evidence  to  prove. 

The  so-called  Etruscan  fictile  vases — the 
vases  really  of  the  whole  Greek  world — are 
indeed  Greek,  not  Etruscan  ;  the  true  fictile 
work  of  Etruria,  so  far  as  we  at  present 
know  it,  was  to  the  last  degree  rude.  And 
yet  passages  are  not  wanting  in  ancient 
writings  to  tempt  us  to  give  to  this  nation 
something  of  the  place  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  worlds  which  we  have  just  been  as- 
signing to  the  Phoenician  in  regard  to  the 
metallic  utensils  and  smaller  ornaments  of 
Mesopotamia. 

The  'Tyrrhena  sigilla'  of  Horace  would 
seem  to  allude  to  little  statuettes  after  the 
Etruscan  taste,  and  which,  therefore,  must 
have  had  artistic  claims  sufficient  to  fascinate 
and  to  satisfy  the  fastidious  Roman.  But 
Athenceus  quotes  Critias  as  averring  that 
'  Etruria  bore  off"  the  palm  for  gold-wrought 
bowls,  and  for  all  the  bronze  in  use  for 
economic  purposes,'  even  in  Athens  herself, 
that  '  nurse  of'  arts  and  eye  of  Greece.'  In- 
deed, the  mines  of  Campania  were  celebrated 
for  their  copper  produce  from  those  days 
of  old  when,  according  to  the  tradition  re- 
counted by  Pliny,  the  mythic  Numa  insti- 
tuted a  guild  of  brassfounders — the  early 
days  of  an  era  during  which  a  native  Etrus- 
can art  had  flourished  that  was  well-nigh 
extinct  in  Rome  when  Pliny  wrote. 
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It  would  probably  be  easy  to  exaggerate 
this  Etruscan  commerce.  The  Etruscans, 
however,  were  rich,  and  wealth  indicates  at 
least  an  industry  and  a  commerce  of  some 
kind.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  the 
artisans  who  developed  that  industry  were 
Etruscan,  though  the  maritime,  character  of 
the  people  in  early  times  is  eminently  in 
fiivour  of  their  commerce  having  been  so. 
The  Greek  lived  near,  and  w  as  of  a  versa- 
tile and  enterprising  nature  ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  a  class  of  artisan  Greeks  may 
have  early  settled  in  the  land  and  become 
Etruscan  in  all  but  their  religion,  their  my- 
thology, and  their  arts,  and  these  they  may 
have  engrafted  on  what  they  found  in  the 
Tuscan  cities.  Still,  Etrurian  art  and  reli- 
gion never  became  wholly  Greek.  The  one 
retained  its  style  ;  the  other,  some  at  least 
of  its  characteristic  forms  and  elaborate  cere- 
monial, together  with  the  names  of  certain 
of  its  divinities. 

Thus  the  art  of  Etruria  never  quite  loses 
a  native  quaintness;  for  we  find  stiff  and 
serio-comic  attitudes  as  well  on  the  wall- 
paintings  of  late  tombs  as  on  the  rudest 
types  of  early  gems.  The  roughness  of 
ouiline,  the  exaggeration  in  anatomy,  the 
disj^roportion  and  incompleteness,  or  rather 
unrefined  completion  of  delicate  details,  such 
as  in  the  terminations  of  a  figure,  are  other 
characters  that  it  never  quite  shook  off. 

So,  again,  while  the  whole  system  of 
Greek  mythology  and  tradition  became 
naturalised  in  the  Tuscan's  household,  it 
failed  in  entirely  Hellenising  his  religion. 
The  winged  form  of  divinities — so  rare  in 
Greek  art — was  their  habitual  though  not 
universal  guise  with  the  Etruscan  ;  so  that 
on  two  scarabs  at  Berlin  and  in  the  British 
Museum,  Jove,  with  the  thunderbolt  hurled 
from  his  hand,  stands  as  a  figure  with  vast 
wings  over  the  object  of  his  vengeance — a 
woman's  form,  called  by  the  gem  interpret- 
ers Semele.  On  other  scarabs  we  see  winged 
figures,  silent  monuments  of  a  religion  that  is 
as  lost  to  us  as  the  language  of  the  people 
who  worshipped  under  it.  And  then,  again, 
on  how  many  gems  as  undoubtedly  Etrus- 
can, do  we  see  the  heroes  of  Hellenic  myth 
represented  on  the  little  arena  of  the  stone 
striving  or  acting  there  the  oft -told  deeds  of 
Grecian  story  !  An  Italian  cycle  of  myth 
collected,  indeed,  round  Hercules  ;  but  The- 
seus,Qidipus,Philoctetes,  the  thunder-blasted 
Capaneus,  Olhryades,  Perseus,  Ajax,  Achil- 
les— these  are  chiefly  heroes  of  the  Theban 
and  Iliad  cycles  ;  Greek  of  the  Greek, 
whence  should  they  get  any  hereditary  claim 
to  an  Etruscan  domicile  ?  Yet  are  they  the 
subjects  of  the  majority  of  Etruscan  gems ; 
and  the  gem-engraver,  as  if  to  tell  the  story 


of  his  work  to  a  half-foreign  people  who 
might  else  mistake  it,  has  on  many  of  the 
finest  of  these  gems  inscribed  the  names  of 
the  heroes  he  represents  on  them — names 
that  are  nearly  always  corrupted  forms  of 
the  Greek,  except  where,  in  the  case  of  divin- 
ities, native  titles  have  been  applied  to  such 
Greek  deities  as  the  Etruscan  had  adopted 
as  the  representations  or  counterparts  of  his 
own.  In  the  famous  gem  at  Berlin,  found  at 
Perugia,  five  of  the  seven  heroes  against 
Thebes  are  depicted  in  a  carefully-finished 
but  archaic  guise,  with  the  name  of  each  in- 
scribed by  his  side.  That  this  feature  is  not 
confined  to  gems  is  shown  by  the  beautiful 
mirrors  from  Etrurian  tombs.  In  one  of 
these,  not  the  least  valuable  of  the  many 
splendid  additions  recently  made  to  Mr. 
Newton's  department  at  the  British  Museum, 
Menelaus  and  Helen  are  represented  in  an 
art  exquisitely  Greek  in  style  but  with 
names  inscribed  in  Etruscan  characters. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  true  solution  of 
the  problems  involved  in  the  relations  of 
Etruscan  art  and  religion  to  the  mythology 
and  arts  of  Greece,  and  however  profound 
the  influence  of  Greek  thought  and  technical 
method  may  have  been  ou  the  artists  who 
engraved  the  Tuscan  gems  and  mirror-cases, 
it  is  certain  that  the  engravers  of  Etruria 
worked  in  a  style  that  retained  its  distinc- 
tive features,  notwithstanding  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  the  Greek  artist  of  South- 
ern Italy.  At  one  time  resembling  the 
Greek  art  in  its  archaic  phase,  Etruscan 
gem-engraving  seems  to  have  retained  its 
characteristics  with  but  slight  alteration, 
while  the  arts  of  Magna  Grtecia  were  being 
developed  into  noble  beauty.  It  is  as 
though  the  Etruscan  had  been  cut  off  from 
the  fountain-head  of  artistic  nourishment, 
and  retained  in  almost  a  stereotyped  form 
the  arts  he  had  at  some  earlier  time  drawn 
from  that  living  source. 

Still  it  is  probable  that,  if  we  could  as- 
sign their  dates  to  the  Etruscan  gems  in  our 
collections,  we  should  be  able  to  prove  that 
the  art  embodied  in  them  had  not  been 
entirely  stationary.  For  we  believe  these 
gems  may  be  classed  into  two  or  three 
broad  divisions.  First,  there  are  figures, 
generally  of  animals  or  armed  men,  unpar- 
alleled in  rudeness  by  any  known  to  Greek 
art.  Formed  of  hollows  sunk  by  an  obtuse 
rotatory  tool  into  the  stone,  they  vary  in 
crudeness  of  workmanship  and  rudeness  of 
design  from  the  coarsest  attempts  at  an  ani- 
mal shape,  to  a  class  of  work  in  which  the 
engraving  begins  to  take  the  form  of  art. 
This  latter  sort  of  gem  is  often  carefully 
drawn,  much  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  the 
hand  of  a  vase-painter  ;  and  the  interior  is 
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merely  ground  out  by  a  drill,  so  as  to  fepre- 
sent  the  design  somewhat  with  that  kind  of 
'  flat-tint'  effect  which  characterises  the  vase- 
painter's  art,  and  with  very  little  attempt  at 
rendering  any  of  the  inner  markings  of  the 
anatomy.  Besides  animals  and  warriors, 
one  sees  satyrs  and  a  few  heroic  and  mytho- 
logical subjects  on  such  gems  as  these.  The 
best  of  them  may  perhaps  be  compared  to 
the  rude  attempts  at  animal  representation 
on  the  most  archaic  bas-reliefs  and  fictile 
vases  of  Greece,  the  Archipelago,  and  Asia 
Minor.  The  next  stage  in  excellence  would 
be  that  wherein  the  inner  anatomical  mark- 
ings are  given  with  distinctness.  This  style 
represents  the  nearest  approach  that  the 
Etruscan  ever  made  to  the  Greek  gem-en- 
graving, as  the  works  in  it  are  often  very 
similar  to  those  archaic  works  which  in 
Greece  proper  we  should  assign  to  an  age 
of  at  least  500  b.c,  while  in  Italian-Greece 
we  might  assume  for  them  a  somewhat 
later  date.  To  this  style  of  Etruscan  gem, 
that  probably  retained  its  type  for  several 
generations,  we  should  refer  such  scarabs 
as  the  '  Five  against  Thebes'  at  Berlin,  the 
*  Ajax  carrying  Achilles'  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  even  the  '  Perseus'  at  Berlin,  and  a 
similar  gem  in  Mr.  Bale's  collection ;  in- 
deed, a  large  proportion  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  beetle-stones  in  the  collections  of 
Europe  belong  to  this  class.  The  sort  of 
solemn  grotesqueness  so  general  in  Etrus- 
can art  rises  in  these  gems  to  its  height. 
The  area  within  the  Etruscan  border  is 
usually  overcrowded,  by  the  figures  labour- 
ing, as  it  weie,  to  find  room  within  it;  but 
what  distinguishes  them  particularly  from 
the  Greek  works  of  the  archaic  style  is  the 
incompleteness  of  proportion  and  finish  in 
the  extremities,  and  an  exaggeration  in  the 
delineament  of  the  excellent  but  over- 
wrought anatomy  of  the  figures — a  peculiar- 
ity which  we  have  seen  also  to  characterise 
the  art  of  Mesopotamia. 

But  there  is  a  class  of  Etruscan  gems  be- 
tween which  and  the  last  no  sharp  line  can 
indeed  be  drawn,  though  the  more  charac- 
teristic pxamples  in  either  class  are  readily 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  other.  Here 
the  area  of  the  gem  is  no  longer  crowded  ; 
there  is  scmething  like  a  margin  between 
the  figure — usually  a  single  one — and  the 
'  Etruscan  border.'  The  grotesque  element 
seems  to  be  yielding  place  to  solemnity  of 
treatment ;  and  if  the  drawing  still  wants 
the  freedom  and  justness  of  proportion  of 
the  Greek,  the  technical  process  has  been 
very  carefully  carried  out,  though  with 
Etruscan  incompleteness  and  the  habitual 
rigidity  of  manner. 

la  enterinjj  on  the  somewhat  bold   en- 


deavour of  assigning  some  date  to  such 
gems  as  these,  we  may  observe  that  their 
design  is  often  eminently  pictorial;  and  in 
this  respect  they  have  much  in  common 
with  some  of  the  Roman  consular  coins  of 
finer  fabric.  The  Aurora  leading  out  the 
Horses  of  the  Sun,  with  the  name  of  the 
moneyer  Plautius  Plancus,  47  b.c,  is  an  in- 
stance in  point.  In  subject,  these  gems  now 
and  then  agree  with  such  coins.  An  in- 
stance of  this  presents  itself  in  a  fine  gem 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis 
de  Dree,  and  lately  in  the  collection  of  the 
Rev.  G.  Rhodes,  but  now  one  of  that  gen- 
tleman's liberal  gifts  from  his  collection  to 
his  friends.  It  is  a  rich  banded  sard  agate, 
with  a  representation  of  Ulysses  leaning 
on  his  staff,  recognised  and  greeted  by  his 
faithful  Argus.  The  subject  might  have 
been  taken  from  a  bas-relief,  or  a  fresco ; 
hardly  from  a  statue.  But  besides  a  smaller 
gem,  with  a  similar  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject, in  the  Etruscan  manner,  in  the  Hertz 
Collection,  and  besides  a  gem  in  the  Berlin 
Museum,  on  a  convex  cornelian,  in  w^hich 
the  same  subject  occurs  in  an  admirable 
Italo-Greek  style,  we  have  a  consular  coin 
of  the  date  of  GTl  a.tt.c,  or  83  b.c,  coined 
by  the  moneyer  C.  Manilius  Limetanu?,  so 
like  in  its  drawing,  in  its  Etruscan  style, 
and  in  the  proportions  of  the  figures,  to  Mr. 
Rhodes'  Etruscan  gem,  that  no  one  can 
doubt  some  well-known  painting  or  bas- 
relief  to  have  formed  the  original  of  them 
all.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  very 
wide  distance  in  time  separated  the  period 
when  this  coin  and  that  Etruscan  gem  were 
produced. 

Among  the  finer  examples  of  the  highest 
Etruscan  school  must  be  placed  the  famous 
Theseus  at  St.  Petersburg,  once  in  the  Or- 
leans Collection,  with  the  name  inscribed  on 
it  in  clear  but  rather  Roman-shaped  Etrus- 
can characters:  OESE  (Whese).  It  is  a 
sitting  beardless  figure,  the  head  leaning  on 
the  hand,  in  such  an  attitude  of  solemn 
grief  as  might  befit  a  mourner  in  Hades— 

'  Sedet  aeternumque  sedebit 
Infelix  Theseus.' 

The  figure  spontaneously  suggests  (he  line ; 
nay,  one  can  hardly  forbear  the  thought  that 
Virgil  and  the  gem-engraver  had  looked 
upon  and  had  drawn  their  pictures  from  one 
original. 

A  gem  in  the  British  Museum  is  singu- 
larly similar  in  treatment  to  this  Theseus. 
It  is  a  seated  bearded  figure  in  the  act  of 
adjusting  an  arm  to  a  skeleton.  Behind  it 
in  clear  microscopic  Etruscan  characters, 
is  a  name  that  would  read  as  Pigitu  ;  pos- 
sibly Pigmalion — or,   it   may  be,   Prome- 
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theiis  forming  man.  The  worlt  is  even  finer 
and  more  delicate  than  the  Theseus  ;  the 
dress,  even  the  ornament  on  it,  the  chair, 
and  the  position  of  the  feet,  all  are  the  same 
in  both.  Another  noble  gem  of  this  class 
is  the  Tydeus,  lettered  Tute  in  the  Berlin 
Collection — a  lithe  and  sinewy  form,  using 
the  strigil — and  many  others  might  be  quot- 
ed from  famous  collections. 

Is  it  rash  to  hazard  a  conjecture  regard- 
ing the  date  of  these  finer  Etruscan  gems, 
and  to  assign  them  to  a  period  that  ranged 
from  some  200  B.C.  down  to  the  influx  into 
Rome  of  Greek  artists  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Empire?  The  speculative  data  on  which 
this  view  is  founded  would  give  the  Etrus- 
can artist  a  home  in  Rome  itself;  even,  per- 
haps, side  by  side  with  Italo-Greek  artists 
during  the  later  period.  But  why  should 
not  an  art,  in  Rome  half  native  because 
Etruscan,  have  lived  on  independently  of 
the  imported  arts  of  Greece,  even  as  we 
know  the  Etruscan  language  to  have  lived 
in  the  heart  of  the  Eternal  City  down  into 
her  most  splendid  imperial  age? 

From  the  discussion  of  the  scarab  form 
of  gem,  we  may  pass  on  to  consider  the 
work  embodied  on  stones  habitually  set  in 
finger-rings — the  form  of  gem  habitually 
adopted  by  Greek  and  Roman  civilisation. 
In  archaic  times  these  gems,  often  enclosed 
in  the  '  Etruscan  border,'  were  carefully 
elaborated  but  stiffly  drawn,  and  worked  in 
the  very  shallow*  manner  which  character- 
ised so  much  of  the  Greek  gem-engraving  of 
after-times,  especially  in  Greek  proper  and 
the  Levant.  The  Italo-Greek  artists,  on  the 
other  hand,  gradually  acquired  great  bold- 
ness in  their  execution,  and  in  their  finest 
and  latest  works  plunged  more  deeply  into 
the  stone  than  was  habitual  with  the  en- 
gravers of  Eastern  Hellas.  Still,  gems  of 
deep  execution  and  of  the  finest  workman- 
ship have  been  found  from  Kertch  to 
Athens,  in  Grecian  cities  that  had  little  or 
no  contact  with  the  Italo- Greeks,  and  cer- 
tainly did  not  learn  their  arts  from  them. 
The  Etruscan  gem,  in  its  bold  treatment  of 
muscular  prominences,  exhibits  incisions, 
never  indeed  very  deep,  but  generally 
abrupt  in  their  descent,  and  frequently 
steep,  even  close  to  the  outline  of  the  figure. 
In  this  they  present  a  contrast  with  the 
more  modulated  surface  of  true  Greek  work, 
which,  even  in  gems  of  the  boldest  relief, 
seems  as  carefully  modelled  close  to  the 
outline  as  on  the  middle  of  the  design. 

Of  Greek  work  itself  we  may  affirm  that 
it  was  characterised  by  an  artistic  suprem- 
acy by  which  in  its  higher  examples  it  may 
be  everywhere  recognised.  A  fine  ease  and 
dignity  in  the  drawing,  delicate  and  modu- 


lated treatment  of  surface,  a  crispncss  of 
touch  in  the  lines  of  ihe  diamond  point  that 
give  lightness  and  elasticity  to  the  hair,  and 
a  distribution  of  sentiment  over  the  whole 
subject,  arc  among  these  characteristics. 
Then,  again,  the  sort  of  jealousy  the  antique 
artist  fell  lest  his  work  should  fiul  to  fill  the 
space  allotted  to  it,  and  yet  not  to  crowd 
that  space  to  overflowing,  but  to  occupy  it 
completely,  in  a  way  which  could  not  be 
defined  by  a  rule,  but  was  fulfilled  by  his 
taste,  and  entirely  satisfies  the  eye, — this 
was  characteristic  of  the  whole  art  of  an- 
tiquity, but  rose  into  a  noble  harmony  in 
Greek  art.  It  is  the  charm  of  a  Greek  vase, 
a  Greek  gem,  a  bas-relief.  The  highest  per- 
fection in  this  just  apportionment  of  space 
to  design  belonged  to  an  age  that  had  suc- 
ceeded to  one  in  which  figures  were  closely, 
but  still  with  a  curious  flexibility  of  art, 
compressed  into  a  small  gem-stone,  as  if 
the  artist  wished  no  space  to  be  left  uncov- 
ered by  his  design  ;  and  it  preceded  by  long 
centuries  that  vanity  of  paper  margins  bor- 
dering closely-filled  sheets  of  India-proof, 
the  influence  of  which  is  felt  in  the  finest 
works  of  the  last  tl..ee  centuries:  an  age  of 
art,  that  dealt  in  simple  stately  figures  or 
groups,  to  which  the  artist  sought  to  give 
all  the  dignity  in  his  power,  certainly  not  to 
take  away  such  dignity  as  belongs  to  a 
figure  filling,  so  to  speak,  its  little  world, 
and  all  the  more  of  consequence  when  that 
liltle  world  is  girdled  by  the  tiny  circle  of 
a  finger-ring. 

Such  are  some  of  the  chief  characteristics 
of  Greek  work ;  but  would  anyone  see 
more  nearly  in  what  the  Greek  supremacy 
consisted,  let  him  hold  to  the  light  a  ring 
set  with  one  of  those  golden  sards  on  which 
the  Greek  engraver  loved  to  work-~then 
let  him  with  a  lens  look  through  the  trans- 
lucent stone  and  trace  the  delicately  drawn 
outline  of  the  design,  just  sunk  as  a  depres- 
sion, more  or  less  shallow,  below  the  level 
of  the  surface.  That  design  at  once  starts 
into  the  proportions  of  life-sized  bas-relief. 
Locks  of  hair  fiiU  elastically  and  freely; 
there  is  a  flesh-like  texture  and  thoughtful 
modelling  on  the  forehead  and  cheek  ;  while' 
the  mouth,  that  seat  of  passion  and  feeling, 
is — like  the  browless  eye — somewhat  over- 
charged with  its  burden  of  pride  or  passion, 
of  joyousness  or  melancholy  ;  as  though 
with  the  intent  that  the  tiny  actor  on  that 
little  stage  may  speak  the  louder  to  the 
ear,  and  make  his  gesture  the  more  visible 
to  the  eye  of  one  gazing  into  his  microcosm. 

Any  one  who  will  do  this  may  learn  how 
fraught  with  meaning  is  the  phrase  '  beauti- 
ful as  a  Greek  gem  ;'  for  it  is  beautiful  with 
such  beauty  as  makes  the  fragments  of  the 
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Parthenon  transcend  all  sculpture — that 
gives  to  those  little  bronze  heroic  groups 
found  in  the  bed  of  the  Siris,  a  prerogative 
to  challenge  all  works  in  bronze  for  all 
time ;  such  beauty  as  only  Greeks  have 
imagined,  and  none  but  Greeks  have  in 
their  works  achieved. 

In  the  Marlborough  Colfection  is  a  fine 
pale  sard,  of  great  size  for  a  Greek  intaglio  ; 
it  has  been  repolished  by  some  previous 
owner,  who  thought  more  of  the  lustre  of 
its  material  than  of  the  work  it  carried. 
Hermes  is  crossing  the  field  of  the  gem, 
but,  arrested  by  the  power  of  music,  he 
pauses  in  his  advance.  Ilis  cloak,  the 
chlamys — for  he  is  the  type  of  the  athlete 
youth  of  Athens — Aills  from  his  shoulders, 
and  the  wide  picturesque  hat  of  the  Ephebi, 
the  pctasus,  rests  upon  it.  His  ankles  bear 
the  talaria,  and  his  left  arm  carries  the  lyre, 
from  which  the  right  hand  is  calling  out  the 
strains,  to  which  he  bends  his  ear  in  rapture. 
A  graceful  but  manly  figure,  '  he  walks  a 
god,' — the  god  of  rascals  it  may  be,  but  a 
god  of  music  too,  and,  as  the  Greeks  always 
represented  him,  in  air  at  least,  every  inch 
a  gentleman.  This  is  just  one  of  those  gems 
that  does  not  give  any  very  definite  clue  to 
its  period  by  the  particular  action  or  attri- 
butes of  the  god  represented  on  it.  The 
skilled  archaeologist  may  often  apply  the 
touchstone  of  his  experience  in  small  details, 
and  by  a  sort  of  mechanical  method  bring 
to  light  some  anachronism  in  a  garment,  or 
in  the  form  of  an  attribute^  that  shall  betray 
the  hand  of  a  cinque-cento  or  even  an 
eighteenth-century  imitator,  or  may  shift 
the  date  of  a  gem  from  Alexander  to  Ha- 
drian. 

But  archaeological  criticism  will  here  seek 
in  vain  to  plume  a  shaft  from  the  wing  of 
its  prey,  for  the  mechanical  treatment  of 
the  work,  the  style  and  exquisite  drawing, 
may  safely  be  our  guides,  and  these  in  this 
Marlborough  Hermes  are  far  too  simple 
even  for  an  artist  of.  Magna  GrEecia,  much 
more  for  one  of  the  Gra;co  Roman  period. 
The  features  have  the  character  of  the 
Hermes  heads  on  the  exquisite  Cyzicene 
electrum  coins,  and  the  whole  figure,  in  its 
beautiful  but  living  repose,  breathes  the  free 
air  of  the  early  prime  of  Grecian  art.  Not- 
withstanding a  certain  depth  in  the  technical 
treatment,  its  date  can  hardly  be  much 
later  than  the  half  century  after  Phidias. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  one  may  ask  why 
this  Hermes  should  not  with  equal  proba- 
bility be  assigned  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
Fortunately,  an  answer  is  at  hand ;  for  this 
grand 'gem  is  one  of  those  belonging  to  the 
Arundel  division  of  the  Blenheim  Collection. 
But,  as  if  to  show  the  point  of  such  a  ques- 


tion, there  exists  also  in  the  Blenheim  Col- 
lection a  copy  on  amethyst  of  this  noble 
Hermes,  made  during  the  last  century,  most 
likely  by  the  masterly  hand  of  Natter — a 
copy  so  perfect  that,  but  for  the  stone  and  a 
certain  fresh  look  of  polish,  one  might  have 
hesitated  as  to  its  date.  But  between  the 
first  and  the  eighteenth  centuries  one  might 
safely  affirm  neither  the  gem  nor  its  modern 
counterpart  to  have  been  cut ;  even  in  the 
last  century  such  a  work  could  have  been 
done  only  as  a  slavish  copy  from,  so  tran- 
scendent an  original. 

A  discussion  on  the  various  schools  of 
Greek  art  would  be  out  of  place  in  an  arti- 
cle on  gems  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  es- 
sential that  we  should  try  to  indicate  the 
broader  features  which  distinguish  the  gem 
engraving  of  the  Greek  from  that  of  the 
Grasco-Tloman  and  Roman  artists.  But  in 
discussing  this  subject,  we  have  to  bear  in 
mind  that  this  use  of  these  very  terms 
Greek  and  Grasco-Roman  implies  a  commu- 
nity in  source,  in  feeling,  and  in  process  of 
execution  for  all  these  works ;  in  other 
words,  GrEeco  Roman  art  is  Greek  art  mod- 
ified by  the  requirements  of  Roman  fash- 
ion and  habits — and  we  must  be  prepared 
to  find  that  the  line  of  demarcation,  espe- 
cially in  the  early  imperial  time,  cannot  be 
abruptly  drawn.  Of  the  Greek  gem  enough 
has  been  said  to  describe  its  more  import- 
ant features,  whether  in  the  Greece  of  Italy 
or  the  Greece  of  the  Levant.  As  regards 
the  influences  in  Rome  herself  that  guided 
fashion  and  impressed  a  peculiar  character 
on  Roman  gems,  we  may  suppose  that 
Greek  artists  found  themselves  working  in 
an  atmosphere  already  charged  with  the 
traditionary  sentiments  of  a  quasi  native 
art — it  may  be  Etruscan  in  source — but  of 
which  we  now  know  almost  nothing,  though 
we  may  think  we  see  the  indications  of  its 
presence  in  the  consular  coins  current  in 
Rome  in  the  centui-y  that  preceded  the  Ern- 
pire. 

The  characteristics  of  Greek  and  Grseco- 
Roman  gems  may  be  divided  into  those  of 
subjects,  of  manner,  and  of  material. 

With  regard  to  the  first — namely,  the 
subjects  depicted  on  these  gems — we  may 
quote  from  Mr.  King  some  excellent  obser- 
vations bearing  on  the  grand  simplicity  that 
characterised  all  Greek  design  : — 

'  All  truly  antique  designs  are  marked  by 
their  extreme  simplicity.  Rarely  does  the  com- 
position include  more  than  two  figures  ;  or,  if 
others  are  introduced,  they  are  treated  as  mere 
acce.ssories,  and  only  indicated  by  an  outline. 
To  this  branch  of  art  Horace's  maxim  can  be 
strictly  applied  with  but  slight  alteration — 

"  Nee  quarta  loqui  persona  laboret." 
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Except  in  the  archaic  work  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  Grseco-Italians,  who  preferred  the  repre- 
sentations of  violent  action  of  muscular  exer- 
tions, repose  is  the  characteristic  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  matured  Hellenic  and  Italist  taste.' 
(P.  173.) 

'  Gem-engraving,  "  Scalptura,"  being  from 
the  first  ancillary  to  sculpture,  and  ever  tak- 
ing its  larger  productions  for  its  models — the 
Etruscan  his  terra-cotta  gods  and  masks,  the 
Greek  his  bronze  or  marble  statues — the  gem- 
artist  never  attempted  anything  in  miniature, 
the  example  of  which  had  not  previously  been 
placed  before  his  eyes  on  a  larger  scale.  An- 
other reason  this  for  the  simplicity  of  their 
compositions.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
ever  thought  of  representing  events  of  contem- 
porary or  of  actual  history — an  observation 
which  applies  invariably  to  Greek,  and  with 
the  rarest  exceptions  to  Koman  works.'  (P. 
174.) 

In  fact,  as  Mr.  King  says  a  little  further 
on,  'all  truly  antique  themes  are  ideas  hal- 
lowed by  long  use  and  reverence,  or,  so  to 
speak,  the  "  scriptural  subjects  of  the  age 
that  embodied  them  as  a  gem."  ' 

Hence  the  Greek  and  Italo-Greek — the 
former  in  a  more  severe,  the  latter  in  a 
more  sensuous  style — went  for  his  subjects 
to  the  grand  Homeric,  post-Homeric,  and 
tragic  cycles  of  Hellenic  myth.  The  Olym- 
pian gods  are  among  the  more  ordinary  sub- 
jects of  the  simple  statuesque  gems  of  Greece 
herself  and  the  eastern  Mediterranean  :  their 
retinues  more  often  figure  on  the  gems  of 
Magna  Grjecia.  The  themes  of  love  and 
wine- — the  Erotic  and  Dionysiac  cycles,  es- 
pecially the  latter,  with  its  merry  train  of 
Satyrs,  nymphs  and  Mfenads,  are  favourite 
subjects  on  the  Italo-Greek  gems,  as  are 
masks,  caprices,  and  some  animals,  in  par- 
ticular, perhaps  as  sacred  to  Proserpine,  the 
swine.  To  both  belong  the  head  of  Pallas, 
cold  and  severe  in  intellectual  beauty ;  the 
Medusa  head,  in  its  earlier  aspect  of  the 
horrid  Gorgon,  as  well  as  in  its  later  Lysip- 
pan  phase  of  deathlike  '  rapture  of  repose  ;' 
the  veiled  Persephone,  type  of  maiden  coy- 
ness and  of  Greek  virginity ;  and  spirited 
representations  of  Victory  or  of  Aurora 
urging  on  the  divine  coursers.  Perhaps  this 
distribution  may  have  been  rather  one  of 
time  than  place ;  and  we  should  attribute 
the  more  voluptuous  designs  to  a  later,  the 
simpler  ones  to  an  earlier  phase  of  Greek 
art  as  a  whole.  But  having  in  view  the 
coins  of  the  whole  Greek  world,  and  the 
localities  in  which  particular  Greek  gems 
have  been  found,  and  peculiarities  in  the 
stones  that  they  consist  of,  we  believe  the 
former  to  be  the  more  correct  of  two  con- 
clusions necessarily  drawn  from  a  somewhat 
incomplete  induction. 

The  Romano-Greek  and  Roman  gem,  with 
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so  much  in  common  with  the  Greek,  espe- 
cially in  the  earlier  time  of  the  Empire,  yet 
shows  a  decided  predominance  of  certain 
kinds  of  subject.  The  portraiture  of  impe- 
rial personages  was  not  new  to  Greek  art, 
for  beautiful  heads  exist  in  fine  Greek  work 
representing  Syrian  and  Ptolemaic  sover- 
eigns. But  portraiture  took  a  new  devel- 
opment under  the  '  Caesars.'  Innumerable 
heads  of  the  earlier,  as  well  as  heads  with 
the  busts  of  the  later  emperors  and  imperial 
persons,  were  wrought  during  the  early  and 
middle  Empire.  In  the  first  years  of  the 
Augustan  age,  Brutus,  Antony,  and  Ccesar 
are  to  be  recognised  on  nobly-cut  gems; 
the  two  former,  for  instance,  as  profiles  in 
fine  Greek  portraiture  in  the  Marlborough 
Collection  ;  and  Julius  in  that  deeply-cut, 
gaunt  head  that  frowns,  from  a  sard,  with 
the  signature  of  Dioscourides,  in  the  British 
Museum.  Other  subjects  were  drawn  from 
the  hearth  and  altar  of  the  domestic  Romans. 
Sacrifices  and  forms  of  worship  ;  festivals  ; 
animals,  chiefly  as  zodiacal  or  astrological 
symbols;  figures  sometimes  of  the  greater 
gods,  with  their  attributes  carefully  brought 
in  ;  also  of  the  minor  and  tutelary  deities  ; 
Roma,  Victory,  Salus,  Bunus  Eventus,  Ms- 
culapius,  &c.  ;  the  head  of  Jupiter  Serapis, 
most  frequently  in  front  face,  and  cut  in  a 
noble  manner ;  very  rarely,  too,  a  subject 
such  as  the  Horatii,  taken  from  Roman  his- 
tory ;  these,  with  caprices  of  various  kinds, 
form  the  major  part  of  the  best  contribu- 
tions to  our  collections  from  the  hand  of 
Grseco-Roman  and  Roman  gem-engravers. 
And  these  contributions  to  our  knowledge 
help  perhaps  more  to  place  us  '  at  home  ' 
with  the  ancient  Roman  than  any  other  ma- 
terial things  he  has  bequeathed  to  us.  It  is 
from  this  point  of  view  also,  as  much  as 
from  that  of  art,  that  we  have  to  enumerate 
with  actual  gems  the  innumerable  glass 
pastes — contemporary  copies  in  glass  of  an- 
cient gems  which  subserved  the  purposes  of 
the  gem  to  the  citizen  who  was  not  rioh 
enough  to  acquire  an  original. 

Passing  from  subject  to  manner,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that,  whereas  the  Greek  techni- 
cal treatment  changed  little  from  the  time 
of  Alexander  to  that  of  Augustus,  and  pre- 
sented features  of  great  similarity  at  the 
courts  of  the  kings  and  princes  who  divided 
the  eastern  world  during  those  three  centu- 
ries, and  drew  to  them  great  artists,  no 
sooner  had  the  Greek  engraving  art  become 
domiciled  in  Rome  by  the  influx  of  Greek 
artists  in  the  early  imperial  or  Augustan 
age,  than  it  began  rapidly  to  undergo  a 
change.  Deeper  cutting — bold  rather  than 
beautiful  effect — a  treatment  of  the  hair  as 
though  the  locks  were  laid  down  in  solid 
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waves,  no  longer  grooved  out  and  lined  into 
crisp  curls  by  the  so-called  diamond  point 
— drapery  massed,  but  generally  ratiier 
coarse  in  execution — the  features  sharp  and 
marked,  but  lacking  the  softer  modulations 
wrought  by  the  fine  hand  of  the  purely 
Grecian  workman ;  such  were  the  pecu- 
liarities in  style  that  overtook  and  trans- 
formed Grseco-Roman  art  up  to  the  time 
when  it  rapidly  degenerated  into  coarse 
drawing  and  almost  barbarous  execution 
towards  the  end  of  the  middle  Empire. 
The  art  underwent  a  temporary  decline  in 
the  middle  of  the  first  century  of  our  era, 
but  rose  again  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and 
for  a  short  time  during  the  age  of  the  An- 
tonines  retained  that  character  for  laboured 
but  imperfect  execution  and  florid  character 
in  design  and  in  manner  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded,  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  imitated  by  the  cinque-cento  artists. 

As  regards  the  gem-engraving  of  Egypt 
when  under  Roman  sway,  it  is  observable 
that  Romano-Egyptian  art  generally  re- 
tained for  some  time  the  manner  that  char- 
acterised that  which  prevailed  under  the 
Ptolemaic  rule  ;  while  the  incorporation  in 
both  of  an  Egyptian  class  of  subjects  with 
Greek  art  of  a  refined  type  produced  splen- 
did gems  of  which  many  a  fine  illustration 
might  be  quoted  from  among  the  royal 
portraits,  the  numerous  representations  of 
Sphinxes,  of  Serapis  and  Isis,  Harpocrates, 
and  other  Graico-Egyptian  subjects  that  are 
scattered  through  different  collections. 

We  have  sketched  the  salient  features  of 
Greek  and  Roman  gem-engraving,  as  seen 
in  the  subjects  chosen  for  designs,  and  in 
the  technical  treatment  of  them.  The  ma- 
terials that  were  the  fashion  with  different 
schools  of  gem-engravers  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered. Nor  is  this  part  of  the  subject 
quite  independent  of  those  we  have  just 
discussed  ;  for  the  translucency  or  hardness 
may  have  much  influence  in  determining 
the  degree  of  depth  to  which  the  engraver 
shall  cut  his  design,  or  the  manner  in  which 
he  may  treat  it.  Thus  we  can  hardly  look 
through  one  of  those  pale  sards,  with  a  fine 
and  delicate  Greek  work  upon  it,  without 
recognising  the  probability  that  the  artist 
did  not  cut  his  intaglio  merely  to  form  an 
impression  on  clay  or  wax,  but  also  with 
the  intent  of  its  conveying  something  of 
the  effect  of  a  transparency — in  short,  of  a 
work  of  art  that  could  be  appreciated  of 
itself  without  the  necessity  of  its  being 
reversed  in  a  cast.  The  more  opaque 
stones  in  vogue  when  jaspers  began  to  be  a 
fashion  in  Rome,  or  where  the  Italo-Greek 
artist  had  to  work  on  deep  rich  sards  (the 
morio   of    Pliny),  or    on  '  tricoloured '  or 


banded  agates,  would  naturally  make  the 
engraver  rather  look  to  the  impression 
yielded  by  a  gem  than  to  the  effect  of  the 
intaglio  as  seen  in  the  stone  itself.  Per- 
haps the  deeper  relief  of  the  gems  cut  in 
Magna  Grsecia  and  Sicily  and  in  Rome  may 
be  traced  to  this  cause  as  much  as  to  that 
more  sensuous  development  of  style  which 
makes  the  great  decadrachms  of  Syracuse 
a  landmark  in  numismatic  art. 

We  have  said  that  the  ruder  Etruscan 
works  are  generally  to  be  found  on  corne- 
lians and  inferior  sards,  and  on  striped 
stones  generally  of  the  agate  or  jasper 
kind.  In  proportion  as  the  work  is  finer, 
the  material  is  generally  more  beautiful. 
The  varieties  of  chalcedony  that  are  met 
with  as  the  materials  of  scarabsei  would 
form  a  small  mineralogical  collection  in 
themselves  ;  indeed,  almost  every  character 
this  Protean  mineral  assumes  may  be  illus- 
trated in  gems  of  this  form.  Garnets  also, 
chiefly  of  the  almandine  kind,  amethysts, 
even  emerald  and  green  turquoise,  are 
among  the  rare  and  exotic  materisls  that 
were  employed  occasionally  by  the  artists 
who  engraved  them. 

Those  gems  of  the  scarab  class  which  we 
have  assumed  to  be  of  the  latest  workman- 
ship, and  for  which  we  have  even  suggested 
an  Etrusco-Roman  origin — rather  stiff", 
though  not  archaic  in  their  style  ;  carefully 
rather  than  correctly  finished,  and  that  with 
much  use  of  the  splinter ;  abruptly,  though 
never  at  all  deeply,  incised ;  and  for  the 
most  part  representing  deities  or  the  heroes 
of  Greek  tragedy,  in  dramatic  attitudes — 
are  generally  engraved  on  bright  sards  or 
on  splendid  banded  stones,  which  ore,  in 
fact,  the  sardonyx  cut  athwart  instead  of 
parallel  with  its  layers  of  white  chalcedony 
and  deep-hued  sard.  It  is  remarkable,  as 
bearing  on  the  question  of  their  contempo- 
rary date,  that  on  stones  quite  similar  to 
these,  and  with  subjects  closely  resembling 
them,  we  often  find  Italo-Greek  work  ;  and 
such  rich  sards  and  '  tricoloured  agates '  are 
then  usually  in  the  form  of  an  elongated 
ellipse  with  aflat  surftice. 

Besides  the  pale  sard  on  which  we  have 
said  that  the  finest  Greek  work  was  gener- 
ally wrought,  we  meet  with  the  blood-red 
sard  and  the  brown  sard  occasionally  so 
adorned.  The  beryl  is  rarer,  and  a  pale 
prase  (ojU^a^  ?  )  is  among  the  rarest  of  the 
materials  in  use  with  the  artist  of  Hellas 
proper.  No  gem,  we  believe,  of  Greek 
type  is  known  on  the  green  jasper,  and  in- 
deed very  few  such  occur  on  any  of  the 
three  coloured  varieties  of  that  mineral. 
The  elaborately  helmeted  but  noble  head  of 
Minerva  at  Vienna,  signed  ACIIACIOT,  on 
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a  red  jasper,  can  hardly  belong  to  an  ear- 
lier age  than  the  close  of  the  Augustan  time. 
Greek  work  occasionally  occurs  on  lapis- 
lazuli,  and  on  amethyst,  and  with  Egyptian 
subjects  also  on  emerald  ;  while  horny  and 
sapphirine  chalcedonies,  especially  of  the 
scaraboid  form,  have  already  been  cited  as 
having  Been  found  in  Kertch  and  in  Sicily  : 
the  one  with  the  purest  Greek  workman- 
ship, the  other  with  the  rich  and  flowing 
and  somewhat  deeper  work  of  the  Sicilian 
Greek.  There  occur  also  what  are  usually 
called  hyacinths,  really  hyacinthine  garnets, 
and  occasionally  an  almandine  garnet  may 
be  seen  charged  with  a  message  to  our  eyes 
from  the  veritable  Greek  engraver  :  but  the 
work  on  it  is  seldom  fine. 

No  doubt,  most  of  these  stones  were 
only  employed  in  the  later  years  of  true 
Greek  art — at  least  the  sard,  was  the  fa- 
vourite in  earlier  times,  and  presented  great 
recommendations,  as  well  from  its  beautiful 
texture  and  softness  under  the  engraving 
instruments,  compared  with  most  of  the 
stones  enumerated,  as  because  wax  does  not 
adhere  to  it  as  it  does  to  the  garnets  and 
several  other  stones.  Furthermore,  the 
sard  was  just  sufficiently  translucent  to 
show  the  work  on  it  in  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion when  viewed  as  a  transparency. 

When  we  follow  the  course  of  the  gem- 
engraver's  art  to  the  threshold  of  the 
Roman  empire,  we  find  the  artists  of  the 
Graeco-Roman  school  at  first  working  on 
sards,  amethysts,  and  occasionally  on  peri- 
dot— the  topazius  of  Pliny — and  a  few 
other  beautiful  transparent  stones :  after  a 
while,  these  begin  to  give  place  to  red  jas- 
pers, and  to  plasmas,  often  of  extraordinary 
richness  and  beauty.  The  nicolo  (an  onyx 
with  a  dark  underlayer,  and  an  upper  bluish- 
white  layer,  ground  to  the  thinnest  film) 
also  became,  fashionable  early  in  this  pe- 
riod, and  maintained  its  ground  by  the  side 
of  the  onyxes  and  sardonyxes  that  the 
growing  taste  for  cameos  brought  more  and 
more  into  fashion. 

Garnets  were  now  abundant,  and  the  sap- 
phire, even  the  ruby,  were  occasionally  en- 
graved down  to  at  least  the  age  of  Caracalla, 
while  the  beryl  was  throughout  the  imperial 
time  a  favourite  stone.  The  universal  me- 
diocrity of  the  workmanship  where  plasma 
and  heliotrope  and  bloodstone  are  the  ma- 
terials of  an  ancient  gem,  may  be  traced  to 
their  coming  about  this  time  into  vogue  ; 
while  the  ditferent  jaspers  of  other  striking 
but  often  beautiful  colours  will  be  found 
usually  to  carry  only  the  most  wretched 
products  of  the  engraver's  wheel.  At  times 
the  designs  on  the  finer  plasmas  and  on 
some  jaspers  are  admirable  in  drawing,  but 


rough  and  poor  in  execution ;  but  more 
usually  the  design  and  workmanship  on  all 
these  stones  bespeak  an  art  sinking  fast  into 
decrepitude. 


Art.  IX. — 1.  Preussen  als  Miliidrstaat ; 
eine  historische  Skizze.     Vienna:   1866. 

2.  Der  einjdhrige  Freiwillige  im  Preussis- 
chen  Heere.     Berlin  :    1862. 

3.  AllerhochsteVerordnungenilher  die  gros- 
seren   Truppenubungen.     Berlin :    1861. 

4.  A  Military  Memorial^  translated  from 
the  German  of  Prince  Frederic  Charles. 
London:  1866. 

5.  Military  Correspondence  of  the  Times 
during  the  late  Campaign.  "London : 
1866. 

'The  peace  awakens  universal  joy.  For 
my  own  part,  being  but  a  poor  old  man,  I 
return  to  a  city  where  I  now  know  nothing 
but  the  walls  ;  where  I  cannot  find  again  the 
friends  I  once  had  ;  where  unmeasured  toil 
awaits  me;  and  where  I  must  soon  lay  me 
down  to  rest  in  that  place  in  which  there  is 
no  more  unquiet,  nor  war,  nor  misery,  nor 
man's  deceit.'  Thus  wrote,  more  than  a 
century  since,  a  saddened  philosopher-king,, 
wearied,  as  he  would  have  the  world  be- 
lieve, of  all  earthly  greatness  and  success; 
and  if  these  reflections  run  too  closely  in 
the  vein  of  the  wise  monarch  of  Lrael,  to 
give  their  author  claim  to  originality,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Frederic  the  Great 
had  as  good  reason  as  any  one  in  Prussia  for 
feeling  worn  out  at  the  close  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  having  spared  his  own  person 
as  little  as  his  suffering  country.  The 
banded  powers  of  half  Europe  had  not  in- 
deed sufficed  to  tear  from  him  any  part  of 
his  dominions,  or  abated  a  jot  of  his  pre- 
tensions, but  the  realm  he  ruled  had  paid 
dearly  for  his  resolution.  'The  nobility,' 
he  tells  us,  '  is  in  the  last  stage  of  ex- 
haustion ;  the  poor  man  is  ruined  ;  count- 
less villages  are  burnt;  many  towns  de- 
stroyed .  .  .  Prussia  is  like  a  man  covered  • 
with  wounds,  who,  weakened  by  severe  loss 
of  blood,'  is  on  the  point  of  succumbing  to 
the  excess  of  his  ^uflerings.'  Yet  Prussia 
he  had  not  allowed  to  rest  until  the  objects 
of  the  war  were  fully  attained.  Wearied 
out  by  her  lengthened  and  gallant  resistance, 
the  enemies  who  had  leagued  to  reduce  her 
limits  to  the  original  marquisate  from  which 
she  sprang,  had  one  by  one  withdrawn  from 
the  strife.  Last  of  all,  even  the  bold 
Empress-Queen,  who  had  entered  on  the 
contest  determined  not  only  to  recover  the 
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province  of  Silesia,  stolen  by  Frederic  in 
the  hour  of  Austria's  weakness,  but  also  to 
punish  him  for  his  personal  share  in  oppos- 
ing her  imperial  claims,  had  reluctantly  re- 
signed these  objects  to  his  fortitude,  and  left 
the  real  triumph  of  the  war  on  the  side  of 
his  exhausted  but  unyielding  kingdom. 
Prussia  was  now  the  avowed  rival  and 
equal  of  Austria.  Henceforth  was  estab- 
lished that  extraordinary  dualistn  in  the 
government  of  Germany  which  has  so  pow- 
erfully influenced  the  politics  of  Europe  for 
the  past  century,  and  ended  only  in  thrust- 
ing out  of  the  empire  the  house  which  had 
presided  over  it  for  six  hundred  years,  after 
a  struggle  of  such  dimensions  as  the  world 
never  witnessed  save  when  all  Europe 
armed  to  overthrow  Napoleon. 

The  policy  of  aggrandisement  by  force  or 
fraud  which  Frederic  the  Great  had  worked 
out  in  his  seizure  of  Silesia  was  nothing 
new  or  original  in  the  history  of  the  state 
he  ruled.  The  whole  growth  of  Prussia 
from  the  rank  of  a  petty  border  state  of 
the  Empire  to  the  strong  and  independent 
kingdom  which  he  handed  his  successor,  is 
founded  on  the  tradition  of  claim  followed 
by  conquest.  It  would  seem  as  though 
from  the  time  when  the  Elcc-or  of  Branden- 
burg, at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  found  his  hereditary  dominions 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  dukedom 
of  Prussia — an  unimportant  territory  then 
in  European  view — the  process  began  to 
which  the  treaty  of  Nicolsburg,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  later,  gives  the  crowning 
triumph. 

There  is  a  theory  favoured  by  many  his- 
torians that  the  progress  of  empires  and 
their  decay  can  be  little  affected  by  the 
force  of  individual  character.  It  may  be 
true  that  revolutions  are  produced  by  an 
aggregate  of  circumstances  independently 
of  the  men  who  take  foremost  place  in 
them  ;  but  it  is  surely  more  certain  that  a 
persistentfamily  purpose  handed  down  from 
father  to  son  in  a  reigning  house,  through 
ages  in  which  the  sovereign  has  almost  abso- 
lute sovereignty,  may  so  tone  the  policy  of 
fi  state  as  to  influence  its  own  fortunes  and 
that  of  all  its  neighbours.  Why  did  the 
people  of  Northern  Germany  long  since  fix 
on  Prussia  as  the  Power  round  which  to 
hang  for  safety,  when  intrigues  threatened 
from  within  or  an  invasion  from  without? 
This  land  which,  when  first  the  HohenzoUern 
ruled  it,  was  far  more  a  Sclavish  country 
occupied  by  a  garrison  of  Teuton  cohmists 
than  a  truly  German  realm  ;  why  did  it 
gradually  become  the  rallying  point  for 
those  who  believed  in  the  coming  unity  of 
the   Fatherland?      -Why    but  that    in    the 


unchangeable  purpose  shown  by  the  rulers 
of  Prussia  from  the  time  of  the  Great 
Elector  to  advance  the  bounds  of  their  do- 
minion, and  in  their  earnest  attention  to  the 
material  welfare  of  their  subjects,  there  was 
foreshadowed  the  rise  of  a  kingdom  having 
within  it  the  seeds  of  such  growth  and  ad- 
vancement as  should  place  those»it  em- 
braced in  the  security  -which  the  elements  of 
the  dissolving  Reich  had  altogether  lost. 
The  Thirty  Years'  War  and  its  attendant 
calamities  had,  indeed,  at  the  cost  of  terrible 
sacrifice,  given  freedom  to  religious  opinion  ; 
but  the  smaller  states  of  the  Empire  had 
been  so  enfeebled  by  it  that  their  lands  were 
offered  a  helpless  prey  to  foreign  invasion, 
or  to  the  newer  civil  dissensions  which 
arose  in  the  various  Wars  of  Succession. 
French  armies  laid  the  Palatinate  waste  by 
royal  decree ;  English  generals  fed  their 
mixed  levies  from  the  fertile  plains  of  Ba- 
varia; Austria  again  and  again  made  the 
western  circles  of  the  Empire  the  battle- 
ground of  her  pretensions  ;  whilst  the  petty 
princes  who  had  nominal  sway  within  their 
borders  could  save  their  subjects  neither  by 
neutrality,  nor  by  bringing  their  tiny  con- 
tingents to  join  one  of  the  contending  forces. 
In  the  sufferings  endured  through  these  days, 
and  in  those  which  weighed  more  heavily 
still  upon  the  minor  principalities  in  the  era 
of  Napoleon,  may  be  found  the  roots  of 
that  wish  for  a  stronger  nationality,  and  of 
the  respect  for  Prussia  as  its  only  real  repre- 
sentative, which  have  long  been,  in  one 
shape  or.  another,  growing  up  in  the  Ger- 
man mind. 

The  Great  Elector,  FrederiiJ  William,  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  regarded  as  the  real 
founder  of  the  present  grandeur  of  his  success- 
ors. Under  his  able  but  despotic  rule  (1040 
to  1688)  the  whole  force  of  Brandenburg 
and  Prussia,  now  welded  into  one  power, 
and  much  enlarged  by  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia, was  directed  to  the  enforcing  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the 
latter  dukedom,  originally  held  separately 
as  a  fief  from  PoLmd.  His  success  in  this 
was  soon  followed  by  claims  on  Juliers, 
Cleves,  and  Berg,  skilfully  urged,  and  boldly 
supported  by  the  sword  ;  and  the  limits  of 
the  dominions  handed  his  son  were  thus  ex- 
tended from  the  Oder  to  the  Rhine.  Lower 
Pomerania  had  been  among  the  additions 
gained  in  the  great  European  settlement 
above  mentioned  ;  and  Frederic  William 
used  the  opening  thus  obtained  to  the  Baltic 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  navy  which 
Prussia's  statesmen  even  thus  early  regarded 
as  a  necessity  to  her  claim  of  a  distinguished 
place  among  the  Great  European  Powers. 
The  same  policy,  doubtless,  rather   than  a 
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love  for  Austria  or  hatred  of  the  Turk,  led 
to  his  sending  a  contingent  to  the  relief  of 
Vienna  when  threatened  by  the  Sultan  in 
16S3. 

Under  his  successor,  grandfather  of  the 
Great  Frederic  and  first  king,  the  land, 
although  ruled  on  despotic  principles  where 
the  monarch  was  personally  concerned,  en- 
joyed a  degree  of  municipal  freedom  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  the  sturdy  German 
element  which  was  already  swallowing  up 
the  traces  of  Sclavonic  rule.  His  troops 
were  in  constant  service  as  allies  of  Austria 
in  her  Turkish  and  French  wars  ;  and  va- 
rious small  principalities,  obtained  as  reward 
or  purchased,  swelled  his  now  extensive 
though  scattered  dominions.  The  resources 
he  left  to  his  son,  in  1713,  while  receiving 
no  further  additions  in.land,  were  strength- 
ened by  the  care  with  which  the  new  king, 
more  than  any  other  of  this  military  family, 
bestowed  on  the  personnel  oihxs  regiments, 
and  on  accumulating  treasure  to  support  the 
war  which  for  his  day  was  deferred,  though 
his  chief  business  seemed  the  preparing  for 
.-^t.  Indulging  freely  his  singular  passion  for 
filling  his  regiments  with  the  largest  soldiers 
in  the  world,  the  administration  of  Frederic 
William  I.  was  in  all  else  economical  to 
parsimony  ;  and  without  straining  the  re- 
sources of  his  five  millions  of  subjects,  he 
left  his  son,  the  Great  Frederick,  the  most 
efiicient  army  of  Europe,  to  be  at  once  the 
temptation  and  the  instrument  for  continu- 
ing the  fiimily  policy.  For  exercising  his 
tall  battalions  in  petty  conquests,  he  had  not 
the  opportunities  of  his  father,  the  first  Fred- 
eric; but  such  gain  would  have  given  the 
kingdom  but  little  new  importance  as  com- 
pared with  a  step  which  he  took  in  her  mili- 
tary organisation,  in  which  we  may  clearly 
trace  the  origin  of  her  present  formidable 
system  of  recruiting.  In  1733,  seven  years 
before  his  death,  the  whole  of  his  territories 
were  parcelled  out  by  decree  into  cantons, 
-to  each  of  which  was  allotted  a  regiment 
I  whose  eflfective  strength  was  to  be  main- 
Uained  from  its  limits  ;  and  all  subjects,  be- 
neath the  rank  of  noble,  were  held  bound  to 
serve  if  required.  With  this  ready  instru- 
ment for  supplying  the  losses  of  a  war,  and 
with  an  army  more  splendidly  equipped  and 
trained  than  any  other  of  the  time,  his  son 
(known  then  as  Frederic  II.)  stepped  into 
the  field  of  European  politics. 

Exceeding  the  two  fi)rmer  kings  as  much 
in  the  extent  of  his  desires  as  in  the  ability 
for  accomplishing  them,  no  petty  lordship 
as  that  of  Neufchatel  or  Tecklenburg  lately 
added  to  the  Crown  would  satisfy  the  new 
king,  whose  ambition  was  favoured  by  the 
stormv  times   in   which   he   came   to   the 


throne.  The  very  year  in  which  he  ascended 
It,  saw  all  Germany  distracted  by  the  death 
of  the  last  direct  male  descendant  of  the  line 
of  Hapsburg  ;  and  Austria  herself,  already 
weakenedMjy  long  struggles  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Grand  Monarque,  and 
with  the  rights  of  her  young  queen  chal- 
lenged on  all  sides,  seemed  a  victim  ready  to 
be  spoiled.  That  Frederic  really  believed 
in  his  own  pretended  claims  on  Silesia,  it 
would  be  unjust  to  his  clear  sense  to  admit. 
It  is  better  to  say  simply,  with  his  latest  and 
grossest  panegyrist,  that  he  knew  what  he 
wanted  and  was  determined  to  have  it.  His 
first  success  only  whetted  the  ambition  of 
the  young  king-general  ;  and  Silesia  once 
confirmed  to  him  by  treaty,  he  strove  next 
to  extend  Prussian  rule  beyond  the  newly- 
gained  mountain  frontier  into  the  northern 
district  of  Bohemia,  where  his  successor's 
arms  have  lately  won  such  signal  success. 
Carlyle  himself  does  not  attempt  to  justify 
the  greed  which  upon  frivolous  pretext 
brought  him  in  arms  into  the  coveted  land 
when  Austria  seemed  fully  occupied  with 
her  Rhenish  campaign  against  France  in 
the  year  1744.  On  this  occasion,  however, 
his  strength  proved  unequal  to  the  new  task 
of  spoliation.  The  king  was  fairly  worsted 
and  forced  out  of  Bohemia  by  Daun  and 
Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine ;  and  although 
the  ready  tactics  of  Hohenfriedberg  and 
Sohr  proved  his  increased  dexterity  in 
handling  the  machine-like  army  he  had  train- 
ed, he  was  glad  to  come  soon  to  terms,  and 
to  resign  the  new  attempt  at  aggrandising 
Prussia  upon  condition  of  her  late  acquisi- 
tion being  left  her. 

The  ten  succeeding  years  were  busily 
spent  in  consolidating  the  scattered  domin- 
ions he  ruled,  and  in  constant  preparation 
for  bringing  their  whole  resources  to  bear 
on  the  further  struggle  which  he  long  fore- 
saw, with  its  issues  all-important  to  his 
dynasty.  Whatever  were  the  ostensible 
causes  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  the  real 
one  was,  beyond  doubt,  the  resolve  of 
Austria  to  check  at  once  by  arms  the  for- 
midable growth  of  this  new  rival  for  the 
dominion  of  Germany,  whose  power  had 
already  so  thriven  at  her  expense.  The 
morality  of  his  enemies  was  little  better,  it 
must  be  confessed,  at  this  time,  than  Fred- 
eric's own  ;  but  in  the  gallantry  of  his  de- 
fence against  the  coalition  which  strove  to 
destroy  his  young  kingdom,  history  is  apt 
to  forget  or  condone  the  doubtful  means  by 
which  its  power  had  been  built  up,  and 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  deadly  hostility 
of  the  Empress-Queen.  Various  were  the 
changes  of  fortune  that  befell.  For  the 
next  six  years,  as  he  himself  wrote  in  1762, 
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'success  alternated  from  one  side  to  the 
other.'  The  glories  of  Rosbach,  Prague, 
and  Leuthen  were  overshadowed  by  the 
disasters  of  Kollin,  Hochkirch,  and  Kuners- 
dorf.  Frederic  himself  at  times  seemed  to 
despair  of  any  issue  but  death  for  himself 
and  dissolution  for  his  realm.  Yet  his 
boldness  as  a  general  and  readiness  as  a 
tactician  remained  undiminished  by  defeat, 
failure,  or  depression.  These  qualities, 
with  the  excellent  training  of  his^  troops, 
bis  good  fortune  in  possessing  the  two  finest 
cavalry  officers  a  single  army  has  ever 
known,  and,  let  us  add  in  justice  to  our 
own  country,  the  moral  and  material  sup- 
port consistently  given  by  our  own  great 
war-minister,  sufficed  to  save  the  struggling 
kingdom  from  the  ruin  that  so  often,  dur- 
ing this  tremendous  struggle,  seemed  inevi- 
table. What  Prussia  suffered  whilst  it 
lasted,  may  be  conjectured  from  the  words 
which  we  have  quoted  in  the  first  page  of 
this  article  from  the  King's  own  correspond- 
ence. On  this  subject  he,  above  all  men, 
would  be  little  likely  to  exaggerate.  Yet 
her  position  was  now  assured ;  and  the 
policy  steadily  pursued  for  three  successive 
generations  had  attained  its  first  end.  The 
principality,  raised  out  of  obscurity  by  the 
Great  Elector,  and  made  a  kingdom  by  his 
son,  was  henceforth  to  hold  a  solid  position 
as  one  of  the  first  powers  of  Europe,  and 
the  admitted  rival  of  Austria  for  the  leader- 
ship of  Germany.  Her  land  had  indeed  a 
long  rest  after  the  great  strife  for  existence  ; 
but  Frederic,  whilst  watching  diligently 
over  its  internal  improvement,  took  care  to 
insure  the  independent  position  of  his  king- 
dom by  refilling  as  soon  as  possible  the 
gaps  in  his  army.  The  standing  forces 
which  he  maintained  and  handed  over  to  his 
successor  were  little  less  than  those  which 
Prussia,  with  more  than  three  times  the 
resources,  kept  in  pay  before  the  late  war  ; 
and  the  greatness  of  the  burden  thus  im- 
posed is  better  understood  when  it  is  known 
that  the  3  per  cent,  of  the  population  which 
under  Frederic  were  actively  kept  in  arms, 
supply  under  .the  present  system  the  whole 
peace  army,  its  additions  for  the  field,  the 
Landwehr  of  the  first  call,  and  most  of 
those  of  the  second — a  class  but  rarely  em- 
bodied. 

On  Frederic's  share  in  the  first  partition 
of  Puland  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enlarge. 
The  number  and  efficiency  of  his  battalions, 
with  his  own  well-won  reputation  as  a  gene- 
ral, made  his  co-operation  necessary  to  the 
chief  spoiler  of  the  unhappy  kingdom,  and 
procured  Prussia  the  addition  of  two  consid- 
erable provinces  ;  whilst  their  safe  custody 
against  Pole  or  Russian  formed  the   best 


reason  which  could  be  assigned  for  the  con- 
stant maintenance  of  the  overgrown  mili- 
tary establishment  in  which  her  king  de- 
lighted. Yet  in  the  eastward  extension  of 
her  limits  Frederic  never  lost  sight  of  his 
older  objects,  the  advancement  of  her  influ- 
ence in  Germany,  and  the  humbling  of  her 
rival,  Austria.  That  neither  the  frontier 
limits  of  the  latter,  nor  her  authority, 
should  be  extended  within  the  Empire,  were 
cardinal  points  of  his  policy  from  the  time 
that  he  had  forced  her  before  all  the  world 
to  surrender  Silesia  to  his  claims ;  and 
when,  in  advanced  years,  he  took  arms  for 
the  fourth  time  against  her,  he  found  oppor- 
tunity not  only  to  assert  these  principles, 
but  to  appear  as  the  champion  of  the  rights 
of  the  lesser  states,  threatened  by  the  son 
of  Maria  Theresa  in  the  matter  of  the  Ba- 
varian succession. 

The  death  of  the  Elector  Charles  Theo- 
dore in  1777,  without  direct  heirs,  produced 
a  complication  of  claims  upon  various  parts 
of  his  domains,  such  as  even  the  German 
Empire  had  rarely  witnessed.  The  Elector 
Palatine  was  at  first  recognised  as  his  suc- 
cessor ;  but  his  pretensions  were  disputed 
by  Saxony,  Mecklenburg,  certain  minor 
princes,  and  finally  by  Austria  herself,  whose 
Emperor,  being  collaterally  connected 
with  the  deceased  prince,  prepared  (at  the 
instigation  of  his  mother  or  his  flimous  min- 
ister Kaunitz)  to  enfore  by  arms  the  rights 
he  asserted.  Frederic,  either  unwilling  from 
growing  infirmity  to  enter  into  a  new  war, 
or  seeking  to  preserve  to  his  side  the  ap- 
pearance of  moderation,  engaged  through 
the  summer  in  negotiations;  but  not  the 
less  diligently  did  he  prepare  for  the  hostili- 
ties, which  in  July  he  suddenly  commenced 
on  its  becoming  apparent  that  Austria  would 
yield  to  nothing  else. 

The  campaign  which  ensued  deserves 
notice  on  two  grounds:  its  marked  differ- 
ence of  character  from  the  somewhat  reckless 
strategy  for  which  Frederic  had  been  famed  ; 
and  the  striking  parallel  which  its  opening 
affords  to  that  of  the  war  of  this  year  ;  for 
its  scene  lay  on  the  very  ground  where 
Benedek  was  called  to  oppose  the  recent 
invasion  of  Bohemia.  In  1778,  Frederic 
entered  that  country  suddenly  by  the  same 
means  as  his  descendants  eighty-eight  years 
later.  Like  them  he  had  an  army  too  large 
for  a  single  movement  over  roads  so  diffi- 
cult as  those  of  the  Giant  Mountains.  His 
commissariat  was,  for  that  age,  a  masterpiece 
of  organisation  ;  yet  he  could  not  safely 
entrust  to  it,  even  though  starting  from 
provinces  blessed  with  fifteen  years  of  peace 
and  plenty,  the  supply  of  200,000  men  from 
a  single  base.     For  this  reason,  more  than 
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for  the  purpose  of  defence,  he  had  distribu- 
ted half  his  troops,  previous  to  the  rupture 
with  Austria,  on  the  Silesian  side  of  Bo- 
hemia, and  half  in  Saxony,  whose  Elector 
was  now  his  natural  ally.     One  army   of 
100,000  men,  formidable  for  the  vigour  and 
size  no  less  conspicuous  then  than  now  in 
the  peasantry   of  Bradenburg   and   Ponie- 
rania  ;  more  formidable  still  in  their  jjerfect 
discipline  and  the  reputation  of  their  general ; 
moved  under  the  King  from  Glatz  through 
Nachod  and   Skalitz.     A  second,  of  nearly 
the  same  strength,  including  a  Saxon  contin- 
gent, entered  Bohemia  by  the  line  of  the 
Elbe  under  Prince  Henry,  who  had  admi- 
rably  seconded    Frederic    in    the    fiercest 
struggles  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.     The 
roads  they  followed  were  found  open  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  passes,  as  open  as 
when  the  Prussian  armies  trod  them  last 
June.     Nachod  and  Skalitz  were  passed  by 
the  King  without  opposition,  and  the  banks 
of  the  Elbe  reached  where  tlie  fortress  of 
Josephstadt  now  commands  the  stream.     In 
like  manner  Prince  Henry  moved  on  Miin- 
chengrtitz  and  Tarnau,  his  advance  unchecked 
by   a   single    Uhlan,   and    apparently    un- 
watched.     Another  day  of  forward  move- 
ment would  have  connected  the  two  armies 
near  Gitschin,  important   then  as  now  for 
being  the  crossing  place  of  the  roads  con- 
verging from  the  passes,  and  200,000  Prus- 
sians  under   the   first   general   of  the  age 
would  have  been  united  for  battle  on  the 
gently  swelling  hills  which  lie  west  of  Hor- 
zitz  and  Sa^pwa.     Such  a  movement,  how- 
ever, was  riot"^estined  to  be  made ;  and  the 
junction   of  the   armies   was  to  remain  a 
problem  even  to  Frederic  insoluble.     Rated 
(in  Prussian  history)    as   250,000   strong, 
the   Austrians,   under   Lacy   and    Laudon, 
were  between  them  in  a  defensive  position 
well  chosen  to  prevent  it.     The  design  of 
the  invaders  had  been  sufficiently  foreseen 
to  prepare  a  vast  line  of  rough  entrench- 
ments against  which  even  Frederic's  bat- 
talions  might  dash   in   vain.      The    Elbe, 
near  Koniggratz,  covered  the  right  or  eastern 
flank ;  the  central  portion  followed  for  five 
and  twenty  miles  the  higher  part  of  the 
stream    as   it  runs   with   eastward  course 
after  quitting  the  mountain  chain  at  Hohen- 
elbe ;  and  from  the  latter  place  a  line  of 
hills  was  entrenched  eastward  until  the  Iser 
was   reached   above   Turnau,  whence   that 
river  made  a  chief  part  of  the  defence  for 
Uie  left  or  west  flank,  which  stretched  south- 
ward through  Miinchengratz  and  the  scenes 
of  those  affairs  of  the  27th  and  28lh  of  last 
June,  which  Mr.  Hozier  has  so  graphically 
described.     The  line  thus  held  by  the  Kai- 
ser's forces  was  nearly  sixty  miles^  long. 


covering  a  vast  semicircle,  each  part  being 
protected  according  to  the  formation  of  the 
ground  with  all  that  skill  in  the  details  of 
fieldworks  which  the  '  Wars  of  Position'  of 
the  seventeenth  century  had  made  familiar 
to  Austrian  commanders.  Here  was,  indeed, 
the  strong  point  of  their  school,  and  in  this 
instance  their  training  showed  to  special 
advantage.  Palisades,  escarpments,  inun- 
dations, redoubts,  covered  doubly  and  trebly 
the  weaker  portions  of  the  line,  and  every- 
where bade  defiance  to  the  attack  which 
Frederic,  after  long  reconnaissances,  found 
it  expedient  to  attempt. 

His  conduct  here  was,  in  truth,  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Frederic  of  twenty 
years  before.  To  account  for  it,  we  may 
adopt  either  the  solution  of  certain  plain- 
speakers  of  the  time,  and  admit  that  his 
intellect  and  daring  were  dulled  by  coming 
infirmity,  or  we  may  follow  that  which  his 
panegyrists  take  from  the  personal  memoirs 
with  which  he  has  striven  (whose  pen  was 
ever  as  active  in  his  own  cause  as  his  sword) 
to  shape  the  opinion  of  posterity,  and  say 
that  he  believed  the  objects  of  the  campaign 
could  be  fully  attained  without  the  risk  and 
bloodshed  of  a  great  battle.  Certain  it  is 
that  in  this  the  closing  militai-y  adventure  of 
his  life,  he  appeared  as  though  utterly  foiled 
by  the  adversaries  he  had  so  often,  in  earlier 
days,  worsted  in  fair  field.  The  next  six  weeks 
passed  by,  spent  chiefly  in  sweeping  up 
supplies  from  the  hilly  district  which  lay 
behind  the  Prussians  between  the  works 
that  stopped  them  and  the  passes  ;  the  only 
military  operations  being  some  unsuccessful 
attempts  of  Prince  Henry's  light  troops  to 
break  the  line  of  the  Iser,  and  a  movement 
of  the  King's  army  to  its  right  on  Arnau,  as 
though  to  make  a  flank  march  towards  the 
head  of  the  Iser,  and  so  unite  his  divided 
forces.  The  difficulties  of  moving  the  trains 
over  the  bad  cross-roads  impeded  this  latter 
design  fatally ;  and  food  and  forage  being  soon 
exhausted  in  the  narrow  slip  of  territory  to 
which  Lacy  confined  them,  the  first  week  of 
September  found  the  Prussians  in  retreat. 
The  King's  army,  having  now  got  their 
backs  on  Trautenau,  retired  by  the  pass 
through  that  place  on  Landshut,  whilst 
Prince  Henry  led  his  once  more  into  Sax- 
ony by  the  line  on  which  he  had  advanced. 

The  Imperial  generals  made  no  attempt 
to  follow  up  their  advantage  by  harassing 
the  long  trains  which  were  with  difficulty 
brought  off"  over  the  steep  roads  that  autumn 
rains  had  already  laid  deep  in  mire.  In 
fact,  though  foiled  for  a  time,  Frederic  and 
his  army  were  too  formidable  to  be  lightly 
treated,  whilst  his  position  as  defender  of 
the   rights   of  the  minor  states  promised, 
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should  they  be  compelled  into  a  union 
against  the  ambition  of  Austria,  to  give  in- 
creased political  weight  to  his  kingdom. 
The  Kaiser  was  loth,  therefore,  to  push  his 
late  success ;  and  his  mother,  seeing  plainly 
the  dangers  which  lay  before  her  son,  urged 
him  to  come  to  terms  whilst  he  could  do  so 
with  advantage.  The  negotiations  lately 
broken  off  ^vere  renewed  with  the  consent 
of  all,  and  soon  brought  to  a  successful  end. 
Austria  abandoned  her  general  claims  on 
Bavaria,  receiving  in  lieu  of  it  a  slice  of  the 
border  territory  on  the  lower  Inn  between 
her  hereditary  states  and  the  Electorate. 
The  latter  remained  under  an  independent 
line  of  princes  ;  whilst  Saxony  and  Mecklen- 
burg were  awarded  compensation  in  money. 
The  small  though  solid  acquisition  which  the 
Emperor  thus  gained  corresponded  ill  with 
the  previous  largeness  of  his  clains  and  the 
success  of  his  generals  in  the  field ;  and 
Frederic,  if  losing  some  of  his  military  pres- 
tige in  the  bloodless  campaign  (known 
familiarly  as  the  Potato-War)  of  his  old 
age,  found  sufficient  consolation  in  its  polit- 
ical results,  and  the  admission  practically 
made  by  Austria,  that  her  imperial  power 
had  sunk  into  the  presidency  of  a  confeder- 
ation. Henceforth  her  differences  with  the 
lesser  states  were,  like  those  vvith  external 
monarchies,  subjects  for  common  diplomacy 
rather  than  for  Reich-tribunah  and  high- 
handed assertion.  Henceforth  there  was 
recognised  in  Prussia  a  Power  whose  con- 
sent was  a  first  condition  for  any  action  of 
Austria  within  the  Empire — a  Power  to 
whom  every  element  hostile  to  the  Kaiser 
would  rally  shouldt  he  constant  rivalry. for 
the  control  of  Germany  break  out  into 
open  hostility.  • 

The  military  force  so  ably  used  by  Fred- 
eric for  enlarging  his  kingdom's  influence  at 
the  expense  of  Austria,  was  for  some  time 
employed  with  scarcely  less  success  in  other 
quarters  by  his  nephew  and  successor. 
Frederic  William  II.  had  not  long  ascended 
the  throne  when  the  civil  war  in  Holland 
(1787)  gave  opportunity  for  the  interven- 
tion of  Prussia  in  the  affairs  of  a  neighbour- 
ing and  hitherto  independent  state.  Her 
well-drilled  battalions  without  difficulty  put 
down  the  popular  party  and  restored  his 
shaken  seat  to  the  Stadtholder;  and  the 
King  had  the  double  satisfaction  of  increas- 
ing the  moral  weight  of  his  influence  in  Eu- 
rope, and  of  asserting  that  principle  of  di- 
vine right,  to  him  no  less  dear  than  to  the 
first  monarch  of  the  line,  or  to  their  present 
successor.  A  more  material  gain  was  that 
achieved  under  the  guidance  of  his  unscru- 
pulous minister,  Herzberg,  on  the  second 
partition  of  Puland.     We  have  not  space 


here  to  dwell  on  this,  the  darkest  page  in 
Prussia's  history :  her  pretended  alliance 
with  Turkey  and  Poland  against  Russia  and 
Austria ;  her  use  of  the  Swedes  against  the 
former,  and  of  the  Belgic  insurrection  against 
the  latter  ;  and  the  final  sudden  seizure,  in 
concert  with  her  late  opponents,  of  the  price 
of  her  double  intrigues.  Dantzic  and  Thorn, 
districts  long  coveted,  as  including  the 
mouths  of  the  Vistula,  were  the  price  of  her 
complicity  in  this  last  spoliation,  which  was 
carried  out  with  even  more  of  diplomatic 
fraud  than  that  in  which  Frederic  had 
shared.  Necessity,  '  the  tyrant's  plea,'  is 
the  only  justification  which  Prussian  histo- 
rians can  offer  for  this  stain  on  the  annals  of 
their  country.  To  this  day  the  wounds  thus 
inflicted  on  their  weaker  neighbour  remain 
unhealed,  and  influence  for  evil  the  foreign 
policy  of  their  land. 

Imitating  his  predecessors  as  well  in  the 
personal  administration  of  domestic  affairs 
as  in  their  foreign  policy,  Frederic  William 
was  the  unconscious  instrument  of  restoring 
to  his  country's  service  one  destined  long 
after  the  King's  decease  to  add  new  glories 
to  her  arms.  Passing  through  Pomerania 
on  one  of  his  provincial  tours,  his  attention 
was  excited  by  the  fine  horsemanship  of  a 
country  gentleman  who  rode  a  steed  such  as 
none  of  the  royal  suite  could  match,  and 
evidently  sought  his  notice.  BIjjcher,  for  it 
was  no  other,  had  been  dismissed  by  the 
Great  Frederic  from  his  ti'oop  of  cavalry 
fifteen  years  before,  for  hot  remonstrances 
at  a  promotion  made  over  his  head  ;  but  the 
dashing  hussar  had  never  fairly  been  recon- 
ciled to  his  civilian  life,  though  seeming  to 
follow  its  pursuits  with  energy.  Inquiry 
on  the  King's  part  led  to  interest  in  the  ex- 
officer,  and,  not  long  after,  to  his  restoration 
to  the  service  with  the  rank  of  major;  and 
the  service  was  thus  provided  with  a  leader 
for  its  squadrons  fully  able  to  maintain  in 
the  long  wars  to  come  the  prestige  establish- 
ed in  Frederic's  days  by  Ziethen  and  Seid- 
litz.  No  other  army  has  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  produce  within  half  a  century  three 
such  matchless  generals  of  cavalry  as  these. 

The  intervention  of  Prussia  in  the  affairs 
of  Holland  had  not  long  ceased  to  excite 
the  observation  of  Europe,  and  the  parti- 
tion of  Poland  was  still  unaccomplished, 
when  that  mighty  storm  arose  in  the  West 
which  was  destined  for  a  time  to  extinguish 
the  rivalries  and  animosities  of  German 
powers  in  their  general  humiliation,  and  to 
school  them  by  common  sufferings,  by  com- 
mon hatred  and  fear  of  a  foreign  ioe,  into 
the  Union  which  has  just  been  dissolved 
after  fifty  years  of  life.  The  ancient  em- 
pire of  the  Kaisers  was  to  be  laid  prostrate 
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by  the  blows  of  republican  armies ;  the 
strong  northern  kingdom,  got  together 
with  so  much  care  and  energy  by  the 
HohenzoUerns,  to  be  brought  lower  still, 
and  for  years  to  bear  the  chain  of  the  vic- 
tor. A  new  general  and  a  new  system  of 
warfare  were  to  eclipse  the  achievements  of 
Frederic,  and  to  confound  the  armies  he 
had  trained.  A  bolder  and  more  unscru- 
pulous diplomacy  than  the  Great  Elector's 
was  to  change  the  whole  map  of  Europe 
and  to  remove  her  most  ancient  landmarks. 
The  Revolution  came,  and  Napoleon ;  and 
the  dial  of  Prussian  progress  was  put  back- 
ward until  their  final  overthrow. 

Herzberg,  the  able  minister  to  whose 
care  Frederic  William  left;  his  foreign 
afTiiirs,  was  for  long  unwilling  to  take  any 
decided  step  against  the  new  order  of  things 
in  France.  Prussia  had  as  yet  barely  eight 
millions  of  population  scattered  over  very 
divided  territories.  Her  army,  though  in- 
ordinately large  for  defence,  was  yet  insuffi- 
cient to  undertake  single-handed  that  inva- 
sion of  her  dangerous  neighbour  in  which 
Marl  borough,  wielding  far  greater  resources, 
had  failed  ;  and,  moreover,  it  would  soon 
be  needed  to  secure  further  acquisitions  on 
the  Vistula.  An  alliance  with  Austria 
against  the  Revolution  promised  immediate 
advantage  only  to  the  new  emperor,  whose 
Belgic  possessions  had  but  recently  been 
brought  out  of  the  rebellious  condition  in 
which  Joseph  had  left  them,  and  were  laid 
open,  in  case  of  hostilities  with  France,  by 
the  dismantling  of  their  fortresses.  Not 
until  the  sacred  rights  of  kings  were  at- 
tacked in  the  person  of  Louis  XVI.,  after 
his  flight  to  Varennes  did  Frederic  William 
move  to  the  rescue.  Then,  indeed,  he 
roused  himself  from  what  for  a  Prussian 
monarch  was  almost  an  indolent  life ; 
mingled  personally  in  the  diplomacy  of  the 
time  ;  brought  on  the  famous  meeting  at 
Pillnilz  (August  1791) ;  and  prepared  to 
join  Leopold  in  the  armed  intervention 
which  the  temporary  release  of  the  French 
king  deferred  until  the  following  summer. 

How  great  the  influence  of  Frederic's 
name  was  on  the  armies  of  that  age  we 
have  shown  in  a  recent  article  in  this  Re- 
view.* His  instructions  were  held,  to  teach 
the  perfection  of  tactics.  His  administra- 
tion was  copied  servilely  in  its  details, 
though  its  spirit  had  fled  with  the  author. 
His  generals,  however  old,  were  deemed  of 
necessity  masters  of  their  art.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Germans  saw  their  em- 
peror's troops  moving  for  the  first  time 
under  a  Prussian  commander  ;  nor  that  the 


*  Edin.  Eev.  Jan,  1866. 


force  which  entered  Champagne  in  1792 
was  deemed  by  friends  and  foes  irresistible 
because  in  the  main  composed  of  Prussian 
battalions.  The  new  French  levies  had 
failed  disgracefully  in  their  first  attempts 
against  Belgium  ;  and  the  emigrants  who 
crowded  into  the  allied  head-quarters  seem- 
ed not  too  sanguine  when  they  promised 
their  new  allies  an  easy  march  into  the 
rebellious  capital  which  had  driven  them 
forth. 

The  arrival  of  Frederic  William  in 
Brunswick's  camp  was  the  signal  for  the 
advance,  and  for  the  issue  of  the  boastful 
proclamation  against  the  Revolution  and  its 
abettors,  which,  more  than  any  other  event 
of  these  strange  times,  threw  absolute 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  reigning  faction, 
that  embodied  at  Paris  the  terror,  wrath, 
and  energy  of  the  threatened  nation.  How 
completely  the  undertaking  of  the  allies 
broke  down  in  execution  it  is  needless  here 
to  repeat  at  length. 

The  Prussian  staff",  relying  too  much  on 
the  promised  support  which  they  nowhere 
met,  threw  aside  the  prudent  but  cumbrous 
arrangements  of  magazines  by  which  Fred- 
eric had  always  prepared  for  his  offensive 
movements  ;  and  their  troops,  plunged  into 
an  inhospitable  district  in  unusually  bad 
weather,  perished  by  the  thousand  for  lack 
of  supplies.  The  sickness  that  ensued,  and 
the  unexplained  vacillation  of  the  King  or 
of  Brunswick  at  Valmy,*  proved  the  ruin 
of  the  expedition,  and  the  turning-point  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.  Thenceforth  the 
Republican  armies  grew  in  morale  as 
rapidly  as  in  numbers,  and  a  system  of 
tactics  was  gradually  formed  by  their  gen- 
erals, destined  to  replace  that  which  Fred- 
eric had  bequeathed  to  Europe,  and  to  be 
brought  to  its  perfection  under  Napoleon's 
master-hand  in  the  grand  camp  of  instruc- 
tion at  Boulogne.  The  failure  of  the  Prus- 
sians in  that  campaign  was  as  great  a  sur- 
prise to  Eui-ope  in  1792,  as  the  sudden 
collapse  of  the  Austrian  army  in  1866. 
Goethe,  who  was  in  the  camp  on  the  mor- 
row of  the  battle  of  Valmy  at  once  dis- 
cerned, with  instinctive  sagacity,  the  change 
which  had  occurred  in  the  forces  of  the 
world. 

Humbled  bitterly  by  the  disastrous  re- 
sult of  Brunswick's  expedition,  the  King  of 
Prussia  measured  more  truly  than  before 
the  real  strength  of  his  kingdom,  and  re- 


*  M.  Mortimer  Ternaux,  although  he  has  written 
a  very  interesting  volume  on  this  portion  of  the 
Revolution,  and  quoted  many  original  authorities, 
has  done  little  to  explain  why  the  action  of  Valmy 
was  allowed  to  end  in  the  cannonade  with  which  it 
began. 
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pented  of  the  temporary  adhesion  to  Aus- 
tria, in   seeking  which  he   had   completely 
turned  aside  from  the  policy  of  his  ances- 
tors.    Personal   honour  was,  however,  too 
deeply  pledged  to  admit  of  his  at  once  re- 
treating from  the  alliance  he  had  sought, 
and   which  appeared   strengthened  by  the 
declaration  of  England  and  Holland  against 
the  Republic.     Through  the  long  bloodshed 
of    the   following    years,   Prussian  armies 
were  tlierefore  engaged  on  the  side  of  the 
Coalition ;    but  the  latter  profited  little  by 
their  aid.     Europe  watched  with  surprise  a 
Power  which  had  been  deemed  the  most 
warlike  of  the  century,  conducting  its  share 
of  great  campaigns  in  a  manner  so  feeble, 
as  to  make  even  the  poor  strategy  of  Co- 
burg  and  York  shine  by  comparison.     To 
this  day  Austrian  writers  allege,  and  with 
good  show  of  reason,  that  the  defeat  of  the 
invasion  of  Northern  France  by  those  gen- 
erals in  1794,  and  the  subsequent  loss  of 
Belgium  and  Holland,  were  owing  far  more 
to  the  difficulties  entailed  by  Prussian  luke- 
"warmness  than  to  differences  between  them- 
selves or   the  superiority  of  the  enemy's 
manoeuvres.      These   disasters  were,  how- 
ever, a  powerful  motive  for  Frederic  Wil- 
liam's withdrawal  from  a  struggle  in  which 
there  was  now  nothing  for  Prussia  to  gain, 
and  which  had  brought  a  victorious  enemy 
to  the  borders  of  her  own  western  provin- 
ces.    Ever  since  his  first  enthusiasm  for  the 
vindication  of  outraged  majesty  had  passed 
away,  the  half-hearted  nature  of  his  alliance 
with  Austria  had  produced  increasing  irri- 
tation in  the  correspondence  of  their  diplo- 
matists ;    and  he  seized  gladly  the  excuse 
offered   by  the  insurrection    of   the   Poles 
under  Kosckiusko  in  1794  to  withdraw  his 
forces  from  the  Coalition.     The  treaty  of 
Basle  soon  followed,  and  Europe  saw  with 
dismay   the  great    German   power  whose 
arms  forty  years  before  had  defied  France 
leagued  with  half  the  Continent,  now  ad- 
mit the  claim  of  the  aggressive   Republic 
to  advance  her  frontier  to  the  Rhine.     Aus- 
tria's cause  was  weakened  further  than  by  a 
single   secession.      Bearing    steadfastly    in 
mind    his   family  policy    of    rivalling   the 
Kaiser  in  German  allegiance,  the  King  of 
Prussia  offered  a  guarantee  of  neutrality  to 
any  States  of  the  Empire  which  would  join 
him  in  retiring  from  the  contest ;  and  many 
of  their  petty  princes  were  thus  carried  off, 
to  be  followed  later  by  others  when  Aus- 
trian arms  met  with  further  reverses. 

The  conduct  of  the  war  that  Prussia  thus 
relinquished  had  dimmed  her  former  fame 
no  less  than  the  peace  that  closed  it ;  yet 
no  administrator  rose  at  this  time  compe- 
tent to  point  out  the  causes  of  the  ill  suc- 


cess which  had  invariably  attended  her  arms 
save  where  bold  Colonel  Blucher,  with  his 
cavalry  (aided  sometimes  by  a  small  force 
of  infantry),   harassed    the     enemy's    out- 
posts.    This  officer  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war  showed  such  capability  for  detached 
service  as  marked  him  for  future  employ  in 
higher  grades,  and  made  his  name  familiar 
to  every  man  who  served  in  the  armies  be- 
fore  which  he  held  watch.      His   activity 
was,  however,  exceptional ;    and  the  chief 
commanders   illustrated   every   degree    of 
military  imbecility,  whilst  their  troops  re- 
tained only  the  form  of   the  battalions  of 
Frederic,   the  soldiery   that    formed    them 
having  fallen  off  from  their  model  in  every 
quality  but  stiffness.     In  spite  of  the  severe 
system  of  conscription  by  districts,  enforced 
by  every  penalty  which  the  law  could  em- 
ploy, a  trade  in  permits  for  absence  had 
long  been  established  as  a  perquisite  of  the 
captains.      Those  who  could   pay  well  for 
the  exemption -were  thus  allowed  to  escape 
the   allotted  service;    the  bribes  received 
being   used  in  part  to   attract  an  inferior 
class  of  recruit  to  fill  the  ranks  of  an  army 
which   an    iron    discipline    maintained    in 
every  detail  made  thoroughly  distasteful  in 
time  of  peace.     Composed  thus  of  indiffer- 
ent material,  bi'ought  together  by  a  system 
of  corruption,   the  companies  were  as   ill 
commanded  as  formed.     The  captains  and 
subalterns  had  served  long  with  but  little 
experience   of  war ;    and   as   a   class   had 
neither  youth,  hope,  nor  love  of  the  profes- 
sion which  had  become  with  them  a  mere 
trade.     The  higher  posts  of  the  staff  were 
filled  by  veterans  who  were  known  merely 
as  commonplace  men  who  had  served  with 
Frederic,  or  by  scions  of  certain  princely 
houses  among  the  minor  States  which  Prus- 
sian policy  strove  to  win.     So  trained,  so 
enlisted,  so  officered,  the  army  which  had 
once  been  acknowledged  the  first  in  Europe 
was  now  behind  others  in  fitness  for  the 
field.     It  was  especially  ill  suited  to  meet 
the  growing  enthusiasm  of  the  French  sol- 
diery, whose  ardour,  springing  from  politi- 
cal fimaticism,  was  sustained    through  the 
sternest  want  by  the  hope  of  professional 
advancement.     The  military  prestige  which 
had  been  handed  down  to  Frederic  William 
suffered  therefore  in  this  war   against   the 
Republic  no  less  than  the  political  influence 
of  Prussia  by  his  useless  intervention  and 
the  inglorious  peace  which  followed  it. 

His  son,  Frederic  William  III.,  succeeded 
in  1797  to  the  throne,  which  during  his 
tenure  was  to  know  the  greatest  vicissitudes 
that  modern  history  records.  For  nearly 
ten  years  he  steadfastly  maintained  the  pol- 
icy bequeathed    him  j  looking  on  with  con- 
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tentment  at  the  repeated  humiliations  of 
Austria,  and  viewing  in  her  losses  the  future 
gain  of  his  kingdom.  At  length  the  time 
had  come  when  this  fatal  neutrality  could  no 
longer  serve  the  Court  of  Berlin.  Russia 
had  combined  with  Austria  to  check  the 
growing  power  of  Napoleon ;  and  the  rival 
emperors  from  East  and  West  sought;  a 
passage  for  their  legions  through  the  strag- 
gling dominions  of  the  Hohenzollern.  What 
was  refused  to  the  Czar  was  forcibly  taken 
by  his  opponent;  and  the  march  of  Berna- 
dotte  through  Anspach  on  his  way  to  Ulm 
and  Austeriitz  produced  such  a  fever  of 
popular  indignation  through  Prussia  asshook 
the  royal  power,  and  showed  alike  the 
strength  of  the  national  feeling  which  had 
been  roused  in  the  whole  German  race  by 
the  progress  of  French  influence  within  the 
Empire,  and  the  necessity  which  henceforth 
lay  upon  the  King  to  follow  a  policy  not 
wholly  disapproved  by  his  subjects.  The 
visit  of  Alexander  to  Berlin  was  naturally 
followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
agent  Duroc,  and  Napoleon  was  exposed  to 
the  prospect  of  finding  the  Prussians  descend- 
ing on  his  communications  in  conjunction 
with  the  allied  corps  which  English  means 
had  brought  together  in  Hanover.  The 
sword  of  Brandenburg,  in  this  hour  of  trial, 
proved  rusty  in  the  scabbard,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  an  overgrowing  standing  army  to 
have  taxed  the  kingdom's  strength  without 
fitting  it  for  ready  defence.  Before  the 
needful  preparations  for  taking  the  field  were 
made — before  the  last  vestige  of  the  King's 
vacillation  had  been  swept  away  by  entrea- 
tises  of  queen,  ministers,  and  people — the 
great  adventure  of  Austeriitz  was  made  and 
lost  by  those  who  had  grown  tired  of  waiting 
for  Prussian  aid,  'Fortvine  has  changed  the 
address  of  your  letter,'  said  Napoleon,  when 
receiving  the  congratulations  of  the  Berlin 
envoy  Haugwitz ;  but  contented  with  sar- 
casm for  the  present,  he  deferred  his  revenge, 
and  even  feigned  reconciliation  and  friend- 
ship. On  the  15lh  December,  the  day  that 
Frederic  William  had  fixed  for  declaring 
against  the  French  Emperor,  his  ambassador 
accepted  at  the  latter's  hands  the  gift  of  that 
coveted  land  of  Hanover,  which  now,  more 
honestly  won,  extends  the  limits  of  the  once 
petty  marquisate  from  Russia  to  the  Ger- 
man Ocean.  Plaugwitz's  master  was  scarce- 
ly ready  to  adopt  the  bold  measure  of  an- 
nexing without  provocation  the  territory  of 
an  old  ally;  but  Napoleon's  instances  soon 
compelled  him  to  decide  to  retain  the  spoil 
thus  offered,  and  openly  declare  to  the  world 
his  acceptance  of  the  Electorate  as  French 
spoil  of  war. 

Not  long  was  the  degrading  acquisition 


destined  to  reward  this  public  avowal  of 
treachery.  Scarcely  had  the  indignant  fleet 
of  Britain  swept  their  new  enemy's  flag 
from  the  ocean,  when  Europe  saw  it  raised 
by  land  in  a  brief  struggle  against  the  vic- 
torious legions  which  Frederick  William 
had  vainly  sacrificed  his  honour  to  propitiate. 
The  bribes  of  Napoleon  Prussia  found  to  b6 
no  free  gifts.  Bavaria  was  enlarged  at  her 
expense  ;  Cleves  and  Berg  were  surrendered 
to  make  the  despot's  brother-in-law  a  new 
duchy  ;  fresh  humiliations  were  heaped  on 
her  by  French  administrators  fronii  day  to 
day.  From  the  rank  of  a  Great  Power  she 
found  herself  suddenly  fallen  to  the  condi- 
tion of  an  appanage,  and  her  monarch  treated 
as  a  vassal.  Yet  she  had  made  no  struggle 
and  suffered  no  defeat;  had  looked  on  un- 
scathed whilst  her  neighbours  bled ;  and 
now,  waiting  for  their  loss  to  make  her  gain, 
found  herself  (is  there  no  warning  here  for 
statesmen  of  other  lands  ?)  isolated,  exposed, 
humbled  without  pity.  If  the  Court  could 
endure  this,  the  people  would  not.  Alike 
the  noble,  the  burgher,  and  the  peasant  felt 
the  warl  ke  thrill  rush  through  them  ;  and 
that  tempest  of  passion  swept  over  the  na- 
tion which  is  to  individual  fury  as  the  tram- 
pling of  a  multitude  to  the  footfall  of  a  man. 
Without  counting  the  cost  or  measuring  the 
odds — without  waiting  for  the  aid  of  Russia, 
still  hostile  to  France — Frederick  William 
was  forced  into  the  struggle  he  dreaded,  and 
Prussia  single-handed  faced  Napoleon  and 
his  vassals.  Planted  already  by  Bavarian 
permission  within  easy  distance  of  the  de- 
cisive points  ;  armed  with  the  might  of 
superior  numbers,*  long  training,  and  accu- 
mulated victory  ;  led  by  a  chief  whose  bold 
strategy  had  not  yet  degenerated  into  limit- 
less waste  of  men's  lives,  the  French  rushed 
on  to  the  flank  exposed  by  the  rash  ill-guided 
advance  of  their  enemy.  Jena  was  fought 
and  won  almost  within  sight  of  the  little 
hill  of  Rosbach  which  had  given  name  to 
their  defeat  half  a  century  before  ;  and  Fred- 
eric's victory  Avas  avenged  tenfold  by  the 
battle  which  laid  Prussia  prostrate  at  the 
conqueror's  feet. 

With  a  rapidity  of  which  even  Napoleon's 
troops  were  scarcely  thought  capable,  the 
kingdoni  was  overrun,  the  remains  of  its 
army  annihilated,  its  cities  occupied.  The 
hollowness  of  its  military  condition  was 
manifested  alike  by  the  evil  condition  of  the 


*  French  historians  (repeated  too  often  by  English 
writers  who  should  have  more  care  for  truth)  would 
make  the  Prussian  forces  that  met  Napoleon  to  num- 
ber more  than  150,000,  against  his  admitted  190,000. 
In  fact  Prussian  authorities  show  that  less  than 
120,000  men  were  on  their  side  collected  for  the 
actual  shock  upon  the  Saal. 
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fortresses  and  the  fate  of  the  columns. 
Blucher  indeed  fought  fiercely  to  the  last ; 
but  with  this,  and  two  other  less  noted  ex- 
ceptions to  the  shameful  imbecility  of  the 
commanders,  generals  and  governors  seem- 
ed to  vie  with  each  other  in  surrendering 
their  posts  with  the  least  effort  at  resistance. 
The  servile  worship  of  Prussian  models, 
which  had  prevailed  through  the  armies  of 
Europe,  wa?  changed  into  a  contempt  as  ill 
founded  as  the  opposite  extreme  ;  and  the 
officers  whose  system  had  so  long  been  copi- 
ed were  now  denied*  even  the  common  attri- 
bute of  physical  courage  which  soldiers  are 
in  general  ready  freely  to  accord  even  to  the 
fallen.  Yet  the  last  struggle  of  the  King  and 
the  remnant  of  his  foi'ces  by  the  side  of  the 
Russians  in  the  spring  campaign  of  1807 
showed  gallantry  of  which  their  ancestors 
might  have  been  proud.  Reduced  as  Fred- 
eric William  was  to  a  single  city  and  a  few 
square  miles  of  his  dominions,  he  refused  to 
submit  to  the  harsh  terms  required  of  him, 
whilst  a  gleam  of  hope  was  left.  His  troops 
gave  valiant  and  timely  support  to  their 
allies  on  the  bloody  field  of  Eylau.  It  need- 
ed, in  fine,  the  fearful  mistake  of  Benningsen 
at  Friedland,  and  the  disgust  of  Alexander 
at  the  disaster  and  subsequent  retreat,  to 
bring  about  the  abandonment  of  the  unhappy 
kingdom  which  followed  on  the  celebrated 
armistice  and  interview  of  Tilsit. 

Stripped  of  half  her  territory,  the  rest  a 
mere  field  for  French  tax-gatherers,  or  ex- 
ercise-ground for  French  troops,  the  policy 
of  Prussia  for  the  next  six  years  to  the  out- 
ward world  seemed  to  consist  but  in  differ- 
ent degrees  of  servility  to  the  master  whose 
chains  she  had  no  power  to  shake  off*.  Her 
revenues  were  swallowed  up  by  foreign  ex- 
actions ;  her  army  reduced  to  a  mere  corps 
by  the  decree  of  Napoleon  ;  her  means  of 
rising  against  the  oppressor  seemed  hope- 
lessly gone.  Yet  there  were  those  among 
her  statesmen  who  never  lost  sight  of  her 
past  greatness,  and  in  these  hours  of  dark- 
ness strove  to  fit  her  for  a  better  destiny 
than  that  of  a  vassal  province.  Stein,  her 
great  minister,  laboured  indefatigably  to  pre- 
pare her  recovery,  by  raising  the  legal  con- 
dition of  her  peasantry,  and  to  breathe  in 
them  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  by  measures 
of  domestic  reform.  Scharnhorst  gave  no 
less  efficient  aid  by  devising  the  system  of 


*  Expressions  of  contempt  for  the  personal  con- 
duct of  Prussian  officers  abound  in  the  works  of  the 
time.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  point  to  those  in  the 
posthumous  'Memoirs'  (vol.  ii.)  of  Sir  R.  Wilson, 
printed  from  liis  entries  made  in  Poland  in  1807. 
Yet  this  same  officer  lived  to  witness  at  Bautzen  and 
Leipsic  the  magnificent  valour  and  good  generalship 
of  these  once  despised  allies. 


short  service  in  the  regular  army,  with  a 
constant  supply  and  discharge  of  recruits, 
on  which  the  existing  organisation  rests,  and 
which  gave,  in  1813,  to  the  allies  four  times 
the  number  of  soldiers  which  Prussia  had 
nominally  counted.  Patiently  these  great 
men  bided  their  time,  unmoved  by  the  pres- 
ence of  calamity  or  by  the  dangerous  ar- 
dour of  such  men  as  Blucher,  fretting  him- 
self into  illness  in  his  inaction,  and  Scliill, 
the  gallant  major,  who  tode  forth  with  his 
squadi'ons  to  declare  for  freedom  and  meet 
death  unflinchingly  in  the  hope  that  all  the 
chivalry  of  Germany  would  fallow  his  devo- 
tion. They  watched  grimly  the  effect  of  the 
exactions  of  Daru,  the  brutal  violence  of 
Davoust.  They  saw  the  Tugendbund  spread- 
ing its  branches  even  through  the  very  courts 
of  princes  who  seemed  true  vassals  of  Na- 
poleon. At  last  came  the  hour  of  his  de- 
feat, and  Prussia's  opportunity  lay  before 
her. 

At  first  the  King  would  fain  have  tempo- 
rised. The  conduct  of  York  in  abandoning 
the  French  side  in  Russia  was  disavowed  ;  the 
general  himself  was  spoken  of  as  a  traitor; 
a  court-martial  was  promised  as  his  I'eward. 
Then  came,  however,  a  torrent  of  popular 
feeling  such  as  no  nation  in  modern  Europe, 
save  the  French  in  1792,  has  ever  known. 
By  one  flir  less  the  King  had  been  urged 
on,  in  1806,  to  his  fatal  war.  By  this  he 
was  fairly  swept  away  ;  and,  his  choice  once 
made,  boldly  and  wisely  he  pressed  on  to 
head  the  new  movement  which  no  govern- 
ment could  have  stayed.  Blucher  came  forth 
from  his  retirement;  and  all  eyes  turned  on 
him  as  the  fit  representative  of  the  leading 
passion  of  the  nation.  None  of  her  soldiers 
had  so  openly  cherished  his  hatred  of  the 
enemy,  his  hopes  of  revenge  and  triumph. 
The  command  of  the  chief  army  fell  natu- 
rally to  his  hands,  and  a  staff  was  formed  for 
him  skilful  to  guide  the  sharp  sword  he 
drew,  and  to  control  the  heat  which  might 
have  exposed  his  force  to  danger.  Disaster 
and  suffering  had  been  no  less  useful  in 
schooling  Prussia's  army  than  her  people 
for  greatness.  Her  infantry  had  been  train- 
ed to  a  light,  mobile  system  of  tactics, 
modelled  on  Napoleon's ;  their  weapons 
modernised  after  the  fiishion  of  his  army's. 
The  upper  ranks  of  each  department  were 
now  filled  by  men  chosen  solely  for  their 
efficiency.  England  supplied  the  material 
wants  of  her  soldiers.  Russia  placed  corps 
of  veterans  beside  the  raw  troops  which 
swarmed  voluntarily  to  the  standards.  A 
long  year  of  struggle  and  victory  bore  these 
once  dishonoured  ensigns  into  Paris.  An- 
other had  scarcely  passed  away  when  Prus- 
sia was  seen  in  the  van  of  all  Europe,  strik- 
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iag  a  second  time  from  his  throne  the  gen- 
eral enemy.  Let  those  of  our  countrymen 
who  think  of  1806,  recall  with  it  the  June 
afternoon  of  1815,  when  our  fainting  line, 
weakened  by  the  defection  of  half-hearted 
auxiliaries,  looked  and  looked  not  in  vain 
for  the  promised  attack  upon  the  flank  of 
the  foe,  which  was  to  give  the  Allies  the 
com pletest  victory  that  modern  history  re- 
cords. 

In  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  her  suf- 
ferings and  the  magnitude  of  her  efforts 
against  the  oppressor,  was  the  reward  that 
Prussia  reaped  on  the  new  partition  of  Eu- 
rope. Recognised  once  more  as  one  of 
the  Great  Powers,  and  the  equal  in  all  but 
nominal  rank  of  Austria  within  Germany, 
she  was  no  longer  left  with  boundaries  so 
ill-defined  and  broken  as  to  call  for  constant 
preparation  for  war  to  maintain  her  securi- 
.    ty.     Saxony  paid  dear  for  her  firm  adhesion 

\to  Napoleon  ;  and  the  half  of  that  kingdom, 
with  considerable  additions  in  Westphalia 
and  the  Rhine  provinces  at  the  expense  of 
petty  princes  who  lost  their  thrones,  gave 
Prussia  well-marked  limits,  extending  (save 
where  divided  by  Hanover  and  Ilesse-Cas- 
sel)  from  the  borders  of  Russia  to  those  of 
France,  with  a  population  large  enough  to 
furnish  without  strain  a  standing  army  pro- 
portioned to  her  position.  Such  a  provis- 
ion was  not,  however,  sufficient  fjr  the  de- 
signs of  her  rulers.  The  presidency  ceded 
to  Austria  in  the  new  German  Confedera- 
tion, in  virfue  of  her  old  imperial  claims, 
was  fron^i  the  first  distasteful  to  her  former 
rival.  To  restrain  its  authority  within 
merely  nominal  limits  being  now^,  as  under 
the  Empire,  a  cardinal  point  of  the  Hohen- 
zollern  policy,  a  force  was  determined  on  as 
the  future  defence  of  Prussia,  which,  with- 
out crushing  her  resources,  should,  in  case 
of  need,  give  her  military  power  beyond  the 
natural  importance  of  her  territory.  A 
foundation  for  this  future  system  had  been 
already  laid  by  Scharnhurst  during  the 
years  of  her  subjugation;  and  from  1806 
to  1813,  the  actual  service  had  been  made 
but  six  months,  with  frequent  calls  of  re- 
cruits succeeding  each  other  in  the  ranks  and 
thence  returning  to  their  homes  to  form 
part  of  the  militia,  so  as  to  speed  through 
the  suffering  nation  a  general  knowledge  of 
arms  against  the  day  of  need. 

For  the  ease  of  conscription,  Frederic 
William  I.,  father  of  the  Great  Frederic, 
had  (as  before  shown)  divided  the  country 
into  certain  recruiting  districts  allotted  to 
the   regiments.     To  this  arrangement,    on 

/which  the  landwehr  system  is  still    based. 

/  Frederic    added   certain   furiher   improve- 
ments ;  the  chief  being  to  distribute  the  va- 


rious arms  in  due  proportions  over  the  re- 
spective districts,  so  as  to  make  the  force  of 
each  province  independent  in  itself;  and  to 
abolish  altogether  the  procuring  of  recruits 
from  the  neighbouring  States,  a  practice 
much  resorted  to  until  the  close  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War.  The  latter  measure 
gave  the  Prussian  army  the  strictly  na- 
tional character  it  has  ever  since  maintained  ; 
the  former  prepared  the  way  for  the  raising 
it  by  separate  corps,  each  complete  in  itself, 
and  capable  of  being  put  uj)on  a  war  foot- 
ing by  the  resources  of  the  province.  The 
materials  of  the  patriotic  army  which  Stein 
and  Scharnhorst  created  were  therefore 
ready  in  great  part  to  their  hands,  and  the 
feeling  of  the  people  did  the  rest.  The 
bands  of  paternal  government  were,  how- 
ever, sensibly  loosened  by  the  presence  of 
the  foreigners  who  held  all  Prussia  in  their 
grasp ;  and  her  great  minister  took  the  oc- 
casion to  encourage  her  sons  in  a  spirit  of 
national  self-sacrifice  by  vast  and  far-reach- 
ing political  reforms.  The  remains  of  feu- 
dal servitude  were  abolished.  The  peasant 
might  in  future  hold  and  inherit  land  in  his 
own  right.  The  towns  received  increased 
political  privileges.  Taxation  was  made 
alike  for  all  classes,  and  civil  oflice  thrown 
open  to  every  native.  The  country  during 
this  period  of  apparently  hopeless  prostra- 
tion made  a  vast  political  advance  in  its  in- 
ner.life;  and  though  much  of  this  liberal 
policy  was  reversed  in  the  days  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  enough  remained  to  cause  Prus- 
sian administration  to  be  envied  in  the 
minor  States,  where  the  government,  con- 
ducted by  the  caprice  of  the  prince,  made 
its  despotism  personally  felt  by  changeful 
and  petty  interference  with  the  sulgect. 
The  immediate  effect  of  Stein's  reforms  was 
a  vast  increase  of  national  spirit  and 
strength.  The  military  service  of  the 
country  was  accepted  by  all  without  reluc- 
tance in  tacit  preparation  for  the  day  of 
reckoning  with  France  ;  and  the  struggle  of 
1814  once  over,  the  minister  was  encour- 
aged by  all  classes  to  bring  forth  a  com- 
plete project  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
system  which  had  restored  glory  and  free- 
dom to  his  country.  The  foundation  of  the 
permanent  constitution  of  the  national  force 
was  laid  by  the  remarkablelaw  of  the  3rd 
September  1814,  which  for  more  than  forty 
years  was  the  charter  adhered  to  by  the 
Government  as  binding  on  both  sides,  and 
which  in  its  introduction  is  declared  to  be 
the  product  of  the  wishes  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  the  land. 

'In  a  lawfully  administered  armament  of 
the  nation  lies  the  best  security  of  lasting 
peace,'  is  the  principle  proclaimed  as  the 
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groundwork ;  together  with  the  more  im- 
mediate necessity  of  maintaining  intact  by 
the  general  exertions  the  freedom  and  honor- 
able condition  which  Prussia  had  just  won. 
All  former  exemptions  from  service  in 
favour  of  the  noblesse  were  from  this  time 
abrogated.  Every  native  of  the  State,  on 
completing  his  twentieth  year,  was  to  be 
held  as  bound  to  form  part  of  her  defensive 
power ;  and  it  was  only  with  a  view  to  the 
avoiding  inconvenient  pressure  on  the  pro- 
fessional and  industrial  population  that  the 
armed  force  was  to  be  composed  of  sections 
whose  service  should  lessen  in  severity  as 
their  years  advanced.  The  whole  system 
.  comprised  (1)  a  standing  army  ;  (2)  a  land- 
wehr  of  the  first  call ;  (3)  a  landwehr  of  the 
second  call;  (4)  and  the  landsturm.  The 
constitution  of  these  forces  was  laid  down 
in  detail  as  follows,  and  is  still  adhered  to  in 
principle,  though  altered  in  certain  particu- 
lars to  be  hereafter  noticed. 

The  standing  army  was  to  be  composed 
of  (1)  volunteers  desirous  to  undergo  the 
necessary  examinations  for  promotion*  with 
a  view  to  adopting  a  regular  military  career ; 

(2)  of  men  voluntarily  enlisting  without 
beting  prepared  for  such  examination  ;  and 

(3)  of  a  sufficient  number  of  the  youlh  of 
the  nation  called  out  from  their  twenty-first 
to  their  twenty-fifth  year ;  the  first  thi*ee 
years  to  be  spent  by  these  latter  actually 
with  the  colours,  the  other  two  as  '  reserved' 
recruits,  remaining  at  home  but  ready  to 
join  the  ranks  at  the  first  sound  of  war.  A 
further  and  most  important  provision  al- 
lowed 'all  young  men  ofthe  educated  classes, 
who  could  clothe  and  arm  themselves,  to 
take  service  in  the  rifle-corps  and  other  light 
infantry  ;  and  after  completing  one  year  at 
their  own  expense  to  receive  furlough  to  the 
end  of  their  regular  call,  upon  application.' 
This  rule  was  no  doubt  introduced,  to  save 
the  wealthy  and  wellborn  the  degradation 
which,  in  a  country  essentially  aristocratic, 
the  mixture  in  a  barrack-room  with  recruits 
of  the  lowest  classes  would  necessarily 
in)ply;  and  there  has  since  been  built  upon 
it  during  the  past  half-century,  the  elaborate 
system  of  jEiiijahric/e, ov oue-y ear  volunteers, 
which  has  solved  at  once  two  difficult  prob- 
lems. The  universality  of  the  conscription 
has  been  maintained  without  open  opposi- 
tion from  that  important  middle  order,  the 
wealth  and  influence  of  which  have  grown 
in  Prussia  as  much  as  in  any  part  of  Eu- 
rope, and  which,  notwithstanding  its  claims, 
is  excluded  from  the  higher  posts  of  the 
army  ;  while  a  body  of  efficient  officers, 
trained  in  all  the  duties  of  the  line,  has  been 
provided  for  the  staff"  of  the  landwehr  with- 
out expense  to  the  State.     The  process  by 


which  the  latter  object  is  accomplished  will 
be  traced  hereafter.  The  regular  organisa- 
tion of  the  militia  under  the  same  funda- 
mental law  is  thus  described,  together  with 
its  special  duties. 

The  landwehr  ofthe  First  Call  is  designed 
for  the  support  of  the  standing  army  in  case 
of  war,  and  is  liable  to  serve  at  home  or 
abroad,  though  in  peace  only  to  be  called 
out  for  such  exercise  as  is  necessary  for 
training  and  practice.  It  is  formed  (1)  of 
all  the  young  men  between  the  twentieth 
and  twenty-sixth  year  who  do  not  serve  in 
the  standing  army  ;  (2)  of  those  volunteers 
who  have  been  trained  in  the  light  batta- 
lions ;  (3)  and  ofthe  rest  ofthe  male  popu- 
lation up  to  the  end  of  their  thirty-second 
year,  excepting  only  those  who  have  sooner 
completed  twelve  years  in  this  reserve  and 
the  army. 

The  landwehr  of  the  Second  Call  is  in- 
tended in  case  of  war  either  to  strengthen 
the  garrisons  and  garrison  battalions  by  de- 
tachments, or  in  special  need  to  be  used  in 
its  entirety  either  for  corps  of  occupation  or 
reinforcements  to  the  army.  It  consists  of 
all  who  have  left  the  army  and  the  First 
Call,  and  of  any  other  able-bodied  males 
who  have  not  yet  entered  their  fortieth  year. 
Such  cases  include  men  who  have  begun  the 
line  service  (as  is  permitted  if  the  bodily 
strength  be  found  sufficient)  before  the  twen- 
tieth year,  and  thus  being  the  earlier  dis- 
charged their  attendance  on  it,  and  their 
seven  years  in  the  First  Call.  The  drill  of 
the  Second  Call  is  in  time  of  peace  only  for 
single  days  and  in  their  own  neighbourhood  ; 
and  facilities  are  provided  for  t.heir  changing 
their  residences  and  enrolling  themselves  in 
the  nearest  regiment  to  their  new  domicile. 

The  landsturm  is  only  to  be  called  out  in 
provinces  of  the  kingdom  actually  invaded, 
and  then  must  be  summoned  by  a  special 
royal  decree.  It  is,  however,  liable  to  be 
employed  by  the  government  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  order  in  special  cases.  It  in- 
cludes (1)  all  the  men  up  to  the  fiftieth  year 
who  are  not  regularly  allotted  to  the  army 
or  landwehr;  (2)  of  all  who  have  completed 
their  landwehr  service;  (3)  of  all  the  youth 
able  to  carry  arms  who  have  attained  their 
seventeenth  year.  It  consists  of  civic  com- 
panies in  the  larger  towns,  and  of  local  com- 
panies formed  in  the  smaller  towns,  villages, 
and  open  country,  according  to  the  divisions 
of  the  districts  for  other  governmental  pur- 
poses. No  provision,  it  should  be  remarked, 
is  made  for  the  exercise  of  these  companies, 
which  have  in  fact  existed  only  on  paper. 

Further  sections  ofthe  law  direct  the  ex- 
emption (under  careful  restrictions)  of  can- 
didates  for  the  priesthood,   and  lay  down 
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certain  additional  principles.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  the  declaration  that  the 
normal  years  for  entering  and  leaving  the 
standing  army  and  reserves  are  valid  only 
in  time  of  peace,  and  in  case  of  war  may  be 
altered  so  as  the  better  to  fill  the  gaps  in 
such  sections  of  the  forces  as  are  called  under 
arms.  All  volunteers  for  the  standing  army 
have  the  option  of  choosing  their  own  branch 
of  the  service.  Soldiers  who  desire  to  re- 
enlist  for  a  second  term  after  the  comple- 
tion of  their  first  three  years,  are  to  bear  a 
distinguishing  mark ;  and  after  a  second  re- 
enlistment  are  to  receive  a  higher  rate  of 
pay,  and  the  right  to  pension  in  case  of  be- 
ing invalided.  Similarly,  those  who  desire 
to  prolong  their  service  in  the  First  or  Sec- 
ond Call,  may  do  so,  and  are  entitled  to 
bear  a  distinguishing  mark  and  to  have  a 
claim  to  higher  rank  in  the  regiment  or  com- 
pany of  the  reserve  thus  selected,  according 
to  their  qualifications.  A  special  commit- 
tee, composed  of  a  military  officer,  a  civil 
magistrate,  and  a  local  proprietor,  is  created 
in  each  district  in  the  kingdom,  to  watch 
over  the  details  of  the  administration  of  the 
recruiting  within  its  limits,  and  to  see  that 
it  is  conducted  with  order  and  justice. 

Such  are  the  principal  provisions  of  the 
law  which  the  War  of  Independence  be- 
queathed to  Prussia.  For  more  than  forty 
years  the  compact  was  fairly  maintained, 
although  other  legislation  of  the  Stein  Min- 
istry suffered  terribly  at  the  hands  of  the 
reactionary  party  which  rioted  in  all  the 
Courts  of  Europe  after  the  final  fall  of  Na- 
poleon. The  people  remained  contented 
with  the  military  administration,  which  was 
supported  by  a  budget  moderate  for  the  re- 
sources of  the  country.  130  battalions  of 
the  line,  152  squadrons  of  cavalry,  112  com- 
panies of  artillery,  and  a  slender  proportion 
of  engineers  formed  the  standing  army. 
The  exercijfe  of  the  landwehr  was  of  very 
moderate  extent,  and  their  only  permanent 
staff  consisted  of  a  commanding  officer  and 
adjutant  for  each  of  the  116  battalions  which 
were  enrolled  in  the  First  Call.  The  ein- 
jdhriger  service  of  the  line  had  been  taught 
to  supply  the  rest  of  the  necessary  officers  ; 
and  although  now  recognised  as  a  special 
personal  tax  on  each  male  of  the  better 
class,  the  lightness  of  its  practical  working 
had  (as  before  intimated)  reconciled  the 
majority  to  a  system  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  unendurable  in  time  of  long 
peace,  contrasted  as  it  was  with  the  com- 
mutation of  the  conscript's  service  into  a 
fine,  practised  in  the  neighbouring  territory 
of  France.  The  operation  of  the  law  and 
its  results  must  now  be  more  closely  looked 
at. 


It  will  be  seen  that  no  specific  provision 
had  been  made  for  filling  up  the  commis- 
sions in  the  standing  army.     The  original 
exemption  of  the  order  of  nobility  from  the 
conscription  by  Frederic  William  I.*  almost 
implied  that  many  of  this  class  would  enter 
the  service  as  officers.     Practically  no  one 
of  lower  rank  w'as  considered  eligible,  until 
the  War  of  Independence  ;  and  although  the 
legal  privileges  of  the   nobles   were  then 
abolished,  the  system  which  was  established 
has  continued  to  the  fiimilies  which  during 
the  previous  century  had  made  arms  their 
profession  a  monopoly  of  the  upper  ranks 
of  the  service.     Any  young  man  of  means  . 
might  indeed  enter  himself  as  a  volunteer 
and  pass  the  necessary  examinations  before 
his   year  was   expii'cd.     This  qualification 
and  that  of  a  university  degree  (a  far  more 
general  possession  in  Prussia  than  in  any^ 
other  country)   would  give  him  the  legal 
right  to  apply  for  an  ensign's  commission. 
Here,  however,  his  prospects  would  end. 
The  co.veted  appointment,  which  in  England 
is  the  direct  gift  of  the  Crown,  and  in  Aus- 
tria of  the  honorary  colonel  of  the  regiment, 
is  here  subject,  though  nominally  conferred 
by  the  Government,  to  the  approval  of  a 
standing  committee  of  the  corps,  whom  the  ■ 
candidate  must  satisfy  not  only  as  to  his 
professional  qualifications,  but  as  to  his  pa- 
rentage and  means.     This  committee  has  in 
fact  just  that  power  of  rejection  on  personal 
grounds    which    custom    has   accorded    the 
colonel  in  our  own  household  regiments  of 
cavalry  ;  and  the  result  has  naturally  been 
to  make  of  the  service  the  closest  corpora- 
tion which  any  profession  in  the  world  can 
show.     Many  of  the  noble  families  of  Prus- 
sia are  almost  without  means  except  as  they 
may  find  them  in  the  public  service  ;  and 
since  the  civil  bureaux  have  been   thrown 
open  to  other  classes,  the  aristocracy  are  all 
the  more  tenacious  of  the  supposed  heredi- 
tary right  of  their  order  to  the  officering 
of  the  army.     It  should  be  added   that  a 
large  part  of  the  first  commissions  are  given 
by  the  Crown,  independently  of  these  rules, 
to  cadets  who  have  completed  their  educa- 
tion at  the  royal  military  schools,  and  that 
the  tendency  of  late  years  has  been  to   in- 
crease this  proportion,  and  thus  make  the 
upper  ranks  of  the  army  more  directly  de- 
pendent on  the  king ;  but  as  the  late   mon- 
arch and  the  present  have  habitually  leant 
for  support  on   the   nobles  as  against  the 
trading  classes,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
officers  thus  appointed  from  institutions  en- 
tered solely  by  royal  favour,  are  as  separat- 
ed from  the  bulk  of  the  people  as  the  rest 
of  their  cloth. 

From  the  working  of  this  system  it  has 
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followed  that  not  more  than  a  twelfth  part 
of  the  officers  are  of  the  middle  orders. 
The  Prussian  military  aristocracy  have 
among  them  some  men  of  local  influence 
approaching  that  of  the  great  families  whose 
names  from  time  immemorial  are  known  in 
the  service  of  Austria,  men  who,  though 
loyal  by  descent,  have  other  interests  than 
those  of  Jhe  Crown.  These,  however,  are 
the  exceptions  in  a  class  composed  too 
greatly  of  a  needy  noblesse,  depending  on 
the  Crown  for  all  hope  of  advancement, 
separate  from  the  people  by  birth,  habits, 
and  profession,  and  apt  in  their  self-asser- 
tion to  increase,  by  offensive  personal  bear- 
ing, the  distance  which,  in  Prussia  more 
than  in  any  other  country,  divides  the  man 
of  arms  from  the  civilian.  It  needs  no 
prophet  to  foretell  the  difficulties  which  this 
system  will  produce  in  revolutionary  times. 
The  endurance  of  such  a  military  caste  as 
has  been  described  can  only  co-exist  in 
modern  society  with  the  necessity  of  having 
constantly  in  view  the  use  of  the  army 
against  foreign  enemies.  Should  Prussia's 
external  horizon  become  clear,  the  first 
reform  demanded  in  her  domestic  adminis- 
^  tration  will  be  again,  as  it  was  not  long 
since,  the  assimilation  of  the  officering  of 
the  standing  army  to  that  of  the  landwehr; 
whilst  the  contempt  with  which  the  aristo- 
cratic soldiers  of  fortune  regard  all  civil 
interference  with  their  profession  will  tend 
greatly  to  precipitate  a  collision  between 
crown  and  people. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen 
that  for  all  martial  ardour  in  the  middle 
.  classes  of  this  great  military  people  there 
has  been  no  outlet  for  the  last  fifty  years 
but  the  landwehr  service.  Promotion  from 
the  ranks  of  the  line  in  Prussia,  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  understood  in  our  ser- 
vice and  that  of  France,  is  a  thing  unknown. 
The  actual  performance  of  a  private's  duty 
by  which  a  reformed  scamp,  often  in  the 
English  army,  an  intelligent  middle  class 
conscript  much  oftener  in  the  French,  wins 
his  way  to  an  officer's  epaulettes,  would 
never  be  the  path  selected  there  ;  nor  would 
such  temporary  degradation  (as  Prussian 
opinion  would  regard  it)  be  considered  as  a 
claim  for  advancement  even  in  the  land- 
wehr. Here,  indeed,  the  commissions  are 
laid  open  without  distinction  of  class,  and 
the  officers  who  hold  them  are  a  truly 
— ■  national  body  ;  but  the  preparation  for  them 
still  requires  considerable  means  and  much 
pains,  it  being  solely  through  the  einjdhrige 
that  its  vacancies  are  filled  up ;  while  the 
system  is  worked  so  carefully  that  only 
those  who  have  really  a  love  for  the  details 
of  the  profession,  and  ability  to  master  its 


theory,  are  finally  selected  out  of  the  vast 
mass  of  unpaid  volunteers  who  every  year 
attend  the  colours.  As  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  growing  wealth  of  the  trad- 
ing order,  the  number  of  these  has  annually 
increased.  The  Government  has  done  all 
in  its  power  to  encourage  a  feeling  which 
has  added  constantly  to  the  number  of  its 
intelligent  defenders  without  swelling  its 
military  expenses  ;  and  it  has  long  been  a 
regular  part  of  the  education  of  the  son  of 
every  manufacturer,  proprietor,  professional 
man,  even  of  every  well-to-do  shopkeeper, 
to  spend  one  of  the  three  years  between 
his  seventeenth  and  twentieth  birthdays  in 
passing  through  his  volunteer  course.  JHow 
greatly  this  diflfers  from  the  idea  of  '  serv- 
mg  in  the  ranks,'  as  service  is  performed 
in  other  armies,  will  be  best  seen  by  fol- 
lowing out  in  detail  the  life  of  the  young 
einjdhriger  on  entering  his  new  condition. 

Quitting  his  college,  or  counting-house,  or 
home,  he  arrives  at  the  head-quarters  of  the 
department  to  claim  the  right  to  take  ser- 
vice as  volunteer.  A  commission  sits  twice 
a  year  for  a  month  each  time  to  issue  the 
necessary  documents  ;  and  to  this  the  can- 
didate has  already  made  his  application  in 
writing,  supported  by  certificates  of  his 
birth,  of  the  consent  of  his  gjardian  to  sup- 
ply the  necessary  expenses,  and  of  his  con- 
duct and  attainments  from  his  school  or 
tutor — on  which  latter,  be  it  noted,  the 
insertion  of  any  punishment  for  dishonour- 
able conduct  is  fatal  to  the  application.  If 
these  papers  are  all  in  due  form,  and  prop- 
erly attested,  the  certificate  is  granted  at 
once,  after  a  brief  physical  examination  by 
a  medical  officer,  to  candidates  from  the 
universities,  first-class  royal  schools  (of 
which  there  are  more  than  sixty  in  the 
kingdom),  and  certain  second-class  schools 
specially  authorised  ;  the  commission  sel- 
dom exercising  the  right  which  ^n  theory 
at  least  it  possesses  of  testing  by  written 
papers  the  candidate's  knowleclge.  Indeed 
with  this  description  of  applicants  a  per- 
sonal appearance  may  be  dispensed  with,  at 
their  own  risk  should  the  papers  (including 
proof  of  physical  fitness)  be  found  in  any 
way  incomplete.  With  the  considerable 
class,  however,  who  have  not  been  educated 
at  the  prescribed  institutions,  an  actual  ex- 
amination follows.  The  commission  (con- 
sisting norn)aIly  of  a  staff'-officer,  another 
military  officer,  and  two  civil  officials  of  the 
department)  calls  in  two  or  three  extraor- 
dinary niemberi  from  the  heads  of  the 
nearest  government  college,  and  tests  the 
candidates  in  their  scholastic  knowledge. 
German,  Latin,  French,  mathematics,  geo- 
graphy  and   history,  and  the  elements  of 
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natural  history  and  physics  are  the  pre- 
scribed subjects ;  but  the  commission  has 
very  wide  powers  for  varying  them  accord- 
ing to  the  future  occupation  of  the  candi- 
date. Thus  those  who  declare  themselves 
designed  ultimately  for  mercantile  life  es- 
cape the  Latin  ;  and  the  country  squire's 
sporting  son  has  his  opening  in  a  proviso 
which  declares  that  *  youths  who  show  spe- 
cial aptitude  for  riding  and  elect  to  serve 
their  year  with  the  cavalry,  are  to  be  very 
lightly  pressed  in  the  scientific  examination,' 
On  the  whole,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
candidate,  wherever  trained,  however  taught, 
will  in  general  find  no  practical  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  desired  permission  to 
serve  the  State  at  his  own  cost  for  a 
year. 

If  not  intended  for  the  medical  or  veteri- 
nary professions,  the  candidate  who  has  pro- 
ceeded thus  far  is  now  considered  as  a  com- 
batant soldier  yet  untrained,  and  must  apply 
for  leave  to  defer  his  year  of  service,  if  not 
prepared  to  enter  on  it  in  the  following  au- 
tumn.  In  time  of  peace  such  leave  is  readily 
granted,  and  renewed  until  the  twenty-third 
year  is  reached  ;  biJt  in  most  cases  the  ser- 
vice will  naturally  follow  the  procuring  the 
necessary  certificates.     Quitting  f  )r  a  time 
his  counting-house  or  other  place  of  employ- 
ment, the  young  volunteer-*prepares  to  join 
the  regiment  he  has  selected.     If  in  the  line, 
he  may  do  this  in  the  spring ;  but  for  the 
cavalry,  artillery,  and  rifles,  it  is  necessary 
to  join  on  the  1st  October,  and  on  that  day 
the  vast  majority  of  the  new  einjdhrige  begin 
their  twelve  months  of  service,  and  report 
themselves  to  the  commander  of  their  bat- 
talion.    If  a  citizen  or  university  student  of 
any   garrison  town,  he  need   anticipate  no 
rejection,  provided  the  regimental  surgeon 
be  satisfied  as  to  his  bodily  fitness  for  the 
arm  he  has  selected,  for  colonels  are  author- 
ised to  receive  any  number   of  applicants 
v^ho  have  this  sort  of  local  claim.     Where 
none  such  exists  the  candidate  has  previous- 
ly to  ascertain  that  the  battalion  he  Avould 
choose  is  not  already  provided  with  the  full 
allowance  of  four  volunteers  per  company 
which  the  regulations  direct  to  be  admitted 
by  all  commanders.      This  being  seen  to 
beforehand,  and  the  candidate  passed  by  the 
doctor,  he  becomes  forthwith  a  member  of 
the  corps  after  the  due  verification  of  his  pa- 
pers.    The  fact  of  his  eni'olment  as  an  ein- 
jdhriger  is  reported  to  the  local  authorities 
of  his  district ;  the  articles  of  war  are  read 
to  him ;  and  as  soon  as  he  can  appear  before 
his  commanding  officer  in  the  proper  uniform 
(prepared  usually  before  the  day  of  his  ad- 
mission to  the  service)  he  takes  the  oath  of 
personal  fidelity  to  the  King,  to  which  the 
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reigning  family  of  Prussia  attach  in  these 
days  a  special  importance. 

Should  the  young  cadet  (for  that  is  his 
real  position)   come  from  a  rural  district 
where   the  ways  of  the  service    are  little 
known,  and  bring  with  him  some  lingering 
notion  of  hardships  to  be  endured  in  his  ca- 
reer,  it   will  speedily   disperse  before  the 
realities.     From  the  time  of  his  taking  the 
oath  and  being  posted  to  a  company  his  at 
tendance  is   strictly  exacted  at  drills  and 
parades;  but  in   all   else  his  life  is  made 
pleasant  enough.     A  neat  but  plain  mark 
upon  the    shoulder  distinguishes  him  from 
the  genuine  recruits,  whose  rough  clothes 
the  tailor,  military  or  civil,  may  in  his  case 
replace  by  better  material  at  the  cost  of  his 
friends.     U  belonging  to  the  mounted  ser- 
vice, he  may  bring  his  own  charger,  or  pur- 
chase   one  from  the  Government  supplies 
at  a  nominal  rate.     Instead  of  sharing  the 
coarse  fare  of  the  privates,  he  lives,  accord- 
ing to  his  family  circumstances,  with  his  own 
friends,  or  in  quiet  lodgings,  or  perhaps  in 
some  grand  hotel.*     Although  nominally 
subject  to  the  garrison  discipline  as  a  soldier, 
(as  in  the  matter  of  returning  to  his  quarters 
at  evening  tattoo,)  he  may,  with  his  com- 
manding officer's  sanction,  replace  his  uni- 
form by  plain  clothes  when  oflfduty,  and  for 
the  hour  lay  the  military  life  aside  with  its 
tokens.     So   far  from   being  occupied  for 
hours,  like  other  recruits,  with  the  care  of 
his  accoutrements,  he  is  not  merely  allowed 
but  recommended  to  employ  a  soldier  ser- 
vant to  save  him  such  menial  labour,  and 
leave  his  time  to  be  turned  to  better  uses. 
His  parades  are  usually  entirely  in  the  first 
half  of  the  day,  so  that  he  has  the  afternoon 
for  his  other  employments.     If  studious,  he 
continues  his  education.     If  still  at  the  uni- 
versity, he  attends  such  lectures  as  his  attend- 
ance at  drill  allows,  and  counts  the  year  as 
part  of  the  triennial  course  which  he  must 
complete  before  taking  his   degree.      If  a 
young  man  of  birth  and  fashion,  be  finds 
admission  to  all  the  gaieties  of  the  place  as 
readily  as  any  officer  or  civilian  of  his  own 
class.      On  the  whole  the  twelve  months 
will  pass  easily  enough  without  other  burden 
being  felt  than  the  expense  which  his  friends 
incur  by  this  addition  to  his  civil  education  ; 
and  many  of  those  who  begin  with  some 


*  The  delusion  of  English  travellers  as  to  the 
mixing  of  privates  and  officers  in  the  Prussian  ser- 
vice, arises  commonly  from  ignorance  of  the  real 
condition,  civil  and  military,  of  the  cadets  whom  they 
meet  at  their  table  d'hote.  Familiarity  with  the 
soldier  is  forbidden  the  officer  alike  by  custom  and 
military  regulation,  as  well  as  by  the  diiFerence  of 
birth,  which  in  no  country  draws  a  stricter  line 
of  demarcation  than  in  Prussia. 
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passion  for  soldiering  let  it  cool  in  the  stress 
of  other  occupations  or  amusements,  and 
allow  the  time  to  slip  away  without  making 
an  effjrt  to  raise  their  knowledge  of  the 
selected  branch  above  the  level  expected  in 
the  average  cadet.  In  such  case  they  take 
their  places  in  the  ranks,  when  positively 
called  out  for  training  in  future  years  ;  pre- 
pared, when  the  First  Call  service  is  per- 
formed, to  lay  aside  the  musket  for  ever. 

Some  there  are  every  year,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  desire  to  know  more  of  the  pro- 
fession of  arms;  and  to  these  every  encour- 
agement is  given  for  forming  themselves 
into  the  future  officers  of  an  efficient  reserve. 
To  do  this  is  indeed,  in  Government  phrase, 
the  chief  object  of  this  volunteer  service, 
grateful  as  its  economy  is  no  doubt  to  the 
ruler,  and  its  ease  to  the  well-born  subject. 
For  this  end  an  officer  is  told  off  to  every 
twenty  cadets  for  the  special  purpose  of 
superintending  their  military  course,  which 
for  the  first  six  months  is  confined  chiefly  to 
that  prescribed  for  the  recruit.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  the  volunteer,  if  he  is  found  per- 
fect in  the  various  drills,  has  j)erformed  the 
prescribed  number  of  guards  as  sentry,*  and 
passed  a  practical  examination  in  swimming 
and  gymnastics,  will  receive  his  grade  of 
acting  corporal,  and  thenceforward  may 
direct  his  mind,  if  he  so  pleases,  to  the 
duties  of  an  officer,  and  prepare  for  the  re- 
quired test.  Three  weeks  before  the  end  of 
the  twelve  months'  service,  a  regimental 
Board  of  Examination  sits,  composed  of  a 
captain  and  two  subalterns,who  hold  an  exam- 
ination of  such  cadets  as,  having  already  the 
rank  of  corporal,  wish  to  proceed  to  proof 
of  higher  qualifications.  They  are  tested, 
first  orally  indoors  ;  then  upon  the  ground  ; 
and  finally,  by  written  papers,  in  all  the  or- 
dinary duties  of  a  subaltern  in  field  and 
garrison  :  and  the  result,  with  the  report  of 
the  board,  is  laid  before  the  assembled  offi- 
cers of  the  corps,  whose  verdict  on  the  exam- 
ination, wiih  their  general  opinion  as  to  the 
personal  qualifications  of  the  cadet,  deter- 
mines the  issue  or  withholding  of  the  neces- 
sary certificate.  This  obtained,  the  applicant 
is  entitled  to  the  first  vacancy  as  sergeant  in 
the  landwehr  battalion  of  his  own  district, 
and  in  due  course  Vo  a  commission  in  that 
regiment  ;  to  which  he  continues  attached 
until  the  period  of  his  military  service  ex- 
pires. 

Many  of  the  young  nobility,  who  want 
either  the  interest  or  the  inclination  to  devote 
their  whole  lives  to  the  army,  are  among 


*  la  the  Guards  the  cadet  is  allowed  after  his  first 
three  personal  attendances,  to  pay  a  private  for  tak- 
Lag  the  sentry  duties  which  fall  to  his  turn. 


those  who  thus  qualify  as  officers  of  a  train- 
ed militia,  superior  in  its  composition  to 
that  of  any  other  country.  The  majority 
of  the  landwehr  commissions,  however,  fall 
to  the  sons  of  merchants,  manufocturers,  and 
proprietors  ;  men  of  means  and  local  in-  ^ 
fliience,  but  outside  the  charmed  pale  of  the  / 
'Junker'  class,  which  officers  the  standing  .' 
army.  It  has  followed  as  matter  of  course, 
that  the  growth  of  the  mercantile  order,  and 
its  increased  influence  in  the  state,  have 
given  a  political  character  to  the  former 
force  which  very  completely  divides  it  in 
sympathy  from  the  regular  service,  and  is 
at  times  distasteful  to  the  Crown.  This 
militia,  officered  by  men  of  more  substance 
than  the  standing  army,  and  wiih  its  ranks 
filled  with  old  soldiers  from  the  latter,  be- 
came naturally  the  more  popular  of  the  two, 
and  threatened  at  some  future  day  to  form 
a  power  within  the  state.  A  jealousy  sprang 
up  on  either  side,  which  mattered  little 
whilst  the  landwehr  assembled  separately 
for  their  peace  training,  but  seemed  likely 
to  paralyse  the  military  machine  devised  in 
1814,  whenever  called  on  for  active  service. 

The  tactical  system  bequeathed  by.  that 
year  was,  in  case  of  threatened  war,  to  form 
the  First  Call  of  the  landwehr  (which  num- 
bered 116  battalions)  into  brigades  ;  and  to 
join  to  a  brigade  of  the  line  a  brigade  of 
militia,  to  form  each  division  of  the  army  in 
the  field.  The  reserve  men  of  the  standing 
army  being  at  the  same  time  summoned  to 
fill  up  the  numbers  of  the  battalions  and 
squadrons  to  which  they  belonged,  the  whole 
active  force  thus  created  would  number 
300,000  combatants.  The  ardent  spirit  of 
patriotism  created  by  French  occupation  / 
had,  at  the  era  of  Leipsic,  wiped  away  all  j 
class  distinctions,  and  rendered  this  system 
fully  practicable.  Its  retention  long  gave 
the  landwehr  regiments  an  importance  justi- 
fied by  their  gallantry  in  the  War  of  inde- 
pendence, and  made  their  commissions 
worthy  objects  of  ambition  among  the  large 
class  to  which  the  einjdhrige  belonged ;  but 
the  growing  political  differences  between 
this  and  the  King  caused  a  distrust  of  the 
force  on  the  part  of  royalty  which  ended  in 
its  being  thrust  out  of  its  former  position, 
and  made  totally  secondary  to  and  separate 
from  the  standing  army. 

This  great  change,  which,  in  place  of  a 
popular  system  of  training  based  on  the 
spirit  of  1814,  has  given  Prussia  once  more 
a  vast  military  machine  such  as  Frederic 
and  Frederic's  father  loved  to  rear,  was  not 
brought  about  in  a  day.  Tiiree  times  the 
Government  called  out  the  field  army  before 
the  decisive  hour  arrived.  In  18^,  when  his 
dynastic  traditions  caused  the  late  king  to 
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make  the  breach  between  the  Elector  of 
Hesse-Cassel  and  his  subjects  a  means  of 
extending  the  popularity  of  Prussia  among 
the  people  of  the  Minor  States,  as  Austria 
sought  for  the  favour  of  the  princes  :  in  1854, 
when  pressed  by  the  Western  Powers  to 
take  part  in  the  war  against  Russia,  he  arm- 
ed to  preserve  his  own  neutrality:  in  1859, 
when  the  indignation  of  all  Middle  Germany 
at  the  progress  of  French  arms  in  Italy  ex- 
tended northward  and  moved  William  (then 
Regent)  to  place  his  contingent  on  the 
Rhine  as  a  threat  to  Napoleon ;  and  though 
no  hostilities  followed  to  test  the  system  by 
the  sterat  proofs  of  war,  the  Government 
found  it  unready  for  action,  and  ill-suited  to 
the  needs  of  a  bold  policy.  On  each  occa- 
sion it  was  observed  that  the  tactical  com- 
bination of  elements  so  differently  constitut- 
ed worked  badly  in  practice.  The  landwehr 
officers  showed  jealousy  both  of  the  assumed 
superiority  of  their  comrades  of  the  line  and 
of  the  staff  who  controlled  the  whole.  Edu- 
cated in  a  thorough  military  course  ;  pos- 
sessed generally  of  more  means  than  the 
regulars  ;  and  commanding  soldiers  as  good 
at  the  least  as  the  recruits  under  the  latter ; 
endowed,  moreover,  constitutionally  with  a 
sort  of  military  equality  ;  they  gave  plain 
signs  of  impatience  under  the  actual  demands 
of  their  call  to  the  field,  for  the  support  of 
a  policy  which,  in  two  of  these  instances,  was 
not  heartily  favoured  by  the  sympathies  of 
the  nation. 

The  royal  government  saw  clearly  enough 
that  an  army  thus  composed  could  not  be 
relied  on  for  accomplishing  the  scheme  of 
German  dominion  bequeathed  by  the  Great 
Elector  and  his  successors  as  the  hereditary 
legacy  of  the  Hohenzollerns.  To  advance 
beyond  the  dual  system  established  by 
Frederic — to  deprive  Austria  of  the  rights 
formally  ceded  to  her  on  the  erection  of  the 
Bund — to  thrust  out  from  the  Confedera- 
tion that  ancient  rival,  and  leave  Prussia 
free  to  draw  to  herself  its  weaker  elements 
by  the  gravitating  force  of  nationality — 
these  projects,  long  mooted  in  Berlin  courT 
oils,  required  not  merely  bold  statesmanship 
to  devise,  but  a  strong  and  ready  force  to 
execute  the  plan.  The  landwehr  must  be 
replaced  in  the  field  army,  before  the  Cabi- 
net could  take  the  bold  aggressive,  for 
which  the  humbling  of  Austria  in  the  cam- 
paign of  Solferino  paved  the  way ;  and  the 
alarming  growth  of  French  power,  with  the 
actual  difficulties  which  arose  from  the  old 
organisation  when  Prussia,  in  that  anxious 
summer,  mobilised  her  corps  on  the  Rhen- 
ish frontier,  formed  opportune  military 
reasons  for  the  reform  which  had  long  been 
contemplated.     That  this  reform  was  dis- 


tasteful to  the  representatives  of  the  people 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  its  execu- 
tion in  open  disregard  of  their  right  of 
granting  supplies,  and  of  their  avowed 
leaning  to  the  landwehr.  It  is  hardly  less 
clear  tliat  it  was  thoroughly  in  unison  with 
the  wishes  of  the  noblesse ;  for  their  par- 
ticular interests  were  involved  in  the  com- 
ing enlargement  of  the  regular  army,  whilst 
their  natural  sympathies  were  with  the  roy- 
alty that  supported,  rather  than  the  middle 
class  which  threatened,  the  privileges  of 
their  order.  From  the  first,  therefore, 
King  William  was  sure  of  the  support  of 
his  tipper  House  through  the  long  parlia- 
mentary conflict  which  it  needed  victory  in 
the  field  to  close. 

With  this  encouragement  for  reform,  the 
impression  produced  by  the  palpable  fail- 
ure of  the  Prussian  organisation  in  1859, 
and  its  inferiority  to  that  of  France,  was 
not  suffered  to  grow  cold.  The  following 
year  saw  the  national  force  receive,  by  the 
mere  will  of  the  executive,  a  change  as 
complete  as  any  ever  wrought  by  republi- 
can vote  or  imperial  decree ;  and  notwith- 
standing six  years  of  firm  remonstrance  on 
the  part  of  the  House  of  Deputies,  the  new 
system  was  maintained  in  every  detail  until 
the  long-prepared-for  war  came  to  justify 
its  authors  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  The 
yearly  supply  of  recruits  actually  drafted 
into  the  line  was  raised  from  40,000  to 
63,000 — a  difference  which  the  increase  of 
population  since  1814  prevented  being 
specially  burdensome.  The  standing  army 
was  augmented  by  117  infantry  battalions, 
72  squadrons  of  cavalry,  31  companies  of 
artillery,  18  of  engineers,  and  9  battalions 
of  train  for  the  hitherto  insufficient  trans- 
port departments.  A  far  more  serious  in- 
novation was  the  prolonging  the  two  years 
of  '  reserved '  service  of  the  discharged  re- 
cruits by  two  more.  This  class  of  men  are 
so  liable  to  sudden  call,  and  so  subject  to 
government  inspection,  as  to  be  (excepting 
such  as  have  qualified  as  landwehr  officers) 
but  one  degree  more  free  than  if  still  in  the 
ranks.  The  unpopularity  of  the  measure 
was  complete  when  it  appeared  that  the 
special  use  of  this  doubling  of  the  line  re- 
serve was  to  exclude  the  landwehr  from 
their  former  position  as  part  of  the  field 
forces,  and  reduce  their  service  to  one  of 
home  garrison  or  similar  duty.  In  peace 
the  standing  army  to  be  maintained  was 
now  as  large  as  before  it  would  have  been 
with  the  addition  of  the  whole  First  Call. 
In  war,  when  the  reserved  men  are  all 
called  into  the  ranks,  it  numbered  300,000  ; 
or,  including  depots  and  garrison  artillery, 
380,000 ;  towhich  the  First  Call  was  to 
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give*  a  second  line  of  defence  100,000 
strong.  The  men  of  the  Second  Call  were 
promised  exemption  from  duty  except  in 
the  emergency  of  invasion,  or  of  deficien- 
cies in  the  other  lists  (a  concession  not  un- 
grateful to  citizens  past  their  thirtieth  year, 
and  of  whom  five-sixths  are  computed  to  be 
married)  ;  and  the  service  in  it  vpas  short- 
ened two  years,  in  the  First  Call  three,  as 
some  compensation  for  the  additional  time 
of  attachment  to  the  line  reserves. 

Into  the  history  of  the  constitutional 
struggle  which  followed  the  promulgation 
of  these  ordinances  it  is  not  needful  here  to 
enter.  The  popular  party  failed  to  shake 
the  position  which  had  been  taken  up  by  the 
cabinet ;  and  their  efforts  had  little  other 
effect  than  to  hurry  on  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  government  to  that  open  rupture  with 
Austria  for  which  the  change  "was  expressly 
made.  The  Kaiser's  vain  attempt  in  1863 
to  create  a  German  parliament,  prince- 
governed,  and  ready  to  prolong  his  presi- 
dency, furnished  doubtless  one  strong  mo- 
tive to  determine  Bismarck  (whose  bold 
and  successful  conduct  in  the  crisis  made 
him  thenceforward  ruler  in  Prussian  coun- 
cils) to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  testing 
the  strength  of  the  machine  which  existed 
only  in  open  violation  of  the  constitution. 
The  Schleswig-Holstein  question  then  arose ; 
an<^  Prussia  was  enabled,  by  the  bold  spring 
she  took  to  the  leadership  in  action  against 
Denmark,  to  place  Austria  in  the  secondary 
position  of  a  half-willing  ally  ;  and  to  show 
to  the  world  the  impotence  of  the  Bund, 
apart  from  the  Berlin  cabinet,  for  action  in 
Germany,  Denmark  once  beaten  into  sub- 
mission, it  remained  only  to  so  carry  on  the 
system  of  joint  occupation  of  the  Duchies 
as  to  force  Austria  from  one  concession  to 
another  into  hostility  ;  and  while  degrading 
her  first  by  policy,  to  feign  just  so  much 
unwillingness  to  quarrel  as  might  avoid  giv- 
ing pretext  for  foreign  interference,  or  for 
the  Kaiser  to  arm  for  war. 

The  present  year  found  the  military  sys- 
tem of  1859  fairly  complete  in  all  its  parts. 
The  additions  to  the  cavalry  were  not  indeed 
wholly  made  ;  but  in  all  other  respects  the 
active  forces  were  complete  in  their  cadres; 
the  reserve  lists  full  of  trained  men ;  and 
the  whole  could  be  made  ready  for  the  field 
at  less  than  a  month's  notice.  Provided 
thus  with  an  army  whose  ofiicers  were   ut- 


*  This  proved  in  the  present  year  to  be  but  a  pa- 
per estimate ;  for  on  the  mobilisation  of  the  forces  in 
the  spring,  the  numbers  were  found  incomplete  in 
both  army  and  First  Call,  and  portions  of  the  Sec- 
ond Call  were  very  early  drafted  to  take  their 
places. 


terly  devoted  to  the  Crown,  the  power  of 
discipline  was  relied  on  for  carrying  its 
mass  as  boldly  forward  in  the  coming  cam- 
paign as  though  the  whole  nation  had  urged 
the  war.  The  landwehr  in  th^r  second  line 
could  do  but  little  by  tacit  disapproval ;  and 
in  case  of  the  field  army's  success,  their 
military  instincts  would  lead  them  to  sup- 
port their  victorious  brethren.  The  suc- 
cessful intrigue  with  Italy  promised  to  re- 
duce the  Austrians  to  a  numerical  inferiori- 
ty on  the  northern  border.  Their  infantry, 
if  better  trained,  was  inferior  in  both  com- 
position and  arms.  One  single  disadvan- 
tage remained  in  a  military  v.iew  in  the 
supposed  inferiority  of  the  Prussian  oflBcers, 
those  of  higher  rank  especially.  Dependent 
as  these  are  on  a  tedious  and  depressing 
system  of  seniority,  the  long  peace  had 
thrown  commands  into  the  hands  of  men 
respected  for  their  connexion  with  the  strug- 
gle against  Napoleon,  but  past*  the  usual 
age  at  which  a  general  leads  his  troops  with 
vigour.  On  the  other  hand,  the  recent  wars 
of  Austria  in  Italy  and  Hungary  had  given 
her  staff  experience,  and  raised  up  among 
them  officers  who  had  the  promise  of  fame 
in  the  prime  of  life.  One  of  these  especial- 
ly had  acquired  a  name  beyond  that  of  any 
other  soldier  in  Europe,  and  with  it  the  en- 
tire confidence  of  the  military  whom  it 
would  fall  to  his  lot  to  command. 

Here,  however,  came  to  the  support  of 
Prussia  the  instinct  which  had  for  genera- 
tions led  her  princes  to  give  to  that  profes- 
sion of  arms  by  which  their  house  had 
risen,  the  chief  place  in  their  studies.  The 
King  himself  had  served  successfully  as  a 
commander  in  the  short  campaign  of  Baden. 
His  son  and  heir  had  been  carefully  educa- 
ted in  all  the  details  of  military  knowledge. 
His  nephew.  Prince  Frederic  Charles,  had 
become  known  beyond  the  limits  of  Prussia 
as  an  earnest  devotee  of  the  science  in 
which  his  ancestor  had  instructed  all  Europe. 
He  had  been  ardent  in  the  improvement  of 
Prussian  tactics  ever  since  the  year  of  Sol- 
ferino  brought  their  deficiencies  to  light ; 
and  in  his  celebrated  pamphlet,  the  Military 
Memorial,  published  in  1860,  had  appealed 
to  the  martial  spirit  of  the  kingdom  by 
showing  how  the  ancient  superiority  of  its 
army  over  that  of  France  might  be  re- 
stored. The  events  of  the  Schleswig  cam- 
paign (in  the  latter  part  of  which  he  com- 
manded the  Prussian  contingent)  made  him 
known  as  a  good  practical  officer,  who  had 


*  Of  Buch  are  Herwarth,  Steinmetz  and  Vogel- 
The  former,  with  his  younger  brothers,  left  their 
school  in  1813 — the  eldest  being  then  but  sixteen 
years  old — to  serve  in  the  War  of  Independence. 
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been  hitherto  regarded  as  a  theorist,  and 
gave  him  a  foremost  place  in  the  military 
councils  of  Berlin.  To  him  the  army 
naturally  looked  as  their  leader  when  the 
shock  with  Austria  became  inevitable  ;  but 
the  claims  of  the  Crown  Prince,  no  less 
than  the  vast  extent  of  frontiers  to  be  lined, 
caused  the  division  of  the  forces  directly 
opposed  to  the  Austrians  into  the  two  great 
wings  in  which  they  afterwards  acted  ;  a 
third  body  being  judged  necessary  for  the 
seizure  of  Saxony  from  King  John's  con- 
tingent, so  as  to  conduct  this  operation 
without  uncovering  the  line  of  defence 
which  guarded  Berlin  from  the  Elbe  to  the 
Oder.  This  service  was  entrusted  to  Gen- 
eral Herwarth,  whose  vigorous  performance 
of  itj'^upled  with  the  reputation  already 
won  by  his  passage  of  the  Alsen  Sound  in 
1864,  fully  justified  his  retention  in  a  sepa- 
rate command  to  the  end  of  Ihe  war. 

This  triple  division  of  the  force  directed 
against  Benedek  would,  according  to  former 
theory,  have  borne  within  it  the  elements  of 
failure.  The  traditions  of  warfare  are  no- 
where more  modified,  however,  than  in  this 
matter.  The  Prussian  staff  bad  diligently 
studied  the  lessons  given  by  the  American 
War  in  combining  field  operations,  however 
distant,  by  means  of  the  electric  telegraph. 
To  this  newly  developed  power,  in  the 
hands  of  a  specially  organized  staff,  the 
King  trusted  for  the  general  direction  of  the 
whole  scheme  of  the  campaign,  and  secured 
the  necessary  singleness  of  will  by  intrust- 
ing the  sole  charge  of  its  strategical  execu- 
tion to  his  valued  adviser,  Vj3n  Moltk.e. 
This  general,  son  of  a  talented  Danish  ofl[i- 
cer,  who  enjoyed  the  peculiar  confidence  of 
the  Berlin  Court  *  forty  years  since,  was  lit- 
tle known  before  the  war  beyond  the  royal 
circle,  and  the  office  in  whiclii  his  whole  life 
has  been  spent ;  and  his  success  has  singular- 
ly illustrated  the  truth  that  the  larger  opera- 
tions of  strategy  may  be — where  sufficient 
talent  and  professional  knowledge  exist — in 
great  part  prepared  in  the  closet,  in  these 
days  of  rapid  communication.  To  the  pen 
of  Prince  Frederic  rather  than  to  his,  are 
generally  understood  to  be  due  the  '  Royal 
Ordinances  for  Exercises  of  Troops  on  a 
large  Scale,'  which  were  issued  to  the  Prus- 
sian army  shortly  before  the  Danish  War, 
and  combine  the  results  of  close  study  of 
the  theory  of  tactics  with  those  derived  from 
practical  observation. 

Ill  this  work,  rather  than  in  the  private 


^  *  Major  Von  Moltke  was  intrusted  with  the  Prus- 
sian interests  in  Diebitsch's  camp  during  the  remark- 
able campaign  of  1828-9,  of  which  he  has  left  a 
thoughtful  and  scientific  history. 


*  Instructions  for  Needle-musket  Drill,'  * 
we  may  expect  to  discern  the  value  placed 
upon  the  new  arm  by  the  highest  military 
minds  in  Prussia  before  the  campaigns  of 
1864  and  1866  had  tested  it  in  practice. 
The  first  employment  of  the  breech-loader 
against  the  Baden  insurgents  impressed  un- 
favourably the  ofliicers  of  the  troops  en- 
gaged, and  left  a  vague  belief  in  the  army 
(a  belief  which  acted  powerfully  on  those  of 
other  nations)  that  its  wastefulness  of  am- 
munition would  render  it  unfit  for  the  uses 
of  a  hard-fought  campaign.  There  were 
men  above  these,  however,  more  clear- 
sighted, as  well  as  of  more  influence  with  the 
court.  They  were  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  misuse  of  the  new  ally  by  the 
raw  half  trained  recruits  which  followed  the 
standards  in  the  brief  struggle  of  1849,  and 
its  power  when  skilfully  handled  ;  and  had 
discernment  enough  to  lay,  during  the 
twelve  years  of  peace  that  succeeded,  the 
foundation  of  the  successes  of  Nachod  and 
Skalitz.  ^  The  Ordinances  of  1861  may  be 
held  to  sum  up  the  results  of  their  study  ; 
and  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
late  war  extends,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  these  results  will  be  much  improved  on 
by  the  experience  of  the  Bohemian  War. 

Taking  for  granted  the  probability  of 
meeting  an  enemy  armed  solely  with  the 
minie  in  some  of  its  varied  forms,  officers 
are  reminded  that  the  superiority  of  the 
fire  of  the  breech-loader  can  only  be  shown 
on  an  exposed  enemy,  within  moderate  dis- 
tance (shown  by  experiments  to  be  not 
more  than  500  paces),  and  by  giving  time 
for  the  rapidity  of  the  fire  to  tell ;  and  that 
under  these  conditions  its  effect  will  be 
threefold  as  severe  as  that  of  the  muzzle- 
loader.  They  are  therefore  taught  that  in 
all  contests  of  infantry  they  must  keep  three 
objects  in  view  ;  (1)  to  receive  or  approach 
the  adversary  on  as  open  ground  as  may  be ; 

(2)  to  endeavor  to  keep  him  as  long  as  pos- 
sible engaged  in  a  musketry  contest;  f  and 

(3)  to  handle  their  own  troops  in  deep  for- 
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*  The  drill-book  for  the  Prussian  breech-loader, 
though  nominally  secret,  has  been  read  all  over 
Germany  for  many  years  past.  It  is  commonplace 
enough,  and  gives  no  clue  to  the  field  value  of  the 
weapon.  The  only  real  secrecy  observed  has  been 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  fulminating  composition  used 
in  the  cartridge. 

f  It  is  here  that  the  chief  difference  is  to  be  found 
between  these  instructions  and  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  MiUtary  Memorial.  The  latter  strongly 
insists  on  the  necessity  of  constantly  taking  the 
offensive,  in  order  to  raise  the  moral  power  of  the 
army.  It  is  evident  that  the  royal  writer,  at  that 
time  at  least,  did  not  comprehend  the  enormous  ad- 
vantage which  the  breech-loader  gives  for  the  de- 
fensive against  the  advance  of  an  assaulting  column 
attempting  to  close. 
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mation.  The  value  of  this  last  recommend- 
ation is  explained  by  the  statement,  that  a 
line  of  300  men  firing  in  front  will  be  equal 
at  the  least  to  900  of  the  enemy  ;  and  that, 
when  once  he  is  disordered,  the  rear  parts  of 
the  column,  with  their  fresh  men  and  full 
pouches,  can  be  thrown  out  upon  the  flanks 
to  drive  in  and  turn  those  of  the  mass  op- 
posed to  them.  This  practice,  no  doubt,  is 
the  secret  of  those  sudden  flank  attacks 
f  which  surprised  the  Austrian  ofl^cers,  and 
I  caused  them  such  severe  losses  in  prisoners. 
Had  the  Prussian  staff,  it  will  be  asked, 
no  reliance  on  the  weapon  for  skirmishing, 
or  driving  the  enemy  from  cover?  Not 
much,  it  would  appear,  from  the  theoretical 
views  in  this  work :  and  the  lesson  which 
should  have  been  taught  the  troops  opposed 
is  no  less  clear  from  this,  than  from  the 
actual  fact  of  the  complete  failure  of  Prince 
Frederic's  attack  at  Sadowa  on  the  very 
poorly  intrenched  position  of  the  Austrians. 
For  the  defence  of  posts,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  specially  noted  in  the  'Instructions'  that 
the  needle-gun  will  prove  of  much  value — 
'  provided,'  adds  the  unknown  author,  with 
•A  touch  of  hesitation,  '  that  there  be  cart- 
ridges enough.'  In  this  part  only  is  to  be 
traced  some  lingering  doubt  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  putting  in  the  hands  of  the  soldier 
the  means  of  so  quickly  getting  rid  of  the 
contents  of  his  pouch.  This,  doubtless,  it 
was  that  prompted  the  Prussian  staff"  to 
look,  before  war  came,  for  the  proper  rem- 
edy to  this  one  weak  point  of  their  system, 
by  increasing  and  distributing  the  small-arm 
reserves  of  ammunition  in  the  manner  Mr. 
Hozier  has  described.  The  ascertained  fact 
that  a  certain  fraction  of  the  privates  en- 
gaged at  Koniggralz  actually  got  rid  of 
ninety  rounds,  is  proof  sufficient  that  these 
precautions  were  not  misplaced.  It  affords 
also  some  justification  for  the  doubts  which 
were  everywhere  expressed  among  military 
men,  as  to  the  difl^culty  of  using  so  quick- 
shooting  an  arm  Avith  advantage,  in  the  ex- 
citement of  a  prolonged  action. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  superior  intel- 
ligence of  the  Prussian  soldiery,  as  bearing 
on  the  question  of  the  new  arm  ;  and  it  is 
quite  true  that,  in  the  late  campaign,  the 
armies  that  invaded  Bohemia  brought  with 
them  a  large  leaven  of  the  educated  classes 
from  their  reserved  lists — einjdhrige  who 
had  not  passed  as  officers — equal  in  all  social 
respects  to  those  volunteers  of  whom  our 
own  nation  is  so  justly  proud.  This  pecu- 
liar condition  once  known,  its  advantages 
have  been  sung  to  the  full  by  the  mass  of 
hasty  writers  who  worship  success  in  Bis- 
marck's person,  and  gaze  only  on  the  bright 
side  of  the  Prussian  shield.     History,  how- 


ever, should  have  clearer  eyes  in  so  grave  a 
matter  ;  and  the  truth,  when  fully  apparent, 
if  not  quite  new  to  certain  of  these  ready 
penmen,  will  astonish  those  who  have  been 
guided  by  their  teaching.  It  is  natural,  no 
doubt,  that  correspondents  trusted,  feted, 
smiled  on  by  the  staff"  of  an  army,  should 
adopt  the  views  current  at  head-quarters,  and 
give  little  heed  to  the  gossip  of  the  private's 
mess.  Yet  it  is  hardly  credible  that  any 
one  of  observation  should  have  watched  the 
armies  prepared  for  the  forward  rush  which 
was  to  end  in  so  great  a  triumph,  and  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  deep-seated  disaff"ection 
which,  up  to  the  hour  of  the  first  victory, 
threatened  to  baffle  the  strategy  of  Moltke 
and  the  policy  of  Bismarck.  We  speak 
not  here  on  the  authority  of  single  Prussians 
removed  from  the  war,  nor  that  of  the 
unanimous  assertion  of  the  liberals  in  the 
Minor  States ;  'but  from  the  testimony  of 
careful  witnesses.  Murmurs  and  threats 
against  the  then  unpopular  minister  were  no 
less  plainly  heard  in  the  camps  around 
Glatz  and  Gerlitz,  than  in  the  democratic 
circles  of  Frankfurt  or  the  courts  of  Aus- 
tria's allies.  Curses  on  the  author  of  the 
'One  Man's  War'  were  as  plentiful  in  Her- 
warth's  corps,  even  after  the  successful  over- 
running of  Saxony,  as  when  the  order  came 
which  dragged  the  Reservisten  unwillingly 
from  their  homes  at  the  call  of  their  ambi- 
tious rulers.  Though  '  thinking' — accord- 
ing to  a  remarkable  expression  in  the  pre- 
face of  the  original  Frankfurt  edition  of  the 
Military  Memorial — '  is  forbidden  to  the 
soldiers  of  Prussia;'  though  'there  be,'  ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  '  an  impas- 
sable gulf  between  the  noble  officer  and  the  • 
private  ;'  the  admixture  of  intelligence  in- 
troduced by  the  volunteer  element,  acting 
on  the  increased  education  of  the  mass  of 
the  soldiery,  gave  promise  of  fearful  danger 
to  the  government  which  had  provoked  the  • 
war,  had  anything  short  of  success,  both  I 
speedy  and  great,  been  its  result.  J 

On  such  success  Bismarck  staked  and 
threw.  Much  of  the  disaffection  sure  to  be 
produced  by  the  mobilising  of  the  army  in 
its  new  form  he  was  prepared  for  ;  but  with 
this  danger  the  measure  brought  in  his  eyes 
the  remedy.  Austria,  though  successful  in 
deceiving  her  own  wellwishers  as  to  the 
extent  of  her  resources  in  Bohemia,  had  not 
blinded  his  keener  observation.  Barely 
200,000  men,  and  those  with  an  incomplete  . 
commissariat,  were  all  that  her  favoured 
general  could  command  to  the  north  of  \ 
V'^ienna ;  so  sorely  were  her  resouj'ces  taxed  ) 
by  the  attempt  to  maintain  the  hold  on  Italy 
which  has  cost  the  Hapsburgs  so  dear.  It 
is  true  that  from  the  lesser  States  a  diversion 
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was  hoped  for  against  Prussia,  which  would 
give  time  for  the  slower  power  to  assemble 
reserves  existing  as  yet  only  on  paper ;  and 
enable  her,  as  in  1813,  to  issue  forth  Avilh 
advantage  from  the  great  angle  of  Bohemia 
when  preconcerted  delay  had  done  its  work. 
Bismarck,  however,  was  here  more  wise  than 
Napoleon.  Delay  there  was  none  on  his 
side,  save  just  what  was  needed  for  bringing 
out  the  new  Field  Army  in  its  full  strength  ; 
and  in  view  of  the  doubtful  spirit  existing 
in  its  lower  ranks,  the  magnitude  of  the 
stake  which  was  to  be  won  by  striking  home 
against  Benedek,  and  the  danger  of  relying 
for  the  main  shock  on  any  part  of  the  land- 
wehr,  the  bold  resolve  was  arrived  at  which 
gave  Moltke  the  means  of  success,  by  plac- 
ing on  a  single  frontier  almost  the  whole  of 
the  regular  forces.  Almost  the  whole ;  be- 
cause thus  only  could  easy  and  complete 
success  against  Benedek  be  obtained  :  and 
yet  not  quite  all ;  because  the  local  circum- 
stances of  Western  Prussia  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  strip  that  district  entirely  of 
regular  troops. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  West- 
phalian  and  Rhenish  provinces  were  divided 
from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  by  the  inter- 
lying  territories  (now  annexed)  of  Hanover, 
Hesse- Cjssel,  and  Nassau.  Of  these  Powers, 
all  favouring  Austria,  the  first  possessed  an 
army  of  20,000  men  ;  formidable  by  its 
training,  its  traditions,  and  even  its  weapons, 
which  were  Prussian.  If  opposed  by  no 
troops  but  landvvehr,  it  seemed  probable 
that  this  force  might  maintain  itself  against 
their  attacks  ;  might  even  cut  off  all  com- 
munication between  the  Lower  Rhine  and 
Berlin ;  and  form  a  powerful  advanced 
guard  to  the  levies  to  be  raised  by  Bavaria 
and  her  allies  upon  the  Main  ;  so  that  the 
latter  might  be  enabled  by  a  very  slight  ad- 
vance to  unite  with  the  Hanoverians,  and 
threaten  that  capital.  To  avoid  this  special 
danger  a  full  division,  forming  one-half  of 
the  7th  (Vogel's)  corps  was  collected  under 
General  Goeben  at  Minden.  Vogel  himself, 
a  fierce  old  soldier  of  the  Bluclier  school, 
was  to  command  ;  and  to  aid  him  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  Hanover,  the  troops  under  Man- 
teuffel  (which  had  just  driven  the  Austrians 
out  of  Holstein)  were  to  move  southward 
to  his  support  ;  and  the  landwehr  of  the  ad- 
jacent districts  (most  of  them  assembling  at 
Wetzlar  under  General  Beyer)  were  added 
to  his  command.  Of  the  successes  he  ob- 
tained— extraordinary  in  their  way,  but 
derived  chiefly  from  the  divisions  of  his 
opponents  and  the  moral  support  of  the 
Bohemian  victories — we  have  no  space  to 
speak.  It  is  of  more  importance  to  observe 
that  he  was  left  to  operate  partly  with  the 


distrusted  landwehr  (whose  recent  mutiny 
at  Frankfurt,  in  the  hour  of  Prussia's  rejoic- 
ing, proves  their  sentiments  far  other  than 
those  of  unreasoning  loyalty)  ;  in  order  that 
the  superiority  of  Moltke  might  be  assured- 
on  the  Bohemian  frontier.  Here  the  other 
half  of  Vogel's  corps,  added  to  Herwarth's, 
formed  the  third  or  Elbe  army,  which  after 
occupying  Saxony  became  part  of  the  gene- 
ral force  destined  for  the  invasion.  Deduct- 
ing Goeben's  division  ;  and  excluding  also 
the  garrison  artillery,  depots,  Holstein 
troops,  and  the  necessary  detachments,  there 
were  assembled,  under  the  three  command- 
ers, eight  and  a  half  of  the  nine  mobilised 
corps  of  the  regular  army,  numbering,  accord- 
ing to  the  lowest  Prussian  estimate,  260,000 
fighting  men. 

To  bring  this  great  army  over  the  moun- 
tains, and  unite  it  before  the  enemy,  was  the 
problem  to  be  solved.  This  once  accom- 
plished, the  superiority  of  numbers, weapons, 
and  physical  condition  would  lie  on  the  side 
of  the  Prussians  ;  and  the  Austrian  chief 
could  hope  only  by  some  successful  defensive 
scheme  to  prevent  the  threatened  danger. 
It  is  easy  to  condemn  defeat  and  criticise 
misfortune;  and  to  speak  briefly, Benedek's 
own  generalship  will  not  bear  examination 
in  detail.  From  the  first,  however,  the  rapid 
tactics  with  which  the  Austrians  had  of  late 
years  manoeuvered  their  infantry,  proved 
ineffectual  (as  the  Prussians  had  plainly  fore- 
seen) in  attacks  made  on  open  ground  in  face 
of  the  needle-gun.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  whether  Gablenz  used  any  better 
mode  on  the  27th,  when  he  obtained  his  ad- 
vantage over  Bonin  before  Trautenau — the 
only  success  of  his  side  during  the  campaign. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  he  was  left  unsupported  ; 
was  turned  next  day  by  the  advance  of  the 
guards  through  the  unguarded  pass  of  Eipel 
on  his  flank  ;  and  the  progress  continued, 
without  further  check,  which  united  the 
Prussians  around  Horwitz.  Benedek  was 
less  happy  here  than  Lacy  ;  although  had  he 
taught  his  troops  to  follow  the  lesson  be- 
queathed by  the  latter,  and  to  keep  to  the 
defensive,  his  success  might  have  been  the 
same  as  his  predecessor's.  A  fovf  days'  ar- 
rest  of  the  Prussian  advance  would  have 
made  a  strange  change  in  the  tone  of  that 
triumpliant  army  ;  as  even  the  three  hours 
of  uncertainty  at  Sadowa  showed  by  its  seri- 
ous effect  upon  their  staff. 

Even  so  late  as  that  day  of  Austria's  ruin, 
had  Benedek  guarded  his  right  with  the 
same  care  as  his  centre,  who  can  say  what 
would  have  been  the  result  ?  It  needed  a 
gross  tactical  error,  unequalled  even  at  Aus- 
terlitz,  to  give  the  Prussians  the  victory, 
which   their  superior  combinations   as    to 
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numbers,  and  their  moral  advantage  from 
-the  recent  successes  of  the  needle-gun,  seem- 
ed to  ensure  beforehand.  If  here  we  condemn 
Benedek  for  his  ill-fought  battle,  let  us  not 
forget  that  Napoleon  fell  before  the  same 
disproportion*  of  numbers  at  Leipsic  ;  and 
that  the  Austrian  general  at  least  escapes  the 
censure  which  is  fairly  due  to  the  French 
Emperor  for  an  ill-secured  retreat.  That 
the  army  was  brought  across  the  Elbe  the 
same  evening,  was  due  no  less  to  his  pre- 
cautions as  to  bridges,  than  to  the  fine  con- 
duct of  the  Austrian  cavalry.  Had  Biucher's 
spirit  been  with  the  pursuing  horse,  the  war 
should  have  ended  on  the  field  without  fur- 
ther efibrt.  The  prosperous'  staff  of  the 
victors,  and  the  pens  they  have  inspired,  have 
done  but  scant  justice  to  their  opponents  in 
this  matter. 

If  it  be  asked  v?hat  moral  should  our  na- 
tion draw  from  the  history  of  the  recent 
war,  the  reply  must  needs  be  twofold.  A 
military  writer  cannot  but  observe  that  the 
new  Prussian  system  is  not  merely  firmly 
established  in  North  Germany  by  Bis- 
marck's success,  but  that  it  is  more  than 
likely  to  become,  with  some  modifications, 
that  of  the  other  chief  Powers  of  the  Conti- 
nent. It  behoves  our  statesmen  to  look 
closely  to  that  of  their  country,  and  to  see 
whether  it  may  not,  without  increase  of  the 
paid  staff',  be  made  more  elastic,  in  case  of 
the  sudden  demands  which  war  would  inevi- 
tably bring.  That  our  infantry  must  be  not 
only  armed  with  the  breech-loader,  but 
trained  especially  to  its  use  ;  that  our  light 
artillery  must  learn  to  put  but  little  faith  in 
the  practical  effect  of  fire  at  long  ranges ; 
that  cavalry  are  still  essential  to  the  service 
of  an  army  in  the  field  ;  are  obvious  lessons 
of  detail.  Not  less  so  is  it  one,  that  what- 
ever combatant  force  is  maintained,  the  com- 
plete equipment  and  machinery  for  the  ser- 
vice of  a  much  larger  one  must  be  pre- 
pared and  kept  at  all  times  ready  for  im- 
mediate use. 

There  are  deeper  and  graver  questions  to 
be  solved  than  these,  since  Prussia's  success 
was  won.  It  may  be  that  those  have  truth 
on  their  side  who  say  that  Bismarck  is  but 


*  According  to  the  fiiirest  estimate  (that  of  Cath- 
cart),  the  numbers  engaged  on  tlie  great  day  of 
Leipsic  were,  on  the  side  of  the  allies,  230,00i»,  of 
the  French,  160,000.  At  Koniggratz,  the  Prussians 
had  250,000,  the  Austrians,  185,000,  by  the  most 
moderate  accounts.  It  will  be  observed  that  this 
exceeds  in  dimensions  the  former — previously  the 
greatest  battle,  as  to  mere  numbers,  recorded  in  any 
authentic  history.  There  is  a  strange  tactical  sim- 
ilarity  between  these  two  gigantic  conflicts  ;  and  in 
each  the  defeat,  though  not  (as  certain  partisan 
writers  allege)  due  to,  was  enhanced  by,  the  defec- 
tion of  contingents  fighting  against  their  will. 


an  Instrument  for  working  out  the  longed- 
for  unity  of  the  German  race  ;  and  that  his 
task  once  done,  the  minister,  with  the  mon- 
arch he  guides,  will  sink  into  secondary  po- 
sitions before  the  progress  of  constitutional 
government.  We  confess  that  we  are  not 
so  sanguine.  It  is  too  early  by  far  to  at- 
tempt to  foretell  the  end  of  this  mighty 
drama :  but  there  are  signs,  in  the  threat 
lately  hurled  at  peaceful  Belgium  ;  in  the 
dark  allusions  to  the  opening  Eastern  ques- 
tion ;  in  the  demand  for  funds  in  hand  against 
some  new  war  foreseen  yet  not  plainly 
spoken  of,  which  may  well  make  the  great- 
est lover  of  the  doctrine  of  nationalities 
doubt  whether  the  new  empire — founded  as 
it  was,  and  built  up  on  Sclavonic  spoils — 
will  of  necessity  stay  its  bounds  where  the 
German  tongue  ceases  to  be  spoken. 

We  have  endeavoured  in  the  preceding 
pages  to  trace  the  historical  growth  of  the 
military  power  of  Prussia,  and  to  describe 
the  present  condition  of  the  military  institu- 
tions which  have  suddenly  conferred  upon 
her  an  indisputable  supremacy  in  Germany, 
and  one  of  the  foremost  political  positioias  in 
Europe;  and  we  have  done  no  injustice  to 
the  patriotism  of  her  princes,  the  dexterity, 
of  her  statesmen,  and  the  valour  of  her  ar- 
mies. But  the  triumphant  success  of  a 
great  military  conspiracy  against  the  ex- 
istence of  her  own  confederates  and  allies, 
who  were  ill-prepared  for  so  fierce  a  con- 
test, and  the  political  results  to  Northern 
Germany,  although  in  themselves  advanta- 
geous, cannot  efface  the  recollection  of  the 
scandalous  duplicity  and  falsehood,  on  the 
part  of  the  Prussian  Court,  which  marked 
every  stage  of  the  late  transactions,  or  of 
the  mysterious  and  clandestine  understand- 
ing which  procured  the  neutrality  of  France. 
The  unchecked  success  of  Prussia  in  this  en- 
terprise has  given  an  irreparable  blow  to 
political  morality;  it  has  shaken  all  trust 
in  those  public  engagements  on  which  the 
peace  of  the  world  depends ;  it  has  taught 
mankind  once  more  the  cruel  lesson  that 
strength  alone,  and  not  law,  can  give  them 
security;  it  has  placed  all  the  smaller  states 
of  continental  Europe  at  the  mercy  of  three 
or  four  colossal  empires;  and  it  has  com- 
pelled even  these  empires  to  augment  their 
immense  military  establishments,  and  to 
press  their  whole  adult  male  population  into 
the  ranks  of  their  armies.  Great  indeed 
must  be  the  advantages  and  political  results 
of  the  new  system  to  be  established  by  the 
Prussian  arms,  which  can  compensate  man- 
kind for  these  positive  evils.  But  what  are 
these  results?  Let  us  try  them  by  a  single 
test. 

Hostilities  commenced  in  the  Elbe  Duch- 
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ies  because  it  was  not  to  be  endured  by  the 
German  nation  that  two  small  provinces, 
in  which  the  German  race  preponderated, 
should  be  cut  off  from  the  German  Father- 
land, and  governed  by  a  foreign  sovereign. 
To  win  these  Duchies  back  to  Germany,  the 
Danish  Monarchy  was  dismembered,  a  sol- 
emn treaty  was  broken,  and  Prussia  has 
now  settled  the  question  by  annexing  them 
to  her  own  dominions.  But  the  very  same 
operations  which  accomplished  this  object, 
have  produced  contrary  results  at  the  oppo- 
site extremity  of  Germany.  There,  too, 
are  German  Duchies  and  German  provinces, 
inhabited  by  eight  millions  of  Germans, 
including  the  first  of  German  capitals,  and 
identified  with  the  whole  current  of  German 
history.  Is  it  credible  that  the  Duchies  of 
Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia,  the  Tyrol,  &c., 
have  been  ejected  from  the  German  State, 
by  the  very  same  policy  used  to  bring  the 
Duchies  of  Holstein  and  Schleswig  into  it  1 
The  treaty  of  Nikolsburg  has  in  fact  dis- 
membered Germany,  and  consigned  these 
important  German  provinces  to  form  part 
of  a  monarchy,  now  expressly  excluded 
from  Germany   and  linked  to  those  non- 


German  elements  which  numerically  pre- 
ponderate in  the  Austrian  dominions.  They 
are  now,  in  fact,  the  German  appendages  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia. 
At  the  same  time  the  independent  States  of 
South  Germany,  too  large  to  be  absorbed 
by  Prussia,  but  too  weak  to  stand  alone,  are 
left  to  form  a  pretended  confederacy  with- 
out the  possibility  of  its  duration.  In  other 
words,  all  that  could  add  to  the  paramount 
force  of  Prussia  has  been  seized  and  in- 
corporated by  her ;  but  the  remainder  of 
Germany  has  been  deprived  of  its  former 
constitution,  without  even  the  liberty  to 
form  new  combinations.  These  considera- 
tions suffice  to  demonstrate  that  the  terms  ' 
of  the  recent  treaty  of  peace  are  insincere 
and  incomplete.  Germany  cannot  be  really 
one,  until  North  and  South,  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  Vienna,  Munich,  and  Stutgard,  as 
well  as  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Hanover,  have 
a  fair  and  equal  share  of  national  rights ; 
and  ere  that  end  be  accomplished  the  House 
of  HohenzoUern  may  have  to  make  the  sape 
sacrifices  to  the  popular  cause,  which  it  has 
recently  exacted  from  the  allies  it  has  be- 
trayed and  the  ad^rsaries  it  has  conquered. 
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